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P  R  E  F  A  C  E; 

1  V 


The  war  in  the  Peninsula  still  forms  the  most 
prominent  object  in  the  History  of  Europe  for  the 
year  1811:  and  this  war,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
conducted  by  British  generals,  has  brought  with 
it,  as  glorious  consequences  as  any  that  grace 
and  distinguish  our  annals  ;  while,  on  the  part  of 

the  Spaniards,  it  is  marked  by  the  same  want  of 

\ 

talent  and  success,  where  their  regular  armies  are 
concerned,  and  the  same  intrepid  perseverance 
wherever  the  people  themselves  appear.  The  ge¬ 
neral  result  is,  that  our  successes  scarcely  outweigh^ 
if  they  even  equal*  in  their  importance  and  effect  on 
the  state  of  the  contest,  the  disasters  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  armies,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Spanish 
councils. 

Next  to  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  the  conquests 
of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  enemy,  which  we 
have  this  year  achieved,  deserve  to  be  recorded  :  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  accomplished,  in 
every  instance,  where  resistance  was  offered,  proves 
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that  the  British  generals  and  the  British  troops  in 
Spain  may  receive  and  welcome  as  brother  soldiers 
those  to  whom  the  nation  is  indebted  for  those  con¬ 
quests. 

Our  domestic  history  is  interesting,  since  it  re¬ 
cords  many  events  connected  with  the  display  of 
our  character  as  a  commercial  people,  and  as  a 
people  finding  themselves  in  the  possession  of  a 
greater  share  of  liberty  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  nation.  Under  these  points  of  view,  the 
passing  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  Bill,  on  the  one  hand  j 
and  the  attempts  to  alter  and  amend  the  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  cases  of  libel  on  the  other  hand,  claim 
our  particular  attention. 

But  in  the  domestic  portion  of  our  history,  the 
state  of  Ireland  is  the  most  deeply  and  awfully  in¬ 
teresting  :  we  have  given  a  full,  and  we  trust  a  cool 
and  impartial  view  of  this  subject,  which  every 
day  grows  more  serious,  and  appears  to  approach 
more  rapidly  to  its  crisis.  Every  real  friend  to  Bri¬ 
tain  and  to  Ireland  must  wish,  that  our  government 
may  act  with  such  a  spirit  of  firmness  and  jus¬ 
tice,  united  with  clear  and  comprehensive 
views,  as  will  make  Britons  and  Irishmen  but  one 
people.  *  _  .  - 

London,  ••  > 

4th  June,  1812. 
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HISTORY 


K  N  O  W  LEDGE,  LITERATURE, 
TASTE  and  SCIENCE., 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III. 

,  .  V  ""  *  t  ,  J 

r|^HE  reader  will  not  suppose  we  have  made  a  leap  from  the 
reign  of  Anne  to  that  of  the  present  sovereign ;  because3 
it  he  refer  to  the  second  volume  of  the  New  Annual  Register, 
he  will  find  a  brief  but  very  capital  account  of  the  History  of 
Literature,  &c.  in  this  country  from  the  death  of  queen 
Anne  to  the  death  of  king  George  II,  by  the  late  reverend 
Dr.  Kippis,  who  was  the  projector  of  the  Work,  and  who 
contributed  to  it  so  long  as  he  lived,  or  during  the  progress 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  its  volumes.  See  vol.  of  the  New 
Annual  Register  for  1781. 

* 

In  writing  the  History  of  Knowledge  and  Literature,  as 
we  approach  our  own  times  the  task  becomes  in  some  re¬ 
spects  more  easy,  in  others  more  difficult.  The  abundance 
of  materials  provided  by  the  industry  of  our  public  journalists, 
or  by  the  zeal  of  friendship,  gives  considerable  facility  to  bio¬ 
graphical  researches  ;  but  in  the  crowd  6f  subjects  which  so¬ 
licit  notice,  the  task  of  selection  is  not  without  its  difficulties  ; 
and  no  small  degree  of  judgement  is  requisite  to  prevent  the 
literary  annalist  from  being  warped  in  his  estimate  of  'merit 
by  prejudices  in  favour*  or  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  whose 
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party  principles,  and  it  may  be,  whose  private  differences  but 
lately  occupied  the  attention  and  divided  the  opinions  of  the 
public.  Literature  has  its  sects;  and  upon  this  topic,  as  well 
as  upon  religion,  a  sectarian  spirit  is  a  great  hindrance*  to  the 
perception  of  truth. 

Though  his  present  majesty  never  evinced  any  zealous 
wish  to  patronize  polite  literature,  his  reign  has  been  di¬ 
stinguished  by  a  number  of  individuals  who  have  risen  to 
considerable  eminence  as  poets,  dramatists,  and  critics. 
Among  the  first  class,  shines' with  conspicuous  lustre  the 
tc  melancholy  Gray.”  This  celebrated  writer  was  the  son  of 
a  money  scrivener  in  the  city  of  London,  where  he  was  born 
in  the  year  1716.  At  . Eton  school  he  deeply  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  classical  knowledge,  which  department  of  literature 
he  cultivated  through  the  whole  of  his  life  with  great  assi¬ 
duity.  In  1734  he  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse  Col¬ 
lege,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  After  a  residence  there 
of  four  years,  during  which  time  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  academical  honours, 
he  quitted  college  and  repaired  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  law.  To  this  study,  however,  he  docs  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  attached,  and  he  quitted  it  without  reluc¬ 
tance  to  accept  an  invitation  to  accompany  bis  friend,  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  on  the  tour  of  Europe.  The  tempers  of 
Gray  and  his  companion  were,  however,  so  uncongenial,  that 
before  thev  arrived  at  Venice  they  parted ;  and  Gray,  after 
pursuing  the  rest  of  his  journey  alone,  returned  to  England  in 
1741.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  soon 
after  his  return  home,  he  found  it  expedient  in  consequence 
of  his  limited  circumstances  once  more  to  reside  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Here  his  studious,  retired,  and,  perhaps,  his  fastidious 
habits,  rendered  him  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  indeed,  of  such 
a  degree  of  provoking  though  petty  persecution,  that  being 
at  length  Wearied  our  and  disgusted  with  his  college,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Pembroke-Half.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  prose¬ 
cuted  his  studies  with  a  laborious  diligence,  which  was  guided 
by  exquisite  taste ;  and  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
rib  .  u  „  .  poet 
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poet  by  the  publication  of  his  Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of 
Eton  College,  and  his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

In  1768,  a  sense  of  his  unobtrusive  merits  induced  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  to  ap¬ 
point  him  to  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History  ;  the  emo¬ 
luments  of  which  situation  are  four  hundred  pounds  per  an¬ 
num.  Though  the  poet  repaid  the  kindness  of  his  patron 
by  celebrating  his  installation  in  an  ode  pre-eminent  for  its 
spirit  and  sublimity,  the  habitual  indolence' of  the  dilettante 
took  so  powerful  a  hold  of  him,  that  he  never  fulfilled  his 
intention  of  rendering  his  office  efficient  by  delivering  a 
course  of  historical  lectures.  Indulging  in  this  indolence,  he 
was  attacked  by  nervous  affections,  and  was  at  length  carried 
off  by  an  access  of  hereditary  gout,  July  30,  1771,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Gray  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time :  but  of  his  learning  he  has  left  no  memorials  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  copies  of  Latin  verses  which  are,  however,  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  kind.  His  English  metrical  compositions  are 
also  few  in  number ;  but  they  are  most  exquisitely  finished^ 
and  are  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed,  that  as  Gray  was  himself  a  scholar,  he  in  gene¬ 
ral  wrote  for  scholars.  An  acquaintance  with  classical  my¬ 
thology  and  history,  and  an  ear  for  classical  style,  are  requi¬ 
site  to  enable  a  reader  readily  to  follow  the  course  of  his  ideas 
in  his  lyrical  compositions.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  small 
volume  of  his  poems  is  most  recommended  to  the  public  taste 
by  his  Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  and  by 
his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  The  topics  of  these 
pieces  are  general  and  obvious, — but  they  are  embodied  in 
language  at  once  elegant  and  perspicuous ;  and  they  are 
tinged  with  that  sober,  pensive  cast  of  thought,  which  so 
highly  approves  itself  to  the  genius  of  the  English  nation. 
The  “  initiated,”  however,  (and  to  such  in  his  more  splendid 
compositions  he  professedly  wrote,)  will  dwell  with  unaf¬ 
fected  pleasure  on  the  Bard,  the  Installation  Ode,  and  the 
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Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry.  In  spite  ot  the  ridicule  o 
witlings  and  the  cavils  of  malignant  envy,  these  lyrical  ef¬ 
fusions  will  live  and  be  perused  with  pleasure,  while  thei  e  ex¬ 
ist  any  who  unite  an  admiration  of  English  poesy  with  a 
love  of  classic  lore. 


Mason  may  be  characterized  as  a  satellite  moving  round 
the  splendid  orb  of  Gray.  He  was  born  in  the  year.  172/?, 
and  like  his  friend  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  university 
education,  having  been  a  member  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  v  hen  he  took  his  first  degree  in  1745.  Like  ins 
friend  too  he  changed  his  college,  for  what  cause,  however, 
does  not  appear,  and  in  174?  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  Dedicating  himself  to  the  church,  he  obtained  from 
the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Iloldernesse  the  valuable  living 
of  Aston,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  pre¬ 
centor  and  canon  residentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  York.  In 
that  city  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  dignified  opu¬ 
lence,  and  died  in  April,  1797,  at  the  advanced  age,  of 
seventy -two.  Mr.  Mason’s  mpst  celebrated  works  are  the 
tragedies  of  Elfrida  and  Caractacus,  into  which,  in  trying 
the  experiment  of  the  revival  of  the  ancient  chorus,  he  has 
introduced  some  sublime  and  spirited  odes.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served,  that  his  attempt  to  revive  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
drama  completely  failed.  If  this  observation  refer  merely  to 
scenic  representation,  it  is  correct ;  for  on  these  tragedies  be¬ 
ing  brought  upon  the  theatre,  they  experienced  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  but  a  cold  reception.  But  in  fact,  Mr.  Mason  did  not 
write  them  for  the  stage.  lie  composed  them  for  the  closet, 
— and  there  they  are  calculated  to  please  by  the  splendour  of 
their  diction,  and  by  their  ornamented  style.  Mr.  Mason’s 
most  popular  works  are  his  English  Garden,  a  didactic  poem, 
in  which  he  zealously  inculcates  the  modern  system  of  fol¬ 
lowing  Nature  in  the  laying  out  of  grounds, — his  Elegies, — 
and  his  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy’s  Art  of  Painting.  In  his 
earlier  compositions,  he  stood  forth  as  the  bold  and  energetic 
champion  of  the  principles  of  freedom ; — but  alarmed  and 
scandalized  by  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  and, 
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perhaps,  unconsciously  following  the  bent  of  the  times,  in 
the  year  1797,  he  purged  himself  of  what  was  then  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  political  heresy,  by  publishing  in  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  his  poems  a  palinody  to  Liberty. 

Mason  was,  perhaps,  more  a  student  of  nature  and  less  of 
books  that)  his  friend  Gray.  But  he  does  not  soar  to  the 
height  which  was  attained  by  his  great  contemporary ;  nor 
is  his  language  equally  chaste  and  free  from  affectation,  as  that 
of  the  avowed  object  of  his  enthusiastic  admiration.  The 
march  of  his  verse  is  proud  and  stately  ;  but  his  diction  is 
not  unfrequent ly  stiff  and  laboured  ;  and  it  is  often  rendered 
singularly  unpleasant  by  the  jingle  of  studied  alliteration, 
But  after  making  all  proper  deductions,  we  cannot  deny  to 
Mr.  Mason  a  station  of  distinguished  eminence  among  the 
poets  of  the  present  reign. 

One  of  Mason’s  early  poems  excited,  by  political  and  aca¬ 
demic  collision,  a  brilliant  spark  of  genius  in  one  of  his 
learned  contemporaries.  We  allude  to  his  Isis,  an  elegy,  in 
which  he  adverted  to  the  jacobitical  principles,  which  for  some 
time  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne 
of  these  realms,  were  reputed  to  be  fostered  in  the  university 
of  Oxford.  In  answer  to  this  poem,  Mr.  Thomas  Warton 
published,  in  1749,  tire  Triumph  of  Isis,  in  which  he  vindi¬ 
cated  in  manly  strains  the  fair  fame  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
retaliated  upon  the  bold  aggressor  of  her  reputation.  When 
he  thus  avov/edly  came  before  the  public  as  an  author,  Mr. 
Warton  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  in 
1728  at  Basingstoke,  of  which  place  his  father  was  vicar.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu-  > 
cation  at  Winchester  school  :  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  care  of  his  father  till  he  had  attained  his 
sixteenth  year,  when  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  On  the  1  st  of  December,  1750,  he  took  \ 
his  Master  of  Arts  degree,  and  in  1751  he  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship.  In  1757  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry, 
which  situation  he  held  lor  the  customary  space  of  leu  years. 
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On  the  7th  of  December,  1767,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.D. 
In  1771  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  was  instituted  to 
the  small  living  of  Kiddington,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  year 
1785  was  fruitful  to  Mr.  Warton  of  distinguished  honours, 
as  in  the  course  of  it  he  was  appointed  Camden  Professor  of 
Plistory,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  also  succeeded  Wil¬ 
liam  Whitehead  in  the  office. of  Poet  Laureate.  Of  this  office 
he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  the  emoluments,  and  to  perform 
the  drudgery.  On  Thursday,  May  20,  1790,  after  passing 
his  evening  cheerfully  in  the  common  room  of  his  college,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  the  effects  of 
which  put  a  period  to  his  mortal  existence  on  the  following 
day. 


During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  Mr.  Warton 
was  habitually  resident  at  the  university.  Pie  did  not.  how¬ 
ever,  there  waste  his  time  in  literary  lounging,  nor  did  he 
steep  his  senses”  in  draughts  of  heady  port.  “  He  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.”  The  range  of  his  mind 
was  extensive,  and  his  judgement  was  penetrating  and  ac¬ 
curate.  His  edition  of  Theocritus,  and  his  History  of  En¬ 
glish  poetryg  respectively  evince  the  depth  of  his  erudition  and 
the  industry  of  his  research.  His  lucubrations  on  Milton  and 
Spenser  likewise  exhibit  much  sagacity  of  critical  acumen, 
and  pointed  out  the  true  way  of  elucidating  the  works  of 
those  English  writers  who  first  reduced  our  poetical  language 
to  method  and  consistency.  Mr.  Warton  was  not  only  quali¬ 
fied  to  investigate  the  poetical  merits  of  others  ;  he  was  also 
nimself  a  poet.  Plis  poetical  effusions  are*  classically  correct, 
and  are  enlivened  by  picturesque  imagery.  He  was  an  ac¬ 
curate  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  nature;  and  though 
his  poems  do  not  abound  m  passages  which  rouse  the  feel¬ 
ings,  they  are  rich  in  images  which  delight  the  fancy.  His 
frequent  references  to  the  solemnity  of  the  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  with  the  beauties  of  which,  in  consequence  of  his  habi¬ 
tual  residence  amidst  the  finest  specimens  of  that  style,  he 
was  intimately  acquainted,  give  to  his  works  a  striking  air  of 

grandeur, 
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grandeur.  The  office  of  Poet  Laureate  is  of  itself  a  fertile 
subject  of  ridicule,  and  this  ridicule,  especially  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  panegyrical  labours,  Mr.  Warton  did  not 
escape.  But  it  may  truly  bd  said  of  his  annual  tributes  to 
his  sovereign,  that  in  them  he  selected  his  topics  with  skill, 
and  that  he  has  praised  royalty  without  descending  to  the 
meanness  of  aduktion.  His  poetical  reputation  will  however 
be  deteriorated  by  the  temporary  and  local  nature  of  many 
of  his  subjects;  and  his  volumes,  will  in  all  probability 
be  nencefordi  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  scholar  rather  than 
on  the  table  of  the  general  reader.  This  is  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  as  Warton  certainly  possessed  much  of  the  <c  vivida 
vis  animi and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  laurels  bestowed 
on  academical  industry  may  never  lade. 

Among  the  poets  of  modern  times  who  have  forgone  the 
applause  of  future  ages  in  their  pursuit  of  temporary  fame, 
may  be  noticed  the  celebrated  Charles  Churchill.  This 
distinguished  satirist  was  born  in  ITtfl,  in  St.  John’s,  W  est¬ 
minster,  of  which  uansh  his  father  was  curate.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  classical  education  at  Westminster  School: 
but  he  so  little  improved  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  at 
that  excellent  seminary,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  he 
was  not  found,  sufficiently  qualified  in  the  learned  languages 
to  gain  admission  into  the  university.  Mortified  as  he  must 
have  been  by  this  rejection,  and  encumbered  as  he  was  by  an 
early  and  improvident  marriage,  he  had  resolution  sufficient 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  private  till  he  was  deemed  by 
Dr.  Sherlock  lit  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  At  his  outset 

j 

in  the  service  of  the  church  the  only  preferment  he  obtained 
was  a  Welsh  curacy  worth  about  ML  per  annum.  With  a 
view  o!  increasing  this  sma.il  emolument  he  went  into  the  cyder 
trade,  da  which  his  ignorance,  and  probably  his  inattention 
also,  soon  reduced  him  to  bankruptcy.  Returning  to  Lon¬ 
don  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  curacy  of  St. 
John’s ;  and  in  addition  to  the  stipend  of  his  benefice,  he 
endeavoured  to  better  his  circumstances  by  instructing  young 
ladies  in  reading  and  in  English  composition.  ITis  extrava¬ 
gant 
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gant  habits  however,  and  especially  his  relish  for  theatrical 
amusements,  soon  involved  him  in  fresh  difficulties.  But 
when  want  had  roused  him  to  exertion,  this  cause  of  his 
dissipation  was  by  his  genius  converted  into  the  source  of 
emolument  and  fame.  In  March  1761  he  published  his 
Rosciad,  a  most  discriminating  but  severe  critique  upon  the 
principal  dramatic  performers  of  the  day.  -Few  poems  since 
the  Dunciad  have  made  upon  the  public  mind  an  impression 
equal  to  that  produced  by  the  Rosciad.  It  rapidly  went 
through  a  succession  of  editions,  and  at  once  raised  its  au¬ 
thor  to  the  pinacle  .of  celebrity.  Success,  however,  had  an 
unhappy  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Churchill.  His  fame  was  a 
passport  into  the  company  of  wits  and  men  of  fashion  ;  and 
if  his  principles  were  not  corrupted,  his  habits  became  loose 
and  debauched.  He. gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  moral 
reputation  by  contracting  an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  pro¬ 
fligate,  John  Wilkes,  in  whose  political  squabbles  he  engaged 
with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship,  as  well  as  with  the  zeal  of 
patriotism,  and  in  whose  defence  he  produced  poem  after 
poem,  which  though  eagerly  read  at  the  time  of  their  publi¬ 
cation,  are  now,  together  with  the  circumstances  which  gave 
them  birth,  only  known  to  the  reader  of  minute  and  curious 
research.  The  career  of  Churchill  was  rapid  and  short.  He 
did  not  appear  as  an  author  till  the  year  1761,  and  in  the  year 
1764  he  died  of  a  miliary  fever  at  Boulogne,  to  which  place 
he  had  repaired  to  visit  his  friend  W tikes,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  refugee  in  France.  ^  .  ' 

Churchill’s  first  publication  was  also  his  best.  The  Ros¬ 
ciad  is  not  only  nervous  and  strong,  but  sufficiently  polished. 
His  great  fault  was  carelessness  in  plan,  detail,  and  style. 
But  his  faults  are  redeemed  by  numerous  beauties';  and  so 
long  as  servility  and  selfishness  shall  be  despised  and  detested 
by  true-born  Englishmen,  his  “  Prophecy  of  Famine”  will 
be  read  with  the  interest  which  is  always- excited  by  skilful 
and  pungent  satire. 

Dr.  Akeriside  also  in  some  degree  devoted  his  muse  to  po¬ 
litical 
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iitical  topics.  Had  he  made  these  topics  the  exclusive  sub¬ 
jects  of  poetic  illustration,  he  would  long  since  have  descend¬ 
ed  to  oblivion.  But  he  was  not  only  a  politician,  he  was 
also  a  philosopher ;  and  his  work  entitled  Ci  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination”  ranks  among  the  best  didactic  poems  in  the 
English  language.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Akenside  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  entering  on 
a  course  of  study  proper  to  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  a  dis-  .* 
sen  ting  minister.  Soon,  however,  quitting  theology,  he  turn-  , 
ed  his  attention  to  medicine;  and  after  continuing  during  the 
usual  course  of  three  years  at  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Leyden, 
where  he  took,  his  doctor’s,  degree  in  1744,  in  the  same  year 
he  firmly  established  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  <c  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination”.  It  has  been 
justly  remarked  by  a  discerning  critic,  that  “  his  after  per¬ 
formances  never  equalled  this  work,  which  was  finished  at  the 
early  age  of  three  and  twenty  and  had  he  lived  to  perfect 
his  design  of  new  modelling  it,  if  he  had  rendered  it  more 
correct  in  principle,  he  would  most  undoubtedly  have  greatly 
impaired  its  energy,  and  diminished  its  spirit.  In  its  original 
state  it  affords  one  of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  English  blank  verse.  Its  march  is  stately  and  dig¬ 
nified,  .and  its  diction  classically  pure  and  elevated.  Akenside 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  an  excellent  ear. 
He  possessed  the  happy  art  of  lengthening  out  his  periods 
without  sacrificing  either  perspicuity  or  harmony  ;  and  his 
pauses  are  artfully  and  elegantly  varied.  His  illustrations  are 
well  chosen ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  composition 
he  evinces  a  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  ancient  and  of- modern  writers 
of  the. greatest  celebrity.  His  lyric  compositions  are  cold, 
stiff,  and  ungraceful;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  he 
converted  his  Epistle  to  Curio,  a  warm  and  pungent  invective 
against  the  apostate  earl  of  Bath,  into  an  ode  its  spirit  entirely 
evaporated. 
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In  many  of  his  poems  Akenside  expressed  himself  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  in  praise  of  liberty,  and  on  this  topic  so 
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closely  copied  the  style  of  the  classic  poets  of  antiquity,  that 
he  was  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  republican  principles  5 
and  on  that  account  underwent  no  small  degree  of  obloquy. 
Tiiis  circumstance,  however,  did  not  finally  obstruct  his  pro¬ 
motion;  for  on  the  first  settlement  of  her  majesty ’s  household 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  one  of  her  physicians. 
This  situation  he  held  till  June  i  770,  when  he  died  of  a  putrid 
fever  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


In  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty  there  flourished  two  other 
physicians  who  united  an  attachment  to  the  muses  with  skill  in 
the  healing  art.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Dr.  Smol- 
let.  The  former  of  these  .writers  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  di¬ 
vine,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1709  at  Castleton,  in 
Roxburghshire.  In  1732  he  took  his  degree  in  medicine  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  His  first  poetical  publication 
appeared  in.  1737,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Economy  of  Love;'' 
a  poem  of  considerable  power,  but  bordering  too  closely  on 
the  licentious  to  confer  on  its  author  honourable  fame.  From 
time  to  time  he  produced  several  other  pieces  which  scarcely 
rise  above  mediocrity.  The  work  upon  which  his  reputation 
is  principally  founded  is  “  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,” 
a  didactic  poem  in  four  books.  This  subject  obviously  open¬ 
ed  to  the  poet  a  vast  range  of  topics,  from  which  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong  has  made  a  judicious  selection.  His  diction  is  rather 
copious  than  elevated,  perspicuous  rather  than  animated.  He 
is  not  ambitious  of  ornament;  but  he  is  natural  and  pleasing. 
He  does  hot  reach  the  lofty  pitch  of  his  brother  physician 
Akenside  ;  but  he  does  not  like  him  occasionally  degenerate 
into  stiffness  and  affectation  of  phraseology. 


Dr.  Armstrong  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1779;  audit  is  a  matter  perhaps  not  unworthy  of 
of  remark,  that  though  his  high  spirit  and  his  disdain  of  the 
arts  too  frequently  adopted  to  rise  in  the  medical  profession 
had  greatly  limited  his  practice,  yet  by  the  exercise  of  pru¬ 
dent  economy  he  had  before  his  death  attained  to  opulence, in 
his  circumstances. 

Tobias 
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Tobias  Smollet  was,  like  his  friend  Armstrong,  a  native  of 
cot  fan  d',  having  been  born  in  17dQ,  near  the  village  of  Ren- 
>n  in  Dumbartonshire.  He  was  educated  in  the  grammar 
Tool  of  Dumbarton,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  univer- 
ty  of  Glasgow.  In  this  city  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  suiv 
Icon,  with  whom  he  did  not  continue  long ;  and  when  he 
uitted  this  situation  he  went  to  prosecute  his  studied  at  Ed  in* 
urgh.  When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  he  repair- 
d  to  London.  In  this  great  mart  of  talent  he, could  only 
aise  sufficient  interest  to  procure  the  office  of  surgeon’s  mate 
1  the  navy,  in  which  capacity  he  witnessed  the  siege  of  Car- 
uagena  in  1741.  Being  soon  disgusted  with  the  drudgery  to 
/ hich  his  professional  duty  exposed  him,  he  quitted  the  service, 
.nd  he  made  some  efforts  to  establish  himself  as  a  physician  at 
}ath  ;  but  these  were  unsuccessful.  He  therefore  relinquish¬ 
'd  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  fixing  his  residence  at  CheL 
ea  determined  to  rely  upon  his  pen  for  support.  Nor  was 
le  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  Few  authors  have  been 
more  industrious  or  more  versatile  in  the  display  of  their 
Hems  than  he  was.  By  his  writings  in  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  he  contrived  to  live  in  honourable  indepen¬ 
dence ‘till  the  year  1771,  when  he  died  at  Leghorn  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age. 


Smollet  is  most  generally  known  as  a  novellist :  but  his 
merit  as  a  poet  is  not  inferior  to  that  which  he  evinced  as  a 
writer  of  romance.  The  poems  which  he  has  left  behind 
him  are  so  exquisite  in  their  kind,  that  the  reader  of  taste  re- 
nrets  that  he  did  not  devote  more  time  to  this  species  of  com¬ 
position.  But,  alas !  Smollet  wrote  for  bread,  and  the  time 
was  not  yet  come  when  poetry  was  vended  at  so  much  a  line. 
We  may,  however,  venture  to  prophesy,  that  when  the  ef¬ 
fusions  of  the  prolific  poetasters  of  more  modern  days  are 
consigned  to  merited  oblivion ?  his  noble  4w  Ode  to  Indepen¬ 
dence,”  and  his  plaintive  46  "fears  of  Scotland,"  will  to  di¬ 
stant  ages  be  freshly  remembered. 

It  was  also  the  destiny  of  another  of  the  most  attractive  of 
our  later  poets  to  gain  his  subsistence  by  labouring  for  the 
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booksellers.  We  allude  to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  native  off] 
Elphin  in  Ireland,  who  after  being  obliged  to  quit  the  univer-- 
shy  of  Edinburgh  by  stress  of  want  travelled  through  the  con¬ 
tinent  on  foot,  indebted  to  casual  hospitality  for  shelter,  andl 
to  charity  for  support.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
obliged  for  some  time  to  drudge  in  the  ill-requited  office  off 
usher  to  a  private  school ;  but  breaking  out  of  the  house  off 
bondage,  be  commenced  author,  and  soon  astonished  the: 
town  by  the  publication  of  “  The  Traveller.”  The  celebrity 
which  he  deservedly  obtained  by  this  poem  gave  him  currency 
in  the  first  literary  circles.  He  was  admitted  into  Johnson’s 
celebrated  club  of  wits ;  and  he  soon  increased  his  fame  and 
his  fortune  by  bringing  on  the  stage  a  successful  comedy. 
His  facility  in  composition  procured  him  ready  and  profitable 
employment  from  the  booksellers  ;  but  his  habits  of  careless¬ 
ness  and  extravagance  involved  him  in  perpetual  difficulties, 
which  were  also  aggravated  by  the  generosity  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion.  The  embarrassed  state  of  his  affairs  at  length  brought 
on  a  despondency  of  mind  which  caused  him  to  fall  an  easy 
victim  to  a  disorder  which  in  happier  circumstances  he  might 
have  overcome.  He  died  in  March  1774,  adding  another 
name  to  the  numerous  list  of  those  whose  history  evinces  that 
genius  without  prudence  is  a  passing  meteor,  wffiich  shines  for 
a  moment  and  then  sinks  in  darkness.  “  It  would  not  be 
easy,”  says  a  judicious  critic,  “to  point  out  in  the  whole  com¬ 
pass  of  English  poetry  pieces  that  are  read  with  more  delight 
than  the  4  Traveller’  and  c  the  Deserted  Village.’  The  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  versification  ;  the  force  and  splendour,  yet  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  diction ;  the  flippy  mixture  of  animated  senti¬ 
ment  with  glowing  description,  are  calculated  to  please  equally 
'  the  refined  and  the  uncultivated  taste.” 


Among  the  poets  who  have  adorned  the  reign  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty,  a  place  of  distinguished  pre-eminence  is  due  to 
William  Cowper,  esq.  The  interest  which  his  poetry  excites 
in  the  general  mind  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  his  life.  Born  of  a  noble  family,  and  des¬ 
tined  to  the  study  of  the  law,  the  road  to  emolument  and 
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lonour  was  laid  open  to  him  by  the  kind  interposition  of  his 
riends :  but  he  was  prevented  from  pursuing  it  by  a  morbid 
jjensibility,  which  at  the  very  crisis,  when  to  common  ob¬ 
servers  he  appeared  to  be  the  favourite  of  fortune,  totally 
overpowered  his  reason.  On  his  convalescence,  wandering 
rorn  place  to  place,  he  found  at  Huntingdon  in  the  benevo- 
ence  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin  an  alle.viatioh  of 
lis  mental  woes,  and  an  asylum  from  the  storms  of  life, 
vhich  he  was  little  able  to  encounter.  On  the  death  of  his 
riend  he  accompanied  his  widow  to  Olney  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  where  they  endeavoured  to  beguile  their  sorrows  by 
devoting  the  principal  part  of  their  time  to  the  active  and 
contemplative  duties  of  religion.  But  in  this  retirement  he 
was  pursued  by  affliction.  On.  the  20th  of  March  1770  he 
lost  his  brother  John,  fellow  of  Bennet  College,  Cambridge. 
This  event  produced  a  deep  depression  of  his  spirits,  which 
for  the  dreary  space  of  seven  years  totally  incapacitated  him 
for  mental  exertion.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  gradually 
recovered.  In  the  year  1781  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  poems,  which  being  of  too  religious  a  cast  for  the  great 
mass  of  readers,  and  too  refined  for  the  general  body  of  the 
sectarians  to  whom  its  principles  were  acceptable,  was  coldly 
received  by  the  public.  In  the  month  of  September  in  this 
year  Mr.  Cowper  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Lady  Austen, 
widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen,  bart.,  which  soon  ripened  into 
friendship.  This  circumstance  is  of  importance  in.  his  literary 
life,  as  it  was  to  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Austen  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  indebted  for  the  “  Task/’  which  exquisite  poem  was 
Written  in  consequence  of  her  requesting  Mr.  Cowper  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  talents  in  the  composition  of  blank  verse,  and  of  her 
sportively  proposing  a  Sofa  as  a  proper  theme.  The  poem 
commences  with  some  sportive  discussions  of  this  topic, 
but  soon  falls  into  a  serious  strain  of  moral  descriptions, 
intermixed  with  excellent  sentiments  and  portraitures,  with 
no  perceptible  method,  but  freely  ranging  from  thought  to 
thought,  from  the  image  to  its  improvement,  as  unshackled 
fancy  happens  to  suggest.  “  it  is  difficult/5  says  a  good 
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writer,  c<  to  determine  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  excel* 
Jence  of  this  charming  production.  In  the  description  of 
natural  objects  it  unites  the  most  minute  accuracy  with 
striking  elegance  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  pious  and 
moral  reflections  of  the  “  Task”  touch  the  heart  with  irre¬ 
sistible  force;  and  its  delineations  of  character  are  life  itself. 
The  personifications  and  allegorical  figures  interspersed  dis¬ 
play  high  powers  of  fancy  ;  and  the  figure  of  Winter  riding 
on  his  sledgy  car,  may  vie  in  sublimity  with  any  poetical  ef¬ 
fort  of  imagination.”  There  is  added  to  this  volume  a  piece 
entitled  u  Tirocinium,  or  a  review  of  schools  ;J’  which  is  a 
piece  of  great  merit,  and  is  replete  with  striking  observa¬ 
tions.  The  popular  story  of  “  John  Gilpin”  shows  that 
Mr.  Cowper  had  a  strong  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  na¬ 
turally  balancing  in  his  disposition  the  gloomy  propensity 
which  circumstances  rendered  finally  predominant. 


The  celebrity  which  he  acquired  by  the  publication  of  his 
<c  Task,”  enabled  him  to  procure  numerous  subscribers  to  an¬ 
other  work  also  suggested  to  him  by  the  kindness  of  Lady  Aus¬ 
ten,  namely,  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 
into  blank  verse.  This  exertion  seems  to  have  been  too  great  for 
his  enfeebled  frame;  or  perhaps  the  want  of  stimulus  consequent 
upon  the  finishing  of  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  was 
detrimental  to  his  intellectual  health.  However  this  may  be, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  closing  period  cf  his  life  was  dark  and 
dismal.  It  was  his  lot  for  five  years  to  survive  Mrs.  Unwin, 
<c  the  dear  companion  of  his  walks;”  during  which  time  no 
ray  of  light  could  penetrate  his  mental  gloom.  Nothing 
was  capable  of  durably  relieving  his  mind  from  the  horrible 
impressions  which  it  had  undergone,  and  almost  absolute 
despair  was  the  state  in  which  it  finally  settled.  On  Friday, 
April  215 th  lbOO,  death  terminated  his  sufferings. 


Mr.  Uayley  has  justly  observed  that  Cowper 
poet  from  the  noblest  of  motives,- — from  a  desire 
the  inoral  and  religious  improvement  of  mankind  ; 
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aring  himself  for  .the. discharge  of  this  duty  he.  applied  him- 
i elf  to  the  genuine  source  of  sublime  thoughts  and  pure,  ar- 
:  actions  ; — the  holy  Scriptures.  Injiis  earlier  poetical  pro¬ 
ductions  he,  upon  due  consideration,  preferred  as  ms  model 
ihe  nervous  roughness  of  Dry  den  or  Cnurchill  to  the  unvaiied 
moothness  of  Pope.  Hence  his  lines,  though  always  preg¬ 
nant  with  sense,  are  not  ur.frequently,  when  separately  exa¬ 
mined,  found  to  be  deficient  in  melody.  This  was  not  the 
ffect  of  indolence  or  of  carelessness,  but  of  deliberate  design, 
grounded  upon  a  persuasion  that  in  a  composition  of  length  a 
mrietv  of  pause,  and  even  occasional  approaches  to  a  violation 
|)f  rhythm  are  necessary  to  awaken  attention  and  to  preclude 
he  fatigue  which  is  occasioned  by  the  sweetest  monotony. 

In  his  great  work  “  The  Task,”  Cowper  pourtrays  the 
.cenes  of  nature  with  a  pencil  equally  bold  and  delicate.  I  he 
delineation  of  domestic  scenery  also  bestows  upon  tills  poem 
i  double  power  of  attraction.  ,  In  his  serious  reflections  on 
he  most  weighty  topics  that  can  suggest  themselves  to  the 
iuman  mind,  like  the  sages  of  old,  uniting  the  characters  oi 
he  moral  instructor  and  the  poet,  he  appears  in  a  truly  vene¬ 
rable  iighl :  and  while  the  objects  of  the  satirical  effusions 
which  are  interspersed  in  his  poetn  may  well  tremble  at  his 
-eproofs,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  those  reproofs  are  too 
ustiy  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  the  vicious,  and  the.fri- 
ivolitv  of  the  vain. 

j 

Mr.  Ccnvper’s  translation  of  Homer  did  not  answer  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  public.  The  general  disappointment  which 
was  experienced  on  its  publication  was  occasioned  bv  the  rug¬ 
gedness  of  bis  verse,  and  the  want  of  elegance  in  his  turn  of 
[expression.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  “  if  Pope  justly 
•stands  accused  of  applying  the  meretricious  ornament  of  paint 
to  the  countenance  of  thev  enerable  Grecian,  Cowper  is  guilty 
of  stripping  off  his  skin  and' exhibiting  all  the  coarse  protu¬ 
berance  of  his  muscles.”  Of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  him¬ 
self  awar.e,  since  he  employed  the  lew  lucid  weeks  which  he 
Occasionally  enjoyed,  during  the  last  suspension  of  his  faculties, 

in  bestowing  on  it  some  degree  of  polish. 

. ^  .  The 
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The  letters  of  Mr.  Cowper,  published  since  his  death  b] . 
Mr.  Hayley,  contain  a  rich  store  of  intellectual  pleasure  fo: 
those  who  are  capable  of  refined  feelings,  and  of  estimating 
high  moral  excellence. 

» 

Biog.  Brit . — Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  'Poets. — - Hayley V 
Life  of  Cowper ,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Introduction - — Account  of  the  Causes  of  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor — The  same  Business  in  the  House  of  Commons * — Mo'don  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  further  Adjournment — • Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the 
same  Subject — Lord  Camden  s  Report  of  the  Examination  of  the  Physicians 
by  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council — Debate  in  the  Lords  on  a  Motion  for  a 
third  Adjournment — A  similar  Motion  discussed  in  the  Commons— -Select 
*  Committees  rn  both  Houses  appointed  to  examine  the  Physicians — Debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  State  of  the  Nation — Debate  on  the  Report—* 
Conversation  in  the  House  of  Ijords — Earl  of  Carlisle1  s  Speech  on  the  Con - 
tr  delicti  ons  in  the  Evidence  of  the  Physicians — Debate  on  the  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool's  Motion  on  the  State  of  the  Nation . 


WE  have  in  the  fifteenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  preceding  vo¬ 
lume  given  an  account  of  the  un¬ 
expected  meeting  of  parliament  in 
November  1810,  occasioned  by  his 
majesty’s  illness.  The  nature  and 
causes  of  this  malady  were  also  de¬ 
scribed,  which  will  render  it  unne- 
icessary  for  us,  in  this  place,  to  do 
more  than  give  a  summary  of  the 
broceedings  in  parliament  as  be¬ 
longing  to  that  session,  which, 
though  commenced  on  the  first  of 
November,  did  not  terminate  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  following 
July, 


Although  his  majesty  had  pro¬ 
rogued  the  parliament  to  the  first 
day  of  November,  it  was  under- 
stood,  and  even  well  known,  that 
this  was  not  the  period  intended  fot 
the  commencement  of  business,  but 
that  a  further  prorogation  was  in¬ 
tended,  of  which,  indeed,  notices 
had  been  given  in  the  Gazette.. 
This  however  could  be  effected 
only  by  a  commission  signed  by  the 
king,  and  when  the  moment  ar¬ 
rived  his  majesty  was  so  much  in¬ 
disposed  as  to  be  unable  to  affix  his 
signature  :  accordingly  exertions 
were  made  to  obtain  as  large  am 
A  2  ,  attends 
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attendance  in  both  houses  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  the  house  of  lords  about 
thirty  members  assembled  ;  but  in 
the  commons  there  was  a  much 
larger  number. 

The  lord  chancellor,  in  the  upper 
house,  stated,  that  it  was  with  the 
deepest  concern  and  regret  that  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  informing  their  lordships,  that 
such  'was,  at  ’present,  the  state  of 
the  personal  indisposition  of  his 
majesty,  that  he  had  not  thought 
it  his  duty,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  proffer  to  his  sovereign  a  com* 
mission  to  receive  the  sign  manual. 
His  lordship  proceeded  at  some 
length,  and  was  followed  by 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  who  mov¬ 
ed,  1st,  That  the  house  at  its  rising 
should  adjourn  to  the  15th  of  No¬ 
vember.  2dly,  That  for  that  day 
all  the  lords  should  be  summoned. 
Sdly,  That  the  lord  chancellor 
should  be  directed  to  write  to  every 
noble  lord,  informing  him  that  his 
attendance  was  expected  on  that 
day.  These  motions,  after  a  few 
observations  from  lord  Holland, 
were  agreed  to  without  a  dissen¬ 
tient  voice. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the 
speaker  spoke  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect  : 

“  Tins  house  is  now  met  upon  the 
day  to  which  it  was  last  prorogued. 
Tut  I  have  to  inform  the  house, 
that  notwithstanding  his  majesty’s 
royal  proclamation  in  the  Gazette, 
intimating  his  pleasure  that  parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  still  further  pro¬ 
rogued  to  a  future  day,  we  are  not 
to  expect  any  message  from  his 
majesty’s  commissioners  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  ;  no  commission  having 
been  issued  further  to  prorogue 
parliament.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
take  the  chair  of  this  house,  in  order 
that  tliis  house  may  be  enabled  to 


adjourn  itself  to  such  time  as  the 
house  in  its  wisdom  shall  deem  fit ; 
and  I  do  therefore  take  the  chair 
accordingly.” 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  rose,  and  said,  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
him  to  state,  that  the  house  was 
then  assembled  upon  the  day  to 
which  it  had  in  the  last  instance 
been  prorogued  to  a  future  day  s 
the  house  would  very  naturally  be 
anxious  to  hear,  why,  after  such 
declaration  of  his  majesty’s  plea¬ 
sure,  his  majesty’s  servants  were 
unable  to  carry  into  effect  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  wishes,  and  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  with  a.  royal  commission  for 
that  purpose.  To  relieve  that  anx¬ 
iety,  it  became  his  duty,  his  most 
painful  duty,  to  state,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  indisposition  of  his 
majesty  that  his  majesty’s  servants 
had  been  unable  to  give  effect  to 
his  royal  proclamation — that  it  was 
owing  to  the  severity  of  that  indis¬ 
position  that  the  lord  chancellor, 
whose  immediate  duty  it  was  to 
take  his  majesty’s  orders  on  such 
subjects,  could  not  obtain  the  royal 
signature  to  a  commission  further 
to  prorogue  parliament.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him,  he  was 
persuaded,  to  inform  the  house, 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  his 
duty,  or  the  principles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  for  the  lord  chancellor  to 
affix  the  great  seal  to  such^i  com¬ 
mission,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  royal  sign  manual.  Perhaps 
the  house  would  permit  him,  on 
that  occasion,  to  add  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  actual  state  of 
his  majesty’s  health.  In  doing  this, 
he  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  for  him  to  say 
any  tiling  with  a  view  to  increase 
those  feelings  of  anxiety. ai «  con¬ 
cern  entertained  by  the  public  at 
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large  respecting  the  disorder  affect¬ 
ing  his  majesty ;  nor  should  he 
then  mention  the  circumstance 
which  he  meant  to  state  to  the 
house,  but  that  he  was  persuaded 
the  public  would  derive  from  it 
very  considerable  consolation  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  and  duration 
or  his  majesty’s  present  indisposi- 
tion.  If  any  thing  could  afford 
real  consolation  to  the  feelings  of 
unfeigned  affection  and  affliction 
which  pervaded  all  classes  of  the 
public,  it  must  be  the  consideration 
that  the  cause  of  his  majesty’s 
present  illness  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  steady  unremitting  attention 
to  the  painful  and  protracted  suf¬ 
ferings  of  a- beloved  daughter.  He 
did  not  mention  this  circumstance 
as  new  to  those  who  heard  him  ; 
for  it  was  notorious  to  the  nation 
at  large,  that  from  that  cause  prin¬ 
cipally  the  illness  cf  his  majesty 
had  arisen  ;  but  he  could  not  omit 
to  observe,  that  the  knowledge  of 
that  fact  must  give  rise  to  conside¬ 
rable  and  well-founded  hopes  of 
his  majesty’s  early  and  complete 
recovery.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
also  to  inform  the  house,  that  the 
symptoms  of  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
plaint  were  peculiarly  mild,  as  well 
as  that  his  majesty’s  physicians  en¬ 
tertained  and  expressed  strong  and 
sanguine  expectations  of  his  reco¬ 
very.  Having  said  thus  much 
upon  this  most  interesting  subject, 
it  only  remained  for  him  to  touch 
briefly  upon  the  practical  question, 
as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  house  to  pursue  on 
this  occasion.  They  had,  he  said, 
a  case  in  modern  times,  which,  as 
it  appeared  to  be  analogous,  should 
be  considered  a  guide  for  their  pro? 
ceeding,  and  afforded  a  precedent 
of  a  similar  adjournment  (alluding 
to  the  case  of  his  majesty’s  first 
melancholy  indisposition,  in  1788). 


Upon  this  and  various  other  con* 
siderations  it  was  that  he  meant  to 
propose  an  adjournment  for  a  fort¬ 
night  ;  and  he  trusted  the  house 
would  feel  them  so  forcibly  as  to  go 
along  with  him  in  his  motion.  The 
house  was  aware  that  the  object  of 
the  adjournment  was  to  obtain  a 
fuller  attendance  than  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  could  possibly  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and  in  order  to  promote 
that  object,  he  proposed  to  move 
for  a  call  of  the  house  ;  and  to  give 
the  more  effect  to  this  call,  he  should 
also  move,  that  circular  letters  be 
transmitted  by  the  speaker  to  all 
the  members,  of  that  house,  to  ap¬ 
prise  them  of  the  order  for  calling 
over  the  house  on  this  day  fortnight. 
Having  thus  put  the  house  in  pos¬ 
session  of  his  views  on  the  subject, 
he  had  nothing  further  to  add,  and 
should  conclude  with  moving,  that 
the  house  at  its  rising  should  ad¬ 
journ  to  this  day  fortnight. 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose,  and  declared, 
that  he  concurred  entirely  in  all  the 
sentiments  which  had  been  so  well 
and  so  forcibly  expressed  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  was  most 
highly  gratified,  as  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  every  gentleman  present 
and  every  individual  in  the  nation 
must  be,  at  the  consolation  held 
out  in  the  statement  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  that  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  might 
be  entertained  of  the  speedy  reco¬ 
very  of  his  majesty.  Impressed 
with  such  feelings,  lie  should  not 
take  up  more  of  the  time  of  the 
house,  but  simply  to  say,  that  he 
should  second  the  motion. 

The  motions  were  all  agreed  to. 

Nov.  15.  The  lord  chancellor, 
in  the  house  of  peers,  left  the  wool¬ 
sack,  advanced  towards  the  table, 
and  addressed  the  house  : — “  My 
A  8  lords. 
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lords,  there  being  now  a  full  at¬ 
tendance  of  your  lordships,  I  trust 
you  -will  indulge  me,  in  allowing 
me  to  restate  from  this  place  what 
I  had  the  honour  to  state  to  the 
house  on  the  1st  instant  from  the 
woolsack.  It  is  my  intention  to 
conclude  with  a  motion,  and  there- 
fore  I  wish  to  make  the  statement 
from  this  place.  My  lords,  when 
your  lordships  assembled  on  the  1st 
of  this  month,  after  it  had  been 
publicly  notified  that  it  was  his 
majesty’s  royal  will  and  pleasure 
that  this  parliament  should  be  pro¬ 
rogued  to  the  29th  of  November, 
and  that  a  commission  for  such 
prorogation  should  be  issued  under 
the  great  seal,  1  then  stated,  that 
in  obedience  to  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands  I  had  prepared  a  commis¬ 
sion  for  such  prorogation,  but  that 
in  consequence  of  his  majesty’s  in¬ 
disposition  such  commission  could 
not  receive  his  majesty’s  royal  sig¬ 
nature  $  and  I  had  not  felt  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  iny  view  oi  my  duty 
to  put  the  great  seal  to  that  com¬ 
mission,  without  his  majesty’s  sign 
manual.  It  is  for  your  lordships 
to  judge  whether  in  this  view  of 
my  duty  I  have  committed  any 
error.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to 
the  legality  of  a  commission  hav¬ 
ing  the  great  seal  affixed  to  it,  and 
purpoiting  to  have  the  king’s  sign 
manual,  but  which  it  had  not  re¬ 
ceived.  I  only  mean  again  to  state, 
that  in  my  conception  of  my  duty 
I  did  not  conceive  myself  autho¬ 
rized  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  the 
commission  to  which  I  have  allud¬ 
ed,  without  the  king’s  sign  manual. 
My  lords,  I  then  stated  what  lam 
now  anxious  to  restate,  that  his 
majesty’s  indisposition  arose  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  pressure  of  domes¬ 
tic  affliction  operating  upon  his  pa¬ 
ternal  feelings,  and  that  the  phy¬ 


sicians  then  in  care  of  his  majesty 
entertained  a  confident  expectation 
of  his  majesty’s  recovery.  My  lords, 
as  the  physicians  then  had  a  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  of  his  majesty  ?s  re¬ 
covery,  so  they  now  also  entertain 
a  confident  expectation  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  recovery,  .regard  being  had 
•to  his  majesty’s  time  of  life,  and 
to  his  majesty’s  former  state  of 
health.  This  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  (I  am  anxious  to  state  their 
own  words)  not  only  of  the  physi¬ 
cians  then  in  attendance, but  of  those 
whose  care  has  since  been  thrown 
around  his  majesty,  and  is  given 
with  as  much  certainty  as  can  be 
attached  to  prognostics  upon  me¬ 
dical  subjects.  Those  physicians 
also  who  now  attend  his  majesty, 
and  who  attended  his  majesty  on  a 
former  indisposition,  stare  that  they 
see  in  the  present  state  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  all  the  symptoms  of  approach 
towards  recovery,  and  none  of  the 
symptoms  which  indicate  the  de¬ 
lay  of  recovery.  Upon  the  state¬ 
ment  which  I  made  on  the  1st  of 
this  month,  one  of  your  lordships 
moved  to  adjourn  for  fourteen  days, 
the  shortest  period  witTim  which 
parliament  can  by  law  be  assembled 
upon  any  emergency  for  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  business :  your  lordships 
are  now  assembled  in  pursuance  of 
that  adjournment,  and  it  is  for  the 
house  to  determine  what  course  it 
is  proper  to  pursue.  Under  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  stated, 
'  1  trust  in  God,  from  the  favourable 
symptoms  of  his  majesty’s  indis¬ 
position,  that  there  will  be  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  adoption  of  any  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  this  house  to  supply  the 
defect  of  the  royal  authority  ;  and 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my 
opinion,  that  the  most  delicate  and 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
present  instance,  would  be  to  ad¬ 
journ  for  fourteen  days.  My  lords, 
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kis  with  feelings  of  affliction  for  the 
indisposition  of  his  majesty,  in 
which  I  am  sure  all  your  lordships 
participate,  that  I  make  this  mo¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  in  .  the 
confident  hope  that  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  period  no  proceeding 
■will  he  necessary. ’'His  lordship  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  an  adjournment 
till  this  day  fortnight. 

The  earl  of  Moira.  “  My  lords, 
I  hail  with  joy,  in  common  I  am 
sure  with  all  your  lordships,  the 
pleasing  prospect  held  out  to  us  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  of  his 
majesty’s  recovery.  Upon  a  question 
of  this  nature,  the  important  con¬ 
sideration  necessarily  must  be,  whe¬ 
ther  the  temporary  suspension  of 
certain  parts  of  the  regal  power 
will  be  of  such  essential  injury  to 
the  public  interests,  that  our  public 
duty  requires  us  to  proceed  imme¬ 
diately  to  make  provision  for  the 
exigency.  Conceiving,  as  I  do, 
that  no  material  inconvenience  will 
result  to  the  public  interests  from 
the  delay  proposed,  I  give  my  cor¬ 
dial  support  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord.” 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  he  per_ 
fec.ly  concurred  in  what  had  fall¬ 
en  from  the  noble  earl  respecting 
the  comparison  of  inconveniences. 
There  was,  indeed,  nothing  before 
them  but  a  choice  of  embarrass¬ 
ments  :  that  was  his  opinion  when 
he  heard  the  first  tidings  of  this 
melancholy  and  afflicting  event. 
He  would  not  dwell  upon  this 
painful  topic;  not  because  he  did  not 
feci  uponitmost  deeply, but  because 
he  knew  that  there  was  nothing 
that  he  could  say  that  could  add 
to  the  feelings  of  other  noble  lords. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack  had  hardly  done  himself 
justice,  in  intimating  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt  on  his  own  conduct. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  purity  of 


that  noble  and  learned  lord’s  mo* 
tives  and  conduct,  on  this  trying  oc¬ 
casion,  in  that  particular  point. 
No  man,  understanding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  proper  uses  of  the 
powers  of  its  respective  branches, 
and  with  a  just  regard  to  truth  and 
justice,  could  advise  the  affixing 
of  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom, 
which  purported  to  bear  the  royal 
signature,  by  any  individual,  during 
the  present  situation  of  the  sove¬ 
reign.  With  the  cheering  hopes 
held  our.  to  the  house,  (not  indeed 
by  any  evidence  or  written  docu¬ 
ments,  but)  collected  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  of  the  speedy  deliverance 
and  recovery  of  the  sovereign,  he 
was  ready  to  agree  to  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  proposed.  There  was  a  great 
duty  for  their  lordships  to  discharge, 
to  his  majesty  and  to  the  people. 
He  would  rather  err,  however,  on 
the  side  of  forbearance  and  delay, 
than  on  that  of  precipitation.  That 
principle  had  formerly  regulated 
the  conduct  of  parliament.  It  was 
then  thought  best  to  make  succes¬ 
sive  short  adjournments,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
the  progress  of  recovery,  as  it  gave 
to  parliament,  then  become,  as  it 
was  now,  the  guardian  of  the  king’s 
person  and  rights,  the  power  of 
meeting  all  the  exigencies  that 
might  arise.  On  that  ground  he 
should  now  have  preferred  a  short¬ 
er  adjournment,  followed  up  by  ad¬ 
journments  from  time  to  time  as  v 
the  symptoms  of  amendment  con¬ 
tinued  to  appear.  Anxious,  how¬ 
ever,  for  unanimity,  he  should  vote 
for  the  motion.  The  king’s  mini¬ 
sters  could  alone  pronounce  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  whether 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed  were  or  were  not  such  as 
required  the  immediate  attendance 
A  it  of 
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of  parliament.  In  proposing  this 
adjournment,  they  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  a  heavy  responsibility,  which, 
he  doubted  not,  they  felt  them¬ 
selves  prepared  to  justify  to  their 
own  minds  and  to  their  country, 
He  should  now  only  offer  up  pray¬ 
ers  to  Almighty  God,  that  this 
may  be  the  last  occasion  for  any  si¬ 
milar  adjournment ;  and  that  such 
circumstances  may  providentially 
arise,  as  would  restore  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  exercise  of  the  kingly 
power,  and  to  parliament  the  regu¬ 
lar  use  of  its  ordinary  functions,  in¬ 
stead  of  their  assembling  as  a  con- 
vention  of  the  states  of'  the  realm. 
If,  however,  the  latter  of  these  al¬ 
ternatives  should  unhappily  take 
place,  he  was  prepared  to  say,  that 
they  must  then  lay  down  for  their 
regulation  the  principles  which  he 
*  had  stated,  and  act  upon  those  pre¬ 
cedents  which  had  been  already 
laid  down.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
for  one  should  give  his  assent  to  the 
present  motion. 

Earl  Stanhope  declared,  that  all 
he  wished  was,  that  the  house 
should  lay  down  the  constitutional 
grounds  of  its  present  proceedings. 
If  he  consented  to  the  present  mo¬ 
tion  for  adjournment,  it  should  not 
be  for  the  sake  of  unanimity  alone; 
but  for  this  reason,  that  from  the 
very  short  notice  of  the  former 
meeting,  and  from  the  shortness  of 
the  time  that  has  since  elapsed,  a 
number  of  peers  may  not  have  been 
able  to  come  up  from  the  dist  mt 
parts  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
would  probably  wish  for  some  fur¬ 
ther  postponement  ;  but  piincipaliy 
because  he  thought  that  they  had 
no  right  to  meet  at  all. 

The  duke  of*  Norfolk  exnressed 

A  V 

his  strong  concurrence  in  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  motion  now  before 
the  house,  and  the  sathfact'on 
which  he  felt  in  learning  that  con¬ 


fident  hopes  were  entertained  of  hi? 
majesty’s  speedy  recovery. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  spoke  at 
length  in  favour  of  the  motion  : 
several  parts  of  his  speech  were  re¬ 
plied  to  by 

Earl  Grey,  who  was  desirous  cf 
not  interrupting  unanimity,  though 
he  doubted  the  propriety  of  so  long 
an  adjournment :  “  Already,”  said 
his  lordship,  “  above  a  month  has 
passed,  and  the  duties  of  the  kingly 
office  have  not  been  performed.  Is 
not  this,  my  lords,  in  times  like  the 
present,  a  matter  deserving  of  grave 
consideration  ?  Should  the  ardent 
prayers,  which  in  common  with  all 
classes  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  I 
devoutly  offer  to  Almighty  Gcd 
for  his  majesty’s  restoration  to 
health,  be  heard,  have  we  that  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  full  and  entire  recovery 
which  we  entertained  in  1788?  At 
this  period  it  is  unquestionably  de¬ 
sirable  that  all  the  energies  of  the 
royal  mind  should  be  awakened. 
I  am  sure  no  man  can  feel  more 
sensibly  than  myself  the  distressing 
calamitv  that  has  befallen  his  ma- 
jesty,  or  can  send  up  more  eager 
wishes  for  its  removal.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  trust  that  the  house 
will  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  probability,  and  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  country. 
Let  the  house  reflect  well  on  the 
state  in  which  the  empire  is  placed. 
The  time  is  come  when  all  personal 
objects  must  be  sacrificed,  all  party 
contentions  cease.  The  functions 
of  the  royal  power  are  sacred,  and 
the  duties  of  parliament  equally  so. 
It  must  now  become  the  great  end 
of  our  exertions  and  deliberations 
to  preserve  in  full  vigour  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  io  submit 
every  minor  care  to  the  important 
pm }  uses  of  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  constitution,  and  uf  esta¬ 
blishing  the  interests  of  the  country.” 

Lord 
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Lord  viscount  Sidmoiith  said  a 
few  words,  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  house 
pf  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  made  a  similar  motion. 
Having  entered  fully  into  the  ques¬ 
tion,  he  said,  “  If  there  can  exist 
a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  such 
proceeding,  then  I  should  think 
none  will  remain  as  to  what  we 
should  do  now,  when  I  have  com¬ 
municated  to  the  house  the  intelli¬ 
gence  Ihave  in  the  course  of  thisday 
been  possessed  of,  and  which  I  shall 
feel  so  much  satisfaction  in  stating. 
Having  felt  it  my  duty  to  have  the 
best  information  on  this  afflicting 
subject,  I  have  to  state,  that  I  this 
day  repaired  to  "Windsor,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present 
state  of  his  majesty's  health — I 
there  saw  the  physicians,  and  I 
nave  the  pleasure  of  acquainting 
the  house,  that  all  the  physicians 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
his  majesty’s  health  was  in  a  state 
of  progressive  amendment — and 
also,  that  that  progressive  amend¬ 
ment  had  already  actually  begun 
to  take  place.  That  this  statement 
cannot  be  other  than  most  grateful 
to  every  gentleman  who  hears  me, 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  permit  my¬ 
self  to  doubt.  It  is,  then,  under 
circumstances  so  consoling,  so  cheer¬ 
ing,  that  I  now  suggest  to  the  house 
the  propriety  of  waiting  the  more 
decisive  issue  of  this  favourable 
turn  which  the  short  lapse  of  the 
same  interval  may  afford  us.  We 
have  good  grounds  for  indulging 
in  the  best  hopes  that  that  interval 
will  be  productive  of  that  fortunate 
issue,  for  which  the  wishes  and  the 
prayers  of  the  country  have  been 
•  so  earnest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  see  no  ground  for  apprehending 
the  occurrence  of  any  pressing  ex¬ 
igency  requiring  the  meeting  of 
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parliament  before  the  expiration  of 
that  interval.  Unless,  therefore, 
circumstances  of  extraordinary  and 
paramount  urgency  had  occurred, 
during  the  period  of  the  late  ad¬ 
journment,  requiring  the  immediate 
aid  and  operation  of  parliament,  i 
do  not  see  how  the  house  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
dispatch  of  the  public  business. 
But  when  the  existing  circumstances 
are  of  a  nature  so  different,  when 
they  are  calculated  to  encourage 
expectations  the  most  consoling,  I 
feel  confident  that  the  house  will, 
in  a  crisis  of  such  delicacy,  for¬ 
bear  to  institute,  as  yet,  any  great 
public  measure  whatever.  With 
these  impressions,  and  under  such 
a  view  of  the  subject,  I  shall  now 
move,  L  that  thy  house  do,  at  its 
rising  this  day,  adjourn  to  this  day 
fortnight.’  ” 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  this  was  vir¬ 
tually  the  first  day  of  the  sessions, 
for  their  former  meeting  was 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
journing  over.  And  upon  the 
opening  of  the  sessions,  they  meet 
under  the  alarming  circumstances 
oi  his  majesty  being  no  longer  in  a 
state  to  transact  business.  And  yet 
they  are  now  asked  not  to  proceed 
to  provide  against  so  serious  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  but  to  adjourn  over  for 
another  fortnight.  Where  there 
was  an  actual  physical  necessity, 
no  doubt  it  must  be  yielded  to  ; 
but  wliat  was  the  urgency  of  the 
necessity  then  requiring  them  to 
suspend  the  executive  government 
for  another  fortnight  ?  The  con- 
stitution  was  suspended — it  existed 
not  separable  from  the  executive 
power  of  the  king— -and  yet  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  continue 
the  suspension  of  the  constitution 
for  another  fortnight  ! — and  upon 
what  ground,  upon  what  authentic 
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testimony,  upon  what  recorded 
evidence,  was  it  that  they  were 
now  asked  to  do  this  ?  Upon  no 
such  ground — in  short,  upon  no¬ 
thing  but  the  bare,  unrecorded 
statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  !  Was  it  upon  such  mat¬ 
ter  as  that,  they  were  required  to 
ground  a  parliamentary  proceeding, 
in  a  crisis  of  such  importance  ? 
Why  had  not  the  privy  council 
been  assembled,  and  the  physicians 
examined  before  them  ?  or,  if  that 
had  been  done,  why  was  not  the 
evidence  of  those  physicians  laid 
before  the  house,  to  enable  it  to 
form  its  own  judgement,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  hazard  conjectures 
upon  the  mere  assertions  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament  ?  In  their  ordi¬ 
nary  course,  that  house  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  grounding  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  upon  mere  vague  asser¬ 
tions  coming  from  any  individual. 
No  parliamentary  proceeding  in  a 
case  of  such  importance  ought  to 
be  grounded  upon  the  mere  asser¬ 
tion  of  one  of  their  own  members ; 
they  were  to  consider  not  only  the 
king,  but  the  people,  and  both  in 
reference  to  the  other  :  the  people 
had  a  sovereign  whom  they  loved, 
and  the  king  had  a  people  whom  he 
loved  :  that  house  should  look  to 
the  interests  of  each,  in  order  best 
to  discharge  their  duty  to  both. 
He  need  scarcely  repeat  the  regret 
he  felt  for  the  severe  afflictions  of 
the  king ;  his  sense  of  them  was 
such  that  he  could  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  agree  to  the  house  adjourn¬ 
ing  over  for  more  than  from  day  to 
dav.  In  case  of  an  event,  which 
Gcd  forbid!  the  house  ought  not  to 
extend  their  adjournment  to  a  long¬ 
er  interval  at  such  a  crisis.  He 
did  not  wish  to  distract  or  to  divide 
— to  create  either  jealousy  or  anger 
— but  at  a  period  when  the  country 
was  deprived  of  the  executive  part 


of  the  government,  he  must  enter 
his  solemn  protest  against  any  mea¬ 
sure  that  would  for  another  fort¬ 
night  continue  to  deprive  them. of 
the  aid  and  counsels  of  the  remain* 
ing  two  branches  of  the  legislature  ; 
though  he  would  not  divide  jihe 
house  upon  the  question. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said  that, 
agreeing  as  he  did  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  just  sat  down,  he 
was  determined  not  to  let  the  ques¬ 
tion  go  to  a  decision  without  divid¬ 
ing  the  house  upon  it.  The  motion 
now  submitted  to  them  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  be  one  of  the  most  irrational 
and  unconstitutional  propositions 
ever  made  in  that  house.  He  would 
never  consent  to  compromise  the 
constitution.  Had  he  been  present 
on  the  last  day  of  meeting,  he  would 
have  opposed  every  motion  for  ad¬ 
journment.  The  constitution  was 
suspended,  and  he  would  not  have 
agreed  to  a  moment’s  delay,  till 
that  constitution  was  restored  ;  but 
no v/,  after  that  delay — after  defer¬ 
ring  their  duty  so  long  to  the  peo¬ 
ple — were  they  now  still  further  to 
postpone  it  for  another  fortnight  ? 
But  the  time  was  not  of  such  im¬ 
portance  as  the  principle.  He  would 
resist  it  5  and  if  he  stood  alone,  he 
was  determined  to  divide  the  house. 
If  the  ministers  were  resolved,  at 
the  risk  oi  the  country’s  safety,  at 
all  hazards,  to  prolong  to  the  ut¬ 
most  limit  the  tenure  by  which  they 
held  their  places  and  their  power, 
they  and  others  might  do  so  ;  but 
he  would  not  go  back  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  tell  them,  that  after  the  con¬ 
stitution  had  been  suspended  for  a 
fortnight,  he  had  voted  that  it 
should  be  suspended  for  a  fortnight 
longer.  A  state  of  anarchy  had 
existed  sufficiently  long.  He  would 
do  what  he  could  to  restore  to  the 
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people  tlie  government  of  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

Mr.  Tierney  and  lord  A.  Ha¬ 
milton  spoke  against  the  adjourn¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  Fuller  was  in  favour 
of  it.  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  for  ad¬ 
journing  for  a  week  only ;  and  sir 
Samuel  Romilly  thought  there 
should  be  no  adjournment  longer 
than  twenty-four  hours, 

A  long  debate  ensued,  in  which 
many  of  the  leading  members  took 
a  part  ;  after  which  the  question 
was  called  for,  when  the  house  di¬ 
vided  on  the  question,  For  an  ad¬ 
journment  for  a  fortnight, 

Ayes  -  -  -  -  343 

Noes  -  -  7  7  58 

Majority  -  285 

Nov.  29. — Earl  Cqmden,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  (president  of  the 
council,)  rose  and  stated  to  their 
lordships,  that  examinations  had 
taken  place,  before  his  majesty’s 
privy  council,  of  the  physicians 
who  attended  the  royal  person, 
touching  the  state  of  the  king’s 
health.  His  lordship,  after  a  lew 
observations,  concluded  by  propos¬ 
ing  them  to  be  read.  After  some 
remarks  from  earl  Grey,  the  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  examinations  were  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
read.  They  were  accordingly  read 
by  the  clerk. 

The  result  of  these  examinations 
Was,  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opi¬ 
nion  of  all  his  majesty’s  physicians, 
that  though  his  majesty  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  coming  to  parliament,  or 
of  attending  to  public  business,  yet 
they  entertained  the  most  confident 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  state  at  what  period  he 
might  become  convalescent. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  then  rose 
and  said,  that  the  house  having  ad¬ 
journed  to  that  day  on  account  of 
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the  lamented  continuation  of  his 
majesty’s  ill  health  on  the  last  day 
of  their  meeting,  the  privy  council 
had  assembled,  and  had  maple  the 
important  examination,  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  which  were  now  on  their 
lordships’  table,  and  had  been  twice 
read  in  their  hearing.  From  that 
examination  of  his  majesty’s  phy¬ 
sicians,  his  lordship  deduced  three 
important  leading  points  ol  consi¬ 
deration.  First,  the  establishment 
of  the  fact,  that  the  present  state 
of  his  majesty’s  illness '  prevented 
him  from  attending  to  any  public 
business,  and  the  consequent  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  exercise  ol  his  royal 
functions.  Secondly,  the  confident 
hop.es  and  expectations  entertained 
by  the  physicians  of  his  majesty’s 
recovery.  Thirdly,  that  as  to  time* 
though  nothing  specific  could  be 
stated  respecting  the  duration  of 
the  king’s  indisposition,  yet  there 
existed  already  a  considerable  a- 
mendment  of  his  majesty’s  health. 
With  these  three  material  points 
before  them,  it  would  be  for  their 
lordships’  wisdom  and  justice  to 
determine  what  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  it  would  be, fitting  for  them  to 
adopt  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  His  lordship  after  a 
speech  of  some  length  moved,  that 
the  house  at  its  rising  should  ad¬ 
journ  till  Thursday,  the  13th  of  De¬ 
cember  next. 

Earl  Spencer  objected  to  the 
proceedings  adopted  by  ministers 
on  this  occasion.  He  said  their 
lordships  would  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  stations,  if  they  did 
not  abstain  from  doing  any  thing 
that  might  injure  the  constitution  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought 
to  proceed  to  remedy,  as  lar  as 
they  could,  that  existing  defect 
which  all  so  deeply  lamented.  The 
evils  of  the  actual  suspension  of  the 
kingly  office  must  be  great  and  dan¬ 
gerous. 
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,gerous.  He  was  not  enough  of  a 
lawyer  to  attempt  to. describe  them 
in  all  their  various  injurious  bear¬ 
ings  on  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
community.  More  particularly 
must  such  evils  be  felt  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  the  country,  which 
'  V'as  widely  different,  indeed,  from 
what  it  was  in  the  year  1788.  Not 
a  moment’s  time  ought  to  be  lost  ii} 
putting  the  constitution  into  its 
proper  state.  If  their  lordships 
could  bring  their  minds  to  this  ad¬ 
journment  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  they  must  be  blind  to  the 
consequences  that  might  7  ensue. 
What  title  or  authority  had  parlia¬ 
ment  so  to  act?  After  various 
other  arguments,  the  noble  earl  al¬ 
luded  briefly  to  the  sentiments  on 
the  great  question  that  might  soon 
come  again  before  them,  as  they 
were  held  by  him  in  1788.  Had 
he  ever  seen  cause  to  change  them, 
he  would  readily  confess  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  his  opinions  :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  mature  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  had  convinced 
him,  that  they  were  constitutional 
and  well  founded.  His  lordship 
concluded  by  moving  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  all  tiie  words  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion  after  the  word^That” 
be  left  out ;  and  that  instead  there¬ 
of  should  be  substituted  words 
to  the  following  effect : — ("“That”) 
the  house  do  appoint  a  committee 
to  examine  the  physicians  appoint¬ 
ed  to  attend  on  his  majesty,  touch¬ 
ing  his  present  melancholy  indis¬ 
position,  and  to  report  the  same.” 

Lord  Moira  and  lord  Holland 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment; 
lord  Harrowby  and  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland  were  for  the  original 
motion.  The  question  being  put, 

Lord  Grenville  rose,  and  said, 
7  that  having  heard  nothing  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  proceeding  recommend¬ 
ed  by  ministers,  he  was  under  the 


necessity  of  introducing  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Never  had  he  a  wish  so 
permanently  formed  as  that  the 
proceedings  might  be  unnecessary, 
which  in  case  of  the  continued  sus¬ 
pension  of  die  executive  power  it 
would  be  proper  to  adopt.  There 
were  many  things  in  the  state  of 
the  country  which  made  him  en¬ 
tertain  that  wish.  But  whatever 
course  it  might  be  expedient  to  pur¬ 
sue,  he  was  anxious  that  the  states 
of  the  realm  should  be  unanimous 
in  their  proceedings.  Their  lord- 
ships  were  now  called  upon  to  de¬ 
fend  their  own  consistency.  It 
might  be  asked,  If  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion  they  consented  t<v  adjourn 
for  a  fortnight,  why  refuse  it  now  ? 
How  far,  he  wished  to  know,  did 
ministers  mean  to  extend  this  prin¬ 
ciple  ?  how  long  did  they  intend  to 
adjourn,  and  adjourn,  and  adjourn? 
Did  they  mean,  by  thus  assuming 
all  the  functions  of  the  executive 
government,  to  sanction  the  calum¬ 
nies  of  the  enemies  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  who  represented  the  kingly 
office  and  attributes  as  mere  empty 
names,  and  that  the  constitution 
was  vested  in  ten  or  a  dozen  per¬ 
sons  filling  the  great  offices  of  state  ? 
Were  these  persons  to  be  permitted 
to  carry  on  the  government  ?  He 
asked  it  iq  the  presence  of  those 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
laws,  whether  the  privy  council 
was  competent  to  such  an  exami¬ 
nation  as  that  of  which  the  report 
was  laid  upon  the  table  ?  They 
were  now  assembled  as  states  of 
the  realm;  a  quality  in  which  they 
would  not  meet  except  in  case  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  king.  As  such, 
they  would  take  no  steps  until  they 
had  established  the  fact  o.f  incapa¬ 
city  by  examination,  and  put  it  on 
their  journals.  They  had  no  dis¬ 
cretion  to  exercise  in  the  case,  and 
their  first  step  should  be  to  set  them¬ 
selves 
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Selves  right  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  privy  council  usurped  an  au¬ 
thority  which  did  not  belong  to 
them.  But  even  if  their  right  to 
institute  [the  examination  was  ad¬ 
mitted*  still  their  mode  of  conduct¬ 
ing  it  was  objectionable.  ‘They  had 
no  right  to  go  beyond  the  mere  dry 
question  of  fact— Is  the  king  or  is 
he  not  capable  of  exercising  the 
royal  authority  ?  In  doing  more, 
they  exceeded  their  powers.  What 
was  this  new  power  in  the  state  that 
was  to  prescribe  laws  to  parliament? 
In  what  part  of  the  oath  of  a  privy 
counsellor  were  they  made  the 
guardians  of  the  king’s  temporal 
capacity  ?  There  was  no  such  duty 
imposed  upon  them ;  no  such 
power  given  them  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  fact  of  the  royal  inca¬ 
pacity  was  to  be  ascertained  by 
themselves,  and  by  that  only  could 
their  proceedings  be  justified.  He 
for  one  would  not  do  homage  to 
these  self-created  kings,  who  pre¬ 
sumed  to  set  aside  the  sovereign, 
and  act  upon  their  own  authority. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  the 
question,  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  right  or  wrong  to  adjourn,  in 
case  the  fact  were  established.  Still, 
however,  he  would  contend  for  the 
necessity  of  that  preliminary  pro¬ 
ceeding.  He  would  wish  to  have 
that  question  determined.  He  would 
not  go  to  extreme  cases  of  a  day  or 
a  fraction  thereof,  but  he  would 
maintain  that  the  government  could 
not  be  carried  on  if  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity  ware  suspended  for  any  time. 
For  this  he  had  tire  authority  of  the 
venerable  person  who  at  that  time 
filled  the  office  of  president  of  the 
council.  That  noble  person  de¬ 
clared  it  in  his  place  in  these  words : 
<c  This  calamity  has  produced  a 
complete  suspension  of  all  the  f  unc¬ 
tions  of  the  executive  government.” 
If  ministers  would  look  into  the 
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foreign  office,  they  would  there  find 
upon  record  an  avowal  to  the  same 
effect  from  the  marquis  of  Car¬ 
marthen,  then  one  of  the  cabinet. 
They  would  find  it  in  these  words; . 
in  an  answer  to  a  dispatch  from  one 
of  our  ministers  at  a  foreign  court: 
u  I  have  received  your  important 
letter,  but  can  give  you  no  instruc¬ 
tions,  on  account  of  his  majesty’s 
unfortunate  indisposition.”  Did 
ministers  mean  to  say  that  they 
might  receive  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands,  though  parliament  could 
not  ?  Talk  of  new  governments 
indeed!  was  there  ever  so  monstrous 
an  assumption  of  power  as  this  ? 
What,  are  they,  uncontrolled  by 
parliament,  to  issue  their  orders  to 
admirals  and  to  generals  ?  nay, 
more,  shall  they  exclusively  have 
the  care  of  the  king’s  person  ? 
He  never  heard  of  such  a  power  in 
the  constitution,  as  that  the  great 
officers  of  state  might  act  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  crown.  A  noble  earl 
had  talked  of  leaving  the  vessel  of 
the  state  to  be  borne  along  for  some 
time  impulsu  remorum.  Never  was 
there  a  more  unfortunate  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  figure*  Wiiat !  wheft 
the  helm  was  abandoned,  the  sails 
torn,  the  masts  gone  by  the  board, 
and  the  vessel  in  danger  of'  going 
down,  was  she  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  left  to  the  impulse  she 
had  previously  received  ?  was  no 
effort  to  be  made  to  save  her,  to 
bring  her  into  port?  Was  she  to 
be  left  thus  labouring,  to  what  the 
noble  earl  called  impulsu  remorum  P 
What !  when  she  was  in  this  calami¬ 
tous  situation — 

. . .  .Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus,  •  * 

Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Ai'rico, 
Antennxque  gemant  ?  ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinxj 
Possint  imperiosius 
iEquor  ?- 

The  lord  chancellor,  after  ad¬ 
verting 
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▼ertmg  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
last  speaker,  observed,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  our  laws, 
the  sovereign  is  king  in  infancy,  in 
age,  in  decrepitude.  If  you  take 
away  what  the  law  gives  him,  you 
change  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  king  ;  by  the  sanction  and  au¬ 
thority  of  which  name,  you  can 
alone  rightly  act.  The  king’s  po¬ 
litical  capacity,  he  would  again 
repeat,  continues  the  same  in  in¬ 
fancy,  in  sickness,  in  age,  and  in 
decrepitude.  No  subject  can  be 
considered  in  the  same  light.  In 
such  case  the  two  houses  are  to  use 
a  sound  discretion.  God  forbid 
that  the  privy  council  should  de¬ 
clare  the  king  incompetent!.  Much 
might  be  said  on  a  question  of  this 
nature,  but  it  never  was  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  such  a  power  rested  in 
the  privy  council. 

Several  other  members  spoke  on 
the  question;  after  which  their  lord- 
ships  divided  on  earl  Spencer’s 
amendment — 

Non  contents  -  -  -  -  88 

Contents  -  -  -  -  -  -  56 

Majority  -  -  -  32 

In  the  house  of  commons  a  si¬ 
milar  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
answers  of  the  physicians  held  out 
a  pleasing  prospect,  and,  he  might 
say,  almost  a  moral  certainty  of 
his  majesty’s  recovery.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  in  this  motion  they  were 
going  beyond  the  precedent  in 
1788.  He  did  not  mean  to  repre- 
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sent  that  the  amendment  in  his  I tit- 
jesty’s  health  at  present  was  as 
great  as  that  which  lord  Thurlovr 
had  then  to  announce  to  the  lords  $ 
but  still,  in  pointing  out  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  cases,  he 
thought  he  had  sufficiently  shown 
that  there  had  been  no  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  precedent,  although 
the  strict  letter  of  it  had  been  de¬ 
parted  from.  He  thought  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  house  not  to 
coiffine  themselves  to  the  mere  let¬ 
ter  of  that  precedent,  but  to  exer¬ 
cise  an  honest  and  enlightened  dis¬ 
cretion  upon  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  which  was  then  under 
their  consideration.  As  for  his 
part,  the  best  discretion  which  hr 
could  apply  to  the  case,  prompted 
him  to  recommend  to  the  house  to 
adjourn  for  another  period  of  four¬ 
teen  days  ;  and  he  should  conclude 
by  moving  accordingly,  that  the 
house  do  adjourn  to  this  day  fort¬ 
night. 

Mr.  Whitbread  had  heard  before 
he  came  down  to  the  house,  that  it 
was  generally  understood  that  his 
majesty’s  ministers  intended  to 
move  for  an  adjournment  for  an¬ 
other  fortnight :  but  until  lie  had 
heard  the  report  of  the  physicians 
read,  he  did  not  know  how  to  cre¬ 
dit  it.  Much  had  been  said  of  the 
delicacy  due  to  the  king ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  delicacy 
was  also  due  to  the  constitution. 
Were  his  majesty  recovered,  lie' 
would  lnmseif  say  that  the  delicacy 
due  to  him  personally  \vas  net  to 
supersede  the  delicacy  and  respect 
which  was  due  to  the  kingly  office ; 
and  that  there  was  nothing  which 
the  house  should  be  more  solici¬ 
tous  about,  than  preventing  that 
from  falling  into  disrepute.  He 
should  ask,  what  was  the  present 
situation  of  the  country?  Was 
there  a  seat  of  justice,  or  a  foun- 
,  tain 
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i  airt  of  mercy  ?  Could  an  army 
be  sent  on  a  foreign  expedition,  or 
:ould  an  army  be  recalled  ?  Could 
i  culprit  receive  the  royal  mercy, 
could  he  be  legally  executed,  when 
:he  fountain  of  mercy  was  closed 
ip  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
a  ad  endeavoured  to  frighten  gen- 
itlemen,  by  talking  of  the  king 
being  dethroned.  He  should  have 
considered,  that  to  take  the  crown 
from  the  constitution,  was  still 
worse  than  the  personal  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  a  kinpc  This  was  a  situ  a- 
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tion  of  the  country,  in  which  more 
than  at  anv  other  time  the  execu- 
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live  ought  to  be  in  its  full  vigour. 
A  week  at  the  present  time  might 
bear  a  load  under  which  centuries 
would  have  staggered.  If  the 
commander  in  chief  in  Portugal, 
or  the  commander  in  chief  at  home, 
were  to  die,  how  could  their  places 
be  supplied?  If  ministers  should 
do  any  thing  to  deserve  the  repre¬ 
hension  of  parliament,  who  was  to 
be  addressed  ?  As  to  the  dethrone¬ 
ment,  who  would  say  that  George 
the  First  and  George  the  Second 
were  dethroned,  when  in  their  ab¬ 
sence  regents  were  appointed'?  If 
ministers  might  be  permitted  to  do 
every  thing  in  the  royal  name,  and 
by  the  royal  authority,  the  ministers 
would  be  themselves  the  regents. 
As  to  the  precedent  of  1?8S,  lord 
Thurlow  announced  in  the  house 
of  lords,  not  his  majesty’s  amend¬ 
ment,  but  his  convalescence,  and 
in  a  short  time  after  his  recovery 
■was  complete.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  cure  might  be  impeded  by 
parliamentary  discussion  ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  long  debates  had, 
however,  not  prevented  his  reco¬ 
very  on  the  former  occasion.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  on  the  for¬ 
mer  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  mi¬ 
nister,  who  certainly  did  at  that 
time  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
house  and  the  country  to  an  uncom¬ 


mon  decree  ;  but  he  would  ask  the 
present  ministers,  did  they  assume 
for  themselves  as  great  a  share  in 
the  confidence  of  the  country  as 
Mr.  Pitt  then  enjoyed  ?  It  would 
have  been  wiser  if  the  parliament 
of  that  day  had  enacted  provisions 
to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
this  exigency.  Two  instances  had, 
however,  since  occurred,  that  of 
1801,  and  that  of  1804,  in  each  of 
which,  from  personal  delicacy  to 
the  sovereign,  no  steps  were  taken 
to  protect  the  country  in  case  of  a 
recurrence  of  a  similar  case.  In 
the  year  1788,  his  majesty  was  in 
the  full  vigour  of  health,  and  af¬ 
terwards  met  his  parliament,  and 
showed  himself  publicly  to  his  sub¬ 
jects.  He  went  publicly  to  the 
metropolitan  church  of  England, 
to  return  thanks  for  his  recovery. 
After  the  visitation  of  J  801,  he  also 
appeared  publicly,  and  continued 
to  be  accessible  to  his  subjects,  un¬ 
til  his  sight  was  affected.  After 
that  he  ceased  to  be,  as  before,  ac¬ 
cessible  to  his  subjects,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  he  supposed  to  have  been 
more  in  the  power  of  his  ministers 
than  at  any  former  period  of  his 
life.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
he  could  hardly  conceive  it  possible 
that  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  should  be  successful  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  motion. 

Mr.  secretary  Yorke  spoke  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ponsohby  replied.  He  re¬ 
joiced,  he  said,  to  find  by  the  re¬ 
port,  that  there  was  a  high  proba¬ 
bility  of  his  majesty’s  ultimate  re¬ 
covery  ;  but  he  could  not  forbear 
to  observe,  that  all  the  physicians 
who  had  expressed  the  most  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  of  that  recovery, 
had  also  stated  that  they  could  not 
form  any  definitive  opinion,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  all  medical 
prognostics,  as  to  the  probable  time 
at  which  such  recovery  should  take 

place. 
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place,  With  tills  certainty,  then, 
of  his  majesty’s  illness*  with  die 
uncertainty  of  the  period  of  reco¬ 
ver  v,  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  very  critical  situation  of  the 
country,  would  the  house  abstain 
from  making  the  preliminary  in¬ 
quiries,  from  false  notions  of  deli¬ 
cacy  towards  his  majesty  ?  The 
rkrht  honourable  gentleman  had 
certainly  admitted,  that  if  no  con¬ 
siderable  amendment  should  have 
taken  place  after  the  lapse  of  a 
fortnight,  the  urgency  of  public 
affairs  would  render  it  necessary  to 
take  measures  for  supplying  the  de¬ 
ficiency.  But  why  this  delay  in 
taking  the  necessary  preliminary 
measures  ?  It  would  certainly  be 
disrespectful  to  the  sovereign,  and 
unconstitutional,  to  attempt  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  executive  without  a  previous 
inquiry  into  the  state  ol  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  health  ;  and  why  not  proceed 
to  make  that  inquiry  when  it  could 
be  made  deliberately  and  fully  ?  If, 
as  die  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  admitted,  measures  for  esta- 
biishing  a  regency  should  be  neces¬ 
sary,  in  case  no  amendment  should 
take  place  in  his  majesty’s  health  in 
the  next  fortnight,  why  should  he 
object  to  make  those  previous  in¬ 
quiries,  to  expedite  such  nr  asures, 
especially  as  in  the  existing  state  of 
Europe  no  man  could  tell  what 
pressing  emergencies  may  arise 
within  that  period  ?  He  should 
avoid,  on  that  occasion,  all  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  who  should  be  regent, 
though  he  d:d  net  think  any 
doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to 
the  person ;  but  he  would  state 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  duty  of 
supplying  the  defect  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  whilst  it  may  please  Provi¬ 
dence  to  a  fillet  his  majesty  with 
Ids  present  malady,  devolved 
upon  the  two  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment-  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  then  briefly  recapitulated 


the  principal  heads  of  his  argtP 
ment,  and  concluded  by  stating/ 
that  he  should  oppose  the  adjourn¬ 
ment,  as  no  man  could  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  longer  adjournment 
than  for  a  week  would  have  been, 
proposed,  whilst  a  committee  would 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  phy¬ 
sicians  in  the  mean  time :  he  should, 
therefore,  divide  the  house  upon 
this  question  ;  and  also  upon  a 
question  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  his  majesty’s  health,  if  the  house 
should  so  far  desert  its  duty  to  the 
public,  as  to  agree  to  the  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  agreeing  as 
he  did  in  many  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the. right  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
and  differing  as  he  did  from  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  as  to 
the  right  or  the  power  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  to  supply  any 
deficiency  in  the  executive,  should 
not  think  that  he  had  discharged  his 
duty  to  his  constituents,  if  he  omit¬ 
ted  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  con¬ 
currence  in  the  former,  and  of  his 
disagreeing  from  the  latter.  He 
felt  all  the  delicacy  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he 
must  discuss  the  subject  with  impar¬ 
tiality  towards  the  people.  What¬ 
ever  he  may  feel  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  king,  he  could  not  be  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  perils  of  the  country, 
which  had  now  been  for  a  month 
without  an  efficient  executive, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  continue 
for  a  fortnight  longer  in  the  same 
state.  It  was  to  him  a  strange  and 
embarrassing  question,  who  were 
to  supply  any  deficiency  which 
mighptake  place  in  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  crown.  He 
knew  of  no  precedent  for  such  a 
case  as  the  present,  but  the  great 
precedent  of  1638 ;  when  James  II. 
by  his  gross  and  arbitrary  viola¬ 
tions 
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tions  of  the  original  contract  with 
the  people  forfeited  his  crown — 
when  the  throne  became  vacant— 
and  when  the  right  of  filling  that 
vacancy  devolved  upon  the  people. 
He  could  not  allow  that  any  house 
of  commons,  still  less  a  house  of 
commons  collected  together  by  such 
means  as  it  was  notorious  that  as¬ 
sembly  was,  could  have  any  right 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  crown.  All  that  had 
been  said  respecting  delicacy,  had 
to  his  mind  been  introduced  un¬ 
fairly,  in  order  to  influence  the 
feelings  of  members  on  the  question 
in  discussion.  It  was  absurd  to 
talk  of  delicacy  upon  great  public 
occasions.  Delicacy  might  well 
suit  the  conversation  of  a  tea-table  ; 
it  might  be  very  fit  to  be  entertain¬ 
ed  towards  the  other  sex  ;  but  in 
private  life,  when  in  ordinary  trans¬ 
actions  delicacy  was  talked  of,  it 
was  only  another  name  for  roguery ; 
and  in  state  matters  the  law  and 
the  constitution  of  this  country  had 
broken  in  upon  it.  Every  one  knew 
that  several  great  officers  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  present  at  the  lying-in 
of  the  queen,  a  circumstance  which 
in  private  families  would  be  in  the 
last  degree  indelicate.  He  hoped 
he  should  never  hear  more  of  this 
delicacy.  The  crown  and  the  per¬ 
son  of, the  king  were  wholly  di¬ 
stinct.  The  laws  of  England  knew 
nothing  of  the  personal  infirmities 
of  the  king.  The  king,  by  our  con¬ 
stitution,  can  do  no  wrong  ;  never 
dies  :  and  if  ever  the  house  were  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  considerations  derived  from  his 
personal  infirmities  upon  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  state,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  constitution.  As  to  the 
precedent  of  1788,  it  was  a  prece¬ 
dent  to  be  avoided,  not  imitated, 
and  founded  upon  analogy,  or  with¬ 
out  reason.  When  he  found  the 
1811. 


right  ban.  gentlemen  taking  only 
so  much  of  this  precedent  as  suited 
their  present  purpose,  he  could  not 
five  them  much ^  credit  for  their 

O 

candour,  or  their  motives.  As  to 
who  should  be  regent,  he  would 
not  pretend  to  dictate  to  this  part 
of  the  nation,  or  to  the  nation  at 
laVge  :  but  he  should  never  lend  his 
sanction  to  the  mischievous  practice 
•which  had  so  loner  existed.  Besides, 
the  times  had  been  greatly  altered 
since  1788.  Then  we  were  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  now  we  are  at 
war  with  nearly  the  whole  world  ; 
then  France  was  impotent,  now  she 
was  nearly  omnipotent ;  then  our 
revenue  exceeded  our  expenditure 
one  million  and  a  half,  now  our 
expenditure  exceeds  our  revenue 
twenty  millions  ;  then  our  debt  was 
not  more  than  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  now  it  is  eight  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  ;  then  we  had  recently  con¬ 
cluded  an  advantageous  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  with  France,  now  our 
commerce  is  nearly  annihilated ; 
then  all  was  quiet,  peace,  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  prosperity  ;  and  how  dif¬ 
ferent  is  our  situation  at  present ! 
How,  then,  could  they  dare  to  tell 
the  people,  that  after  a  month  of 
anarchy  they  would  desert  their 
duty,  and  omit  to  t ake  the  necessary 
measures  to  save  their  falling  coun¬ 
try  ! 

General  Matthew,  lord  Milton, 
sir  To  Tur ton,  and  Mr.  Wynne 
sDoke  on  the  same  side :  Mr.  Wil- 

i 

bei-force  and  Mr.  Fuller  were  for 
the  adjournment :  and  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  that  at  its  rising  the  house 
adjourn  to  this  day  fortnight,  there 
were 

Ayes  -  233  Noes  -  129. 
Another  division  took  place  upon 
Mr.  Ponsonby’s  motion,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  examine  the  phy¬ 
sicians: 

Ayes  -  137  Noes  -  230. 
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On  the  13th  of  December  it  was 
agreed  by  both  houses,  “That  a 
select  committee  of  2i  members 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  physi¬ 
cians  who  have  attended  his  ma¬ 
jesty  during  his  illness,  touching  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  that  they 
report  the  same  to  the  house.”  An 
account  of  this  examination  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  and  volume 
already  referred  to.  The  report 
of  it  was  laid  before  the  two  houses, 
which  after u'ardsformed  thfem selves 
into  committees  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  nation. 

House  of  commons,  Dec.  20. 
After  the  house  had  been  called 
over,  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the 
house  resolving  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole,  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  being  read — the  speaker 
left  the  chair. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect  : — “Mr. Lushington,the  house, 
in  compliance  with  the  order  now 
read,  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  call  its  attention  to  the 
disastrous  state  in  which  this  nation 
is  plunged,  in  consequence  of  the 
indisposition  of  ouY  sovereign-— an 
indisposition  which  is  as  sincerely 
lamented  as  it  is  unfortunate,  and 
which  has  excited  universal  feelings 
of  regret  and  sorrow*.  Feeling,  as 
I  do,  such  to  be  the  impression, 
both  of  this  house  and  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  on  my 
part  to  take  any  course  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  awakening  such  sensations, 
or  to  excite  your  attention  upon  the 
importance  of  the  melancholy  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  discussion  cf  w  hich  we 
are  this  night  assembled.  When 
we  contemplate  the  extent  of  that 
calamity,  which  in  the  person  of 
our  sovereign  has  befallen  the 
country — when  we  view  it  under 
all  the  aggravated  circumstances  in 


which,  afflicting  such  a  personage, 
it  must  present  itself  to  our  ccnsi- 
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deration,  there  exists  little  necessity 
for  an  a|  peal  to  the  common  sym¬ 
pathies  of  our  nature.  Had  one  of 
the  humblest  of  our  fellow-beings 
been  visited  with  such  a  calamity, 
though  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  one  of  us,  either  bv  relation, 
friendship,  duty,  or  dependence,  in 
the  view  which  would  at  once  pre¬ 
sent  itself  to  our  minds,  we  should 
feel  it  as  a  duty  imperative  upon  us 
all,  to  conbgn  him  under  such  cir¬ 
ca:  stances  to  the  protection  and 
guardianship  of  his  most  affection¬ 
ate  relatives.  If  such  would  be  our 
duty  even  to  the  humblest,  how 
would  our  obligations  be  increased 
towards  those  dearly  connected 
with  us  !  and  if  with  them,  how 
much  more  does  that  duty  in¬ 
crease,  when  applied  in  the  present, 
instance — in  the  instance  of  our  so¬ 
vereign  and  king — of  him  who 
for  more  than  half  a  century  has 
been  a  blessing  to  his  people  !  who, 
duringhis  benign  reign,  has  watch¬ 
ed  with  a  parental  tenderness  and 
regard  over  the  rights  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  subjects — and  who$e  pri¬ 
vate  as  well  as  public  virtues  have 
been  the  universal  theme  of'  cur 
praises,  and  the  objects  of  our  ad¬ 
miration  !  Indeed,  when  I  contem¬ 
plate  liis  reign,  so  marked  and  il¬ 
lustrated,  I  feel  a  confidence  that, 
neither  in  this  house,  nor  in  this 
country,  exists  that  individual  who 
does  not  sympathize  in  the  distress 
of  his  sovereign.  But  whilst  these 


motives,  both  private  and  public  i-a 
their  nature,  impel  us  to  feel  the 
great  calamity  with  which  we  aie 
visited  ;  there  are  also  other  rea¬ 
sons,  wholly  of  a  public  nature, 
which  render  it  the  duty  of  this 
house  to  take  the  due  and  consti¬ 
tutional  course  of  guarding  the 
country  front  any  greater  aggrava¬ 
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lion  of  the  calamity.  We  are  now 
aware  that  the  functions  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  magistrate  are  by  his  indis¬ 
position  suspended,  and  we  must 
know  that  by  such  suspension  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  mate¬ 
rially  impaired.  The  question  for 
our  consideration  is,  therefore,  /the 
propriety  of  taking  the  means  of 
supplying  the  deficiency.  We  are 
now,  in  my  conception,  precisely  in 
the  same  situation  in  which  the 
house  was  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1788.  The  proceedings  therefore 
adopted  in  that  case,  if  the  cases 
shall  appear  10  be  similar,  point  out 
the  propriety  of  adhering  at  present 
to  the  true  constitutional  mode  of 
acting,  then  decided  on  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  parliament  ;  taking  advan¬ 
tage,  as  we  have  now  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  of  all  the  experience  and  of 
those  lights  which  that  precedent 
so  fully  affords.  A  is  indeed  a 
consolation  to  think,  that  though 
deprived  of  the  authority  and  ta¬ 
lents  which  the  great  men  who  then 
directed  the  views  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm  so  fully  possessed,  we 
are  at  this  day  more  capable  of 
fully  perceiving,  unfettered  by  the 
difficulties  of  that  period,  what  our 
paramount  duties  are.  The  prece¬ 
dent  of  the  year  1788  has,  upon  that 
point,  left  us  in  full  possession  of 
the  proper  course.  There  is  also 
this  great  advantage  attaching  to 
us  on  the  present  occcasion,  that 
since  this  melancholy  question 
came  first  under  consideration, 
there  has  not  either  in  argument 
or  conversation  been  thrown  out  by 
any  individual — indeed,  there  has 
not  been  an  expression  uttered,  tend¬ 
ing  to  glance  at  the  right,  and  at 
the  duty  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  discharge.  We  know  how 
much  of  embarrassment  and  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  created  by  a  contrary 
conduct  on  a  former  occasion.  We 
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are  aware  of  the  momentous  consi¬ 
derations  which  the  assertion  of  a 
certain  claim  produced  at  that  pe¬ 
riod — a  claim  which  was  most  wise¬ 
ly  disclaimed  by  that  personage  on 
whose  part  it  was  advanced  by  the 
individual  who  introduced  it.— - 
There  are  now  other  grounds  for 
hope.  As  far  as  the  discussions 
have  gone  on  this  subject,  they 
have  been  free  from  all  that  acer¬ 
bity  and  rancour,  which,  springing 
from  party  heat, characterized,  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  in  a  certain  degree  dis- 
graced  the  proceedings  of  that  day. 
We- have  now  the  advantage  of  not 
being  impeded  by  any  such  inter¬ 
ruption;  and  therefore  whatever  de¬ 
cision  this  house  shall  arrive  at, 
must  be  received  by  the  country 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  from 
the  manner,  the  temperance  and  the 
deliberation  which  have  marked, 
and  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  mark, 
the  debates  upon  this  important 
subject.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  post¬ 
ponements  that  have  already  taken 
place,  we  are  all  now,  I  conceive, 
unanimous  that  no  further  delay 
should  occur.  The  question  there¬ 
fore  which  now  arises,  must  be  upon 
that  course  to  which,  in  specific 
propositions,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  house  on  a 
former  night.  I  then  offered  to  your 
notice  three  distinct  propositions. 

“  I .  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  4  That  his  majesty  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  indisposition  from  com¬ 
ing  to  his  parliament,  and  from  at¬ 
tending  to  public  business,  and  that 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royad 
authority  is  thereby  for  the  present 
interrupted.’ 

45  2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  4  That  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  lords  spiritual  and, 
temporal,  and  commons,  of  Great 
Britain  now  assembled,  and  law- 
B  2  '  fully, 
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fully,  fully  and  freely  representing 
all  the  estates  of  the  people  of  this 
realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  defect  of  the  personal 
exercise  of  the  royal  authoiity,  aris¬ 
ing  from  his  majesty’s  said  indisposi¬ 
tion, in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency 
of  the  case  may  appear  to  required 
“3.  Resolved,  6  That  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  for  maintaining  entire  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  king, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  lords  spi¬ 
ritual  and  temporal,  and  commons, 
of  Great  Britain,  should  determine 
on  the  means  whereby  the  royal 
assent  may  he  given  in  parliament 
to  such  bill  as  may  be  passed  by 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  re¬ 
specting  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
and  authorities  cf  the  crown,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
king,  during  the  continuance  of  hisr 
majesty’s  present  indisposition.’ 

“  Before  I  enter  upon  this  latter 
point — a  question  upon  which,  it  is 
presumed,  the  principal  part  of  this 
debate  will  hinge — i  shall  feel  it 
both  just  and  expedient  that  I  should 
state  generally  what  my  views  are 
of  the  measure  which,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bill,  it  is  my  intention  to  re¬ 
commend  to  this  house.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  first  resolution,  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  can  possibly  oc¬ 
cur  :  lest  any  should,  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  recur  to  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  privy  council,  and 
before  the  select  committee  of  this 
house.  Every  man  must  see,  ip 
these  examinations,  sufficient  proof 
of  the  melancholy  fact  of  the 
king’s  incompetency.  But  though 
as  to  that  fact  the  evidence  is  clear, 
it  at  the  same  time  affords  confident 
and  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  re¬ 
covery  ;  and  that  there  exist  rea¬ 
sonable  hopes,  though  no  limits  are 
defined,  of  expeebng  that  recovery 
at  no  long  distance  of  time.  With 
respect  to  the  second  resolution,  for 


this  house  proceeding  to  supply  £h£ 
deficiency  in  the  personal  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  it  has  beeil 
intimated  to  me  that  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
wording  of  that  proposition  ;  but 
from  what  I  have  learned,  I  can 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
exists  any  disposition  to  contro¬ 
vert  the  main  principle  which 
that  proposition  contains.  It  seems 
so  supported  in  every  part  by 
the  precedent  of  1738,  it  is  so 
sanctioned  by  every  deduction 
which  the  history  of  the  constitution 
and  the  country  warrants,  and  is  in 
fact  impeached  by  nothing,  that  I 
shall  leave  to  the  objector  to  state 
his  arguments,  wholly  abstaining, 
myself,  from  any  previous  discus¬ 
sion  of  it.  I  assume  it  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  undenied  and  undeniable,  and 
therefore  shall  not  anticipate  any 
arguments  in  objection.  I  now 
conic  to  the  third  and  last  proposi¬ 
tion,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  entire  the  authority  of  the 
king,  proposes  that  this  house  should 
determine  on  the  means  of  giving 
-the  royal  assent  to  a  measure  for 
supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  authoritv.  The  great  and 
leading  principle  of  this  resolution 
is,  that  the  course  of  proceeding 
should  be  by  bill ;  that  course  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to 
this  house.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  submitted,  and  most  candidly  I 
confess,  that  instead  of  proceeding 
by  bill,  which  the  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site  condemn  as  unconstitutional, 
it  should  be  by  address.  In  this 
view,  I  apprehend  the  house  will 
feel  that  the  great  object  on  which 
this  night’s  debate  turns,  is  nar¬ 
rowed  to  the  question,  whether  the 
course  of  our  proceedings  shall  be 
by  bill  as  I  propose,  or  by  address 
as  the  gentlemen  at  the  other  side 
recommend.  Before  I  proseed  to 
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'weigh  the  grounds  of  preference 
upon  these  two  courses,  I  feel  the 
propriety,  as  I  previously  stated, 
to  lay  before  the  house  a  general 
view  cf  what  I  intend  further  to 
propose  in  execution  of  this  mea¬ 
sure.  It  is  in  my  view  that  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales 
should  be  appointed  to  exercise  the 
office  of  regent,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  kinp’s  indis- 

,  .  o 

position.  That,  generally,  all  the 
powers  of  the  government  should 
be  committed  to  his  hands.  That 
to  her  majesty  the  queen  should  be 
intrusted  the  care  and  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  king’s  person.  I  think 
it  also  necessary  that  due  provi¬ 
sions  should  be  made  to  notify  the 
king’s  recovery,  and  chalk  out  the 
course  of  proceeding  by  which  his 
majesty  may  be  enabled  to  reas¬ 
sume  his  functions.  These  three 
pro  visions  should  have  no  limit  in 
point  of  time,  except  what  should 
arise  from  the  duration  of  the  king’s 
indisposition.  But:  with  respect  to 
itll  the  powers  of  majesty,  I  do  feel 
that,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  king’s  indisposi¬ 
tion  into  consideration,  a  limit 
should  be  placed  on  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  crown,  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  recent.  It  was  evi- 
dent,  from  the  evidence  produced 
be! ore  the  house,  and  the  state  of 
his  majesty’s  health  in  his  former 
disorders,  that  we  are  to  look  at 
no  distant  period  for  his  recovery, 
although  no  specific  time  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  his  physicians.  That  the 
dignity  of  the  executive  office  could 
not  be  impaired  by  any  due  limita¬ 
tion  arising  from  such  considera¬ 
tions,  I  most  sincerely  feel ;  and 
therefore  I  should  think  that  a  re¬ 
striction  upon  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  regent 
for  twelve  months,  would  be  most 


advisable,  taking  care  that  the  li¬ 
mitation  should  expire  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament,  and  at  least 
six  weeks  after  it  was  gm vened.  It 
would  then  be  open  for  parliament 
to  reconsider  the  subject,  or,  if 
they  did  not  think  the  duty  neces¬ 
sary,  the  termination  of  the  restric¬ 
tion  would  have  the  advantage  of 
having  occurred  under  the  eye  and 
superintendance  of  the  legislature. 
Upon  these  grounds,  I  think  that 
there  should  be  a  suspension  for 
the  same  period  of  the  power  of 
granting  any  rank  or  dignity  in 
the  peerage,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions.  Also,  that  all  pensions  and 
offices  granted  should  continue  only 
during  the  continuance  of  the  re¬ 
gent  in  office,  unless  subsequently 
approved  and  confirmed'  by  his 
majesty.  And  lastly,  that  to  her 
majesty  the  queen,  with  the  care  of 
his  royal  person,  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  the  appointment  to  the  se¬ 
veral  offices  connected  with  his 
majesty’s  household,  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament.  These 
are  the  restrictions  which  strike  me 


as  necessary  for  the  due  protection 
of  his  majesty’s  authority  ;  and 
compose  the  provisions  which,  in 
the  shape  of  a  bill,  it  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  on  a  future  occasion  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  adoption  of  the  house. 
I  beg  leave  now  to  recall  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  distinct  question  lye- 
foie  you — a  question  which  you 
must  now  view  (whatever  may  be 
your  opinion  as  to  tl;e  propriety  of 
restriction  at  all,  or  to  the  extent 
the  restrictions  should  be  carried,) 
only  as  referring  to  the  proper 
course  of  proceeding  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  whether  by  bill  or  address  ? 


In  considering  this  subject  It  will 
be  our  first  duty,  whatever  may  o: 
our  ultimate  determination,  cau¬ 
tiously  to  adhere  to  that  principle 
with  which  the  two  houses  set  out 
B  3  in 
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in  17S8,  and  from  which  they  never 
for  a  moment  suffered  themselves 
to.  stray.  They  kept  all  along  with¬ 
in  their  distinct  viewT  the  integrity 
and  existence  of  the  kingly  office. 
We  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  abs¬ 
taining  from  every  consideration 
that  may  lead  to  any  deviation 
from  so  constitutional  an  example. 
We  have  upon  due  investigation 
found,  and  shall  have  to  enter  upon 
our  journals  a  record  that  we  have 
so  found,  that  the  functions  of  the 
royal  authority  are  interrupted,  and 
not  that  the  royal  authority  itself 
is  integrally  impaired,  much  less 
removed  ;  far  from  it.  Through¬ 
out  this  and  every  subsequent  de¬ 
bate  upon  this  question,  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  remember,  that  the 
throne  is  hot  vacant.  The  functions 
of  the  kingly  office  have  been  in¬ 
terrupted,  they  have  been  impeded 
in  their  exercise  ;  but  the  possession 
of  the  throne  and  the  right  of  pos¬ 
session  remain  untouched  and  in¬ 
violate.  I  affirm  that  the  throne  is 
filled  full.  We  are  not  now  to 
make  a  king,  but  to  take  good  care 
that,  in  providing  a  remedy  against 
the  interruption  of  the  regal  func¬ 
tions,  we  preserve  to  an  existing 
kin?  his  reversion  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  functions  of  the 
regal  power,  in  the  same  unques¬ 
tioned,  unimpaired  possession  in 
which  the  monarch  enjoyed  them 
immediately  before  the  calamity 
that  so  unhappily  suspended  his  ex¬ 
ercise  of  them.  Whatever,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  the  ingenuity  of  some 
honourable  gentlemen,  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  an  over-strained 
analogy  from  the  conduct  of  both 
houses  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
to  regul.ite  our  conduct  now — how¬ 
ever  they  may  labour  to  convince 
us  that  that  precedent  would  au¬ 
thorize  an  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  estates  at  present  wholly  un¬ 


necessary,  and  which  that  prece¬ 
dent  does  not  go  at  all  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances  to  warrant, — still 
am  I  prepared  to  contend  that  the 
arguments  by  analogy  from  such  a 
precedent  are  inadmissible,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  throne  was  in  the  one 
case  vacant,  and  so  declared  to  be, 
but  in  the  other  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  throne  is 
upon  all  hands  acknowledged.  In 
the  first  instance,  then,  inseparably 
connected  with  this  conviction,  and 
immediately  arising  out  of  it,  is  the 
sense  of  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  duty  which  has 
now  devolved  upon  us, — I  mean 
the  sacred  and  imperious  duty  of 
providing  for  tiie  king’s  ample 
restoration  to  his  rights,  as  the  so¬ 
vereign,  the  moment  his  recovery 
shall  enable  him  to  resume  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  royal  functions.  This 
was  another  great  leading  princi¬ 
ple  in  influencing  the  measures 
agreed  to  in  1788.  Thus,  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  providing  for  the  defect  in  the 
discharge  of  the  executive,  they  all 
along  considered  the  throne  as  full, 
and  one  of  the  first  objects  of  their 
provisions  was,  to  secure  to  the 
king  the  safe,  immediate,  and  in¬ 
violable  resumption  of  the  kingly 
powers,  upon  his  recovery.  With 
respect,  therefore,  to  these  two  im¬ 
portant  points,  we  find  ourselves 
furnished  with  the  distinct  and  ex¬ 
plicit  opinion  and  injunction  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament.  But  it 
seems  that  we  are  again  to  hear 
and  contend  with  a  preliminary 
objection,  which  would  certainly 
be  a  formidable  one,  if  it  could  do 
what  it  pretends  to  do,  and  show 
the  advice  to  be  injudicious,  be¬ 
cause  impracticable.  The  objection 
is  to  the  appointing  a  commission, 
by  the  authority  of  both  houses,  to 
affix  the  great  seal  to  the  act  for 
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modelling  the  regency.  This,  it 
seems,  is  considered  by  some  as 
an  unconstitutional  assumption  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  two  houses. 
Upon  what  ground  could  it  be  so 
understood  ?  that  of  entrenching 
on  the  royal  prerogative — of  using 
the  name,  where  there  was  not  the 
substance.  rphis  argument,  like 
other  plausible  arguments  too  hasti¬ 
ly  adopted,  went  much  furthet  than 
they  who  relied  upon  it  seemed  to  be 
aware  of.  It  was  well  known  that 
in  that  parliament,  which  (as  it 
was  alleged)  had  assumed  uncon¬ 
stitutional  powers,  tire  ordinary  bu¬ 
siness  proceeded — bills  were  brought 
in  in  the  same  session,  and,  alter  the 
usual  discussion,  were  either  thrown 
out  or  forwarded.  What  opened 
the  parliament  in  which  tho'se  bills 
were  discussed  ?  The  lords  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  under  the 
great  seal.  By  whom  was  the  great 
seal  affixed  ?  By  the  person  who 
had  received  the  command  of  the 
two  houses,  & c.  to  affix  it.  If,  then, 
the  meeting  of  parliament  was  il¬ 
legal,  its  subsequent  proceedings 
during  a  meeting  so  illegally  con¬ 
vened,  must  have  been  also  illegal. 
If  the  summons  was  illegal,  the 
proceedings  were  unconstitutional. 
Do  we  find  that  they  were  objected 
•to,  or  resisted  on  this  ground  ?  or 
do  we  not  rather  find  the  reverse 
of  this  ?  Do  we  not  know  that 
afterthat  parliament  had  been  open¬ 
ed  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  that  great  seal;  that  while  the 
regency  bill  was  yet  pending,  the 
private  bills  then  introduced  were, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  session, 
after  the  recovery  of  the  king,  com¬ 
pleted  and  concluded  ?  But  when 
the  king  was  happily  restored  to 
the  wishes  and  the  government 
of  his  people,  what,  may  I  ask, 
was  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
the  executive  on  the  full  resumption 
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of  its  functions?  His  majesty  by 
his  commission  came  down  to  meet 
his  parliament.  In  the  speech  with 
which  he  then  opened  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  I  would  ask,  is  there  to  be 
found  any  thing  that  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  which 
affixed  the  great  seal  to  the  bill  ap¬ 
pointing  the  commissioners?  Did  his 
majesty  revoke  the  powers  which 
had  been  so  exercised  ?  Did  he  an¬ 
nul  the  authority  which  had  been 
so  conferred  ?  Did  he  say  to  his 
parliament,  4  My  prerogative  has 
been  infringed,  my  authority  has 
been  abused,  my  great  seal  has 
been  usurped,  and  I  protest  against 
such  unconstitutional  assumption 
of  the  functions  which  belong  to 
m e  alone  ? ’  Was  this  the  la n g u age 
of  the  monarch  ? — No  !  but  direct¬ 
ly  the  contrary-— so  far  from  dis¬ 
approving  of  or  annulling  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  royal  function,  which 
the  state  exigencies  had  rendered 
necessary,  he  continued  the  session, 
and  in  doing  it  referred  distinctly 
to  that  instrument,  by  virtue  of 
which  that  very  parliament  had 
been  holden  during  the  continuance 
of  his  malady.” 

Here  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  read  some  extracts  from  the 
speech  of  the  lords  commissioners 
to  parliament  upon  the  king’s  reco¬ 
very,  commenting  upon  them  with 
great  ability  ;  anticipating  and  an¬ 
swering  the  objections  Which  he 
supposed  would  be  made  by  op¬ 
position  :  and  he  concluded  with 
hoping  the  house  would  agree 
with  him  in  the  mode  which  he 
thought  best  calculated,  consider¬ 
ing  the  times  and  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  supply  the  regal  autho¬ 
rity,  and  by  moving  the  first  reso¬ 
lution  ;  which  was  agreed  to  nem. 
eon. 

The  second  resolution  being  the® 
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read,  was  also  passed,  with  the  dis¬ 
senting  voice  of  sir  F.  Bnrdeft  only, 
who  spoke  very  ably  against  it.  He 
denied  that  the  resolution  stated  a 
fact,  when  it  asserted  that  house  to 
be  a  body  of  representatives  “  le¬ 
gally,  fully,  and  freely  appointed. ” 
The  precedent  of  1788  was  formed, 
and  was  now  pursued,  by  that  fac¬ 
tion  which  had  so  many  years  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  country  with  so  much 
disadvantage  to  its  best  rights  and 
interests,  and  without  any  other 
view  that  he  could  discover,  except 
that  of  retaining  their  own  places 
and  emoluments.  Where,  if  the 
house  freely  and  fully  represented 
the  people,  could  they  feel  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  appealing  to  the  sense  of 
the  people  ?  Of  such  an  idea  some 
would  say,  “  This  is  Jacobinism  !” 
But  his  Jacobins  were  lord  Coke 
and  Mr.  justice  Blackstone.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  law  of  parliament,  lord 
Coke  said,  in  alluding  to  former 
transactions,  that  we  have  heard  of 
the  lex  et  consuetude  parliament i ;  but 
by  what  he  called  novel  device, 
the  houses  could  confer  with 
each  other,  when  parliament  could 
not  confer  with  its  constituents. 
Did  gentlemen  seriously  think  that 
parliament  ought  not  to  take  the 
people  a  little  into  consideration  ? 
Judge  Blackstone  said,  that  the 
constitution  had  three  distinct 
branches  or  powers.  He  had  ex¬ 
plained  its  excellencies  by  showing 
the  independence  of  these  branches. 
«<  How  dangerous,”  said  the  learn- 
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eel  judge,  “  it  would  be,  were  peers 
to  interfere  in  the  election  of  the 
commons,  and  exercise  the  right 
of  taxing  the  people  !”  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  to  be  protected  by  the 
power  of  the  crown  against  an  oli¬ 
garchy,  or  a  faction  of  nobles,  and 
they  were  themselves  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  commons.  Judge 
Blackstone  compared  the  constitu¬ 


tion  to  a  machine  moved  by  three 
weights ;  the  body  not  taking  the 
direction  of  either,  but  taking  the 
right  direction  or  the  plenum  of  the 
force.  Mr.  Paine,  writing  about 
monarchy,  had  asked,  whether  it 
was  a  metaphor,  a  trick,  or  a  cheat  ? 
What  would  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  sav  in  answer  to  such 
questions?  Would  he  tell  them,  it 
was  useful  and  necessary  ?  Would 
he  say  what  are  its  services?  What 
answer  would  he  make  ?  He  show¬ 
ed  by  his  conduct  at  least,  that  it 
could  be  done  without.  Whether 
he  (the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer)  proceeded  to  replace  the 
whole  monarchy  in  all  its  powers, 
or- limited  ir,  in  whatever  hands  he 
placed  i  ,  (for  the  honourable  baro¬ 
net  would  not  say  there  was  any 
right  in  any  individual,  since  there 
was  no  law  on  the  subject  that  gave 
such  aright,  and  the  prince,  there¬ 
fore,  ml.-  nt  have  no  more  right  than 
any  other;) — yet  he  would  affirm, 
that  they,  the  house  of  commons, 
had  far  less  pretensions  and  claims 
to  che  executive  government  of  the 
country,  than  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  tin  one.  He  did  not  maintain 
the  right :  but  taking  the  expedien¬ 
cy  of  the  case,  could  any  thing  be 
more  easy  than  to  supply  the  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
it  would  be  supplied  by  law  in  the 
event  of  the  king’s  death  ?  Was  it 
not  more  expedient,  and  more  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  constitution,  to  place 
the  power  there,  where  by  legal 
course  it  would  in  due  time  go? 
Was  not  that  better  than  to  go  on 
with  a  weak  and  divided  govern¬ 
ment  ?  Could  any  thing  be  more 
likely  to  cramp  and  paralyse  all  the 
energies. of  the  country  than  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  such  a  state  ?  If  it  be 
true  that  the  kingly  office  has  too 
much  power,  control  it.  If  the 
king  had  more  than  was  necessary 
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to  animate  exertions  and  to  reward 
merit,  and  to  repress  crimes  by  pu¬ 
nishments,  it  was  as  necessary  to 
take  it  from  a  king  as  from  a  re¬ 
gent.  .  The  house  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  and  report 
of  the  number  of  sinecures.  Upon 
the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
plan,  he  might  as  well  refer  the 
highest  office  in  the  state  to  that 
committee.  But  far  different  opi¬ 
nions  did  he  (sir  Francis)  entertain 
of  the  use  and  dignity  of  the  office 
of  the  king  !  He  thought  that  the 
king  ought  to  b2  a  great  and  an  ef¬ 
ficient  magistrate.  It  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  treason  to  the  country 
to  continue  as  we  had  done  for  some 
time,  or  refrain  from  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  opinion  on  this  most  im¬ 
portant  occasion.  What  did  it  sig- 
mry  to  the  country,  then,  by  what 
names-  and  distinctions  physicians 
called  delirium,  insanity,  and  so 
forth?  Was  it,  he  would  ask,  fit 
or  safe  that  such  a  state  of  govern- 
ment  should  go  on,  vacillating  from 
time  to  time — ministers  sometimes 
concealing  the  facts  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  at  other  times  unable  to 
conceal  them  ?  If  a  receipt  were 
wanted  for  making  confusion  in  the 
country,  he  never  heard  pf,  nor 
could  he  imagine  any  thing  better 
for  that  purpose,  than  the  scheme 
of  the  minister  !  One  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians,  it  appeared,  had  thought 
Ills  majesty  fit  for  transacting  pub¬ 
lic  business  .between  the  2.5th  and 
27th  of  October,  and  another  phy¬ 
sician  thought  he  was  not.  Should 
the  safety  and  the  happiness  of  this 
country  rest  upon  such  lamentable 
uncertainty  ■  He  must  say,  that 
he  thought  that  the  provision  to  be 
made  ought  to  be  a  permanent  pro¬ 
vision.  He  objected  to  all  the  re¬ 
solutions,  except  the  first.  That 
was  unfortunately  too  clearly  true. 
To  the  second  he  had  stated  an  in¬ 
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surmountable  objection,  because  it 
contained  a  false  assumption  re- 
spectingthe  character  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  that  house.  To  the  third  he 
objected  entirely*  because  he  consi¬ 
dered  it  was  contrary  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  constitution.  The  honour¬ 
able  baronet  declared  his  solemn 
protest  against  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings,  as  miserable  shams  and 
pretences,  as  aiming  a  mortal  stab 
at  the  constitution  of  the  country— 
and  making  an  oligarchical  house 
of  commons  varnished  over  with 
forms,  to  govern  the  country.  lie 
should  therefore  sincerely  vote  a- 
gainst  the  resolutions. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  rose,  and  moved  the  third  re¬ 
solution,  which  was  accordingly 
read  by  the  chairman:  and  on  his 
putting  the  question, 

Mr.  Ponsonby  observed,  that  in 
all  that  had  fallen  f  rom  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  as  to  the  ca¬ 
lamity  which  had  brought  this  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion,  in  all  that  he 
had  said  as  to  the  affection  of 
his  subjects  for  him  upon  whom 
the  calamity  pressed  most  heavily, 
he  entirely  concurred.  That  it  must 
be  the  wish  of  all  that  his  majesty 
should  recover,  in  the  plenitude 
and  vigour  of  his  faculties,  he  also 
agreed.  But  jn  almost  every  thing 
else  he, decidedly  differed  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  He 
had  said,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  house  on  this  calamitous  occa¬ 
sion  had  been  marked  bv  a  mode- 
ration  and  gravity  very  different 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  bu¬ 
siness  had  been  conducted  in  1788, 
For  his  part,  he  did  not  thank  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  for  the 
compliment  paid  to  himself  and 
others  in  that  declaration ;  the 
design  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  being  to  revive  those 
animosities  if  he  could.  When 
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the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  disposed  to  compliment  the 
living,  he  ought  to  suiter  the  fail¬ 
ings  of  the  mighty  dead,  if  failings 
there  had  been  in  that  instance,  to 
sleep  ;  and  such  ought  to  have  been 
his  conduct  when  he  spoke  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  said, 
that  he  understood  that  an  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  principles  of  the  third 
resolution  had  been  evinced  in 
1789.;  and  he  now  called  upon -those 
who  had  acquiesced  in  what  had 
then  been  done,  to  concur  with  him 
in  the  proceedings  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house.  Pie  stood  there,  how¬ 
ever,  not  as  the  inheritor  of  any 
man’s  principles,  but  as  theassertor 
of  his  own.  There  was  no  incon¬ 
sistency  in  his  conduct :  he  had 
considered  the  proceeding  in  1 788-9 
as  unconstitutional,  and  he  still 
thought  the  same  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  unconstitutional  and  im¬ 
proper  :  and  he  would  now  state 
his  reasons  for  that  opinion.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  re¬ 
garded  the  circumstances  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  as  different 
from, the  present,  and  consequently 
as  requiring  a  different  line  of  con¬ 
duct.  He  thought,  however,  that 
there  was  much  parity  between  the 
cases.  What  constituted  the  de¬ 
lect,  which  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  supply  ?  the  absence  of  the 
kingly  power.  They  had  here, 
indeed,  no  abdication ;  but  there 
was  an  incapacity.  The  person 
was  absent  there — here  the  mind — 
and  in  this  consisted  the  defect 
which  they  had  to  supply.  The 
incapacity  of  the  sovereign  being 
ascertained,  the  first  thing  they  had 
to  do  was  to  replace  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  on  the  footing  on  which  it 
ought  to  stand.  But  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  wished  to  pro¬ 


ceed  immediately  to  legislate,  there 
being  only  two  estates  capable  of 
exeicising  their  legal  powers  for 
that  purpose.  He  (Mr.  Perceval) 
maintained  that  the  two  houses  had 
the  command  of  the  great  seal  ; 
but  he  had  not  mentioned  where 
he  had  read  or  found  this  doctrine. 
Neither  lords  nor  commons  had  the 
command  of  the  great  sea).  It 
was  the  king’s  seal,  and  his  alone. 
Who  directed  the  lord  chancellor 
to  affix  that  seal  ?  His  majesty,  and 
he  only.  By  the  proceeding  re¬ 
commended  by  the  right  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman,  the  house*  would 
usurp  the  powers  and  functions  of 
royalty.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  said,  that  the  proposition 
which  he  submitted  was  conform¬ 
able  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  constitution.  Now  let  us  see 
how  this  proceeding  was  warranted 
by  principles  and  precedents. 

Here  the  honourable  gentleman 
argued  on  the  cases  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution,  in  justification  of  the 
proposition  which  he  meant  to  offer 
to  tire  consideration  of  the  house. 
It  was  obvious,  if  this  proposition 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
were  agreed  to  by  the  house,  it 
could  not  be  considered  v  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  act  of  parliament.  It 
would  he  a  mere  fiction,  or  what 
was  worse,  a  fraud — an  imposition 
on  the  country  ;  and  went  to  import 
that  his  majesty  had  given  to  it  the 
royal  assent,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  have  given 
any  such  assent.  It  was  a  mon¬ 
strous  doctrine  to  maintain,  that 
the  house  ought  to  be  called  on  to 
supply  a  deficiency,  the  filling  up 
of  which  was  so  essential  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
king  himself,  by  this  fraud,  when 
there  were  other  modes  not  subject 
to  any  such  objection,  in  which  the 

measure 
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measure  might  he  accomplished,-—- 
those,  too,  having  been  acted  on 
in  the  very  best  periods  of  our  his¬ 
tory.  Tiie  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  (Perceval)  desired  to  know 
whether,  if  the  two  houses  were  to 
vote  addresses  to  the  prince  ,of 
Wales,  these  addresses  would  not 
confer  on  him  the  power  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  functions  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  government,  just  as  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  power  should  he  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  proposition  he  had 
-submitted  to  the  house  ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  address  so  to  be  voted  by 
them  would  not  be  an  act  of  the 
house  ?  He  answered.  Certainly  ; 
it  would  give  the  same  powers ;  it 
would  be  an  act  of  that  house  ;  and 
he  meant  it  should  have  both  those 
effects.  He  went  along  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  two  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment  had  the  right,  and  the  only 
right — -and,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
also  their  duty  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  executive.  All  that 
he  contended  was,  that  there  was 
a  consistent  mode  of  doing  this, 
and  that  the  mode  he  had  now 
pointed  out  was  this  consistent 
mode.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  (Perceval),  however,  said, 
that  by  following  his  way,  the 
house  would  be  enabled  to  tell  his 
royal  highness  what  were  the  limi¬ 
tations  they  wished  to  impose  on 
him,  whereas  in  his  (Mr.  Ponson- 
byks)  mode  of  proceeding,  they 
would  have  no  such  opportunity. 
This  he  denied  utterly.  It  was 
just  as  possible  to  adjust  the  limi¬ 
tations  afterwards,  when  the  par¬ 
liament  was  complete  by  the  re¬ 
vival,  of  the  royal .  functions,  as  it 
could  be  by  the  defective  and  un¬ 
constitutional  act  recommended 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
When  the  house  should  have  ap¬ 
pointed  his  royal  highness  regent, 


they  surely  meant  that  he  should 
have  the  power  of  assembling  or 
dissolving  them.  Did  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  however, 
suspect  that  he  would  exercise  that 
power  without  due  discretion?  Did 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  sus¬ 
pect,  when  the  house  should  send 
up  bills  which  were  necessary  to  be 
passed,  that  his  royal  highness 
would  deny  them  his  assent  ?  If 
he  did  not  suspect  any  of  these 
things,  what  fear  was  there,  though 
the  limitations  should  not  go  along 
with  the  appointment  to  the  office  of 
regent  ?  Another  act  that  he  (Mr. 
Ponsonby)  should  propose,  besides 
the  address  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
would  be,  that  some  proceeding 
should  immediately  be  taken  to  give 
validity  to  what  the  house  had  done 
while  it  was  not  complete.  Did 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
suppose  that  the  prince  of  Wales, 
or  any  other  person  who  should  be 
appointed  regent,  would  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  reasonable  wishes 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament? 
Pie  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  could  entertain  such  an  idea 
of  a  person  whom  he  himself  pro¬ 
posed  to  appoint  regent  of  tfiesa, 
kingdoms.  Pie  could  not  conceive 
so  monstrous  a  proposition.  The 
deficiency  in  the  executive  power 
must  be  supplied  m  some  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  in  the  present  calamity* 
there  was  no  other  source  from 
whence  the  right  to  discharge  the 
affairs  of  the  state  could  be  de¬ 
rived,  but  the  two  houses  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  question  now  was, 
in  what  manner  this  deficiency  was 
to  be  supplied.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  proposed  to  follow 
the  course  pursued  in  the  year  1789 
— a  course  contrary  to  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  a  fraud  on  the  conn  try. 
If,  in  proposing  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding, 
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ceeding,  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  thought,  that  because  one 
house  of  commons  having  acted  so 
vyild  a  part,  and  one  so  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  he  was  bound  to 
follow  In,  he  must  confess  that  the 
present  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  recollected  to  have  been 
told,  that  because  a  sensible  man, 
twenty  years  ago,  did  a  wrong  act, 
therefore  thatwreng  act  should  now 
be  followed  by  another  of  the  same 
kind.  What  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  proposed  amounted  ex¬ 
actly  to  this.  He  did  not  defend 
the  measure.  He  said  he  would 
net  argue  it.  He  himself  regarded 
it  as  a  perfect  measure,  and  asked 
of  the  house  to  determine  on  its 
merits,  without  telling  them  in 
what  those  m  rits  consisted.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
said,  that  what  should  be  the  limi¬ 
tations  was  not  here  the  question,' 
as  they  would  come  to  be  discussed 
in  the  bill.  For  his  own  part,  to 
any  restrictions  on  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  at  this  time  of  day,  he  should 
highly  object.  He  was  come  to 
that  time  of  life  seldom  attained  by 
kings  when  they  mounted  their 
thrones.  If  at  the  age  of  48  years 
he  was  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
power,  he  should  be  afraid  he  never 
would  he  lit ;  and  if  it  was  necessa-. 
ry  for  the  house  to  look  to  every 
part  of  his  conduct  with  so  suspi¬ 
cious  an  eye,  lie  should  doubt  much 
how  far  it  would  not  be  an  act  of 
prudence  to  make  such  inquiries 
as  should  enable  them  to  take  mea¬ 
sures  for  entirely  excluding  a  person 
so  unworthy  of  trust  from  the 
throne.  The  honourable  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving, 

“  1  hat  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales,  requesting  that 
his  royal  highness  will  be  pleased 
to  take  upon  him,  during  the  indis¬ 


position  of  the  king,  and  no  longer, 
the  government  of  this  realm  ;  and 
administer  the  same  in  the  name 
and  in  the  behalf  his  majesty,  under 
the  style  and  title  of  Regent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.” 

Mr.  Canning  said,  after  parlia¬ 
ment  had  waited  so  long  in  the 
hope  of  his  majesty’s  recovery,  he 
thought  that  without  any  further 
unnecessary  delay  the  royal  func¬ 
tions  should  be  conferred  on  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  without  much 
limitation  or  restriction.  Fie  how¬ 
ever  believed,  that  in  the  mode  by 
which  those  powers  were  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  his  royal  highness,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  follow  the 
path  which  was  traced  out  in  the 
precedent  of  J  788.  He  would  not 
contend  that  this  precedent  was  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  all  objections  ; 
but  he  saw  no  evil  that  could  result 
from  following  it,  and  therefore  he 
must  vote  for  proceeding  by  bill, 
and  against  the  amendment  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  v 

Lord  Temple  and  lord  Jocelyn 
were  for  proceeding  by  bill,  but 
they  were  against  clogging  the  re¬ 
gent  with  restrictions.  Mr.  Adam 
spoke  in  defence  of  Mr.  Ponsonby’s 
motion  ;  who  was  replied  to  by  the 
attorney-general. 

Sir  S,  Romilly  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  first  resolution  con¬ 
tained  an  absolute  contradiction  to 
the  method  which  was  proposed  in 
those  resolutions  that  followed.  We 
had  already  resolved  that  it  was  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  lords  and 
commons  to  supply  the  vacancy  in 
the  executive,  occasioned  by  the  la¬ 
mented  incapacity  of  his  majesty  ; 
and  yet  we  were  afterwards  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  procure  the  royal  assent  to 
a  bill  which  should  pass  the  two 
houses,  without  the  possibility  of 
his  majesty  assenting  at  all.  Un¬ 
der 
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dler  such  unfortunate  circumstances, 
how  can  we  devise  any  means  of 
netting  the  assent  of  his  majesty, 
but  by  the  most  palpable  fiction  ? 
Was  the  will  of  the  lords  and  com¬ 
mons  the  will  of  the  king,  or  how 
could  any  such  construction  be  giv¬ 
en  to  it  ?  His  right  honourable 
friend,  in  proposing  the  present  re¬ 
solutions,  had  relied  on  one  prece¬ 
dent  alone  :  but  he  had  said  nothing 
at  all  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment  taking  noon  themselves  tole- 
g? slate ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
pass  a  measure,  under  the  fictitious 
semblance  of  its  being  an  act  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  legislature. 
He  could  not  look  upon  that  pre¬ 
redent  in  any  other  light  but  as  a 
fraudulent  trick,  and  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  open  and  man¬ 
ly  manner  in  which  every  act.  cf 
ilegMaticn  should  be  performed.  In 
matters  rf  civil  life,  what  would 
be  said  of  a  set  of  men  joining  to¬ 
gether  and  making  a  contract  for 
[another  in  a  state  of  insanity,  and 
Employing  a  person  as  his  solicitor 
:o  affix  his  seal  or  his  signature  to 
such  a  deed  ?  Should  we  not  say 
Hat  such  a  deed  was  a  gross  impos- 
:ure,  and  absolutely  null  and  void? 
The  application  to  the  present  case 
was  easy  and  obvious.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  was  a  distinction  between 
:he  natural  and  political  capacity  of 
:he  sovereign.  It  p  oceeded  from 
heiatter,  that  in  his  courts  of  jus- 
rice  all  writs  and  acts  proceeded 
n  his  name,  though  his  presence 
.here  was  by  no  means  necessary. 
But  here  we  were  extending  the  po- 
itical  capacity  of  the  sovereign  to 
cases  of  a  very  different  sort  ;  to 
ict?.  of  legislation  where  either  his 
personal  assent,  or  his  assent  bg 
Commission,  was  absolutely  essential 
:o  their  validity,  and  could  not  b  ' 
dispensed  with.  There  was  not 
he  smallest  necessity  for  a  bill  in 


order  to  render  valid  the  restric¬ 
tions  or  regulations  under  which 
the  regency  w^as  to  beheld.  These 
might  be  introduced  into  an  address 
with  perfect  propriety,  and  the 
very  acceptance  of  that  address 
would  be  also  an  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  by  which  it  was  accom¬ 
panied. 

Several  other  members  spoke 
upon  the  question  ;  and  on  the  di¬ 
vision  there  were, 

Against  the  amendment  ,  269 
For  it . 157 


Majority  for  ministers  -  112 

The  original  motion  was  then 
agreed  to. 

On  the  2 1  st,  the  report  on  the  state 

of  the  nation  being  brought  up,  the 

resolutions  passed  on  the  preceding 

evening  w7ere  read  ;  of  these,  the 
o  „  7 

first  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
On  the  second,  lord  William  Rus¬ 
sell  moved  the  previous  question  ; 
which  occasioned  a  very  animated 
debate,  in  which  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  the  second  and  third 
resolutions  were  fully  canvassed. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  renewed  his 
arguments  against  the  second  reso¬ 
lution,  protesting  against  the  right 
about  to  be  assumed  by  the  two. 
houses. 

Mr.  Lambe  said  he  wTas  ready  to 
allow  every  deference  to  delicacy 
w'ithin  the  bounds  of  discretion— 
he  was  willing  to  do  it  abstractedly 
as  well  as  individually.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  see  this  desire  in  the 
general  sympathy  of  the  country 
— it  was  impossible  not  to  see  the 
great  bulwark  raised  round  the 
monarch  by  the  universal  respect 
and  compassion  which  he  excited. 
Abstractedly,  indeed,  every  deli¬ 
cacy  was  due  to  kings.  It  wats  the 
misfortune  of  then  high  station, 
that  every  act  they  did  was  the 
source  of  observation — their  lives, 

their 
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their  errors,  their  failings,  their 
misfortunes,  even  their  very  mala¬ 
dies,  were  subject  to  an  inquisition. 
The  proceeding  by  bill  he  depre¬ 
cated  altogether.  As  to  its  having 
more  weight  than  ?n  address,  he 
confessed  himself  incapable  of  con¬ 
ceiving.  He  could  not  see  how  a 
commission  executed  by  a  body 
could  possibly  have  more  efficiency 
than  the  act  of  the  body  itself 
whence  that  commission  emanated. 
The  proceeding  by  bill  he  thought 
illegal :  but  even-  supposing  it  was 
equally  legal  with  that,  by  address, 
still  could  not  every  object  be  as 
well  attained  by  die  hitter  ?  Could 
not  every  limitation  be  as  effectu¬ 
ally  imposed  ?  Could  not  any  pro¬ 
visions  be  as  well  engrafted  on  the 
address  as  they  were  in  a  former 
instance  on  the  declaration  of 
rights?  He  did  not  wish,  consti¬ 
tutionally  speaking,  to  trust  to  the 
discretion  of  anv  regent,  or  of  any 
icing — it  was  right  to  suspect  them, 
not  personally,  but  politically — ;t 
was  right  to  watch  over  them  with 
a  vigilance,  which,  without  suppos¬ 
ing  them  unjust,  might  prevent 
their  being  so.  To  those  who  would 
say  that  the  mode  of  address  freed 
the  regent  from  this  suspicion,  he 
would  ask,  did  not  the  mode  by 
bill  rather  tend  to  throw  tliat  sus¬ 
picion  upon  parliament  ?  Did  it 
rot  go  to  say,  that  the  moment  the 
prince  came  into  power  he  might 
influence'  the  house,  and  fritter  a- 
vay  the  limitations  ?  * 

The  mode  by  address  was  adopt-, 
ed  at  the  Revolution,  and  yet  king 
WilUiam  did  not  escape  from  the 
limitations.  It  was  true  he  wished 
to  evade  some  of  ihem,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  triennial  act  and 
another  ;  but  still  in  the  end  he 
was  obliged  to  assent,  and  parlia¬ 
ment  was  finally  triumphant.  The 
act  of  the  prince  or  regent  in  a- 


greeing  to  the  address  would  be  vo¬ 
luntary;  whereas  he  might  deem 
the  imposition  by  bill  as  compul¬ 
sory.  It  was  better,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  to  trust  to  the  honour  of  the 
prince;  and  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  others,  he  preferied  the 
proceeding  by  address  rather  than 
bill.  ^ 


Mr.  Stephen,  in  a  very  pathetic 
speech,  argued  in  behalf  of  proceed¬ 
ing  by  a  bill.  He  was  ably  answer¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Wynne. 

Mr.  Wilherforce,  upon  the  full¬ 
est  consideration  he  could  give  the 
question,  remained  of  the  same 
opinion  as  formerly.  It  was  the 
more  necessary,  though  the  right 
was  not  now  claimed,  to  follow 
the  former  precedent,  lest  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  it,  in  this  instance,  might 
lead  to  an  assertion  of  the  right 
again  on  the  part  cf  some  fu¬ 
ture  prince  of  Wales,  if  the  same 
calamitous  incapacity  should  unfor¬ 
tunately  befal  a  future  sovereign. 
The  value  of  the  precedent  was, 
that  it  would  settle  the  question  ; 
and  if  they  were  to  depart  from  it, 
there  was  no  saying  what  difficulties 
and  ill  consequences  might  follow. 
It  was  of  great  importance  for  them 
to  pursue  a  course  which  was  de¬ 
fined  and  settled.  They  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  on  this  occasion  they 
were  legislating  for  all  successive 

generations.  It  was  therefore  the 
*  » 

more  incumbent  upon  them  to  set¬ 
tle  finally  a  question,  which,  if  left 
open,  might  be  attended  hereafter 
with  the  most  alarming  conse¬ 
quences.  As  to  the  particular  re¬ 
strictions  proposed,  he  should  not 
think  it  right  to  give  a  hasty  opi¬ 
nion,  hut  should  reserve  what  he 
had  to  say  respecting  the  subordi¬ 
nate  part  of  the  measure,  till  it 
should  be  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Yorke,  sir  John 
Newport,  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  H.  Ad¬ 
dington, 
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dington,  and  lord  Porchester  took 
part  in  the  debate:  after  which 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose,  and  replied  to  the  leading  ar¬ 
guments  opposed  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions.  He  said  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  had  been  unfairly  accused 
1  of  delay,  for  sinister  purposes,  in 
the  measure  of  providing  for  the 
:  present  exigency.  Whatever  de¬ 
lay  had  been  interposed,  proceeded 
from  no  other  motive  than  the 
:  strong  hopes,  founded  in  former 
^experience,  that  his  majesty’s  reco¬ 
very  would  be  so  speedy  and  com¬ 
plete,  as  to  'preclude  the  necessity 
of  appointing  a  regent.  He  had 
.acted  upon  open  and  avowed 
grounds  ;  collecting  the  sense  of 
parliament  from  their  conduct  in 
1801  and  1804,  at  both  which  pe¬ 
riods  his  majesty  was  afflicted  with 
a  similar  malady,  without  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  appearing  to  excite  any 
wish  in  parliament  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  regent.  Fie  always  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  house  were  strongly 
averse,  except  upon  the  most  im¬ 
perious  necessity,  to  agitate  a  mea¬ 
sure,  the  effect  of  which  must  be 
to  suspend  the  authority  of  the 
crown.  So  soon,  however,  as  he 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  to 
appoint  a  regency,  hq  did  not  he¬ 
sitate  a  moment  to  urge  it,  and  to 
take  such  measures  as  depended  on 
him  to  produce  its  adoption.  A- 
mongst  the  principal  accusations 
brought  against  him  upon  the 
ground  of  this  supposed  delay  was, 
that  he  had  thereby  paralysed  all 
the  functions  of  government  civil 
and  military,  abroad  and  at  home  ; 
and  that  pending  the  incapacity  of 
the  king,  and  the  non-appointment 
of  a  regent  to  supoly  his  place,  no 
troops  could  be  sent  to  Portugal, 
nor  elsewhere,  nor  withdrawn  from 
any  foreign  station.  No  comman¬ 
der,  it  was  urged,  could  be  appoint¬ 


ed  or  superseded — that  lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  or  any  other  general,  so 
soon  as  informed  of  the  resolution 
of  the  house  of  commons  respect¬ 
ing  the  king’s  incapacity,^  might 
refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
king’s  ministers  executing  the  go¬ 
vernment—  that  no  commission 
could  he  issued  for  holding  a  court- 
martial,  or  for  criminal  trials — that 
no  money  could  be  issued  from  the 
treasury— nor  any  one  transaction 
executed  in  the  business  of  govern¬ 
ment,  without  orders  under  the 
royal  sign  manual,  which,  during 
his  majesty’s  incapacity,  could  not 
be  obtained.  But  could  any  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  on  the  other 
siae  of  the  house  really  suppose 
him  and  his  colleagues  such  fools, 
in  the  important  situations  they 
held,  as,  under  such  exigemcv,  to 
hesitate  in  giving  orders  to  the  offi¬ 
cer  who  usually  countersigned  the 
orders  under  the  royal  signature,  to 
affix  that  signature  to  such  order* 
as  required  it,  taking  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  responsibility  for  such 
acts?  Did  they  suppose  that  he 
himseli,  in  the  department  he  had 
the  honour  to  fill,  would  sooner 
risx  a  mutiny  in  the  army  or  navy, 
than  use  the  king’s  name  to  order 
an  issue  of  money  from  the  ex¬ 
chequer  to  pay  them,  merely  to 
screen  himself  from  responsibility  l 
Did  they  imagine  that  the  officers 
of  the  exchequer  would  refuse  to 
obey  such  orders  under  his  respon¬ 
sibility,  although  they  knew  the 
royal  signature  was  net  really  af¬ 
fixed  ?  He  was  confident  they 
•would  no  more  refuse  to  comply 
n  ub  such  orders,  than  the  officers 
of  the  customs  would  refuse  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  treasury.  For 
his  own  part,  he  should  think  him- 
»  tile  severest  respon¬ 

sibility,  not  to  risk  a  serious  injury 
to  the  public  service  by  declining 
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an  act,  for  which  he  should  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  look  for  indemnity  to  the 
justice  and  liberality  of  parliament, 
when  he  should  appear  to  have 
acted  under  the  pressure  of  public 
exigency.  In  fact,  all  those  cases 
suggested  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house  were  purely 
imaginary,  and  utterly  unfounded 
in  probability.  He  considered  him¬ 
self  as  doubly  responsible  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  public 
money  was  voted  by  parliament, 
and  appropriated  to  particular  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  if  he  failed  to  apply  it 
to  those  purposes,  he  should  be 
justly  liable  to  elimination  for  a 
failure  in  his  duty,  and  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  that  failure.  In  the 
just  discharge  of  that  duty,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  direct  such 
public  acts  falling  within  his  depart¬ 
ment  as  the  public  service  required  ; 
still,  however,  under  the  fullest  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  parliament  hereafter 
for  such  conduct,  and  with  the  full¬ 
est  reliance  on  its  justice  for  in¬ 
demnity,  even  when  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  should  no  longer  hold  their 
stations,  and  when  the  deliberations 
of  the  house  might  be  swayed  by  a 
very  different  influence  ;  and  if  his 
conduct  should  not  appear  to  de¬ 
serve  indemnity,  he  should  bow 
with  the  profoundest  deference  to 
the  sense  of  parliament,  whatever 
might  be  its  decision. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  a  speech  re¬ 
plete  with  point  and  animation, 
commented  upon  the  expressions, 
able,  bold,  and  unprecedented, 
which  the  ehancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  had 'that  night  made  to  the 
country.  Would  to  God  that  every 
member  of  pariian  ent  from  En¬ 
gland,  Ireland  and  Scotland  could 
nave  heard  i; — could  have  heard  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  in  the  face  of 
parliament,  proclaim  his  possession 
of  the  royal  attributes,  and  boldly 


triumph  in  his  usurpation !  Would 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  have  ventured  on  such  a 
course  ?  Would  he  have  dared  to 
tell  a  British  house  of  commons, 
that  in  any  interruption  of  the 
functions  of  the  sovereign,  the 
rights  of  the  king  descend  to  the 
servant  ?  He  would  not  :  and 
shall  it  be  endured  that  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  of  this 
day  shall  invest  himself  with  pow¬ 
ers  subversive  of  every  constitu¬ 
tional  principle? — -that  he  shall 
assume  to  himself  the  control 
over  the  public  purse,  apply  the 
public  money  when  and  how  he 
shall  think  proper,  and,  upon  a  pre¬ 
tended  responsibility,  trample  upon 
that  throne  .which  he  is  sworn  to 
support,  which  by  his  very  actions 
he  is  now  crumbling  into  dust  1  If 
lie  can  establish  that  there  existed  a 
full  and  unavoidable  necessity  even 
for  this  course,  though  my  political 
adversary,  (said  Mr.  Whitbread) 
I  trust  that  I  have  justice  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  enough  in  my  nature  to 
give  my  sanction  to  an  appeal  for 
his  indemnity.  But  when  he  talks 
in  the  arrogant  and  assuming  tone 
of  this  night,  1  tell  him,  that  when 
that  day  of  inquiry  comes, and  come 
it  must,  his  tone  on  this  night  will 
compel  me  to  view  his  conduct  with 
a  most  scrutinizing  eye.  The  cour¬ 
age  of  the  cabinet,  as  it  seems  oil 
this  night  to  be  more  fully  exhibited, 
appears  also  much  concentrated. 
Perhaps,  to  temper  the  temerity  ot 
the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
the  counterpoise  is  to  be  had  a- 
mong  his  colleagues,  and  even  in 
his  administration  there  may  be 
found  one  individual,  who  would 
not  venture  without  the  advice  of 
his  sovereign  to  put  the  great  seal 
to  any  public  document.  But  vve 
are  told  that  subordinate  officers  in 
the  exchequer  aud  other  branches 
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of  the  state  could  not  refuse  the 
unauthorized  mandate  of  the  trea¬ 
sury.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  may  “call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep  ;  hut  will  they  come  ?” 
Have  these  officers  no  positive  du¬ 
ties  to  discharge  ?  Have  they  no 
oaths  of  office  to  restrict  them  ? 
Are  their  consciences  in  possession* 
or  at  the  control,  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer?  Let  me  advise 
him  not  to  be  too  presumptuous. 
He  may  find  himself  deceived. 
This  great  minister,  who  has  led 
us  to  commercial  prosperity  and 
military  renown,  may,  however, 
possibly  find,  from  the  splendour 
of  his  career,  willing  instruments 
in  every  department  to  uphold  the 
power  he  has  wantonly  usurped. 
From  the  repeated  impunjty  which 
■every  violation  of  our  interests  has 
met,  we  have  become  so  familiar 
with  outrage,  that  very  possibly  the 
minister  of  the  day  may  be  able  to 
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effect  that  which,  if  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
a  whole  nation  at  his  back,  had 
done  in  1788,  he  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  our  affairs  one  day  longer. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  after  a  variety 
of  other  observations,  concluded 
with  assuring  the  house  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  even  in  the  case  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  speedy  recovery-,  to  provide  the 
means  of  guarding  against  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  may  arise  from  a  re¬ 
lapse,  and  of  saving  the  public  in¬ 
terests  from  being  again  impaired 
by  the  vile  fraud  which  had  been 
for  the  last  seven  weeks  practised 
Upon  the  country. 

When  the  house  divided  on  the 
second  resolution,  there  were — 
Ayes- 98— Noes  15. 

'Pile  third  resolution  was  carried 
without  a  division. 

In  the  house  of  peers  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  agitated  in  a  cursory  way 
on  the  *20 th,  owing  to  some  ques- 
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tions  put  by  lord  Plolland  respect¬ 
ing  the  , course  intended  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  bv  the  existing  administration. 
Those  questions  the  earl  of  Liver-  ' 
pool  said  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  answer.  But  although  he  could 
not  afford  his  noble  friend  all  the 
information  he  required,  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  declaring, 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  public  service  had  as  yet 
resulted  from  the  suspension  of  the 
executive  power.  Ministers,  had 
not  abstained  from  doing  Uny  acts 
which  the  safety  or  the  interests  of 
the  country  required.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  proceeding  by  bill  or 
by  address,  he  trusted  that  he  should 
be  able  to  show,  when  the  question 
as  to  the  preferable  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  came  before  the  house,  that 
the  proceeding  by  bill  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  most  legal  and  constitutional 
mode,  but  that  it  was;  the  only  legal 
and  constitutional  way  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  If  the  house  set  any  value 
upon  precedent,  if  the  practices  of 
former  parliaments  were  entitled  to 
any  respect,  they  had  no  option  but 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  1788-9. 
He  should  say  nothing  more  upon 
the  subject  at  present,  but  conclude 
with  that  general  statement. 

Earl  Grosvenor  observed,  that 
he  should  have  risen  with  more  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  if  he  could  have  approv¬ 
ed  of  what  had  been  done.  But 
when  he  reflected,  that  the  melan¬ 
choly  circumstance  which  occasion¬ 
ed  the  suspension  of  the  executive 
government  had  now  continued 
nearly  eight  weeks,  and  that  da¬ 
ring  that  time  the  house  had  gone 
no  further  than  the  preliminary  step, 
he  must  deprecate  any  further  de¬ 
lay.  With  respect  to  the  two 
modes  proposed,  that  by  bill  and 
that  by  address,  lie  must  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  When  this 
important  question  was  agitated 
C  some 
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some  years  ago,  he  gave  his  feeble 
support  to  the  proceeding  by  bill, 
because  no  injury  could  have  arisen 
to  the  country  from  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment.  Butthestate  of  the  country 
was  very  different  at  present;  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  changed ;  and  that 
which  might  have  been  very  proper 
and  justifiable  in  1788,  may  prove 
highly  detrimental  to  the  public 
welfare  at  this  momentous  crisis. 
For  these  reasons  he  would  five  his 

u 

vote  in  support  of  the  most  expedi¬ 
tious  mode  of  supplying  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment.  If  any  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  the  regent  were  necessary, 
they  might  be  embodied  in  the  ad¬ 
dress. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Clarence  said,  that  he  felt  less  diffi¬ 
culty  in  addressing  their  lordships 
now,  than  if  he  had  risen  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  noble  earl  on  the  op¬ 
posite  bench.  He  would  detain 
their  lordships  but  with  very  few 
words.  Great  and  momentous  as 
the  present  crisis  was,  he  would  now 
abstain  from  fully  littering  his  sen¬ 
timents  upon  it.  In  common  with 
all  their  loidships,  he  deeply  felt 
the  unhappy  calamity  which  called 
for  the  proceeding  which  the  house 
were  about  to  adopt ;  but  from  the 
particular  situation  in  which  he 
stood,  he  had  a  more  poignant 
cause  of  regret.  He  could  not, 
however,  avoid  making  one  short 
observation  upon  what  fell  from  the 
noble  earl,  respecting  the  precedent 
of  1788.  Had  he  at  that  time  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  among  their 
lordships,  his  conduct  would  have 
been  then  what  it  will  be  on  this 
occasion.  He  would  have  voted 
for  the  proceeding  by  address,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  by  hill.  He  wished 
their  lordships,  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  to  adopt  the  same  line  of 


conduct  with  the  parliament  of  that 
part  of  the  empire  which  he  believed 
he  was  the  only  one  of  his  family 
that  had  visited— he  meant  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland— and  call  upon 
the  prince  of  Wales  at  once  to  as¬ 
sume  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  he  conceived  to  be  at 
once  both  the  most  constitutional 
and  the  most  expeditious  mode  oi 
supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  exe¬ 
cutive  government :  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  it  was  the  mode  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  the  good  of  the  monarch  ;  for 
any  thing  which  was  injurious  to 
the  one,  must  prove  equally  so  to 
the  other. 

After  several  other  noble  lords 
had  delivered  their  opinions,  the 
subject  was  adjourned  to  the  27th 
of  December  ;  on  which  day,  soon 
after  the  house  met. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  business  of 
the  night,  wished  to  draw  their 
loidships’  attention  to  a  subject 
which  he  considered  of  very  great 
importance  both  to  that  house  and 
to  the  country.  He  alluded  to  a 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
containing  the  examination  of  the 
physicians  attending  his  majesty, 
before  a  committee  of  that  house  ; 
and  what  he  wished  to  draw  their 
lordships’  attention  to,  was  the  dif¬ 
ference  which  appeared  between 
the  evidence  of  the  physicians,  and 
the  bulletins  of  the  days  to  which 
that  evidence  referred.  Their  lord- 
ships,  actuated  by  motives  the 
most  amiable,  had  for  some  time 
delayed  the  performance  of  that 
great  public  duty  which  they  owed 
to  the  country  in  the  present  me¬ 
lancholy  exigency,  and  they  had 
done  so  under  the  impression  of 
those  cheerlui  hopes  which  were 
held  out  by  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
ol  his  majesty’s  timely  recovery. 

He 
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He  deeply  regretted  that  so  many 
weeks  had  passed  away  without 
any  step  being  taken,  and  that  they 
were  now  only  beginning  to  lay  the 
foundation,  when,  if  they  had  not 
been  led  away  by  what  now  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  delusive  hopes, 
the  walls  might  have  been  nearly  or 
completely  raised,  and  nothing  now 
have  remained  to  do  but  to  put  on 
the  roof.  He  was  willing  to  believe 
that  his  majesty’s  ministers  had 
been  under  the  same  delusion  as  the 
public ;  that  they  themselves  had 
been  deceived  by  the  reports  of  the 
physicians,  and  were  unacquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  his  majesty. 
He  could  not  otherwise  believe  that 
they  would  have  ventured  to  state 
to  the  house,  on  the  15th  of  No¬ 
vember,  those  cheerful  hopes  and 
confident  expectations  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  timely  recovery,  which  they 
did,  and  under  the  influence  of 
•which  the  “house  agreed  arrain  to 
adjourn,  instead  ol  proceeding  to 
execute  that  great  public  duty 
which  had  devolved  upon  them, 
and  to  commence  the  performance 
of  which  would  have  been  evident¬ 
ly  immediately-  necessary,  had  the 
real  state  of  his  majesty  been  known. 
He  was  induced  to  make  these  ob¬ 
servations,  from  reading  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Dr,  Willis  before  their 
hardships’  committee.  Dr.  Willis, 
speaking  of  the  state  of  his  .majesty 
on  the  6th  of  November,  and  on 
being  asked,  whether  the  paroxysm 
that  had  taken  pl«,ce  was  se¬ 
vere  ?  answered— “  Extremely  se¬ 
vere:  his  majesty’s  life  was  in  great 
peril.” 

Dr.  Keberden  also,  in  his  evi¬ 
dence  relative  to  the  state  of  his 
majesty  at  that  time,  on  being  ask¬ 
ed,  “  Did  you  consider  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  that  paroxysm  as  being  se- 
vere?”  answered — “  They  appear¬ 
ed  so  severe  as  to  give  his  majesty’s 


physicians  apprehensions  for  his 
life.”'  ?  • 

Dr.  sir  Henry  Halford'  likewise, 
in  speaking  of  the  same  period, 
said- — “  I  thought  his  majesty’s  life 
wars  in  some  peril.” 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  the 
physicians ;  and  what  were  the  bul¬ 
letins  which  at  that  period  were  is¬ 
sued  for  the  information  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  ?  Those  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th, 
were  as  follows 

u  Windsor  Castle,  Nov.  6,  1810. 
“  His  majesty  has  passed  the 
night  with  very  little  sleep,  and  is 
not  better  this  morning.” 

Nov.  6, 1810,8  o’clock,  P.M. 
“  His  majesty  has  had  some 
sleep,  and  has  appeared  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  throughout  this  day.” 

“  Nov.  7,  1810. 
<c  His  majesty  had  more  sleep 
last  night,  and  continues  fully  as 
well  as  in  any  part  of  yesterday.” 

44  Nov.  7»  1810,  8  o’clock,  P.M. 
<c  Plis  majesty  is  much  the  same 
as  he  was  in  the  morning.” 

“  Nov.  8,  1810. 
“  His  majesty  has  had  a  little 
sleep,  and  continues  nearly  in  the 
same  state  as  yesterday.” 

“Nbv.8,  1310,  8  o’clock,  P.M. 
44  His  majesty  has  had  a  consb 
cterable  degree  of  fever  rfi  the  course 
of  this  day,  but  has  slept  since  six 
o'clock;  and  is  now  asleep.” 

Either  the  bulletins  were  issued 
for  the  real  information  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  or  they  were  of  no  use,  and  only 
tended, to  mislead  and  delude.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  make  any 
motion  upon  this  subject,  and  he 
apologized  for  taking  up  so  much 
of  their  lordships’  time,  but  he 
thought  it  a  matter  of  too  great  im¬ 
portance  to  be  passed  over.  It  was 
due,  he  thought,  to  the  physicians, 
who  were  men  of  character  and 
honour,  and  who  were  deservedly 
high  in  estimation  for  their  skill  in 
C  2  medicine. 
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medicine,  that  some  measure  should 
be  adopted.  He  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  a  re-examination  of 
the  physicians,  in  order  that  they 
might  render  clear  that  which  at 
present  certainly  appeared  contra¬ 
dictory.  He  merely  threw  out  this 
suggestion  for  the  consideration  of 
their  lordships. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  declined 
to  enter  into  the  subject  at  present, 
as  the  noble  earl  had  not  made  any 
motion,  and  as  the  important  bu¬ 
siness  which  stood  for  the  order  of 
the  day  pressed  for  consideration. 
He  should  now  move,  “  that  the 
house  resolve  itself  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  state  of  the  nation. ” 

The  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tions  communicated  from  the  com¬ 
mons  being  read, 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  rose:  “  My 
lords,  in  rising  to  move  the  first 
resolution,  it  is  also  my  intention  to 
state  the  course  which  it  is  intended 
to  pursue  upon  the  present  melan¬ 
choly  emergency.  I  am  sure  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to 
those  feelings,  by  which  all  your 
lordships  are  influenced  in  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  discharge  of  the  painful 
duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the  cala¬ 
mity  which  has  befallen  a  monarch, 
under  whose  long  and  happy  reign 
so  many  blessings  have  been  rea¬ 
lized,  and  during  which  a  greater 
degree  of  happiness  and  internal 
tranquillity  has  been  experienced, 
than  was  ever  felt  during  a  similar 
period  by  any  country  in  the  world. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  adequately 
to  express  the  painful  sensations 
which  I  feel,  in  proceeding  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  melancholy  duty  which 
has  arisen  out  of  the  great  calamity 
that  wc  all  deplore.  The  first  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your 
lordships’  attention,  is,  that  the 
throne  is  full,  and  that  the  political 
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capacity  of  the  king  remains  entire 
'This  is  an  essential  principle,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  very  constitution  of 
the  monarchy,  and  without  which 
the'  most  dangerous  consequences 
might  ensue.  The  fact  that  the 
personal  exercise  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  is  interrupted,  is  one  upon 
which,  unfortunately,  no  difference 
of  opinion  can  arise,  and  it  is  also 
evident  that  some  measure  must  be 
taken  to  supply  that  defect.  The 
next  principle  to  which  I  wish  to 
advert  is,  that  there  is  no  establish¬ 
ed  succession  to  the  regency.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
persons  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  or  succession  of  a  rep-en- 
•cy,  in  the  event  of  the  personal  in¬ 
capacity  of  the  reigning  monarch  ; 
hut  to  make  a  prospective  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  has  always  been 
found  a  question  of  so  much  dan¬ 
ger  and  difficulty,  that  our  ancestors 
have  thought  it  most  expedient  to 
abstain  from  adopting  any  such 
measure.  They  thought  it  wiser 
to  leave  the  special  emergency  of 
the  case  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
special  provision,  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  the  time,  and  lasting 
no  longer  than  that  necessity  exist¬ 
ed.  There  are  many  circumstances 
indeed,  arising  out  of  the  various 
cases  of  the  infancy,  the  sickness, 
or  the  infirmity  arising  from  sick¬ 
ness,  or  from  age  in  the  sovereign, 
which  in  my  opinion  render  it  a 
much  wiser  course  to  leave  the 
emergency  to  be  specially  provided 
for,  under  the  particular  consider¬ 
ations  arising  out  of  the  particular 
case,  than  to  enact  any  prospective 
measure.  I  come  now,  my  lords, 
to  the  third  principle  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  lordships’  atten¬ 
tion, — that  no  individual  has  any 
right  to  the  regency  except  through 
parliament.  The  precedents  in  our 
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/history  uniformly  support  this  doc¬ 
trine,  and  prove  that  when,  from 
the  personal  incapacity  of  the  king, 
a  regency  was  rendered  necessary, 
parliament  was  invariably  consi¬ 
der  e  4  the  power  from  whence  the 
right  to  the  regency  was  to  be  de¬ 
rived.  Thus  we  find  that  when, 
on  the  succession  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
to  the  crown,  who  was  an  infant, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  claimed  the 
regency,  the  parliament  searched 
for  precedents ;  and,  after  a  full 
consideration  of  the  question,  de¬ 
cided  that  he  had  no  right  to  it  ex¬ 
cept  through  them,  and  they  ap¬ 
pointed  him  regent  under  certain 
restrictions.  The  precedents  in  our 
history  are  uniformly  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  with  the  exception  of  the 
case  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  act¬ 
ed  with  a  view  to  his  claim  upon 
the  throne;  and  that  of  Richard  the 
Third,  The  fourth  principle  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  lordships’ 
attention  is,  that  whenever  a  regent 
has  been  appointed,  it  has  been  un¬ 
der  certain  restrictions.  Thus,  then, 
the  precedents  in  our  history  tend 
uniformly  to.  prove  that  no  indivi¬ 
dual  has  a  claim  to  the  regency, 
except  through  parliament;  and 
that  the  regency,  when  appointed, 
has  been  accompanied  by  restric¬ 
tions.  T  come  now,  my  lords,  to 
the  mode  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  constitute  the  regency.  Ail  are 
agreed  that  the  individual  to  be 
constituted  regent  ought  to  be  the 
prince  of  W ales.  The  two  modes 
proposed  are,  by  bill  or  by  address, 
I  have  before  stated  that  by 'bill  to 
be  the  most  proper  and  constitu¬ 
tional  mode,  and,  I  must  add,  the 
only  mode  by  which  the  desired  ob¬ 
ject  can  be  effected.  The  office  of 
regent  is  unknown  to  the  law.  For 
the  courts  below  to  take  notice  of 


the  appointment  of  a  regent,  there 
must  be  some  record  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  which  those  courts  can  legal¬ 
ly  recognise.  An  address  would 
be  only  a  record  of  parliament,  but 
would  not  be  a  record  which  the 
courts  below  could  recognise.  An 
address  may  request  the  exercise  of 
powers  already  legally  vested  ;  but 
how  can  the  prince  of  Wales,  in 
consequence  of  an  address,  exercise 
powers  which  are  not  legally  vested 
in  him?  A  legislative  measure, 
with  the  great  seal  attached  to  it, 
must  be  recognised  by  the  courts 
below,  and  will  necessarily  confer 
ail  those  powers  which  it  is  wished 
to  vest  in  the  regent.  The  two 
houses  of  parliament  must  act  in 
this  instance  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  in  directing  the  great  seal 
to  be  affixed  to  a  commission  for  * 
giving  the  royal  assent  to  such  a 
legislative  measure.  By  that 
alone  can  it  be  recognised  in  the 
courts  below.  The  great  seal  may 
be  illegally  affixed  to  an  instrument, 
but  such  an  act  can  only  be  ques¬ 
tioned  in  parliament ;  the  courts 
below  must  recognise  the  instru¬ 
ment  ;  there  can  be  no  averment 
there  against  the  great  seal/’  His 
lordship,  after  a  speech  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  moved  the  resolutions 
sent  from  the  commons.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying,.  “  The  doc¬ 
trine  which  I  have  maintained  this 
night  has  been  recognised,  not 
only  at  several  antecedent  pe¬ 
riods  of  our  history,  but  most 
clearly  and  decidedly  by  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  17 8-9-  Founded  in  jus¬ 
tice  and  'reason,  it  stands  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  voice  of  parliament 
• — it  appears  arrayed  in  all  the  gra¬ 
vity  and  authority  which  the  most 
venerable  of  our  institutions  can 
bestow — confirmed  and  sanctioned 
by  bodies,  comprehending  all  that 
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is  sacred  in  religion,  illustrious  in 
birth,  and  eminent  in  character  and 
talent — and  finally,  it  is  ratified  by 
the  approbation  of  the  third  branch 
of  the  legislature,  whose  absence  it 
was  intended  to  supply.  I  am, 
therefore,  naturally  anxious  that 
this  great  precedent  should  be 
placed  in  its  true  light,  that  it  should 
be  regarded  not  as  a  single  exam¬ 
ple,  biit  as  forming  another  great 
link  in  a  chain  of  instances,  all  tend¬ 
ing  to  uphold  the  same  principles. 
And  it  is  obvious  that,  whether  the 
defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority  proceed  from 
the  weakness  of  infancy,  or  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  infirmities  of  manhood, 
the  same  principles  are  equally  ap¬ 
plicable,  equally  important  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  interests  of  the  monarch. — • 
Thus  considering  the  question,  I 
trust  these  precedents  will  long  re¬ 
main,  and  that  their  force  and  au¬ 
thority  will  be  submitted  to  by  pos¬ 
terity.” 

Earl  Stanhope  begged  it  to  be 
understood,  that  if  he  voted  for  the 
second  resolution,  it  was  not  on  the 
grounds  stated  by  the  nohle-lord, 
but  for  reasons  of  a  very  different 
nature ;  he  was  ready  to'say  flilat  he  a- 
p  reed  tti  the  second  resolution,  which 

(O  ^  f  . 

claimed  it  as  the.  right  of  the  two 
houses  to  appoint'd  regent, ’-because 
he  found  no-act  of  parliament  whic  h 
gave  the  regency  to  any  one  in  case 
of  the  king’s^ illness  or  incapacity  ; 
no  one,  ^therefore,  had  '  a  right  to 
take  it,  and  consequently  noire  but 
the  representatives  of  the  people 
could  ’sunpiv  the  deficiency  in  the 
executive  that  was  thus  occasioned. 
This  was  his  Short  and  plain  reason 
for  agreeing  to  the  second  resolution. 
But,  in  his  'opimon,  that  resolution 
was  incomplete,  and  he  should 
therefore,  before  he  sat  down, 

Til  ♦  •  * 


propose  an  amendment  to  it  in  the 
way  of  addition.  That  amend¬ 
ment  he  should  now  read  to  the 
house,  and  it  was  this:’ 

“  That  the  powers  of  the  regent 
should  continue  Until  the  lords  and 
commons,  on  sufficient  and  satis¬ 
factory  proof  of  the  fact,  shall  de¬ 
clare  his  majesty  so  completely  re¬ 
covered  as  to  be  competent  to  re¬ 
sume  the  various  and  weighty  func¬ 
tions  of  his  royal  office.”  This 
was  negatived  without  a  division. 

Lord  Holland  objected  entirely 
to  the  second  resolution,  but  was 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  long  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  it.  He  should 
content  himself,  after  a.  very  few 
observations,  with  moving  the  pre¬ 
vious  question  upon  it ;  which  was 
put,  and  negatived  without  a  divi¬ 
sion. 

The  third  resolution  being  read. 

Lord  Holland  rose,  and  made  a 
most  luminous  reply  to  all  the  ar¬ 
guments  advanced  by  the  earl  of 
Liverpool.  He  combated  likewise 
the  doctrines  and  precedents  relied 
upon  by  the  noble  earl,  and  said, 
“  At  the  Revolution,  a  period  to 
which  I  can  never  look  but  with 
that  reverence  and  respect  due  to 
the  sense  ef  those  blessings  we  have 
derived  from  'the  exertions  of  the 
illustrious- men  who  took  a  lead  at 
that  great  feta — on  that  occasion 
our  ancestors  proceeded  in  the  line 
most  advantageous  and  convenient, 
which  was  both  recommended  by 
the  proceedings  ami  precedents  of 
our  parliamentary  history,  and  the 
analogy  of  our  laws.  They  ad¬ 
dressed  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
once.  «  But/  says  the  noble  earl, 
‘  the  case  of  the  Revolution  does  not 
now  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  throne 
was  at  that  period  declared  vacant.7 
Where  has  the  noble  earl  learned 
the  history  of  those  times?  l>oes 
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he  not  know  that  the  address  was 
agreed  to  by  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
before  the  question  of  vacancy  was 
ever  even  discussed ;  that  the  prince 
of  Orange  had  actually  begun  to 
administer  the  functions  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  before  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne  was  declared  ?  The  noble 
earl  must  indeed  trust  much  to 
our  want  of  knowledge  or  of  dili¬ 
gence,  when  he  can  fancy  that  your 
lordships  can  be  deluded  by  an  ob¬ 
jection  so  refuted  by  the  very  events, 
of  that  period  ;  when  every  one  of 
your  lordships  is  aware  that  at  the 
time  the  address  was  voted,  the 
question  of  abdication  was  kept  out 
of  sight, — and  for  this  reason,  that 
cn  that  very  question  of  vacancy  a 
considerable  contrariety  of  opinion 
was  known  to  prevail.  But  if  it 
should  be  granted  to  me  that  against 
an  address  there  exist  only  the  same 
objections  as  apply  to  the  proceed¬ 
ing  by  bill,  surely  then  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  your  lordships  to  take 
the  course  most  respectful  and 
equally  advantageous.  Let  us  act 
as  our  ancestors  did  towards  our 
gracious  deliverer  King  William, 
in  an  open  and  undisguised  manner. 
Why  not,  in  our  address,  do  as 
they  did,  namely,  state  the  provi- 
sions  upon  which  we  address  him, 
and  the  expectations  we  form  of  his 
future  conduct  ?  Of  all  modes, 
that  by  bill  I  pronounce  to  be 
most  odious  and  disgusting  to  the 
royal  personage  ;  and  as  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  it,  let  us  reflect  upon  where 
the  violation  of  its  provisions  would 
ultimately  rest.  If  a  prince  of 
Wales,  whom  you  agree  in  some 
v/ay  to  constitute  regent,  be  a  per¬ 
sonage  of  a  generous  and  noble  na¬ 
ture,  address  is  the  mode  most  com¬ 
patible  with  your  sentiments  of  his 
high  character,  while  it  best  cor¬ 
responds  with  the*  dignity  of  his 
station.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 


be  of  a  description  totally  different, 
the  object  of  suspicion  and  disre¬ 
gard — an  individual  whom  no  en¬ 
gagements  can  bind — would  he  not 
have  the  power  of  dissolving  the 
parliament,  of  adding  sooner  or 
later  to  your  lordships*  numbers, 
and  ultimately  of  bringing  to  pu¬ 
nishment  those  who  had  the  teme¬ 
rity  to  put  the  great  seal  to  an  act 
sanctioned  by  only  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  ?  Now,  my  lords, 
it  remains  to  advert  to  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  1788 — to  which  so  much 
alludon  has  been  made,  and  on 
which  so  much  stress  has  been  fix¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  decide  your  lordships 
as  to  the  propriety  of  a  similar  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  present  emergency. 
I  contend,  however,  that  it  is  not 
a  constitutional  precedent,  because 
such  a  precedent  cannot  rest  upon 
incomplete  proceeding.  It  is  not 
reconcilable  with  those  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  recognis¬ 
ed.  And,  my  lords,  when  Tye  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  it  is  not  from  any 
imaginary  belief,  that  because  they 
have  lived  three  or  four  hundred 
years  before  us,  they  are  entitled 
to  our  implicit  confidence;  that 
we  their  descendants  are  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  state  of  degeneracy.  Such 
a  speculation  may  suit  with  the 
classical  thought — 

‘  Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Pi  ojeniem  vitiosiorem 

but  ill  accords  with  constitutional 
doctrine.  When  we  appeal  to  the 
precedents  of  former  times,  it  is 
because  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  persons  who  were  contempora¬ 
neous  with  its  adoption,  and  sup¬ 
ported  it,  together  with  the  expe¬ 
rience  which  posterity  have  had  of 
its  advantages.  Trying  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  1788  by  that  definition,  and 
it  must  fail — it  has  only  the  autho- 
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rity  of  those  who  recommended  it. 
It  has  the  authority  of  lords  Cam¬ 
den,  Thurlow,  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Of 
the  great  men  who  resisted  that 
very  transaction  for  reasons  which 
your  lordships  can  easily  appre¬ 
ciate,  I  will  not  trust  myself  with 
the  recital.  In  1788  you  were  at 
peace  : — had  there  existed  at  that 
moment  the  very  importantinterests 
now  pressing  upon  this  country,  I 
am  persuaded,  notwithstanding 
the  height  of  political  animosity  at 
that  period,  no  such  length  of  time 
would  have  been  spent  in  its  discus¬ 
sion.  Yet  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  crisis  in  which  we  stand — with 
the  variety  of  public  duties  which 
force  themselves  upon  our  consi¬ 
deration,  we  have  suffered  a  period 
of  double  the  extent  to  that  admit¬ 
ted  by  our  ancestors  to  pass  with¬ 
out  having  proceeded  to  do  that 
which  constitutes  only  the  ground¬ 
work  of  our  proceeding.  I  con¬ 
jure  you,  my  lords,  exhausted 
as  I  am,  to  consult,  this  night, 
what  is  due  to  the  interests  of  the 
monarchy — to  your  own  dignity — 
and  to  the  critical  state  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  concerns.  If  every  man  but 
examine  his  hc:(rt,  he  must  feel, 
that  if  on  the  first  and  second  ad¬ 
journments  he  was  in  possession  of 
those  facts  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  have  allowed  the  delay 
that  has  been  so  studiously  sought. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  your  lord- 
ships  must  feel  that  we  have  been 
deceived  and  entrapped  by  the  de¬ 
lusive  expectations  held  out  to  us! — 
A  time  for  the  most  deep  scrutiny 
of  all  these  proceedings  must  quick¬ 
ly  arrive.  Idle  facts  with  which 
-we  are  acquainted,  at  length  com¬ 
pel  us  to  the  duty.  It  is  now  stared 
■on  evidence,  taken  upon  oath  be- 
foie  your  lordships* that  there  have 
been  periods  when  his  majesty  was 


labouring  under  that  infirmity 
which  subjects  the  human  mind  to 
the  ascendancy  of  others,  and  yet  the 
royal  assent  was  given  in  this  house, 
and  many  other  equally  important 
functions  of  the  sovereign  exercised 
in  his  name.  If  that  information 
had  been  in  Our  possession  weeks 
ago,  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to 
have  assented  to  successive  post¬ 
ponements  ?  Is  it  possible  that,  with 
that  knowledge  now,  we  are  not 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
adopting  means  to  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  a  state  of  things  ?  It 
is  indeed  to  the  discredit  of  former, 
administrations,  that  this  remedy 
has  not  been  heretofore  provided. 
As  a  humble  member  of  the  late 
one,  I  take  shame  to  myself  that  no 
measures  were  taken  against  the 
recurrence  of  such  an  awful  exigen¬ 
cy,  and  to  prevent  the  country  from 
being,  in  the  midst  of  its  dangers 
and,  difficulties,  cut  short,  as  it 
were,  of  all  legal  authority.  This 
duty,  delicate  as  it  is,  my  lords, 
must  be  done ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  any  dereliction  must  be 
on  your  lordships  and  the  other 
house  of  parliament.  I  have  to 
move,  as  an  amendment  to  the  third 
resolution,  that  after  the  word 
4  resolved/  the  following  words 
be  substituted: — 

44  4  That  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales,  being  of  mature 
age,  be  requested  to  take  upon  him¬ 
self  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
authorities  of  the  crown,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  king, 
during  the  continuance  ofhisma- 
je.vi  v’i,  present  indisposition,  and  no 
longer. 

44  4  That  an  address,  founded  on 
this  resolution,  be  presented  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales, 
requesting  him  to  take  upon  him- 
seli  the  government  aforesaid;  and 
that  it  be  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
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$ame  manner,  communicated  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  W ales, 
that  it  is  further  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  it  will  be  expedient 
to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  all 
such  powers  as  the  immediate  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  state  shall  not  call 
into  action,  until  parliament  shall 
have  passed  a  bill  or  bills  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  care  of  his  majesty’s  royal  per¬ 
son  during  his  majesty’s  present 
indisposition,  and  the  securing  to 
his  majesty,  whenever  it  shall  please 
Divine  Providence  to  restore  his 
health,  the' resumption  of  his  royal 
authority.’  ” 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  spoke  on 
the  same  side.  After  which, 

The  duke  of  Sussex:— -“Mylords, 
I  rise  not  merely  to  approve  of  the 
amendment,  but  likewise  to  cau¬ 
tion  your  lordships  to  listen  with 
suspicion  to  any  suggestion  coming 
from  that  side  of  the  house,  upon  a 
matter  of  so  high  importance,  as 
to  be  equalled  only  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  calamity  with  which  we 
are  visited,  and  which  gives  rise  to 
this  momentous  discussion. — Up¬ 
wards  of  eight  weeks  have  now 
elapsed,  during  which  immense 
period,  either  the  magistracy  of 
royalty  has  been  suspended,  or  the 
functions  of  that  authority  have 
been  assumed  by  a  committee  of 
persons  who  have  no  right  to  exer¬ 
cise  them. 

“  My  lords,  if  I  understand  any 
thing  of  the  constitution  of  my 
country,  the  ministers  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  are  a  set  of  men  whom  the 
king  calls  to  his  councils,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  they  styled  his,  confidential 
servants.  They  are  to  take  the 
pleasure  of  their  sovereign,  to  ad¬ 
vise  him  upon  all  matters  wherein 
the  welfare  and  interests  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  are  concerned,  to  the  bebt  of 
their  knowledge  and  judgement,  for 
which  they  are  responsible  to  par- 
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liament.  Iiv  consequence  of  their 
representations,  his  majesty  coni- 
mandys  them  how  to  act;  and  for 
the  execution  of  these  royal  com¬ 
mands,  they  are  equally  amenable 
to  the  grand  tribunal  of  the  empire, 

“  Now  then,  my  lords,  are  we  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded, 
dare  those  ministers  assert,  that 
they  have  acted  as  they  would  have 
advised  their  royal  master,  whom 
they  have  not  seen  dor  these  last 
eight  weeks,  with  whom  they  have 
had  no  personal  communication, 
who  has  no  free  will  of  his  own,  and 
who  is  separated  from  all  the  ten- 
derest  ties  of  nature  ?  My  lords, 
if  these  late  courageous  /ministers 
have  acted,  they  have  usurped  a 
power  which  they  have  no  right  to 
exercise.  If  they  have  been  fright¬ 
ened—//’  they  have  hesitated — if  they 
have  stumbled,  and  not  acted,  why 
then,  my  lords,  they  are  equally 
treasonable  for  allowing  the  ma¬ 
gistracy  of  royalty  to  be  suspended 
for  such  a  length  of  time;  which  is 
a  situation  the  constitution  can  ne¬ 
ver  know,  and,  of  course,  can  ne¬ 
ver  acknowledge.  It  is  a  shock  the 
most  dreadful,  the  most  deadly, 
the  constitution  has  ever  received 
since  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

“  My  lords,  the  sovereign  is  a  sole 
corporation ;  he  never  dies ;  he  en¬ 
joys  a  political  immortality.  In 
attempting,  therefore,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  grand  constitutional 
principle,  these  late  ministers  of 
his  majesty  have  committed  a  regi¬ 
cide  act  against  the  magistracy  of 
royalty. 

“  We  have  been  led  into  an  apathy 
for  these  last  eight  weeks.  We 
have  been  cheered,  amused,  and 
disappointed,  with  the  welcome 
hut  unfortunately  fallacious  reports 
ot  the  speedy  recovery  of  our  be¬ 
loved  sovereign.  We  have  been 
unmanned, my  lords,  by  their  work- 
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me;  upon  our  feelings.  My  lords, 
I  feel  as  much  on  this  calamitous 
subject  as  any  noble  lord  in  this 
house,  nay,  with  the  utmost  since¬ 
rity  and  truth,  I  may  add  that  I 
feel  more,  and  equally  with  every 
one  of  my  relations  here  present, 
with  whom  only  on  a  feeling  of  this 
nature  I  contend  for  a  rivalship  of 
affection  and  dutiful  attachment 
towards  our  sovereign  and  father, 
convinced  that  such  an  amiable  and 
amicable  contest,  of  itself,  will 
forge  the  union  of  our  family  closer, 
and  which  will  be  so  forcibly  e- 
vinced  by  the  division  of  this  night. 

“  But,mylords,  my  feelings  must 
not  get  the  better  of  my  reason, 
nor  can  I  separate  for  a  moment 
the  welfare  of  the  constitution  from 
the  welfare  of  the  king.  They  are 
so  closely  united,  and  so  ultimately 
connected,  that  whatever  concerns 
the  one,  affects  the  other. 

“  It  is  to  you,  my  lords,  I  look  for 
wiDDort  on  this  momentous  occa- 
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sion  ;  for,  if  you  have  a  right  (and 
an  undoubted  right  you  have)  to 
maintain  your  laws,  and  preserve 
the  constitution  against  the  attempts 
of  any  ministerial  faction  to  break 
through  the  limitations  of  the  royal 
power, — so  are  you  equally  called 
upon,  and  I  do  call  upon  you,  to 
preserve  sacred,  and  prevent  any 
encroachments  on  the  lights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  by  a 
self-assuming  committee  of  men  ; 
for,  in  the  security  of  those  rights 
and  prerogatives,  the  interests  of 
the  people  are  as  vitally  concerned 
as  the  welfare  of  your  lordships. 
This  is  the  actual  case,  my  lords  ; 
for,  by  the  conduct  these  ministeis 
have  all  a  Hong  observed,  they  seem 
to  me  to  have  made  a  shield  of  the 
sovereign,  instead  of  being  the 
constitutional  shield  of  their  royal 
master. 

“  They  seem  to  me,  my  lords,  as 


if  they  were  endeavouring  to  take 
advantage  of  the  conjuncture  to  de¬ 
press  the  crown,  to  render  it  as 
much  precarious  and  elective  as  they 
can,  and  to  raise  the  power  of  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  ruins  of  monarchy. 
If  the  estates  proceed  by  bill,  they 
assume  to  legislate  without  the 
intervention  of  the  royal  authority  ; 
which  is  a  violation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Besides,  if  they  do  proceed 
by  a  pretended  act  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  they  claim  to  elect  the  person 
who  for  a  time  shall  exercise  the 
magistracy  of  royalty;  and  if  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  twohouses  may  thus 
elect  the  person  who  shall  for  a  time 
exercise  the  magistracy  of  royalty, 
it  w  ill  be  difficult  to  resist  that  claim 
afterwards',  at  a  future  period,  to 
elect  a  person  who  shall  perma¬ 
nently  exercise  that  royal  authority. 
But,  my  lords,  the  engagement 
and  pact  of  society,  which  gene¬ 
rally  goes  by  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  forbids  such  invasion  and 
surrender. 

“  My  lords,  I  hear  of  restrictions 
in  the  regency.  I  say,  my  lords, 
these  restrictions  cannot,  must  not, 
be.  If  you  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
regent,  he  must  have  full  powers, 
and  not  be  the  very  mummery  or 
mockery  of  royalty  ;  which  is  the 
system  ministers  are  anxious  to 
adopt.  He  must  be,  my  lords,  an 
efficient  magistrate,  with  those  pre¬ 
rogatives  which  the  common  law 
of  England  assigns  to  a  king,  and 
which  the  people  of  the  united 
kingdoms  have  a  right  to  demand. 
The  law  has  frequently  provided  a 
remedy  of  a  regency  for  the  infan¬ 
cy  of  our  kings.  So  if  a  king 
should  fall  into  such  an  unfortunate 
situation  as  assimilates  him  to  that 
position,  then  the  estates  of  the 
realm  may  upon  the  parity  of  the 
case  seek  the  remedy  provided  for 
an  infant,  and  lodge  the  power  in  a 

regent. 
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regent.  And  as,  in  the  weakness  of 
infancy,  a  prince  regent  has  always, 
in  law,  had  the  same  power  with 
the  king,  who  has  not,  or  from 
misfortunes  cannot  have  a  will, 
therefore  the  regent's  will  is  the 
same  as  the  king's  will,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  power  ought,  and  must 
be  the  same — but  with  this  security, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  his  impor¬ 
tant  functions,  the  right  of  the  so- 
vereign  is  owned  by  the  regent  to 
remain  in  the  king,  and  that  he 
becomes  the  crown  guardian  of 
those  rights. 

<c  My  lords,  I  have  delivered  these 
opinions  of  mine,  from  the  most 
conscientious  motives  of  dutiful 
affection  and  attachment  to  my  so¬ 
vereign  and  father,  from  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  sincerest  and  most  ar¬ 
dent  devotion  to  the  constitution  of 
my  country. 

“  Feeling  as  I  do  at  this  moment, 
my  loi  ds,  I  cannot  conclude  other¬ 
wise  than  by  imploring  your  lord- 
ships  to  pay  your  most  serious  at¬ 
tention  to  a  subject,  in  which  the 
vital  parts  of  our  constitution  are 
concerned,  and  in  quoting  the 
words  of  a  late  learned  lord  who 
filled  the  woolsack  at  the  former 
and  v  similar  momentous  period 
of  1788 — 4  May  God  forget  me,  if 
I  forget  my  king  !' — and  ro  which 
pious  and  fervent  ejaculation  I 
must  further  add  with  equal  devo¬ 
tion — May  God  forget  me,  if  I 
forget  the  constitution  of  this  coun¬ 
try  !  —  that  constitution,  which 
placed  my  family  upon  the  throne 
of  these  realms  ;  that  constitution, 
which  has  been  long  our  pride,  and 
the  envy  of  all  surrounding  nations, 
and  for  the  want  of  which  blessing 
they  have  all  been  confounded  into 
one  horrible  massof  anarchy,  ruin, 
and  despair,  while  wc  stand  secure 
of  revolutions,  firm  as  a  rock  ;  as 
a  great  beacon  of  civil,  constitu¬ 


tional,  and  religious  liberty,  in  the 
midst  of  a  subjugated  and  desolated 
world  ;  that  constitution  for  which 
my  family  have  pledged  themselves 
to  live  and  die." 

Lord  Mulgrave  was  for  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion. 

The  duke  of  York  made  an 
able  speech  in  favour  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  He  said,  “  No  individual  can 
feel  more  than  I  do,  my  lords,  the 
critical  situation  in  which  this 
country  is  placed,  by  a  calamity 
which  none  can  more  seriously  de¬ 
plore.  Serious  as  the  difficulties 
appeared  upon  a  former  occasion, 
they  are  greatly  increased  upon 
the  present  by  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  and  by  the  arduous  yet 
proud  struggle  which  this  country 
is  supporting,  not  solely  for  its  own 
honour  “and  independence,  but  for 
that  of  the  only  people  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  which  scorns  to  submit  to 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Gurs  is  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  my  lords, 
and  imperious  necessity  alone  can 
warrant  the  steps  we  are  about  to 
take. 

“  But,  my  lords,  I  object  to  the 
mode  and  principle  upon  which  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  the  object  un¬ 
der  discussion  into  effect,  as  being*, 
in  my  opinion,  unconstitutional, 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  subversive  of  those 
rights  which,  if  they  are  indirectly 
infringed  in  the  person  of  the  king’s 
substitute,  will  no  longer  be  in 
the  same  degree  secure  from  direct 
attack. 

“  I  deny  the  authority,  the  validity 
of  the  principle  by  which  two  es¬ 
tates  of  the  realm  can  substitute  a 
phantom  for  the  prescribed  reality, 
and  can  assume  to  themselves  a 
power  of  establishing  an  act  for 
which,  by  the  principles  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  forms  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  sanction  of  tjie  third,  still 

existing. 


-existing,  although  actuallydormant, 
is  particularly  required;  and  I  there¬ 
fore  adhere  to  drat  mode  which 
is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection, 
1  mean  an  address ;  accompanied  by 
•resolutions,  if-  such  are  considered 
to  be  necessary,  which  may  have 
passed,  and  which',  being  accepted 
by  the  regent,  will  not  be  Jess  bind¬ 
ing  upon  him,  or  might  at  any  rate 
be  made  so  by  a  subsequent  act, 
when  the  third  branch  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  has  been  restored  to  ac¬ 
tivity.” 

Lord  Moira  and  the  marquis  of 
Jl.ans downe  sooke  on  the  same  side. 

a 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  was 
for  the  original  motion. 

Lord  Grenville,  after  expressing 
his  surprise  that  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  crown  (alluding  to  the  lord 
chancellor)  had  sat  silent,  instead 
of  stating  the  grounds  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  declared,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  what  had  been  said  by  his 
friends  around  him,  the  full  con¬ 
viction  of  his  mind  was  in  favour 
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of  the  proceeding  by  bill.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  should  attempt  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  he  must 
undertake  a  difficult  task  indeed ; 
for  lie  must  then  contend  that  it 
was  consistent  with  their  obligations 
to  come  to  parliament  and  to  use 
such  language  as  they  had  done,  to 
deceive  their  lordships,  to  desert 
their  duty,  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
their  sovereign  and  their  country, 
in  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
now  compelled  to  admit  the  nation 
to  be  placed  : — if  he  could  say  with 
his  noble  friend  on  the  cross  bench 
(Buckinghamshire),  that  procras¬ 
tination  was  meritorious,  lie  might 
have  something  to  urge  in  their 
favour  ;  but  he  believed  that  his 
noble  friend  could  hardly  find  any 
thing  so  difficult,  as  to  maintain 
with  success,  that  procrastination 
in  providing  die  country  with  a  go¬ 


vernment  under  circumstances  like 
the  present,  was  meritorious.  The 
civilized  world,  they  said,  looked 
to  Great  Britain,  and  especially 
that  nation  which  alone,  of  all  the 
states  of  the  continent,  afforded 
the  smallest  hope  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  independence  ;  and  was 
this  a  time  for  Great  Britain  tore- 
main  one  moment  longer  than  was 
necessary,  in  this  calamitous  situa¬ 
tion  ?  If  then  he  supported  the 
proposition,  it  was  not  because  he 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had . 
the  deepest  sense  of  its  criminality. 
But  notwithstanding  the  seductive 
eloquence  of  his  noble  friend  (Hol¬ 
land),  fie  still  remained  of  his  for¬ 
mer  opinion,  and  thought  a  bill  far 
preferable  to  the  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  by  address, 

Having  entered  much  at  large 
into  the  reasons  for  the  vote  which 
he  should  give  ;  he  said  he  did 
not  pretend  to  know  in  how  many 
instance's  ministers  had  trampled  on 
the  monarchy  and  the  constitution; 
he  spoke  of  what  lie  had  heard,  and 
it  was  possible  that  others  of  a  still 
graver  nature,  and  involving  still 
more  serious  consequences,  might 
come  to  light.  What  if  it  should 
appear  that  they  had  assumed  the 
custody  of  the  king’s  person  ?  if, 
after  stating,  and  justly  stating, 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  not 
the  person  to  whom,  legally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  care  of  the  king’s  person 
ought  to  be  confided,  they  had 
taken  that  care  upon  themselves? 
What  must  be  the  feelings  of  par¬ 
liament  and  of  the  country,  if  this 
should  have  been  done,  not  in  corn- 
ptiance  with  the  wishes  of  the  roy¬ 
al  family,  but  against  them  ?  and 
if  it  should  appear  that  these  un¬ 
controlled  sovereigns,  who  would 
impose  restrictions  on  the  regent, 
that  regent  being  the  heir-apparent 
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D  ill 2  throne,  have  taken  from  the 
jjoyal  family  that  which  is  the  es- 
[t  lblished  right  of  every  family  in 
| he  kingdom,  the  care  and  custody 
|if  their  relatives  orevious  to  the 
si  iterference  of  the  court  of  chan- 
•;  ery  ? 

Through  that  court,  the  select 
sylum  provided  by  the  constitu- 
i  ion  for  the  protection  of  persons 
labouring  under  mental  infirmity, 
11  classes  of  his  majesty’s  subjects 
mere  in  a  state  of  security  ;  and  it 
ijvas  just  that,  whenever  his  rna- 
lestv  was  visited  with  so  severe  an 
Infliction,  parliament  should  be  to 
r  im  a  court  of  chancery,  and  should 
extend  to  his  royal  person  a  reci¬ 
procal  protection.  Before  provision 
ivas  however  made  by  parliament 
"or  this  purpose,  there  could  be  no 
jloubt  in  any  man’s  mind,  that  the 
guardianship  ofliis  majestybelonged 
nf  right  to  his  nearest  and  dearest 
elatives.  Ministers  might  be  ready 
\  o  say  that  they  woulcj  trust  to  their 
responsibility;  and  indeed  it  was  a 
rgreat  and  awful  responsibility;  but 
he  laws  of  the  country  were  not  to 
)Q  systematically  violated  upon  pre¬ 
tence  of  that  responsibility.  The 
[house  was  bound  to  interfere  and 
prevent  it.  Had  they  forgotten  that 
E  he  disposal  of  the  military  force 
hvas  among  the  most  momentous 
;  md  sacred  rights  of  the  executive  ? 

o 

it  hut  it  had  been  once  the  subject 
pf  contention  between  the  crown 
md  parliament  ?  This  prerogative, 
granted  with  so  much  difficulty  and 
[hesitation,  of  such  vital  importance 
o  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
Hate,  ministers  had  dared  to  usurp 
and  exercise,  in  equal  contempt  of 
phat  was  due  to  the  throne  and  to 
he  kingdom.  There  was  another 
[[circumstance  in  which  the  peculiar 
.privileges  of  parliament  Were  di¬ 
rectly  invaded  :  he  alluded  to  the 
subject  of  taxation.  The  king  hirfi- 
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self  had  no  power  of  levying  or  re¬ 
mitting  duties  without  consent  of 
parliament.  Did  those  men  oppo¬ 
site  to  him  understand  the  laws  of 
their  country,  he  meant  laws  of 
their  own  making,  in  their  late  ar¬ 
rangements  respecting  the  distillery 
bill  ?  Did  they  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  royal  authority  conceive  that 
the  introduction  of  the  name  of  par¬ 
liament  was  a  sir  die  lent  sanction  to 
an  act  which  could  only  be  legally 
done  by  its  express  authority  ?  If  the 
distillers,  trusting  to  this  agreement 
between  them  and  the  government, 
conduct  their  speculations  and  af¬ 
fairs  accordingly,  in  what  situation 
.must  parliament  be  placed  ?  Either 
it  must  be  compelled  to  legalize 
and  sanction  this  unauthorized  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  ministers,  or  it  will  in¬ 
flict  incalculable  distress  on  a  great 
number  of  individuals.  What 
would  the  house  be  disposed  to  say, 
if  at  that  very  moment  those  mi¬ 
nisters  were  considering  whether  or 
not  they  should  put  the  privy  seal 
to  an  act  which  is  to  give  them  a 
million  and  a  half  of  money  ?  He 
did  not  know  whether  this  was 
done  ;  but  if  done,  and  not  pursued 
by  the  vengeance  of  parliament,  he 
Would  say  that  the  character  of  par¬ 
liament  was  gone,  that  it  would 
merit  the  reward  of  general  indig¬ 
nation.  He  stated  as  a  positive  fact, 
that  the  ministers  had  had  it  in  con¬ 
templation  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  authority  for  this1  purpose;  hut, 
afraid  that  this  application  might 
be  unsuccessful,  had  either  done  it 
or  determined  to  do  it  clandes¬ 
tinely. 

The  lord  chancellor  said,  that  he 
had  sat  in  parliament  a  member  of 
the  other  house,  in  the  years  17$b-9, 
and  had  then  supported  the  doc¬ 
trines  still  defended  by  the  noble 
ford  (Grenville).  After  the  pre¬ 
cedent  established  at  that  period. 
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he  could  feel  no  doubt  and  no  re¬ 
luctance  as  to  the  course  prescribed 
to  him  on  the  present  occasion,  or 
to  execute  the  duties  which  it  im¬ 
posed.  Two  opinions  had  been  at 
that  time  entertained,  both  of  a 
very  opposite  nature,  and  both 
supported  by  great  authority.  That 
the  prir.ce  of  Wales  ought  to  be 
sole  regent,  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
a  sentiment  in  which  all  parties  in 
parliament  concurred.  He  used 
the  term  parliament ;  for,  notwith¬ 
standing:  all  that  had  been  said  as 
to  their  being  nothing  more  than  a 
convention  of  the  estates,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  they  were  decidedly 
a  parliament.  They  had  been  pro¬ 
rogued  under  that  title  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  who  had  directed  them  to 
reassemble  at  a  future  day.  They 
had  so  reassembled  under  this  title, 
and  in  obedience  to  that  command. 
— In.  the  ycarl  788,  some  conceived, 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the 
proceeding  by  address  was  the  pre¬ 
ferable  mode,  while  others  rather 
approved  of  a  bill  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  The  true  doctrine  of  the 
constitution,  the  distinction  between 
the  politic  and  natural  capacity 
of  the  sovereign,  was  then  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  distinguished  law¬ 
yers  who  now  slept  in  the  aisles  and 
sepulchres  of  mortality,  and  who, 
ii  alive,  would  now  maintain  what 
then  was  the  firm  ct  miction  of 
their  minds.  Alluding  to  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  the  Revolution,  his  lord- 
ship  stated  the  difference  between 
declaring  •the  thione  vacant,  and 
the  appointing  a  person  to  fill 
up  any  temporary  interrupt  ion  of 
the  roval  authority.  The  nation 
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yetTooked  anxiously  to  the  period, 
when  his  majesty  should  ue  able  to 
resume  the  royal  functions  :  they 
had  the  experience  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  that  he  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  interests  of  his  peo¬ 


ple  ;  and  that  he  could  do  nothing- 
contrary  to  that  people's  interests. 
With  respect  to  the  great  seal,  he 
agreed  with  a  noble  lord,  who 
stated  that  it  was  not  the  silver¬ 
smith  or  engraver  who  made  that 
instrument,  that  could  give  it  au¬ 
thority;  but  that  it  received  that  au¬ 
thority  from  the  king  and  his  coun¬ 
cil.  With  respect  to  the  accusation 
which  had  been  brought  forward 
against  him,  of  attempting  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  the  nation  the  state  of 
his  majesty's  health,  he  appealed  to 
the  house  if  the  language  he  had 
used  on  the  first  night  on  which 
he  addressed  them  on  that  subject, 
was  not  completely  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  which  had  been  laid' 
before  them.  He  hoped  it  would 
be  found  that  he  had  acted  with  all 
the  caution  and  deliberation  which 
an  affair  of  so  much  moment  de¬ 
manded,  and  that  he  had  neither 
over-stated  nor  under-rated  what 
it  was  his  duty  to  state  to  their 
lordships.  He  could  freely  take 
upon  him  to  say,  that  to  the  best  of 
his  judgement  he  had  discharged 
his  duty  on  legal  and  constitutional 
grounds.  Surely  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed,  with  great  caution  on 
an  emergency  like  the  present. 
They  could  easily  get  ten  men  to 
fill  their  stations  ;  but  who  could 
fill  the  office  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  l  “  My  lords,”  said  his  lord- 
ship,  “  there  is  not  a  Jacobin  in  this 
country  who  will  not  on  the  present 
occasion  pardon  your  error.  We 
are  told,  that  we  are  arrogant  meiv 
— that  we  are  usurpers — Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  his  majesty  shall- 
have  this  delay,  and  yet  that  the 
functions  of  government  shall  not 
go  on  1”  Much  had  indeed  been 
said  by  a  noble  baron  (lord  Gren¬ 
ville)  in  accusation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry.  For  his  part,  he 
would  not  condescend  to  notice 
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what  was  stated  merely  from  loose 
and  Indefinite  reports  in  circulation. 
He  hoped  the  country  would  give 
the  ministry  credit  for  acting  with 
the  very  best  intentions  at  a  most 

J 

difficult  crisis.  “  Godhelp'the  man,” 
said  his  lordship,  “  who  has  an  eye 
to  our  situations!  We  are  told  that 
we  have  no  talents — that  we  have 
no  judgement — that  we  are  unfit  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nation. ”  He  hoped  their  lordships 
would  first  look  back  to  those  whom 
they  should  admire,  before  they 
passed  censure  on  the  conduct  of 
the  present  ministry.  For  his  part, 
:he  great  seal  was  intrusted  to  him 
ay  his  majesty,  and  he  would  not 
dierefore  give  it  up  till  he  knew 
that  some  one  was  legally  appointed 
to  receive  it  out  of  his  hands. 

Lord  Lauderdale  thought  there 
was  an  essential  difference  between 
the  two  modes  :  in  the  -way  by  bill, 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  third  per¬ 
son,  took  upon  themselves  to  exer- 
:ise  one  of  the  royal  functions  ; 
whereas  in  the  way  of  address 
there  was  no  such  direct  assump- 
:ion  ;  a  third  party  was  made  to 
nterpose  between  the  two  houses 
md  such  an  assumption,  and  the 
regent  having  in  himself  the  power 
of  assenting  or  denying,  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  monarchy  was  thereby 
^reserved.  The  question  between 
>oth  ways  of  proceeding  was,  had 
he  two  houses  the  power  of  pitt¬ 
ing  the  great  seal  to  an  act  of  par- 
iament  \  The  noble  and  learned 
ord  on  the  woolsack  had  said,  that 
te  thought  the  precedent  of  1788 
zonclusive  upon  the  question  of  bill 
or  address  ;  but  what  was  the  ne¬ 
cessity  : — To  enable  the  executive 
q  aci-— not  to  act  for  the  executive, 
lie  should  put  a  case  to  their  lord¬ 


ships  : — If  he  had  a  right  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  a  living,  lie  as  patron  might, 
on  a  vacancy,  present  a  clergyman 
to  the  living  ;  but  did  that  right  of 
presentation  give  him  the  right  of 
going  himself  into  the  living,  as¬ 
cending  the  pulpit,  and  discharging 
the  functions  of  a  clergyman  ? — 
Neither  did  the  law  of  parliament* 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  usage 
of  parliament,  authorize  the  two 
houses  'to  assume  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  kingly  power. 
The  case  already  alluded  to  was 
tried  before  the  twelve  judges  of  the 
land,  in  Serjeants’  Inn :  their  opi¬ 
nion  of  that  case,  respecting  the 
certiorari ,  was  to  be  found  in  Plow- 
den,  and  proved  that  in  all  cases, 
to  give  seals  or  signets  legal  effica¬ 
cy,  they  must  be  the  act  of  the 
kingly  power.  He  would  conclude 
with  one  observation,  that  if  there 
was  one  act  above  all  others  which 
required  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
king’s  authority,  it  was  that  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  royal  assent  to  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  thought  that  the  enact¬ 
ing  of  restrictions  to  any  extent 
would  he  an  act  of  traitorism  to  the 
country;  it.  would  indicate  a  want 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  two 
houses,  towards  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  perhaps  unexampled.  The 
noble  lord  had  talked  of  the  voice 
of  the  people  being  with  them  as 
to  the  delay  which  had  taken  place; 
he  was  confident  that  if  the  two 
houses  passed  any  restrictions,  the 
voice  of  the  people  would  be  kmd 
throughout  the  country  against 
them. 

The  house  divided  on  the  amencU 
ment, 

Contents  -----  74 

Non-contents  -  -  -  -  100 


Majority  -  -  -  25 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Debate.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer' s  Resolutions—^ 
the  same  Subject  continued — Conversations  respecting  the  Issue  of  Money — De¬ 
bate  ill  the  House  of  Lords  on  Mr.  Perceval’ s  Resolutions — Debate  in  the  ' 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Issue  of  Money — The  same  Subject  discussed  in  the 
IIo  use  of  Lords — Committees  appointed  to  avail  on  the  Prince  of  IV ales  and 
the  Queen — Motions  respecting  the  affixing  the  Great  Seal — Error  corrected  •» 
—  Conversation  concerning  the  Execution  of  Cardosa — Committee  appointed 
to  examine  the  King’s  Privy  Purse — Discussions  on  the  Regency  Bill . 


'E  must  devote  another  chan- 

x 

ter  to  the  subject  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  illness  and  the  regency, 
which  occasioned  very  long  and 
animated  debates  in  both  houses. 
On  the  SI  st  of  December,  after  a 
conference  with  the  lords,  who  no¬ 
tified  their  agreement  to  the  resolu- 

•  ,  O 

tions  which  had  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  them  on  the  22d,  the 
house  of  commons  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  on  the  state  of  the  nation ; 
upon  which 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  and  stated,  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  declaring  the  king’s  incapa¬ 
city  to  exercise  the  royal  functions, 
the  right  and  duty  of  both  houses 
to  nrovide  for  the  deficiency,  and 
the  mode  of  supplying  that  defi¬ 
ciency  by  means  of  a  bid,  having 
been  agreed  to  by  the  lords,  it  now 
remained  for  the  commons  to  con¬ 
sider  of  the  measures  that  were 
proper  to  be  adopted  to  supply  the 
defect  in  the  executive  government. 
On  a  former  occasion,  3n  stating 
his  view  of  this  important  subject 
to  the  house,  lie  mentioned  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  follow,  as  near¬ 
ly  jls  circumstances  would  allow, 
the  proceedings  that  were,  adopted 
in  17b 8.  hie  then  stated,  that  it 
would  be  his. duty  to  submit  a  pro¬ 
positi  on  to  the  h  o  u  se,  c  all  ing  u  pon  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales 


to  take  upon  him  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  in  the  use  of  it,  and 


which  restrictions  it  was  intended 


should  be  limited  in  point  of  dura¬ 
tion.  Thai  duty  he  now  rose  to 
discharge.  The  restrictions  he  had 
to  propose  were  few  in  number.  Pie 
would  propose  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  regent  should  not  have  the 

«r>  .  .  _ 

power  of  creating  peers  ;  m  the 
second,  that  he  should  be  debarred 
from  granting  places  or  pensions  for 
life  ;  and  the  third  restriction  would 
apply  to  making  provision  Tor  the 
custody  of  his  majesty’s  person, 
which  he  would  propose  sbbmd  be 
confided  to  the  queen,  and  a  coun¬ 
cil  nominated  to  assist  her.  He 
would  now,  with  the  leave  of  the  . 
committee,  read  the  first  of  the 
series  of  resolutions  he  intended  to 
propose ;  which  he  did  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  exercise  or  the  - 
royal  authority  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  his  majesty’s  illness,  in 
such  manner,  and  to  such  extent, 
as  the  present  circumstances  and 
the  urgent  concerns  of  the  nation 
appeur  to  require,  it  is  expedient 
that  his  royal  highness  the.  prince  of 
Wales,  being  resident  within  the 
realm,  shall  be  empowered  to  ex¬ 
ercise  and  administer  the  roval  an 


thorlty,  according  to  tire  laws  and 


consti- 
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constitution  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  under  the  style  and  title 
of  Regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
to  use,  execute,  and  perform,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  nil  authorities,  prerogatives, 
acts  of  government,  and  administra- 
tion  of  the  same,  that  belong  to  the 
king'  of  this  realm  to  use,  execute, 
and  perform,  according  to  the  law 
thereof,  subject  to  such  limitations 
and  exceptions  as  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided.” 

In  laving:  before  the  committee 
this  or  any  other  Resolution,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  separate  as 
far  as  possible  those  points  upon 
which  a  material  or  indeed  any 
difference  of  opinion  were  likely  to 
arise,  from  those  upon  which  there 
would  probably  be  an  unanimity. 
He  presumed  that  no  difference  of 
opinion  could  exist  resecting  the 
propriety  of  conferring  the  regen¬ 
cy  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  nor 
upon  this  other  point,  that  it  would 
hot  be  advisable  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  so  conferred,  his 
royal  highness  should  have  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  any  persons  in  the 
nature  of  a  permanent  council. 
Upon  these  two  points  no  difference 
of  opinion,  he  presumed,  was  like¬ 
ly  to  arise.  The  points  upon  which 
such  unanimity  might  not  proba¬ 
bly  prevail,  and  that  were  likely  to 
give  rise  to  debate,  tho^e  relating 
to  restrictions,  called  for  the  deep¬ 
est  attention.  It  would  he  right 
to  ascertain  whether  any  restrictions 
were  necessary  ;  what*  the  nature  of 
those  restrictions  should  be ;  and, 
lastly,  to  vXhat  period  >hey  were  to 
be  continued.  With  respect  to  the 
first  point,  he  Wished  the  committed 
to  keep  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
duty  they  were  called  on  to  dis¬ 
charge  on  the  present  occasion. 
They  were  not  called  upon  to  sup- 
la  ih 


ply  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  but 
they  were  called  upon  to  supply  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  royal 
authority  ;  which  suspension  there 
was  every  reason  to  hope,  both 
from  the  opinion  of  eminent  medi¬ 
cal  persons  and  the  experience  of  si¬ 
milar  instances  of  the  royal  indis¬ 
position,  would  not  be  protracted 
to  a  long  period,  but  might  shortly 
be  put  an  end  to  by  his  majesty’s 
restoration  to  the  full  exercise  of  his 
faculties.  The  committee  had  two 
very  important  objects  to  obtain  : 
one,  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  crown  ;  the  other,  to  provide 
an  efficient  government  for  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  civil  and  military  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  country*  There  was 
another  object,  also,  which  it  would 
be  their  duty  to  keep  in  view, 
namely,  to  remove  every  possible 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  his 
majesty  to  the  full  exercise  of  the 
regal  authority,  whenever  it  should 
pleace  Providence  to  establish  his 
recovery.  They  were  not  only  to 
provide  for  the  effectual  resumption 
of  the  royal  functions,  but  to 
guard  also  against  the  creation  of 
any  obstacles  to  prevent  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  functions,  when  the 
king  should  resume  his  authority. 
They  should  endeavour  to  secure 
both  these  objects ;  and  if  one  of 
them  should  be  found  inconsistent 
with  the  other,  they  should  ma¬ 
turely  weigh  their  respective  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages,  in  or- 
derthat  they  might  be  able  to  adopt 
that'  which  was  likely  to  be  most 
beneficial,  or  at  least  less  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  state.  In  the 
former  discussion  it  was  maintained 
by  some  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side,  that  the  energies  of  the  exev 
cutive  government  would  be  did 
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minished  by  any  even  the  smallest 
restriction.  This  assertion  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  second  point  of  the 

JL)  state- 
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Statement,  namely,  the  providing  a 
regency  for  twelve  months  and  the 
fraction  of  time  he  had  mentioned  ; 
within  which  time  there  was  the 
strangest  probability  his  majesty 
might  be  restored  to  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  his  faculties,  and  ,for 
whom  Providence  might  have  in 
store  many  happy  years  of  sove¬ 
reignty.  The  restriction  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  propose  could  not  diminish 
the  power  of  the  regent  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  ;  but  any  de¬ 
parture  from  it  might  diminish  the 
power  of  the  executive  government 
fora  much  longer  period.  The  duty 
which  devolved  upon  the  committee 
arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
They  had  no  right  or  authority  to 
do  anything  that  they  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  necessary.  They  should 
therefore  look  to  the  nature  of  the 
necessity,  and  not  go  beyond  it. 

In,  discussing  the  propositions 
which  lie  should  have  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  them,  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  do  well  to  act  upon 
general  considerations.  This  im¬ 
portant  subject  was  not  to  be  settled 
upon  principles  of  confidence  or 
personal  character.  They  should 
not  look  to  the  exalted  situation  or 
the  numerous  .excellent  qualities  of 
the  illustrious  person  who  was  to  be 
invited  toassumetheofficeof  regent. 
They  were  to  put  the  prince  of 
Wales  entirely  out  of  their  considera¬ 
tion;  they  weretoreflectTowunwi.se 
and  imprudent  it  would  be,  to  found 
a  precedent  upon  the  merits  of  a 
particular  individual,  and  not  upon 
a  sound  and  permanent  constitu¬ 
tional  foundation.  In  the  history 
of  this  country,  he  believed  there 
were  very  few  instances,  or  rather 
there  was  hardly  one,  of  a  regency, 
in  which  there  were  not  some  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  power  so  con¬ 
ferred.  Those  restrictions  were  not 
considered,  as  it  was  now  said,  an 


insult  to  the  person  appointed  to 
the  regency,  ..  degradation  to  the 
monarchy,  or  ar  injury  u>  the' con¬ 
stitution.- — i  aving  first  decided 
upon  the  p  neral  principle  of  the 
necessip  *.  some  restrictions,  the 
house  w  hi]  1  have  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  particular  restrictions  were  ne¬ 
cessary.  Here  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  entered  into  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  several  propositions 
to  be  submitted  to  the  house:  and 
among  other  reasons  he  said,  it  had 
been  suggested  that  the  recovery 
of  the  king,  after  so  many  different 
attacks  as  he  had  had  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  unfortunate  disorder,  would 
become  more  doubtful,  and  that 
the  people  might  be  less  inclined  to 
believe  it  :  therefore,  supposing 
that  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the 
people  would  be  so  slow  to  believe, 
might  not  the  regent  also  be  slow 
to  believe,  and  have  greater  doubts 
on  his  mind  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
king’s  recovery  ?'  The  house  would 
see,  then,  that  they  ought  to  be 
guarded,  when  they  were  transfer¬ 
ring  all  the  powers  of  his  majesty 
to  a  regent,  in  fixing  some  kind  of 
restriction  which  might  prevent 
those  powers  from  being  misused, 
so  that,  in  case  of  his  majesty’s  reco¬ 
very  in'a  short  time,  they  might  be 
restored  to  him  as  entire  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

With  this  view  it  seemed  to  him, 
that,  at  a  time  when  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  case  recjtiired  that 
powers  should  be  given  so  highly 
important  as  those  with  which  the 
regent  must  be  invested,  it  became 
peculiarly  the  duty  of  parliament 
to  ta'ke  especial  care  the  regent 
should  not  he  able  to  misuse  those 
powers  ;  and  particularly  where  the 
regent  is  the  person  that  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  crown,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  show  plainly 
that  the  power  is  not  the  regent’s* 
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but  the  king’s  ;  for  Whom  he  holds 
it  in  trust.  He  was  of  opinion  that, 
the  regent,  with  respect  to  all  fo¬ 
reign  relations,  should  be  made  as 
strong  as  pdssible ;  that  he  should 
have  the  free  use  of  all  those  pre¬ 
rogatives  which  would  enable  him 
to  carry  on  and  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  distress  our  enemies :  but, 
with  respect  to  the  internal  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  empire,  he  thought 
great  caution  should  be  used  in  giv¬ 
ing  him  any  powers  which  might 
be  misused,  as  that  of  granting  pen¬ 
sions  certainly  might.  Having  thus 
opened  to  the  house  the  nature  of 
the  plan  he  meant  to  pursue  re¬ 
specting  the  restrictions,  he  would 
not  then  trespass  longer  on  the 
time  of  the  house,  but  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  read  the  remaining  resolu¬ 
tions  : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  power  so 
to  be  given  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales  shall  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  granting  of  any  rank  or 
dignity  of  the  peerage  of  the  realm 
to  any  person  whatever,  except  to 
—(persons  who  have  rendered  emi¬ 
nent  service  to  the  country  by  sea 
or  land. ) 

“  Resolved,  That  the  said  power 
shall  not  extend  to  the  granting  of 
any  office  whatever  in  reversion,  or 
to  the  granting  of  any  office,  sala¬ 
ry,  or  pension,  for  other  term  than 
during  his  majesty’s  pleasure, except 
such  offices  as  are  by  law  required 
to  be  granted  for  life  or  during 
good  behaviour,  and  except — (An 
exception  will  here  be  introduced 
in  favour  of  persons  rendering  emi¬ 
nent  services  to  the  country  by  sea 
or  land.) 

“  Resolved,  That  the  said  power 
shall  not  extend  to  the  granting  of 
any  part  of  his  majesty’s  real  or 
personal  estate,  except  as' Hr  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  renewal  of  leases. 
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u  Resolved ,  That  the  care  of 
his  majesty’s  royal  "person,  during 
the  continuance  of  nfs  majesty’s  ill¬ 
ness,  shall  be  committed  to  the 
queen’s  most  excellent  majesty ; 
and  that  her  majesty  shall  have  the 
power  to  remove  from,  and  to  no¬ 
minate  and  appoint  such  persons  as 
she  shall  think  proper,  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  offices  in  his  majesty’s  house¬ 
hold  ;  and  to  dispose,  order,  and 
manage,  all  other  matters  and. 
tilings  relating  to  the  care  of  his 
majesty’s  royal  person,  during  the 
time  aforesaid ;  and  that,  for  the 
better  enabling  her  majesty  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  important  task,  it  is  also 
expedient  that  a  council  shall  be 
appointed  to  advise  and  assist  her 
majesty  in  the  several  matters  afore¬ 
said  ;  and  with  power,  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  may  see  cause,  to 
examine,  upon  oath,  the  physicians 
and  others  attending  his  majesty’s 
person,  touching  the  state  of  his 
majesty’s  health,  and  all  matters 
relating  thereto.” 

In  the  course  of  reading  the  last 
resolution,  he  begged  the  house  to 
understand,  that  the  intrusting  of 
the  custody  of  the  king’s  person  to 
the  queen,  was  intended  to  conti- 
hue  during  tire  whole  of  the  regen¬ 
cy  i  but  that  her  majesty’s  power 
over  the  household  was  only  to 
continue  a  twelvemonth.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  council  to  be  appointed 
as  advisers  to  her  majesty,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  follow  as  nearly  as  passi¬ 
ble  the  precedent  of  1788,  by  con* 
fining  it  to  the  same  number  of  four, 
who  are  to  be  nominated  for  the 
purpose,  and  invested  with  the 
sarhe  powers  as  those  on  the  former 
occasion.  As  the  period  wa!s  to  be 
limited  to  twelve  months;  and  there 
were  strong  hopes  that  it  *  might 
even  net  last  above  six  week  nor  two 
months,  lie  thought  the  home,  on 
mature  consideration,"  would  not 
H  2  hesitate 
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hesitate  to  lodge  such  a  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  queen  as  was  giv- 
'en  by  the  resolution  :  for  if  it  were 
not,  and  the  king  should  shortly 
recover,  he  might  perhaps  find  all 
his  household  altered,  his  servants 
changed  ;  and  when  once  more  re¬ 
stored  to  the  use  of  his  reason,  he 
might  scarcely  know  any  of  those 
who  were  placed  around  him.  So 
much  care  having  been  taken  on 
this  head  in  the  year  1788,  and  that 
care  having  proved  peculiarly  gra¬ 
tifying  to  his  majesty  on  his  reco¬ 
very, -^-should  any  alteration  of  the 
kind  he  had  just  alluded  to  take 
place,  and  his  majesty  should 
speedily  recover,  he  might  be  led 
to  suppose  (and  most  painful  would 
such  supposition  be  to  his  feelings) 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years  the  respect  and  affection  of 
his  parliament  had  been  greatly  di¬ 
minished,  by  his  experiencing  the 
want  of  that  provision  which  had 
been  formerly  made.  Having  now 
opened  all  the  resolutions,  he  would 
conclude  by  recommending  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  house. 

The  honourable  W.  Lambe  said, 
he  could  by  no  means  agree  in  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  in  the  speech 
which  he  had  just  delivered.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  opened 
to  the  house  a  plan  in  which  he 
meant  to  make  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales  regent  of  the 
realm.  He  had  declared  that  he 
considered  the  regent  to  be  placed 
in  the  situation  of  steward,  or  trus¬ 
tee,  to  the  king  ;  which  any  one 
would  suppose  ought  to  entitle  him 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  prero¬ 
gatives  with  which  the  king  was  in¬ 
vested,  and  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  the  prince  of  Wales 
could  be  his  real  representative.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
talked  a  great  deal  of  the  king’s  po¬ 


litical  capacity.  What  he  meant 
by  this  political  capacity,  he  (Mr. 
Lambe)  could  not  say.  If  there 
were  any  powers  attached  to  this 
political  capacity  of  the  king,  they 
might  perhaps'  he  in  their  full  ex¬ 
istence  :  hut  with  respect  to  all 
those  powers  which  depend  on  his 
majesty’s  judgement,  they  were 
dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
if  he  were  actually  demised;  and 
therefore,  as  to  them,  the  house 
were  bound  to  hand  them  over  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  as  regent,  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  the  king  had  held 
them.  He  totally  disapproved  of 
the  restrictions  with  which  it  was 
intended  to  fetter  the  regent,  and 
which  he  conceived  to  be  not.  only 
unnecessary,  but  intended  to  fix  a 
stigma  on  him.  He  contended  for 
the  great  importance  of  vesting 
him  with  the  full  powers  of  roy¬ 
alty. 

The  house,  he  said,  had  of  late 
years  had  occasion  to  listen  to  many 
arguments  on  the  influence  of  the 
crown  ;  and  he  begged  them  to  re¬ 
collect,  that  in  pll  those,  the  present 
servants  of  the  crown,  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  to 
him,  had  uniformly  maintained, 
that  the  influence  of  the  crown  was 
not  more  than  was  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  carrying  on,  with  effect, 
the  high  and  important  concerns 
intrusted  to  it.  With  what  confi¬ 
dence,  then,  could  these  gentlemen 
propose  to  appoint  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  the  office  of  regent,  and 
(as  they  say)  a  trustee  lor  all  the 
powers  of  the  king,  and  at  die 
same  time  refuse  to  him  or  strip 
him  of  that  influence,  and  those 
prerogatives,  without  which  the 
king  himseli  co^ild  not  preserve 
those  powers  ?  The  prince  ought 
unquestionably  to  possess  all  those 
prerogatives  and  all  that  fair  influ¬ 
ence  which  belonged  to  the  king, 

whose 
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whost  place  he  is  to  fill,  and  whose 
■duties  he  is  to  perform  They  were 
given  by  the  constitution  for  the  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  of  the  king  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  expense  attendant  on 
them  was  always  cheerfully  subtnit- 
ted  to,  because  it  was  deemed  the 
price  we  pay  for  our  political  liberty; 
and  all  and  every  of  them  should  be 
bestowed  on  the  prince,  at  the  time 
when  he  is  placed  in  so  amino  us 
and  important  a  station  as  that  of 
regent.  Regencies  in  every  coun¬ 
try  have  been  the  times  when  in¬ 
trigues  and  factions  have  most  flou¬ 
rished  ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
the  house  ought  not  to  think  of 
weakening  any  of  those  preroga¬ 
tives  or  powers  belonging  to  the 
crown  which  have  always  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  necessary  for  its  secu¬ 
rity  and  preservation.  For  all  these 
reasons,  he  should  conclude  by 
moving  an  amendment  to  the  first 
resolution,  by  leaving  cut  all  the 
words  which  contained  the  restric¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Canning,  after  combating 

1.1  f  Q 

the  first  four  resolutions,  observed 
that  his  right  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Perceval)  said,  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  these  restrictions  because 
they  had  been  proposed  in  1788. 
Now,  imitation  was  of  two  kinds  ; 
first,  there  was  one  sort  of  imita¬ 
tion  which  seized  on  the  principle 
and  spirit  of  a  precedent,  and  ap¬ 
plied  them  to  the  case ;  secondly, 
there  was  another  sort  of  imitation, 
in  which  the  dry  letter  of  the  pre¬ 
cedent  was  taken,  however  inap¬ 
plicable  in  the  spirit.  The  right 
non.  gentleman  himself  found,  that 
the  precedent  of  1788  did  not  fit 
the  present  case  ;  and  'he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  cut  it,  and  clip  it,  to  try 
to  make  it  fit.  He  conceived  that 
he  paid  as  much  respect  as  any  man 
did  to  ihe  authority  of  the  great 
jman  (Mr.  Pitt)  who  was  die  author 


of  the  precedent.  The  restrictions 
which  were  proposed  in  1788  were 
proper  for  the  circumstances  of  that 
time,  which  was  a  period  of  pro¬ 
found  peace ;  but  it  by  no  means 
followed, /nor  did  he  think,  that  they 
were  proper  for  or  suitable  to  the 
existing  circumstances.  If,  in  fact, 
those  powers  which  it  was  proposed 
to  withhold  from  the  regent  could 
by  their  abuse  be  productive  of 
such  great  inconvenience,  and  yet 
by  their  proper  exercise  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  so  little  good,  as  to  say  that 
the  executive  government  might  go 
on  as  well  without  them,  this  would 
be  an  argument  for  abolishing  al¬ 
together  this  branch  of  the  royal 
prerogative  : — a  power  that  can  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief,  but  little 
or  no  good,  ought  not  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  As  to  the  idea  of  any  op¬ 
position  being  likely  to  be  made  to 
his  majesty  resuming  his  power,  he 
thought  it  absurd  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  If  he  could  conceive  that 
such  an  idea  could  enter  into  the 
heart  or  mind  of  any  man,  from 
that  man  indeed  he  would  wish  to 
withhold  all  power — he  would  not 
arm  him  even  with  a  a  pigmy 
straw. ”  He  could  not  conceive  it 
possible,  that  any  individual  what¬ 
ever,  merely  from  calculations  of 
personal  advantages,  would  oppose 
the  king’s  return  to  power,  should 
his  health  be  again  restored.  There 
were  difficulties  which  roused  men 
to  greater  exertions;  but  it  really 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  difficul¬ 
ties  imposed  upon  the  government 
of  the  rege  t  were  quite  too  great 
to  be  consistent  with  the  public 
good.  It  must  have  great  difficul¬ 
ties  to  encounter  from  its  tempora¬ 
ry  nature.  The  same  degree  of  at¬ 
tachment  could,  hardly,  be  expected 
to  a  temporary  and  fugitive  govern¬ 
ment,  which  accident  might  dis¬ 
solve  in  a  day,  as  to  the  more  per¬ 
il)  3  mantat 
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manent  governments  which  are  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  sovereign  himself. 
He  did  not  think  this  was  a  time  in 
which  the  executive  government 
would  bear  to  be  crippled ;  and 
the  reasons  which  were  offered  for 
so  maiming  its  powers  produced 
no  conviction  in  his  mind.  On  the 
last  resolution, his  right  honourable 
friend  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
there  should  he  no  discussion  this 
night,  and  therefore  he  should  not 
go  at  much  length  into  that  topic. 
He  must  however  observe,  that  as 
to  the  custody  of  the  royal  person, 
it  was  clear  from  every  analogy, 
and  from  the  feelings  of  nature, 
that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
queen  ;  but  as  to  the  household,  he 
would  much  rather  attach  a  large 
portion  of  them  permanently  to  the 
service  of  the  king,  than  have  them 
all  attached  to  him  for  the  limited 
period  mentioned  in  the  proposed 
restrictions.  He  'would  rather^pre- 
serve  the  splendid  condition  of  his 
majesty’s  household  during  the 
whole  term  of  his  natural  life,  than 
appoint  any  other  person  upon 
whom  they  Were  to  be  dependent. 
Whatever  splendour  was  becoming 
his  majesty's  situation,  he  wished 
him  to  be  surrounded  with.  He 
wished  that  the  country  should 
seem  to  treasure  him  up  as  a  thing 
on  which  they  built  great  hopes  for 
future  years — that  he  should  not 
appear  immured,  but  enshrined  in 
their  grateful  recollection  and  loyal 
attachment.  Upon  the  best  view' 
of  the  case  which  he  was  enabled 
to  take,  it  app&ared  to  him  that  the 
limitations,  in  point  of  time,  were 
so  far  f  rom  being  likely  to  produce 
advantage,  that  on  the  contrary 
they  would  produce  very  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  Neither  could  he  see 
any  danger  in  the  power  being  giv¬ 
en  to  the  regent  of  creating  peers, 
or  filling  up  vacant  offices.  There 


was  nothing,  however,  which  had 
been  proposed  to  which  he  felt 
stronger  objections,  than  to  com¬ 
mitting  to  any  one  else  that  pa¬ 
tronage  over  the  household,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  deny  to  the 
regent. 

Mr.  Matthew  Montague  and 
lord  Castlereagh  were  for  the  reso¬ 
lutions  :  the  latter  said, 

It  did  appear  to  him  that  nothing 
injurious  to  the  efficacious  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  would  result 
from  these  restrictions ;  for  under 
the  circumstances  he  had  no  doubt 
the  regent  himself  would  act  with 
a  regard  to  these  restraints,  though 
not  imposed  by  parliament.  And 
if  he  were  the  regent’s  minister,  he 
should,  from  a  sense  of  propriety, 
refrain  from  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  as  it  was  proposed  to  refuse. 
The  restrictions,  therefore,  would 
produce  no  weakness  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  government  would  be 
embarrassed  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  by  the  very  Want  of  this 
restraint.  If  the  regent  possessed 
the  power,  it  might  appear  ungra¬ 
cious  not  to  use  it,  and  this  would 
be  a  source  of  weakness.  The  mi¬ 
nister  would  be  considered  as  weak 
in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  if 
peerages  and  other  favours  were 
not  granted  at  his  recommenda¬ 
tion;  and  through  this  opinion  of 
the  minister,  the  general  f  rame  of 
the  government  would  be  weak¬ 
ened.  He  would  not,  however, 
restrict  the  'granting  of  peerages 
for  any  great  number  of  years.  If 
the  illness  of  the  king  should  be 
long  prot?'acted,  if  his  recovery  be¬ 
came  hopeless,  the  government 
must  be  rendered  completely  effec¬ 
tive  ;  but  he  was  convinced  that 
restrictions  ought  to  be  imposed,  at 
least  for  a  limited  time,  when  it 
was  known,  from  his  three  former 
illnesses,  that  his  majesty's  ma- 
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lady  . was  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
duration. 

Such  was  his  general  view  as  to 
the  restrictions,  and  the  light  in 
which  he  regarded  the  gran.ing  of 
peerages  applied  to  the.other  points. 
But  the  great  object  was  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  constitutional  maxim  so  as 
tb  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  to  embarrass  the  operation 
of  the  executive  government  when 
restored  after  a  calamity  like  the 
present.  The  argument  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  was,  not  that  re¬ 
straints' ought  to  be  imposed  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  authority 
to  the  king  on  his  recovery,  (for  on 
that  point  all  were  agreed,)  but  that 
the  trustee  ought  to  be  restricted 
in  such  way  as  to  secure  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  power  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  leave  the  exercise  of 
it  free  and  unembarrassed  in  the 
hands  of  the  recovered  monarch. 
On  these  grounds  he  argued  that 
the  regent  ought  to  be  restrained 
both  as  to  the  granting  of  peerages 
and  as  to  the  patronage  of  the 
crown.  He  was  far  from  distrust¬ 
ing  his  royal  highness  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  personal  feelings  would 
lead  him  to  dispense  with  all  restric¬ 
tion.  But  here  he  must  act  for  the 
public,  and  not  for  himself.  As  a 
member  of  parliament,  he  must 
consult  the  interests  of  his  country, 
.and  not  his  own  personal  feelings. 
It  was  his  duty  to  take  care  that  no 
mischievous  precedent  should  be  es¬ 
tablished-— that  no  personal  confi¬ 
dence  should  be  reposed,  that  might 
tetter  future  parliaments  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  and  af¬ 
fix  a  stigma  on  future  regents. 

Lord  Kensington  spoke  in  favour 
of  die  amendment.  . 

Mr. Leach  stated  his  entire  differ¬ 
ence  from  the  opinions  of  those  who 
would  act  strictly  on  the  precedent 


of  1 788.  What  is  a  parliamentary 
precedent  ?  It  amounted  to  nothing 
more'  than  a  certain  set  of  opinions 
of  certain  persons.  With  respect 
to  the  weight  and  value  of  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  of  which  much  had  been 
said  in  order  to  liken  this  prece¬ 
dent  of  1783  to  those  which  were 
of  authority  in  the  courts  of  law, 
he  should  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
a  few  words;  and  that  not  with  a 
view  of  decrying  precedents  where 
they  were  of  real  value.  A  single  , 
precedent  in  a  court  of  law  was 
entitled  to  much  respect,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  and  learned  person  on  some  im¬ 
portant  point.  The  precedent, 
therefore,  derived  thence  an  au¬ 
thority.  Those  who  opposed  it, 
must  show  that  it  was  wrong  in  the 
principle  on  which  it  proceeded ; 
or  that,  admitting  the  principle  to 
be  right,  the  conclusions  were  er¬ 
roneous.  Success  in  either  of  these 
cases  delected  and  exposed  the  er¬ 
ror.  The  exposure  of  the  error, 
then,  destroyed  the  precedent.  He 
was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  to  let  for  the  present  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  parliament  stand  as  high 
as  precedents  stand  in  courts  of  jus¬ 
tices  He  would  suppose  this  pre¬ 
cedent  of  1788-9  on  this  footing, 
and  then  proceed  to  point  out  its 
errors.  The  first  consideration  was 
that  of  the  right,  and  the  next  that 
of  the  expediency.  The  right  now 
asserted,  was  that  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  to  supply  the  defect 
in  the  exercise  of  tine  kingly  office, 
a  right  so  far  perfectly  admitted  ; 
but  then  it  was  asserted,  that  in  ex¬ 
ercising  this  right,  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  they  were 
also  justified  in  limiting,  abridging, 
and  impairing  the  constitutional  pri¬ 
vileges  and  prerogatives  of  the 
kingly  office.  Nov,  where  was  rice 
foundation  of  this  right  to  be  dis- 
D  -i  covered  * 
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covered  ?  It  must  exist  either  in 
the  statute  law,  or  in  the  common 
law  of  parliament,  or  in- sound 
constitutional  principles  on  points 
analogous  to  the  present  case.  But, 
was  it  to  be  found  in  the  statute 
law?  Certainly  not.  Was  it  then 
to  he  found  in  the  common  law  of 
parliament?  Text  writers  had  a 
certain  kind  of  traditionary  autho¬ 
rity,  as  they  preserved  the  ancient' 
law  of  the  land.  But  where  in  the 
common  law  of  parliament  could 
be  found  any  authority  relating-  to 
this  subject,  however  ancient,  which 
could  give  an  authority  to  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  to  authorize 
a  limitation  of  the  kingly  office  ? 
He  totally  differed  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject  from  his  right  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  friend  ti  e  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  could 
find  no  instance  in  any  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  orecedents  whatever,  of 
parliament,  in  cases  of  supplying 
the  defects  of  the  royal  office,  hav¬ 
ing  limited  or  abridged  the  powers 
of  that  office.  He  desired  lie  might 
not  be  misunderstood.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  that  in  cases  of 
defect,  which  parliament  had  sup¬ 
plied,  they  had  made  substitutions 
of  one,  or  of  several,  of  manyqper- 
sons  for  the  sovereign  himself.  But 
the  question  before  the  house  now 
was  not  of  that  sort,  but  that  of  li¬ 
miting  and  abridging  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  itself.  A  noble  lord  had 
mentioned  regencies  appointed  in 
cases  where,  as  for  instance,  m  the 
last  reign,  the  king  himself  went 
out  of  the  realm  f  r  a  time,  in 
which  there  were  restrictions  on 
the  person  nominated  to  fill  the 
councils  of  regency.  But  the  noble 
lord  seemed  to  lie  under  a  mistake 
in  adducing  such  rases  ;  for  they 
were  not  in  point,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  not  cases  of  any  parliamenta¬ 
ry  authority.  They  were  merely 


provisions  for  the  government  of 
the  country  pending  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  king.  They  were 
made  simply  by  the  king’s  own 
will,  and  as  such  were  agreed  to  by 
parliament.  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  went  through  all  the  cases, 
and  said,  that  so  far  from  finding 
in  any  of  them  any  lim natations  or 
restrictions,  the  whole  power  was 
conferred  on  the  whole  council  of 
regency.  Well,  then,  resumed  the 
learned  gentleman,  where,  if  this 
he  so,  where  was  the  principle  of 
the  precedent  as  to  the  restrictions 
to  be  found  ?  Was  it  in  constitu¬ 
tional  principles  bearing  by  analo¬ 
gy  on  this  case  ?  The  moral  capa- 
city  of  the  king  was  gone,  but  his 
political  capacity  remained.  His 
'will  was  gone  !  Something  there¬ 
fore  was  wanting.  Who  could  so 
well  supply  the  want  as  the  two 
h<  uses  of  parliament,  as'  represent¬ 
ing  the  whole  people  ?  The  right 
to  do  so  arose  out  of  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  There  was  now  a  ne¬ 
cessity  to  supply  the  king’s  will. 
Now  what  wcr£  the  limits  of  that 
right  ?  Simply  to  supply  the  king’s 
will.  A  ppoint  the  prince  of  Wales 
regent,  and  there  is  an  end  of.  the 
difficulty.  They  would  then  have 
supplied  the  defect,  and  restored 
the  v  ' 1  ;  the  moral  capacity  !  But 
they  were  then  called  upon  to  do — - 
What?  To  abridge  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  !  Parliament  had  been  told 
that  the  capacity  of  the  king  was 
entire,  that  the  throne  was' full  ; 
and  yet  they  were  called  upon  to 
destroy  the  entirety  of  the  monar¬ 
chy,  to  create  a  new  monarchy  of 
their  own,  with  or  without  pre¬ 
rogatives,  just  as  best  suited  the 
good  discretion  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament.  Was  this  a  right 
consistent  with  the  ordinary 
forms  and  principles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  ?  No  l  parliament  was 
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by  its  office  to  aid  the  king  in  his 
government,  to  watch  and  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  conduct  of  his  mi¬ 
nisters.  And  were  they  now  to 
new-model  the  monarchy  upon  cer¬ 
tain  principles  of  expediency  ?  to 
new-model  the  monarchy,  on  the 
ground  of  the  independency  of  the 
houses  of  parliament  ?  The  pre¬ 
rogatives  were  given  to  the  kingly 
office  to  secure  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm.  Now,  he  would  ask, 
what  was  the  evil  which  was  to  be 
averted  by  this  scheme  for  abridg- 
ingthe  royal  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  regent  ?  The  reasoning  ran 
thus  -Limit  his  power,  or  he  may 
so  abase  it,  during  his  temporary 
possession  of  it,  as  to  obstruct  the 
return  of  the  king  to  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  his  authority,  upon  the  for¬ 
tunate  event  of  his  restoration  to 
his  moral  capacity.  And  upefn 
this  supposed  anticipated  evil  they 
'were  to  justify  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  monarchy  !  There 
might  be,  it  was  presumed,  such 
superfluous  use  of  power  by  the 
regent,  as  might  subsequently,  af¬ 
ter  power  passed  out  of  his  hands, 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  king  ! 
He  agreed  that  this  was  not  to  be 
argued  or  considered  as  a  question 
of  personal  character,  but  that  it 
was  to  be  supposed,  that  the  per¬ 
son  to  be  appointed  was  one  of  a 
character  not  below,  that  which  was 
necessary  to  his  being  intrusted  with 
the  office  of  regent.  We  were, 
therefore,  positively  aiqi  willingly 
to  incur  that  very  evil  from  the 
hands  of  a  regent,  which  we  pro¬ 
fess  to  fear  we  shall  suffer  upon  the 
return  of  the  king  at  the  close  of 
the  regency  !  !  !  As  to  abusing  his 
powers,  a  regent  unquestionably 
may  do  so  ;  and  so  may  a  king  ! 
But  had  not  the  parliament  the 
power  of  watching,  of  correcting, 
of  checking  the  abuses  of  govern- 
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ment  ?  Would  the  power  of  a  re¬ 
gent,  a  temporary  and  substituted 
possessor,  be  stronger  than  the 
power  of  a  king  ? 

Having  compared  the  powers 
of  a  regent  with  those  exercised 
by  councils  of  regency,  he  said, 
the  reasons  why  there  had  not 
been  sole  regents  more  frequently 
appointed,  appeared  to  be,  that  it 
was  not  always  that  persons  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  situation  of  heirs-appa- 
rent  were  to  be  had  ;  and  it  was 
considered  inexpedient  to  appoint 
persons  who  were  not  likely  at  some 
time  to  enjoy  in  their  own  right  the 
whole  of  the  executive  powers,  to 
the  situation  of  sole  regent  without 
any  limitations.  Besides,  it  must 
always  be  had  in  remembrance, 
that  the  heir-apparent  would  be 
much  less  likely  to  abuse  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  government,  which  he  would 
have  afterwards  to  exercise. in  his 
own  behalf,  than  any  indi  vidual  not 
so  directly  interested  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  sovereignty.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  councils  of  regency, 
therefore,  was  a  judicious  precau¬ 
tion  against  the  influence  of  human 
passions.  They  must  altogether 
forget  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
influence  of  power,  if  they  could 
not  perceive,  that  a  power  commit¬ 
ted  to  many,  was  more  liable  to 
abuse  than  if  confined  to  a  single 
individual.  In  the  latter  case  they 
would  have  the  personal  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  the  individual  ;  but  in  the 
former,  ail  the  effect  of  that  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility,  of  individual- 
honour,  as  checks  against  the  ab¬ 
use  of  power,  would  be  entirely 
lost.  In  fact,  if  they  were  to  look 
to.  toe  history  of  ali  countries,  it 
would  be  found  that  power  had 
been  more  frequently  abused  when 
committed  co  many,  than  when  ex- 
era  sexi  by  a  single  individual.  In 
this  yieVjT  of  the  question,  the  house 
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had  no  right  whatever  to  impose 
any  limitations  :  on  the  sovereign 
powers  to  be  intrusted  to  a  regent. 
Though  it  might  be  urged  against 
him  that  his  argument,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  should  be  extended  to  the 
provisions- for  the  rare  and  custody 
of  his  majesty’s  person,  he  must 
observe  that  it  by  no  means  went 
so  far.  The  provisions  for  the  care 
of  his  majesty’s  person  were  not 
restrictions  affecting  the  powers  of 
the  constitutional  monarchy,  but 
collateral  to  it,  and  forming  only  a 
part  of  it.  But  he  would  go  even 
to  the  extent  of  saying,  that  parlia¬ 
ment  had  no  right  to  make  such 
provisions,  desirable  as  they  might 
be,  either  for  the  custody  of  his 
majesty’s  person,  or  for  producing 
facilities  for  the  -resumption  of  his 
royal  authority  on  his  happy  re¬ 
storation  to  health.  The  arguments 
advanced  in  support  of  the  necessity 
of  such  provisions  proceeded  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  prince,  if  ap¬ 
pointed  regent,  would  refuse  his 
assent  to  an  act  for  carrying  them 
into  effect.  The  whole  theory  rest¬ 
ed  on  the  presumption  that  that  il¬ 
lustrious  person  would  thus  grossly 
violate  his  duty,  and  abuse  the 
powers  committed  to  him.  It  was 
his  wish,  on  this  occasion,  to  put 
every  consideration  drawn  from 
tire  personal  character  of  the  prince 
out  of  the  question.  They  were 
to  legislate  on  a  great  public  inter¬ 
est,  and  should  be  influenced  only 
by  great  public  principles.  But 
even  supposing. that  any  such  abuse 
should  take  place,  would  not  the 
two  houses  ol  parliament  have  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  control  such 
a  proceeding  ?  If  the  constitution 
were  too  infirm  for  this  control, 
they  ought  to  new-model  it.  But 
it  was  no*. infirm ;  the  three  branches 
had  been::  happily  combated  for 
their  object,  and  were  perfectly  ba¬ 


lanced  in  their  operation.  Yet, 
might  it  not  be  contended  that  the 
powers  of  the  two  houses,  which 
were  found  sufficient  as  a  check  on 
the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  would  be  an  adequate 
check  upon  the  regent  ?  If  they 
were  to  consider  the  question  on 
the  ground  of  expediency  only, 
then  they  must  give  up  all  idea  of 
discussing  it  as  a  great  abstract 
constitutional  principle,  because 
the  whole  would  then  turn  upon 
the  expediency  of  the  particular 
case.  As  he  had  shown  that  in  no 
instance  had  any  limitations  been 
imposed  upon  the  persons  appoint¬ 
ed  regents,  he  would  ask  whether 
this  was  a  ease,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  they  would  be  prepared  to 
impose  such  restrictions  ?  Impres¬ 
sed  strongly  with  the  considerations 
he  had  urged,  he  did  not  think  that 
any  gentleman  would  be  of  that 
opinion.  He  had  submitted  these 
considerations  to  the  committee, 
being  not  original,  but  the  result  of 
much  industry,  labour,  and  re¬ 
search  ;  and  he  should  leave  it  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  to 
draw  its  own  conclusions  from 
them.  The  general  result  of  all, 
he  had  been  able  to  collect  was, 
1st,  That  the  right  of  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  crown  in  the 
hands  of  a  regent,  or  a  regency, 
had  never  been  exercised  by  that 
house:  2dly,  That  such  right  of 
the  house  was  founded  upon  no  au¬ 
thority,  and  in  the  case  under  con¬ 
sideration  went  beyond  the  neces- 
sriv  which  created  it,  and  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  constitution  : 
and  3dly,  That  the  expediency  of 
such  a- right?  was  as  unfounded  as 
the  right  itself.  He  had  stated  the 
reasons  with  all  humility  which 
led  him  -  to  these  conclusions,  and 
lie  left  it  to  the  committee  to  decide 
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upon  them.  He  should  only  add, 
that  if  the  committee  should  adopt 
the  resolutions,  they  wpalcl  take 
upon  them  an  awful  responsibility 
to  the  constitution,  which  having 
received  entire  from  their  ancestors, 
they  would  thus  hand  dowp  to 
their  posterity  mutilated  and  de¬ 
formed. 

The  question  being  called  for, 
there  were. 

For  the  amendment  .  200 

Against  it  .  .  .  /  224 

Majority  ...  24 

pr  A  division  then  took  place  on  the 
second  resolution,  respecting  the 
power  of  creating  peers  : 

For  it  .  .  .  .  .  .  226 

Against  it  .  ...  210 

Majority  .  .  .  J6 

On  tfre  third  resolution,  respect¬ 
ing  .the  power  of  granting  places 
and  pensions,  the  division  was  as 
follows  : 

I’ or  i'c  .......  2  20 

Against  it  .  .  .  .  214 

Majority  .  .  .  19 

A  fourth  resolution,  respecting 
the  ffiflg’s  private  property,  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  consideration  of  the  fifth  re- 
e  solution  was  then  postponed,  and 
i  the  house  adjourned. 

Jan.  1.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  rose  and  stated, -that  after 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
house  had  honoured  him  with  their 
attention  yesterday,  it  would  be 
;  inexcusable  in  him  to  detain  them, 
on  the  present  occasion,  at  much 
i  length.  Indeed,  he  had  little  more 
to  do  than  to  repeat  somewhat  more 
fully  those  grounds  he  had  already 
i  laid  before  them,  and  whicii  he  had 
>  recommended  to  their  serious  at¬ 
tention  and  their  favourable  re- 
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ception.  Having  touched  upon 
the  several  topics  contained  in  the 
resolution  then  to  be  decided  upon, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the 
household  ;  he  said,  he  must  en¬ 
treat  them  to  think  of  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  they  might  produce,  if  they 
did  not  suffer  the  establishment  for 
a  short  time  to  remain  as  it  now  is. 
In  a  constitutional  view7- he  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  restriction  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  peerages  v.  as  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  ;  but  in  the  view 
of  his  majesty’s  restoration  to  the 
full  exercise  of  his  royal  functions, 
it  bore  no  comparison  with  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  suggested  them¬ 
selves  on  this  branch  of  the  general 
subject.  It  was  their  duty  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  surest  and  easiest  means 
of  the  resumption  of  his  majesty’s 
powers  •  and  in  doing  so,  they 
would  be  careful  that  nothing  they 
did  might  tend  to  have  any  unfa¬ 
vourable  effect  on  his  majesty’s 
mind,  when  the  desired  and  looked- 
fpr  change  commenced.  These 
opinions  and  recommendations  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  repeating, 
and  he  left  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  to  the  committee. 
He  then  moved  the  resolution. 

Earl  Gower  then  rose  and  said, 
that  during  his  majesty’s  retirement 
there  could  be  no  occasion  what¬ 
ever  for  maintaining  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  grandeur  of  the  crown  around 
the  royal  pgrspn.  He  thought  it  in 
vain  to  argue  for  it :  it  was  self- 
evident,  The  other  point,  that  of 
tfie  possibility  of  a  party  being 
formed,  by  keej  big  up  an  expen¬ 
sive  unnecessary  establishmen.,  was 
of  great  importance.  Jt  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  regent  was  in  itself 
weaker  than  that  ot  the  king.  All 
the  current  of  our  history  showed 
that  to  be  the  fact.  By  the  restric¬ 
tions  already  agreed  tp,  we  had 
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jnade  the  regent’s  government  very- 
much  weaker.  He  would  not 
say  that  such  a  party  as  he  alluded 
to  would  be  formed  ;  but  he  would 
say,  that  it  was  possible  that  if  it 
were  formed,  it  would  be  improper, 
and  that  means  ought  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  formation.  Pie  should 
on  these  grounds  move  an  amend¬ 
ment,  to  leave  out  certain  words  in 
the  resolution,  after  the  words  “  the 
king’s  most  excellent  majesty,”  re¬ 
specting  the  power  of  the  queen  in 
removals,  &c.  and  to  insert  words 
to  the  following  effect,  “  together 
with  the  sole  direction  of  such  per¬ 
sons  and  establishment,  as  are  suit¬ 
able  in  the  present  circumstances 
to  the  care  of  the  king’s  sacred  per¬ 
son  and  royal  dignity.” 

Mr.  Henry  Martin  thought  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  op¬ 
posite  had  gone  quite  as  far,  in  his 
address  to  the  feelings  of  the  house, 
as  his  own  personal  feelings  could 
have  led  him.  But  he  would  pro¬ 
test  against  this  mode  of  making 
an  appeal,  at  any  time,  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  parliament,  however  the 
personal  feelings  of  any  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  may  be  affect¬ 
ed.  He,  for  his  own  part,  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  be  constant¬ 
ly  stating  his  feelings  of  attachment 
and  duty  to  his  sovereign.  He 
hoped  rather  that  his  feelings  should 
be  judged  of  by  his  conduct,  as 
those  voi  every  member  ought  to 
be.  If  the  house  owed  a  duty  to 
the  person  of  the  king,  they  were 
jiot  to  forget  that  they  also  owed  a 
duty  to  the  crown  and  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Pie  protested  against  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  separate  the  king’s  person 
from  the  crown.  The  honourable 
gentleman  contended,  that  there 
having  been  no  precedent,  it  would 
be  extremely  wrong  in  the  house  to 
t  hink  of  stripping  the  regent  of  those 
powers  which  had  always  belonged 


to  the  king,  and  without  which'  it 
had  uniformly  been  contended  that 
the  kingly  office  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained.  Pie  more  particularly  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  resolution  on  this 
further  ground,  that  the  house  had 
already  agreed  to  trua*  the  prince 
of  Wales,  as  regent,  with  the  power 
of  the  sword  ;  but  they  were  now 
desired  to  refuse  him  the  nominating 
of  the  household — a  circumstance 
which  would  be  deemed  highly 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  any 
private  individual,  who  was  desired 
to  accept  a  trust  under  such  restric¬ 
tions  as  conveyed  confidence  on 
one  hand  and  jealousy  and  suspi¬ 
cion  on  the  other.  He  flattered 
himself  he  should  always  be  found 
as  attentive  in  all  his  duties  to  his 
sovereign  as  any  other  member  of 
that  house,  and  no  man  could  be 
more  averse  than  he  was  from  di¬ 
minishing  in  the  smallest  degree 
the  magnificence  and  splendour 
which  ought  to  be  attached  to  him 
in  his  royal  capacity  ;  but  in  the 
present  case  the  house  ought  only 
to  consider  the  real  personal  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  of  his  majes¬ 
ty.  No  splendour  could  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  present  unfortunate  si¬ 
tuation.  Pie  could  not  therefore 
agree  to  grant,  in  a  time  of  great 
public  pressure  and  exigence  like 
the  present,  any  additional  expen¬ 
diture  which  might  be  saved  to  the 
country  ;  and  seeing  nothing  to  be 
dreaded  in  trusting  the  regent  with 
the  government  of  the  household, 
as  well  as  with  the  government  of 
the  empire,  he  should  certainly  vote 
in  favour  of  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Johnstone  and  lord  Milton 
spoke  against  the  resolution :  Mr. 
Pi.  Addington  and  Mr.  Stephen 
were  for  it. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said  he  was 
sure  thauhose  who  undertook  to  state 
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to  the  house  his  majesty’s  private 
feelings  were  very  much  mistaken 
on  that  subject,  if  they  supposed 
that  his  majesty  could  ever  har¬ 
bour  such  a  suspicion  of  his  eldest 
son  and  heir -apparent,  as  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  if  he  were  intrusted  with 
the  full  functions  of  royalty  during 
his  illness,  he  would  immediately 
abuse  that  power  for  the  purpose 
of  embarrassing  him  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  government,  if  Provi¬ 
dence  should  be  pleased  to  restore 
him  to  health.  As  to  the  bare  pos¬ 
sibility  of  power  being  abused,  he 
would  ask  how  that  was  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  ?  What  security,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  there  that  this -power 
might  not  be  abused  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  ? 
The  security  was  only  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  feeling  of  conjugal  affection, 
which  made  it  unlikely  that  she 
would  run  the  risk  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  his  majesty  by  re¬ 
moving  his  particular  friends,  and 
appointing  strangers  to  his  house¬ 
hold.  Now  if  the  house  considered 
that  there  was  perfect  security  for 
the  private  feelings  of  his  majesty 
in  this  point,  by  relying  on  the  con¬ 
jugal  affection  of  the  queen,  lie 
would  ask,  was  there  no  security 
in  the  filial  affection  of  the  prince  ? 
Any  argument  which  proceeded  on 
this  supposition,  was-  highly  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  character  of  his  royal 
highness.  He  thought  that  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had 
been  as  completely  wrong  in  their 
opinion  of  the  private  feelings  of 
bis  majesty,  as  they  had  been  irre¬ 
gular  in  introducing  them  for  the 
purpose  of  an  undue  influence  on 
the  house.  It  was  absurd  to  say, 
that  the  prince  might  safely  be 
trusted  with  all  the  higher  powers 
of  the  government,  upon  which  the 
honour  and  security  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  crown  as  well  as  of  the  coun¬ 


try  depended ;  but  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  household,  or  with 
the  appointment  or  removal  of  a 
lord  of  the  bedchamber.  Before 
he  proceeded  to  st^ite  his  opinion  on, 
the  particular  resolution  submitted 
to  the  house,  he  hoped  that  he 
should  not  be  considered  much  out 
of  order,  in  making  some  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  restrictions  in  gene¬ 
ral.  This  question  was  so  con¬ 
nected  with  the  particular  one  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  that  lie  did  not 
know  how  to  separate  them.  What¬ 
ever  severity  of  censure  he  might 
expose  himself  to  from  delivering 
his  opinion,  he  would  say  that  be 
felt  very  great  doubts  of  the  right 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to 
propose  restrictions  on  the  power 
of  the  regent.  He  should  repeat, 
that  he  had' great  doubts,  whether 
the  two  houses  possessed  any  such 
right ;  and  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  th&  resolutions  which  they  had 
adopted  were  inconsistent  with  the 
course  they  were  pursuing.  They 
first  in  their  resolutions  state,  that 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  royal  authority  j 
and  after  so  stating  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  supply  it,  they  proceed  by- 
leaving  part  of  it  unsupplied.  From 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  two 
houses  had  a  right  to  supply  the 
royal  authority ;)  but  he  did  not 
think  they  had  a  right  to  substitute 
any  thing  else  in  the  place  of  it.  The 
two  houses  bad  a  right  to  restore 
what  was  deficient  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,.  but  they  had  no  jffght  to  alter 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  third 
estate.  They  had  not  a  right  to 
make  a  new  constitution  at  their 
pleasure.  If  the  two  houses,  for 
example,  should  choose  to  appoint 
a  person  merely  to  give  his  assent 
to  their  bills,  leaving  at  the  same 

time 
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time  all  the  other  functions  of  roy¬ 
alty  unsupplied,  they  would  be 
doing  a  thing  which  they  had  no 
right  to  do.  Their  right  and  their 
duty  was  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  monarch  during  the  illness  of 
the  sovereign  :  and  if  they  did  not 
supply  the  deficiency,  but  only 
what  part  of  it  they  thought  pro¬ 
per,  they  would  be  failing  to  dis¬ 
charge  that  which,  in  their  own 
resolution,  they  had  declared  to  be 
their  duty.  A  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  said,  that  the  house 
had  a  right  to  do  no  more  than  to 
delegate  such  parts  of  the  royal 
authority  as  were  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  government. 
That  gentleman  had  not,  however, 
explained  what  part  of  the  royal 
prerogative  was  not  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  the  government ; 
and  he  must  say,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  he  had  never  found 
out  what  was  unnecessary.  If  any 
branches  of  the  prerogative  were 
not  necessary,  they  ought  not  to 
exist.  A  power  that  was  quite  un¬ 
necessary  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  any  hands.  As  to  the  restricting 
the  regent  from  making  any  peers, 
except  in  reward  for  naval  or  mi¬ 
litary  services,  he  could  show,  by  in¬ 
stances,  that  there  were  other  cases 
in  which  the  restriction  might  be 
positively  injurious  to  the  public 
service. 

Having  enlarged  upon  various 
other  topics ;  he  said,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,,  when  all  the  strength  of 
majesty  was  necessary,  he  thought 
the  executive  power  should  not  be 
stripped  of  its  accustomed  splen¬ 
dour,  .or  diminished  in  its  power. 
The  question  which  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  seemed  to  wish  to 
determine,  wras,  with  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  regal  authority  the 
business  of  the  country  could  go  on? 
As  to  the  splendour  which,  ought 


to  surround  the  executive  pc;weiy 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  when 
there  were  discussions  respecting 
unnecessary  burdens  from  inconsi¬ 
derable  offices,  it  was  always  con¬ 
tended  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
that  those  appointments  were  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  proper  splendour 
and  influence  of  the  throne.  He 
hoped  that  they  would  not  now  try 
the  experiment  in  the  first  office  in 
the  country — that  of  regent — with 
how  small  a  portion  of  splendour 
and  influence  it -would  be  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  public  safety  that  the 
head  of  the  government  should  be 
invested.  Did  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  then,  suppose,  that 
because  it  might  be  likely  that  the 
regent  would  encourage  such  mea¬ 
sures  of  oeconomy,  a  stop  should 
be  put  to  those  reforms  to  which 
the  people  looked  with  so  much 
anxiety  and  interest,  by  imposing 
restrictions  upon  the  powers  to  be 
committed  to  tire  regent  ?  He 
should,  for  his  part,  protest  against 
this  doctrine,  as  injurious  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  regent,  and  likely 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  :  but  he  was  particular¬ 
ly  averse  from  making  an  experi¬ 
ment  upon  the  constitution,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  regent  with  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  powers  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  government.  This  experi¬ 
ment  might  be  tried  with  much  less 
danger  in  the  case  of  a  person  re¬ 
moved,  no  matter  how  far,  from 
the  succession  to  the  crown  ;  but 
could  not  be  put  into  practice  with¬ 
out  much  apparent  hazard  in  the 
person  of  an  individual  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown,  and  who 
would  have  at  no  distant  time,  per¬ 
haps,  to  take  on  him  the  whole' 
powers  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment.  To  cripple,  in  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  the  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment,  whilst  they  may  be  tempora¬ 
rily 
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inly  intrusted  to  him,  might  have 

the  effect  of  inducing*  men  to  con- 

«  > 

elude,  that  the  restrictions  imposed 
during  the  term  of  his  regency 
might  beneficially  be  continued 
whenever,  by  the  course  of  na¬ 
ture,  he  should  succeed  to  the  en¬ 
tire  sovereignty.  Were  these  times' 
lor  trying  such  an  experiment  ? 
Was  the  present  situation  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  world,  when 
it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee  that 
in  the  reign  of  the  successor  to 
the  throne  the  most  important 
events  must  occur,  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  for  such  a  trial  ?  For 
himself,  he  should  wish  most  sin¬ 
cerely  that  the  glories  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  reign,  which  had  been  so  much 
dwelt  upon,  should  be  enhanced 
in  the  reign  of  the  successor  of  his 
majesty  ;  and  that  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  which  was  stated,  to  be 
©ne  of  the  blessings  of  his  majesty’s 
government,  should  be  increased 
under  the  paternal  rule  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  heir.  With  this  view,  not 
only  from  regard  to  the  prince,,  but 
to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  country, 
he  should  not  consent  to  any  of  the 
restrictions  proposed  upon  the  re¬ 
gent. 

Mr.  Wilberforee  and  several 
other  members  took  part  in  the  de¬ 
bate  ;  after  which 

Mr.  Canning  rose,  and  began  by 
observing  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  debate  the  real  question  had 
been  lost  sight  of;  and  he  might  do 
some  service  in  recalling  it  to  the 
attentiou  of  the  house,  while  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  ground  of  his  own  vote. 
The  resolution  now  before  them 
divided  itself  into  three  parts  : — 
First,  That  the  custody  of  Ids  ma¬ 
jesty's  person  should  be  given  to 
the  queen. -v-On  that  point  there  was 
no  doubt.  Secondly,  That  it  was 
expedient  that,  for  the  due  admini¬ 


stration  of  this  trust,  her  majesty 
shouldhave  a  council— On  thattoo, 
as  a  general  proposition,  he  pre¬ 
sumed  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion.  But  there  was  an  inter¬ 
mediate  proposition  between  these 
two,  which  formed  the  question 
for  the  piesent  discussion  ;  namely, 
that  a  trust  of  considerable  politi¬ 
cal  power  should  be  committed  to 
the  queen  ;  that  she  should  be  en¬ 
abled  to  remove  not  only  the  offi¬ 
cers  ©f  his  majesty’s  household,  of 
less  consequence  in  a  political  view, 
though  of  great  importance  with 
regard  to  his  majesty’s  comforts, 
but  also  persons  standing  high  in 
the  political  scale.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  then  was,  whether  they  might 
not  sufficiently  provide  for  the 
comfort  and  dignity  of  his  majesty, 
without  committing  considerable 
political  authority  to  hands  where 
political  power  had  never  before 
been  placed.  That  was  the  whole 
question.  Supposing  he  were  to, 
vote  for  the  original  resolution,  he 
should  then  decide,  that  the  queen 
should  have  the  power  of  remov¬ 
ing  sixteen  great  officers  sitting  in 
the  house  of  lords,  and  several  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  house  of  commons.  If 
the  amendment  then  went  to  the 
general  words,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  care  that  a  point  of  such 
importance  should  not  be  hastily 
decided  upon  ;  if  that  should  be 
adopted,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  it  to  prevent  the  granting  of 
power  when  the  bill  should  be 
brought  in,  even  political  power. 
But  he  did  not  wish  to  be  pledged 
by  the  vote  of  this  night  to  give 
all  It  then  he  was  called  upon  to 
decide  in  one  night,  that  political 
power  to  so  great  an  extent  should 
be  placed  where  political  power  was 
never  placed  before — if  he  had 
only  to  choose  between  two  propo¬ 
sitions 
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sitions — cne  deciding  the  question 
at  once,  the  other  allowing  time  for 
consideration,  and  being  neither  so 
new  in  its  nature  nor  involving 
such  consequences — he  was  dispos¬ 
ed  rather  to  adopt  that  alternative* 
which  afforded  him  further  time 
for  deliberation,  and  vote  for  the 
amendment.  He  did  not  deny  that, 
if  he  were  obliged  to  vote  for  the 
resolution  as  it  now  stood,  aye  or 
no,  he  should  entertain  some  doubt 
on  the  subject.  But  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  erecting,  by  a  vote 
of  one  night,  a  power  which  might 
by  possibility  be  turned  against  the 
executive.  He  was  far  from  think¬ 
ing  that  the  -executive  power  was 
in  a  state  in  which  it  could  admit 
of  being  diminished ;  but  if  it 
could  afford  to  lose  the  power  now 
sought  to  be  transferred  from  it, 
then,  indeed,  it  was  in  a  state  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  diminished. 

Mr.  Perceval  entreated  the  house 
to  consider  what  the  effect  would 
be,  what  it  might  be,  one  way ; 
and  what  could  be  the  national  in¬ 
convenience  in  the  other  way.  A 
month  or  six  weeks  might  restore 
his  majesty  to  the  wishes  of  his 
people  ;  and  would  not  every  gen¬ 
tleman  then  regret  that  any  de¬ 
rangement  in  his  majesty’s  esta¬ 
blishment  had  taken  place  ?  Ide 
again  repeated  that,  it  desired  by 
his  right  honourable  friend,  or  the 
house,  the  political  power  of  re¬ 
moval  might  be  taken  away  from 
her  majesty.  There  must  be  some 
inconvenience  under  any  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  a  certain  share  of 
influence  and  power  must  exist  in 
any  view.  He  did  most  solemnly 
protest  against  any  derangement 
of  his  majesty’s  household  at  the 
present  moment  ;  he  dreaded  such, 
as  likely  to  produce  the  greatest 
calamity.  He  might  have  formed 


an  erroneous  opinion  on  the  subject i 
he  trusted  in  God,  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  was  adopted,  it 
might  be  found  he  had  done  so. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  had  not 
intended  to  make  any  observations 
on  the  question  then  under  discus¬ 
sion  ;  but  he  could  not  suffer  the 
extraordinary  speech  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  made  in  a 
house  considerably  fuller  than  that 
in  which  a  few  days  since  he  had  ut¬ 
tered  sentiments  equally  extraordi- 
nary,to  pass  by  without  declaring  his 
astonishment  and  disapprobation* 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 3 
after  having  broken  down  the  most 
important  barriers  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  after  usurping  all  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  crown,  had  at  length 
violated  the  rules  which  had  been 
established  for  preserving  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  propriety  of  debate.  On 
any  other  occasion  the  introduction 
of  the  sovereign’s  name,  in  the 
manner  used  by  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  would  have  im¬ 
posed  on  the  chairman  the  necessity 
of  calling  to  order  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  such  allusions.  Was  the  house  to 
endure  that  it  should  be  said,  that 
if  they  should  come  to  a  constitu¬ 
tional  vote  on  the  subject  before 
them,  his  majesty’s  recovery  would 
he  retarded  by  that  proceeding  ? 
Was  the  house  to  be  induced  to 
swerve  from  the  conscientious  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  duties  by  the  influence 
of  such  representations  ?  If  insi¬ 
nuations  like  these  were  to  be  made, 
and  were  to  produce  the  effect 
which  it  was  propdsed,  it  was  clear 
that  many  considerations  must  arise 
in  the  public  mind,  respecting  the 
future  state  of  his  majesty’s  health, 
that  might  suggest  doubts  as  to  the 
period  and  completion  of  his  reco¬ 
very.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  begun  with  informing 
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them*  that  they  ought  not  to  look 
at  the  individual  who  was  to  fill  the 
office  of  regent,  but  to  consider 
themselves  as  engaged  not  merely 
in  providing  for  the  present  emer¬ 
gency,  but  as  establishing  a  rule 
that  should  be  applicable  to  similar 
cases  hereafter.  Abandoning  this, 
his  own  principle,  forgetful  of  this, 
his  own  caution,  he  immediately, 
reflecting  on  the  amiable  temper  of 
the  prince  of  W ales,  on  his  great 
and  estimable  qualities,  and  on  that 
native  dignity  and  delicacy  of  mind 
so  conspicuous  in  his  conduct  on 
the  present  melancholy  and  trying 
occasion,  turned  round,  and  told 
them  that  the  restrictions  ought  to 
be  extensive ;  because,  although 
every  thing  in  the  character  of  his 
royal  highness  tended  to  inspire 
confidence,  those  restrictions  should 
be  framed  so  as  to  apply  to  any  fu¬ 
ture  bad  prince  of  Wales  who 
might  one  clay  be  intrusted  with 
the  regency.  Thus  the  prince  was 
to  be  punished  for  the  imaginary 
rices  of  his  successors,  and,  what 
was  yet  worse,  the  constitution 
was  to  be  punished  also.  A  new 
estate  was  to  be  created,  and  an 
authority  established  unknown  to 
that  constitution.  “  Consider,” 
said  the  right  honourable  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer, the  many 
and  numerous  virtues  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  ;  would  you  curtail  his  rights, 
or  bereave  him  of  his  splendour  ?” 
— “  Good  God  !”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Whitbread,  “  Splendour  !  what  a 
word  !  In  bis  majesty’s  situation  no 
external  splendour  can  yield  a  charm 
or  solace  to  his  declining  years. 
His  future  consolations  must  all  be 
drawn  from  the  inward  enjoyments 
of  a  resigned  and  pious  heart,  and 
the  happy  consciousness,  when  re¬ 
stored  to  health  by  Providence,  of 
dispensing  blessings  to  his  subjects  ! 
His  prerogatives  have  been  usurped 

mi. 


by  those  men  who  think  no 
splendour,  no  state,  no  influence 
necessary  to  support  the  character 
and' authority  of  a  regent.”  The 
throne  had  for  some  time  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  learned  gentlemen  ; 
but 'among  the  crowd  of  them,  not 
one  had  been  found  bold  enough 
to  attempt  a  reply  to  the  arguments 
stated  by  an  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Teach),  last 
night,  with  such  infinite  force  and 
perspicuty ;  and  the  inference  of 
his  mind  was,  either  that  .  those 
arguments  were  unanswerable,  or 
that  among  those  learned  gentle¬ 
men  there  was  not  a  real  lawyer  to 
be  v  found.  Mr.  Whitbread  con¬ 
cluded  with  stating,  that  he  felt  as 
much  confidence  in  the  result  of 
that  night’s  division,  as  there  was 
evident  apprehension  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house. 

The  question  being  called  for, 
the  house  divided  on  lord  Gower’s 
amendment  : 

Ayes  -  226  Noes  -  213 

Majority  against  ministei  s  13 

Jan.  2.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  state  of  the  nation 
was  presented  to  the  house  by  Mr. 
JLushington.  The  resolutions  being 
read,  the  question  was  pyt,  that  the 
report  be  received,  when  a  long  and 
very  spirited  discussion  arose,  in 
which  lord  Pprchester,  sirs  S.  Ro- 
roillyand  Thomas' Turton,  Messrs. 
Whitbread,  Canning,  Sheridan, 
Wynne,  Morris,  Ryder,  and  the 
master  of  the  rolls  took  a  part. 

Lord  Porchester  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  first  resolution, 
that  the  words  “  subject  to  such  li¬ 
mitations  and  exceptions  as  shall 
hereafter  be  provided”  be  left  out. 

Of  the  various  able  and  arguimen- 
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’tative  speeches  on  this  occasion  we 
shall  only  notice  a  few  passages  in 
that  of  Mr.  Sheridan.* — He  said,  the 
more  he' considered  the  transactions 
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of  17S8,  the  more  he  felt  inclined  to 
testify  his  disapprobation  of  them. 

(i  But,  sir,”  said  he,  u  an  endea¬ 
vour  attempted  to  obtainasanction 
for  this  proceeding  upon  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  his  majesty’s  expressed  appro¬ 
bation,  when  restored  to  his  facul¬ 
ties  and  throne  in  1789.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  the  strength  of  this  position. 
That  speech  was  either  the  speech 
of  the  ministers,  or  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  sovereign.  If  it  was 
the  personal  opinion  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  it  is  unconstitutional  in  any 
man  to  quote  it  in  this  house  ;  and 
if  it  was  the  speech  of  the  m;nis- 
ters,  what  other  interpretation  6m 
it  bear,  but  that  it  was  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  own  approval  of  their 
own  acts  ?  I  more  particularly  ad¬ 
vert  to  this  point,  because  I  find  it 
to  be  one  on  which  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  has  placed  the 
main  stress  in  his  answer  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood  ;  an  answer 
with  no  great  characteristic,  un¬ 
less  one  should  observe  the  degree 
of  peevishness  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
veyed,  combined  with  the  attempt 
of  dividing  the  royal  family  at  the 
same  moment  that  they  would  di¬ 
vide  the  royal  authority.  But,  re¬ 
curring  to  the  events  of  1789,  it 
was  observed  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Yorkshire,  that  lie  be¬ 
lieved  that  however  the  leading  par¬ 
ties  differed  as  to  the  means,  it  was 
hi  s' conviction,  and  he  was  sure  the 
conviction  of  those  who  supported 
the  proceeding s  cf  that  time,  that 
their  opponents  were  actuated  by 
the  most  sincere  motives  of  loyally 
and  duty.  Does  the  honourable 
member  recollect  the  events  which 
followed  liis  majesty’s  recovery  at 
that  period  ?  Does  he  recollect  the 
dismissals  and  exclusions  which 
with  such  unrelenting  vengeance 
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pursued  the  opposition  of  every 


man  who  happened  to  have  voted 
against  the  minister  ?  Do  they  also 
attribute  these  acts  of  persecution 
to  their  sovereign  ?  Will  they  say 
that  the  sovereign,  whose  character 
has  ever  been  so  conspicuous  for 
piety  and  benignity,  when  restored 
by  the  will  of  Heaven  to  his  reason 
and  his  throne,  instead  of  being 
employed  in  returning  his  God  his 
most  grateful  acknowledgements 
for  his  di  vine  favour,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  these  vindictive  proofs  of 
displeasure  which  succeeded  to  the 
fortunate  event  of  his  recovery  ? — • 
It  would  be  a  most  brutal  and  dis¬ 
loyal  application  :  but  it  is  an  ap¬ 
plication  that  must  stand  on  as  fair 
ground  as  to  make  the  monarch 
responsible  for  the  speech  of  his 
servants.  At  present  I  feel  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  go  more  at  large  :  in¬ 
deed,  little  else  remains  to  be  an¬ 
swered  ;  for  all  that  we  have  heard 
from  the  gentlemen  opposite  re¬ 
fers  entirely  to  the  proceedings  of 
1789.  They  are  the  phantoms  of 
my  lord  Thurlow,  supported  by 
the  ghost  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  pri¬ 
vate  virtues  of  my  sovereign  I  re¬ 
verence  and  honour  ;  but  to  make 
them  the  link  and  bond  which  con¬ 
nects  the  various  branches  of  the 
state,  is  to  libel  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  constitution. — Has  the 
prince  no  virtues  ? — Admitted — 
but  we  have  no  experience  of  him 
as  a  king, —  What  then  ? — We  must 
restrict  him— that  is  to  say.  We 
must  abiidge  and  deprive  him  of 
all  the  prerogatives  and  capacities 
of  the  royal  authority,  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  which  the  benefits  of  the 
sovereignty  can  he  dispensed,  until 
we  have  ascertained  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  the  character  of  a  good 
king.  He  must  reign,  says  a  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  (Mr.  Stephen),  fifty 
years. — Surely  he  cannot  mean  that 
the  energies  of  the  monarch  can¬ 
not 
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hot  be  displayed  until  the  powers 
of  the  man  have  actually  ceased. 
It  is  indeed  the  end  and  tendency 
of  all  these  arguments,  to  prove  of 
what  little  value  or  necessity  the 
kingly  office  is.  Why  then,  it  is 
said,  those  restrictions  will  expire 
in  a  year.  Is  this  the  intention  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  ? 
Are  these  .all  the  means  by  which 
the  state  and  happiness  of  the  af¬ 
flicted  monarch  are  to  be  preserved  ■ 
Are  these  all  to  lapse  and  vanish 
within  the  short  period  of  twelve 
months  ?  Is  he  in  his  sickly  situa¬ 
tion  then  to  be  given  up. to  the  care 
of  him,  against  whom  the  most 
unjust  suspicions,  by  the  very  act 
of  restriction,  were  now  presumed  ? 
—The  fact  is  not  so.  They  are  to 
continue  for  a  year  and  six  Weeks, 
to  be  then  subjected  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  parliament,  whether  it 
shall  think  proper  to  renew  the 
lease.  The  dismissals  which  fol¬ 
lowed  in  l?h9  are  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  op¬ 
position  by  any  of  those  officers  of 
the  household  at  any  future  time 
would  be  treated.  They  must  feel 
that  for  restriction  they  must  vote, 
or  resign  their  offices.  What  was 
that  but  to  degrade  die  monarchy  ? 
— to  have  the  representative  of 
royalty  from  year  to  year  catechiz¬ 
ed  by  parliament — to  place  in  his 
hands  the  sceptre  quamdiu  se  bene 
gesserit  P  Much  more  willingly 
would  I  accede  to  have  the  period 
of  limitation  extended  to  three 
years,  and  then  altogether  cease, 
than  subject  the  executive  magis¬ 
tracy  to  such  degrading  conditions. 
There  are  two  points  which  I  feel 
it  impossible  to  overlook  ;  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
the  condition  of  the  government. 
As  to  ourselves,  I  contend  that  we 
are  at  this  moment  no  house  of 
commons,  and  that  the  men  who 
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dare  to  execute  the  functions  of  go¬ 
vernment  are  guilty  <5f  usurpation. 
The  very  avowal  that  it  was  open 
to  them  to  exercise  such  functions, 
even  though  the  assertion  be  not, 
carried  into  effect,  is  treasonable. 
It  is  an  act  of  high  treason  in  the 
men  who  dare  make  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  misprision  of  treason  in 
this  house  patiently  to  listen  to  such 
doctrine.  They  are  a  new  direc¬ 
tory,  self-elected  and  self-construct- 
ed,  upheld  by  nothing  but  their 
own  forcible  seizure  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
There  is  no  other  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  executive  di¬ 
rectory  of  France  in  the  year  1795? 
only  that  the  latter  owed  their  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  appearance  at  least 
of  popular  choice.  It  would,  in¬ 
deed,  in  this  ter  a  of  military  expe¬ 
ditions,  be  some  consolation  to 
think  that  our  directory  could  boast 
such  a  skilful  engineer  as  the  French 
had  in  Carnot.  There  is  however 
one  similitude,  that  at  the  head  of 
the  French  directory  as  well  as  our 
own  there  was  a  lawyer  of  the 
name  of  Reubei.  And  I  recall 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  opposite,  that  when  the  day 
of  serious  account  shall  come, —  as 
comeit  must, — theright  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  at 
a  time  when  precedent  passes  for 
every  thing,  and  common  sense 
and  the  constitution  for  nothing, 
might  have  the  full  advantage  of 
the  case  of  Reubei.  As  to  our 
own  condition,  we  seem  to  act  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  what  the 
monarchy  has  lost  has  been  divided 
amongst  ourselves ;  whereas  the 
royal  power  is  so  fundamentally  in¬ 
terwoven  with  every  other  interest 
in  the  state,  that  by  its  interruption 
the  life  and  power  of  parliament  are 
paralysed.  We  are  a  sort  of  sheer 
hulk  run  adi  ift,  without  either  rud- 
E  2  der. 
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der,  mast,  or  pilot.  If  this  were 
your  first  sessions,  what  privileges 
could,  in  your  present  state,  belong 
,to  you,  demanded,  as  such  privi¬ 
leges  are  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  crown  ?  Have  you  committees 
of  religion,  justice,  or  privileges 
—measures  which  characterize  your 
legislative  existence  ?  Do  you  print 
your  votes  ?  How  then  can  you 
assume  the  front  and  mien  of  a  le¬ 
gislative  body  ?  We  are  in  a  most 
miserable  situation ;  and  a  regard 
for  our  own  dignity,  if  no  other  con¬ 
sideration  has  power  to  influence, 
ought  to  compel  us  not  to  lose  an 
hour  in  taking  the  most  prompt 
means  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty. 
But  when  we  look  to  our  foreign 
relations,  can  we  see' no  difference 
in  the  prospect  of  the  times  at  this 
moment,  and  when  the  miserable 
precedent  of  1789  was  introduced  ? 
What,  I  ask,  is  'he  object  and  ar¬ 
gument  of  him  who  is  now  the  em¬ 
peror  of  France,  whose  title  it  is 
folly  to  deny  ?  What  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  to  which  his  policy  gives  ut¬ 
terance  throughout  the  extensive 
range  of  his  oppressive  influence  ? 
That  revolution  which  was  to  im¬ 
part  peace  to  cottages,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  to  thrones,  has  ended  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  more  tin  ones  and 
the  desolation  of  more  cottages, 
than  the  ailiicted  world  ever  before 
witnessed.  Has  he  not  declared 
die -distant  dynasties  of  Europe  to 
be  unsound  and  lotten,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  his  intention  to  accomplish 
their  ultimate  subveision  ?  in 
spreading  through  the  unhappy  na¬ 
tions  subjected  to  his  will  the  hor¬ 
rors  and  hardships  of  his  unfeeling 
despotism,  of  what  powers  of  op¬ 
pression  does  he  avail  himself?  Are 
not  his  instruments  kings,  decked 
cut  in  all  the  exterior  trappings  of 
royalty,  but  divested  of  all  the 
means  of  grace  and  benignity  to 


win  attachment  or  to  reconcile 
privation  ?  Warm  as  our  sympa¬ 
thy  must  be  for  the  unhappy  peo¬ 
ple  subjected  to  his  caprice  and  sa¬ 
crificed  to  the  objects  of  his  crimi¬ 
nal  ambition,  it  is  impossible  also 
not  to  feel  for  those  unhappy  per¬ 
sons  who,  temporarily  raised  to 
thrones  and  sceptres,  have  been 
disgraced  and  cashiered,  for  the 
abomination  of  exercising  over  their 
subjects  a  more  mitigated  tyranny 
than  his  vile  policy  dictated.  The 
executioners  of  his  vengeance,  he 
places  them  on  a  platform  and  calls 
that  a  throne.  He  puts  a  whip  of 
sfcorpions  in  their  hands,  and  calls 
that  a  sceptre.  4  See/  said  he,  to 
the  ill-fated  prince  of  Asturias, 

4  the  folly  of  being  popular — be¬ 
hold  the  people  of  all  nations  pant¬ 
ing  ferretribution — kings  they  must 
and  do  bated  Shall  I  then  by  my 
vote  this  night  give  currency  to 
such  doctrine  ?  Shall  this  house 
furnish  him. with  additional  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  such  principles, 
followed  by  an  illustration  of  which 
he  would  not  fail  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  ?  Will  you  allow  to  him  the 
power  of  saying  to  the  nations  cf 
the  earth,  4  Has  not  my  opinion 
been  well  founded  ? — is  it  not  hu¬ 
man  nature  itself  ?  Can  you  doubt, 
when  you  see  Great  Britain,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  boasted  excellence 
of  constitution,  greedily  seize  the 
first  opportunity  that  has  occurred, 
to  curtail  the  legitimate  powers  of 
the  sovereign,  and  in  such  an  emer¬ 
gency  to  dismember  almost  the  mo¬ 
narchy  itself  ?’  Shall  I  then,  or  will 
this  house,  become  the  instrument 
of  Napoleon,  in  furnishing  him 
with  an  illustration  favourable  to 
his  detestable  objects  ?  It  is  a  libel, 
false  as  hell,  to  describe  such  to  be 
the  feelings  of  tire  people  of  these 
realms,  or  to  attribute  to  the  prince 
any  qualities  which,  in  the  remotest 
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degree,  can  warrant  suspicion. 
Whatever  are  my  hopes  and  views 
of  reform,  I  say  now,  as  I  have 
ever  said,  that  we  are  struggling 
to  preserve  a  condition  of  society 
far  above  that  which  the  ether  ci¬ 
vilized  nations  of  the  world  have 
attained.  Is  this  then  the  moment 
to  fetter  or  restrict  the  constitu¬ 
tional  powers  of  him  whom  the 
public  voice  has  unanimously  called 
to  preside  over  our  destiny  during 
the  unhappy  indisposition  of  his 

sovereign  and  father?  Sha.ll  we 
<_  > 

send  him  forth  with  a  broken  shield 
and  half  a  spear  to  that  contest,  on 
the  issue  of  which  depends  not 
alone  the  safety  of  Great  Britain, 
but  the  rights  and  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind  ?” 

Mr,  Perceval  moved,  as  an  a- 
monument  to  lord  Porchester’s  a- 
mendment,  That  the  queen  have 
unlimited  power  over  the  house¬ 
hold  :  for  which  there  were — 

For  the  motion  .  .  .  214 

Against  it  ....  217 

Majority  against  ministers  3 
The  resolutions,  therefore,  as 
presented  to  the  lords,  went  to  re¬ 
strain  the  regent  from  the  granting 
of  peerages,  8c c.  for  a  limited  term  ; 
but  they  granted  him  the  whole  of 
the  household,  except  what  the  two 
houses  mav  in  their  wisdom  deem 

j 

suitable  to  the  care  of  his  majesty’s 
person. 

Jan.  3.  The  chancellor  of  th'e 
exchequer  said,  that  a  difficulty  had 
arisen,  under  the  existing  circum- 

.  O 

stances,  with  respect  to  the  issue 
of  sums  of  money  from  the  exche¬ 
quer  for  the  service  of  the  army 
and  the  navy  :  and  here  he  wished 
the  house  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
sums  required  to  be  issued  had 
been  distinctly  and  specifically  ap¬ 
propriated  to  those  services  by  that 
house  but  as  a  difficulty  had  occur¬ 


red  between  the  departments  of  the 

i.' 

treasury  and  exchequer,  he  had  felt 
it  h'is  duty  to  bring  it  before  par¬ 
liament,  and  to  ask  of  that  house 
the  authority  of  a  resolution  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  difficulty.  Here  he  was 
anxious  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  in  any  thing  he  then  said  or 
might  hereafter  say  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  was  far  from  his  intention 
to  fling  any  blame  upon  those 
who,  in  the  conscientious  sense  of 
what  was  their  duty,  differed  from 
him  and  the  treasury,  however 
much  he,  lamented  that  they  did 
not  see  the  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  it  presented  itself  to  him. 
In  the  present  stage  he  thought 
that,  it  was  unnecessary  and  unfair 
to  enter  into  any  discussion,  or  in¬ 
deed  even  statement,  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  until  the  house  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  facts  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  which  would  intervene  between 
that  time  and  tomorrow  would  be 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  house  with 
those  facts.  He  should  therefore 
now  move  for  the  production  of 
the  papers  which  he  held  in  his 
.hand,  and  that  those  papers  be 
printed: — this  he  believed  could  be 
done  within  a  few  hours,  and  he 
should  then  refer  those  papers  to 
tiie  consideration  of  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  tomorrow.  He 
begged  the  house  to  understand, 
that,  although  he  had  intended  to 
apply  to  that  house,  it  was  not  in 
order  to  obtain  a  previous  indem¬ 
nity,  but  rather  to  have  their  subse¬ 
quent  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
authority  which  the  servants  of  the 
crown  had  attempted  to  exercise. 
He  then  moved,  44  That  there  be 
laid  before  the  house  a  copy  of  a 
warrant  from  the  lords  commis¬ 
sioners  of  his  majesty’s  treasury, 
directed  to  the  auditor-  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,-  and  dateb  the  31st  ot- 
E  3  December 
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December  last,  together  with  co¬ 
pies  of  the  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  between  the  trpa- 
surer  and  the  auditor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  upon  the  subject  of  the 
said  warrant.- ”  Here  Mr.  Perceval 
said,  that  if  there  should  be  any 
objection  as  to  the  formality  of  his 
motion,  and  that  notice  should  be 
required,  he  should  move  it  for 
that  day,  and  give  notice  of  the 
motion  for  tomorrow.  He  moved 
it  accordingly,  and  the  question 
being  put — 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
f  alien  into  a  great  misapprehension, 
if  he  thought  that,  any  objection 
would  be  made  to  his  motion  by 
those  at  that  side  of  the  house 
merely  because  of  want  of  notice. 
He  thought  the  motion  to  be  of 
that  pressing  nature  which  neces¬ 
sarily  exempted  it  from  strict  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  ordinary  forms  of 
.the  house.  The  right  bon.  gentle¬ 
man  intended  to  move  also,  that 
thosepapers  should  be  printed.  That 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  be  aware 
how  impossible  it  was  for  him  (Mr. 
Ponsonby  )  to  know  how  far  those 
papers  contained  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  to  enable  tire  house  to  judge 
of  the  whole  merits  of  the  case. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  every 
paper  necessary  to  be  had,  was 
comprehended  in  the  present  mo¬ 
tion.  Since  the  difficulty  had  come 
upon  them,  h,e  wished  they  had 
been  better  prepared  for  meeting 
it;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  at  an  earlier  period  applied  to 
the  officers  of  tire  exchequer  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
would  be  their  conduct  in  a  case 
of  such  emergency  ;  for  surely  it 
was  not  provident  to  wait  the 
chance  of  any  impediment  in  the 


way  of  the  public  service,  and  to 
defer  the  discussion  that  must  take 
place  upon  it  till  the  very  moment 
the  money  was  actually  wanted.  A 
difficulty  now  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  public  service,  and  it  could  not 
be  met  and  obviated  too  soon,  foi' 
the  wants  of  the  army  and  navy 
called  for  immediate  attention.  It 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  at  the  time 
that  he  was  persuading  the  house 
to  adjournments  from  fortnight  to 
fortnight,  that  no  inconvenience 
could  possibly  result  to  the  public 
business  from  such  delays : — serious 
inconvenience  had,  however,  notr 
withstanding  that  prediction,  oc¬ 
curred,  and  was  likely  still  to  occur. 
He  again  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  not  commenced  earlier,  so  as 
that  the  house  might  not  appear  to 
act  From  the  mere  spur  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  without  being  enabled  to  give 
to  the  subject  the  deliberation  its 
importance  required. 

Mr.  Tierney,  after  compliment¬ 
ing  the  candour  and  temper  with 
which  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  made  his  statement,  asked 
if  the  house  was  to  understand, 
that  the  correspondence  moved  for 
was  all  that  could  he  necessary  to 
a  right  undci  standing  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ?  He  wished  to  know,  if  in 
that  correspondence  would  appear 
all  the  difficulties  that  had  impeded 
the  issue  of  the  public  money  ? 
Was  the  whole  difficulty  complain¬ 
ed  of  confined  to  the  issue  of  mo¬ 
neys  ?  and  if  it  was,  was  there  no 
other  mode  left. than  that  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  die  house?  He  thought 
that,  if  there  were  other  difficulties 
not  contained  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  ordered,  it  would  be  expedient 
that  the  house  should  have  a  more 
formal  intimation  of  them. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

said, 
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said,  he  was  not  aware  that  any  in¬ 
convenience  had  resulted  to  the 
public  service  as  yet,  but  he  should 
explain  all  the  circumstances  to  the 
house  respecting  the  nature  of  those 
difficulties.  The  exchequer  act, 
under  which  monevs  for  the  public 
service  were  issued,  required  that 
the  issues  of  all  moneys  should  be 
either  under  the  great  seal,  the 
privy  seal,  or  by  act  of  parliament. 
He  acknowledged  that  it  appeared 
to  him  upon  the  face  of  the  act 
itself,  that  a  warrant  from  the 
treasury  to  the  exchequer  would 
have  been  sufficient,  and  it  was  his 
original  intention  to  have  taken 
this  course  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
accompanied  this  avowal  with  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-  and  so¬ 
licitor-general,  who,  from  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  act,  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  such  warrant  would  have  been 
strictly  legal.  Ke  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  practice  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  had  been  against  that  interpre¬ 
tation.  With  respect  to  the  issue 
under  the  great  seal,  there  had 
been  no  instance  of  moneys  being 
issued  under  the  great  seal  for  ser¬ 
vices  of  that  kind  ;  as  the  money 
issued  under  the  great  seal  was 
generally,  if  not  always,  for  civil 
purposes.  Of  the  two  remaining 
modes — by  act  of  parliament,  or 
the  privy  seal — he,  of  course,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  wa y  by  privy  seal,  on 
account  of  two  advantages  which 
it  possessed  peculiarly  ;  that  of  the 
lord  keeper  being  alone  responsible, 
(as  he,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  office,  had  been  most 
anxious  to  take  upon  themselves 
all  the  responsibility  of  such  acts,) 
and  also  the  advantage  of  being  in 
itself  a  legal  order  when  presented 
to  rhe  exchequer,  though  the  per¬ 
son  who  affixed  it  to  that  order 
might  be  hanged  for  doing  so.  But 
it  so  happened,  that,  however  will¬ 


ing  the  lord  keeper  was  to  sign 
the  order,  it  would  by  the  act  be 
inefficient,  without  the  attestation  of 
the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal  (Mr. 
Larpent),  as  without  his  signature 
the  exchequer  might  reply,  that  as 
the  instrument  did  not  come  to 
them  with  all  the  customary  for- 
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mali ties  annexed,  they  might  not 
be  justified  in  obeying  it.  Not  only, 
however,  Was  the  clerk  of  the  privy 
seal  indisposed  to  sign  it,  but  he 
had  even  thought  that  by  virtue  of 
the  oath  he  had  taken  he  had  no 
right  to  sign  it.  In  a  case  of  this 
kinj,  arising  from  the  scruples  of 
i  a  conscientious  man,  a  resolution  of 
that  house  could  have  no  effect, 
and  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament,  pro  temto ,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  As  to  a  formal  document, 
he  should  endeavour  to  procure  it 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Larpent  to  the 
treasury,  expressive  of  his  scruples. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  4.  In  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  earl  of  Liverpool  moved 
the  reading  of  the  resolutions  which 
had  been  brought  up  from  the 
commons.  He  disclaimed  being 
actuated  by  any  thing  like  personal 
disrespect  towards  the  personage  to 
whom  the  resolutions  most  mate¬ 
rially  referred ;  but  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  he  was  liable  to  the 
bias  and  impression  of  wrong  ad¬ 
vice.  That  great  maxim  of  the 
constitution,  “  The  king  can  do  no- 
wrong,”  ought  always  to  be  kept 
in  view  ;  but  the  king  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  those  who  advise  him, 
and  who  are  responsible  for  their 
advice.  Upon  the  same  principle 
of  the  Constitution,  I  contend  with 
respect  to  the  regent,  whoever  he 
may  be,  invested  with  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  that  he  can 
do  no  wrong,  but  he  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  advisers.  We  must, 
therefore;  i  contend,  consider  this 
E  4  question 
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question  in  a  similar  point  of  view 
to  a  question  respecting  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  crown  ;  and  as,  in 
the  latter  case,  without  any  per¬ 
sonal  reference  to  him  who  wears 
the  crown,  so  in  the  former,  with¬ 
out  any  argument  directed  person¬ 
ally  towrards  him  whom  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  appoint  regent.  With  re¬ 
ference  to  the  object  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  now  before  tKe  house,  on 
looking  at  all  the  precedents  which 
at  all  bear  upon  the  question,  and 
consulting  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  can  find  no  instance  of  a  re¬ 
gency  without  restrictions,  except 
in  two  cases,  which  were  clear 
usurpations.  The  great  principle 
upon  which  our  ancestors  appear 
to  have  acted  in  this  respect,  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  he  the  great 
principle  upon  which  this  question 
rests,  was  the  distinction  between 
the  permanent  possession  of  the 
rights  of  the  erown,  and  the  tem¬ 
porary7  exeicise  of  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity.  a  The  great  object  now  is 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  ex-r 
ercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  impediment 
to  the  full  resumption  by  the  king, 
\  upon  his  recovery,  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  crown.  It  is  upon  these 
principles  that  the  three  first  re¬ 
solutions  are  founded.  On  the 
fourth  resolution  (for  taking  care 
of  the  personal  property  of  the 
king)  it  is  net  necessary  for  me  to 
say  any  thing,  no  objection  having 
been  made  to  it.  The  fifth  resolu¬ 
tion  (relative  to  the  custody  of  the 
royal  person,  and  to  the  royal 
household,)  is,  I  confess,  not  satis¬ 
factory  to  me  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  has  been  sent  up  from  the  com¬ 
mons.  Nothing  can  be  more  er¬ 
roneous  than  the  supposition,  that 
the  state  offices  ef  the  household 
arc  unconnected  with  the  domestic 
comforts  of  his  majesty.  All  I 


ask  upon  the  present  occasion  is, 
that  the  disposition  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  together  with  the  custody  of 
the  royal  person,  should  be  allowed 
for 'a  limited  time  to  remain  with 
the  queen.  The  time  I  propose  is 
twelve  months :  and  to  obviate  any 
possible  objection  that  may  be 
raised,  upop  the  supposition  of  any 
influence  arising  out  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement,  hostile  to  the  formation 
of  a  strong  and  effective  executive 
government,  which  it  is  my  wish 
should  be  established,  I  am  willing 
to  agree  thrt  the  great  officers  of 
the  household  shall  not,  during  the 
time  I  have  mentioned,  be  removed, 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  the 
queen,  that  she  would  improperly 
use  any  influence  arising  out  of 
such  an  arrangement.  I  am  sure 
that  she,  in  common  with  all  your 
lordships  and  the  country,  would 
most  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  majesty,  and  his  resto¬ 
ration  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  my  intention,  there¬ 
fore,  to  propose  an  amendment  in 
the  fifth  resolution,  similar  to  what 
I  have  stated.  Should  his  majesty 
unfortunately  not  recover,  it  will 
then  be  for  parliament  to  consider 
the  measure  which  may  be  ulti¬ 
mately  necessary  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  be  conducive 
to  the  domestic  comfort  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  at  the  same  time  sur¬ 
round  him  with  a  dignity  in  his 
affliction  which  his  situation  de¬ 
mands,  and  which  will  be  most 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  present  only  a  temporary 
arrangement  is  asked  for;  and  I  am 
sure  your  lordships  will  feel  that 
something  is  due  to  the  feelings  of 
Ins  majesty,  who,  through  a  reign  of 
a  duration  longer  than  almost  any 
other,  has  invariably  displayed  the 
most  unremitting  attention  to  the 
comforts  mid  happiness  pf  his  peo¬ 
ple, 
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pie,  and  who  has  been  ever  ready 
to  make  the  greatest  of  sacrifices, 
when  they  could  in  any  way  con¬ 
duce  to  the  interests  or  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

The  first  resolution  having  been 
read,  was  opposed  by 

The  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  said  the 
power  of  a  regent  was  at  all  times 
weak  enough  ;  but  it  was  the  abo¬ 
minable  system  of  administration 
to  make  that  still  weaker  which 
was  weak  in  itself.  He  must  al¬ 
together  protest  against  the  three 
first  resolutions. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne. — 
uMv  lords,  the  noble  earl  has  grave¬ 
ly  talked  about  separating  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  from  the  duties  of  the 
crown,  as  if  tire  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  were  not  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  its  duties.  The 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  are 
vested  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  qf 
the  people ;  and  yet  the  noble  earl 
would  take  away  from  the  regent 
a  part  of  those  prerogatives,  and 
leave  him  without  the  means  of  ex¬ 
ercising  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  country.  If  there  were  any  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  crown  that  could 
not  be  exercised  beneficially  for  the 
people,  they  would  be  useless,  and 
therefore  mischievous.  Our  ances¬ 
tors  were  employed  in  limiting  and 
curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  in  order  that  none  that  were 
useless  might  be  retained,  and  that 
only  those  that  were  useful  to  the 
people  might  remain  vested  in  the 
monarch  ; — and  are  we  now  to  be 
told,  when  only  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  that  could  he  useful  to 
the  people  were  suffered  to  remain, 
that  these  prerogatives  can  be  sus¬ 
pended  without  injury  to  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  You  propose  to  give  the 
regent  all  the  arduous  duties  of 
royalty  to perform?  and  to  withhold 
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from  him  all  the  means  of  calling 
forth,  by  the  aid  of  rewards,  those 
talents  and  those  exertions  which 
may  be  of  service  to  the  country, 
and  thus  materially  assist  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties; — you 
would  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
rewarding  oppressed  merit,  or  call¬ 
ing  forth  the  energies  of  latent  geni¬ 
us;- — you  would  give  him  the  power 
of  punishing,  but  not  of  rewarding; 
— you  would  investhim  with  all  that 
is  harsh  and  severe  in  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  but  deprive 
Hum  of  all  that  is  mild  and  benefi¬ 
cent.  Amidst  rocks  and  billows 
you  would  render  useless  the  rud¬ 
der  that  ought  to  guide  the  vessel 
to  port ; — you  place  the  regent  in  a 
situation  in  which  the  country  must 
naturally  expect  from  him  protec¬ 
tion,  and  yet  you  withhold  from 
him  the  means  of  affording  that 
protection; — you  call  upfcJnhim  to 
ascend  the  pedesta1,  and  then  cut 
away  the  ground  on  which  the 
pedestal  rests  for  support.  »  But  will 
.your  lordships  take  advantage  of 
the  sleep  of  the  constitution  to  de¬ 
clare  yourselves  independent  of  the 
crown  ?  'fhe  great  excellence  of 
our  constitution  consists  in  the  play 
of  the  respective  parts,  in  the  re¬ 
ciprocity  and  control  of  the  three 
branches'  of  the  legislature.  The 
crown  can  control  the  house  of 
commons  by  dissolving*  it ;  it  can¬ 
not  dissolve  this  house,  but  it  has 
the  power  of  controlling  it  by  cre¬ 
ating  peers: — yet  by  adopting  this 
resolution  we  should  declare  our- 
seives  independent  of  that  salutary 
control,  and  destroy  the  balance 
of  the  constitution.”  After  many 

j 

other  excellent  observations,  his 
lordship  added,  u  I  therefore,  my 
lords,  feef  it  my  duty  to  propose 
an  amendment,  with  a  view  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  restrictions  in  the 
first  three  resolutions.  To  the  re¬ 
solution 
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solution  respecting  the  personal 
property  of  his  majesty,  there-  can 
be  no  objection.  With  respect  to 
the  household,  I  have  no  doubt,  if 
the  restrictions  are  negatived,  that 
we  shall  unanimously  come  to  a 
determination  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment  that  will  secure  his  majesty’s 
domestic  comfort,  that  will  sur¬ 
round  him  with  that  dignity  in  his 
affliction  to  which  he  is  entitled,— 4 a 
monarch,  who,  as  the  noble  earl 
has  justly  said,  has  constantly  di¬ 
splayed  an  unremitting  attention  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  his 
people.”  His  lordship  concluded 
by  moving  an  amendment  to  leave 
out  the  words  respecting  the  re¬ 
strictions. 

Lord  Sidmouth  was  in  favour  of 
the  resolutions,  and  lord  Erskine 
spoke  for  the  amendment. 

The  lord  chancellor  stated,  that 
he  should  be  the  most  presumptu¬ 
ous  of  mankind,  holding  the  com¬ 
mission  which  he  held,  if  he  had 
not  followed  the  precedent  of  1788. 
At  thrt  period,  it  was  true,  there 
were  great  men,  now  no  more, 
who  both  supported  and  opposed 
the  measures  then  proposed.  He 
for  one  at  that  period  had  an  opi¬ 
nion,  which  he  was  not  ashamed 
now  not  to  retract,  that  there 
ought  to  he  no  such  a  thing  as  a 
regent  on  general  principles.  The 
constitution  since  the  Revolution 
has  seen  nothing  like  a  regency 
without  restrictions.  The  question 
of  this  night,  therefore,  would  be, 
not  whether  there  ought  not  to  be 
restrictions,  but  whether  ex  pediency 
calls  for  such  restrictions  at  pre¬ 
sent.  For  himself,  as  a  peer  of 
parliament,  and  consistently  with 
the  allegiance  which  he  owed  his 
sovereign,  he  was  justified  in  voting 
j(  r  these  restrictions,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  expedient  to  be  pro¬ 
vided.  It  was  iar  from  his  views 


and  principles  to  forget  or  overlook 
the  importance  that  belonged  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  “  I 
am,”  said  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  “  the  subject  of  a  monarch 
limited  by  the  laws,  and  by  my 
seat  in  this  house  am  qualified  to 
discuss  the  propriety  of  imposing 
limits  on  any  temporary  trust  of 
the  powers  of  the  executive.” 
Where  a  regent  owed  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  two  houses,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
two  houses  could  measure  and  li¬ 
mit  the  authority  which  emanated 
only  from  themselves.  He  needed 
not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  that  existed  ;  there 
was  not  a  man  among  their  lord- 
ships  who  could  fail  to  appreciate 
them  justly,  there  was  not  an  En¬ 
glish  heart  in  the  country  that  could 
fail  to  do  it,  or  to  utter  its  sympa¬ 
thies  in  their  melancholy  cause,  A 
noble  lord  had  compared  the  un¬ 
happy  situation  of  his  majesty  to 
that  of  a  subject  suffering  under  a 
similar  severity  of  affliction  ;  and 
he  (lord  Eldon)  would  venture  to 
say,  that  should  the  amendment 
proposed  that  night  be  carried,  his 
majesty  would  be  deprived  of  the 
consolations  common  and  attain¬ 
able  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 

“  It  is,”  said  lord  Eldon,  “  the 
pure  and  current  doctrine  of  our  i 
histoiy  and  constitution,  that  the  i 
politic  eye  of  the  sovereign  cannot 
see  the  frailties  and  infirmities  of 
the  mental  man.  And  if  the  re- 
.covery  of  his  majesty’s  health  he 
the  object  of  an  anxious  and  a  wise 
solicitude,  how  does  it  behove  us  to 
guard  against  any  decision  which 
may  infringe  tire  united  obliga¬ 
tions  of  public  principle  and  private 
feeling  !”  There  might  be  men 

o  t  o 

who,  in  the  rigidness  of  abstracted 
doctrine,  or  in  the  breadth  and 
universality  of  their  philanthropy, 

were 
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were  capable  of  forgetting  the  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  of  the  monarch,  in 
^he  discussion  of  his  interests. 
Noble  lords  . had  boasted  that  they 
considered  the  prince  of  Wales 
without  reference  to  the  individual; 
and  although  this  might  be  fine  in 
principle,  it  was  a  species  of  poli¬ 
tical  philosophy  which,  practically 
understood,  he  did  not  envy  them. 
It  was  now  no  longer  said  that 
the  powers  of  the  crown  were  too 
great,  that  its  influence  had  too  ex- 
ten  si vely  increased — sentiments  wi th 
which  he  unquestionably  had  never 
accorded  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
new  position  seemed  to  be  taken, 
namely,  that  the  authority  of  the 
regent  could  not  be  left  too  unli¬ 
mited.  He  would  simply  ask, 
whether  it  was  fitting  that  all  die 
cautions  taken,  and  all  the  barriers 
established  in  1788,  ought  now  to 
be  neglected  and  overlooked,  and 
a  new  system  of  arrangement, 
founded  on  principles  subversive  of 
the  former,  introduced  ?  and  this, 
at  a  period  when  the  restoration  of 
the  king’s  health  was  an  event  more 
within  the  scope  of  probability 
than  before.  He  wished  that  no¬ 
ble  lords  would  take  into  their  con¬ 
scientious  consideration  the  reflec¬ 
tions  which  these  topics  suggested: 
he  had  endeavoured  to  impress 
them  with  all  the  energy  which  he 
possessed,  and  was  satisfied  at  least 
with  discharging  what  he  felt  to  be 
a  most  solemn  and  important  duty. 

Several  other  noble  lords  spoke 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  ;  and 
.on  the  division  the  numbers  on  loid 
Lansdowne’s  amendment  for  leav¬ 
ing  out  of  the  first  resolution  the 
words  “  subject  to  such  restrictions, 
&c.”  were, 

Contents  105.  Non-contents  102. 

.The  majority  was  here,  three 
against,  ministers. 

Lord  Liverpool  then  proposed 


the  omission  of  the  privilege,  which 
had  been  supported  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Perceval  in  the  commons, 
namely,  that  of  granting  peerages 
for  extraordinary  naval  and  mill- 

■  j 

tary  services :  and  certain  opposi¬ 
tion  lords,  who  preferred  the  full 
restriction  to  an  invidious  distinc¬ 
tion,  voting  on  this  occasion  with 
ministers,  the  numbers  were,  for 
lord  Liverpool’s  amendment, 
Contents  106.  Non-contents  100. 
The  resolution  upon  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  household  stood  as  it 
came  from  the  commons.  . 

The  final  division  was  upon  the 
question  of  receiving  proxies, 
Contents  99.  Non-contents  102. 
Majority,  three  against  receiving 
proxies  on  this  business. 

[It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  the 
preceding  statement,  that  the  reso¬ 
lutions  sent  up  by  the  commons 
were  altered  by  the  lords  in  two 
points  only:  the  first  resolution  un¬ 
dergoing  a  change  in  form  merely; 
the  words  “  subject  to  such  restric¬ 
tions,  & c.”  being  omitted.  The 
right,  however,  of  imposing  re¬ 
strictions  was  not  thereby  renoun¬ 
ced,  as  is  evident  from  the  tenour 
of  the  other  resolutions.  By  a 
change  in  that  respecting  peerages, 
the  regent  is  withheld  from  grant¬ 
ing  them  generally :  having,  by 
the  disposition  made  in  the  com¬ 
mons,  been  allowed  to  confer  those 
honours  on  men  of  extraordinary 
desert  in  the  army,  and  navy.] 
House  of  commons,  January  4. 

■ — The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
presented  at  the  bar,  papers,  by 
order  of  the  house,  in  which  was  a 
letter  from  the  deputy  clerk  of  the 
privy  seal.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
read,  and  it  stated  the  application 
of  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  the  reason  for  not 
complying  with  it ;  which  was,  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  express  letter 
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and  spirit  of  the  oath  of  the  deputy 
clerk,  to  put  the  privy  seal  to  any 
’instrument  in  the  way  which  had 
been  desired  by  the  lords  of  the 
treasury.  [Ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed.] 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
house  to  resolve  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  correspondence 
between  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
and  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer. 
After  some  debate  on  points  of 
form, 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  and  said,  that  after  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  had  already  taken 
place  on  this  subject,  the  house 
,  would  be  enabled  to  form  some 
ground  of  opinion  why  he  should 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
bring  this  business  before  the  house 
of  commons.  His  opinion,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  was,  that  it  would  be  better 
that  ministers  should  have  done  it 
by  themselves,  on  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  to  be  submitted  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  when  their  whole  conduct  as 
to  this  transaction  could  be  fairly 
and  fully  laid  before  the  two  houses 
for  their  consideration  and  ap¬ 
proval.  The  house  would  see  by 
the  papers  the  absolute  necessity 
there  was  for  the  immediate  issue 
of  the  money — but  every  member 
in  the  house  ought  to  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  grounds  on  which 
this  money  was  to  be  issued.  With¬ 
in  these  Avails,  it  was  impossible 
any  one  should  conceive  that  mi¬ 
nisters  could  have  a  thought  of 
raising  or  issuing  money  unless 
the  consent  of  parliament  had  been 
first  obtained  :  but  in  this  case,  the 
whole  he  had  attempted  to  do  was 
in  his  idea  mere  matter  of  form. 
An  act  of  parliament  (the  exche¬ 
quer  act)  has  directed  the  mode  in 


which  money  is  to  be  issued  by  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  after  being 
granted  by  parliament ;  and  the 
mode  thereby  prescribed  is,  that 
issues  of  money  from  the  exchequer 
shall  only  be  made  by  the  authority 
of  the  great  seal,  the  privy  seal, 
or  the  directions  of  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament.  It  appeared  to  him  and 
the  other  lords  of  the  treasury,  that 
as  certain  sums  of  money  had  been 
expressly  appropriated  by  an  act  of 
parliament  for  the  particular  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
exchequer  would  have  been  fully 
justified  in  issuing  those  moneys  on 
the  warrant  of  the  first  lord  of  the 1 
treasury,  it  being  under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  an  act  of  parliament;  and' 
therefore  he  looked  upon  the  king’s 
signature  as  mere  matter  of  form.. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  what : 
he  had  before  stated,  and  of  what: 
fell  from  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  opposite,  that  such  an  order: 
might  not  be  obeyed,  he  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  privy  seal,  which  would 
have  been  a '  sufficient  authority  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  obtain  that, 
he  had  issued  the  two  warrants  for 
this  money.  It  was  no  concealed 
instrument,  but  openly  issued  ;  and 
he  had  immediately  dispatched 
them  to  the  auditor  of  the  receipts 
of  his  majesty’s  exchequer.  These 
warrants  were  No.  1.  and  No.  2,  for* 
500,000/.  each  ;  one  on  account  of! 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  the 
other  on  account  of  the  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces.  To  these, 
warrants  he  had  received  an  answer 
from  the  noble  lord,  who  was  au¬ 
ditor  of  the  exchequer,  the  words 
of  which  he  would  now  read.  After, 
acknowledging  that  Mr;  Fisher  had 
brought  him  die  two  warrants,  his 
lordship  says  (No.  3),  (l  I  have 
been  up  to  this  moment  totally  un¬ 
apprised  of  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  their  lordships  to  transmit 
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me  any  such  warrant,  &c.”  To 
this,  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer)  transmitted  the  answer 
contained  in  No.  4,  and  referred 
generally  to  the  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  sub¬ 
ject*.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
the  responsibility  of  ministers  was 
•n  such  cases  preferable  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  two  houses,  who 
cannot  act  with  promptitude.  On 
that  responsibility  he  had.  acted 
as  the  necessity  of  the  case  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  to  require,  and  he  hoped 
lie  had  not  anticipated  erroneously 
the  decision  the  house  would  come 
to  on  the  point.  A  case  of  exi¬ 
gency  had  now  arrived.  The  mo¬ 
ney  was  not  to  be  got  by  any  other 
means  but  by  this  application  to 
[the  two  houses  of  parliament.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  it  was  much 
i  better  at  once  to  allow  the  ministers 
j  to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
until  the  deficiencypn  the  royal  au- 
i  thority  is  filled  up.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  two  houses 
!  of  parliament  to  interfere  directly 
i  in  every  issue  of  public  money  for 
;  the  services  of  the  state.  If  that 
were  to  be  attempted,  there  must 
|  every  week  or  two  be  conferences 
!  between  the  two  houses,  and  there 
would  be  repeated  and  endless  de- 
j  hates  on  every  particular  issue.  He 
i  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would 
;  lie  much  better  to  empower  the 
•  lords  of  the  treasury  to  grant  the 
proper  warrants  during  the  time 
i  that  the  royal  authority  remains 
unsupplied.  He  should  therefore 
i  move,  “  1st,  That  it  was  necessary, 
I  under  the  urgency  of  the  present 
conjuncture,  that  during  the  time 
i  that  the  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
i  thority  is  suspended,  the  various 
I  sums  of  money  granted  by  parlia¬ 


ment  for  the  navy,  army,  and  ord¬ 
nance,  and  specifically  appropriated 
to  those  purposes,  should  be  issued 
and  supplied.  2dly,  That  it  was  ex¬ 
pedient,  for  that  purpose,  that  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  should  issue 
their  warrants  to  the  auditor  and 
other  officers  of  the  exchequer.  And 
Sdly,  That  the  said  auditor  and 
other  officers  of  the  exchequer  are 
hereby  authorized  and  commanded 
to  pay  and  issue  from  the  exchequer 
the  sums  of  money  contained  in 
the  said  warrants,  signed  by  three 
or  more  of  the  lords  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  as  well  as  in  the  warrant  of 
the  31st  December  1 8 1 0.’? 

Sir  John  Sebright  conceived 
that  the  course  pursued  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  the  best, 
the  wisest,  and  the  manliest  course 
he  could  have  adopted.  He  would 
certainly  have  wished  that  he  had 
proceeded  with  greater  prompti¬ 
tude  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
government.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  acted  as  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty,  without  flinching  from 
the  responsibility  which  he  had  in¬ 
curred.  Fie  could  not  avoid  ad¬ 
miring  the  fair  and  manly  way  in 
which  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  bad  stated  his  case. 

Lord  Temple  and  several  other 
members  delivered  their  opinions 
on  this  subject.  Among  these,  Mr. 
Whitbr’ead  safd  he  could  by  no 
means, agree  in  the  resolution.  Mr. 
Larpent  had,  it  seemed,  from  con¬ 
science,  refused  to  issue  the  certi¬ 
ficate.  There,  then,  they  carrfe  to 
a  stop  at  once.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  said  last  night,  there 
was  a  disposition  at  first  to  use  the 
great  seal,  but  the  chancellor  would 
not  apply  it :  then  recourse  was 


had 
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had  to  a  warrant  of  the  treasury; 
but  this  would  not  do  either,  as  it 
was  illegal.  He  did  not  mean  to 

O 

impute  the  least  blame  to  lord 
Grenville ;  but  he  must  say,  that 
his  opinions  in  1788,  and  which  it 
seemed  he  still  held,  had  led  to 
this  palpable,  incurable,  irremedi¬ 
able  absurdity.  His  lordship  would 
not  issue  the  money  on  a  treasury 
warrant,  but  he  would  issue  it  on 
the  order  of  the  two  houses.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  denied  that 
any  such  power  existed  in'  the  two 
houses.  It  was  a  case  of  consci¬ 
ence  with  him,  and  he  would  not 
give  it  up.  Suppose  lord  Grenville 
had  said  nothing  about  the  two 
houses  ;  suppose  he  had  said  that 
he  would  issue  for  nothing;  but  the 
sign  manual ;  how  would  the  case 
have  been  ?  The  responsibility  of 
ministers  was  very  different  from 
that  of  lord  Grenville.  If  lord 
Grenville  had  issued  the  money  on 
an  insufficient  order,  he  would  have 
become  a  public  defaulter  to  that 
amount,  and  his  estates  would  have 
become  liable.  In  consequence  of 
his  opinion  of  their  authority,  lord 
Grenville  had  thus  sent  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  to  the  two  houses, 
for  an  order,  acting  under  which, 
he  imagined  he  became  irresponsi¬ 
ble.  In  this  opinion  he  could  not 
agree.  Suppose  the  two  houses 
agreed  in  the  resolution,  and  that 
some  of  the  inferior  officers  denied 
the  right,  and  refused  to  obey  it ; 
how  would  tlie  matter  stand  ?  The 
house  could  not  turn  them  out ; 
and  thus  the  whole  of  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  the  nation  must  remain 
unsupplied.  "  To  such  a  state  were 
they  reduced  by  the  course  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  and  his  friends.  How  could 
he  remedy  it  r  Why,  at  once  by  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  mode  proposed  of 
addressing  the  prince  to  assume  the 


regency,  and  thus  with  the  utmost 
celerity  supplying  the  executive.  If 
this  was  not  done,  ministers,  after 
declaring  that  during  the  exigency 
the  two  houses  must  have  royal 
power,  might  then  prolong  that 
exigency  as  long  as  they  chose. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  again,  and  in  an  able  speech 
replied  to  all  the  arguments  which 
had  been  used  against  him.  He 

c  > 

particularly  denied  that  the  address  ; 
to  the  regent  would  obviate  their 
present  difficulties  ;  because,  if,  as 
Mr.  Whitbread  said,  the  two  houses  . 
had  no  right  to  empower  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  to  obtain  money 
from  the  exchequer,  they  certainly 
could  not  possess  the  still  greater 
power  of  conferring  the  royal  an-  • 
thority. 

The  question  being  loudly  call¬ 
ed  for,  the  several  resolutions  were 
put  by  the  chairman,  with  some  ■ 
amendments  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wynne — of  which  latter  some  were  • 
agreed  to  ;  and  the  chairman  hav¬ 
ing  left  the  chair,  the  report  was : 
brought  up  forthwith  and  agreed 
to. 

[Ordered  that  these  resolutions  be 
communicated  to  the  lords  tomor¬ 
row.] 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  5. — The 
earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  the  resolution  from  1 
the  commons  relative  to  the  issue 
of  money  was  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  was  desirous  of  removing  an 
impression  that  had  got  abroad, 
that  the  object  of  this  measure  was 
to  vote  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  ;  its  object  merely 
was  to  authorize  the  issue  of  mo¬ 
ney  from  the  exchequer  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  had  been  already  voted 
and  appropriated  by  parliament. 
This  question  was  brought  before 
,  the : 
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the  two  houses  in  consequence  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  mo¬ 
ney  being  urgently  wanted  for  the 
public  service.  Circumstances  had 
arisen  which  rendered  necessary  the 
bringing  the  present  subject  before 
parliament.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  during  the  incapacity  of  the 
sovereign  the  authority  of  the 
crown  was  vested  in  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  with  whom  it  rested 
to  supply  the  defect  in  the  personal 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  as 
circumstances  might  require.  This, 
however,  he  conceived  did  not  ex¬ 
tend,  neither  would  it  be  fitting  or 
convenient  that  it  should,  to  the 
details  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment.  Those  details  must  rest 
with  the  confidential  servants  of 
the  crown,  who  were  responsible 
for  those  measures  which  it  might 
be  necessary  for  them  to  adopt  for 
the  safety  or  well-being  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  present  instance,  it 
having  become  necessary  to  issue 
money  from  the  exchequer,  for  the 
payment  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance,  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  issued  their  warrant  for 
the  purpose,  it  being  conceived, 
that  under  the  act  of  William  III. 
their  warrant  would  be  a  sufficient 
authority.  But  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  having  given  an  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  bowed  to  that  opinion.  His 
lordship  concluded,  by  moving  to 
agree  to  the  resolution,  and  to  add 
the  words  “  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal.” 

Lord  Grenville  said,  he,  as  au¬ 
ditor  of  the  exchequer, — a  place 
which  had  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  sinecure,  but  which  was  an 
office  ol  great  public  trust  and  su¬ 
perintendance  over  tlie  issue  of 
public  money, — could  do  no  other¬ 
wise  than  refuse  to  sanction  the 
warrant.  His  office  was  not  an 


office  of  state,  or  of  political  rer- 
sponsibility,  'but  purely  ministerial, 
in  which  he  was  bound  to  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  and  in  which  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  his 
duty  to  have  been  influenced  by 
any  other  considerations  operating 
upon  those  who  wrere  politically 
resDonsfble.  The  inconvenience 

x 

which  rendered  the  present  mea¬ 
sure  necessary,  was  solely  to  be 
attributed  to  that  delay  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  conduct  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  and  which  must  become  a 
heavy  charge  against  them ;  nor 
would  it  avail  them  to  olead  that 

X 

parliament  had ‘sanctioned  the  de¬ 
lay,  and  were  satisfied  with  the 
reasons  urued  for  it,  inasmuch  as 
parliament  had  been  deceived  by 
those  noble  lords  in  the  statements 
made  to  it,  and  the  hopes  which 
had  been  erroneously  held  out. 

In  the  course  of  aprotracted  debate 
some  amendments  were  moved; but 
these  were  negatived,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  agreed  to  without  any 
alteration. 

House  of  commons,  Jan.  7. — - 
The  lords’  amendment  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  for  restricting  the  regent 
from  making  peers,  leaving  out 
the  words  “except  such  persons  as 
have  achieved  any  services  naval 
or  military,”  was  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house. 
The  house  agreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  nem,  con.  without  any  obser¬ 
vation  being  made. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  rose  and  said,  that  as  the  two 
houses  had  now  agreed  on  their  re¬ 
solutions,  he  trusted  they  would 
also  concur  in  appointing  a  com* 
mittee  to  attend  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  her  ma¬ 
jesty  the  queen,  with  the  resolu¬ 
tions  which  the  two  houses  of  par¬ 
liament  had  agreed  to.  The  com¬ 
mittee  who  were  to  wait  upon  the 
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prince  should  inform  him  that  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  consi¬ 
dering  on  the  means  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  in  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity,  had  resolved  to  empower  his’ 
royal  highness  to  take  upon  himself 
the’ office  of  regent,  subject  to  such 
limitations  and  restrictions  as  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  to  be  proper  in  the 
present  circumstances ;  and  they 
were  also  to  express  their  hope, 
that  in  his  regard  for  his  majesty 
and  the  nation,  his  royal  highness 
would  take  upon  himself  the 
weighty  and  important  trust  repos¬ 
ed  in  him,  as  soon  as  a  bill  should 
be  passed  for  that  purpose. 

He  should  also  move,  that  the 
committee  should  wait  upon  the 
queen,  and  inform  her  majesty  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  confiding  to  her  ma¬ 
jesty  the  care  of  the  royal  person, 
and  t liem an agem en t  of  such  parts 
of  the  household  as  was  necessary 
for  his  comfort ;  and  expressing  a 
hope  that  her  majesty  would  take 
upon  herself  the  important  trust 
reposed  in  her,  as  scon  as  a  bill 
should  pass  for  that  purpose. 

Two  resolutions  were  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  that  effect  by  the  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  exchequer.  They  were 
agreed  to  unanimously,'  and  order¬ 
ed  to  be  communicated  to  the  lords 
in  a  conference. — The  house  then 
adjourned. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  8.  The  earl 
of  Liverpool  rose  and  stated,  that 
their  lordships  were  now  armwd  at 
that  point  of  time  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings  upon  the  important  business 
of  supplying  the  existing  defect  in 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 
at  which  they  were  called  upon,  in 
conformity  to  the  precedent  on 
which  they  had  hitherto  proceeded, 
to  adopt  the  means  of  affixing  the 
great  seal  to  the  bill,  about  to  be 
brought  in,  enacting  the  establish¬ 


ment  of  a  regency  in  the  person 
of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  principle  this  mea¬ 
sure  had  been  so  amply  discussed 
in  that  house  already,  that  he  did 
not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  address 
their  lordships  at  any  length  upon 
the  subject.  He  should  not,  there¬ 
fore,  enter  into  any  arguments  on 
the  question,  unless  something? 
should  fall  from  any  noble  lord 
which  might  require  particular,  no¬ 
tice.  It  became  necessary  for  him, 
therefore,  only  to  state,  that  the 
resolution  he  was  about  to  move 
was  strictly  conformable  with  the 
resolution,  moved  in  January  1789, 
except  one  variation.  On  that  oc¬ 
casion,  the  name  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  duke  of  York  was  inserted 
in  the  commission  ;  but  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  his  royal  highness  it  was 
afterwards  omitted,  so  that  the 
commission  was  passed  and  made 
out  without  his  royal  highness’s 
name.  On  the  present  occasion', 
recollecting  that  circumstance,  he 
had  felt  i:  his  duty  to  make  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  princes  of  the  blood 
on  the  subject,  requesting  to  know 
from  them  whether  they  had  any 
objections  to  the  insertion  of  their, 
names  in  the  commission  now  to  be 
made  out.  He  had  received  from 
them  ail  answer,  expressive  of  their 
wish  that  their  names  .  should  be. 
omitted.  This  commission  would 
be  framed  accordingly,  and  would 
resemble  that  of  1789;  not  as  it 
was  at  first  proposed,  but  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  two  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  would  no  longer  detain  their 
lordships,  but  should  proceed  to 
move,  that  letters  patent  be  is¬ 
sued,  authorizing  the  affixing  the 
great  seal  to  the  bill  to  be  brought 
in,  enacting  the  establishment  of 
the  regency  in  the  person  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales, 
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ir.  the  king’s  name,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  lords-  spiritual 
and  temporal*  and  commons,  in 
parliament  assembled;  the  form 
running  in  the  usual  terms.  After 
some  observations  from  lord  Grey, 
the  resolution  was  -agreed  -to. 

House  of  commons,  Jan.  14<. — 
The  lords  having  requested  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  commons,  lord 
Clive  and  other  members  went  by 
order  of  the  house  to  the  painted 
chamber,  to  meet  the  managers 
for  the  lords.  On  their  return, 
lord  Clive  reported  to  the  house 
that  their  lordships  had  passed  a 
resolution  for  the- affixing  of  the 
great  seal  to  a  commission  for  open¬ 
ing  the  parliament  in  the  usual 
forms. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  to  propose  to  the  house  to 
agree  to  the  same  resolution  ;  which 
was  agreed  to,  after  some  opposi¬ 
tion  .from  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  said 
that  when  the  right  honourable 

O 

gentleman  directed  his  law  officers 
todraw  up  the  instrument, he  would 
order  them  to  commit  an  act  of 
treason  against  the  constitution. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  15. — The 
lord  chancellor  requested  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  ;  upon  which  the  speaker  and 
a  number  of  members  of  the  com¬ 
mons  appeared  at  the  bar. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  stated, 
that  forasmuch  as  certain  causes 
prevented  his  majesty  from  con¬ 
veniently  attending  parliament  in 
his  own  person,  a  commission  had 
issued  under  his  great  seal  for  the 
opening  of  the  same,  which,  com¬ 
mission  they  would  now  hear  read. 

The  clerk  then  read  over  the 
commission,  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  noble  peers  on  the 
woolsack,  and  of  lord  Aylesford, 
lord  Wellesley,  lord  Mulgrave, 
lord  Bathurst,  and  a  few  others. 

1811. 


The  lory!  chancellor  said,  <c  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  in  virtue  of 
the  commission  which  has  been 
now  read,  authorizing  the  lords 
therein  named  to  declare  the  causes 
of  your  meeting,  and  to  do  in  all 
respects  in  his  majesty’s  name,  we 
have  only  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  afflicting  circumstances  of  his 
majesty’s  indisposition,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  making  due  and  suit¬ 
able  provision  for  the  care  of  his 
majesty’s  sacred  person,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  dignity, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  in  such  manner  and  to 


such  extent  as  the  exigency  of  the 
case  may  seem  to  require.” 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  moved, 
that  the  speech  be  again  read  to 
their  lordships  ;  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done.  He  then  moved  the 
customary  motions  at  the  opening 
of  a  session,  respecting  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committees  public  and 
private,  and  proposed  lord  Wal- 
singharn  for  that  purpose,  when  not 
otherwise  employed. 

After  a  few  words  'from  lord 
Walsingham  the  motions  werd  car¬ 
ried  nem  dtss . 

House  of  commons,  Jan.  15. — - 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  to  observe,  that  in  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  resolution  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  both  houses,  for 
putting  the  great  seal  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  for  opening  the  parliament, 
a  mistake  had* taken  place,  (pro¬ 
bably  from  the  error  of  the  clerk,) 
which  made  the  resolution  absolute 
nonsense.  Now,  although  it  might 
appear  irregular  to  move  to  rescind 
a  resolution  which  had  been  agreed 
to,  yet  he  thought  it  was  much 
better  to  do  so,  than  permit,  upon 
an  occasion  so  important  as  the 
present,  a  resolution  to  be  entered 
cm  the  journals  of  parliament, 
which,  in  the  way  it  now  happened 
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to  be:  worded,  could  not  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  common  sense  or  grammar. 
The  error  was  quite  accidental ; 
but  it  was  of  such  nature  that  it 
would  be  a  reproach  to  parliament, 
if  it  should  pass  both  houses  with¬ 
out  observation.  The  error  was 
this :  It  stated,  iC  Whereas  it  was 
necessary  that  letters  patent  should 
be  issued  for  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
called  Great  Britain.”  Now,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  the  seal  that  was  to  be 
called  Great  Britain,  or  whether  it 
was  the  united  kingdom,  it  was 
equally  nonsense  in-  both  cases. 
This  absurdity  had  crept  in  by 
some  accidental  omission  ;  but  still 
he  thought  that  it  was  so  great 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
it  should  be  corrected.  He  there¬ 
fore  should  move,  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  be  amended,  by  striking  out 
the  last  words  “  called  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,” — which  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  being  absent  at 
the  conference,  and  no  business 
being  actually  before  the  house, 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  and  said,  that 
as  there  was  then  no  business  before 
the  house,  he  hoped  he  should  be 
excused  in  mentioning  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  had  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  public  mind.  He 
alluded  to  the  execution  of  a  con¬ 
vict,  at  a  time  when  all  the  usual 
access  to  the  fountain  of  mercy  was 
interrupted.  This  appeared  to  him 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  and  he  thought  it  probable 
that  he  should  hnd  it  necessary 
hereafter  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  house  particularly  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  this  execution 
took  place,  more  than  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  itself.  He  rose,  then, 
principally  with  a  view  of  directing 
the  attention  of  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  to  this  subject,  lie  was,  at 


the  same  time,  ready-  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  attention  which  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  secretary  Ry¬ 
der)  had  paid  to  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  him  on  Sunday  last,  upon  this 
subject. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  very  anxious  that  no  false  im¬ 
pressions  should  go  abroad  upon 
this  subiect.  The  house  would,  he 
trusted,  permit  him  to  state,  that 
in  the  particular  case  alluded  to, 
the  execution  had  followed  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  literal  compliance  with  the 
strict  and  express  directions  of  the  t 
act  of  parliament,  which  appointed 
the  time  within  which  executions 
were  to  take  place  after  a  convic¬ 
tion  for  murder.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  state,  however,  that  the 
judges  who  tried  the  convict  were 
in  full  possession  of  the  power  of 
respiting  him  if  it  appeared  to  them 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  his  case 
to  make  this  respite  proper.  Al¬ 
though  the  ultimate  source  of 
mercy  was  for  the  present  closed, 
yet  all  the  intermediate  channels 
through  which  the  fountain  of  mer¬ 
cy  was  to  he  appealed  to  had  still 
been  open  to  the  person  convicted, 
and  if  a  doubt  could  have  been 
raised  of  the  propriety  of  the  con¬ 
viction,  the  execution  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  respited.  He  did 
not  mean  now  to  argue  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  simply  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  which  he  hoped  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  public  from  being  led  away 
by  false  impressions. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  perfectly  aware 
that  the  judges  had  a  power  of.  re- 
spitingv  the  execution  if  they  had 
any  doub.s  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case  ;  but  in  the  observations  he 
had  made,  he  wished  to  leave  the 
merits  of  this  particular  case  quite 
out  of  the  question.  He  would 
even  suppose,  for  argument  sake, 
tli at  the  case  was  so  bad  a  one  that 
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the  judges  could  not  think  proper 
to  recommend  to  royal  mercy  5 
still,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
while  the  r-oyal  authority  was  in 
existence,  there  were  other  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  application 
could  be  made  for  royal  mercy. 
He  thought  that  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  (Mr.  secretary  Ry¬ 
der)  had  in  a  very  laudable  man¬ 
ner  exercised  the  powers  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  when  he  respited  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  person  convicted  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  he  by  no  means  thought 
it  sufficient  in  the  present  case  to 
say  that  the  judges  had  not  recom¬ 
mended  the  convict.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  there  were  instances 
in  the  present  reign,  of  persons 
condemned  for  murder,  who  had 
been  pardoned  without  any  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  judge  who  tried 
them.  There  was  the  case  of 
M«Quirk,  who  was  found  guilty  of 
murdering  a  man  at  the  time  of 
the  Middlesex  election  ;  and  the 
case  of  Kennedy,-  who  was  found 
guilty  of  murdering  a  watchman 
on  Westminster-bridge  :  in  both 
those  cases  the  judges  did  not  re¬ 
commend,  and  yet  the  persons 
convicted  found  access  to  the  royal 
mercy  through  other  channels.  It 
therefore  appeared,  that  the  case  of 
individuals  was -very  hard,  when 
they  were  tried  at  a  time  that  the 
usual  means  of  applying  to  the 
royal  mercy  were  closed  against 
them. 

Mr.  secretary  Ryder  allowed 
that' he  had  acted  differently  in  the 
two  instances  stated  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan),  and  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
take  the  full  responsibility  which 
attached  to  him.  The  two  cases 
were  wholly  different.  In  the  one 
case,  (that  of  the  person  convicted 
in  Scotland,)  he  had,  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
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the  .prosecution,  taken  upon  him¬ 
self  the  responsibility,  not  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  royal  mercy,  but  of 
suspending  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  until  the  royal  authority, 
with  its  prerogative  of  mercy* 
should  be  supplied.  The  other 
case  was,  however,  totally  different. 
No  representation  had  been  made 
from  the  prosecutors,  no  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  judge,  nor  any 
application  from  the  unhappy  per¬ 
son  who  was  convicted.  The  in¬ 
formation  which  he  received  upon 
the  case  Was  from  the  recorder, 
who  was  the  judge  that  tried  it. 
The  recorder  had  represented  to 
him  that  there  were  two  o trier 
learned  judges  on  the  bench  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  none  of  them 
entertained  the  slightest  doubt  of 

O 

the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  If  they 
had  entertained  a  doubt,  they  would 
have  exercised  the  power  which 
they  possessed  of  respiting  the  sen¬ 
tence  ;  hut  they  all  of  them  were 
agreed  in  considering  it  as  a  case  of 
as  foul  murder  as  ever  was  com- 
mirred  in  this  country.  He  Would 
therefore  submit  it  to  the  house, 
whether  in  a  case  of  murder,  when 
thl  judges  who  tried  the  case  had 
no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  and  when-  no  application 
had  been  made  for  mercy  by  the 
convict  himself,  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  suspending  the  re¬ 
gular  -course,;  of  the  laws.  He 
must  also  observe,  that  in  the  year 
1T8S,  under  similarcir  eumstances, 
persons  convicted  of  murder  had 
been  executed  within  the  time  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law,  without  any 
objections  having  been  made  in 
that  house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  rose  and  said,  that  it  now  be¬ 
came  his  duty  to  bring  forward 
that  measure  which  the  house  so 
anxiously  expected.  After  all  that 
F  2.  had 
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had  already  been-said  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  debates  which  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  place  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  lie  did  not  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  make  any  addi¬ 
tional  observations  at  present,  but 
should  simply  content  himself  with 
moving,  “  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  due  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
the  care  of  the  rOyal  person  during 
the  continuance  of  his  majesty’s 
p resell t  malady  ;  as  also  to  provide 
for  the  resumption  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  by  his  majesty  upon  his  re¬ 
storation  to  health,” — which  was 
agreed  to. 

House  of  commons,  Jan.  1 7.— 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(before  the  house  should  proceed  to 
the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
a  committee  on  the  regency  bill) 
rose,  pursuant  to  his  notice,  to 
move  the  appointment  of  a  se¬ 
cret  committee,  to  examine  into 
and  report  upon  the  state  of  his 
majesty’s  privy  purse.  As  he 
did  not  apprehend  any  objection 
would  be  made  to  his  motion,  he 
should  proceed  to  move  “  That  a 
secret  committee  be  appointed  to 
examine  into,  and  to  report  upon, 
what  payments  were  ordinarily  di¬ 
rected  by  his  majesty  to  be  made 
out  of  his  privy  purse,  and  also 
what  part  of  them  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  provide  for  during  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty’s  indis¬ 
position.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and 
after  it  was  ordered  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  consist  of  nine,  the 
following  members  were  nominated 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  se¬ 
cretary  Ryder,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  She¬ 


ridan,  Mr.  Bathurst,  and  Mr.  Wil* 
berforce. 

Five  were  ordered  to  be  a  quo¬ 
rum. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
going  into  a  committee  on  the  re* 
gency  bill. 

On  this  bill  we  cannot  pretend 
to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  speakers  in  both 
houses,  and  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  question.  The  discussions 
lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  and 
were  carried  on  with  great  ani¬ 
mation  ;  on  some  of  the  days’ the 
arguments  were  conducted  with 
much  asperity  and  violence.  On 
the  18th  the  clauses  were  discussed 
and  tire  blanks  filed  up.  On  the 
21st,  when  the  report  of  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration, 

Sir  F.  Burdett  vehemently  op¬ 
posed  it,  declaring  that  to  have  a 
person  at  the  head  of  affairs  who 
had  long  jreen  incapable  of  signing 
his  name  to  a  document  without 
some  one  to  guide  his  hand  ;  a  per¬ 
son  long  incapable  of  receiving  pe¬ 
titions,  of  even  holding  a  levee,  or 
discharging  the  most  ordinary  func¬ 
tions  of  his  office,  and  now  afflicted 
with  a  severe  mental  malady,  was 
a  most 'mischievous  example  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  while  it  had  a 
tendency  to  expose  the  government 
to  the  contempt  of  foreign  powers. 

Mr.  Lockhart  replied. 

A  discussion  then  arose  on  amend¬ 
ments  being  proposed  by  the  op¬ 
ponents  ot  ministers  to  several 
clauses,  with  a  view1  of  divesting 
the  bill  of  the  restraints  unon  the 
regent’s  government ;  but  they 
were,  uniformly  rejected'. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  23. — The 
lord  chancellor  this  day  moved  his 
four  resolutions  respecting  proxies  ; 
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which  stated  in  substance  the  gene- 

O 

ral  right  of  every  noble  peer  to  vote 
by  proxy,  except  only  in  such  cases 
where  a  standing  order,  or  previous 
determination  of  their  lordshios, 

i  7 

forbade  the  use  of  it  •  and  that,  in 
putting  such  Drevious  question  on 
th  eir  use,  peers  present  in  person, 
and  peers  present  by  proxy,  had 
an  equal  right  to  give  their  votes. 

Earl  Moira  conceived  the  present 
tobe  an  unnecessary  and  mischievous 
q  uestion ;  and  should  therefore  move 
that  the  house  do  now  adjourn. 

The  earls  of  Rosse  and  Mansfield 
supported  the  resolutions  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  earl  Stanhope 
the  amendment.  On  a  division  for 
the  latter,  the  numbers  were— Con¬ 
tents  68,  Proxies  2.7 — Non-contents 
67,  Proxies  2(3 — Majority  of  two 
against  ministers. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
the  motion  for  reading  the  fegency 
bill  a  third  time  produced  a  short 
discussion.  Mr.  Johnstone  objected 
to  the  patronage  of  the  household 
being  made  independent  of  the  re¬ 
gent.  In  the  other  house  there 
were  25  peers  belonging  to  the 
king's  household,  and  four  belong- 
ing-tO  her  majesty’s  establishment; 
and  among  the  commons  there 
were  seven  members  belonging  to 
the  king’s,  and  one  belonging  to 
the  queen’s  household,  all  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  her  majesty. 
The  amount  of  their  salaries  was 
30,000/.  per  annum,  as  had  been 
admitted  in  1789  ;  and  besides  this, 
other  patronage  in  the  household, 
to  the  extent  of  70,000/.  per  an¬ 
num,  would  be  placed  in  the  un¬ 
controlled  gift  of  her  majesty. 
The  places  too  were  of  great  value, 
some  yielding  1,200/.  others  1,4-00/. 
others  1,800/.  per  annum  ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  places  was  150. 
Besides  which,  there  was  an  annual 
expenditure  of  210,000/.  in  the  de- 
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partments  of  the  lord  chamberlain, 
the  lord  steward,  and  the  master 
of  the  horse.  Pie  did  not  think  it 
constitutional  to  take  away  such  an 
amount  of  patronage  from  the  exe¬ 
cutive  government,  and  place  it  in 
hands  where  it  might  be  turned 
against  the  administration  of  the 
regent. 

Mr.  Perceval  replied;  and  the  bill 
was  then  passed. 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  25.-^The 
house  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  regency  bill. 

On  the  clause  respecting  the 
household  being  read,  the  marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  after  stating  the 
grounds  of  his  amendment,  moved, 
that  after  the  words  “  vesting  the 
care  of  his  majesty’s  person  in  the 
queen,  together  with  the  sole  direc¬ 
tion  of  such  portion  of  his  majesty’s 
household  as  shall  be  deemed  requi¬ 
site  and  suitable  for  the  due  attend¬ 
ance  on  his  majesty’s  sacred  person, 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  royal 
dignity,”  should  be  inserted,  “  and 
as  shall  be  specified  in  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament  to  be  hereafter  passed  ;  and 
that,  until  the  passing  of  such  act, 
no  officer  of  his  majesty’s  household 
shall  be  removed  ;  and  that  if  any 
vacancy  shall  happen  in  any  office 
in  his  majesty’s  household,  it 
shall  notjduring  such  time,  be  filled 
up.” 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  hoped 
that  their  lordships  would  not 
think  it  advisable  to  alter  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  bill ;  particularly 
as,  by  rendering  the  officers  of  the 
household  irremovable,  by  the 
queen,  all  objection  upon  the 
ground  of  influence  had  been  done 
away. 

Earl  Grey,  in  a  speech  of  great 
length,  animadverted  upon  the 
evasion  of  the  preliminary  resolu¬ 
tions  ;  and  asked,  was  the  house 
F  3  pre- 
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prepared  to  abandon  the  conditions 
on  which  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  been  induced  to 
accept  the  awful  and  weighty  trust 
of  government  ?  Could  they,  after 
this,  call  upon  that  illustrious  person 
for  a  rigid  performance  of  his  duties 
and  obligations  r  It  had  been  said, 
(but,  he  conceived,  with  very  little 
colour  of  reason,)  that  he,  as  one  of 
those  who  had  formerly  been  of 
opinion  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  might  be  diminished  without 
disadvantage,  was  now  inconsistent 
in  opposing  an  abridgement  of  it  in 
the  person  of  the  regent.  He  de¬ 
nied  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
If  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
crown  were  exorbitant,  if  they  did 
exceed  those  limits  which  the  con¬ 
stitution  dictated  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people  required,  they  should  be 
diminished  upon  a  full  exposition  of 
their  danger,  and  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  general  principles.  He 
could  not  see  or  recognise  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  curtailing  them  to  serve  a 
partial  or  a  temporary  purpose. — 
The  noble  lord  concluded  with  be¬ 
seeching  their  lordships  to  pause 
before  they  lent  their  sanction  to  a 
measure  so  pregnant  with  evils.' 

The  lord  chancellor,  in  an  ener¬ 
getic  speech,  repelled  the  marked 
insinuations  which  had  been  thrown 
out;  and  declared,  that  neither  the 
reports  of  the  physicians, nor  threats 
in  or  out  of  doors,  snould  operate 

A 

to  prevent  his  exercising  his  own 
judgement,  ip  whatever  regarded  his 
interests. 

Lord  Grenville  thought  the 

clause  before  their  lordships  so  in- 
*  .  .  •  L 

consistent  with  their  former  resolu¬ 
tions,  upon  which  they  had  grounded 
their  addresses  to  the  queen  and  to 
the  prince,  that  he  should  feel  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  vote  that  the  clause 
shall  not  stand  part  of  the  bill. 
Lords  Redesdale  and  Sidmouth 


opposed  the  amendment ;  which 
was  supported  by  earl  Stanhope 
and  lord  Clancarty. 

The  committee  then  divided  on 
the  motion  “  that  the  words  of  the 
original  clause  should  stand  part  of 
the  bill  ;5>  when  the  numbers  were 
— Contents  96 — Non-contents  10S 
— Majority  against  ministers  12. — 
On  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne’s 
amendment ;  Contents  107 — Non- 
contents  98— Majority  against  mi¬ 
nisters  9. 

Jan.  28.  The  order  of  the  day 
being  read,  for  taking  into  consi¬ 
deration  the  report  of  the  regency 
bill,  the  duke  of  Sussex  addressed 
their  lordships  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  warmth,  against  the 
bill. 

Lord  Grenville  moved  anamend- 
ment  to  the  clause  for  limiting  the 
period  of  the  restrictions  till  the 
1st  of  Feb.  1 812,  by  proposing  that 
the  word  “  August  181  1”  be  in¬ 
serted  instead  of  the  word  “  Febru¬ 
ary/'’ 

The  lord  chancellor  corrected  a 
misapprehension  of  the  noble  lord, 
that  lie  was  indifferent  as  to  the  date 
of  the  restrictions  from  a  belief  of 
the  speedy  recovery  of  the  sove¬ 
reign.  He  then  adverted  to  the 
charge  of  a  noble  lord  (earl  Grey) 
on  a  former  evening,  who,  he  un¬ 
derstood,  had  accused  him  of  hav¬ 
ing  performed  certain  acts  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  office  he  held  in  his  ma. 
jesty’s  name  while  his  sovereign 
was  in  an  incapable  state.  He  would 
challenge  the  most  minute  inquiry 
into  those  transactions.  What  he 
did  on  those  occasions,  he  did  in 
concurrence  with,  and  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of,  all  his  colleagues;  and 
lie  would  have  acted  as  he  did, 
though  he  had  even  differed  from 
every  man  among  them.  He  would 
even  go  further,  and  he  would  say, 
that  acting  conscientiously,  so  help 

him 
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him  God,  he  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  did.  What  was 
the  natem  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
him  ?  Why  this,  that  he  had  acted 
in  obedience  to  his  maiesty’s  com- 
mauds.  He  would  ask  the  noble 
earl  (Grey)  what  he  would  have 
thought  of  him,  if  he  had  refused 
to  do  so  ;  and  what  kind  of  crime 
he  would  impute  to  those  who  dis¬ 
obeyed  his  majesty's  commands  ? 
With. respect  to  his  majesty’s  indis¬ 
position,  he  had  stated  from  him¬ 
self,  as  from  a  person  ignorant  of 
the  medical  profession,  his  confi¬ 
dent  expectations  of  his  majesty’s 
recovery  within  a  reasonable  time. 
This  was  a  species  of  disorder  as  to 
which  he  had  little  confdence  in 
the  opinions  of  physicians.  If  all 
the  physicians  on  earth  were  to  tell 
him  that  his  majesty’s  recovery 
would  be  speedy,  he  would  not 
believe  them.  Upon  the  ,  same 
grounds,  were  they  to  declare  that 
his  majesty’s  recovery  would  not  be 
speedy,  he  would  be  equally  incre¬ 
dulous.  The  restoration  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  full  exercise  of  his 
mental  powers  depended  upon  other 
causes  than  mere  medical  aid.  In 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  if 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  God  that 
“  there  should  be  light”  in  the  rov- 
al  mind,  “  let  there  be  light.”  He 
would  act  upon  his  oath,  in  despite 
of  the  opposition  of  all  the  world. 
His  opinion  was,  so  help  him  God, 
that  there  was  a  most  material 
amendment  in  his  majesty.  It  was 
little  more  than  48  hours  since  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
this  improvement  in  his  majesty ; 
and  he  trusted  in  God  that  his 
gracious  master  would  live  many 
years,  to  be,  as  he  had  always 
been,  the  benefactor  of  his  subjects. 
He  should  oppose  the  amendment 
tor  many  reasons,  the  principal  of 
which  was,  that  parliament  would 
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not  be  sitting  at  the  time  when  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  would 
expire.  1 

Earl  Grev  considered  fhecontinu- 

j 

ance  of  the  restrictions  to  the  extent 

proposed  in  the  bill,  as  dangerous 

to  the  monarchy.  As  the  noble 

✓ 

lord  had  put  a  question  to  him,  he 
would  answer  it  by  another  ;  and 
he  would  ask  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  what  ought  to  be  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  that  man,  who,  when  his 
sovereign  was  in  a  state  of  proved 
incapacity,  notoriously  under  medi¬ 
cal  care,  and  the  necessary  restraint 
which  his  particular  malady  re¬ 
quired,  should  come  down  to  that 
house,  and  declare  there  was  no 
suspension  of  the  royal  authority  ? 
What  would  he  think  of  the  person 
who,  under  these  circumstances, 
should  put  the  great  seal  to  acts  in 
the  name,  and  as  if  by  the  express 
command,  of  the  sovereign  ?  Let 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  answer 
these  questions  if  he  could.  Re¬ 
specting  the  amendment  of  his 
majesty’s  health,  it  was  impossible 
the  noble  lord,  in  his  short  inter¬ 
view,  could  have  the  means  of 
forming  an  accurate  judgement. 
Earl  Grey  then  adverted  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  had  been  given  by 
Dr.  Heberden,  that  his  majesty  was 
in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity  from 
the  12th  Feb.  1804  to  the  23d  April 
following,  during  which  period  he 
attended  on  him.  In  that  interval 
the  sign  manual  was  put  to  various 
acts  which  required  the  royal  in¬ 
terposition.  He  concluded  by  giv¬ 
ing  his  assent  to  the  noble  baron’s 
amendment. 

A  division  on  lord  Grenville’s 
amendment  then  took  place  : — ■ 
Contents  84,  Proxies  38 — Non- 
contents  88,  Proxies  51.  Majority' 
for  ministers  17. — Six  othei  divi¬ 
sions  followed,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  amendments  made 
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in  the  committee,  where  absentees 
were  not  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy, 
were  all  overruled  ;  and  the  bill 
restored  to  the  state  in  which  it 
came  from  the  commons,  with  the 
exception  of  some  verbal  altera¬ 
tions. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  commons,  with  a  message,  de¬ 
siring  their  concurrence  to  the 
amendments:  to  which  they  agreed. 

Feb.  2.  The  earl*  of  Liverpool 
proposed  a  resolution,  #iuthorising 
certain  lords  to-  apply  the  great  seal 
to  a  commission  for  granting  the 
royal  assent  to  the  regency  bill ; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

blouse  of  commons,  Feb.  4.  Sub¬ 
sequently  to  a  conference  with  the 
lords,  Mr.  Dun  das  appeared  at  the 
bar  with  a  resolution  of  the  lords, 
in  which  they  desired  tire  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  commons  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution: — “  That  it  is 
expedient  and  necessary  that  letters 
patent,  under  the  great  seal,  be 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
assent  in  the  king’s  name  to  the  re¬ 
gency  bill.” 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
stated,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
course  on  which  the  house  had  en¬ 
tered,  it  had  now  become  neces¬ 
sary  to-  consider  the  best  mode  of 
giving  the  royal  sanction  to  the  bill 
which  had  passed  the  two  houses  ; 
and  with  this  view  he  should  move, 
that  the  house  do  resolve  itr-cdf  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
the  state  of  the  nation. 

Mr-  Ponsonby  added  his  protest 
to  those  of  the  hon.  members  who 
bad  spoken  against  it ;  and  termed 
the  whole  oi  the  proceeding  a 

fraudulent  fiction,”  which  defied 
and  trampled  upon  the  constitution. 

The  Speaker  (Mr.  Abbot)  said, 
that,  after  the  strong  protestations 
made  by  gentlemen  on  this  question, 
and  which  were  so  disparaging  to 


the  character  of  the  proceedings 
adopted  by  that  house,  he  confessed 
he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to 
give  a  silent  vote  on  this  ques^ 
tion.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
these  proceedings,  he  had  abstained 
from  offering  himself  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  house,  because  be  did 
not  think  he  could  have  thrown 
any  new  light  on  the  subject,  and 
therefore  did  not  wish  to  enter  ge¬ 
nerally  into  the  debate.  But  now 
the  question  was  brought  to  such  a 
state, ,  that,  from  respect  to  the 
houses  he  felt  it  necessary  to  give 
the  opinions  which  occurred  to  him. 
First,  he  would  take  notice  of  the 
assertion  made  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  house,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  house  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether'  the  meeting  was 
lee-al.  He  honed  an  assertion  of 

O  A 

that  kind  would  never  be  heard  in 
that  house  without  due  reprobation; 
and  he  considered  it  a  most  mis¬ 
chievous  thing  to  say  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  not  the  lawful  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  It  was  most 
clear,  from  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  the  usages  of  the  constitution, 
that  when  any  impediment  arose 
in  the  exercise  of  the  government, 
new  and  extraordinary  powers  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  house  of  commons, 
It  then  became  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  in  the  constitution.  The 
task  was  difficult  and  hazardous  ; 
but,  from  the  peculiar  state, of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  duties  and  powers  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  house,  which  must 
iemove  every  doubt  as  to  the  le¬ 
gality  of  its  pioceedings.  This 
course  of  proceeding  was  fully  jus¬ 
tified  by  precedent.  At  the  time 
of  the  Restoration,  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  dirhculties,  did  for  a  time 
wield  the  sceptre  of  the  absent  mo- 
.  narch, 
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march,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
that  monarch  to  resume  his  throne. 
They  passed  acts,  and  caused  mo¬ 
ney  to  be  issued  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  ail  they  did  then  was  af¬ 
terwards  confirmed  by  law.  Simi¬ 
lar  proceedings  took  place  at  the 
Revolution,  whc-n  the  two  houses 
appointed  a  new  king.  He  there¬ 
fore  felt  convinced  that  the  present 
proceedings  were  just  and  right; 
and  that  no  other  could  be  so  effec¬ 
tual  for  the  purposes  the  two 
houses  had  in  view.  He  would 
now  content  himself  with  express¬ 
ing  iris  approbation  of  the  opinion 
given  twenty-two  years  ago,  bv  the 
then  speaker  of  the  house.  In  the 
course  of  these  debates,  it  was 
agreed  on  all  bands,  that  the  houses 
had  the  right,  of  tilling  tip  any  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  throne.-  If  the  throne 
■was  i  ail,  the  houses  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed  to  elect  a  second  king  ;  but  in 

a  state  of  affairs  like  the  present, 
where  in  the  very  vacancy  there  was 
a  living  monarch,  it  was  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  house  to  provide 
in  the  manner  recently  done,  and 
not  by  address.  The  house  should 
take  that  course  which  it  must  have 
done  in  the  appointment  of  a  re¬ 
gency  while  the  king  was  in  perfect 
health ;  and  on  that  ground  he 
thought  the  great  seal  might  be 
used  as  an  instrument  obedient  to 
the  will  of  parliament,  which  had 
the  right  to  command  it  when  there 
was  no  other  power  that  could  exer¬ 
cise  it  ;  for  the  great  seal  was  not 
merely  an  instrument  for  the  use  of 
the  king,  but  one  that  was  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  rash  in¬ 
considerate  expressions  of  fiction, 
fraud,  and  forgery,  applied  to  this 
proceeding,  had  any  foundation  in 
truth  ;  for  in  the  body  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  purporting  to  come  from 
the  king,  it  was  stated  to  be  by 
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the  advice  of  the  privy  council ;  It 
was  made  out  by  responsible  mi¬ 
nisters,  an c].. confirmed  and  ordered 
by  parliament.  At  all  events,  it 
was  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  The  house  was  now  arming: 
the  regent  with  a  shield  that  was 
impenetrable,  and  with  a  sword 
that  was  irresistible.  It  was  much 
better  that  an  act  should  be  done  N 
which  would  be  contemporaneous, 
and  have  all  the  forms  of  solemnity, 
than  airy  proceeding  by  address. 

For  these  reasons  he  would  support 
the  resolution,  as  a  proceeding  most 
beneficial  to  the  country,  and  most 
conducive  to  the  security  of  the 
monarchy. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  explained  ;  after 
which,  the  resolution  was  carried, 
and  the  amendment  negatived. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  5. — An¬ 
other  conference  took  place  between 
their  lordships  and  the  commons, 
which  was  followed  by  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  resolution  of 
Saturday,  Feb.  2,  had  passed  the 
other  house.  Their  lordships  after¬ 
wards  temporarily  adjourned ; 
when  the  lord  chancellor,  entering 
in  his  robes,  stated  that  a  commis¬ 
sion  had  issued  under  the  great  segi, 
for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  an 
act  which  had  passed  both  houses 
of  parliament.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor, 
earls  Camden  and  Westmoreland, 
and  the  duke  of  Montrose,  after¬ 
wards  took  their  seats  as  commis¬ 
sioners  for  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  the  regency  bill.  The  speaker 
and  a  number  of  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  being  in  attend-  ^ 
ance  at  the  bar,  the  lord  chancellor  * 
said  : 

“  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  'In¬ 
asmuch  as  for  certain  causes  his 
majesty  cannot  conveniently  be 
present  here  this  day,  a  commis¬ 
sion  has  issued  under  the  great  seal, 

to 
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to  U5  and  other  lords  directed,  res¬ 
etting  the  letters  patehtofthe  15th 
January  for  opening  and  holding 
this  present  parliament,  and  the 
passing  of  an  act  agreed  upon  by 
both  houses,  and  notifying  the  royal 
assent  to  the  said  act. 


The  commission  having  been 
read,  the  lord  chancellor  declared, 
that  in  obedience  to  the  commands, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  commissioners,  they  gave  his 
majesty’s  royal  assent  to  the  said 
act. 


CHAPTER  III* 


Meeting  of  Parliament  in  due  Form — Abstract  of  the  Regent's  Speech — De¬ 
bate  on  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  Motion  on  the  Address — Debate  in  the  House 
/if  Commons  on  the  same  Subject — Air.  Whitbread’ s  Notice  of  a  Motion  on 
His  Majesty's  Health — Notices  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly — Mr.  H us kis son's 
Speech  on  the  Report  of  the  Address — Debate  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer's  Motion  on  a  Co?nmittee  of  Supply — Appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Copy-right  of  Burns's  Poems — Debate  on  Lord  Aloira's  Motion  on 
Mr.  Pole’s  Letter — Lord  Redes  dale’ s  Bills  with  respect  to  Arrests  and  Im¬ 
prisonment  for  Debt — Sir  Samuel  Romilly’ s  Motion  on  capital  Punishments — • 
Notice  of  Lord  Folkestone  with  respect  to  Ex-officio  Informations — Committee 
of  Supply — Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  Regent’s  Household — Mr. 
Creevy's  Alotion  on  East  India  Affairs — Sir  Samuel  Romilly  on  the  Criminal 


Code — Debate  on  Mr.  Pole’ s  Letter. 

AFTER  the  two  houses,  had 
agreed  upon  the  modes  and 
restrictions,  and  had  passed  the  act 
for  vesting  the  prince  of  Wales  with 
the  powers  necessary,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  for  exercising  the  office  of  re¬ 
gent,  his  royal  highness  took  the 
oaths  prescribed,  before  the  privy- 
council,  and  from  that  instant  be¬ 
came  the  representative  of  the  sove¬ 
reign.  He  had,  previously  to  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony,  in¬ 
formed  the  ministry  that  no  change 
would,  for  the  present  at  least, 
take  place  in  the  cabinet ;  and  in 
intimating  these  his  royal  inten- 
tions,  he  in  a  very  candid  manner 
declared  the  grounds  on  which  his 
resolution  was  formed,  viz.  his  af¬ 
fection  for  the  king  his  father,  his 
wish  that  he  might  speedily  resume 
the  reins  of  government,  and  that 


by  no  act  of  his  should  the  return 
be  made  in  the  least  degree  incon¬ 
venient.  A  day  was  now  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  opening  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  due  form,  which  was  done 
on  the  12th  of  February,  by  com¬ 
mission,  and,  in  his  name,  the  per¬ 
sons  appointed  as  the  commissioners 
delivered  the  speech  which  contain¬ 
ed  the  unfeigned  sorrow  of  the  re¬ 
gent  for  the  cause  which  called 
them  together  in  this  unusual  man¬ 
ner  ;  his  confidence  in  their  support ; 
and  his  determination  to  act,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  with  the  powers 
with  which  he  had  been  invested, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  The 
successes  in  the  defence  of  Sicily ; 
the  affairs  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ; 
discussions  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  were  touched  upon  ; 
and  having  informed  the  commons 

that 
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that  the  accounts-  of  the  year  would 
be  laid  before  them,  and  that  he  de¬ 
pended  on  their  liberality  for  the 
supplies  of  the  year,  the  speech, 
closed  with  the  anxious  wish  of  the 
regent  to  restore  as  soon  as  possible 
his  delegated  power  to  the  sove¬ 
reign,  wliose  calamity  was  so  sen¬ 
sibly  felt  by  the  nation,  but  by  none 
more  than  himself.  An  address 
was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords 

i>y ,  i  * 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen,  who,  alter 
lamenting  the  heavy  calamity 
which  had  befallen  his  majesty,  said 
he  had  no  doubt  that  every  noble 
lord  viewed  with  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  the  wisdom,  the  judgement, 
and  the  moderation  which  had  been 
displayed  by  his  royal  highness 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  im¬ 
portant  transaction.  Every  one, 
said  the  noble  earl,  must  approve 
the  principles  on  which  he  had 
acted  in  this  unfortunate  emergen¬ 
cy  ;  and  the  merits  of  his  conduct, 
in  the  sacrifices  he  had  thought 
proper  to  make,  contrary  tQ  his 
known  opinions  and  feelings,  could 
not  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  by 
that  house,  and  by  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  Fortunately  for  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  the  hopes  of  the  re¬ 
storation  of  his  majesty’s  health 
were  at  present  high,  and  were  im¬ 
proving  from  day  to  day.  Should 
the  recovery  of  his  majesty  be  yet 
unhappily  retarded  ;  should  Provi¬ 
dence  still  be  deaf  to  the  wishes  and 
the  prayers  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  prince ;  should  it  prove  unlikely 
that  the  king  could  soon  resume  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  authority,  (how 
that  authority  had  hitherto  been 
exercised*  the  experienced  blessings 
of  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years 
could  be  appealed  to,  and  could 
best  evince  i )  then  there  would  be 
a  great  consolation  to  their  lord- 
ships  auid  to  the  nation,  arising 


from  the  reflection,  that  there  was  a 
successor  to  his  majesty,  who  had 
most  sincerely  at  heart  the  public 
good,  who  placed  :the  general  be¬ 
nefit  above  ins  own  personal  wishes: 
and  feelings,  and  who  regulated  his 
public  conduct  upon  principles  that 
must  ensure  universal  public  appro¬ 
bation  and  respect.  On  such  a 
gratifying  topic  he  might  easily  ex¬ 
patiate,  as  it  afforded  him  an  ample 
field  of  panegyric  ;  but  he  felt  that 
such  an  attempt  was  rendered  to¬ 
tally  superfluous  by'  the  opinions 
and  feeling  entertained  by  all.  Here, 
his  lordship  said,  he  might  come  to 
an  end  ;  but  that  it  was  the  general 
practice  on  such  occasions  to  take 
some  view  of  our  situation,  as  shown 
in  the  various  topics  mentioned  in 
the  speech.  The  most  prominent 
of  its  leading  features  was  that 
which,  related  to  the  affairs  of  the 
peninsula.  With  regard  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  he  admitted 
that  the  appearance  of  matters  -was 
chequered ;  but  there  were,  not¬ 
withstanding,  in  that  country,  many 
circumstances  that  kept  alive  hope„ 
The  high  and  gallant  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  nation  still  existed;  the 
determined  hatred  they  bore  to 
their  invaders  continued  in  undi¬ 
minished  vigour  ;  the  ardent  desire 
of  maintaining  their  liberty  re¬ 
mained  in  unabated  force.  .  The 
sacred  flame  of  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  had  been,  it  was  true, 
partially  obscured,  but  it  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  burn  ;  and  he  hoped  and 
believed  it  was  never  to  be  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
enemy.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
exertions  of  that  enemy,  his  at¬ 
tempts  had  hitherto  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful  against  the  city  of  Cadiz, 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  Ceuta, 
was  garrisoned  by  a  British  force. 
In  this  respect,  then,  there  were 
considerable  grounds  of  satisfaction. 

With 
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With  regard  to  Portugal,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  war  in  that  country 
was  of  a  much  greater  ra agn i t u d e, 
and  of  a  much  stronger  com¬ 
plexion.  It  gave  us  great  reason 
ior  congratulating  ourselves,  on  the 
events  that  had  passed,  and  afford¬ 
ed  us  many  grounds  of  hope  for 
those  which  were  to  come.  What 
had  already  occurred  there,  had 
been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  common  cause,  and  had  done 
the  highest  credit  to  our  gallant 
army,  and  to  its  brave  and  skilful 
commander.  Having  spoken  much 
at  large  on  this  subject,  he  referred 
to  the  pending  discussions  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  washes  so 
strongly  expressed  by  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  of  their  success] ul  issue.  Defi¬ 
cient  as  he  must  necessarily  be  of  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  actual  state 
of  those  discussions,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  speak  of  them 
otherwise  than  generally  ;  but  he 
must  take  that  opportunity  of 
stating  how  deep  and  sincere  was 
his  regret  that  any  thing  should 
have  -occurred  to  cause  them  to 
continue  for  so  long  a  period,  and 
so  far  to  delay  an  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment- — his  regret,  that  two  nations, 
who  ought,  from  so  many  interest¬ 
ing  circumstances,  to  be  united  in 
their  friendship,  should  have  spent 
sp  much  time  in  discussions  on  to¬ 
pics  which  separated  their  mutual 
interests  and  dispositions.  He  was 
perfectly  sure,  that  the  noble  mar¬ 
quis,  to  whose  hands  was  intrusted 
that  department  of  .the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  was  the  last  person  who  needed 
to  be  told,,  that  if  lie  brought  the  dis¬ 
cussions  between  this  country  and 
America  to  a  successful  -termina¬ 
tion,  and  to  a  state  oi  permanent 
friendship  avd  amity,  he  would 
perform  fpr  his  country  as  great  a 
service  as  his  gallant  relation  could 


achieve  by  another  glorious  con-, 
quest  in  the  field. — -There  was  an-- 
other  topic  of  very  considerable 
moment,  and  particularly  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  affairs,, 
on  which,  though  it  was  hot 
touched  upon  in  the  speech,  he 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  say¬ 
ing  a  very  few  words.  His  lord- 
ship  here  alluded  to  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  question  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  claims.  These  claims  had 
been  considered  before  by  the  great¬ 
est  authorities  of  the  times,  who 
had  certainly  expressed  their  opi¬ 
nions  in  favour  of  them  ;  especially 
he  felt  himself  influenced  by  the 
sentiments,  of  that  immortal,  states¬ 
man,  now  no  more,  who  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  settle  that  important 
question  ;  but  who  forbore,  from 
reasons  of  the  highest  moment,  to 
press  the'  subject  in  parliament. 
Whenever  that  subject  was  taken 
up,  he  trusted  it  would  be  in  the 
spirit  of  conciliation,  moderation, 
and  liberality  :  but  he  must  parti¬ 
cularly  hope,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  public  affairs,  it  would 
appear  advisable  to  eWery  noble 
lord  not  to  stir  this  delicate  cuies- 
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tion.  After  various  other  observa¬ 
tions,  the  noble  carl  concluded  by* 
moving  an  humble  address  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent,’ 
conformable  to  the  various  topics  of 
the  speech,  with  the  introduction  of 
the  condolence  of  the  house  on  the 
lamented  demise  of  her  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  princess  Amelia. 

Lord  Eliot  rose  to  second  the 
address  which  had  been  moved  by< 
His  noble  friend.  His  lordship  paid 
the  strongest  tributes  of  approba¬ 
tion  to  the  conduct  of  the  prince 
regent  throughout  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  upon  this  delicate  and  interest¬ 
ing  business,  and  particularly  in 
the  part  he  had  acted  since  his 
establishment  in  the  regency  in  the 

name 
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name  of  his  royal  father.  His 
lordship  went  over  the  different 
leading  points  of  the  speech,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  approbation  of  the  sen¬ 
timents  conveyed  in  each  of  those 
public  exertions  noticed  in  them, 
and  his  gratification  at  the  prosper¬ 
ous  condition  of  the  revenue.  The 
last  part  of  the  speech,  in  which 
the  prince  regent  declared  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  majesty,  as  soon  as  it 
pleased  the  Divine  mercy,  to  be  the 
warmest  wish  of  his  heart,  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  said,  he  could  not  consider 
as  merely  the  speech  of  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  the  regent,  but  as  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  regent  himself. 
They  afforded  him  the  highest 
pleasure,  and  did  that  illustrious 
personage  the  greatest  honour. 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  that  he  had 
come  down  to  the  house  that  night 
hoping  to  be  able  to  support  the 
address  ;  but  now  having  heard  it, 
and  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
mover  and  seconder,  he  must  say, 
there  were  parts  of  it  which  could 
not  meet  with  his  concurrence.  On 
the  sentiments  of  affection  and  re¬ 
spect  towards  his  majesty,  which 
were  conveyed  in  the  address,  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion ;  and  their 
lordships,  as  well  as  the  country  at 
large,  must  rejoice  in  what  was 
stated  with  regard  to  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  'But 
he  confessed  it  was  with  consider¬ 
able  surprise  that  he  had  heard 
their  lordships  called  upon  to  sup¬ 
port  the  present  ministers,  as  if  they 
were  new  and  untried  men  ;  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  of  their  ill- 
fated  expeditions,  and  above  all  of 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren  ;  as  if 
they  were  men  who  had  not  been 
already  tried  in  the  balance,  and 
found  wanting.  He  looked  upon 
the  speech  as  much  more  objection¬ 
able  for  its  numerous  omissions  than 
for  what  it  contained.-  There  was 


some  mention  made- of  the  affairs 
of  Spain  and  Portugal;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  it  with  regard  to  the 
internal  situation  of  Ireland — no¬ 
thing  with  respect  to  our  relations 
with  the  powers  on  the  Baltic — no¬ 
thing  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
India,  which  were  soon  likely  to 
occupy  considerable  attention-— and 
nothing  at  all  on  that  most  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  the  state  of  our  circu¬ 
lation  and  paper  currency.  With 
regard  to  the  peninsula,  he  said  it 
was  to  be  maturely  weighed,  whe¬ 
ther  the  succours  which  this  coun¬ 
try  was  capable  of  affording  were 
such  as  would  be  sufficient  to  obtain 
ultimate  success  ;  and  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  people  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  at  any  expenditure,  if  the 
cause  was  likely  to  prove  successful 
at  last :  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
dangers  at  home  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  ;  and  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  self-defence  which  called 
for  their  primary  attention.  If  the 
reports  which  he  had  heard  were 
true,  though  he  trusted  they  were 
exaggerated,  that  Ireland  was  in  a  ^ 
state  of  ferment,  and  that  families 
were  emigrating  from  it  into  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  from  the  fear  of  a 
new  rising;  then  it  behoved  their 
lordships  to  look  at  home,  and  to 
reflect,  whether  those  efforts  that 
were  making  for  the  peninsula  were 
not  to  be  bounded  and  limited  by 
such  considerations  as  those  he  had 
now  mentioned. 

Lord  Grenville  said  he  had  to 
regret  that  the  present  address 
would  come  up  to  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  without  containing  one  com¬ 
pliment,  without  one  mark  of  per¬ 
sonal  respect  ;  yet,  however  that 
was,  he  believed,  that  in  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  house,  the  conduct 
which  his  royal  highness  had  ob¬ 
served  was  above  all  praise.  He 
had  never  hazarded  so  absurd  a 
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sentiment  ns  that  it  was  not  highly 
desirable  that  all  due  assistance 
should  be  given  to  the  exertions  of 
the  inhabitants  or  the  peninsula  in 
the  vindication  and  maintenance  of 
their  independence.  No  rational 
man  could  doubt  that  the  issue  of 
that  contest  was  most  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  fate  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  well  as  to  the  indenend- 
enceof  this  country.  But  the  real 
question  was,  “  Is  it  advisable  that 
the  mode  of  assistance  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  this  country,  should  be  to 
make  ourselves  principals  in  the 
war,  by  embarking  the  whole  of 
our  disposable  force  in  the  issue  of 
such  a  contest,  where  our  enemy 
could  bring  the  whole  force  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  against  us 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  deliver  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  in  a  contest  so 
unequal,  the  money  and  resources 
of  the  country  must  be  expended 
with  certain  loss ;  for  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  expect  success  in  such  a 
mode  ;  hut  he  must  enter  his  pro¬ 
test  against  pledging  the  house  to 
agree  to  the  employment  of  any  ad- 
*  ditional  military  force  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  convinced  that  it  was  most 
dangerous  and  impolitic  so  to  do. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  noble  mover  with  which  he 
cordially  concurred,  namely,  when 
he  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  the 
negotiations  with  America  were 
likely  to  be  successfully  terminated. 
There  was  hardly  any  thing  prefer¬ 
able,  in  his  mind,  toThe  establish¬ 
ment  of  cordiality  and  harmony 
between  the  two  countries.  Op¬ 
portunities  of  this  sort  had  already 
been  neglected  ;  but  if  the  present 
had  a  happy  result,  he  should  most 
cordially  congratulate  their  lord- 
ships  and  the  country  upon  it. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  regretted 
that  the  noble  baron  should  have 
introduced  topics  which  were  not 


necessarily  connected  with  the  sub-  | 
ject,  and  which  were  calculated  to 
interrupt  that  unanimity  which  he 
was  in  hopes  would  have  prevailed 
respecting  the  address.  But  the 
introduction  of  these  topics  should1 1 
create  no ‘difference  of  opinion  be-  ! 
tween  him  and  the  noble  baron,, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  re-- 
gent;  for  which  neither  the  noble  ■ 
baron  nor  any  of  his  friends  could; 
entertain  greater  admiration  than- 
himself.  With  resnect  to  the  feel- - 1 

j. 

ings  and  sentiments  of  that  illus-  ■  I 
trious  person,  with  reference  to 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  as  it  was ; 
known  to  the  whole  world,  there  • ! 
could  be  but  one  sentiment,  which :  j 
was  this— that  it  was  entitled  to  the  I 
unqualified  approbation,  and  then 
warmest  gratitude  from  the  cotin-- 
try.  Tie  did  not  calculate  upon  i 
any  opposition  to  the  address.  It: 
was  the  desire  of  those  who  drew 
it  up,  to  present  the  sense  which  I 
parliament  might  be  supposed  to  ; 
entertain  of  his  royal  highness's- 
regard  for  the  public  interests,  by 
accepting  the  government  during  i 
the  royal  indisposition.  They  also 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  it  was  prac— : 
ticable,  not  to  introduce  any  topics  : 
in  the  speech  which  could  possibly 
give  rise  to  any  marked  difference  ‘ 
of  opinion.  Differing  as  he  did  i 
entirely  from  the  noble  baron  re-1 
specting  the.  policy  of  the  war,  he  ! 
was  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  agreeing  with  him  on  one  point: 
— the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  1 
For  the  reasons  lie  had  stated,  he  . 
trusted  that  the  noble  earl  (Gros-  ! 
venor)  wrould  not  persevere  in  his  I 
opposition  to  the  address,  and  by 
so  doing  prevent  that  unanimity 
which  was  so  desirable  at  the  coin-  - 
mencement  of  every  session,  and 
particularly  of  the  present.  The 
paragraph  relating  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  he  would  again  repeat, 

did 
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did  not  commit  the  country  more 
than  it  already  was  committed,  or 
pledge  the  noble  earl  more  than 
he  was  pledged  before.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  America,  he  could  not,  in 
die  present  state  of  the  negotiation 
with  that  country,  say  all  he  wish¬ 
ed.  Blit  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  government  fully 
appreciated  the  value  of  that  con¬ 
nexion  ;  that  they  were  disposed  to 
act  towards  the  United  States  in 
the  most  conciliatory  manner  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  political  object 
for  which,  they  were  more  anxious 
than  to  establish  the  most  full  and 
free  commercial  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  :  an  inter¬ 
course,  the  incalculable  advantages 
of  which  they  both  knew  from  ex¬ 
perience.  It  never  was  the  inten¬ 
tion,  nor  could  it  have  been  the 
policy  of  the  British  government 
to  provoke  a  contest  with  the  United 
States.  The  measures  which  we 
were  compelled  to  adopt  were  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  and  as¬ 
serting  our  rights ;  rights  which 
involved  the  honour,  the  security, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
If  the  effects  of  these  measures 
have  incidentally  fallen  upon  the 
commerce  of  America,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  British  government. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  innocent 
parties  should  suffer  by  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  in  defence  of  our 
honour  and  interests  ;  but  the  sense 
of  that  honour  and  those  interests 
would  never  have  allowed  any  de¬ 
parture  from  it,  or  any  other  course 
to  he  taken.  After  what  he  had 
stated,  he  trusted  no  serious  oppo¬ 
sition  would  be  Hven  to  the  ad- 
dress,  which  had  been  framed  with 
a  view  of  precluding  the  possibility 
of  any  marked  difference  of  opinion. 

The  earl  of  Radnor  supported 
the  address.  He  approved  of  the 


prominent  passages  in  the  speech, 
but  he  thought  it  was  rather  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  usual  compliments  to 
the  prince.  The  question  was  then 
put,  and  the  address  was  carried, 
tie-mine  dissentiente. 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr. 
Milnes  rose  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
posing  the  address.  He  should, 
he  said,  content  himself,  by  glanc¬ 
ing  briefly  at  those  topics  in  it  which 
would  of  course  hereafter  become 
the  subject  of  more  mature  discus¬ 
sion.  The  addition  to  our  colonies 
by  the  capture  of  the  islands  of 
Bourbon  and  Amboyna,  he  was 
far  from  thinking  inconsiderable. 
However,  he  did  not  mean  now  to 
offer  as  a  boast  that  we  had  taken 
much,  when  we  might  have  almost 
said  before  that  we  had  taken  every 
thing.  With  respect  to  Sicily,  and 
the  fruitless  vaunting  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  that  country,  it  might 
perhaps  contain  an  analogy  to  the 
scheme  of  our  own  invasion.  The 
defeat  of  the  enemy  seemed,  only 
to  have  inspired  him  with  hope  ; 
and  when  his  gun-boats  were  called 
out  on  the  future  occasion,  for 
which  he  was  preserving  them,  no 
doubt  our  own  shores  would  exhi¬ 
bit  that  gallantry  which  our  soldiers 
had  evinced  on  a  foreign  one.  He 
now  came  to  the  affairs  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  ;  and  there,  he  could  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  plans  of  the  enemy  were  com¬ 
pletely  frustrated.  Comparing  the 
state  of  Spain  now  with  the  state 
in  which  it  stood  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  l^st  session,  it  was 
plain  that  we  had  every  thing  to 
hope.  The  ambition  of  France 
was  checked,  her  threats  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  her  predictions  falsi¬ 
fied.  The  very  organ  which  had 
before  predestined  the  fall  of  em¬ 
pires,  and  too  fatally  verified  its 
prophecy  of  ruin, — that  very  or- 
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git n,  the  Moniteur  of  France,  which 
appeared  to  have  had  the  gift  of 
inspiration,  and  the  power  of  de- 
cyphering  the  scroll  of  futurity, 
had  proved' at  length  its  own  fal¬ 
lacy  in  the  groundless  vaunt  that 
not  a  single  Englishman  should 
quit  the  peninsula.  We  had  made 
no  such  boast ;  but  the  absence  of 
boasting  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  depression.  Wc 
had  no  grounds  for  depression. 
There  was  nothing  to  depress  us  in 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  no¬ 
thing  in  the  battle  of  Busaco,  no¬ 
thing  in  the  bravery  and  patriotism 
of  the  Portuguese  army,  animated 
as  they  were  by  their  own  ardour, 
and  disciplined  by  the  guidance  of 
our  officers.  Portugal,  then,  of¬ 
fered  every  hope,  and  surely  Spain 
was  not  the  subject  of  despair, — 
Spain,  which  had  made  such  noble 
efforts  when  her  treasure  was  abso¬ 
lutely  in  the  hands  of  her  enemy, 
and  her  legislature  even  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  blockaded  by  his  armies. 
This  hope,  cheering  as  was  the 
prospect  it  held  out  to  all,  ought 
to  be  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
not  only  to  the  country,  but  to  the 
administration:  it  justified  their 
views  and  their  measures,  and  re¬ 
scued  them  from  a  serious  weieht 

<  O 

of  responsibility.  No  doubt,  in 
such  a  struggle,  Spain  must,  have 
suffered,  but  there  was  as  little 
doubt  that  France  had  also  suffered 
deeply.  If,  indeed,  he  was  asked, 
in  what  campaign  the  enemy  had 
lost  most,  he  should  point  to  the 
present.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
in  his  nower  to  offer  the  distinct 

A  _ 

and  precise  documents  for  his  as¬ 
sertion  ;  "but  still,  from  general 
reasoning  and  particular  data,  it 
would  be  found  that  France  had 
poured  into  the  Pyrenees  no  less 
than  6J0,000  men.  In  such  a  con¬ 
test  as  we  were  engaged  in,  some 


instances  of  partial  failure  even  irt 
our  maritime  exertions,  where  we 
■were  most  successful,  must  be 
looked  for.  But  these  were  natu-. 
ral,  and  we  "must  be  prepared  for 
them:  we  must  not?  at  all  events, 
allow  them  to  cloud  the  prospect 
of  our  generally  prosperous  situa¬ 
tion  :  we  must  not  suffer  them  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  pro¬ 
mise  which  futurity  afforded  us. 
The  chances  of  our  failure  were 
few,  the  proofs  of  our  success  ma¬ 
nifest ;  and  it  was  how,  not  only 
our  own  interest,  or  the  interest  of 
our  allies,  but  the  interest  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  nay,  of  the  world  itself,  for 
which  we  were  contending.  No 
doubt  parliament  would  consider 
itself  bound  by  every  tie  to  support 
such  a  contest. 

Mr.  Richard  Wellesley  went  over 
the  same  ground  in  a  very  able 
speech;  and  he  added,  that  the 
safety  of  the  peninsula  was  good 
for  England.  The  balance  of 
power  was  now,  perhaps,  unattain¬ 
able  ;  but  it  was  highly  important 
for  us,  to  have,  close  to  France,  a 
great  power,  strongly  hostile  to 
her ;  and  by  principle,  and  by  an¬ 
cient  prejudice,  strongly  leaning  to 
England;*  Fie  (Mr.  W. )  would 
not  add  any  thing  to  what  had 
been  said  by  his  lion,  friend  (Mr. 
Milnes)  on  the  subject  of  Sicily.  1 
As  to  America,  there  was  every  1 
proof  of  the  disposition  of  England 
to  adjust  the  existing  differences  in 
the  most  friendly  manner  ;  but  it  • 
was  to  be  cautiously  provided  that 
the  maritime  greatness  of  England 
should  not  be  made  the  price  of 
the  adjustment.  If  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  aspect  of  our  foreign 
affairs  to  excite  despondency  or  de-  > 
spair,  there  was  not  more  in  our 
domestic  situation.  If  there  had 
been  some  failures  in  mercantile 
speculations,  these  were  scarcely 
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);  more  than  were  incidental  to  the 
H  spirit  and  enterprise  of  British 
i  commerce :  and  when  the  house 
h  should  recollect  the  heavy  calami- 
ties  of  1796  and  1797>  and  yet 
s,  how  rapidly  public  credit  rose,  and 
11  public  opulence  recovered  from  the 
;  misfortune  of  the  time,  it  gave  the 
t  fullest  confidence  that  the  late 
|i  failures  would  not  be  felt  by  the 
i  commercial  interest  of  England. 

Let  the  British  merchant  learn  to 
!  bear  the  calamities  which  pressed 
j  upon  him,  when  he  saw  how  much 
i  more  heavily  they  pressed  upon 
the  enemy  ;  when  he  saw  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  commerce  producing 
not  only  an  ill-will,  but  a  resistance, 
which  in  no  long  time  might  force 
the  abolition  of  the  antbcommer- 
cial  decrees. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  on  the  present  oc- 
caston  had  no  idea  of  making  any 
formal  opposition  to  the  address. 
Fie  only  wished  that  his  general 
opinion  should  not  be  considered 
as  precluding  him  from  any  future 
opinion  on  any  particular  point 
which  might  be  brought  into  dis- 
cussion. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  objected  to 
a.  practice  which  had  crept  in  only 
within  these  few  vears,  viz.  of  not 
acquainting  the  members  of  the 
house  with  the  substance  of  the 
j  speech,  before  they  were  called  on 
for  their  votes  upon  it.  As  the 
practice  was  now,  they  were  called 
on  suddenly  to  give  their  votes  on 
the  whole  mass  of  the  address, 
containing,  as  it  did,  topics  of  the 
most  various  and  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance.  No  good  reason  could  be 
assigned  for  tnis  deviation  from  the 
ancient  mode.  He  would  move 
for  an  adjournment  till  tomorrow, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
time  to  consider  the  subject.  He 
would  not,  however,  press  the  mo¬ 
tion  if  it  did  not  meet  the  approba- 
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tion  of  the  house.  The  not  meet¬ 
ing  the  regent  today  was  to  him 
(sir  Francis  iBurdett)  an  evident 
proof  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ministry  who  had  been  forced  upon 
him.  The  regent  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  public  with  them.  Fie 
would  not:  be  seen  by  the  house  in 
company  with  them.  Like  the  lu¬ 
dicrous  scene  in  the  play  where 
FalstaiF  musters  his  recruits,  and 
rinds  upon  inspecting  them,  that 
they  are  such  ragamuffins,  such  a 
pitiful  scarecrow  set,  that  he  could 
never  march  through  Coventry  at 
the  head  of  them.  Sir  Francis 
Burde:t  then  said,  that  he  was  call¬ 
ed  on  for  his  vote  without  being 
given  time  for  consideration.  He 
then  concluded,  by  fnoving,  that 
the  house  should  adjourn  until  the 
following  day.  This  was  not  se¬ 
conded. 

Mr.  Lambe  and  several  other 
honourable  members  spoke  ;  and 
the  question  was  then  put  upon  the 
address,  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
the  same. 

Mr.  Whitbread  gave  notice  that 
he  should  on  Monday  next  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  a  subject  which  he  had  re¬ 
cently  had  occasion  to  mention,  viz. 
the  state  of  his  majesty’s  health  in 
1 8QL  The  way  in  which  he  should 
proceed  would  be,  either  by  mov¬ 
ing  thatffi  committee  be  appointed 
to  search  the  journals  of  the  house 
of  lords>  qnd  report  to  that  house 
what  they  should  find  therein  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  late  examination  of  his 
majesty’s  physicians  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  lords,  touching  the 
state  of  his  majesty’s  health  in 
1 804- ;  or  by  proposing  a  resolution, 
praying  the  lords  to  communicate 
so  much  of  such  examination  to 
that  house.  Now  that  he  was  on  his 
legs, he  should  take  that  opportunity 
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oi  asking  the  l  ight  bon.  gentleman 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
whether  it  ivas-  Ills  intention  to  pro¬ 


pose,  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
any  permanent  measure  as  a  provi¬ 
sion  against  the  recurrence  of  the 
calamity  with  which  his  majesty 
had  been  recently  afflicted.  For 
himself  lie  could  say,  and,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  for  every  gentleman  who 
heard  him,  that  he  was  firmly  of 
opinion  that  such  a  permanent  pro¬ 
vision  was  indispensably  necessary. 
Feeling  strongly  this  impression, 
he  was  anxious  to  know  whether  it 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  any  such  measure  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied  that  lie  had  no  such  inten¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Whitbread  then  gave  notice 
that  he  should  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  the  matter  under 
the  consideration  of  the  bouse;  and 
felt  it  right,  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,.  to  give  this  early  no¬ 
tice  of  his  intention. 

Feb.  13. — Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
in  the  house  of  commons  moved 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  the 
prince-  regent,  praying  that  his 
royal  highness  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  tliei  e 
be  laid  upon  the  table  of  that 
house,  returns  of  the  number  of 
prisoners,  male  and  female,  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  during  the  assizes 
for  the  years  1805,  -6,  -7,  -3,  and  -9, 
distinguishing  the  crimes  on  charge 
of  which  they  had  been  severally 
committed ;  and  also  those  con¬ 
victed  of  said  charges  ;  and  of 
those  discharged  on  proclamations. 
There  was  a  similar  motion  for  per¬ 
sons  committed,  discharged,  and 
convicted  at  the  quarter  sessions 
for  the  same  period ;  which  were 
both  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mimes  presented  at  the  bar 


the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
address  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent. 

On  the  question  that  the  report 
be  brou gilt  up, 

Mr.  Hutchinson  rose  and  spqke 
with  much  warmth  against  the  ad¬ 
dress,  which  he  thought  should  be 
one  father  of  condolement  than 
congratulation :  while  it  sincerely 
deplored  the  melancholy  state  of 
iiis  majesty’s  health,  it  should  in , 
the  most  unqualified  manner  repre¬ 
sent  to  the  regent  the  awful  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  was 
called  Upon  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government.  It  was  his  solemn 
conviction  that  the  affairs  of-  this  ■ 
country  had  now  reached  that  de¬ 
gree  of  difficulty  and  danger,  at 
which  flattery  and  falsehood'  no 
longer  could  deceive.  Let  their 
conduct  be  suitable,  to  a  period  of 
such  awful  interest — let  them  adopt 
towards  the  regent  the  language  of 
truth,  not  of  hypocrisy — tell  him 
of  the  lamentable  incapacity  of  his 
ministers — that  they  possessed  nei¬ 
ther  our  confidence,  nor  that  of 
the  public — and  that  they  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  suggesting  no  measures 
but  such  as  they  thought  calculated 
to  insure  their  ill-gotten  power, 
and  gratify  their  miserable  ambi¬ 
tion.  The  regent  should  be  re¬ 
minded,  that  they  commenced  their  1 
career  by  affixing  an  indelible  stain  1 
on  the  national  character,  in  their 
daring  violation  of  the  laws  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  by  blasting  the  hopes  - 
and  outraging  the  feelings  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  his  father’s  subjects — that 
they  have  since  weakened  and  de¬ 
graded  the  kingly  office — deprived 
the  empire  for  months  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  executive,  and  have,  by  their 
intrigues,  shaken  the  very  pillars 
of  the  monarchy — that  the  period 
is  critical — the  danger  imminent — - 
die  national  calamities  numerous — • 
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lb.  pressure  'ori  the  pep  pie  nearly 
i n tolerable — that  decisive  measures, 
neither  partial  nor  occasional,  can 
ho  ’  longer  be  .  deferred — neither 
should  they  yet  abandon  the  hope 
of  a  secure  and  honourable  peace, 
pledging  themselves  at  the  same 
time  to  the  most  vigorous,  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  should  sincere  at- 
tempts  at  peace  on  our  part  prove 
incite  :  trial,  expressing  .  their  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  under  sage  counsel  are 
equal  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  Let  them  assure  the  re¬ 
gent  that  they  will  narrowly  watch 
over  the  public  expenditure,  and 
that  to  show  their  sincerity  in  the 
cause  of  general  reformation,  they 
were  determined  to  begin  by  re¬ 
forming  themselves — and  above  all, 
to  heal,  if  possible,  the  rankling 
wounds  of  the  Irish,  who  have 
been  uniformly;  neglected,  insulted, 
and  oppressed.  They  should  not 
omit  to  declare  their  gratitude  to 
the  regent  for  accepting  the  re¬ 
gency  under  circumstances  so  em¬ 
barrassing  and  distressing. — Mr. 
Hutchinson  concluded  a  speech  of 
considerable  force  and  animation, 
'by  adverting  to  the,  total  neglect 
with  which  the  name  and  interests 
pi  Ireland  had  been  treated  this 
some  time  back  in  tire  speeches 

from  -  the  throne.  Why  was  the 

/  / 

.  name  of  Ireland  omitted  in  every 
speech  :  Why  such  industrious 
neglect  of  a  brave  people,  and  their 
-  Unmerited  sufferings?  He  must- 
say,  that  if  the  present  ministers 
had  one  principle  to  guide  their 
conduct,  it  was  that  of  contempt 
for  Ireland.  When  an  Irish  mem¬ 
ber  rose  to  demand  redress  for  his 
injured  country,  his  rising  was  the 
■  signal  for  a  laugh  from  the  treasury 
bench.  An  honourable  friend  of 
his  had  met  with  an  instance  of 

such  indecent  levity  no  later  than 
.  0 


last  night .  He  would  rather  be 
the  object  that!  the- author  of  such 
indecency. 

Mr.  Whitbread  and  sir  Thomas 
'burton  spoke  on  the  same  side*  and 
they  were  ably  answered  by  Mr. 
Perceval.  Some  other  gentlemen 
spoke,  and  the  report  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  agreed  to. 

Feb.  Id.— -The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
the  motion  that  a  supply  be  granted 
to  his  majesty. 

Mr.  Creevey  rose  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  what  he  considered 
an  intolerable  grievance,  in  the 
manner  in  which  grants  of  public 
money  and  money  bills  were  car¬ 
ried  through  that  house-  They  all 
knew  that  grants  of  public  money 
and  redress  of  grievances  formerly 
went  on  together.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  got  into  the  habit 
of  voting  grants  of  money  and 
proceeding  with  money-bills  at  late 
hours,  and  when  the  house  was  ex¬ 
hausted  with  debates,  and  no  dis¬ 
cussion  could  ta,ke  place.  This  he 
allowed  was  inseparable  from  the 
practice  of  discussing  great  public 
questions,  which  occupied  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  house  during 
every  session.  But  to  whom  was 
it  attributable  but  to  the  minister, 
who  usually  condensed  public  bu¬ 
siness  within  so  short  a  period,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  bestow  the  ne¬ 
cessary  attention  upon  every  im¬ 
portant  question  ?  Since  the  union 
with  Ireland,  which  added  so  much 
to  the  business  of  that  house,  thev 
had  much  shorter  sessions  of  par¬ 
liament  than  previously.  The  mi¬ 
nister,  by  clothing  his  grants  of 
public  money  in  ambiguous  terms, 
could  contrive  to  get  them  voted 
without  objection,  and  could  re¬ 
serve  his  desperate  cases  to  the  close 
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of  the  session,  when  it  would  be  too 
late  to  make  any  effectual  opposi¬ 
tion  to  them.  In  illustration  of 
this  observation,  he  need  only  refer 
ro  what  had  happened  last  session. 
The  bill  for  granting  a  million  and 
a  half  to  the  East  India  company, 
and  for  the  interest  of  which  some 
taxes  must  be  laid  upon  the  people, 
passed  through  no  one  of  its  stages 
previous  to  the  last,  before  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  In  one  of 
its  stages  there  were  no  less  than 
seven  notices  to  precede  it,  and  it 
was  one  of  fifty  orders  of  die  day. 
The  house  must  see,  therefore,  that 
under  such  circumstances  ic  was 
impossible  it  could  have  been  ma¬ 
turely  or  fully  discussed.  The  last 
stage  took  place  at  an  hour  earlier 
than  that  at  which  public  business 
commenced  usually.  He  had  in¬ 
tended  to  oppose  it ;  but  on  coming 
dow  n  to  the  house  at  half  past  four, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the 
bill  had  passed  at  that  hour.  He 
had  particularly  noticed  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  attended  on  that  occasion, 
and  could  take  upon#  him  to  assert, 
that  thev  were  either  directors  of 

v  *  *  ** 

the  India  company  or  their  ser¬ 
vants,  or  directors  of  the  Bank,  or 
persons  in  office  ;  and  that  there 
were  not  six  membets  of  any  other 
description  then  present.  It  was 
an  intolerable  grievance,  he  must 
contend,  that  they  should  thus 
choose  .their  own  time,  and  consult 
their  own  convenience,  in  bringing 
forward  public  business,  without 
giving  to  members  of  that  house 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  their 
sentiments.  He  considered  it  also 
a  great  grievance,  that  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  grants  were  not  more  di¬ 
stinctly  submitted  to  the  notice  of 
the  house,  so  that  members  might 
come  prepared  for  the  discussion  of 
them. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 


could  not  collect  from  the  speech 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  whe¬ 
ther  he  meant  by  it  to  give  notice 
of  some  motion  during  the  present 
session :  if  lie  were  to  consider  the  . 
speech  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  only  as  a  notice,  he  should 
not,  perhaps,  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  comment  upon  it ;  but  when  he 
reflected  upon  the  angry  tone  with 
which  he  had  imputed  it  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  blame  to  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  particularly,  that  ministers 
had  the  option  of  bringing  forward 
public  business  at  the  time  most 
convenient  for  them,  he  could  not,,, 
forbear  making  a  few  observations 
upon  it.  The  circumstances  to 
which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  referred,  proved  that  the  case 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
statement.  Every  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  must  know,  that  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  ministers  to  put  off 
the  discussion  of  public  business  to 
a  late  hour,  when  there  could  be 
no  opportunity  of  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  power  of  those  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who,  haying  given  notices 
of  motions,  had  by  the  usage  of 
parliament  the,  precedence  of  the 
orders  of  the  day.  That  was  the 
true  representation  of  the  case  ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  that  cause, 
that  the  different  stages  of  the  bill 
to  which  the  Iron,  member  had  al¬ 
luded  were  proceeded  in  at  the 
late  hour  he  stated.  He  concurred 
with  the  Jionou table  gentleman  as 
to  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
this  cause,  and  had  it  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  propose  to  the  house  an 
arrangement,  which  would  give  on 
certain  days  of  the  week  a  prece¬ 
dence  to  orders  of  the  day,  and 
leave  on  the  other  days  of  tine  week 
precedence  as  usual  to  notices.  He 
had  intimated  as  much  last  session; 
and  as  he  did  not  think  there  would 
be  much  difficulty  in  forming  some 
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such  arrangement,  he  should  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  proposing' it. 

Mr.  Whitbread  concurred  in  the 
statement  of  his  honourable  friend 
behind  him  (Mr.  Creevey),  which 
was  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
house.  He  rose,  however,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  that  state¬ 
ment,  but  in  order  to  put  the  house 
upon  its  guard  against  any  unne¬ 
cessary  innovation  as  to  its  esta¬ 
blished  forms  and  rules  of  debate. 
They  Should  take  good  care,  that 
in  endeavouring  to  remedy  one 
evil  they  might  not  fall  into  one 
more  serious.  He  was  ready,  in 
justice  to  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  to  admit,  that  he  had  last 
session  intimated  his  intention  to 
propose  some  arrangement  of  the 
description  he  had  stated  that  night, 
of  giving  to  the  orders  of  the  day, 
on  certain  days  of  the  week,  pre¬ 
cedence  of  notices.  The  house 
should  well  weigh  the  probable  or 
possible  consequences  of  such  an 
arrangement,  before  they  should 
give  it  their  sanction.  He  was  not 
inclined  to  charge  the  members  of 
parliament  of  the  present  day  with 
being  more  corrupt,,  more,  negli¬ 
gent  of  their  duty,  more  indolent 
and  languid,  than  the  members  of 
former  parliaments.  They  should 
cautiously  adopt  any  arrangement 
or  innovation  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  dissolving  the  house. 
The  precedence  which  notices  hi¬ 
therto  had  been  suffered  to^possess, 
gave  an  interest  to  the  business  of 
the  house,  which  was  sure  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  adequate  attendance.  If 
that  interest  were  to  be  taken  away, 
they  could  not  be  perfectly  sure 
that  the  routine  business  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  however  important,  would 
insure  a  proper  attendance.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  practice  of  parlia¬ 
ment  of  late,  a  'great  part  of  the 
most  important  business  was  hud¬ 
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dled.together  towards  the  close  of 
the  session.  If  there  had  been  no 
union  with  Ireland,  the  public  and 
private  business  to  be  attended  to 
by  parliament  had  been  doubled. 
The  duties  of  parliament  ought  to 
be  more  laborious  than  at  present, 
if  they  were  to  be  well  performed. 
And  here  it  was  that  the  blame 
was  altogether  imputable  to  mini¬ 
sters,  who  put  off  parliament 
whilst  they  had  a  shilling  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer  ;  and  who  never  thought 
of  assembling  it  until  they  could 
no  longer  go  without  money.  In 
the  language  of  the  times,  they 
put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  they 
could.  He  could  well  remember 
when,  before  the  union  with  Ire¬ 
land,  if  parliament  was  not  assem¬ 
bled  ^before  Christmas,  gentlemen 
were  apt  to  Complain.  Ot  late 
years,  it  had  been  the  practice  not 
to  assemble  parliament  till  after  the 
queen’s  birth-day.  There  had 
been,  indeed,  a  few  exceptions.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  indisposi¬ 
tion  of  the  king,  no  man,  he  was 
convinced,  could  suppose  that  par¬ 
liament  would  have  been  convened 
at  the  period  it  met  before  the  end 
of  last  year.  If  the  business  of  par¬ 
liament  had  so  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  the  duration  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  ought  to  be  proportionably 
lengthened.  He  had  himself  ex¬ 
perienced,  what  had  also  been  felt 
by  other  honourable  members,  an 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
house — disgusted,  no  doubt,  and 
exhausted  by  previous  debates — to 
afFord  an  attentive  hearing  on  the 
most  important  business  so  huddled 
together  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
If  the  house  met  now  later  than 
formerly,  they  should  sit  longer. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  the  mi¬ 
nisters  to  advise  his  majesty  to  pro¬ 
rogue  parliament  by  any  particular 
day.  He  should  also  add,  that 
G  3  insufficient 
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insufficient  attention  was  paid  to 
Irish  subjects,  insomuch  that  ii  was 
almost  impossible  for  any  honour¬ 
able  member  to  obtain  a  hearing 
when  offering  to  speak  upon  diem. 
He  had  only  one  more  observation 
to  make,  and  that  was,  that  he 
should  most  strongly  protest  against 
any  innovation  that  would'  give 
precedence  to  orders  of  the  day 
betore  notices. 

Mr.  Wynne  said,  that  this  charge 
had  not  been  made  against  any 
particular  administration  ;  but  that 
the  general  complaint  was,  that 
business  or  the  first  consequence' 
was  deferred  to  the  last  moment, 
at  which  time  it  must  of  necessity 
pass  even  though  it  shbpld  be, 
without  discussion. 

h  he  house  then  resolved  itself 
into  the  committee  of  supply. — On 
the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  a. supply  was  granted. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  18.— An 
appeal  from  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland  was  proceeded  'in  relative 
to  the  copy-right  of  Burns’s  Poems. 
The  appellants,  Messrs.  Cade-11  and 
Davies,  and  Mr.  Creech,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  having  applied  to  the  court 
of  session  for  an  interdict  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh, 
from  publishing  those  poems,  and 
damages,  on  the  ground  that  they 
possessed  the  copy-right,  were  re¬ 
fused,  on  the  ground  that  the  work 
was  not  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall. 
Mr.  Adam  was  heard  for 'the  ap¬ 
pellants  ;  and  the  lord  chancellor 
having  stated  tire  law  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  clear,  the  decree  of  the 
court  of  session  was  ordered  to  be 
reversed,  and  an  interdict  to  be  is¬ 
sued. 

The  earl  of  Moira  said  he 
should  be  without  excuse  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country,  if  he  did  not 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
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the  subject  to  which  he  was  going 
to  advert.  Their  lordships  would 
no  doubt  all  anticipate  that  he  was 
about  to  allude  to  the  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  measure  which  had  re¬ 
cently  been  adopted  in  Ireland,  in 
issuing,  circular  letters  to  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  to  prevent  the  meetings 
of  the  catholics.  Every  one  who 
had  lived  in  any  society  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis,  must  recollect  the  surprise 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  sud¬ 
den  departure  of  Mr.  secretary 
Pole  to  Ireland,  and  the  various 
motives  which  were  assigned  for 
that  sudden  journey.  The  motive 
of  that  journey  now  appeared,  in 
the  measure  to  which  lie  had  al¬ 
luded — a  measure,  than  which  it 
was  difficult  to  conceive  any  one 
moie  impolitic  or  more  irritating 
to  the  feelings  of  three-fourths  of 
the  population  of  Ireland*  He 
was  certain  that  the  previous  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  prince  regent  had  not 
been  obtained  to  this  measure— 
and  lie  would  give  ministers  their 
choice  of  one  out  of  two  branches 
of  an  alternative,  either  of  which 
must  tend  most,  strongly  to  the 
condemnation  of  their  conduct — 
Either  at  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  Mr.  secretary  Pole  for  Ireland, 
they  were  certain  of  being  conti¬ 
nued  in  office  by  the  prince  regent, 
or  they  were  not.  it  they  were,  i 
they  acted  most  unfitly  and  impro-  ■ 
perlv  (to  use  no  stronger  terms), 
in  taking  the  advantage  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  before  the  regent  was  sworn 
in,  to  resort  to  such  a  measure 
without  having  the  decency  to  con¬ 
sult  his  royal  highness  upon  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  so  deeply  implicated 
his  government.  If  they  were  not 
certain  of  being  continued  in  office, 
and  expected  that  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  the  ministers 
of  the  regent,  then  he  could  only 
compare  their  conduct  to  that  of 
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incendiaries,  who  set  fire  to  the 
house  they  were  about  to  leave, 
because  they  were  not  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  inhabit  it.  In  the  absence 
of  information  upon  the  subject,  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  what  had 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure, 
which  under  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  moment  was  so  ex¬ 
tremely  impolitic.  -He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  might  not 
be  a  justification  for  the  measure 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  but  at 
present  no  information  had  been 
given  to  show  what  had  led  to  its 
adoption.  He  trusted  that  such 
information  would  be  given,  and 
at  all  events  it  was  fitting  that  the 
circular  letter  to  the  magistrates  of 
Ireland  should  be  laid  before  the 
.house  ;  for  which  document  his 
lordship  concluded  by  moving. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said  he 
felt  very  little  embarrassment  at 
the  alternative  put  by  the  noble 
lord  for  the  choice  of  ministers, 
the  facts  being— that  the  journey 
of  Mr.  secretary  Pole  to  Ireland 
had  no  connexion  with  this  mea¬ 
sure,  or  any  circumstances  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  connected  with  it ;  that 
no  previous  sanction  or  instructions 
from  hence  were  given  for  the  mea¬ 
sure  ;  and  that  the  ministers  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent 
were  wholly  ignorant,  until  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  that  such  a  measure  had 
been  resorted  to.  From  the  infor¬ 
mation,  however,  transmitted  from 
Ireland,  although  it  was  not  so 
complete  as  might  have  been  wish¬ 
ed,  yet  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  were  fully 
justified  in  the  steps  they  had  taken, 
it  appearing  that  there  was  a  deli¬ 
berate  and  systematic  plan  for  the 
violation  of  the  law  ;  to  prevent 
which  violation  of  the  law,  by  car¬ 
rying  this  plan  into  effect,  the  mea¬ 
sure  alluded  to  had  been  adopted. 


He  had  no  objection  to  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord,  provided  ano¬ 
ther  document  was  also  laid  before 
the  house,  namely,  the  circular 
letter  issued  by  the  secretary,  of  the 
catholic  committee  at  Dublin. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  was 
glad  that  no  sanction  or  instruc¬ 
tions  had  been  given  by  ministers 
for  this  measure,  and  felt  a  satis¬ 
faction  greater  than  he  could  ex- 
press,  with  a  view  to  the  future 
hopes  of  Ireland,  at  learning  that 
this  measure  bad  not  emanated 
from  tht?  prince  regent. 

Earl  Darnley  considered  the 
very  ignorance  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  order  of  Mr.  secretary  Pole, 
avowed  by  the  noble  secretary,  a 
most  full  and  decided  crimination 
of  the  government  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed. 

The  earl  of  Limerick  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  pronouncing  his  de¬ 
cided  condemnation  of  the  state¬ 
ments  advanced  by  the  noble  earl 
(Moira). 

Lord  Holland  observed  that  it 
was  fortunate  his  noble  and  gallant 
friend  (earl  of  Moira)  had  not  gone 
into  a  discussion  ot  those  details  of 
oppression  with  which  the  Irish 
parliament  were  chargeable;  be¬ 
cause,  had  he  done  so,  the  house, 
from  the  avowal  of  the  noble  earl 
who  last  addressed  them,  would 
have  been  engaged  in  a  debate 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  now  before  it.  Whatever  was 
his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  legislature,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  then  to 
declare-— that  character  he  would 
leave  to  history  to  appreciate — and 
in  referring  it  to  history,  sure  he 
was,  that  as  to  many  parts  of  the 
conduct  of  that  parliament,  he 
could  not  consign  it  to  severer 
chastisement.  Having  said  thus 
much  in  answer  to  the  speech  of 
G  4  the 
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the  noble  earl  (Limerick),  he  also 
begged  leave  to  express  his  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  answer  given  by  the 
noble  secretary,  namely,  that  the 
government  of  this  country  were 
ignorant  of  the  issuing  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  order — and  that  they 
were  not  in  possession  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
Ireland  which  could  have  rendered 
such  a  line  of  public  proceeding 
necessary.  That  answer,  given  to 
his  noble  friend’s  question,  he  had 
heard  certainly  with  satisfaction, 
but  without  surprise  ;  for,  though 
not  bred  or  disciplined  to  place  any 
considerable  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  the  noble 
lords  opposite,  he  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  any 
description  of  men  in  this  country 
could  have  practised  such  abomi¬ 
nable  duplicity  and  deceit,  as  to 
have  advised  such  a  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  Ireland  as  the  Irish  go¬ 
vernment  had  now  adopted,  with¬ 
out  having  first  communicated  such 
intention  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  and  stated  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  determination  in  the  re¬ 
gent’s  speech  to  both  houses  of 
parliament. 

.  The  earl  of  Ross  said,  that  he 
felt  convinced  that  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  <  f  the  Irish 
government,  in  enforcing  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  convention  act,  to 
prevent  the  catholics  from  petition¬ 
ing  parliament.  It  was  to  be  con- 
sideied,  that  there  was  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  ten  delegates  fi  om  every 
county,  and  some  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  Ireland,  about  to  as¬ 
semble  in  Dublin,  to  the  amount 
of  358  members,  holding  as  it 
were  another  parliament,  and  con¬ 
vened  to  do — we  knew  not  what. 
He  asked  if  government  could  go 
on  if  such  as-emblies  could  be  held, 
n q  matter  for  yvhat  objects?  He 


was  far  from  being  disposed  to 
think  harshly  of  the  catholic  body  ; 
but  the  Irish  government  must  be 
supported.  Besides,  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  enforcement  of 
this  act  would  create  amongst  the 
Irish  the  general  sensation  which 
seemed  to  be  apprehended.  It  was 
to  be  recollected,  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
assembly  of  the  delegates. 

The  earlof  Buckinghamshire  and 
other  noble  lords  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  after  which,  the  motion  was 
put  and  carried ;  and  also  that  for 
the  circular  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  the  catholic  committee  adverted 
to  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool. 

Lord  Iledesdale  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house  to  the  bills 
which  he  had  submitted  to  their 
lordships  in  the  course  of  the  last 
session.  The  first  was  to  enlarge 
the  sum  for  which  person*  could 
be  arrested  on  mesne  process  ;  the 
second  was  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  provision  for  the  relief  of  in¬ 
solvent  debtors  ;  and  the  third  had 
for  its  object  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  small. debts,  upon  the 
constitutional  principle  of  legal 
practice,  namely,  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  The  first  had  passed 
that  house,  but  had  been  sent  to 
the  other  so  late  that  it  could  not 
be  passed  there  before  the  proroga¬ 
tion.  The  second  had  not  passed 
that  house  :  and  the  third  had  been 
merely  offered  to  their  considera¬ 
tion.  In  the  hopes  that  this  last 
would  be  brought  forward  in  ano¬ 
ther  place,  where  it  might  be  more 
convenient  that  it  should  com¬ 
mence,  he  would  not  at  present 
press  it  upon  tire  attention  of  their 
loruships.  With  respect  to  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors, 
he  would  now  submit  that  to  the 
house.  He  had  to  a  certain  extent 
new  modelled  it,  but  not  very  ma¬ 
terially. 
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ter i ally.  His  object  was  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  single  officer — to  give  him 
a  Cour  — and  intrust  him  with  the 
admin  'strati oil  of  the  whole  law  on 
that  subject.  Some  might  differ 
with  him  as  to  the  number  ;  but 
the  more  he  considered  the  subj  'ct, 
the  more  he  was  inclined  to  prefer 
a  single  judge.  But  as  there  might 
be  grounds  for  appeal,  he  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  court  of  ap¬ 
peal  for  this  single  purpose,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  judge  from  each  of 
the  courts  of  king’s  bench,  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  and  exchequer,  to  be 
appointed  by  these  courts  them¬ 
selves,  which  would  secure  the  at¬ 
tention  to  the  convenience  of  the 
courts,  and  to  the  due  execution  of 
this  duty,  while  it  would  keep  the 
whole  within  the  principles  of  the 
established  law1.  The  bill,  he  stated, 
had  been  framed  upon  the  various 
bills  brought  forward  for  the  relief 
of  insolvent  debtors,  adopting  the 
principle  of  the  law  of  csss'io  bor.o - 
rum  as  it  was  established  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  other  places. 
He  moved  the  first  reading- of  the 

-  ,  o 

bill  to'  enlarge  the  sum  for  which 
a  person  could  be  arrested  for  debt 
on  mesne  process. 

Lord  Moira  could  not  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  re- 
maiking  how  much  the  country 
was  indebted  to  the  noble  and  learn¬ 
ed  lord  for  the  attention  he  had 
paid  to  ibis  subject.  ‘  Certain  he 
was  that  there  was  no  other  subject 
upon  which  his  talents  and  industry 
could  be  employed  more  important 
to  the  interests  of  the  community, 
and  he  was  happy  that  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
it  in  this  early  period  of  the  session. 

Lord  Holland  also  congratulated 
the  house,  that  this  measure  had 
been  so  early  brought  forward — 
for  he  was  convinced  there  was 
nothing  so  disgraceful  to  the  justice 
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of  this  country  as  the  state  of  the 
law  between  creditor  and  debtor. 
Some  circumstances  had  .  come  to 
his  own  knowledge — circumstances 
which,  perhaps,  he  might  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  period  bring  before  the  house  ; 
so  abominable — so  revolting  to  the 
common  feelings  of  justice  and 
humanity,  that  when  their  .lord- 
ships  were  fully  aware  of  them,  it 
was  impossible  they  could  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  something 
must  be  done.  The  subject  was 
most  important,  too,  as  connected 
with' the  state  of  the  prisons  ;  per¬ 
sons  being  sometimes,  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  the  principle  of  the  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  act  and  of  gaol  deli¬ 
very,  confined  in  the  houses  of 
correction  here,  which  were  not 
liable  to  the  gaol  delivery,  and  re¬ 
maining  there  from  month  to 
month,  and  (for  any  thing  that  was 
known,)  from  year  to  year,  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  investigation  and 
trial.  He  was  most  happy  that  it 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  to  bring  forward 
these  bills.  If  the  thing  could 
have  been  effected  by  great  know¬ 
ledge,  by  powerful  eloquence,  and 
active  humanity,  it  would  have 
been  done  long  ago  by  the  efforts 
of  his  noble  friend  nea^r  him  (earl 
Moira).  But  he  most  cordially 
agreed  with  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  in  this,  although  he  differed 
from  him  on  most  subjects,  and  he 
rejoiced  that  the  matter  had  fallen 
into  his  hands.  That  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  certainly  not  been 
subjected  to  the  imputation  of  a 
love  of  innovation,  which  had  oft¬ 
en  been  the  answer  to  the  most 
important  improvements,  when 
coming  from  a  different  quarter. 
He  hoped,  that  to  him  at  least  no 
such  objection  would  be  made,  and 
that  at  last  the  measure  would  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  subject  was  one  of  the 

very 
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very  greatest  importance;  and  there 
was  no  way  in  which  their  lord- 
ships  could  raise  themselves  to  such 
an  advantageous  height  in  public 
opinion*  as  by  a  strict  attention  to 
measures  calculated  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
community.  He  hoped  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  would  persevere, 
and  nob  suffer  himself  to  be  de¬ 
coyed  by  others  to  put  off  this 
measure,  under  any  pretence,  to 
the  close  of  the  session,  when  it 
might  possibly  be  for  the  present 
entirely  defeated. 

The  bills  relative  to  arrests,  and 
to  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors, 
were  then  read  a  first  time,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed.  They 'were 
afterwards  carried  through  the  two 
houses,  and  passed. 

House  of  commons,  Feb.  18. — Sir 
S.  Romilly  gave  notice  that  he 
should  on  Thursday  submit  to  the 
consideratipn  of  the  house  a  propo¬ 
sition  on  the  subject  of  capital  pu¬ 
nishments  ;  also  on  tne  subject  of 
penitentiary  houses.  Sir  Samuel 
then  moved,  that  an  humble,  ad¬ 
dress  be  presented  to  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  prince  regent,  requesting 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  order 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  house 
an  account  of  the  number  of  pri¬ 
soners  ordered  to  be  transported  to 
New  South  Wales  since  the  last  re- 
Ut  rn.— ■ Ordered. 

Lord  Folkestone  gave  notice, that 
he  should  on  an  early  day  move 
that  there  be  Hid  before  the  house 
the  number  of  informations  filed 
ex -officio  by  the  attorney-general 
since  the  date  of  the  act  authoris¬ 
ing  that  mode  of  proceeding.  He 
had  come  down  to  the  house  day 
after  day,  expecting  to  have  seen 
the  attorney-general  in  Iris  place, 
intending  to  have  put  to  him  a 
question  as  to  a  per -on  who  had 
been  lately  ccnvicted  cf  buying 


guineas  at  more  than  the  usual 
rate  or  value  ;  and  to  this  subject 
also  lie  should  take  an  early  op¬ 
portunity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  house. 

Feb.  20. — Mr.  Y.orke  said  lie 
rose  tor  the  purpose  of  moving 
what  were  usually  termed  the  wear 
and  tear  estimates  for  the  navy. 
As  those  estimates  were  the  same 
as  last  year,  he  should  not  enter 
into  any  detail. 

Mr.  R.  Ward  and  Mr.  "Whit¬ 
bread  each  said  a  few  words  ;  alter 
which  the  chairman  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  several  following;  votes, 
which  were  respectively  agreed  to; 
viz.  3,845,075/.  for  die  wages  of 
seamen  and  marines. — f, 458,000/. 
for  victualling. — 3,675,000/.  for 
wear  and  tear. —-653,7507.  for  ord¬ 
nance  for  the  sea  service. 

Lord  Paimerstone  (secretary  at 
war  )  then  moved-  the  *  following 
sums  on  account  of  the  army, 
which  were  severally  agreed  to  ; 
viz.  —  3,000,0007.  for  the  land 
forces. — 3,000,00(7.  for  the  militia. 

Mr.  R.  Wharton  then  moved 
the  following  sums  to  pay  off  ex¬ 
chequer  bills  issued  in  the  course  jj 
of  last  year;  viz. —  1  (),50u,O0(7„ 

— -1,500, 0(X7.~-  8, 500, 000/.  —  and 
107)650/.  to  pay  off  annuities  J 
granted  during  the  same  period. 

Feb.  21.  The  chancellor  of  the  'I 
exchequer  rose  tor  the  purpose  of  'I 
adverting  to  a  former  notice  he  had 
given  respecting’  the  household  to  [ 
be  provided  tor  his  royal  highness  • 
the  prince  regent.  It  might  oe  re¬ 
collected,  that  in  the  com  se  of  the  i 
discussions  on  the  regency  bill,  he 
had  alluded  to  the  course  which,  in 
his  opinion,  would  be  the  most  eli¬ 
gible  tor  the  house  to  pursue  in  the 
establishment  or  the  regent’s  house¬ 
hold.  He  had  accordingly  been 
preparing  to  submit  a  plan  which, 
by  the  temporary  reduction  of  the 

office 
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office  of  the  chamberlain,  would 
enable  the  country  .to  provide  and 
maintain  such  an  establishment  at 
the  low  rate  of  12  or  15,000/. 
When  his  royal  highness  was  pleas¬ 
ed  to  signify  his  determination  of 
continuing  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  the  persons  then  carrying  on 
the  government,  he  (Mr.  Perceval) 
felt  that  it  became  his  duty  to  lay 
the  plan  of  a  household  before  the 
regent ;  but  upon  an  audience  with 
his  royal  highness,  he  learned  that 
his  royal  highness  remained  fixed 
in  a  perfect  determination  of  ad¬ 
hering  to  his  former  sentiments 
upon  that  subject.  For  the  nature 
of  those  sentiments  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  was  pleased  to  refer  him  to  a 
learned  and  honourable  friend  of 
his  opposite  (Mr.  Adam).  By  him 
lie  had  been  informed,  that  from 
the  moment  that  he  ( Mr.  Perceval ) 
had  first  communicated  his  inten¬ 
tion  respecting  the  course  meant  to 
he  pursued  by  him  ill  regard  to  the 
household,  his  royal  highness  had 
communicated  to  that  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  his  determination  not  to  add 
to  the  burthens  of  the  people  by 
accepting  of  any  addition  to  his 
public  state  as  regent  of  the  united 
kingdom.  Ide  was  satisfied  that 
neither  that  house  nor  the  public 
would  have  felt  any  indisposition 
in  contributing  to  the  expense  of 
the  due  support  of  the  state  and 
dignity  of  the  prince  regent.  At 
the  same  time,  the  country  would 
not  be  backward  in  duly  acknow¬ 
ledging  this  instance  of  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  the  prince  ;  and  his 
royal  highness  could  not  fail  to  find 
tit  at  such  a  refusal  will,  in  point  of 
fact,  throw  round  his  character 
and  station  more  real  splendour 
than  could  be  borrowed  from  any 
pageantry,  however  brilliant :  that 
external  magnificence, calculated  to 
dazzle  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  catch  the 
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giddy  admiration  of  the  populace, 
the  prince  did  not  hesitate  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  those  solid  good  qualities 
which  have  long  since  won,  and 
promise  to  secure  to  him.,  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people.  Having  stated 
these  circumstances  to  the  house,  it 
was  of  course  scarcely  necessary 
for  him  to  add,  that  it  was  not  now 
his  intention  to  submit  to  them  any 
such  plan ;  and  he  had  now  only 
to  call  upon  the  learned  gentleman 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  to  cor¬ 
roborate  such  part  of  the  statement 
as  his  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
say  was  accurate,  or  to  correct  any 
misstatement  into  which  he  might 
have  inadvertently  fallen. 

Mr.  Adam  accordingly  rose  and 
confirmed  the  statement  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  so  accurate  as 
to  relieve  him  fr  om  troubling  the 
house  with  more  than  his  confirma¬ 
tion  of  it.  He  said,  that  previous 
to  the  day  on  which  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  moved  his  mo¬ 
tion  in  that  house,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  had  delivered  into  his  bands 
copies  of  the  letters  from  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  to  the  prince, 
and  of  the  prince’s  answer,  accom¬ 
panied  with  written  instructions  to 
him,  (Mr.  Adam,)  requiring  him, 
in  case  any  thing  should  be  said 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  household  for  the  prince, 
to  state  on  behalf  of  the  prince,  , 
that  it  was  his  royal  highness’s 
wish  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
temporary  regency  without  adding 
unnecessarily  to  the  burthens  of  the 
people — -.and  that  he  must  there¬ 
fore  decline  the-intended  establish¬ 
ment  :  such  he  knew  to  have  been 
his  royal  highness’s  determination 
in  the  question  of  a  temporary  re¬ 
gency.  In  case,  however,  of  such 
circumstances  occurring  as  might 
lead  to  a  permanent  regency,  he 
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conceived  that  the  question  would 
then  be  open  anew  to  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  his  royal  highness. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  secret  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 

which  led  to  the  detention  of - 

Colville,  now  a  prisoner  in  the 
house  of  correction,  Coldbath-fields. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
secret  committee  formed  thus  : — 
Mr.  Robert  Dundas,  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  Mr. 
Williams  Wynne,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Mr.  Leicester,  sir  Arthur  Pigott, 
lord  Folkestone,  Mr.  Bulmer,  Mr. 
George  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Lambe. 

Mr.  Creevey  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  move  for  papers  relative 
to  transactions,  both  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  in  the  East  Indies.  He  had 
last  year  moved  for  several  docu¬ 
ments  respecting  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  trials  in  the  courts  of  law 
at  Madras,  in  the  years  1808-9,  to 
which  no  return  had  been  made. 
He  now  proposed  to  revive  his  for¬ 
mer  motions,  and  also  to  call  for 
new  documents.  It  was  necessary 
especially  that  the  military  concerns 
to  which  he  alluded  should  be  di¬ 
stinctly  elucidated,  that  it  might 
be  clearly  seen  where,  if  any  where, 
blame  ought  to  rest.  In  the  first 
place,  any  one  might  see  that  the 
suspension  of  major  Bowles,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  his  superior  officers,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  agita¬ 
tion  which  prevails  in  the  Madras 
army.  This  case  had  recently  been 
considered  by  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  here  j  and  the  consequence  of 
the  inquiry  was,  that  major  Bowles 
was  restored.  Such  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  inquiry,  the  obvious  in¬ 
ference  was,  that  the  conduct  of 
sir  G.  Barlow  could  not  have  been 
regarded  as  in  every  instance  cor¬ 


rect.  The  next  prominent  feature 
in  these  transactions  was,  that  by 
an  order  of  sir  George  Barlow  of 
the  1st  of  May,  certain  officers  had 
been  suspended  upon  an  ex-parte 
inquiry.  They,  too,  had  appealed 
to  the  directors.  Ke  would  abs¬ 
tain  from  calling  for  any  docu¬ 
ment  on  this  point  for  the  present, 
reserving  to  himself  the  liberty  of 
proceeding  hereafter  according  to 
circumstances.  The  only  other 
subject  connected  with  the  military 
transactions  to  which  he  would 
that  night  call  the  attention  of  the 
house,  was  the  trial  of  several  of¬ 
ficers  by  courts-martial.  After  the 
suppression  of  this  unfortunate  re¬ 
bellion,  the  government  of  Madras 
selected  for  trial  by  court-martial 
colonels  Bell,  Storey,  and  Duncan 
— and  as  the  opinions  of  the  courts- 
martial  were  so  much  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  government,  it 
was  proper  that  the  house  should 
have  documents  to  -enable  it  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  that  question.  Thus 
much  relative  to  the  military  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
With  regard  to  the  other  case,  cer¬ 
tain  trials  at  law,  which  took  place 
at  Madras  in  180S-9,  he  must 
again  say,  that  they  were  of  a  most 
extraordinary  nature,  and  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  without  in¬ 
quiry  and  explanation.  Fie  had 
before  moved  for  documents  on  this 
subject ;  but  as  it  was  one  of  great 
importance,  he  would  shortly  state 
tlie  outlines  of  the  case  as  they  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.  It  was 
well  known  that  a  certain  sum  (five 
millions)  had  been  set  aside  by  die 
East  India  company  to  answer  the 
just  and  legal  claims  upon  the  na¬ 
bob  of  Arcot.  Claims  to  the  a- 
mount  of  thirty  millions  were  pre¬ 
ferred  upon  this  five  millions,  and 
suspicions  were  naturally  enter¬ 
tained  that  vast  numbers  of  them 
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iWere  false.  Commissioners  were 
|  appointed  to  examine  and  ascertain 
;  the  real  and  bond  fide  ,  debts.  A 
certain  number  of  gentlemen  at 
!  Madras,  interested  in  this  business, 

:  being  lord  fide  creditors,  and  acting 
in  behalf  of  bond  fide  creditors,  in- 
stitlited  a  prosecution  against  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  name  of  Reddy  Row, 
for  forging  one  bond,  and  for  a 

•  ;  O  O  7 

|  conspiracy  with  respect  to  another 
j  cash  transaction,  involving  the  foul- 
jest  perjury.  Reddy  Row  was  con- 
Ivicted  by  juries  of  Englishmen, 
upon  all  the  charges.  But  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  part  of  the  transaction 
[was,  that  sir  George  Barlow  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  Reddy  Row,  and 


See :  a  third  was  sent  to  England 
against  law  ;  and  from  each  of  the 
juries  who  convicted  Reddy  Row, 
some  were  selected  and  sent  to  a 
distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  with 
far  inferior  situations  to  those  they 
held  before,  and  the  duties  of  which 
they  were  incompetent  to  discharge. 
Sir - Strange,  the  judge  at 


|  directed  notice  to  be  given  Mr. 
Maitland,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
Mr.  Roebuck,  an  officer  high  in  the 
government  service,  and  several 
others,  individuals  of  the  first  re¬ 
spectability,  prosecuting  in  behalf 
of  the  bona fide  creditors,  that  if  they 
presumed  to  interfere  they  would 
subject  themselves  to  the  serious 
displeasure  of  the  government. 
Authority  was  besides  given  to  the 
i advocate-general,  Mr.  Anstruther, 
to  defend  this  Reddy  Row,  and  an 
order  was  made  to  defray  His  ex¬ 
penses  from  the  funds  destined  for 
the  payment  of  the  real  creditors. 
The  first  thing  done  by  sir  G.  Bar¬ 
low,  in  execution  of  his  threat,  was 
to  remove  Mr.  Roebuck  (who  had 
been  thirty-six  years  in  the  service 
of  the  company )  from  Madras  and 
his  connexions,  without  stating  any 
grounds  for  this  proceeding,  though 
earnestly  applied  to  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  He  was  removed  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  to  a  distance  of  500  miles, 
to  a  most  unwholesome  situation, 
with  less  than  half  his  former  emo¬ 
lument,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after 
Mr.  Roebuck  in  fact  died.  The 
mayhtrate  who  committed  Reddy 
Row  was  also  removed  from  his  of- 


Madras,  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
governor.  He  gave  it  as  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  commissioners  might 
still  pay  the  bond,  though  found  to 
be  a  forgery,  and  sent  to  this  coun¬ 
try  a  recommendation  of  pardon 
for  Reddy  Row.  The  pardon  was 
granted  j  but  in  its  voyage  out  to 
India,  fresh  matter  had  come  out, 
conclusive  as  to  the  character  and 
objects  of  this  gentleman,  who  at 
last  thought  proper  to  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  his  friends  by  administer¬ 
ing  to  himself  a  dose  of  poison. 
If  the  facts  bore  him  out  in  this 
statement,  he  would  ask  if  ever 
there  was  a  stronger  case  before 
the  house  ?  It  was  needless  for  him 
at  this  time  to  mention  what  further 
proceedings  might  bd  requisite  ; 
hut  he  would  now  say,  that  if  these 
facts  bore  him  out,  he  would  move 
for  the  recall  of  sir  George  Barlow, 
as  necessary  to  clear  the  character 
of  the  nation.  He  concluded  by 
moving  for  several  papers  relative 
to  these  transactions,  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  he  understood  there 
was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  never  heard  a 
more  aggravated  statement  of  any 
case  than  that  now  laid  before  the 
house.  When  the  papers  were 
produced,  it  would  appear  how 
very  much  the  circumstances  had 
been  distorted.  He  would  in  a  few 
words  state  his  view  of  it.  It  was 
well  known,  that  for  SO  or  40  years 
back  the  Arcot  debts  had  been  a 
source  of  corruption.  When  the 
company  took  the  territory  into  its 
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hands,  it  was  thought  but  justice  to  to  the  cfFecfs  of  a  noxious  climate, 
ascertain  what  claims  there  were  Maitland  had  been  removed, because 
upon  it ;  and  a  commission  was  ap-  unworthy  of  office,  as  would  appear 
pointed;  a  branch  of  which  sat  irom  the  papers  when  laid  before  the 
here,  and  another  at  Madras.  Be-  house.  The  government  had  no 
fore  the  arrival  of  sir  G.  Barlow  object  but  to  support  the  cause  of: 
at  Madras,  a  large  manufacture  of  justice  against  faction.  With  re- 
forged  bonds  had  been  carried  On,  gard  to  courts  of  law,  the  directors 
and  the  bonds  were  publicly  sold,  had  taken  no  notice  of  any  thing. 
The  law  officers  of  the  commission  except  the  conduct  of  its  own  ser- 
were  directed  to  make  inquiries,  vants.  As  to  the  death  of  Reddy 
with  a  view  to  check  this  evil ;  and  Row,  from  whatever  cause  it  arose, 
on  a  case  of  forgery,  by  one  Conpa-c  it  was  entirely  unconnected  with 
sail  Brahmince,  a  native,  notorious  the  case  of  the  bonds.  The  com- 


for  his  want  of  character,  a  prose¬ 
cution  was  determined  upon  ;  and 
an  application  made  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  after  the  arrival  of  sir  George 
Barlow,  for  the  assistance  of  its  law 
officers  to  carry  on  the  prosecution. 
This  was  granted  ;  upon  which, 
Biahmince  turned  round,  and  com* 
menced  a  prosecution  against  Red¬ 
dy  Row,  who  had  been  thirty  years 
a  servant  of  the  company,  and  of 
whose  assistance  the  commissioners 
had  availed  themselves.  .  Mr.  Mait¬ 
land,  himself  a  creditor,  took  the 
evidence  against  Reddy  Rouq  and 
refused  to  take  it  in  the  other  case. 
— Under  these  circumstances,  the 
government,  thinking  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  against  Reddy  Row  to  have 
originated  in  malicious  or  interested 
motives,  ordered  him  to  be  sup¬ 
ported.  The  whole  settlement  was 
divided  into  parties  respecting  this 
business;  and  by  one  of  them  the 
conduct  of  the  government  would 
of  course  be  represented  in  its  very 
worst  light.  Mr.  Roebuck  had 
been  removed  not  only  for  this  in¬ 
terference,  but  for  his  factious  ccn- 
*  duct  in  other  respects.  The  place 
to  which  lie  was  removed  was  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  very  healthy  ; 
but  he  wras  an  old  man,  above  sixty, 
and  in  bad  health  before  his  re¬ 
moval,  which  accounted  for  his 
death,  without  ascribing  any  tiling 


missioners  had  reason  not  to  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  him,  and  dismissed- 
him,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discre¬ 
tion.  He  only  requested  that  the 
house  would  suspend  its  judgement: 
till  the  papers  were  produced.  As 
to  the  military  transactions,  if  the 
last  session  had  been  longer,  all  the 
documents  on  that  subject  would, 
have  been  then  produced.  They 
would  soon,  however,  be  brought 
forward,  and,  he  hoped,  consi¬ 


dered  with  a  degree  of  attention 


suited  to  their  importance.  On 
a  subject  where  so  many  indivi¬ 
duals  and  interests  were  concern¬ 
ed,  there  wrould  be  a  great  deal 
of  prejudice.  But  the  Indian  go¬ 
vernment  wanted  nothing  but  to 
have  the  whole  investigated  ;  and. 
the  more  gentlemen  considered  the 


documents,  the  more  reason  thev 


would  see  to  distrust  a  great  num 
ber  of  stories  that  were  circulated! 
by  individuals.  He  had  no  personal 
connexion  with  sir  George  Barlow. 
He  had  only  corresponded  with 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  viewed  the  great  jj 
lines  of  his  conduct  as  entitled  to 
the  highest  approbation.  Although 
in  a  situation  of  such  difficulty, 
some  of  the  minor  steps  might  have 
been  faulty,  yet  he  had  no  doubt 
but  sir  George  Barlow  hall  done  a  '! 
great  service  to  the  public — a  set-  i 
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vice  which  even  men  of  consider¬ 
able  merit  could  not  have  rendered. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  business  had  originated  with 
the  suspension  of  maj.  Bowles.  The 
origin  of  it  was  much  more  remote ; 
but  the  whole  would  be  before  the 
house,  and  he  trusted  gentlemen 
would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it 
thoroughly.  They  would  find  it 
well  worth  their  labour,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  only  requested  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  their  opinion.  . 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke  ; 
after  which  the  several  motions 
were  put  and  carried. 

Sir  Samuel  Rom  illy  stated,  that 
from  the  indisposition  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  slate  for  the  home  depart¬ 
ment,  it  was  his  intention  to  post¬ 
pone,  for  a  short  time,  that  part  of 
his  intended  measure  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  criminal  code  which 
related  to  transportation.  He  wish¬ 
ed  then  to  know  whether  any  trans¬ 
portation  of  convicts,  particularly 
of  iemale  convicts,  was  intended  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
answered,  that  a  vessel  with  con¬ 
victs  had  either  sailed,  or  was  ex¬ 
pected  daily  to  sail. 

■  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  under  the 
impression  that  every  man  was 
bound  to  use  the  means  in  his 
power  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
and  increase  the  happiness  of  so¬ 
ciety,  declared  his  (determination  to 
persevere  in  his  object  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  criminal  code. 
He  concluded  with  moving  for 
leave  to  .bring  in  a  bill  for  repeal¬ 
ing  so  much  of  an  act  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam  as  rendered  4  stealing  in  a 
dwelling-house,  shop  or  warehouse, 
the  value  of  five  shillings,  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy. *  He  also 
submitted  a  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  two  bills  ;  the  first  to  repeal 
so  much  of  an  act  of  Anne  as  took 
the  benefit  of  clergy  from  the  of- 
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fence  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house  ; 
and  the  second  to  repeal  the  act  of 
2kh  Geo.  II.  for  making  theft  to 
the  same  amount  on  any  navigable 
canal,  capital.— -Adjourned. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  22. — 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  late  conquest  in  the 
Last  Indies,  which  he  considered 
of  great  importance,  observed  that, 
it  appeared  by  the  letter  of  general 
Abercrombie,  that  Mr.  Farquhar, 
a  servant  of  the  company,  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  the  Isle 
of  France;  and  it  evidently  appear¬ 
ed,  from  what  was  stated  by  that 
general  in, his  dispatch,  that  he  un¬ 
willingly  acceded  to  this  appoint¬ 
ment.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
know  whether  the  Isle  of  France 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  king's 
or  company's  colony  ;  the  difference 
in  the  conduct  and  management  of 
the  king's  and  company’s'  colonies 
was  so  strongly  against  the  latter, 
that  if  he  did  not  receive  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  on  this  point,  he  must 
bring  the  subject  before  the  house. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said  that 
lie  had  no  difficulty  in  stating  that 
a  decision  had  been  taken  upon  this 
point,  and  that  it  was  determined 
that  the  islands  of  Mauritius;  and 
Bourbon  should  both  become  the 
king’s  colonies,  the  governor  to  act 
under  commissions  from  the  prince 
regent  ;  and  that  those  islands 
would  be  as  much  under  the  con¬ 
trol  and  discretion  of  the  crown  as 
any  other  of  his  majesty’s  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  or  elsewhere. ' 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  rose, 
and  called  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  the  contents  of  the  two 
letters  of  Mr.  secretary  W.  W.  Pole, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Hay,  secretary  to 
the  committee- of  the  Irish  catholics. 
After  a  very  able  speech,  his  lord- 
ship  moved  for  the  production  of 
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copies  of  all  such  dispatches  as  re¬ 
lated  to  this  subject  iron)  and  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The 
motion  v/as  opposed  by  ministers, 
and  negatived. 

The  same  question  was,  on  the 
same  evening,  discussed  much 
more  at  length  in  the  house  of 
commons.  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ward,  who  said  he  rose  to 
move  for  such  papers  as  might  have 
a  tendency  to  throw  light  on  a  late 
measure  adopted  in  Ireland.  Had 
the  production  of  these  papers  been 
conceded,  he  should  have  felt  it  his 
duty  to  have  abstained  from  in  any¬ 
wise  entering  upon  the  question ; 
but'  as  this  was  not  the  case,  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  to  induce  the  house  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  his  motion.  The  house  must 
be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
vention  act.  Of  this  act,  the  best 
justification  that  can  be  offered  is, 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  bad  times  ; 
and  nothing  but  actual  necessity 
can,  in  any  degree,  justify  its  en¬ 
forcement  j  for  it  is  calculated  to 
occasion  anxiety  and  irritation  on 
every  occasion,  when  attempted  to 
be  put  in  force.  It  is  incumbent, 
therefore,  on  his  majesty’s  ministers 
to  make  out  that  necessity  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  house.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  repose  any  great 
share  of  confidence  in  the  admini-, 
stration  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  councils  ;  and  if  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  withhold  his  confidence 
from  him  in  any  one  thing  more 
than  another,  it  was  Iris  administra¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  which  was  conduct¬ 
ed  on  principles  on  which  he  could 
never  bestow  his  approbation,  lie 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  call  up¬ 
on  the  ministry  at  this  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  motives  by  which  they 
were  induced  to  rummage  the  Sta¬ 
tute-book  for  the  discovery  of  pe¬ 


nalties  against  persons  who,  how¬ 
ever  much  their  conduct  might  be 
wrong  in  one  particular  instance, 
had  shown  no  general  intention  of 
violating  the  law’s.  They  even  say 
that  it  is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
inclination  and  decided  determina¬ 
tion,  not  to  violate  the  spirit  nor 
even  the  letter  of  the  law.  In 
whatever  way  they  may  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  letter  of  the  law,  there  is 
here  an  evident  wish  not  to  violate 
the  .spirit  of  it.  His  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  may,  indeed,  possess  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  different  nature.  They 
may  know  that  this  declaration  is 
nothing  more  thah  a  pretext ;  and 
that  under  this  seeming  regard  for 
the  laws,  measures  of  a  dangerous 
nature  are  in  contemplation.  But 
the  house  has  no  information  of  any 
such  designs,  and  remains  in  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  on  the  subject. 
From  this  measure  it  appears  that 
Ireland  is  in  a  most  perilous  state  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment 
to  conceive  that  the  cause  of  this 
measure  docs  not  lie'  deeper  than . 
the  letter  of  the  secretary  to  the  ca-  • 
tholic  committee ;  for  this  letter  is 
dated  as  far  back  as  the  1st  day  oTr 
January,  and  the  circular  letter  of: 
the  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
is  dated  the  12th  of  this  month  ;  so 
that  it  appears  there  were  six  entire  ! 
weeks  between  the  two  acts.  His1' 
majesty’s  ministers  ought  to  be  able  ! 
to  make  out  a  good  case ;  they 
ought  to  he  able  to  show  what 
powerful  motive  could  induce  them 
to  remain  quiet  for  six  weeks,  and 
then  all  at  once  to  break  out  into 
the  adoption  of  this  unaccount¬ 
able  measure.  But  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  a  particular  circumstance  : — He 
had  to  ask,  At  what  time  this  letter 
of  the  Irish  secretary  came  forth  ? 
This  paper  wras  issued  at  a  time 
when  the  accounts  of  the  installa¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the.  prince  regent  were 
merely  arrived  in  Ireland.  This 
was  a  most  unlucky  coincidence  ; 
for  the  prince  was  in  the  highest 
degree  popular  in  that  country,  and 
was  considered  to  be  strpngly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  interests  of  his  Irish 
subjects.  For  this  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  not  the  smallest 
ground  to  suppose  that  ministers 
had  the  countenance  of  his  royal 
highness.  Whether  ministers  were 
right  or  wrong  in  the  adoption  of 
this  severe  measure,  in  the  present 
state  of  his  information  upon  that 
subject,  .he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
take  Upon  him  to  decide ;  but  it 
was  necessary  that  the.  house  should 
have  means  to  enable  them  amply, 
to  discuss  the,  subject.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  then  moved 
for  extracts  of  such  -dispatches  as 
had  been  received  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  from,  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  relative  to  the  putting  in 
execution  the  convention  act.— -On 
the  question  being  .put  that  these 
papers  be  produced, 

Mr.  Yorke,  although  he  could 
not  agree  entirely  with  the  speech  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down,  said  that  he  entirely 
agreed  vfith  him  in  the  concluding 
part  of  that  speech,  where  he  en¬ 
larged  upon  die  propriety  of  mani¬ 
festing  an  anxiety  for  Ireland  ;  for 
no  man  more  cordially  agreed  with 
the  honourable  gentleman  than 
himself  in  the  necessity  or  display¬ 
ing  such  an  anxiety.  Before  he 
proceeded  to  advert  to  more  gene¬ 
ral  topics,  he  would  state  to  the 
hquse  the  facts  which  had  come  to 
the.  knowledge  of  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters.  All  that  they  knew  was, 
that  in  consequence  of  a  paper  is¬ 
sued  by  a  Mr,  Hay,  who  calls 
himself .  secretary  to  the  catholic 
committee — he  knew  not  whether 
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this  was  genuine  or  not-but  in 
consequence  of  this  paper  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  issue  the  cir¬ 
cular  letter  now  before  the  house. 
This  paper  carried  on  the  face  of 
it  a  violation  of  the  existing  laws  of 
Ireland.  The  convention  act  is 
declared  to  be  expressly  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
assembling  of  delegates  from  any 
unlawful  assembly,  who  are  de¬ 
clared  guilty  of  a  high  misde¬ 
meanour.  Looking  therefore  at 
that  letter,  he  maintained  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did, 
without  admitting  persons  openly 
to  violate  the  established  law  of  the 
country'.  But  ministers  were  not 
in  possession  of  all  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  the  House  to 
judge  of  this  measure  in  all  its 
points  ;  and  therefore,  if  all  the  pa* 
pers  moved  for  were  granted  on 
the  present  occasion,  they  would 
not  answer  the  purpose.  He  was 
therefore  averse  to  the  motion,  be* 
cause  these  papers  are  insufficient, 
and  because  it  Would  be  necessary 
to  wait  for  still  further  papers,  be¬ 
fore  the  house  could  come  properly 
to  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  Upon 
that  ground  he  gave  his  negative 
to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  country  should  watch, 
in  a  particular  manner,  over  tire 
interests  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland, 
because  the  catholics  had  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  that  house  ;  because 
they  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  wards  of  thrs  legislature. 
The  house  ought,  therefore,  to 
watch  over  their  rights  and  in¬ 
terests,  and  to  show  their  tender 
attachment  to  those  rights  on  every 
occasion.  The  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  legislature  and  the  ca¬ 
tholics  should  •  be  kept  as  open  as 
H  possible. 
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possible.  It  was  not  merely  de¬ 
sirable  that  parochial  commit!, ica- 
tion  should  be  kept  open — it  was 
not  merely  desirable  that  county 
communication  should,  be  kept 
open — but  it  was  desirable  that  the 
house  should  have  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  knowing  the  general  sense 
of  the, catholic  body.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  highly  desirable  that  a  bad 
law — a  law  generated  in  spleen— 
lor  that  was  its  best  justification, 
though  sometimes  it  might  be  pre¬ 
tended  that  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  to  be  resorted  to — should 
be  resorted  to  as  little  as  possible. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  house,  to  construe  that  act  in 
as  favourable  a  manner  as  they 
could,  and  they  were  called  upon 
to  be  as  favourable  as  they  possibly 
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could  to  the  acts  of  the  catholic 
body.  Mow  in  order  that  a  peti¬ 
tion  should  convey  the  sentiments 
of  the  catholics,  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  it  was  subscribed  by  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  of  that  body — it  was  ne- 
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cessary  that  it  should  express  the 
general  sense  of  the  catholics, — and 
how  was  that  general  sense  to  be 
ascertained  but  by  delegation?  The 
convention  act,  therefore,  went 
against,  the  most  essential  rights  of 
the  subjects  of  these  kingdoms,  and, 
if  literally  construed,  went  to  cut 
off  all  communication  between  par¬ 
liament  and  the  people.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to 
Ireland  .since, the  union;  for  many 
channels  of  communication,  which 
were  then  open  between  the  . people 
of  that  country  and  tne  legislature, 
were  now  almost  shut  up.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  right  of  petition 
should  be  enjoyed  in  the  fullest, 
freest,  and  amplest  manner,  so  as 
to  afford  means  to  collect  the  ge¬ 
neral  sense  of  the  t  eogle.  In .  his 


judgement,  such  popular  meetings, 
so  conducted,  were  not  the  cause 
of  just  alarm.  It  was  well  that 
opportunities  should  exist  for  the 
mind  of  the  people  to  evaporate, 
T1  e  aspirations  of  active  genius 
should  not  be  subjected  to  eternal 
control,  nor  the  high  mettle  of  the 
Irish  youth  condemned  to  waste  it¬ 
self  in  indolence  and  tavern  enjoy¬ 
ments.  Much  did  he  see  of  public 
spirit  in  the  catholics  of  Ireland ; 
much  indeed  of  vehemence,  but 
of  a  vehemence  that  threatened  no 
evil  consequences.  The  fire  should 
be  kept  in  its  proper  orb,  and  it 
would  emit  a  salutary  -light  and 
heat,  without  bursting  into  confla¬ 
gration.  Certainly  nothing  had 
been  stated  to  justify  the  retrospec¬ 
tive  operation  of  the  convention 
act  ;  and  if  ministers  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  persevere  in  their  impo¬ 
litic  system,  he  held  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  house  td  interpose  in 
favour  of  the  people,  and  assort  the 
right  of  the  Irish  subject  to  com¬ 
plain  of  grievances,  remained 
for  ministers  to  show,  that  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  catholic  committee  was 
necessary  to  prevent  a  national 
convention  in  that  country.  It  was 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  sometimes  clamorous- and 
violent  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
rights  ;  he  would  not  say  it  was  his  i 
right  to  be  foolish  also  ;  but  he  was  i 
sure,  that  to  suppress  any  mischief 
that  could  be  apprehended  on  that 
score,  the  worst  plan  was  that  of 
a  harsh  exercise  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  government.  Occa-, 
sional  ebullitions  of  warm  feeiffigs' 
did  not  call  for  its  chastising  arm  ; 
they  were  the  symptoms  of  a  free, 
spirit,  the  calentures,  if  he  might, 
use  the  word,  of  a  lofty  mind,, 
harmless  when  gently  treated.  He 
believed,  however,  that  Mr.  Pole’s 
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letter  might  admit  of  something 
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an  hypothetical  form  as  to  the 
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existence  of  a  tumultuous  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that 
ministers  would  instantly  adopt  and 
sanction  the  construction.  “  You 
have,”  said’  Mr.  Grattan,  “  disqua¬ 
lified  a  large  portion  of  your  fellow- 
subjects,  who  pay  your  taxes  in  sup¬ 
port  of  your  government.  At  a  pe¬ 
riod  peculiarly  unfortunate,  for 
needlessly  increasing  your  difficul¬ 
ties,  you  stigmatize  a  great  part  of 
your  population,  who  have  fought 
and  bled  with  you  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  and  constitution  of  the 
country.  While  you  pursue  this 
systems  depend  on  it  distempers 
will  not  cease  in  Ireland  !  that  dan¬ 


gers  and  commotions  will  continue 
to  attend  your  erring  policy.  You 
have  degraded  the  catholic  below 
the  level  of  the  community,  and 
with  the  buoyancy  of  nature  be 
will  rise  to  assert  that  claim  to 
equal  rights  which  he  feels  is  not 
less  founded  on  reason  than  on  jus¬ 
tice.”  Above  all,  he  recommended 
moderation  and  forbearance  to  the 
government ;  the  cause  of  emanci¬ 
pation  must  ultimately  triumph, 
and  those  who  had  accompanied 
Britons  to  military  glory,  would 
one  day  vote  and  legislate  in  their 
society.  The  honourable  member 
concluded  a  very  eloquent  speech 
by  doing’ justice  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  lord  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Parnell  and  sir  John  New¬ 
port  spoke  on  the  same  side ;  ge¬ 
neral  Loftus  and  sir  Henry  Mont¬ 
gomery  justified  the  conduct  of 
government. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
contended,  that  there  was  nothing 
on  the  part  of  government  whicn 
justified  the  charges  then  brought 
against  them  by  the  two  gentlemen 
on  the  other,  side.  The  Irish  go¬ 
vernment  had  adhered  to  the  law, 


and  felt  the  necessity  of  its  exercise 
when  the  violation  of  that  law  was* 
likely  to  be  attended  with' the  most 
dangerous  effects.  With  respect 
to  the  immediate  question,  namely, 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  govern¬ 
ment  in  putting  into  effect  the  con¬ 
vention  law,  he  begged  to  say,  that 
whether  the  intended  meeting  of  de¬ 
legates  was  catholic  or  protestant. 
the  Irish  government  would  have 
felt  it  to  be  its  duty Yo  have  pursued 
the  same  course.  It  was  no  new  or 
unnatural  course  that  thev  assumed. 

j 

The  proceeding  against  which  their 
vigilance  was  directed,  was  an  of¬ 
fence  against  law ;  and  surely  he 
might  assume,  that  the  mere  esta¬ 
blishment  of  legafl  proceedings  a- 
gainst  the  violators'  of  the  law,  was 
no  ground  of  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Tiie  house  had  only  to  refer  to  the 
letter  of  the  catholic  secretary,  and  it 
was  impossible  more  fully  toconceive 
or  to  describe  the  duties  and  effects 
of  a  representative  bodv.  And  he 
would  ask,  whether  a  body  of  358 
persons,  under  the  eye  of  govern¬ 
ment,  thus  collected,  assuming  such 
a  character  as  they  had  lately  done, 
were  not  alone  an, object  of  vigi¬ 
lance,  but  ought  to  be  met  by  the 
law  which  their  proceedings  went 
to  violate  ?  It  was  far  different  from 
the  meetings  of 1 793  or  1796 ;  it  went 
to  establish  in  Ireland  a  deliberative 
representative  body.  There  remain¬ 
ed  only  to  observe,  that  there  was 
no  impediment  by  the  decision  of 
the  government  given  to  the  right  of 
petitioning. — On  the  contrary,  by 
keeping  that  right  within  its  due 
bounds,  that  security  was  strength¬ 
ened  which  might  be  endangered 
by  transgression.  The  prayer  of 
the  catholics  would  now  come  be¬ 
fore  the  house  with  the  same  cha¬ 
racter,  authority,  gnd  importance 
as  it  had  formerly  done. 

Mi  .  Whitbread  made  a  very  able 
H  2  reply 
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reply.  Mr.  Fuller  vindicated  the  fensible.  The  house  divided — Aye| 
measures  of  government,  which  43,  Noes  80 — Majority  against  the 
Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Pcnson-  production  of  papers,  37. 
by  maintained  to  be  wholly  inde- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Whitbread' s  Motion  respecting  Lord  Eldon — Mr.  War  die's 
Motion  on  Military  Punishments — Notice  of  a  Motion  to  regulate  the  Bit -  • 
si  ness  of  the  House — Lord  Holland's  Motion  respecting  the  Marshalsea 
Prison — Report  respecting  Colville — Committee  appointed  respecting  com¬ 
mercial  Credit — Dehate  on  Lord  Holland's  Motion  on  Ex  OJjicio  Informa¬ 
tions — Delate  on  Mr.  Brougham' s  Motion  on  the  Slave  Trade — Debate  on 
Mr.  Perceval’s  Motion  to  regulate  the  Business  of  the  House — Deflate 
on  Mr.  Rons  only's.  Motion  on  Mr.  Pole’s  Letter — Debate  on  the  Commercial 
Credit  Bill — Debate  on  the  Mutiny  Bill — Regent’s  Message — Earl  Stan¬ 
hope’s  Motion  on  Religious  Liberty — Debate  on  the  Assistance  to  be  afforded 
to  Portugal —  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  on  the  Spilsby  Poor-Bill — Mr.  Martin 
on  the  Printers’  Penalties . 

EB.  26.- — Mr.  Whitbread  rose 
and  spoke  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect  :  Mr.  speaker,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  which  I  have  previously 
given,  I  rise  to  submit  a  motion  to 
this  house,  involving  in  its  result 
considerations  in  w  hich,  I  conceive, 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
country  are  materially  involved. 

For  those  feelings  and  interests  it 
is  of  peculiar  importance  that  this 
house  should  ever  entertain  a  strict 
regard  :  in  the  question  to  which 
my  motion  shall  advert,  it  is  most 
peculiarly  due.  For  I  think  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  character  of  our  po¬ 
litical  distinctions,  history  will  .at 
least  admit,  when  the  party  heat  of 
our  day  shall  be  consigned  to  the 
same  silence  and  obscurity  as  the 
party  contentions  of  preceding 
times — when  he  who  shall  write  for 
the  instruction  of  posterity  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  influence  of  con¬ 
temporary  prejudices,  and  therefore 
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best  calculated  to  decide  with  im¬ 
partiality — such  historian  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  unjust  impu¬ 
tation,  no  people  ever  evinced,  for 
a  series  of  years,  a  more  loyal 
feeling  of  affection  and  'devotion 
towards  the  person  or  government 
of  the  present  king  than  the  people: 
of  this  country.  If  we  look  back 
to  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his( 
majesty *s  reign,  we  shall  find  that, 
this  is  a  love  and  attachment  not 
limited  to  the  impressions  of  his 
earlier  fife,  or  arising  from  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  his  councils,  but  acquir¬ 
ing  additional  force  in  proportion 
to  his  personal  infirmities,  and 
strengthening  with  his  decay.  If, 
then,  the  people  of  this  country 
have  uniformly  felt  the  highest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  health  of  their  sove¬ 
reign — if  in  the  days  of  his  strength 
they  have  rejoiced,  and  mourned 
with  heartfelt  sorrow  during  the 
visitation  of  his  distress  and  suffer- 
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mgs — is  it  not  a  duty  most  impe¬ 
rative  in  its  exercise  for  this  house 
to  apply  itself  to  the  investigation, 
whether  such  feelings  have  not 
been  most  shamefully  deceived  ; 
-whether  the  foulest  play  has  not 
been  carried  on,  and  the  person  of 
the  king,  as  well  as  the  attachment 
of  his  subjects,  criminally  abused, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  schemes 
of  certain  of  his  ministers  ?  If  I  shall 
show  that  such  delusion  has  been 
practised,  and  that  neither  to  the 
king  nor  to  the  people  has  there 
been  fair  play  extended, — -in  such 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  but 
that  the  indignation  of  the  country 
will  be  roused,  and  that  it,  with 
me,  will  loudly  call  for  a  full  in¬ 
quiry  into  those  facts,  which  the 
house,  by  agreeing  to  my  prelimi¬ 
nary  motion,  shall  put  me  in  a  con¬ 
dition,  in  my  judgement,  perfectly 
to  prove  and  to  establish.  In  the 
year  1788,  the  period  when  his 
majesty  was  first  afflicted  with  that 
calamity  to  which  he  has  since  been 
repeatedly  subjected,  the  public 
mind  continued  for  a  long  time 
deaf  to  the  statement.  Their  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  king,  their  fears  of  the 
evils  which  might  follow,  made  the 
people  incredulous  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  fact ;  and  even  when 
announced  by  his  confidential  ser¬ 
vants,  the  country  could  not  give 
credit  to  the  extent  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  affliction  with  which  the 
monarch  was  visited.  But  after  it 
was  proved  in  this  house,  and  parlia¬ 
ment  had  proceeded  to  take  the  due 
measures  to  provide  for  the  inca¬ 
pacity,  the  moment  it  was  announ¬ 
ced  to  the  two  houses  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  by  a  noble  personage  (lord 
Thurlow)  then  holding  the  same 
high  situation  which  lord  Eldon 
now  fills,  that  his  majesty  was  so 
far  recovered  from  his  malady  as 
to  be  expected  shortly  to  resume 
his  functions,  the  interval  required 
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by  ministers  was  immediately  ac¬ 
quiesced  in,  by  the  unanimous  as¬ 
sent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  approval  of  the  country. 
Whatever  heat  or  dissension  the 
discussions  of  the  question  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  royal  incapacity  might 
have  produced,  were  immediately 
dissipated  by  the  tidings  of  his  re¬ 
covery  and  restoration.  In  parlia¬ 
ment  and  in  the  country  the  satis¬ 
faction  was  sincere  and  universal'; 
there  glistened  in  every  eye  what 
was  felt  in>  every  heart.  Twelve 
years  had  thence  elapsed,  when  the 
country  learned  from  the  statement 
of  the  physicians  in  attendance  on 
the  king,  that  his  majesty  was  in¬ 
disposed.  Had  the  people  not  been 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
disease  with  which  the  king  was 
before  affected,  it  was  utterly  im?* 
possible  to  discover  the  true  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  situation  from  the 
bulletins  then  daily  published.  It 
is,  however,  now  notorious,  that 
his  majesty’s  complaint  then  was 
mental  derangement.  Yet,  on  the 
24th  of  February  1801,  when  his 
majesty  was  incapable  of  any  act  of 
sound  discretion  ;  when,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  his  physicians  in 
their  examination  before  parlia¬ 
ment,  his  judgement  was  in  eclipse; 
did  lord  Eldon,  then,  as  he  is  now, 
the  lord  chancellor  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  come  down  to  parliament, 
and  in  his  majesty’s  name,  under 
the  pretext  of  the  royal  command, 
give  the  assent  of  the  king  to  a  le¬ 
gislative  measure.  At  that  period 
also,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  very 
remarkable  political  transaction 
took  place — Mr,  Pitt,  after  having 
directed  the  affairs  of  this  empire, 
as  minister,  for  nearly  seventeen 
years,  from  circumstances  now  un¬ 
necessary  to  mention,  felt  it  due  to 
his  own  honour  to  resign  his  seals 
of  office  to  the  king  ;  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  noble  viscount  (Sid- 
H  3  mouth). 
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mouth),  who  was  then? placed  in 
that  chair  which  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  so  worthily  fill.  At  what  time 
precisely  Mr.  Addington  after  his 
second  election,  in  consequence  of 
his  acceptance  of  office,  took  his 
place,  I  cannot  precisely  state. 
However,  on  the  ,11th  of  March 
we  know  that  his  majesty’s  physi¬ 
cians  ceased  to  issue  bulletins  of 
his  health  ;  and  from  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  same  physicians'  in  the 
month  of  December  1810,  we  are 
informed  that  the  bulletins  were 
stopped  in  order  that  the  public 
should  think  that  his  majesty  was 
fullyr  recovered.  It  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  known,  from  the  same  un¬ 
questionable  source,  that,  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  period  when  these 
bulletins  were  stopped,  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  relapse  in  his  majesty’s  malady 
had  occurred  ;  and  that,  during 
this  period  of  the  royal  incapacity, 
the  executive  authority  of  the  crown 
was  carried  on  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  under  the  same  sanctions, 
as  if  the  king  were  in  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  these  faculties  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  full 
and  complete  exercise  of  his  public 
functions.  For  though  on  the  15th 
of  February  of  that  year  his  illness 
was  very  generally  announced,,  yet 
such  was  the  delicacy  of  tile  public 
and  of  both  houses' of  parliament, 
that  no  parliamentary  notice  was 
taken  of  the  occurrence  at  that  date. 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  an  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  not  now  a  member 
of  this  house,  gave  notice  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  on  that  subject  ;  but  u  having 
been  deprecated  by  a  ri-ht  honour¬ 
able  friend  of  mine,,  it  was  with¬ 
drawn,  Mr.  Pitt  having  declared 
that  ministers  would  feel  it  their 
duty  to  make  a  communication  to 
parliament  in  the  event  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  complaint  assuming  any  se¬ 
rious  aggravated  tendency.  In  the 
year  1804,  when  his  majesty  was 


again  declared  to  he  indisposed,  it : 
will  be  found  from  the  report  of : 
the  examination  of  the  physicians 
before  the  lords, — a  report  which 
it  is  my  preliminary  object  to  have 
laid  on  the  table  of  this  house,  and: 
to  deny  which  can  only  be  for  the 
purpose  of  refusing  all  inquiry, — 
that  one  of  these  physicians  has  de¬ 
clared  upon  oath,  that  the  period, 
of  the  royal  incapacity  lasted  from: 
the  I2ih  of  March  1804  to  the 
23d  of  April  of  the  same  year,  on 
which  day  his  majesty  appeared  in: 
council.  It  is  extraordinary  that' 
the*  physicians  should  have  ceased  1 
to  issue  bulletins  of  his  majesty’s 
state  on  the  24th  of  March,  although 
one  of  these  physicians,  Dr.  Ke- 
berden,  has  positively  declared  that' 
the  illness ‘continued  unabated  until 
after  a  few  days  of  the  23d  of  April . 
following.  With  respect  to  the 
transactions  attending  his  majesty’s 
incapacity  in  the  year  1801  —  as  tW'O 
of  the  persons  then  high  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  councils  are  now  lost  to  the 
country  ;  and  as,  from  the  peculiar, 
situation  of  others,  there  can  now 
exist  little  alarm  in  the  nation  of  a 
recurrence  by  the  same  persons  to 
similar  proceedings,  it  is  net  my 
intention  to  extend  the  present  in¬ 
quiry  to  a  retrospective  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  events  of  that  period. 
But  as  in  the  act  which,  under  re-i 
strictions,  we  have  lately  passed  toi 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  royal 
authority,  among  tire  advisers  of 
the  queen  in  the  care  of  the  person  . 
of  the  king,  and  to  facilitate  his  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  royal  authority, 
the  name  of  the  person  is  inserted 
who  was  lord  chancellor  of  this 
kingdom  in  the  years  1801  and 
it OI,  during  the  periods  of  liis 
majesty’s  former  derangement — as 
there  are  now  living  members  of 
the  other  and  that  house  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  viscount  Sidmouth,  lord 
Castlereagh,  the  pieser.t  lord  of  the 
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admiralty  (Mr.  Yorkc-R  and  others 
who  sat  in  the  king’s  cabinet  in  the 
year  1804  ;  I  should  think  that,  ei¬ 
ther  for  the  object  of  precaution, 
and  with  the  hope  of  example,  this 
house  will  put  me  in  a  situation  of 
proving  what  1  undertake  to  sub¬ 
stantiate,  while  it  will  give  to  those 
whose  conduct  I  have  impeached 
the  opportunity  of  disproving  the 
charges  I  shall  make.  Whether 
any  imputation  will  ultimately  at¬ 
tach  to  viscount  Sidmouth,  lord 
Castlcreagh,  Mr.  Yorke,  or  lord 
St.  Vincent,  who  were  of  -the  cabi¬ 
net  of  that  period,  I  pretend  not  to 
anticipate.  That  question  will  be 
best  established  by  a  fair  inquiry  ; 
and  I  therefore  call  upon  them, 
by  the  duty  they  owe  their  own 
characters,  to  support  me  in  my 
present  proposition.  But  that  blame 
rests  upon  my  lord  Eldon,  and  on 
him  most  particularly,  is  what  I 
broadly  assert ;  and  what,  if  this 
house  will  allow  me  the  means, 
I  will  undertake  to  prove.  In  1801, 
when  he  was  chancellor,  a  great 
political  event  occurred — In  1804, 
about  the  period  of  his  majesty’s 
illness,  another  great  political  trans¬ 
action  took  place.  On  die  latter 
occasion, two  as  great  political  par¬ 
ties  as  ever  contested  on  this  arena 
coalesced  against  the  minister;  and 
having  divided  within  fifty  of  his 
majority — for  it  was  not  then  the 
fashion  to  retain  office  even  under 
the  pressure  of  repeated  defeats — 
Mr.  Addington  resigned.  It  had 
then  been  the' hope  of  the  country, 
and  it  has  been  avowed  to  be  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  after  the  heat 
of  nine  years’  political  contest,  an 
administration  should,  be  formed 
comprising  the  two  great  political 
leaders  in  this  house.  At  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  a  negotiation  for  that 
purpose  was  going  on,  lord  Eldon 
was  the  only  minister  who  had  ac¬ 


cess  to  the  king.  Whether  it  was 
he  who  gave  the  advice  which 
rendered  that  attempt  abortive, 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  deciding. 
Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the 
communications  which  at  that  time 
he  had  with  the  king,  as  there  were 
no  witnesses,  will,  most  probably, 
ever  remain  unknown.  It  is  now 
unquestionably  established,  that  his 
majesty  was  incompetent  to  the 
discharge  of  the  royal  functions, 
from  February,  12.  1804,  to  April 
23d  following.  Yet,  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  March  he  found  lord  Eldon 
taking  hisk majesty’s  commands  on 
a  proposed  measure  for  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  certain  crown  lands ;  and 
on  die  9th  venturing  to  come  down 
to  parliament  with  a  commission 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  king, 
at  a  time  when,  by  the  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  his  physicians,  his  ma-? 
jesty  was  labouring  under  mental 
infirmity.  At  that  period  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  was  questioned, 
in  his  place  in  parliament,  as  to  the 
competence  of  the  soyereign.  In 
one  of  those  appeal;  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  his  eloquence,  he 
vowed  to  Heaven  that  he  would 
sooner  burn  the  hand  from  his  body 
than  do  an  act  so  unconstitutional, 
if  the  monarch  was  incompetent ; 
at  the  same  time  avowing  that  he 
acted  upon  the  peril  of  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  That  responsibility  I 
call  upon  the  house  this  day  to  put 
to  issue.  I  call  upon  this  house 
to  inquire  if  these  transactions  did 
not  take  place  when  his  majesty 
was  of  unsound  mind,  wholly- in¬ 
capable  of  exercising  the  royal  func¬ 
tion  ;  when  his  judgement,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  his  physicians,  was  in 
eclipse.  But  this  is  not  all;  for  I  find 
that  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  a 
message  was  brought  down,  signed 
by  the  king,  at  die  very  timie  he 
was  proven  to  be  labouring  under 
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mental  derangement.  During  that 
period,  when  such  unconstitutional 
proceedings  were  occurring,  the 
lord  chancellor  Eldon  was  the  only 
minister  who  had  access  to  the 
sovereign — he  was  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
judicial  super  in  tendance  over  the 
icing,  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  hold¬ 
ing  over  unhappy  private  persons 
against  whom  a  commission  of  lu¬ 
nacy  had  been  issued.  If  these  are 
undeniable  facts, — and  to  prove 
them  so  I  think  I  may  pledge  my¬ 
self, -—have  I  not  every  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  this  house,  that  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  that  day,  and  the  friends  of 
those  ministers  will  vote  for  an  in¬ 
quiry,  which  will  afford  them  the 
opportunity  of  defence ;  and  of 
which  if  they  shall  not  avail  them¬ 
selves,  but  oppose  it,  then  the  affec¬ 
tation  of  admitted  responsibility  is 
on  their  part  worse  than  idle — it  is 
insincere.  It  is  most  material  to  the 
country  to  be  informed  aright  upon 
this  subject,  either,  if  what  I  have 
stated  be  true,  that  it  may  by  pre¬ 
sent  example  guard  against  future 
repetition  ;  or,  if  it  be  untrue,  that 
its  falsehood  should  be  unquestion¬ 
ably  established.  His  majesty,  re¬ 
covering  from  a  similar  calamity, 
is  now  again  about  to  be  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
functions  by  the  same  instrument ; 
and  therefore  it  is  highly  necessary 
to  protect  both  the  sovereign  and 
Iits  subjects  from  being  again  expo¬ 
sed  to  such  improper  delusion.  No 
man,  I  think,  will  yenture  to  say, 
that  a  king  of  England  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  capable  of  discharging  his 
public  duties,  though  in  a  state  of 
mental  infirmity  which  would  pre¬ 
clude  a  private  individual  from 
being  intrusted  by  that  very  lord 
chancellor  with  the  conduct  of  his 
own  private  affairs.  No  man  will 
attempt  to  coutend,  that  the  indi¬ 


vidual  would  be  fit  to  conduct  his 
affairs  during  a  period  when  he 
was  placed  under  the  restraint  of 
those  attendants  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  restraining  the  insane. 
This  house,  I  should  hope,  will  not 
declare  that  a  state  of  competency, 
during  which  the  king,  though  in 
the  morning  exhibited  in  a  council, 
was  immediately  after  placed  under 
personal  restraint.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  his  majesty,  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  malady  in  February 
1804,  to  a  period  long  after  the 
23d  of  April,  was  under  the  care 
of  a  physician  (Dr.  Simmons), 
whose  immediate  province  it  is, 
both  in  a  public  and  private  capa¬ 
city,  to  attend  to  persons  labouring 
under  mental  derangement.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  sovereign  can¬ 
not  be  considered  fit  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  royal  office,  unless 
at  least  he  should  be  in  such  a  state 
of  recovery  as  would,  in  the  case  of 
a  private  individual,  procure  the 
supersession  of  a  commission  of  lu¬ 
nacy.  Yet  with  what  caution  and 
deliberate  inquiry  does  not  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  legal  protector  of 
lunatics,  proceed,  before  he  decides 
to  supersede  such  commission  !  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  course  of  the  noble 
lord’s  practice,  there  occurred  to 
himself  an  incident  which  fully  ex¬ 
emplified  the  propriety  of  that  de¬ 
liberation  and  vip-ilance.  He  had, 
as  I  have  heard,  applied  to  super¬ 
sede  a  commission  of  lunacy,  upon 
such  grounds,  taken  both  as  to 
time  and  quality,  as  left  no  doubt 
of  the  restored  sanity  of  him  for 
whom  the  learned  lord  applied. 
He  was  successful  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  scarce  five  mi¬ 
nutes  after  the  decision,  \Vhcn  the 
lunatic  went  to  return  him  thanks 
for  his  exertions,  that  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  motion  he  had 
carried  was  the  greatest  injury  that 
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could  happen  to  the  unfortunate 
man.  That  source  from  which  the 
infirmity  springs,  and  which  for 
a  length  of  time  had  eluded  ob¬ 
servation,  was  now  suddenly  disco¬ 
vered  :  by  touching  on  this  parti¬ 
cular  chord  the  whole  fabric,  raised 
by  a  species  of  morbid  cunning, 
was  wholly  overthrown.  It  has 
been  said,  that  at  the  iveriods  al- 
luded  to,  of  1 804,  when  his  ma¬ 
jesty  exercised  his  functions,  there 
were  from  the  physicians  certifi¬ 
cates  of  competency  for  the  day. 
Will  the  house  of  commons  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  validity  of  such 
proofs  ?  or  can  they  admit  that  to 
be  a  state  of  capacity,  which  only 
showed  itself  in  casual  intervals, 
and  which  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  reinstate  a  private  individual  in 
the  conduct  of  his  private  concerns  ? 
1  should  like  to  cross-examine  these 
physicians — -I  should  like  to  cross- 
examine  my  lord  Eldon  on  this 
point — I  would  ask  him,  whether, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  duty, 
he  would  pronounce  that  person 
competent  whom  he  still  thought  it 
necessary  to  continue  under  per¬ 
sonal  restraint — not  alone  the  re¬ 
straint  of  the  physicians,  but  of 
those  subordinate  aments  who  at- 

•  .  O 

tend  in  cases  of  mental  derange¬ 
ment ! — I  would  ask,  whether  at 
the  time  when  he,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  exercised  certain  acts  of 
the  executive  authority,  his  majesty 
was  not  under  personal  restraint, 
such  as  I  have  described  ?  1  would 
ask,  whether  at  that  time  he  him¬ 
self  did  not  exert  an  authority 
which  he  could  have  no  right  to 
exercise,  unless  in  his  judicial  capa¬ 
city  as  the  legal  guardian  of  luna¬ 
tics  ?  I  would  ask  him,  whether 
he  did  not  at  that  time  possess 
himself  of  the  keys  of  the  king’s 
private  escrutoire,and  refuse  to  give 
them  up  ?  If  it  shall  be  told  me 


that  this  is  all  assertion  on  my 
part,  my  answer  is,  Then  give  me 
the  opportunity  to  prove  it.  My 
motion  of  this  night,  if  acceded  to, 
will  put, me  in  a  condition  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  my  ulterior  object.  I  say, 
that  from  the  12th  of  February 
ISOI  to  the  10th  of  June  Dr. 
Simmons  and  his  subordinate  a- 
gents  exercised  a  control  over  his 
majesty,  such  as  is  known  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  towards  persons  afflicted] 
with  the  deprivation  of  reason ; 
that  during  that  period  lord  Eldon, 
of  all  his  ministers,  had  alone  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  king  ;  and  that  the  noble 
viscount  (Sidmouth)  at  the  head 
of  that  administration  did  not  see 
his  majesty  until  he  went  to  resign 
his  office.  I  cannot  repeat  too  , 
often,  that  the  friends  of  that  noble 
lord,  and  of  his  colleagues,  are 
bound  this  night  to  give  me  their 
assistance,  otherwise  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  stand  clear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  afflicted  monarch  him¬ 
self  there  is  strong  aggravation  of 
his  servants’  offence.  The  feelings 
of  the  country  must  revolt,  when 
they  find  that  in  the  hour  of  his  ca¬ 
lamity  their  sovereign  was  at  one 
hour  exhibited  in  the  council,  then 
driven  from  one  place  to  the  other, 
to  excite  false  impressions  in  the 
country — paraded  in  the  morning 
as  a  king;  only  to  be  remanded  at 
night  to  personal  restriction  and 
control !  Those  who  are  attached 
to  the  sovereign  merely  from  his 
personal  virtues,  must  feel  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  unfeeling  agitation  to 
which  he  has  been  exposed.  Those 
who  respect  the  kingly  office,  and 
are  anxious  for  its  stability,  cannot 
but  deprecate  the  manner  in  which 
its  dignity  has  been  impaired,  and 
its  security  undermined.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  member  concluded  with 
moving,  “  That  a  committee  be 
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appointed  to  search  the  journals  of 
the  lords  for  the  report  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  in  December  last,  of  the 
physicians  in  attendance  on  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  that  the  same  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  house  ” 

.Lord  CastlePeagh  began  by  ob- 
serving,  that  as  he  had  been  a  mini¬ 
ster  of  the  crown  in  1804,  he  short  id 
not  do  his  duty  unless  he  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
charges  now  brought  against  the 
administration  of  that  period.  De¬ 
licate  and  important  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  was,  the  house  knew  its  duty 
to  the  sovereign  and  the  country 
too  well  to  be  restrained  by  any 
considerations  from  doing  justice 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  he 
fully  went  along  with  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  and  even  put  it 
stronger,  that  if  the  ministers  of 
2804  had  violated  their  obligations 
to  the  king  and  the  public,  the 
house  ought  to  call  them  to  a  most 
severe  account.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had,  he  would  not  say 
illiberally,  but  perhaps  naturallv, 
directed  his  particular  attention  to 
the  conduct,  of  lord  Eldon,  who 
held  the  same  high  situation  then 
as  at  present.  But  he  ( Castle - 
reagh)  could  not  as  a  man  of  ho¬ 
nour  forbear  claiming  his  f  ull  share 
ot  the  responsibility,  and  of  the 
blame,  if  there  was  any  criminality, 
but  which  he  denied.  This  was  not 
a  mere  bravado,  for  he  would  tell 
the  bouse  why  lie  considered  him¬ 
self  as  equally  responsible.  It  was 
because  he  was  Conscious- that,  none 
of  the  ministers  would  have  gone 
up  and  taken  his  mriestyks  pleasure 
on  any  business,  unless  tne  whole 
of  the  cabinet  had  been  convinced 
that  he  was  in  such  a  stare  of  health 
as  to  have  rendered  it  criminal  in 
them  to  refrain  from  doing  that  for 
which  they  were  now  accused. — 
The  honourable  gentleman  would 


find,  that  the  evidence  on  the  lords’ 
journals  Wahid  not  bear  him  out  in 
ail  his  statements;  for  he  himself 
could  contradict  some  of  his  fjicts. 
He  knew  perfectly  well,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man  was  mistaken  in  the  assertion, - 
that  lord  Eldon  was  the  only  mini¬ 
ster  that  visited  the  king  between 
the  12th  of  February  and  28 d  of 
April,  or  even  the  22d-  of  March  ; 
for  lord  Sidmouih  had  seen  him  on 
the  19th  of  March.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  then  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  had  attended  his  majesty 
on  the  19th  of  March  with  official 
papers  to  be  signed  by  the  king, 
and  thought  his  majesty  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  transact  business,  as  die 
vsicians  had  stated.  The  next 
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act  was  the  commission  for  passing 
bills  on  the  23d  of  March ;  at  which 
day  Dr.  Heberden,  taking  his  evi¬ 
dence  altogether,  had  declared  that 
his  majesty  was  most  fully  compe¬ 
tent.  On  the  26th  of  March  a  mes¬ 
sage  had  been  brought  to  the  house’ 
respecting  die  Irish'  militia,  the 
physicians  having  declared  that  he 
was  perfectly  capable  of  holding 
communication  with  his  parlia¬ 
ment.  After  a  recapitulation,  his 
lordship  in  conclusion  observed, 
that  the  principle  of  incapacitation 
to  the  extent  contended  for  by  the' 
honourable  gentleman  was  per¬ 
fectly  monstrous  on  the  face  of  it — • 
and  besides,  the  whole  or  his  argu- 
meet  was  in  a  great  measure  over- 
tinned  by  the  consideration,  that 
ins  majesty’s  was  a  case  not  of  in¬ 
sanity,  but  of  derangement,  as  had 
appeared  in  the  evidence.  Elis 
kwdshjp  further  observed,  that  the 
full  and  perfect  recovery  of  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  spoke, 
was  out  of  the  question.  How 
could  any  body  look  for  a  complete 
recovery  in  every  respect,  bodily 
as  well  as  mental,  when  the  usual 
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effects  of  such  a  malady  were  con¬ 
sidered  :  It  was,  in  truth,  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  hurries  of  which  the 
phv.dciaiis  spoke,  should  not  at 
times  take  place  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Yet  his  majesty  might 


be  full;/  competent,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  as  had  been  abundantly  made 
out  in  evidence,  tpexercise  the  royal 
functions.  He  again  claimed  for 
himself  a  full  share  of  responsibi¬ 
lity  ;  and  said,  they  could  not 
touch  a  hair  of  the  heads  of  lords 
Eldon  and  Sidrnouth  without  also 
coming  upon  him,  With  that  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  judgement 
of  the  house. 


Mr.  jforke  said,  he  had  seen  his 


majesty,  had  had  a  long  conference 
with  him  about  or  before  the  23 d  of 


April — he  could  not  pledge  him¬ 
self  accurately  to  the  day,  but  he 
could  affirm  that  in  that  audience 
the  king’s  minu  seemed  to  be  per¬ 
fect  master  of  itself.  The  king 
then  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  full 
as  good  health  of  mind  and  body 
—to  be  as  fully  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  sta¬ 
tion,  and  to  be  as  competent  a 
jpdge  of  those  duties,  and  of  the 
interests  of  the  government  and 
the  country,  as  any  of  those  poli¬ 
tical  saves  who  set  themselves  un 
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as  patterns  of  statesmen — as  men 
who  .would  claim  an  exclusive  pa¬ 
tent  for  fall  the  talents  and  all  the 
honesty  in  the  country. 

Sir  Francis  Burdelt  maintained, 
that  the  ministers  had  usurped 
the  sovereign  power,  that  the  king 
had  been  under  icstraint  at  the 
time  that  he  was  acting  as  king 
—  and  mis  was  die  principle  which, 
m  the  eailier  periods  of  their  hi¬ 
story,  had  laid  the  .foundation  of 
many  of  their  most  penal  statutes 
against  favouritism,  under  which 
both  tire  Gavestons  and  Despen- 
cc:s  had  suffered  ;  and  one  of  those 


statutes  spoke  of  the  .king  a®  under 
strict  guard  and  restraint.  He 
protested  against  that  principle  of 
responsibility  which  made  every 
man  and  no  man  responsible  of 
the  ministers.  The  house  could 
not  punish  a  whole  cabinet ;  it 
therefore  selected  the  officer  in 
whose  immediate  department  the 
offence  complained  of  occurred  ; 
and  it  was  no  sort  of  justification  to 
plead  the  acquiescence  of  a  cabi¬ 
net,  a  something  unknown  to  the 
constitution.  The  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet  then  proceeded  to  comment, 
in  terms  of  ridicule,  on  the  volun¬ 
teering  generosity  of  the  noble 
lord  to  participate  in  tire  respon¬ 
sibility  of  other  men.  He  really 
thought  the  noble  lord  had  quite 
enough  to  answer  upon  his  own 
score.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
preferred,  it  related  to  a  fact.  That 
fact  was  not  controverted  ;  and  if 
the  kingly  office  was  not  a  mere 
puppet  made  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  clown  in  a  gilt  coach  to 
meet  the  parliament  occasionally, 
this  act  of  the  ministers  amounted 
to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 
If  they  could  go  on  without  the 
kingly  office,  they  were  innocent ; 
but  as  he  thought  that  while  the 
constitution  existed  they  could  not 
do  so,  he  should  vote  most  cor¬ 
dially  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Whitbread  made  an  able  re¬ 
ply,  and  the  house  divided — For  an 
inquiry  81— Noes  198.  Majority 
11 7. 

Feb.  26. — Mr.  vYardle,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  brought  on  the 
case  of  a  corporal  in  a  militia  re¬ 
giment,  sentenced  to  receive  'one 
thousand  lashes,  of  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  him  only  200  ;  and  on 
the  offer  being  made  to  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  remaining  800  or  go  into 
a  foreign  regiment,  he  preferred 
the  latter.  The  charges  against  the 
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man  were,  endeavouring  to  excite 
discontent  with  respect  to  short  al¬ 
lowance  of  clothing  ; — speaking 
disrespectfully  of  his  colonel,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  tear  the  coat 
from  his  back  ; — and  that  he  would 
cashier  the  heads  of  them.  Of  the 
first  charge  the  man  (Curtis)  was 
acquitted  :  with  respect  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  made  use  of  in  the 
moment  of  irritation,  col.  Wardle 
said  it  was  not  a  thousandth  part 
as  bad  as  what  had  been  said  of 
his  commanding  officer  by  a  gal¬ 
lant  admiral  (admiral  Harvey) 
who  had  since  been  restored  to  the 
service.  He  thought  some  similar 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
present  case.  It  was  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  all,  that  some  German 
soldiers  had  been  taken  in  the  act 
of  desertion,  having  stolen  a  boat 
for  the  purpose  of  going  over  to 
the  enemy.  They  were  taken  and 
tried  :  blit  were  they  sentenced  to 
be  flogged  ? — No  !  he  believed  they 
never  did,  nor  never  dared  to  put 
a  lash  on  the  backs  of  German  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
British  soldiers  alone  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  that  severity.  It  was  on 
the  5th  of  August  that  Curtis  re¬ 
ceived  his  punishment.  He  was  at 
that  time  so  sick  and  weak,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  supported 
while  they  tied  him  to  the  halberts. 
During  his  punishment  he  fell  into 
frequent  fainting  fits  ;  and  having 
received  200  lashes,  he  got  his 
election  either  to  take  the  remain¬ 
ing  800  lashes,  or  to  rot  in  the 
West  Indies.  He,  of  course,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  latter.  Although  he 
had  only  received  a  fifth  of  his  pu¬ 
nishment,  he  was  confined  from  it 
in  the  hospital  from  the  5th  of 
August  to  the  14th  of  November. 
Colonel  Wardle  then  read  a  letter 
from  Curtis,  written  twelve  days 
after  the  flogging,  wherein  he 


mentions,  that  “  he  would  have 
been  very  glad  if  he  had  been  able 
to  bear  the  remaining  800  lashes, 
instead  cf  being  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  ;  but  the  200  had  been  ad¬ 
ministered  with  such  extraordinary 
severity,  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  bear  more.  His  back 
was  one  complete  sheet  of  corrupt¬ 
ed  matter,  which  drew  from  him 
all  his  strength,  and  made  him  al¬ 
most  unable  to  stand.”  Having 
stated  so  much,  he  thought  it  was 
unnecessary  to  detain  the  house 
with  many  observations.  He  trust¬ 
ed  that,  if  the  house  would  grant 
him  a  committee,  he  would  fie  able 
to  substantiate  by  proof  those  facts 
which  he  had  stated.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  for  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  case 
of  corporal  Curtis. 

The  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
who  was  in  his  place  as  a  member 
of  the  house,  declared  he  had  done 
nothing  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  military  discipline. 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  the  advocate 
general,  courted  inquiry  when  a 
subject  could  with  propriety  be 
brought  into  discussion,  which  he 
denied  in  this  case.  On  the  divi¬ 
sion,  there  was  for  Mr.  Wardle’s 
motion  only  one,  and  against  it 
ninety.  The  person  who  voted  for 
it  was  colonel  Langton,  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  in  which  Curtis 
was  corporal. 

Feb.  27* — The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  rose  to  make  the  motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He 
said,  he  conceived  tire  house  must 
be  sensible  of  the  great  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  delay  which  had  been  oc¬ 
casioned  to  the  public  business  last 
session  by  the  continual  conflict 
there  was  between  notices  of  mo¬ 
tions  an$  the  orders  of  the  day, 
by  which  many  orders  of  the 
greatest  importance  were  obliged 
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to  be  brought  on  at  so  late  an  hour 
as  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
This,  he  thought*  might  easily  be 
avoided,  by  making  an  order  of 
the  house,  that  orders  of  the  day 
should  have  the  precedence  on  cer¬ 
tain  days  in  the  week,  and  notices 
of  motions  on  the  others.  When 
he  mentioned  this  matter  before, 
the  principal  .objection  seemed  to  be, 
that  such  an  arrangement  would 
affect  the  right  which  every  mem¬ 
ber  possesses,  of  making  a  motion 
without  giving  any  notice.  To 
obviate  this,  however,  he  would 
propose,  that  let  the  matter  of  this 
motion  be  settled  how  it  might,  he 
intended  it  should  in  no  way  what¬ 
ever  preclude  any  gentleman  from 
making  such  motion  as  he  might 
think  necessary,  without  giving 
any  notice.  He  wo'tfl'd  not,  there¬ 
fore,  trouble  the  house  further  than 
to  move,  (l  That  in  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  the  orders 
of  the  day  set  down  in  the  order- 
book  for  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  should  have  the  pre¬ 
cedence  of  notices  fixed  for  those 
days ;  and  that  notices  should  have 
precedence  on  the  other  two  days.” 
After  a  long  conversation,  the  sub¬ 
ject  Was  adjourned  to  a  future  day. 

Feb.  2S. — Tn  the  house  of  lords, 
lord  Holland  rose  and  said,  that 
lie  intended  to  make  a  motion,  to 
which  he  could  not  foresee  any 
ground  of  opposition.  TtVas  particu¬ 
larly  connected  with  that  important 
subject,  the  debtor  and  creditor  law 
oi  this  country,  respecting  which 
a  noble  and  learned  lord  opposite 
had  introduced  measures  from 
which  he  (lord  Holland)  expected 
a  considerable  amelioration  of  those 
laws.  His  object  in  making  this 
motion,  was  especially  to  point  out 
to  the  house  the  enormous  evils 
which  existed  under  the  present 
system.  In  the  month  of  January 


history. 

last,  an  unfortunate  man  died  in 
the  prison  of  the  Marshalsea,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  who  had 
been  confined  there  for  a  debt  of 
about  seven  pounds  in  the  month 
of  November  last.  A  coroner’s 
inquest  sat  upon  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  which  was  found  in  the 
most  wretched  and  miserable  si¬ 
tuation.  Fie  had  been  bereft. of  the 
means  of  supporting  his  existence. 
He  was  found  in  a  place  where 
there  was  neither  door  nor  window. 
He  had  been  absolutely  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  misery,  that  he  had 
been  seen  in  the  yard  gnawing  the 
refuse  bones  that  had  been  left  there, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  means  of 
prolonging  a  wretched  life.  It 
was  true,  that  on  examining  the 
miserable  rags  that  were  on  him 
two  shillings  were  found.;  but  he 
understood  that  the  coroner’s  jury 
should  say,  that  they  had  no  doubt 
those  two  shillings  were  either  put 
into  his  pocket  after  his  death,  or 
vlere  given  to  the  sufferer  when 
such  helps  were  far  too  late  to  af¬ 
ford  him  any  relief.  The  coroner’s 
jury  found  a  verdict,  that  this  un¬ 
happy  man  had  died  from  want  of 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging.  His 
lordship  was  informed  that  the  ver¬ 
dict  first  agreed  upon  by  the  jury, 
was  simply,  that  he  was  starved  to 
death  ;  but  they  afterwards  agreed 
to  the  more  mitigated  verdict 
which  they  had  delivered.  But  he 
must  say,  that  whatever  else  their 
lordships  might  do,  still  they  could 
do  nothing  which  would  make 
them  stand  more  clear  and  well 
with  the  country  (the  importance 
of  which  he  thought  was  great 
and  obvious),  than  to  watch  care¬ 
fully  that  nothing  should  exist  in 
the  administration  of  juistice  in  the 
land,  which  bordered  on  cruelty 
and  injustice.  He  thought  there¬ 
fore  that,  in  a  general  point  of 
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view,  the  administration  of  the 
prisons  of  this  country  claimed 
their  lordships’  attention.  He 
meant  to  throw  no  particular  blame 
on  individuals  who  might  not  de¬ 
serve  it.  He  should  therefore 
move  that  a  copy  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  coroner’s  inquest,  and 
the  verdict  given,  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  that  house  by  the  proper 
officer. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  i the  motion  was  put 
and  carried. — A  dj  o  u  r  ne  d . 

House  of  commons,  March  1. — 
Mr.  Dun  das  presented  the  report 
of  the  secret  committee  appointed 
to  inqui:e  into  the  situation  of  Col¬ 
ville,  the  prisoner  in  Coldhatb- 
fields  prison.  The  report  stated, 
that  the  committee  having  inspect¬ 
ed  a  number  of  documents  relating- 
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to  the  cause  of  Colville’s  detention, 
and  having  examined  a  number  of 
witnesses  on  the  subject,  as  well  as 
inquired  into  the  mode  of  tee  pri¬ 
soner’s  confinement  and  the  nature 
of  his  treatment,  were  ot  opinion, 
that  there  was  sufficient  cause  for 
tire  prisoner’s  being  detained,  and 
that  he  has  not  been  treated  in  an 
improper  manner.  They  were  also 
of  opinion,  that  the  mode  of  con¬ 
finement  in  Coldbath-fields  prison 
was  insufficient  for  the  object,  and 
not  sufficiently  strict. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  this 
report  contained  the  unanimous 
sentiments  of  the  committee. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
stated,  that  he  rose  in  pursuance 
of  his  notice,  to  move  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  state  of  commercial 
credit  in  this  country.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  stating  to  the  house, 
that  various  applications  had  been 
made  to  him  by  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the 
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suspension  of  public  credit,  and  iffit 
consequence  of  tire  losses  which 
had  been  sustained  from  lire  inter-* 
ruption  of  trade.  To  these  repre¬ 
sentations.  he  was  disinclined  to 
pay  any  particular  attention  ;  but 
they  had  from  various  quarters  so 
much  multiplied,  that  he  thought 
fit  to  submit  the  subject  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  house,  that  a 
committee  might  be  named  who 
should  present  a  report  to  the  house 
on  the  subject.  He  wished  to  re¬ 
frain  from  entering  into  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  at  present, 
as  premature  and  improper.  He 
thought  that  the  committee  should 
consist  of  C21  members.  In  that 
number,  the  four  surviving  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  of  179S, 
now  in  the  house,  were  included,. 
The  pames  proposed,  as  far  as  we 
could  recollect,  were,. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
sir  John  Sinclair,  Mr.  Bi  ogden, 
Mr.  Manning,  the  lord  advocate 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  Rose,  sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Baring,  sir  James  Shaw,  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  alderman  Shaw  of 
Dublin,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Irvine,.  Mr.  Marryatt, 
Mr.  Hart  Davis,  and  Mr.  Stani- 
forth. 

Mr,  Tierney  made  some  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  motion  ;  which  bein^  1 
answered  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  motion  was  put  and 
carried. 

March  4. — Lord  Holland  in  the 
house  of  peers  rose,  and  commenced 
by  observing  that  their  lordships 
were  summoned  there  that  day  on 
a  subject  of  very  great  importance. 
When  he  fust  moved  that  their 
lordships  be  summoned,  he  felt 
persuaded  that  the  proposition  he 
was  to  submit  to  them  was  so  rea¬ 
sonable,  so  consistent  with  the 
usage  of  theii  house,  so  clearly  de- 
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dpcible,  not  merely  from  the  duties 
they  had  occasionally  to  perform, 
but  the  natural  and  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  those  duties  which  they 
should  uniformly  and  unremittingly 
discharge,  that  he  could  not  antici¬ 
pate  any  opposition  whatever.  He 
had,  however,  received  an  intima¬ 
tion,  that  opposition  would  be 
made,  and 'he  took  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  thanks  for  the 
politeness  with  which  it  had  been 
intimated  to  him.  He  meant  to 
throw  no.  imputation  upon  the 
learned  judges,  for  whom  he  had 
a  high  respect,  for  some  of  them 
personal  friendship,  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  their  learning  and  wisdom. 
The  general  principle  on  which  in¬ 
formation  was  produced  to  their 
lordships,  wouid,  he  thought,  fully 
justiiy  what  he  intended  to  submit, 
even  without  a  reference  to  an 
abuse  of  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  attorney-general.  But  on 
that  subject  lie  had  to  call  to  their 
recollection,  that  a  bill  had  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  been 
brought  in  at  the  lag-end  of  a 
session,  which  he  tins  ucces  fully  op¬ 
posed.,  and  which  passed  into  a  law, 
altering  the  old-  fundamental  laws 
of  the  country — altering  that  which 
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the  stream  of  the  laws  proved  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land — without 
any  reason  assigned  for  it  in  the 
preamble  of  the  act,  except  what 
shad  been  since  stated  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  laws.  This  act  gave  to  the 
|  simple  filing  of  an  information  ex 
|  officio,  by  one  man,  possibly  acting 
conscientiously,  all  the  force  which 
|  could  be  derived  from  the  opinions 
jl  of  twelve  lawfully  chosen  and 
I  sworn.  For  giving  him  by  this  act 
the  power  of  holding  men  to  bail 
on  his  filing  an  information,  no 
i sort  of  reason  was  given  in  the 
| preamble.  When  he  expected  that 
no  opposition  would  be  given  to 
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his  motion,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  proof 
of  his  own  simplicity  rather  than 
of  any  thing  else.  When  the  law 
was  thus*  altered,  no  papers  were 
laid  on  the  table  to  show  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  i: ;  nor  any  reason  given, 
except,  -  as  he  thought,  that  only 
and  insufficient  one,  that  by  ena¬ 
bling  the  attorney-general  to  hold  a 
man  to  bail,  the  facility  of  com¬ 
pelling  his  appearance  was  secured, 
and  that  his  trial  for  the  ci  ime  was 
thereby  rendered  more  probable. 
Would  it  be  said,  that  it  was  now 
improper  to  know  what  had  been 
the  effect  of  this  alteration  ?  By 
the  production  of  tlae  information 
he  sought,  they  would  see,  first, 
what  its  effects  had  been  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  libels,  and  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  ;  and  whether  those  who  were 
deemed  libellers  had  been  brought 
to  a  more  speedy  punishment.  Let 
their  lordships  take  the  opportunity 
of  looking  at  this  subject,  at  a  time 
of  the  session  which  would  afford 
them  opportunity  and  leisure  to 
examine  and  judge  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  recent  alteration  of  the  law. 
These  grounds  appeared  to  him 
sufficient  to  justify  any  noble  lords 
in  voting  for  his  motion,  even 
•though  they  differed  from  him  in 
their  opinions,  and  in  the  remedies 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  He  wished  to  call  their 
lordships  to  a  particular  point,  the 
power  of  the  attorney-general  to 
file  his  informations-  ex  officio.  He 
had  not  risen  to  question  the  lega¬ 
lity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
though  he  knew,  at  the  same  time, 
that  men  of  great  learning  and  au¬ 
thority  had  held  that  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Jaw  of  this  land.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  stream 
of  time  gave  evidence  of  what  was 
the  law  of  the  land.  An  obiter  dic¬ 
tum  of  lord  Hale’s  had  been  given, 

that 
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tii at  $f  these  prosecutions  by  infor- 
riiation  ex  o/fcio  were  questioned, 
they  could  not  stand.  This  had 
been  mentioned  by- sir  Francis  Win- 
nington  :  but  my  lord  Holt  had 
said  that  it  was  tire  abuse  of  such 
informations  that  had  been  intended 
by  lord  Hale,  tie  paid  .great  de¬ 
ference  to  the  opinion  of  lord  jus¬ 
tice  Holt ;  but  he  was  not  then 
questioning  the  legality.  The 
-abuse,  however,  was  admitted  to 
be  a  ground  of  complaint  by  that 
learned  judge.  Now,  an  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  such  a  power  existing, 
that  was  another  and  a  general 
question,  and  was  not  necessary 
'.for  his  argument.  Many  persons, 
however,  of  eminent  talents  and 
profound  learning,  and  of  high  di¬ 
stinction  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  had.  expressed  their  opinions 
against  ex  officio  informations.  it 
wUs  not  so  long-since  that  bad  been 
done  by  Mr.  serjeant  Glynn,  by 
Mr.  Wedderburne,  afterwards  lord 
lumghi-Kirougli,  and  by  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ning,  afterwards  lord  Ashburton, 
a  person  whom  it  did  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  his  time  to  know,  but 
concerning  whom  all  traditionary 
accounts  agreed  in  representing 
him  as  eminent  in  talents,  pro¬ 
foundly-versed  in  the  laws  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  country,  and  a  sin¬ 
cere  lover  of  liberty.  He  could 
say  that  he  (Mr.  Dunning),  whom 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack  had  stated  to  have  been 
his  preceptor  in  legal  knowledge, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  speak  in  such  high 
and  deserved  terms  of  panegyric, 
had  actually  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  on  the  subject  of  these  ex 
officio  informations,  and  had  de¬ 
clared  that  they  could  be  practised 
only  for  the  purpose  of  abuse.  He 
was  not.  now  introducing  the  au¬ 
thorities  9f  lords  Loughborough 
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and  Ashburton  for  the  purpose  of' 
suppressing  altogether  these  intor- 
mations  5  but  he  might  properly  do 
it,  at  all  events,  in  the  way  of' 
apology  for  those  who  thought 
them  unparalleled  in  the  laws  of: 
our  country,  when  they  were  per¬ 
verted  from  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  There  were,, 
as  their  lordships  must  know,  three 
ways  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  li¬ 
bels  ;  one  by  civil  action  ;  but  this 
was  not  the  way  of  proceeding; 
agaipst  a  libel  criminally,  though 
criminal  prosecutions  might,  ,m 
some  respects,  have  arisen  from  it. 
There  were  two  other  modes  of: 
prosecuting  misdemeanours ;  one 
by  indictment,  and  the  other  by 
information.  He  need. not  describe 
the  mode  of  proceeding  by  indict¬ 
ment.  It  was  sufficient  to.  fsay*. 
that  there  a  grand  jury  of  twelve 
men  must  interpose,  before  the  mat¬ 
ter  came  in.to  the  court  to  be  tried 
ultimately  there  by  another  jury 
of  twelve  men.  In  thecase  pi  in¬ 
formation  there  were  two  maces; 
one  in  which  the  information  was 
by  the  permission  of  the  court, 
which  operated  .so  far  something, 
like  the  first  stage  by  indictment*: 

•  The  other  mode  was  the  infprma*. 
lion  cx  ojjicio.  Previous  to  the  act 
of  William  III.  and  Mary,  infor¬ 
mations  through  the  crown-office,1 
and  those  by  the  attorney-general,1 
appeared  to  have  been  nearly  the 
same.  The  preamble  of  thatmet 
stated,  that  frivolous  informations, 
had  been  fried  ;  that  persons  had 
been  put  to  expense,  and  nevet 
brought  to  a  trial  ;  that  persons 
should  obtain  the  leave  of  tin 
court,  and  enter  into  recognisances 
to  come  to  trial  5  and  that  the  de¬ 
fendant,  on  acquittal,  should  !r 
such  cases  be  entitled  to  costs.  Ay 
formerly,  informations  of  bob 1 
sorts  were  resorted  to  by  the  erowr 
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D  dicers,  it  was  supposed  that  if  the 
power  were  left  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  high  law  officer,  he  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  abuse  his  trust,  and 
that  persons  would  be  proceeded 
against  with  the  view  of  bringing 
them  fairly  to  trial.  They  did  not 
apply  the  other  remedy  to  the  cases 
t.c  officio^  the  crown  paying  no  costs. 
These  informations  were  liable  to 
abuse,  because  of  the'  power  they 
gave  over  all  writers,  even  over 
those  who  favoured  the  existing 
power.  The  law,  however,  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  proceeding  by  infor¬ 
mation  in  cases  that  concerned 
life  or  limb.  Why  was  this  the 
case,  excepting  that  it  was  not 
considered  a  mode  of  prosecution 
so  favourable  to  the  individual  nro- 

A 

secuted  ?  It  was  admitted  by  lord 
Hale,  and  the  evidence  was  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  his  regard  for  these 

t 

proceedings,  that  “  two  things” 
(says  thatjudge)  “  are  observable; 
First,  that  there  is  no  proceeding 
by  information  against  capital  of¬ 
fences*”  Now,  surely,  lord  Hale 
could  not  mean*  to  convey  no  more 
than  this  mere  information,  that 
capital  offences  were  not  so  pro¬ 
ceeded  against ;  for  he  had  said  that 
before  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 
Whv  ?  Because  the  merciful  law 

4 

of  England  prevented  this  proceed- 
ing  by  information  in  cases  of  life 
and  limb,  it  being,  as  he  (lord  H.) 
had  said  already,  thought  less  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  accused  party.  Se¬ 
condly,  lord  Hale  proceeds,  “  that 
in  all  criminal  cases,  the  regular 
and  safe  way,  and  the  way  more 
conformable  to  Magna  Charta  and 

o 

to  the  statutes  of  Edward  III.  for 
proceeding,  was  by  the  present¬ 
ment  of  twelve  sworn  men.”  Here 
was  lord  Hale’s  opinion.  What 
could  be  his  ground  for  these  re¬ 
marks,  when  lie  admitted  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  information  to  be  con- 
1811. 
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form  able  to  the  law,  unless  that  he 
meant  the  inference  that  it  was 
liable  to  abuse  and  oppression  ? 
Oh  !  but  it  might  be  said  by  some 
persons,  that  lord  Hale  might  haVe 
had  a  bias  on  his  mind  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  from  the  abuses  which  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  i  Well,  then,  let  them  hear 
what  was  said  by'  the  apologists 
for  the  practice.  He  should  there¬ 
fore  refer  to  a  more  modern  au¬ 
thority,  bur.  one  whom  he  felt 
much  pleasure  and  admiration  in 
quoting,  for  he  admired  the  per¬ 
spicuity  and-simplicity  of  his  style, 
and  the  many  excellencies  he  dis¬ 
covered,  particularly  in  making 
his  subjects  plain  and  clear  to  the 
understanding  ;  he  meant  Mr.  jus¬ 
tice  Blackstone,  who,  however, 
could  not  be  said  to  have  the  bias 
he, had  adverted  to.  His  bias  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  against  any  thing 
existing  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  Excellent  as  his  work 
was,  it  was  a  panegyric  on  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  England  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  said,  that 
it  was  a  fact,  that  the  attorney-ge¬ 
neral  could  proceed  by  this  mode 
of  informations.  He  then  goes  on 
to  give  the  reasons  for  it,  as  one 
who  thought  every  thing  good  that 
did  exist  in  the  administration  of 
our  laws.  He  stated,  that  they 
were  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
tlie  British  constitution.  He  sdid, 
tiiat  the  object  of  those  powers  was 
to  direct  the  proper  prosecutions 
against  such  enormous  misdemean¬ 
ours  as  disturbed  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  impeded  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  functions,  in 
which  case,  a  moment’s  delay 
might  produce  the  most  fatal  con¬ 
sequences.  The  power  of  imme¬ 
diate  prosecution  was  therefore 
given  to  the  king’s  attorney-gene¬ 
ral,  and  it  made  a  part  of  the  great 
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plan  of  the  British  constitution. 
This  showed  that  in  cases  where 
they  Were  directed  against  the  pur¬ 
poses  or  acts  not  calling  for  im¬ 
mediate  prosecution,  there  was 
clearly  a  flagrant  abuse.  If  he 
(lord  Holland)  could  show  to  the 
house  that  such  prosecutions  had 
taken  place,  not  only  against  such 
crimes  as  were  thus  considered  of 
an  inferior  nature,  and  not  of  that 
enormous  character  of  misdemean¬ 
our  which  alone  required  them  ; 
but  also,  that  no  prosecution  was 
followed  up  in  a  great,  proportion 
of  those  cases,  and  that  by  this 
practice  the  filing  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  was  in  many  cases  the  fining 
the  party  in  the  expenses  ;  if  he 
could  prove-  this  to  the  house,  he 
would  assert,  that  he  had  proved 
an  abuse1  df  this  power  which  called 
upon  their  lordships  to  search  into 
the  instances,  and  to  devise  some 
remedy  against  the  repetition'  of 
the  abuse;  He  believed  he  lr.  d 
shown  the  great  liability  to  abuse 
of  this  power,  which,  like  Goliath’s 
sword,  should  be  used  only  on 
great  occasions  ;  that  he  had  shown, 
that  the  law  viewed  it  as  the  less 
favourable  mode  of  prosecution 
for  the  individual,  and  therefore 
excluded  it  from  cases  of  life  and 
limb  ;  and  that  it  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  and  perverted  to  a  degree 
frightful  to  liberty.  Formerly  this 
mode  had  been  made  use  of  for  ex¬ 
tortion — then  for  oppression—* now, 
it  would  appear,  for  influence  I  He 
must  call  it  a  perversion  of  the  at¬ 
torney-general’s  power,  ’  and  an 
abuse  of  it,  to  extend  it  to  such 
crimes  as  he  had  extended  it  to. 
After  the  time  elapsed  between  the 
filing  of  the  information  and  the 
period  for  trying  it,  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  were  against  enormous  mis¬ 
demeanours,  there  would  not  .be 
much  doubt  about  bringing  on 


the  trial,  in  order  to  bring  the 
criminal  party  to  judgement ;  but 
if  the  prosecutions  were  left  short 
in  any  of  their  further  stages,  was^ 
there  not  ground  for  suspicions  of 
an  attempt  to  exert  an  influence, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  periodi¬ 
cal  publications  ?  If  he  proved 
that  from  the  year  If 01  to  the  year 
1 896,  only  fourteen  of  these  infor¬ 
mations  were  filed  ex  officio ,  and 
that  in  the  three  succeeding  years 
they  amounted  to  forty-two ;  if  he 
proved  these  things,  then  was  it  to 
be  maintained,  that  high  and  enor¬ 
mous-misdemeanours  had  greatly 
increased,  misdemeanours  of  such 
a  dangerous  nature  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  moment’s  delay.  Was  this  to 
be  maintained,  when  it  should  be 
proved  that  the  fact  was,  that  of 
these  forty-two,  the  attorney-ge¬ 
neral  had  been  unable  to  bring 
more  than  sixteen  to  justice ;  while 
the  constitution  remained,  and  par- 
lir  merit  was  sitting  as  safely  as  be¬ 
fore,  notwithstanding  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  arising  from  six-and-twenty  of 
these  unpunished  and  enormous  of¬ 
fenders  ?  His  lordship  said  it  was 
his  wish  to  avoid  noticing  particu¬ 
lar  cases,  and  to  consider  the  que¬ 
stion  generally,  merely  taking  tip 
any  of  them  as  matters  of  illliistra- 
tion.  Fie  should,  therefore,  re¬ 
mark,  that  in  addition  to  this  in¬ 
crease,  the  informations  were  often 
filed,  not  against  the  persons  who 
committed  the  original  offence, 
though  they  were  near  at  hand,  and 
quite  within  reach,  but  were  di¬ 
rected  against  persons  at  a  distance, 
and  kept  hanging  over  men’s  heads 
in  t  err  Orem,  ■  Thi  s  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  afforded  the  plainest-evidence, 
that  such  an  use  of  power  must  be 
intended  for  influence  and  for  ter¬ 
ror  !  He  wished  now  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  hardship  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  frequently  adopted  on 
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these  informations.  Were  their 
lordships  aware  that  in  the  case  of 
crown  prosecutions,  when  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  acquitted,  the  king 
never  pays  costs  ?  Were  they  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  expenses  to 
which  individuals  were  often  put, 
though  declared  to  be  innocent,  or 
even  when  the  prosecutions  were 
dropt  ?  In  many  instances,  indivi¬ 
duals  in  a  class  of  life  unable  to 
bear  heavy  law  charges,  were  put 
to  an  expense  of  from  60  to  100/. 
even  though  their  trial,  was  never 
brought  on  at  all.  The  summary 
proceeding,  by  way  of  informa¬ 
tions,  might  be  necessary  to  meet 
pressing  exigencies  ;  but  still  this 
very  circumstance  of  the  great  ex¬ 
pense  to  individuals  was  a  ground, 
if  not  for  distrust,  at  least  for 
watching  with  extraordinary  vigi¬ 
lance  a  power  that  placed  the 
means  of  oppression  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  man.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  attorney- general 
often  preferred  prosecuting  the  pub¬ 
lisher  rather  than  the  author  ;  that 
he  sometimes  kept  the  trial  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  head  of  the  person  ac¬ 
cused,  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
after  conviction  did  not  for  months 
together  move  for  the  judgement  of 
the  court  against  him  :  there  was 
every  appearance  of  his  being  kind 
only  to  those  who  were  politically 
interested  in  support  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  government;  and  under 
all  these  circumstances,  that  man’s 
mind  must  be  saangely  formed, 
indeed,  who  did  not  entertain  some 
suspicion  of  a  power  that  was  so 
exercised.  Sorry  he  was  to  say, 
also,  that  he  saw  a  tendency  and 
disposition  in  those  to  whom  the 
administration  of  justice  was  con¬ 
fided,  to  encourage  those  laws 
with  regard  to  cx  officio  informa¬ 
tions.  Feeling  as  he  did  file  highest 
respect  for  the  noble  lord  who  pre- 
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sided  in  the  court  •  of  ^king’s  bench? 
it  was -painful  for  him  to  say,  that 
the  powers  lodged  in  those  to  whom 
the  administration  o£  justice  was 
confided,  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  in  some  instances  converted 
to  an  unnecessary  aggravation  of 
the  punishment.  He  did  not  mean 
to  argue  against  prosecutions  at 
all ;  but  rather  to  recommend  the 
exercise  of  a  proper  discretion. 
The  circumstances  which  he  had 
stated,  were  in  his  mind  sufficient 
to  justify  some  investigation,  and 
to  be  a  ground  for  the  motion  w  ith 
which  he  should  conclude.  But 
he  would  then  state  what  ulterior 
proceedings  in  his  opinion  should 
be  adopted,  were  his  motion  agreed 
to.  In  that  case,  he  should  wish 
to  propose  certain  resolutions  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house  ; 
one  of  which  would  fye,  to  confine 
the  filing:  of  ex  officio  informations 
within  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period 
after  publication  of  the  paragraph 
or  paper  charged  with  being  libel¬ 
lous.  By  a  second  resolution,  he 
should  propose  that  it  be  comptib 
sory  on  the  attorney-general  to 
bring  the  matter  to  trial  within,  a 
certain  time,  or  to  state  to  the 
court  the  reasons  why  he  does  not ; 
and  that  after  a  verdict  had  against 
file  defendant,  judgement  should 
be  prayed  against  him  within  a 
certain  limited  period.  In  addition 
to  these  resolutions,  he  should  be 
disposed  to  move  for  the  repeal  of 
the  late  act  of  parliament  on  the 
subject  of  cx  officio,  informations, 
which  enabled,  the  at-tofpey-general 
to  hold  to  bail  any  one  against 
whom  he  cho^e  to  file  an  informa¬ 
tion.  His  lordship  concluded  ,a 
most  eloquent  speech  with  moving, 
“  That  there  be  laid  before  the 
house  a  list  of  all  the  informations 
ex  officio  filed  by  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral  from  the  -3 1  st  of . January  1801 
12  '  '  to 
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to  the  3 1  st  January  1811,  with  the 
names  of  the.  persons  against  whom 
the  informations  were  filed.” 

Lord  Ellen  borough  could  not  see 
any  grounds  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  noble  lord  which  called  upon 
their  lordships  to  grant  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  documents  moved  for. 
He  did  not  see  why  persons  in  high 
stations  ought  to  be  made  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  invidious  investigation  upon 
grounds  of  hazardous  conjecture. 
As  for  the  information  sought  for, 
what  could  the  noble  lord  learn 
from  those  documents  which  he  did 
not  know  already  ?  If  there  were 
any  matter  of  special  interest  to 
which  he  was  anxious  to  refer, 
every  facility  in  his  (lord  Ellen- 
borough’s)  power  should  not  be 
wanting  to  the  noble  lord,  to  enable 
him  to  come  at  the  required  fact; 
but  he  was  afraid  that  this  was  not 
.  the  sort  of  facility  that  was  cither 
wished  for  or  expected.  He  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  facility 
with  which  inquiry  in  certain  cases 
had  been  made,  was  painful  to  the 
parties  making  it.  They  might 
have  their  own  reasons  for  wishing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  sought  for;  but  with  respect 
to  one  information  required  by  the 
noble  lord,  if  he  had  as  yet  met 
any  obstacle,  that  obstacle  he  (lord 
Ellenborough)  should  cheerfully 
assist  to  remove  ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  informed  that  the  noble  lord  hud 
brought  his  present  motion.  The 
noble  lord  had  talked  in  a  high 
tone  of  an  obii.r  dictum  of  lord 
Hale’s.  If  lord  Hale  had  ever 
said  so,  -which  he  (lord  Ellenbo¬ 
rough)  believed  lie  never  had,  his 
judgement  must  have  been  as  dor¬ 
mant  as  in  such  case  he  must  have 
wished  the  law  itself  to  have  been  : 
but  he  never  said  so  :  it  was  not  to 
be  credited  that  a  man  so  perfect 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 


the  constitution  as  lord  El  ale  was* 
could  possibly  have  said  so.  The 
law  of  informations,  not  the  law  of 
the  land  f  What  was  law,  if  this 
was  not  ?  for  it  had  been  made  law 
by  the  same  authority  that  had 
made  all  the  laws  that  held  the  go¬ 
vernment  together.  It  was  as 
much  law  as  that  which  gave  the 
noble  lord  the  right  of  speaking  in 
that  house- — it  was  as  much  law  as 
the  law  which  put  the  crown  of  this 
realm  on  the  brow  of  the  sovereign. 
But  he  would  recommend  the  noble 
lord  to  trace  back  the  law  of  in¬ 
formations.  He  could"  recommend 
him  a  book  upon  that  subject,  and 
would  refer  him  to  the  case  to  be 
found  in  page  119  of  “  Shower’s 
History  of  the  Law  of  Informa¬ 
tions.”  He  would  there  find  the 
law  of  informations  to  be  as  old  as 
the  common  law.  If  the  noble 
lord  questions  the  expediency  of 
the  law,  why  not  propose  that  it  be 
repealed  ?  But  while  it  is  law,  law 
undoubted  and  acknowledged,  let 
him  not  question  its  legality.  On 
receiving  notice  of  the  noble  lord’s 
present  motion,  Ire  was  curious  to 
know  how  often  this  bill  had  been 
acted  on.  He  inspected  the  neces¬ 
sary  documents  accordingly.  And 
now  he  would  ask  their  lordships, 
how  often  did  they  think  this  hill 
had  been  acted  upon  since  its  enact¬ 
ment  ?  But  once  in  the  whole  four 
years ;  there  was  but  one  solitary 
instance  of  its  being  acted  upon — 
and  be  would  tell  their  lordships  in 
what  case  that  was — J:he  case  of  a 
man,  one  Gorman,  who,  after 
having  been  prosecuted  for  a  libel, 
and  after  ap  information  had  been 
filed  against  him,  had  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  publish  it  again.  And  yet 
this  was  the  mighty  abuse  of  that 
act !  tills,  forsooth,  was  one  of 
the  ruinous  stretches  of  power 
which  threatened  the  government 

with 
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with  subversion,  and  put  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  George  the  Third  on  a  par 
with  those  of  Bonaparte!  He  knew 
nothing  more  to  be  deprecated  in 
that  house,  than  violent  and  vague 
declamations  resting  upon  no 
grounds,  (  Hear l  hear!  from  lord 
Holland.)  He  was  aware  to  what 
he  subjected  himself  by  what  had 
fallen  from  him.  The  noble  lord 
might  call  all  that  he  had  said  a 
mere  tirade ;  but  in  all  that  he  had 
said,  did  he  not  bottom  himself  on 
facts?  [Hear!  hear!  from  lord 
Holland.)  The  cries  of  the  noble 
lord  could  not  convince  him  that 
he  had  not.  He  was  used  to  tu¬ 
mults  and  alarms — they  never  yet 
could  put  him  down.  Were  he  to 
die  the  n&xt  moment,  he  never 
would  yield  for  one  moment  to  tu¬ 
mult,  The  noble  lord,  if  not  to¬ 
wards  him  (lord  Ellenborough), 
might  at  least  in  courtesy  towards 
the  house  adopt  a  (different  tone  of 
exclamation.  He  repeated,  that  he 
knew  nothing  more  mischievous  in 
its  tendency  than  inoculating  the 
public  mind  with  groundless  appre¬ 
hensions  of  imaginary  evils.  Where 
there  has  appeared  to  him  any  in¬ 
stance  of  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  wise  discretion,  it  had  never 
passed  unbranded  by  him.  His 
abhorrence  of  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  was  founded  updn  his  love 
of  liberty,  which  burned  as  strong 
in  his  breast  as  in  that  of  the  noble 
lord.  If  there  was  one  mode  more 
efficacious  than  another  to  ruin  the 
liberty  of  the  country,  it  was  by 
generating  that  groundless  distrust 
in  the  great  officers  of  justice, 
which  such  needless  and  vexatious 
jealousy  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

Lord  Stanhope,  in  justice  to  his 
noble  friend,  could  not  help  stating, 
that  in  point  of  fact  he  certainly 
did  not  question  the  legality  of  in¬ 
formations  ex  officio.  What  he  did 
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.question,  he  did  not  believe  even 
the  chief  justice  himself  could  con¬ 
tradict  him  in,  and  that  was,  that 
the  mode  of  exercising  the  power 
of  filing  informations  ex  officio  might 
be  such  as  to  become  illegal. 
What!  when  those  informations, 
invented  for  the  purposes  of  expe¬ 
dition,  were  suffered  to  hang  pro¬ 
tracted  over  the  head  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  would  any  man  say  that 
such  an  exercise  of  them  did  not 
become  illegal?  No  man  could  say 
otherwise.  Yet  this  was  all  his 
noble  friend  asserted  ;  and  the  mis¬ 
representation  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  must'  of  course  have 
arisen  from  his  being  misunder¬ 
stood.  He  had  asserted,  also,  that 
the  banning:  those  informations 
suspended  in  terorem  over  the  heads 
of  individuals,  an  act  so  different 
from  their  original  intention,  could 
be  done  for  no  other  earthly  pur¬ 
pose  than  that  of  upholding  influ¬ 
ence. 

Lord  Ersldne  said  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  noble  friend  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  disparaging  the 
administration  of  justice,  or  reflect¬ 
ing  in  any  degree  upon  the  purity 
either  of  the  law  or  its  officers. 
All  he  had  asked  for  was,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  informations  filed  within  a 
Certain  time.  In  this  he  did  not 
call  into  question  the  legality  of  in¬ 
formations  ex  officio.  By  no  means; 
they  were  as  old  as  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  had  come 
down  to  us  with  the  ancient  statutes 
and  institutions  of  the  realm.  It 
was  an  undisputed  and  indisputable 
right  of  the  crown,  to  enter  a  sug¬ 
gestion  on  the  commission  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanour  by  an  individual :  the 
reason  of  this  was,  that  there  were 
some  cases  so  peculiar  and  pressing 
in  their  nature,  as  to  call  for  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  proceeding.  His  noble 
friend's  motion  went  to  suppose 
I  3  nothing 
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nothing — he  only  asked  for  the 
number  of  informations,  and  this 
did  not  necessarily  anticipate  any 
abuse.  No:  even  though,  on  the 
grant  of  the  motion,  that  number 
should,  within  a  given  time,  be  ten 
times  as  great  as  the  number 
within  a  former  given  time,  still  it 
might  happen  that  the  cause  of 
these  multiplied  informations  was 
the  increase  of  publications;  and 
he  believed  it  was  a  known  fact, 
that  for  one  newspaper  published 
tea  years  ago,  there  were  ten  pub¬ 
lished  .  at  present.  He  did  not 
pledge  himself  as  to  hew  he  should 
vote  on  the  subject  which  might 
arise  in  case  this  motion  was 
granted;  but  the  question  now 
was,  Would  they  reject  that  which 
Went  merely  to  seek  information  and 
ascertain  truth  ?  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  special  juries,  the 
right  of  rejection  was  here  with¬ 
held,  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  some  prejudice  must  natu¬ 
rally  exist.  He  did  not  mean  to 
accuse  the  master  of  the  crown 
office ;  no  doubt  he  was  a  very  ho¬ 
nest  man  ;  but  still  he  must  select 
that  special  jury  from  those  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  some  de¬ 
gree  connected  with  the  revenue. 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  ex  officio  in¬ 
formations  done  away  ;  but  still  he 
should  wish  to  see  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  popular;  and  he  here 
quoted  the  case  of  Hatfield,  which 
he  said  impressed  bis  mind  with  an 
exemplification  oi  it  that  he  could 
never  forget. 

The  lord  charcellor  and  other 
noble  lords  cpoke  on  the  subject, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  debate 

Lord  Holland  said  he  must  again 
declare,  that  his  object  was  not  to 
alter  the  law  ;  nor  would  he  consi¬ 
der  those  who  might  vote  for  his 
motion  as  pledged  for  his  opinions. 
His  purpose  was  regulation,  and 


not  change ;  which  regulation 
should  apply  to  the  time  within 
which  the  information  should  be 
filed — the  period  between  that  and 
the  prosecuting  it — and  lastly,  the 
time  between  the  verdict  and  the 
bringing  up  the  person  for  judge¬ 
ment.  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
trusted  he  should  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  in  justification  of 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  lordships 
to  this  subject.  He  hoped  they 
would  give  him  credit  for  being  su¬ 
perior  to  any  party  impulse  upon 
so  grave  and  important  a  question. 
However  essential  he  might  consi¬ 
der  parties  in  a  free  government, 
this  was  one  of  the  few  occasions 
in  which  the  exercise  of  such  a  spi¬ 
rit  would  be  most  unbecoming ;  of 
none  such  was  he  conscious* 

The  house  then  divided,  Con¬ 
tents  12 — Non-contents  2T — Majo¬ 
rity  against  the  motion  12. 

The  same  subject,  and  with  sin 
milar  success,  was  ably  discussed 
in  the  lower  house,  on  a  motion  in¬ 
troduced  and  supported  most  elo¬ 
quently  by  lord  Folkestone. — Ad* 
journed. 

House  of  commons,  March  5. — 
Mr.  Brougham  rose,  agreeably  to 
notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  rendering  more  effec¬ 
tual  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  He  moved  that  the 
resolution  of  the  house  in  the  year 
18C6,  declaring  the  slave  trade  to 
be  contrary  to  justice,  humanity, 
and  sound  policy ;  and  also,  that 
the  resolution  of  the  house  of  date 
15th  June  1810,  by  which  they 
express  their  indignation  at  the  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  individuals  to  ren¬ 
der  of  none  effect  the  act  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  for  the  abolishing  of  that 
traffic,  and  declare  that  they  will 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment  adopt  measures  for  the  bet¬ 
ter 
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ter  carrying  of  the  act  into  execu¬ 
tion  be  read.  These  being  read, 
the  honourable  member  said  that 
he  now  rose,  in  pursuance  of  the 
notice  he  had  given,  and  of  the  re¬ 
solutions  which  had  just  been  read, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring;  in  a  bill 
for  the  more  effectually  preventing 
the  dealing  in  slaves.  The  honour¬ 
able  member  nave  a  lcmn  detail  of 

O  c> 

the  enormities  which  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  by  captains  and  others  since 
the  abolition,  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  render  more  effec¬ 
tual  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade. 

Mr.  TVilberforce  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  measure  now  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  house,  ant]  begged 
of  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  to  accept  of  his  warmest 
thanks  for  the  great  trouble  and 
anxiety  he  had  shown  in  bringing 
the 'matter  before  the  house.  He 
hoped,  that  as  they  had  a  great 
deal  to  answer  for  in  allowing  so 
horrid  a  traffic  to  exist  for  such  a 
length  of  time  in  this  country,  the 
House  would  now  do  all  they  could 
to'  make  a  compensation  for  the 
evils  they  had  so  long  suffered  to 
exist,  by  providing,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  for  its  total 
prevention  in  future.  The  measure 
of  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  he  trusted,  would  have  this 
effect.  He  had  no  doubt  it  would 
be  unanimously  agreed  to  ;  but,  if 
it  should  prove  ineffectual,  other 
tneasures’must  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Perceval  fully  agreed  in  the 
necessity  of  taking  every  step  that 
should  be  found  necessary  for  to¬ 
tally  stopping  so  unjust  a  traffic. 
He  could  not  suffer  the  business  to 
pass,  however,  without  distinctly 
stating,  that  the  object  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman,  as 
imparted  to  him,  did  not  go  to 
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make  tire  offence  a  capital  felony, 
but  one  punishable  by  transporta¬ 
tion  or  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Brougham  explained,  that 
such  was  his  object  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  Iffe  should  propose  trans¬ 
portation  for  any  period  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  14  years,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  three  nor  less 
than  two  years.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  him  to  pledge  him¬ 
self  that  he  might  not  afterwards, 
if  the  present  measure  was  found 
inadequate,  move  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  be  made  capital. 

Mr.  Canning,  though  no  person 
(he  said )  viewed  the  traffic  with  more 
horror  than  be  did,  was  still  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  having  been'  so  long  suf¬ 
fered  to  exist,  the  house  ought  not  at 
once  to  go  the  length  of  punishing; 
it  w 4th  death.  To  the  proposition 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  as  now  stated  by 'him-,  he: 
(Mr.  Canning)  gave  -his  hearty  as¬ 
sent. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and. 
carried  nethine  contradicintH  ;■  and- 
Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  'Wihberforce, 
& c.  had  leave  to,  prepare  ah’d  bring 
in  the  bill :  this  wits  afterwards 
brought  in,  discussed,  carried 
through  the  two  houses*  and  passed 
into  a  law. 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  objecting  to  the  arrange -: 
ment  proposed  by  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  opposite  respecting 
orders  and  notices.  He  considered 
that  it  would  produce  much  ■incon¬ 
venience,  and  that  it  went  directly  to 
subvert  pu blic  liberty ,  by  placing  the 
business  of  that  hoit'Seat  the  disposal 
of  the  minister  of  the  day.  He  wish¬ 
ed  to  know,  had  any  additional  trou¬ 
ble  to  ministers  arisen  iivthts  session, 
which  rendered  such ! ah  innovation 
necessary  ? — Three  such  sessious  as 
the  three  last  could  not  properly  be 
anticipated.  They  were  distih- 
i  I  4  guished 
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guished  by  tedious  and  public  exa¬ 
minations  at  their  bar,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  had  not  been  known 
for  twenty  years  before.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  pretended 
that  he  was  compelled  to  propose 
this  innovation  by  the  additional 
pressure  of  public  business ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  this  pressure  was 
owing  to  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  himself,  who  decreased  the 
session  as  the  urgency  augmented. 
He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the 
innovation,  in  limine ,  on  the  simple 
ground  of  its  giving  the  crown, 
through  its  ministers,  a  control 
over  the  house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  and  the  motion  was  car¬ 
ried. 

March  7. — Mr.  Ponsonby. — In 
rising  to  address  the  house,  pursuant 
to  my  previous  notice,  it  affords 
me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  see  in 
his  place  that  right  honourable 
-  member  (Mr.  W,  Pole)  whose  cir¬ 
cular  letter,  lying  by  the  order  of 
this  house  on  its  table,  is  the  cause 
of  the  motion  with  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  conclude. 
Whether  that  motion  shall  succeed 
or  not,  it  will  at  least  produce  the 
beneficial  effect  of  giving  the  right 
honourable  member  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  declaring  the  motives  which 
actuated  the.  Irish  government  to 
have  recourse  to  the  measures  re¬ 
commended  in  his  circular  letter. 
That  letter  is  a  most  important  do¬ 
cument — it  is  a  mandate  to- the  en¬ 
tire  magistracy  of  [reland,  desiring 
them,  under  certain  suppositions, 
to  arrest  three-fourths  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Ireland.  What  the 
circumstances  were  winch  called 
for  this  unexpected  measure,  and 
at  the  particular  moment  produced 
that  decision  of  the  Irish  govern¬ 
ment  which  led  to  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  this  letter,  must  be  informa¬ 


tion  most  important  to  the  state  of 
the  empire.  Those  circumstances 
are  yet  new  to  us  ;  there  is  nothing 
in  the  letter  calculated  to  inform  us 
of  the  necessity  of  its  circulation. 
It  was  notorious  that  the  catholic 
committee  had  been  sitting  for 
months,  nay  for  years,  under  the 
very  eye  of  the  Irish  government 
— — that  it  had  declared  its  intention 
of  adding  to  its  numbers  twenty » 
four  days  before  this  circular  letter 
was  issued.  In  this  document  the 
catholic, committee  is  designated  as 
an  illegal  meeting.  That  meeting 
had,  in  the  view  of  the  Irish  go¬ 
vernment,  continued  its  sitting. 
Of  the  statements  given  in  a 
Dublin  newspaper,  either  the  lord 
lieutenant  or  his  subordinate  mi¬ 
nisters  could  not  be  ignorant.  I 
am  therefore  most  anxious  to  know, 
why  such  committee  was  suffered 
to  proceed  unquestioned- — why, 
this  very  measure  of  adding  to 
their  numbers  so  openly  avowed, 
hut  which  has  since,  in  this  house, 
been  made  the  justification  of  this 
circular  letter,  they  were  allowed  to 
go  on,  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
the  12th  of  February  following  ? 
Tiie  administration  did  not,  per¬ 
haps,  think  itself  permanent ;  there 
was  at  the.  time  a  notion  of  a 
change :  but  surely,  if  such  fatal 
consequences  as  were  attributed 
were  likely  to  arise  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  committee,  no  ad¬ 
ministration  could  be  actuated  by 
such  unmanlv  and  selfish  views  as 
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from  such,  a  consideration  to  avoid 
the  necessary  means  of  averting 
the  evil,  and  thereby  transmit  the 
mischief  as  a  legacy  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  It  was  not  however  till 
the  12th  of  February,  immediately 
after  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
executive  government,  under  fetters 
and  limitations,  that  this  letter  was 

issued. 
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Issued.  What  made  it  incumbent 
that  such  a  measure  should  take 
place  the  moment  the  right  ho- 
'nourable  member  *  touched  the 
Irish  shores,  this  night  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  explained. 
It  could  not  surely  proceed  from 
any  sinister  design  to  involve  the 
government  of  the  prince  regent 
in  the  odium  and  unpopularity 
Tjhich  might  be  calculated  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  such  a  measure  !  The 
house  must  be  desirous  to  ascertain 
what  the  circumstances  were  which 
justified' the  lord  lieutenant  not  to 
have  had  recourse  to  it  before  ;  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  justified  the  right 
honourable  member  to  issue  it,  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  arrival.,  X  attri¬ 
bute  no  intentions  to  that  aovern- 
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merit,  good  or  bad,,  because  I  own 
I  cannot  comprehend  them.  X 
cannot  comprehend  how  a  govern¬ 
ment  can  put  forth  a  proclamation 
against  an  unlawful  assembly, 
threatening  to  have  all  its  members 
arrested,  and  afterwards  suffer  that 
assembly  to  sit,  and  publish  their 
proceedings  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  1  certainly  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  these  things,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  attribute  no  intention,  be¬ 
cause  that  intention  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  ;  and  all  that  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  am  extremely  impatient  to 
finish  my  motion,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  hear  from  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  a  solution  of 
this  aenigma.  The  proceeding 
which  the  Irish  government  has 
cil  k’  en,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
moment.  I  confess  X  cannot  see 
how  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  can  get  ont  of  this  difficulty'. 
Wby,  when  the  government  had 
lot  borne  so  long,  did  they  at  last 
interfere  ? — why,  when  orders  were 
issued,  were  these  orders  never  ■en¬ 
forced  ? — and  why  are  the  catholic 
assemblies  still  allowed  to  continue-? 
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I  wish  to  know  If  the  chancellor, 
the  judges,  and  the  law  officers 
who  are  members  of  the  council, 
and  whose  authority  is  deservedly 
high  in  the  country, were  consulted? 
I  wish  to  know  what  accounts  were 
transmitted  to  this  country  by  the 
lord-lieutenant,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
know  all  these  things,  touching  the 
dangers  existing  in  Ireland.  These 
are  things  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
Ireland,  and  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  the  whole  empire  ;  and  I  will  not 
allow  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  to  let  this  subject  go  without 
investigation.  I  take  the  liberty, 
therefore,  of  moving,  that  “  an 
address  he  presented  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  to  lay 
before  the  house  a  copy  of  any  pro¬ 
clamation  or  proclamations  issued 
by  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
passed  in  1811,  concerning  the  put¬ 
ting  in  force  the  act  of  the  33d  year 
of  his  majesty  ;  as  also  copies  of 
consultations  with  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general  of  Ireland  on  that 
subject ;  and  copies  of  all  letters, 
and  other  mformatipn  sent  by  the 
government  of  Ireland  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country,  relative 
to  die  catholic  delegates,  8cc.” 

Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  was  ready  to 
admit,  in  the  fullest  extent,  the 
justice  of  the  appeal  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  and  also 
his  perfect  right  to  demand  from 
him  an  explanation  of  the  measures 
to  which  his  speech  alluded.  lie 
entered  into  a  full  detail  of  the  case, 
vindicating  the  measure  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  He  then  proceeded 
to  answer' that  part  of  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman’s  question, 
how  the  Irish  government  came  to 
defer  taking  notice  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  so  long  a  time  ?  He 
could  assure  the  house,  that  the 
sole  reason  was,  that  they  were 
the  proceedings  of  the  catholics  ; 
and  that,  if  they  had  been  a  com¬ 
mittee 
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mittee  of  protestants,  dissenters, 
orange-men,  or  any  other  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons,  he  would  Hot  have 
thought  himself  justified  in.  suffer¬ 
ing  them  to-  proceed  so  far  ;  and 
that  he  Bad' acted  ’only  in  the  way 
he  had  done,  from  a  conviction  that 
it  Was  the  best  mode  he  coaid 
adopt.  He  now  came  to  the  se¬ 
cond  part  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  argument.  The  house 
would  recblleet,  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  to  which  fie  had  alluded  came 
up  to  the  9th  of  February.  Nei¬ 
ther  he  not  any  other  member  of 
the  Irish  government  ever  saw 
Hay's  letter  till  the  10th.  -( Hear  / 
hear !  -  from  the  opposition  benches. ) 
Thehonouf&ble  gentleman,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  favoured  with  a 
copy  before,  because  it  was  not  im¬ 
probable  he  .'was  acquainted  with 
the  author.  {  Hear ,  hear  !  from  the 
same  AdeS)'  He  understood  that 
**  Hear,  hear!”  and  supposed  it 
signified  that  government  had  not 
good  information,  or  ought  to 
have  had  it  sooner :  but  so  it  was, 
and  he  would  leave  the  house  to 
judge  of  it  from  a  fair  statement 
of  the  whole  transaction.  Go¬ 
vernment  on  the  10th  got  pos¬ 
session  of  a  copy  of  the  letter. 
They  at  the  same  time  received  se¬ 
cret  information  that  it  had  been 
circulated  in  every  part  of  Ireland; 
that  many  members  had  been 
chosen  in  consequence  in  different 
places,  and  that  several  would  cer¬ 
tainly  meet  on  the  16th  or  23 d  at 
furthest ;  that  the  letter  had  been 
drawn  up  by  such  persons  of  the 
committee  as  were  lawyers,  in  order 
to  keep  it  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  con¬ 
vention  act ;  that  on  the  23d  they 
would  have  their  meeting,  and 
would  be  able  to  transmit  the  reso¬ 
lutions  they  should  come  to  to 
every  part  of  the  country,. — The 
government  had  also  information, 


that  there  were  various  modes  of 
election,  so  arranged  as  to  insure 
secrecy ;  and  several  names  were 
transmitted  from  Dublin  to  differ¬ 
ent  places  in  the  country,  to  be 
chosen  for  those  places,  in  order, 
as  they  said,  that  there  might  al¬ 
ways  be  a  majority  residing  in  Dub¬ 
lin  to  carry  on  the  purposes  of  the 
committee*  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  had 
asked  him,  whether,  in  writing  the 
letter  issued  in  his  name,  he  had 
consulted  the  attorney-general  and 
other  law  officers  of  the  Irish  go¬ 
vernment  ?  That  right  honourable 
gentleman  seme  time  ago  held  an 
office  of  the  greatest  importance  in . 
that  country  .  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  near  him  (Mr.  Elliott) 
held  the  office  of  chief  secretary  at 
the  same  time.  Fie  would  ask  the* 
latter,  how  he,  in  such  a  case,, 
would  have  advised  the  lord  lieu*, 
tenant  to  proceed  ?  He  (Mr.  Pole) 
conceived  he  might  answer  for 
him,  that  he  would  have  advised: 
him  to  send  for  lord  chancellor 
Ponsonby,  who  would  have  advised; 
that  the  attorney  and  solicitor  ge¬ 
neral  (Messrs.  Bushe  and  Plunkett) ! 
should  be  called  in,  and  that  mea*- 
sures  should  be  adopted  upon  their 
united  opinions.  He  (Mr.  Pole), 
could  not  take  the  opinion  of  lord 
chancellor  Ponsonby,  because  he:; 
was  in  England  ;  but  he  had  taken 
the  opinion  of  lord  Chancellor 
Manners.  He  could  not  take  the 
opinions  of  Messrs.  Bushe  and 
Plunkett,  for  they  were  both  out 
of  town  ;  but  he  had  taken  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Saurin  and  Mr. 
Bushe  ;  and  it  was  on  the  united 
opinions  of  those  three  eminent 
characters  that  the  letter  issued 
in  his  name  had  been  framed; 
and  he  was  proud  to  declare,  that 
the  last  words  of  lord  Manners  to 
him  were,  u  that  he  would  never 
forgive  him  (Mr.  Pole)  if  he  did 
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lot  put  his  name  forward,  and  let 
lim  stand  the  foremost  as  having 
pven  this  advice.”  The  duke  of 
'Richmond  had,  by  his  advice, 
:aken  the  opinions  of  all  these  great 
men  before  he  adopted  the  measures 
■vhicli  had  drawn  so  much  censure 
rom  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man.  They  had  not  thought  it  ne~ 
:essary  to  apply  to  the  chief  justice, 
rom  a  motive  of  delicacy,  lest,  in 
:ase  any  thing  should  happen  which 
might  render  it  necessary  to  bring 
persons  before  him  for  trial,  he 
might,  by  being  called  tothecoun- 
;il,  be  put  in  possession  of  evidence 
which  might  afterwards  operate  in 
[he  way  of  prepossession  against 
[hose  who  were  to  take  their  trials. 
After  these  great  and  learned  men 
bad  maturely  considered  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  was  thought  necessary  by 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  attor¬ 
ney  general,  that  the  latter  should 
draw  up  the  letter,  which  was  is¬ 
sued  in  his  (Mr.  Pole’s)  name,  and 
frame  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
eatholic  committee  the  nature  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  tendency 
they  had  to  violate  all  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  act.  The  letter 
thus  drawn  up  by  this  high  autho¬ 
rity  was  issued  ;  and  he  was  happy 
to  say,  that  not  one  person  had 
been  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  in 
consequence  of  it,  except  the  printer 
of  the  Galway  paper,  who  had  in¬ 
serted  an  advertisement  calling  a 
meeting,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  it. 
The  lord  lieutenant  and  council 
had,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
acted  in  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  le¬ 
nity  towards  the  catholics.  They 
supposed  this  letter  would  have  the 
desired  effect;  and  it  was  positively 
determined  at  the  time  it  was  issued 
not  to  act  further  upon  it.  It  had 
been  said,  that  it  was  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  the  Irish  government 
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should  then  call  the  catholic  com¬ 
mittee  illegal.  This  point  had  not 
escaped  the  acute  sagacity  of  lord 
chancellor  Manners  and  Mr.  Sau- 
rin  ;  but  they  were  well  convinced,, 
that  although  the  catholic  commit¬ 
tee,  merely  as  a  catholic  committee, 
was  not  illegal,  yet  from  their  hav¬ 
ing  constituted  themselves  into  ( a 
committee  of  grievances,  in  which 
the  most  violent  language  had 
been  held ;  and  from  the  secret  in¬ 
formation  he  had  received,  they 
were  determined  to  call  it  so.  As 
to  the  charge  of  his  presuming  to 
take  such  a  step  upon  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  he  was  surprised  it 
should  be  imputed  to  him,  for  he 
was  no  lawyer  ;  and  he  assured  the 
house,  that  whatever  degree  of 
arrogance  might  be  imputed  to 
him,  he  never  entertained  an  idea 
of  taking  upon  himself  an  act  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance. — • 
The  honourable  member  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  observe,  that  the  Irish 
government  could  not  wait  for  in¬ 
structions  from  this  country,  be¬ 
cause  this  self-constituted  parlia¬ 
ment  would  have  held  one  meeting, 
which  might  have  had  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  dangerous  effect. 
He  must  contend,  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  adopted  by  the  Irish  go¬ 
vernment  had  produced  beneficial 
effects  ;  the  country  had  remained 
perfectly  tranquil;  and  he  trusted 
that  those  of  the  catholics  who 
were  at  all  misguided  had  returned 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  debate,  in 
which  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Tighe,  and 
others,  took  part,  the  question  was 
put,  and  the  motion  lost  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  85. 

March  11.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  house’s  resolving  itself 
into  a  committee  to  consider  the 
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report  of  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  commercial  credit. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  in  rising  to  state  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  which  the  committee 
had  made,  and  the  extent  of  the 
proposal  which  he  meant  to  submit 
to  the  adoption  of  the  house,  he 
would  not,  at  all  disguise  that  the 
measure  was  forced  upon  him  by 
circumstances.  He  was  as  ready 
as  any. qthe.r  person  in  that  house 
to  protest,  against  the  interference 
of  parliament  in  the  ordinary  di¬ 
stresses  of  commerce.  He  was  on 
principle  entirely  adverse  to  offer¬ 
ing  parliamentary  aid  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  speculations  of  merchants. 
Such  interference  often  repeated, 
and  gradually  permitted  to  be  look¬ 
ed  to  as  a  resource,  tended  strongly 
to  diminish  that  caution  which  was 
the  best  safeguard  and  pledge  of 
wise  and  well-concerted  commer¬ 
cial,  enterprise.  The  check  of  that 
rational  fear  of  misfortune,  was  the 
best  that  could  ever  be  applied  to 
restrain  extravagance  in  mercantile 
speculations.  Yet,  though  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  this  as  a  general  princi¬ 
ple,  he  had  not  brought  himself  to 
allow  it  as  an  universal  one  :  and 
the  consideration  for  the  house  must 
be,  whether  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  did  not  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Those  who 
had  already  allowed  Tat  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  1?93  was  justifiable,  could 
not  now  sav  that  the  interference 
of  parliament  might  not  be  justifi¬ 
able  on  peculiar  occasions.  They 
might  argue  on  the  different  aspect 
of  things  now,  and  in  1793:  but 
they  could  not  stand  up  its  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  universality  of  the 
principle.  From  the  facts  which 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
house,  and  particularly  from  the 
report  before  them,  he  felt  that 
there  was  sufficient  'round  for  con¬ 


sidering  the  present  circumstance 
as  fully  justifying  a  departure  frorr 
the  general  rule.  He  would  nov 
submit  his  idea  of  the  measure  un¬ 
der  three  heads.  The  fir^t,  the  na 
ture  and  extent  of  the  distress  ant 
calamity  under  which  our  merchant 
laboured ;  the  second,  the  cause 
of  the  calamity ;  the  third  was  th 
consideration  whether  the  measure 
proposed. by  the  committee  was  ex 
pedient  to  be  adopted  by  the  housei 
As  to  the  first  head,  it  was  eviden 
that  inconveniences  existed  to  at 
extent  that  made  some  relief  highly 
desirable.  The  distress  apparently 
began  with  the  merchants  who  sunh 
under  their  speculations.  The  mer 
chants  "were  not  able  to  pay  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  manufac 
turers  were  of  course  unable  to  sup, 
port  their,  workmen.  This,  p.ecu 
liar ly  took  place  in  the  great  ara 
extensive  manufactories  of  cottons 
Of  the  manufacturers  in  that  trade, 
some  were  obliged  to  discharge  on 
half  of  their  workmen,  some  two 
thirds,  and  some,  who  had  a  smalle' 
capital,  .were  obliged  to  stop  altoge 
ther.  It  often  happened  that  th 
workmen  even  in  those  houses. tha 
went  on  were  put  on  a  diminishes 
rate  of  wages,  Thenature  of  thedi 
stress  was  thus  obvious.  As  to  th 
causes  of  the  calamity  and  distress  ij 
the  rnanufucturingdistricts,  they  ap, 
peared  to  he  the  closing  of  the  com 
tir.ental  market  against  our  prod  11  c 
tions,  and  the  great  accumulation 
of  British  goods  which  glutted  thy 
South  American  market.  Thi 
last  pressure  spread  so  widely,  am 
so  much  beyond  the  usual  extent .0 
the  trade,  as  to  occasion  a  suspen 
sion  of  credit  throughout  the  great 
er  part  of  the  mercantile  body 
Those  calamities  chiefly  arose  fron 
the  excessive  speculations  whicl 
followed  upon  the  removal  of  th 
Portuguese  court  to  the  Brazils,  ant 
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j  the  opening  of  Spanish  America 
to  our  commerce.  Seiious  losses 
naturally  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  the  market  there,  and  also  in  a 
greater  degree  from  the  unexpected 
circumstance  of  the  ports  of  the 
continent  being  closed  against  the 
commodities  which  they  were  able 
to  bring  back.  Those  were  the 
distresses  which  came  seeking  par¬ 
liamentary  aid.  If  it  were  thought 
that  the  first  source  of  the  losses, 
namely,  the  excessive  and  extrava¬ 
gant  spirit  of  speculation  in  the 
American  trade,  did  not  deserve 
the  assistance  of  the  house ;  would 
mot  the  house  consider  how  natural 
such  an  effort  in  such  a  direction 
was,  and  how  hard  it  was  to  restrain 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
pushing  itself  out  into  new  channels  ? 
The  unexpected  circumstance  of 
finding  the  ports  at  home  closed 
against  the  returns  from  abroad, 
was  the  principal  source  of  the  evil; 
■and  it  was  one  against  which  the 
foresight  of  the  merchant  could 
l have  scarcely  been  prepared.  The 
report  before  the  house  established 
a  case  of  distress,  and  also  a  case 
where  relief  was  more  difficult  than 
in  1793  ;  but  nothing  appeared  to 
make  the  house  suppose  that  the 
distress  would  'be  felt  beyond  a  li¬ 
mited  term;  that,  for  instance,  it 
would  not.  be  greatly  alleviated 
within  a  year.  The  merchants  re¬ 
quired  relief,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  refused  to  them,  if  it  appeared 
that  it  would  not  leave  them  in  a 
worse  condition  than  it  found  them. 
If  it  gave  them  a  chance  of  being 
in  a  better  state  at  the  end  of  a  li¬ 
mited  time,  it  ought  to  be  granted. 
He  would  move  that  a  power  be 
given  for  the  issue  of  exchequer 
bills  to  the  amount  of  six  millions, 
instead  of  five,  the  vote  of  1793. 
In  that  year  though  five  millions 
were  voted,'  only  two  millions  two 
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hundred  -thousand  pounds  were  ac¬ 
tually  required.  It  was  probable 
that,  as  iri  1793,  the  whole  sum 
would  not  be  wanted  ;'  for  then  the 
very  knowledge  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  government  to  issue  so 
large  a  sum  re-established  credit, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  merchants 
could  proceed  with  fewer  calls  upon 
public  assistance  than  was  expected. 
The  house  would  not  starve  the 
measure  by  any  stinted  liberality, 
but  would  proceed  to  make  their 
relief  full,  entire,  and  effectual.  He 
would  propose  that  the  repayments 
should  be  made  by  instalments  ;  the 
first  to  be  paid  about  the  middle  of 
next  January ;  the  three  other  in¬ 
stalments  at  Intervals  of  three  months 
each  from  that  time.  He  would 
therefore  now  move  the  house,  that 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  six  millions 
be  employed  to  certain  commission¬ 
ers,  to  be  advanced  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  such  merchants  as  applied 
for  the  same,  on  their  giving  suffi¬ 
cient  security  for  the  repayment  of 
the  money  so  advanced.  This' mo¬ 
tion  was  opposed  by  several  mem¬ 
bers,  but  was  at  length  carried.  • 
On  the  question  For  bringing  up 
the  report  of  the  mutiny  bill,  Mr. 
Parnell  rose  to  propose  a  clause  in 
favour  of  the  right  of  Roman  ca¬ 
tholic  soldiers  to  attend  divine  ser¬ 
vice  in  their  own  place  of  worship, 
and  not  to  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  service  of  the  established  church. 
He  did  not  mean  to  throw  the  least 
blame  upon  the  Irish  government 
on  this  score  :  they  had  done  every 
thing  which  depended  upon  them 
to  redress  this  grievance.  Never¬ 
theless,  by  the  first  article  of  war, 
the  commanding  officers  had  a 
power  to  oblige  their  soldiers  to  at¬ 
tend  divine  service  at  the  established 
church  ;  yet  as  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  house 
that  catholics  should  de  forced  to  at¬ 
tend 
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tend  protestant  worship,  he  thought 
it  would  be  of  great  importance 
that  they  should  not  be  left  to  the 
will  of  their  officers,  but  that  they 
should  be  protected  by  the  law. 
Tie  was  convinced  a  legislative  pro¬ 
vision  of-  this  sort  would  help  the 
recruiting  service  in  Ireland  consi¬ 
derably.  After  instancing  three 
cases  where  catholics  had  been  pu¬ 
nished  on  this  account,  he  conclu 
ded  by  moving  his. clause,  “  pr 
vided  always  that  no  soldier  ] 
fessiner  the  Roman  catholic  reli* 
shall  be  punished  for  not  atten  g 
divine  service  at  the  establ  :d 
church. 5> 

Mr.  W.  Pole  thought  this  se 
unnecessary,  as  the  Irish  g  il- 
ment  had  never  wished  to  foi  he 
catholics  to  attend  protestai  :  er- 
vice,  and  did  give  immediate  lief 
to  the  few  catholics  who  had  >een 
aggrieved  in  this  manner.  .  s  to 
the  case  of  Spence  (which  ha*  oeen 
mentioned  also  on  a  former  ay), 
the  sentence  of  500  lashes  w  not 
for  refusing  to  go  to  church  but 
for  writing  co  his  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  a  letter  that  was  conceived  mu¬ 
tinous.  As  to  the  second  case,  it 
was  true  that  at  Enniskillen  a  very 
young  officer  just  come  from  the 
West  Indies  did  punish  (by  turn¬ 
ing  their  coats)  some  catholic  sol¬ 
diers  for  not  going  to  church.  This 
officer  was,  however,  severely  re¬ 
primanded  for  it,  and  removed  from 
that  district.  The  general  orders 
issued  by  the  government  were  most 
explicit  upon  that  point. 

Sir  John  Newport  allowed  that 
the  Irish  government  had  interfered 
in  a  very  handsome  manner  on  the 
particular  cases  brought  to  their  no¬ 
tice.  He  thought  parliament  should 
now  interfere  for  the  general  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  catholic  soldiers. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  if  Spence 
had  not  happened  to  have  a  friend 


to  stare  his  case  to  the  governmen 
he  would  probably  have  suffere; 
the  whole  of  tbe  punishment.  H  . 
thought  the  catholic  soldier  shouk 
be  protected  by  law. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  ir 
stance-  which  could  be  produced! 
the  h:  crference  complained  of  wei 
so  v  iy  few,  that  there  was  no  o 
c  .on  for  any  law  upon  the  subject 
id  that  it  would  be  much  bettc 
o  leave  it  as  a  matter  of  regul; 
tion,  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  < 
the  wishes  of  the  government  < 
the  commander  in  chief  upon  th 
subject.  In  ihe  hospitals,  wher¬ 
ever  there  were  catholic  soldier 
catholic  clergymen  were  admitted. 

Mr*  Hutchinson  dwelt  on  tl 
great  mportance  of  the  cathol 
body  to  the  recruiting  our  armte 
He  ti  erefore  conceived,  that 
wc  rid  tend  greatly  to  increase  oi  l 
ar  lies,  if  the  catholics  had  th;: 
protection  by  law  which  the  get i 
tie  men  on  the  other  side  wishe  i 
them  to  have  by  their  regulations.-; 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said,  thr: 
at  present  the  only  question  vra 
as  to  the  mode  ;  and  it  appeared  1 ; 
him  that  no  case  had  been  mac  j 
out  to  call  for  an  alteration  of  tl; 
law,  but  that  a  regulation  wouJ 
be  fully  adequate  to  pi  event  tl 
evil  complained  of. 

Mr.  Whitbread  suggested  as 
better  course,  to  address  the  print: 
regent  to  alter  the  articles  of  wf  t 
in  this  respect.  Perhaps  gener; 
orders  from  the  commander  in  chit 
in  this  country,  similar  to  the  oidp 
of  the  Irish  government,  might  pr< 
duce  the  same  effect. 

After  a  few  mutual  explanation 
the  house  divided, 

For  tbe  clause  -  -  -  13 

Against  it  -  -  -  -  46 

Majority  *  -  US 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  then  pr< 

pose 
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posed  two  amendments,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  on  a  former 
day.  The  first  was  to  give  power 
to  courts-martial  to  inflict  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  imprisonment  in  the 
place  of  corporal  punishment,  when 
they  should  judge  it  proper ;  at 
present  they  had  no  option;  but 
whenever  the  punishment  was  not 
capital,  they  were  bound  to  name 
some  corporal  punishment.  The 
amendment  which  he  now  proposed 
would  not  take  from  them  the  power 
of  inflicting  corporal  punishments, 
but  would  give  them  a  power  which 
they  now  have  not — that  of  substi¬ 
tuting,  at  their  discretion,  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  imprisonment  for  cor¬ 
poral  punishment.  The  other  a- 
mendment  he  had  to -propose,  was 
to  strike  out  certain  words  of  the 
120th  clause  of  the  articles  of  war, 
by  which  embezzlement  of  stores 
by  officers  appeared  to  be  punish¬ 
able  only  “  when  serving  out  of 
the  united  kingdom.’'  These  words 
he  wished  to  strike  out. 

Colonel  Wood  thought  the  idea 
of  allowing  courts-martial  to  sub¬ 
stitute  imprisonment  for  corporal 
punishment  was  a  most  admirable 
one.  He  thought,  however,  that 
some  crimes,  drunkenness,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  might  be  better  punished 
by  mulcting  the  soldier  of  part  of 
his  pay  ;  or  otherwise,  when  his  im¬ 
prisonment  was  out,  he  might  go 
to  the  alehouse  again, 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nutis  of  regulations.  His  object 
was  merely  to  give  courts-martial 
a  power  which  they  had  not  now, 
that  of  substituting  imprisonment 
ter  corporal  punishment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

House  of  commons,  March  12.— 
i-  he  chancellor  'of  the  exchequer 


brought  up  a  message  from  the 
prince  regent:  it  was  read  from 
the  chair,  and  was  in  substance  as 
follows : 

“  The  prince  regent,  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  the  king,  thinks 
proper  to  inform  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
body  of  Portuguese  troops  in  Bri¬ 
tish  pay  had  been  attended  with 
the  most  important  effects  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  prince 
regent  hopes  the  house  of  commons 
will  enable  him  to  continue  the  same 
for  the  present  year,  accordingas 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the 
contest  may  require." 

On  the  motion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  message  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  sup- 

ply- 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  credit  committee,  resolv¬ 
ing  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  merchants,  and  to 
issue  six  millions  of  exchequer-bills 
for  that  purpose.  The  report  was 
received,  and  leave  given  to  bring 
in  bills  founded  on  the  resolutions. 
A  committee  consisting  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  the  bills,  which 
were  afterwards  brought  in,  car¬ 
ried,  and  passed  into  laws. 

House  of  lords,  March  15. — Earl 
Stanhope  said  that  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  to  their  lord- 
ships  a  motion  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance,  inasmuch  as  it  related  to 
a  matter  of  the  most  serious  and 
vital  concern  to  every  subject  of  a 
free  country.  A  transaction  had 

j 

recently  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
which,  however  unfortunate  and 
lamentable,  had  certainly  placed 
the  character  of  that  honest  and 
honourable  man  lord  Harrington, 
the  commander-in-chief  there,  in  a 

most 
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most  estimable  point  of  view.  He 
would  avoid  any  detail  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,-  that  he  might  not  be  charged 
with  introducing  topics  of  an  in¬ 
flaming  nature :  but  if  such  prac¬ 
tice  were  permitted  as  the  insisting 
on  Roman  catholic  soldiers  to  at¬ 
tend  protestant  worship,  or  as  the 
prevention  of  their  attending  their 
own  chapels,  he  must  say  that  it 
was  the  most  horrible  tyranny  and 
the  most  desperate  oppression  that 
could  be  exercised  of  any  descrip  * 
tion  whatsoever.  How  would  their 
lordships  like  to  be  served  so,  who 
were  protestants,  if  they  were  or¬ 
dered  to  tm  to  the  service  of  the 

#  O 

mass,  which  they  declared  to  be  an 
idolatrous  service  ?  And  was  not 
every  man’s  conscience  tobe  equally 
respected  r  It  was  not  only  the  best 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  sound¬ 
est  principles  of  liberty,  on  which 
he  should  found  his  -clause  ;  but  he 
should  also  appeal  to  the  principles 
of  the  wisest  policy.  Ireland  be¬ 
came  daily  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  our  consideration.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  half  our  army  and  half 
our  navy  were  supplied  by  thelrish: 
and  we  should  have  more  and 
more  to  look  to  that  country  for 
the  means  of  recruiting  our  ranks 
and  manning  our  ships.  And  could 
it  be  reconciled  to  common  justice 
and  liberty,  that  these  people  were 
lo  be  denied  the  exercise  of  their 
own  religion,  or  compelled  to  go 
to  services  of  another  sort,  contrary 
to  their  consciences  ?  He  could  not 
conceive  that  any  man  could  make 
out  a  reasonable  objection  to  this 
motion  ;  and  he  hoped  to  find  that 
the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  would 
show  the  sincerity  of  his  speech  by 
agreeing  to  it ;  for  it  would  bring 
-  his  opinions  to  the  test.  He  then 
moved,  that  no  person  in  the  army, 
catholic,  protestant  or  oilier  dissen¬ 
ter,  should  he  compelled  to  attend 


a  religious  service  of  which  lie  did  ‘ 
not  approve  ;  nor  should  be  pre 
vented  from  attending  such  reli¬ 
gious*  service  as  was  according  tc 
Ins  conscience  and  religious  profes¬ 
sion,  unless  such  prevention  aros< 
out  of  die  necessity  of  his  attending 
to  his  military  duties. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  tha 
he  must  resist  the  motion,  becausi 
no  sufficient  grounds  had  been  laio 
for  it.  He  agreed  in  the  correct 
ness  of  the  noble  earl’s  statement! 
of  the  sentiments  he  had  alrcad) 
expressed  ;  and  he  should  certain!) 
act  upon  them.  He  did  not  objec 
to  the  principle  of  the  motion  ;  bu; 
had  only  to  observe,  that  it  wa- 
unnecessary,  because  the  uniform 
principle  was  already  that  which 
the  clause  sought  to  establish.  The  : 
general  orders  of  an  illustrious  per 
sonage  near  him  (the  duke  of  York) 
issued  when  he  was  commander  ir 
chief,  (in  the  year  1801,  we  think,]  j 
were  decisive  on  that  point.  The 
practice  was  therefore  established 
and  there  was  no  need  to  introduce 
such  a  clause  ;  the  more  especially 
as  it  might  appear  to  have  a  retro¬ 
spective  view,  and  to  impute  blame 
where  none  was  due.  That  ordei 
gave  the  liberty  to  the  catholic  U 
attend  his  chapel,  and  the  protest- 
ant  dissenter  to  attend  his  meeting¬ 
house.  The  case  in  Ireland,  allu-' 
ded  to  by  the  noble  earl,  stood  or,' 
different  grounds  than  those  which 
the  noble  earl  supposed.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  man,  a  catholic,  fall¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ranks  after  parade 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  he 
might  have  marched  With  the  others 
to  the  catholic  place  of  worship  ; 
and  not  an  attempt  to  prevent  him 
from  going  there,  or  to  compel 
him  to  go  elsewhere. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  said 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  support 
the  motion.  As  the  noble  secre¬ 
tary 
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Wry  of  stare  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  principle,  lie  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  see  what  danger  thpre  was  in 
making  that  principle  clear  and 
universally  known.  He  had  un¬ 
derstood*  that  when  any  doubt 
arose,  the  best  way  to  remove  it, 
on  so  important  a  subject,  was  by 
a  declaratory  enactment,  which  set 
all  doubts  to  rest.  While  he  was 
up,  he  should  just  add.  that  the 
new  clause  of  the  mutiny  bill,  giv¬ 
ing  the  power  to  courts-ifiartial  of 
imprisonment  instead  of  corporal 
punishment,  met  his  entire  approba¬ 
tion.  He  thought  it  tended  to  work 
a  great  improvement,  in  every 
view,  in  the  constitution  of  our 
army  ;  and  it  therefore  merited,  as 
it  possessed,  his  perfect  applause. 

Earl  Spencer  did  not  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  clause,  after  the  ge¬ 
neral  orders  issued,  while  he  had  the 
honour  of  holding  an  official  sta¬ 
tion.  If  anv  violation  occurred, 
that  might  offer  a  good  reason  for 
adding  such  a  clause  hereafter. 

Earl  Stanhope  said  that  he  had 
gained  a  great  point.  The  motion 
he  had  made  had  produced  an  ad¬ 
mirable  effect.  The  principle  of 
his  motion  was  universally  admit¬ 
ted.  No  man  in  that  house  was 
found  hardy  enough  to  say,  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  forced  against 
their  consciences.  As  to  the  other 
clause,  about  imprisonment  instead 
of  corporal  punishment,  he  highly 
approved  of  it.  Jut  only  see  how 
long  a  time  it  took  before  one  could 
get  a  thing  done,  that  was  good 
ami  fit  to  be  done  !  He  had  heard 
in  that  house,  and  out  of  tin  t  hoq&e, 
censures  some  time  back  on  a  most 
brave  and  gallant  officer  named 
WiE'on,  tor  publishing  his  opinion 
on  this  subject.  Now  people  found 
gut  that  it  was  all  right  !  *  So  that 
One  runs!  persevere  against  all  pre¬ 
judices,  in  order  to  obtain  what  was 
JLSU 
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right !  He  should  only  say,  that 
he  was  determined  to  divide  the 
committee;  and  should  conclude 
by  observing,  that  now  every  sol¬ 
dier  and  every  man  in  the  country 
would  know  what  the  principle  was; 
and  by  recommending  to  their  lord¬ 
ships  that  excellent  advice,  ((  Do 
unto  others  as  you  wish  to  be  clone 
by.” 

On  the  question  being  put  on  the 
amendment,  the  numbers  were. 

Not  content  *  -  *  -  22 

Content  -  -  -  -  -  II 

Majority  against  the  clause  II 

House  of  commons,  March  18.— 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
having  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  going  into  a  committee 
or  supply,  said,  that  in  rising  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  that  part,  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  prince  regent’s  message, 
which  referred  to  the  subject  of 
granting  still  further  assistance  to 
Portugal,  he  could  not  forbear  to 
express  a  confident  expectation  that 
there  would  not  be  much  opposition 
made  to  the  motion  with  which  he 
should  have  the  honour  to  conclude. 
Although:  the  proposition  which  he 
had  last  year  brought  forward  On 
the  same  subject  had  met  with  some 
opposition,  and  though  the  grant 
which  it  was  ., in  this  instance  his  in¬ 
tention  to.  submit  to  the  committee 
amounted  to  a  considerable  inci  ease 
beyond  the  sum  voted  last  year,  he 
yet  conceived,  that  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  made  the 
application,  and  considering  the 
alteration  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  state  of  affairs,  it  was  net  likejy 
that  even  those  who  opposed  the 
former  grant  would  be  disposed  to 
object  to  his  motion  in  this  instance. 
It  had  been  objected,  that  in  taking 
such  a  number  of  Ponugue ,ve  troops 
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into  British  pay,  we  should  be 
bringing  upon  ourselves  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  Portuguese  war, 
and  leaving  nothing  to  be  effected 
by  Portugal  in  the  shape  of  exer¬ 
tion  for  her  own  defence  and  for 
her  own  preservation.  In  propos¬ 
ing  the  measure  formerly,  they  were 
left  altogether  to  conjectures  as 
to  its  result ;  and  as  the  conjectures 
then  entertained  had  since  been 
realised,  and  every  expectation 
fulfilled,  he  trusted  he  should  have 
credit  for  the  propriety  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  acted. 
Though  some  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  took  rather  a  gloomy  view  of 
'the  case,  he  must  say,  that  the 
hopes  on  the  other  hand  were  as 
sanguine  as  the  despair ;  but  at 
that  time  the  event  was  uncertain  : 
they  had  nothing  to,  fortify  their 
opinions — no  fact  to  urge  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  arguments.  Now  the 
case  was  altered  ;  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  enabled  them  to 
refer  to  the  event,  in  order  to  show 
that  all  the  arguments  in  support 
of  the  former  grant  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  confirmed.  The  expecta¬ 
tions  held  forth,  however  sanguine, 
had  been  exceeded,  rather  than 
disappointed,  by  the  result.  Under 
these  circumstances,  when  expe¬ 
rience  had  proved  the  propriety  of 
the  former  grant,  and  when  even 
the  assertion,  that  to  take  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  Portuguese  force 
into  British  pay  would  be  to  leave 
nothing  to  the  Portuguese  nation 
to  do  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  cause,  had  turned  out  to  be 
equally  unfounded  with  the  suspi¬ 
cions  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Portuguese  troops,  he  trusted  that 
the  committee  would  concur  in  the 
motion  be  had  to  make.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  exertions  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  government,  he  could  assure 
the  committee,  and  upon  the  most 


unquestionable  authority,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  30,000  men,  the  number 
taken  into  British  pay,  the  regular 
Portuguese  force  was  not  less  than . 
44  or  4.5,000  men.  In  addition  to 
this  regular  force,  the  Portuguese 
militia  amounted  to  40,000  men. 
When  they  looked  to  the  aggregate 
of  this  force,  the  committee  would . 
perceive  that  the  whole  of  the  bur-  ■ 
then  wras  not  borne  by  this  country. . 
By  the  measure  adopted  last  ses¬ 
sion,  this  country  had  undoubtedly 
taken  a  share  of  the  burthen  upon, 
itself;  but  then  the  statement  he: 
had  just  made  must  satisfy  them* , 
that  so  far  from  leaving  nothing  to ) 
Portugal  to  do,  her  exertions  had.: 
been  strenuous,  and  the  assistance ; 
she  received  had  not  induced  her 
to  relax  her  own  efforts.  The  com-  • 
mittce  must  be  aware  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  war  was  waged  in ; 
Portugal.  They  must  be  sensible 
how  much  the  means  of  exertion- 
must  be  crippled  by  the  occupation' 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the- 
country  by  the  French  army,, 
which,  by  marching  from  place  to 
place,  must  necessarily  have  inter¬ 
cepted  its  resources  and  revenues 
and  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
that  Portugal,  so  circumstanced, 
could  be  able  to  make  the  same, 
efforts  as  if  no  part  of  her  territory 
was  in  the  possession  of  ,an  enemy,, 
nor  any  portion  of  her  means  divert¬ 
ed  from  her  disposal  to  the  support 
of  that  enemy .v  If  the  committee 
should  be  of  opinion,  that  the  ex¬ 
ertions  already  made  had  proved 
beneficial  to  the  cause,  and  were 
desirable  to  be  continued,  it  would 
naturally  follow,  that  they  must 
feel  the  propriety  of  assisting  Por¬ 
tugal  largely.  This  was  the  view 
of  the  case  which  induced  him  to 
think,  that  those  who  differed  from 
him  as  to  the  lormer  grant,  would 
concur  in  the  present  proposition ; 
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;ind  that  they  would  agree  not  only 
to  a  grant  of  a  sum  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  voted  last  session, 
but  that  the  sum  to  be  granted  in 
the  present  instance  should,  instead 
of  one,  be  two  millions.  After  the 
short  view  which  he  had  thus  taken 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  cam- 
paign  in  its  progress  had  realised 
the  expectations  entertained  last 
Session,  he  was  convinced  that  no 
doubt  could  be  harboured  as  to 
one  point— the  propriety  of  still 
keeping  alive  in  Portugal  that  feel¬ 
ing  and  that  exertion  which  alone 
couldtafford  any  prospect  of  final 
success  to  her  cause*  He  besought 
the  committee  to  look  to  every  part 
of  the  subject — -to  look  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  campaign,  and  to  the 
exertions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  course  of  it  by  Portugal ;  and 
he  would  then  ask,  whether  the  re¬ 
sult  had  not  completely  justified  all 
the  opinions  which  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  he  had  advanced  ?  Every 
public  dispatch,  as  well  as  every 
private  communication  from  the 
army,  concurred  in  representing 
the  Portuguese  troops  disciplined 
by  British  officers  as  worthy  of  the 
instructions  they  received,  and  of 
the  example  that  was  set  to  them. 
Whilst  the  same  spirit  continued 
to  animate  the  brave  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula,  even  though  the 
French  should  obtain  victories,  die 
trusted  they  would  be  followed  by 
disasters  similar  to  those  which  had 
already  attended  their  progress. 
The  spot  which  had  been  chosen, 
was,  lie  would  contend,  that  on 
which  we  could  hope  to  carry  on 
operations  with  most  advantage  to 
oitrselves,  and  most  inconvenience 
to  the  enemy.  He  was  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  committee  would 
agree  with  him,  that,  as  the  war 
must  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  in¬ 
evitably,  to  be  carried  on,— a  war 
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not  voluntary  on  our  part,  but 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  injustice 
and  aggression  of  the  enemy,— this 
was  the  scene  most  advantageous 
for  USj  and  most  inconvenient  for 
the  enemy,  in  which  to  continue 
its  operations.  He  was  so  deeply 
impressed  with  this  opinion,  that 

he  trusted  no  objection  would  be 

%> 

made  to  his  motion.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  mov¬ 
ing,  “  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
two  millions  be  granted  to  the 
prince  regent,  to  enable  him  to 
take  a  certain  number  of  Portu¬ 
guese  troops  into  British  pay,  and 
to  afford  such  further  assistance 
to  the  Portuguese  nation  as  the 
circumstances  or  the  campaign  may 
render  necessary.” 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  when 
he  coupled  this  proposed  grant* 
increased  as  it  was  this  year,  with 
the  formal  stipulation  into  which 
we  had  entered,  never  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  any  king  of  Portugal  except 
an  heir  of  the  house  of  Braganza, 
he  could  see  no  end  to  our  experi¬ 
ments  and  our  extravagance,  until 
the  pedple  were  left  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  shilling  to  support  them.  Sup¬ 
posing  we  sav  every  motive,  both 
of  policy  and  generosity,  exists 
for  assisting  the  Portuguese ;  yet, 
where  was  the  necessity  for  binding 
ourselves  by  this  unwise  stipulation 
to  the  house  of  Braganza  ?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that 
Portugal  is  of  all  others  the  most 
fortunate  theatre  of  war  for  us, 
and  the  most  unfortunate  for  the 
enemy.  It  was  our  chosen  spot — * 
our  selected  theatre.  What !  was, 
then,  the  distance  between  Lisbon 
and  Cartaxo,  within  which  we 
were  now  confined,  this  fortunate, 
this  chosen  and  selected  theatre  ? 
Where  was  the  great  fortune  which 
it  had  produced  to  us  ?  When  we 
sent  our  army  thither,  we  sent  it 
K  2  io 
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to  the  frontiers  ;  we  sent  it,  some 
said,  to  the  . defence  of  Spain  :  we 
were  then  driven  from  -both  Spain 
and.  the  Portuguese  frontiers,  until 
at  last,  this  night  vve  were  told 
that  our  chosen  theatre  was  the 
short  distance  between  Lisbon  and 
Cartaxo.  Encouraged,  how- 

ever,”  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
said,  “  by  our  successes,”  he  came 
down  to  the  house  with  confidence. 
How  !  “  bv  our  successes  ?”  He 
was  the  last  person  in  the  country 
who  would  be  inclined  to  *.ist  sus¬ 
picion  eithey  upon  the  Spaniards 
or  the  Portuguese,  or  our  own 
brave  soldiers;  but  what  did  he 
mean  by  “  our  successes  ?” — Was 
it  success  which  drove  us  from 
Spain  ?  Was  it  success  which 
compelled  us  to  retreat  through 
the  interior  of  Portugal  ?  Was  it 
success  which  made  us  view  the 
fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ?  Was  it 
success  which  lost  us  Almeida  ? — 
Were  those  facts? — Was  this  en¬ 
couragement  to  us  now  to  increase 
our  grant  to  two  millions?  But, 
says  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  the  Portuguese  have  lost 
much  of  their  revenue,  and  it  is 
in  our  policy  to  supply  their  de¬ 
ficiency.  According  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  wore  called  upon  to 
increase  cur  grants  as  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  Portuguese  augment¬ 
ed..  Has  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  reflected  on  the  consequence 
of  this  principle  ?  Has  he  con¬ 
sidered  or  calculated  how  long 
this  country  could  support  such  an 
.expanse  ?  Did  he  consider  the 
actual  expense  of  sending  our 
money  to  Portugal?  Did  he  re¬ 
flect  that  we  lost  30/.  out  of  every 
hundred  which  we  sent  to  Por¬ 
tugal  ?  This  was  a  fact;  and  he 
defied  either  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  himself,  or  any  of  his  finan¬ 
cial  friends,  to  deny  it.  But  how 


was  even  this  70/.  paid  ?  Why 
half  in  Portuguese  paper.  There 
were  in  Portugal  a  money  price  anc 
a  paper  price  ;  and  in  this  depre¬ 
ciated  paper-currency  one  half  of; 
our  bills  was  paid.  Let  the  righ 
hon.  gentleman  reflect  on  this 
when  he  talked  of  sending  more 
money  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sullivan  took  a  review  o 
the  state  of  Portugal  now,  and  its 
state  in  1809,  when  the  struggle  ■ 
first  commenced  ;  and  dwelt  on  the 
benefits  which  our  aid  and  the 
Portuguese  patriotism  had  pro; 
duced.  « 

Mr.  Freemantle  did  not  rise  fo 
the  purpose  of  opposing  this  voted 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  de 
dare,  that  he  did  not  accede  to  i 
but  upon  compulsion.  The  syster 
which  we  had  pursued  rendered 
the  aid  necessary ;  but  still  tha 
system  was  impolitic  and  ruinous] 
When  this  contest  first  commences 
he,  in  common  with  others,  bailee 
the  principles  on  which  our  intei 
ference  was  founded  ;  but  "thick- 
principles  had  been  now  aban  Jqr 
ed.  The  system  now  adopte 
seemed  to  be  that  of  fighting  th  1 
war  with  our  armies  on  the  cont 
nent.  No  doubt  it  was  v.rise  in  i  j 
to  assist  our  allies,  but  still  w 
must  take  care  to  extend  that  a 
sistance  in  such  a  manner  as  not  tr 
commit  ourselves. 

Mr.  Peeie  observed,  that  in  tf. 
last  year,  when  the  house  ccul 
only  proceed  upon  conjecture,  thei 
was  naturally  great  Variance.  <  i 
opinion.  There  Was  then  plausib 
ground  for  the  doubts  and  din 
rences  which  agitated  the  minds  - 
men.  The  scepticism  and  despan 
ent  feelings  of  the  honourah 
gentleman  opposite  were  then  . 
some  measure  explained,  by  tl 
recollection  that  France  had  ju 
concluded  a  peace  with  Austri 
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and  was  prepared  to  employ  its 
whole  force  in  the  peninsula.  We 
had  now  had  experience  of  these 
additional  levies,  and  could  frame 
our  calculations  upon  a  sure  foun¬ 
dation.  The  Portuguese  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  equal  to 
the  combat,  and  warranted  us  in 
entertaining  a  sanguine  expectation 
of  their  future  exertions.  When 
future  ages  should  recur  to  the 
history  of  that  campaign,  it  would 
be  surveyed  with  the  eye  of  im¬ 
partiality  and  admiration.  For 
three  years  had  the  foe  been  baf¬ 
fled,  mnd  was  now  left  with  the 
solitary  consolation  of  hoping  to 
effect  our  expulsion  by  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  our  finances.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  battles  which  had 
taken  place  would  not  be  ultimately 
found  to  have  been  fought  in  vain. 
Cadiz  and  Gibraltar  were  but  as 
dust  in  a  balance  when  compared 
to  that  state  to  which  France  was 
now  committed.  Much,  however, 
had  been  done  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  forming  a  legal  government  in 
this  last  asylum ;  and  much  of  the 
non-performance  on  their  part 
might  be,  perhaps,  with  too  much 
justice,  imputed  to  our  desponding 
and  disheartening  sentiments,  which 
magnified  their  difficulties,  and 
inspired  despair  where  courage 
only  should  have  been  excited. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  some 
degree  of  pain  at  the  manner  m 
which  lord  Wellington’s  conduct 
had  been  examined  and  condemn¬ 
ed  at  home  ;  and  was  apprehensive 
that  his  ardour  might  be  abated  on 
hearing  of  the  insidious  means 
employed  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of 
his  reputation.  He  believed  that 
the  time  would  yet  come,  when 
the  proud  circle  of  lord  Welling¬ 
ton’s  laurels  would  receive  another 
wreath  of  glory,  when  a  yet  more 
signal  achievement  would  raise 
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him  to  a  still  higher  pinnacle  of 
fame.  He  cherished  the  sanguine 
expectation  that  the  day  would 
soon  arrive,  when  another  and 
transcending  victory  should  silence 
the  tongue  of  envy  and  the  cavils 
of  party  animosity  ;  when  the  Bri¬ 
tish  commander  would  be  hailed 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his 
country  with  the  sentiment  ad¬ 
dressed  on  a  memorable  occasion 
to  an  illustrious  character,  “  In - 
vidtam  glar'd  sup-rasild * 

General  Tarieton  declared  that 
he  meant  no  attack  on  lord’ Wel¬ 
lington  in  what  he  had  said  on  a 
former  night.  He  had  grounded 
what  fell  from  him  merely  on  the 
information  contained  in  the  papers 
on  the  table  relative  to  C.udad 
Rodrigo. 

The  resolution  was  then  put, 
and  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

House  of  commons,  March  1 9. — • 
On  the  second  reading  of  the 
Spilsby  poor  bill  being  moved, 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said,  that 
however  singular  the  clauses  to  be 
found  m  bills  of  the  nature  of  the 
present  frequently  were,  there  were 
clauses  in  the  present  bill  so  un¬ 
usual  as  to  call  'fin  a  particular 
manner  for  the  attention  of  the 
house.  This  bill  enables  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  master  of  the  Spilsby 
poor-house  to  punish  at  pleasure 
the  poor  under  their  charge  by 
solitary  confinement,  and  other 
most  severe  punishments,  for  no 
other  reason  but.  their  misbehav¬ 
ing  themselves.  Fie  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  read  a  clause  of  the  bill,  by 
which,  if  the  poor  should  be 
guilty  of  profane  cursing  and 
swearing,  disorderly  behaviour,  or 
riot  and  drunkenness,  or  neglect¬ 
ing  or  rei using  to  perform  their 
work,  they  were  to  be  punished 
with  solitary  confinement,  abate¬ 
ment  of  diet,  or  the  stocks,  at  the 
K  3  dis* 
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discretion  of  the  governor.  This  is 
not  the  only  singular  clause.  The 
bill  also  empowers  the  punishing 
for  damaging  the  house  or  fences, 
as  for  a  felony,  or  potty  larceny. 
What  was  unexampled  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  directors  were  to  have  a 
power  of  letting  out  the  poor  to 
any  person  who,  for  his  9d.  a  day, 
might  be  disposed  to  extract  profit 
from  the  feeble  limbs  and  worn-out 
bodies  of  these  unfortunate  per¬ 
sons,  in  something  of  the  same 
manner  as  job-negroes  are  let  out 
in  the  colonies.  What  was  yet 
more  extraordinary,  they  were 
empowered  to  contract  'with  all  the 
other  parishes  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  the  second  most  extensive 
county  in  England?  for  their  poor, 
who  were  to  be  compelled  to  go 
into  this  house  of  industry,  and 
be  let  out  and  punished  in  the  same 
manner  ;  so  that  the  Spilsby  house 
of  industry  was  to  be  a  great  mart 
Tor  the  pauper  slaves  of  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  Now,  having  seen 
the  severity  of  this  act,  look  at  the 
lenity  ;  for,  if  severe  to  the  pau¬ 
pers,  to  the  officers  it  was  lenity 
itself.  Should  the  governor,  clerk, 
or  any  other  officer,  purloin  the 
work-tools  or  any  of  the  other 
chattels  of  the  house,  a  crime  which 
is  felony  by  law,  the  punishment 
was  to  be  only  a  fine  of  three  times 
the  amount,  ora  shoit  confinement! 
Now,  what  was  the  remedy  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill  against  any  abuse 
of  power  ?  Should  any  person  be 
wrongfully  confined  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement  for  a  month,  or  a  longer 
period,  (and  what  a  severe  punish¬ 
ment  solitary  confinement  must, 
for  such  a  period,  be  to  a  person 
of  an  uncultivated  mind,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  remind  the  house,)  if 
the  poor  person  so  wronged  could 
be  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  at¬ 
torney  in  the  place  willing  to  under¬ 


take  his  cause,  it  was  in  his  power 
to  bring  an  action  against  such  go 
vernor,  &c.  ;  but  the  period  within 
which  this  action  could  be  brought 
was  limited  to  one  month  after  the 
offence.  Singular  as  these  clause: 
are,  it  was  by  the  merest  acciden 
that  they  came  to  his  knowledge 
for  these  things  pass  through  tin 
house  without  notice  or  inquiry 
and  he  was  solely  indebted  to  < 
noble  friend  of  his,  who  pointec  j 
out  the  clauses  to  him. 

Sir  J.  Graham,  who  moved  the; 
second  reading,  observed,  that  hi' 
was  not  aware  of  the  e>;istt#lce  o 
any  such  clauses  in  the  bill  ;  nei 
ther  did  he  think  the  two  honour¬ 
able  members  who  had  taker 
charge  of  the  bill  knew  any  tiling 
of  their  existence.  He  shouk 
move  now,  that  the  bill  be  rea< 
a  second  time  on  Monday  se’nnight 
in  order  to  give  the  parties  interest 
ed  an  opportunity  of  coming  for 
ward  to  show  upon  what  ground 
they  had  thought  such  clauses  ne 
cessary ;  which  was  agreed  to,  am 
the  bill  was  afterwards  abandoned: 

Mr.  H.  Martin  rose,  pursuan 
to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  tc 
bring'in  a  bill  to  explain  and  amem 
the  act  of  the  89*h  year  of  th 
king,  with  respect  to  certain  pe 
nalties  to  which  all  printers  ant 
publishers  had  been  made  liabl1 
in  the  cases  therein  mentioned.  I1 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  the  ac 
in  question  had  passed  at  a  tim 
when  the  public  mind  had  beet 
much  agitated  by  certain  politica 
societies.  The  object  of  the  legis 
lature  in  the  enactments  was  t 
provide  a  remedy  against  the  sal 
and  circulation  of  seditious  pubiica 
tions  coming  from  those  societies 
The  act  was  made  in  a  momen 
of  heat  ;  and  a  general  stigma  ap 
peared  to  be  thrown  on  all  printer; 
as  if  they  were  all  to  be  suspectcj 
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<jf  wishing  to  disseminate  sedition. 
The  remedy  thought  of  against 
the  evil  was,  to  require  every  print¬ 
ed  book  or  paper  whatever  that 
was  distributed,  to  have  the  name 
and  abode  of  the  printer  stated 
thereon,  under  a  penalty  to  the 
printer  and  to  the  publisher  of  20/. 
for  every  copy  that  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  without  it.  The  magistrates, 
on  conviction,  were  imperatively 
bound  to  inflict  the  whole  penalty, 
and  there  was  no  appeal  from  a 
single  magistrate  to  the  quarter- 
sessions.  In  consequence  of  this 
highty  penal  statute,  many  indi¬ 
viduals  had  been  convicted  in  enor¬ 
mous  penalties  for  the  most  trifling 
omission.  He  should  state  a  few 
eases  of  peculiar  hardship,  to  show 
what  dreadful  penalties  might  be 
incurred  with  the  most  innocent 
intention.  Penalties  to  the  amount 
of  100,000/.  had  been  sued  for 
under  the  following  circumstances  : 
— A  person  who  wished  to  entrap 
the  printers  into  a  breach,  of  the 
law,  went  round  to  several  of  them, 
and  stated  that  he  had  an  Elzevir 
edition  of  Cicero,  which  only  want¬ 
ed  a  title-page  to  be  perfect.  This 
man  prevailed  on  many  of  them 
to  print  this  title-page  without  put¬ 
ting  their  names  and  abodes  (winch 
would  have  made  the  edition  sus¬ 
pected)  ;  and  having  prevailed  on 
them  to  do  so, .  he  sued  them  for 
penalties  to  the  amount  of  100,000/. ; 
but  the  magistrate,  in  this  instance, 
refused  to  convict,  although  the 
law  was  imperative.  Another 
printer,  who  lived  in  Paternoster- 
row,  had  incurred  penalties  to  the 
amount  of  20,000/.  for  having 
omitted  the  word  London  on  a  pa¬ 
per  printed  as  a  proposal  for  a  new 
set  of  military  drawings.  A  printer 
at  Southampton,  of  the  name  of 
Cunningham,  had  actually  been 
convicted  in  penalties  to  the  amount 
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of  20,000/.  for  a  hand-bill  printed 
at  his  office  in  his  absence,  without 
his  name  to  it.  The  hand-bill  was 
only  an  address  of  the  bakers  to  the 
inhabitants,  stating  the  expense  of 
flour  and  baking.  It  was  most 
evident  that  those  cases,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  description,  were 
cases  of  the  greatest  individual 
hardship,  and  that  it  was  not  to 
_  such  publications  that  the  law  was 
intended  to  apply,  tie  must  also 
state,  that  the  printers  and  publish¬ 
ers  ol  any  libel  contained  in  a  hand¬ 
bill  were  exposed  to  indictment,  as 
well  as  penalty,  on  every  copy  » 
whereas  the  printers  of  a  libel  in 
newspapers  were  only  liable  to  one 
indictment  for  the  whole  Impression. 
After  a  few  more  observations,  he 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill. 

Lord  Folkestone  seconded  the 
motion,  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
formed  the  house,  that  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  he 
wished  to  postpone  his  own  motion 
till  Thursday.  ■  ' 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr.  Martin)  had  certainly 
stated  a  case  which  was  deserving 
of  serious-  consideration,  and  he 
should  therefore  not  oppose  his 
motion.  At  the  same’  time,  he 
thought  that  it  was  rather  hard 
upon  the  legislature,  that  when 
they  pass  acts  for  regulating  any 
particular  trade,  the  persons  in  that 
trade  should  show  so  much  inat¬ 
tention  and  inadvertence  as. to  incur 
such  heavy  penalties-,  which  by 
common  care  and  diligence  they 
might  have  avoided. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  said,  that  it  was 
not  printers  alone,  but  he  believed 
almost  all  the  members  of  that 
house  were  subject,  under  this  act, 
to  penalties  greater  than  they  could 
pay.  Whoever  was  in  the  habit 
of  issuing  printed  receipts  for  his 
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rent,  had  probably  incurred  greater 
penalties  than  his  manors  and  es¬ 
tates  were  worth.  The  words  of 
the  act  expressly  stated  every  print¬ 
ed  paper. 

After  a  few  observations  from 


Mr.  D.  Giddy  and  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill ; 
which  was  passed,  it  being  agreed 
that  penalties  to  the  amount  of 
500/.  might  be  recovered. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Dehate  on  the  State  of  the  Press  in*  India — Thanhs  to  Gen.  Graham- — Renhur) 
Peerage — Thanhs  to  Lord  Wellington — Delate  on  Lord  Sidmoutids  Bill  on 
the  Toleration  Act — Delate  on  Mr.  Grattan  s  Motion  on  the  Catholics 


Question. 

EjTOUSE  of  commons,  Mar.  21. 

in  rising  to  submit  his  motion  for 
copies  of  all  orders  and  regulations 
respecting  the  press  in  India,  felt 
it  necessary  to  state,  not  only  what 
his  object  was,  but  what  his  object 
was  not.  It  was  not  his  intention 
in  til  at  instance  to  find  fault  with 
any  of  the  regulations  to  which 
his  motion  referred.  All  he  asked 
■was,  that  an  opportunity  might  be 
afforded  him  of  knowing  what 
were  the  laws  which  were  in  exist¬ 
ence  upon  this  subject.  The  late 
trials  which  had  taken  place  at 
Madras  would,  in  his  opinion, 
afford  a  sufficient  ground  ior  his 
motion ;  but  noon  the  general 
reason  of  the  case,  he  felt  he  was 
still* more  strongly  fortified  in  call¬ 
ing  for  the  information  he  wanted 
to  have  produced.  He  wished  the 
house  to  be  informed,  what  was 
the  law  that  existed  respecting  the 
press  in  India,  and  what  the  pe¬ 
nalty  to  be  incurred  by  the  trans¬ 
gression.  The  noble  lord  here 
quoted  the  authority  of  a  learned 
judge  (Sullivan)  in  India,  to  show 


that  no  power  could  exist  in  the 
government  arbitrarily  to  restrain 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  India — 
that  liberty  of  the  press,  which  was 
the  right  of  every  Englishman — *- 
which  was  the  surest  guard  for  hit 
freedom,  and  the  best  check  upor 
the  courts  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  was  to  ascertain  upor 
what  grounds  this  breach  of  the 
law  had  taken  place,  that  he  wished. i 
to  call  for  copies  of  the  orders  and 
regulations.  He  found  it  also  laic 
down  in  the  regulations,  that  certair 
rules  were  framed  for  the  guidance 
of  the  secretary  of  the  government1 
in  revising  the  newspapers.  He 
was  to  prevent  all  observations  re¬ 
specting  the  public  revenues  anc 
finances  of  the  country — -all  ob 
ser rations  respecting  the  embarka¬ 
tions  on  board  ships — of  stores,  o: 
expeditions,  and  their  destina¬ 
tion,  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
company  or  to  Europe — all  state¬ 
ments  of  the  probability  of  war  or 
peace  between  the  company  anc 
the  native  powers — all  observation? 
calculated  to  convcv  informatior 

J 

to  the  enemy,  and  the  republics 
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tion  of  paragraphs  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  papers  which  might  he  likely 
to  excite  dissatisfaction  or  discon¬ 
tent  in  the  company’s  territories.  If 
the  press  was  to  be  prevented  from 
publishing  any  thing  under  these 
several  heads,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  upon  what  subject  any  obser¬ 
vation  could  be  published.  Though 
he  would  repeat,  that  he  did  not 
now  mean  to  say  that  any  of  these 
regulations  were  wrong,  yet  when 
the  papers,  if  granted,  should  be 
produced,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
others  would  be  of  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  with  himself  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  As  to  \he  trials  at  Madras, 
he  should  only  observe',  that  hither¬ 
to  the  administration  of  justice  was 
consiuered  pure  ;  but  in  this  in- 
'  stance,  the  courts  seemed  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  proceedings,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  would  not  allow 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings. 
If  they  were  not  ashamed  of  them, 
they  ought  to  allow  the  publica¬ 
tion,  if  only  to  allay  the  ferment 
which  was  excited  by  these  trials. 
The  publication  could  do  no  harm, 
and  might  do  much  good.  The 
noble  lord  then  stated,  that  two 
grand  jurors  and  three  petty  jury¬ 
men  had  been  sent  away*from  Ma¬ 
dras  for  their  conduct  on  these 
trials.  He  would  ask,  whether, 
under  the  present  ambiguity  of  the 
hw,  any  man  could  have  a  fair 
trial  ?  The  noble  lord  concluded 
by  moving  for  copies  of  all  orders, 
regulations,  rules,  and  directions 
promulgated  in  India  since  the 
year  1797,  regarding  the  restraints 
ot  the  press  at  the  three  presidencies 
ot  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ; 
whether  acted  upon  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  there,  or  sent  out  by  the 
court  of  directors  or  by  the  board 
of  control. 

Mr.  Hand  as  wished  to  state 
shortly  his  reasons  for  opposing  the 


motion  of  the  noble  lord,  not  only 
in  its  present  form,  but  in  any 
possible,  shape  in  which  it  could  be 
framed.  The  noble  lord  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  courts,  their  not  al¬ 
lowing  the  report  of  the  trials  at 
Madras  to  be  published.  What¬ 
ever  might  be  his  present  impres¬ 
sion  on  that  subject,  he  must  for¬ 
bear  stating  it  now,  as  it  would  be 
improperly  anticipating  that  which 
must  take  place  pn  this  subject 
hereafter.  With  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  press  in  India,  the 
noble  lord  seemed  to  infer  that  no 
restraint  ought  to  be  imposed  on  it 
by  the  government  there  or  here  ; 
at  least  that  was  the  conclusion 
which  he  drew  from  the  premises 
which  the  noble  lord  had  laid  down. 
If  that  was  the  case,  he  must  say, 
that  a  wilder  scheme  never  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  man,  than 
the  idea  of  subjecting  the  Indian 
press  to  the  same  regulations  as  the 
English  press.  There  was  no  man 
who  knew  any  thing  about  India 
that  would  ever  think  of  such  a 
regulation.  Except  the  rules 
which  the  noble  lord  stated,  there 
■were  no  other  rules  relating  to  the 
press,  in  India,  of  which  he  was 
aware.  Would  the  noble  lord, 
then,  say  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  rules  for  the  press  in  that  coun¬ 
try  ?  Would  he  say  that  the  press 
ought  to  be  unlimited  ?  No  ;  the 
noble/lord  had  himself  allowed  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  censorship  ;  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  very 
government  would  be  shaken  to  its 
foundation,  if  unlicensed  publica¬ 
tions  were  allowed  to  circulate  at 
the  will  of  the  publisher,  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Hindostan. 
There  could  be  but  two  descrip¬ 
tions  of  persons  in  India :  either 
those  who  went  to  that  country 
with  the  license  of  the  company, 
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or  those  who  lived  in  it  in  the 
actual  service  of  the  company. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  then 
whatever,  that  the  company  had  a 
right  to  lay  any  regulation  they 
chose  on  those  who  in  such  a  ca¬ 
pacity  chose  to  live  under  their 
power,  and  who,  when  they  went 
into  the  territory,  knew  that  the 
will  of  that  company  and  submis¬ 
sion  to  their  mandates  were  the  te¬ 
nure  on  which  their  stay  depended. 
It  was  completely  at  the  option  of 
the  resident  to  remain  in  India,  or 
retire  from  it,  as  he  thought  pro¬ 
per.  If  he  chose  to  remain  in 
it,  he  must  submit  to  the  laws  ;  if 
he  did  not  submit  to  the  laws,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  it. 
The  subjection  of  the  press  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  our  empire  ill  that  country. 
In  fact,  some  publications  had  been 
circulated  there,  attacking  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  the  religion  of  the  natives. 
Now  there  was  no  point  more  de¬ 
licate  than  this  5  there  was  no  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  more  alive  than  the 
Sanctity  of  their  laws,  their  ancient 
customs,  and  their  chosen  religion. 
By  revering  those,  we  were  enabled 
to  govern  them ;  that  reverence 
was  the  basis  and  substratum  of 
our  dominion:  He  could  not  agree 
* to  the  production  of  the  papers  ; 
those  with  respect  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Madras  would  come  before 
the  house  in  due  time,  and  those 
extracts  from  which  the  noble  lord 
had  read,  were  already  approved  by 
the  court  of  directors  at  home. 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  fully  agreed, 
that  so  delightful  a  plant  as  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  press  could  never  be 
brought  to  perfection  in  so  steril 
a  soil  as  that  of  despotism.  It  was 
true  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  that  country  would  not  exist  un¬ 
der  the  same  advantages  as  in  this. 


Why  ?  Becaiie  we  had  enslaved 
India ;  and  in  no  enslaved  country 
dare  the  press  speak.  Why,  (saic 
sir  Thomas)  why  should  you  speak 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  a  na¬ 
tion  where  you  have  established 
the  vilest  despotism  ?  Why  should 
vou  give  Indians  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  ?  You  would  only  there¬ 
by  be  giving  them  the  means  of 
detecting  your  own  injustice.  You 
have  ransacked  their  country — you 
have  despoiled  its  people — you 
have  murdered  their  princes  ;  and 
of  course,  for  your  own  protection, 
you  must  keep  them  deluded,  and 
deceived,  and  ignorant.  You  might 
as  well  tell  me  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  Morocco  or  in  Algiers,  ash 
under  your  government  in  India.  J 
Yes,  I  repeat  it,  the  emperor  of' 
the  one  or  the  dey  of  the  other  is- 
just  as  good  a  friend  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press  as  you  are  ;  and  it 
flourishes  in  as  perfect  freedom  at 
Tunis,  as*  it  does  under  your  em-  • 
pire.  According  to  the  light  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  the  people  of 
India  are  considered  as  nothing. 
If  such  is  your  principle,  and  that 
such  it  is  I  have  your  own  asser¬ 
tion  ;  to  keep  them  ignorant  is  as 
much  your  policy  as  to  keep  them 
enslaved  has  been  your  crime. 

Mr.  Wallace  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion.  He  denied  that  the  liberty  1 
of  the  press  ought  to  exist  in  India.  1 
Such  a  power  was  necessary  only 
to  maintain  freedom,  and  there  was 
no  freedofh  in  India  to  maintain  ; 
of  course  it  was  not  necessary,  and 
ous?-ht  not  to  be  endured  in  that 

c  >  _ 

country.  We  were  suffering  enough 
every  day  in  this  country  from  the 
license  of  the  press,  and  it  would 
be  ten  times  as  bad  in  India.  He 
did  not  deny  that  there  were  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  press ;  but  still,  in  this 
country,  if  it  was  not  speedily 
checked,  its  license  was  now  so 

alarming, 
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alarming*  that  it  would' in  the  end 
usurp  and  institute  a  power  of  its 
own. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  principal  op¬ 
position  to  the  motion  was  taken 
up  on  the  ground  that  his  noble 
friend,  who  brought  it  forward, 
had  argued  in  favour  of  a  free 
press  in  India  ;  but  he  was  certain 
nothing  was  further  from  his  noble 
friend’s  idea,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  contrary  to  the  argument  he 
had  used.  Situated  as  India  is, 
he  (Mr.  W.)  did  not  believe  it  was 
possible  to  extend  to  it  so  great  a 
blessing.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  had  said 
the  liberty  of  the  press  could  not 
be  allowed,  for  fear  of  the  natives 
being  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  ;  which  was  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  attempt  there  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel.  Under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  argument  on  both 
sides,  Ire  thought  his  noble  friend 
had  made  out  a  sufficient  case  to 
entitle  him  to  the  production  of  the 
papers  moved  for,  and  as  such  he 
should  vote  for  the  motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
objected  to  the  production  of  the 
papers,  because  granting  them 
would  convey  an  idea,  that  there 
wa£  something  wrong  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  concerned  in  them  ; 
and  in  his  opinion  there  had  been  no 
case  made  out  to  warrant  it.  The 
motion  was  accordingly  negatived. 

House  of  commons,  March. 28. 
» — Idle  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  agreeably  to  notice,  to  move 
ior  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  iieu- 
tenant  general  Graham,  and  h!s 
army.  He  said  he  felt  confident 
that  in  moving  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  general  Graham  and  his 
army  for  one  of  the  most  masterly 
and  brilliant  military  achievements 
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that  had  ever  been  performed,  he 
had  no  cause  to  fear  a  want  of 
unanimity  in  that  house.  If  there 
was  any  strife  among  them,  he 
was  satisfied  it  could  only  be  in 
vying  with  each  other  who  should 
most  express  their  applause  and  ad¬ 
miration  at  such  signal  and.  splen¬ 
did  acts  of  resolution  and  bravery. 
All  he  copld  regret  was,  that  the 
task  of  bringing  forward  the  busi¬ 
ness  had  fallen  into  hands  so  inade¬ 
quate  to  do  justice  to  the  efforts  of 
the  gallant  general  and  his  brave 
officers  and  army.  He  felt  the 
achievement  to  be  in  itself  so  much 
higher  than  any  description  of  it 
which  he  could  give,  that  in  at¬ 
tempting  it  he  must  detract  from 
the  brillianc)  which  the  action  itself 
must  naturally  produce.  Having 
described  the  action,  and  the  high 
merits  of  the  general,  he  moved, 
“  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  be 
given  to  lieutenant-general  Thomas 
Graham,  for  the  distinguished  abi¬ 
lity  displayed  by  him  on  the  5th  of 
March,  on  the  heights  of  Barrosa, 
bv  which  a  signal  victory  was 

J  o  J 

gained  by  the  troops  under  his 
command  over  a  greatly  superior 
force  of  the  enemy.5” 

J 

Mr.  Sheridan. — Mr..-  speaker,  I 
feel  myself  fortunate  in  rising  at 
this  moment  to  have  met  your  eye ; 
for  I  am  earnestly  desirous  of  the 
honour  of  seconding  the  motion  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
as  stated  to  the  house  by  him  with 
a  degree  of  perspicuity,  energy, 
and  feeiing,  which  leaves  little  to 
be  said  by  those  who  are  most  zea¬ 
lously  disposed  to  follow  and  sup¬ 
port  his  proposition.  He  has  truly 
said,  that  he  anticipates  universal 
assent  to  the  motion  now,  Mr. 
speaker,  in  your  hands  ;  and  I  cor¬ 
dially  agree  with  him  that  there 
can  exist  no  contest  in  this  house 
but  a  strife  who  shall  be  most  for¬ 
ward 
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vvai*d  ande&ger  to  accord  to  fhat 
motion.  Having  said  thus  much, 
as  to  general  Graham’s  merits  as 
an  officer  and  soldier,  I  feel  from 
the  reception  of  what  I  have  said, 
that  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  add 
something  in  relation  to  his  private 
character,  and  the  circumstances 
which  brought  him  into  the  service, 
and  at  a  tardy  date  rewarded  I  is 
merits  with  the  rank  lie  now  holds. 
Many  who  hear  me  now,  must  re¬ 
member  as  well  as  myself,  that  in 
the  year  1 7 93  lord  MuJgrave,  whose 
friendship  with  me  Inis  not  been 
abated  by  political  differences, wrote 
to  this  country,  that  at  Toulon, 
then  in  our  possession,  and  where 
he  commanded,  and  then  besieged 
by  the  present  emperor  of  France, 
he  found  an  English  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Graham,  who,  then 
no  military  man,  led  on  the  British 
forces  through  the  heights  and  la¬ 
byrinths  surrounding  Toulon  to 
success  and  victory.  Lord  Mulgrave 
foundhim  there,  no  educated  soldier, 
but  Of  the  most  refined  attainments, 
deploring  a  domestic  loss  which 
had  left  him  with  an  afflicted  heart, 
yet  .preserving  an  unbroken  spirit. 
The  service  he  did  lord  Mule-rave’ s 

O 

army,  and  the  admiration  of  all 
the  officers  of  that  army,  struck 
his  mind,  and  then  he  became  a 
soldier  ;  not  created  so  by  accident, 
but  enlisting  his  own  brave  heart, 
from  a  consciousness  that  he  was 
entitled  to  serve  his  king  and  coun¬ 
try,  he  embarked  in  the  profession. 
He  returned  to  his  country,  and 
without  any  mercenary  stipulation 
for  rank,  he  raised  a  regiment  of 
two  battalions  in  his  native  land, 
and  thenceforward  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  military  duties. 
From  his  first  decision  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  career  at  Toulon,  in  1793, 
after  serving  through  the  whole 
Austrian  campaign,  you  are  to 


look  to  his  conduct  when  he  escaped 
from  the  siege  of  Mantua — not 
skulking  from  it  as  a  spy,  but 
wearing  boldly  his  Briish  uniform, 
and  through  risks  and  periF,  I  be¬ 
lieve  absolutely  unprecedented,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  ultimate  surrender  of 
the  place  to  the  Austrians.  We 
next  are  to  trace  him  at  the  siege  of 
Malta,  which  surrendered  on  the 
5th  of  September  1800  to  general 
Pi  got ;  but  that  general  had  the 
honour  and  the  justice  to  declare, 
that  the  siege  of  that  place  hud 
been  so  conducted  by  general  Gra¬ 
ham,  that  it  left  nothing  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  general  Pigot  but  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  surrender  of  it. 
Mr.  Sh  •  ridan  then  ran  through,  in 
a  quick  hut  eloquent  strain,  gen. 
Graham’s  further  exploits — his  sin¬ 
gular  services  in  Egypt,  where, 
with  no  other  rank  than  a  colonel 
of  his  own  regiment,  he  joined 
that  regiment — his  following  gen. 
Moore  to  the  rejected  expedition 
by  the  king  of  Sweden  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic —  his  then  attaching  himself  as 
an  honorary  aid-de-camp  to  gen. 
Moore  in  his  campaign  in  Spam-*— 
beloved  and  trusted  as  he  was  by 
that  general,  among  his  advisers  in 
the  day  of  difficulty,  arid  his  first 
consoler  in  the  hour  of  disaster. 
Mr.  Sheridan  then  said,  that  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  respect  which  the  public  ‘ 
must  owe  to  his  military  character,  1 
he  must  pay  homage  to  his  private 
and  domestic  virtues — there  never 
existed  a  man  in  whose  bosom  was 
seated  a  loftier  spirit  placed  in  a 
gentler  heart.  Mr.  Sheridan  here 
proceeded  to  state  his  affection  for 
and  admiration  of  his  honourable 
friend — but  he  stopped  short  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  con¬ 
sider,  that  the  house  and  the  coun¬ 
try  must  feel  gratitude,  not  only 
to  general  Graham,  hut  to  the 
duke  of  York,  who  had  called  him 

forward/ 
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forward,  and  given  to  him  the  si¬ 
tuation  which  he  now  so  nobly 
filled. 

General  Hope  bore  testimony  to 
even;  tiling  that  had  fallen  from 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Shendan),  and  felt  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  he  ’had  stated  it. 
The  motion  of  thanks  was  carried 
unanimously. 

House  of  lords,  April  2. —In 
the  committee  of  privileges  on  the 
Banbury  peerage,  lord  Erskine,  in 
an  eloquent  and  learned  speech, 
replied  to  the  arguments  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  lord  Redesdale, 
and  lord  Ellenboroup'h,  delivered 
on  former  days.  He  began  by 
highly  complimenting  the  capacity 
and  learning  of  his  noble  and  learn¬ 
ed  friends,;  but  he  had  not  been 
-convinced  by  their  reasoning.  They 
had  contended  that  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  claimant 
was  to  be  the  question  for  decision. 
In  this  he  dithered  from  them,  con¬ 
tending,  that  by  the  civil,  canon, 
and  common  laws,  legitimacy  was 
to  be  presumed  till  the  contrary 
was  proved.  With  a  view  to  se¬ 
cure  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  institution  ot  marriage,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  presumption  of 
iaw  should  be  in  favour  of  legiti¬ 
macy.  If  two  horses  belonging  to 
...different  persons  had  the  sole  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  mare,  the  property  of 
the  colt  might  be  decided  upon 
probabilities  of  shape,  colour,  and 
other  marks.  But  this  rule  would 
not  apply  to  the  human-race,  e^- 
peciall)  in  a  country  like;  this,  where 
there  was  no  such  tiring  as  the 
guards  and  confinement  of  eastern 
countries.  Legitimacy  was  to  be 
presumed  ;  and  it  could  only  be 
disproved  in  two  ways,  either  by 
showing  that  the  husband  was  un¬ 


der  a  natural  disability  or  impo¬ 
tent,  or  by  proving  that  he  had  no 
access  ;  and  these  points  were  to  be 
proved  like  any  other  facts.  It 
had  once  been  imagined,  that  if 
the  husband  was  within  the  four 
seas,  the  child  would  be  legitimate; 
but  this  had  been  exploded.  It 
had  never,  indeed,  been  a  confirm¬ 
ed  rule  of  law..  It  was  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  husband  had  no 
access.  Even  the  cases  that  had  been 
cited  to  show  that  the  probability  or 
improbability  was  the  question** 
proved,  when  closely  examined,  that 
accessor  no  access  had  been  the  real 
point  in  issue.  As  to  the  objection 
of  age,  it  weighed  nothing  in  the 
scale  ;  there  were  three  peers  in 
that  house  who  derived  their  de¬ 
scent  from  sir  Stephen  Fox,  who 
had  twins  born  to  him  by  a  wife  of 
unimpeached  virtue,  when  he  was 
of  the  age  of  seventy-nine  or  eighty. 
Instances  of  a  similar  nature  weie 
numerous ;  and  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  for  presuming, 
because  the  earl  of  Banbury  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  that  there¬ 
fore  the  child  was  not  his..  His 
lordship-,  took  a  review  of  the 
evidence  as  delivered  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  privileges  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  and  contended  that 
there  was  no  proof  whatever  of  the 
non  access  of  the  earl  of  Banbury 
to  the  countess,  and  therefore,  that 
the  presumption  cf  law  must  be, 
that  the  child  of  the  countess  under 
whom  the  present  claimant  claimed 
was  die  son  of  the  earl  of  Banbury. 

Frarl  Stanhope  moved  to  post¬ 
pone  the  f  urther  proceeding  in  this 
case  till  Monday ;  which,  after 
some  conversation  between  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the-  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  lord  Ellenborough,  was 
agreed  to. — Adjourned. 

House  of  lords,  April  26. — The 
earl  of  Liverpool  rose  to  move  a 

vote 
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trote  of  thanks  to  lord  Wellington. 
His  lordship  stated  what  had  been 
the  ideas  of  lord  Wellington  re¬ 
specting  the  practicability  of  the 
defence  of  Portugal ;  which  he 
thought  he  could  maintain,  under 
the  circumstances,  against  any 
force  which  it  was  probable  that 
France  would  send ;  considering 
.Lisbon  and  its  vicinity  as  the  great 
pivot  on  which  his  system  must 
turn,  fortified  as  the  positions  there 
would  be  by  •  the  skill  of  our  en¬ 
gineers,  added  to  what  nature  bad 
already  made  so  strong.  The 
foundation  of  the  necessary  wrorks 
had  been  begun  in  the  winter  be¬ 
fore  last,  and  had  been  proceeded 
in  and  completed  tranquilly  and  un¬ 
ostentatiously  :  these  works  formed 
the  great  basis  of  the  plan  of  de¬ 
fence.  The  British  general  was 
perfectly  aware,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  of  the  great  importance  of 
not  hastily  risking  the  safety  of  the 
gallant  army  under  his  command  $ 
and  of  looking  for  the  defence  of 
the  countrv,  not  to  measures  which 

j  J 

might  probably  succeed,  hut  to 
measures  founded  upon  a  safe  and 
prudent  policy  ;  by  which  he 
judged,  wisely  as  the  event  had 
shown,  that  success  would  finally 
be  obtained.  He  wished,  therefore, 
as  long  as  possible,  to  keep  the 
enemy  on  the  frontiers,  and  defer 
their  invasion  to  a  later  season  of 
the  year.  In  this  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  defence,  there  were  two 
objects  before  him  :  the  first,  not 
hastily  to  rhk  the  army  ;  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  conviction  that  the  se¬ 
curity  of  Portugal  depended  on 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  speedy  equipment  and 
discipline  of  the  Portuguese  troops. 
Much  of  the  credit,  success,  and 
fame  of  the  campaign  must  rest  on 
a.  prudent  policy  ;  since  it  was  well 
known,  that  a  newdv-raised  force 
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would  be  most  likely  to  take  theif 
future  character  from  what  they 
were  on  the  first  occasion  of  their 
being  brought  into  action.  If  they 
were  then  successful,  they  were 
likely  to  maintain  their  reputation. 
Plad  he  placed  the  Portuguese 
troops  at  first  in  a  situation  of  fight¬ 
ing,  unattended  with  local  or  other 
advantages,  and  had  he  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  result,  much  time 
might  have  been  required  before 
the  results  could  have  been  cor¬ 
rected.  Thus  it  must  appear, 
when  it  was  considered  how  large 
a  proportion  of  lord  Wellington’s 
force  was  composed  of  Portuguese, 
that  the  prudent  and  defensive  sy¬ 
stem  was  that  which  it  WTas  wise  to 
adopt.  If  their  lordships  would 
look  at  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  effort  of  the  enemy,  they 
would  see  that  it  bore  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  some  of  those  hasty  and 
rapid  armaments  which  had  been 
made  by  France  when  engaged  in 
war  with  different  powers  ;  but 
that,  to  invade  Portugal,  France 
not  at  war  with  any  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  save  the  nations  of  the 
peninsula,  had  deliberately  pre¬ 
pared  the  means  of  invasion  during 
seven  months.  To  render  the  army 
perfect,  the  enemy  had  appointed 
one  of  the  most  able  and  success¬ 
ful  of  all  his  generals  :  nay,  so  i 
solicitous  was  he  in  this  respect*  f 
that  the  best  officers  were  brought 
from  others  of  his  armies,  to  act 
in  subordinate  capacities  in  the 
army  of  Massen.u  In  short,  it 
was  a  great,  an  immense  effort  of 
deliberate  preparation  under  the 
ablest  officers  of  France.  This- 
plan  of  our  general  was  an  original 
one,  and  entirely  his  own.  It  was 
formed  upon  no  former  plan  for 
the  defence  of  that  country  ;  it  .was 
the  result  of  his  own  excellent 
judgement,  and  was  now  sanctioned 
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by  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  him¬ 
self.  When  in  his  position,  there 
were  two  considerations  on  his 
mind: — whether  he  should  attack 
the  enemy,  or  whether  scarcity  and 
privations  would  not  produce  the 
same  results  ?  Here  it  would  not 
be  doing  justice  to  lord  Wellington 
it  he  did  not  say,  that  if  any  un¬ 
reasonable  delay  had  occurred,  it 
Could  not  have  been  imputable  to 
that  general.  He  coolly  and  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  question  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  French,  and  wrote  fully 
to  him  (lord  Liverpool)  his  ideas 
on  the  subject.  He  wras  satisfied 
that  he  could  beat  the  French  army; 
but  that  he  must' suffer  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  loss,  since  the  features  of 
the  country  which  made  his  own 
ground  so  strong,  rendered  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  enemy  little  inferior 
in  strength  :  besides,  the  roads 
were  broken  up,  and  every  other 
inconvenience  existed.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  thought  the  same 
beneficial  results  could  be  procured 
by  delay.  He  wrote,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  move  his  army  to  risk 
a  battled, n  a  place  less  advantage¬ 
ous  than  that  which  he  had  already 
proposed.  The  enemy’s  army,  he 
further  stated,  could  he  relieved 
only  by  some  calamity,  befalling 
that  of  tile  allies ;  and  he  did  not 
judge  it  expedient  to  put  the  fate 
of  the  campaign  on  a  battle  upon 
ground  chose.  1  by  the  fee.  He 
(lord  Liverpool)  wrote  to  him,  and 
told  him  to  pursue  his  own  judge¬ 
ment  ;  knowing,  from  experience 
and  from  personal  acquaintance, 
the  value  and  correctness  of  that 
judgement,  and  that  it  would  point 
out  to  him  the  true  principle  of 
action.  The  general  wrote  again 
to  him,  that  as  there  was  no  other 
army  in  the  peninsula  fit  to  act 
against  such  an  enemy  as  he  had 
before  him,  the  great  sacrifice  and 


loss,  even  in  a  successful  attack# 
must  be  considered  ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  that  final  success  would  be 
attained  by  other  measures  which 
appeared  to  him  the  only  safe  and 
wise  ones.  Such  was  the  general’s 
previous  opinion  ;  and  through  the 
whole  of  the  operations  up  to  the 
retreat  on  the  5th  of  March,  there 
never  was  a  .movement  in  which 
he  was  not  confident  of  the  result 
by  a  small  sacrifice  and  wise  delay. 
There  never  was  a  series  of  opera¬ 
tions  more  uniformly  successful,  or 
conducted  with  more  skill  and 
spirit.  It  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of 
the  service,  and  the  credit  due  to 
the  general.  We  had  now  an  army 
inured  to  war,  .which  had  seen  it 
in  all  its  shapes ;  not  only  in  bat¬ 
tles  and  victories,  but  in  the  pa¬ 
tient  endurance  of  retreats,  and  of 
remaining  for  months  in  particular 
positions.  This  campaign  had  also 
shown  us,  that  we, had  a  general 
equal  to  the  best  examples,  "it had 
formerly  been  said  by  the  French 
of  a  celebrated  general  of  ours, 
when  speaking  of  his  great  suc¬ 
cesses  against  them,  that  lie  lived 
in  days  when  the  greatest  French 
generals  were  either  dead  or  not 
employed.  They  could  not  say 
this  of  lord  Wellington.  It  had 
been  his  fortune  to  be  opposed  to 
almost  all  the  first  generals  of 
France ;  generals  whose  career  of 
successes  had  made  their  names 
proverbial.  He  had  first  met  and 
beat  Junot— he  had  beaten  Souk — 
— he  had  beaten  Victor — lie  had 
beaten  Jo urd a n — and  now  he  had 
beaten  Massena  whose  fame  had 
risen  the  highest  1  A  noble  earl 
(earl  Grey  )  had  said  on  a  former 
motion, of  thanks,  (Barrosa,)  that 
it  was  the  satisfaction  and  pride  of 
the  country  to  know,  that  in  every 
situation  in  which  ihkish  valour 
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was  placed,  if  the  odds  against  ns 
were  not  numerically  too  great  to 
give  a  chance  of  victory,  our  suc¬ 
cess  was  certain  on  sea  or  on  shore. 
We  now  had  not  only  a  proof  of 
our  pre-eminent  bravery,  but  like¬ 
wise  of  our  military  skill  and 
science.  He  concluded  by  mov¬ 
ing,  u  that  the  thanks  of  their  lord- 
ships  be  given  to  lieutenant  ge¬ 
neral  lord  viscount  Wellington, 
for  the  ability,  fortitude,  and  per¬ 
severance,  which  he  had  displayed 
in  the  important  services  he  had 
performed  in  the  defence  of  Por¬ 
tugal  aga'iist  the  enemy. ” 

The  motion  being  made, 

Earl  Grey  rose  and  said,  that 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  had 
his  most  entire  and  full  assent ;  and 
though  the  noble  lord,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  had  omitted  nothing 
that  could  illustrate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  services  that  had  been 
performed,  yet  he  could  not  sit 
silent  on  the  occasion,  impressed 
as  he  was  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  towards  the  great 
commander  who  was  the  subject 
of  this  vote,  and  deriving  a  just 
national  pride  from  the  considera¬ 
tion,  that  the  honour  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  so  greatly  exalted  by 
the  conduct  of  that  distinguished 
general  and  his  brave  army.  There 
were  also  -  additional  motives  of 
imperative  force,  and  of  a  nature 
personal  to -himself,  which  induced 
him  to  feel  anxious  to  second  the 
present  motion.  In  proportion  to 
the  pain  which  he  felt  in  withhold¬ 
ing  his  assent  to  the  vote  of  thanks 
on  a  former  occasion,  was  the 
pleasure  which  he  now  experienced 
in  contributing  his  mite  of  appro¬ 
bation  for  sen  ices,  as  to  die  merits 
and  -effects  of  which  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  and  which  indeed 
could  hardly  be  too  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  noble  lord  had  done 


ample  justice  to  the  merit  of  lord 
Wellington,  and  to  die  bravery  of* 
the  troops  which  he  commanded. 
He  had  1  stened  to  the  speech  of: 
the  noble  lord  with  the  sincerest 
pleasure  ;  and  his  thanks  were  par¬ 
ticularly  due  to  him  for  the  can¬ 
dour  which  he  had  displayed,  on 
this  as  on  every  similar  occasion,  in 
avoiding  the  introduction  of  any 
invidious  topics,  or  of  those  former 
differences  of  opinion  which  might 
have  tended  to  interrupt  the  una¬ 
nimity  that  ought  to  prevail  on 
such  an  occasion.-  There  was  one 
point,  however,  on  which  he  (lord. 
Grey)  felt  it  impossible  to  be  silent;, 
and  that  was  the  apparent  contrast, 
or  contradiction  as  some  might  call 
it,  between  the  sentiments  which  he. 
had  now  delivered,  and  the  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed  on  former 
occasions,  when  the  nature  and  po¬ 
licy  of  the  campaign  in  Portugal 
were  the  subject  of  discussion,  He- ! 
was  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  on  j 
the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  armies,  and  in  the  course: 
of  their  progress,  he  did  anticipate 
a  very  different  issue  to  the  cam*  i 
paign.  Whether  the  reasons  on 
which  he  formed  that  opinion  had 
more  or  less  the  appearance  of  pro¬ 
bability  to  support  them — whether 
in  the  eye  of  prudence  they  might 
appear  well  or  ill  founded,  he 
would  not  inquire.  He  had  aN 
much  more  agreeable  task  to  per¬ 
form,  and  to  express  his  signal  gra* 
tification,  that  the  event  had  not 
corresponded  with  the  fears  which 
he  felt,  nor  confirmed  the  antici¬ 
pations  which  pressed  upon  hi* 
mind.  To  their  lordships  and  to 
the  public  this  explanation  might 
be  of  no  consequence  ;  to  himself 
however,  and  to  his  own  character, 
lie  felt  such  an  explanation  of  con¬ 
sequence  ;  and  he  trusted  theii 
lordships  would  do  him  the  justice 
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fa  Ivlieve,  that,  die  opinions  which 
lie  had  former i y  delivered,  though 
now  happily  contradicted  by  the 
event,  were  at  least  the  sincere  and 
honest  dictates  of  his  mind,  and 
taken  np  from  no  illiberal  or  invi¬ 
dious  feeling.  Fie  had  now  no  he¬ 
sitation  to  qualify  and  retract  them  ; 
and  this  very  circumstance,  per- 
haos,  gave  a  value  to  his, vote  on 
the  present  occasion,  which  would 
render  it  probably  not  less  grateful 
to  him  who  was  its  object,  and 
which  would  not  otherwise  have 
belonged  to  it  had  he  been  one  or 
those  who  anticipated  success  from 
the  greatness  of  the  means  that 
were  employed  to  attain  it.  After 
the  able  detail  which  their  lordships 
had  heard  of  the  nature  and  events 
of  the  campaign,  he  would  not 
detain  them  by  repeating  that  eu- 
logium  to  which  all  had  listened 
with  so  much  satisfaction. — By  pa¬ 
tient  perseverance  under  unfayour- 
able  circumstances,  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  action  by  the  skilful  com¬ 
bination  of  force  and  the  most 
determined  courage,  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  had  been  achieved,  and  as 
much  honour  done  to  the  British 
army  as  any  victory  could  have 
accomplished.  The  success  itself' 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  small 
amount  of  bloodshed  with  which 
it  was  attained.  Had  the  French 
army  been  defeated  in  a  great  bat¬ 
tle,  with  the  loss  of  20  or  20,000 
men,  which  might  perhaps  be 
nearly  the  amount  of  their  losses 
in  the  retreat,  such  a  victory  could 
not  have  been  obtained  without  a 
hfcavv  expenditure  of  British  biood. 

y  j 

In  the  midst  of  our  rejoicings  on 
such  an  event,  'there  must  have 
been  many  mournings  ;  but  the 
enemy  had  now  sustained  a  loss 
equal  to  that  which  a  groat  victory 
would  have  inflicted,  and  that  at  a 
small-  expense  on  the'  part  of  the 
lbil. 


allied  army.  It  was  to  him,  as  it 
must  be  to  all  their  lordships,  a 
source  of  the  burliest  satisfaction, 
that  so-  much  Jiad  been  achieved, 
and  yet  that  British  blood,  so  valu¬ 
able  at  all  times,  had  been  spared. 
There  was  one  topic  which  he  could 
not  advert  to  without  great  pain, 
and  that  was  the  miseries  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Portugal  by  their 
merciless  invaders.  Calamity  was 
inseparable  from  war ;  and  above 
all  from  a  defensive  war,  where 
the  enemy  had  penetrated  into  tire 
heart  of  a  country.  The  dwellings 
and  the  means  of  the  people  would 
be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  the  invader :  but  to  our  general 
no  blame  was  ascribable  for  adopt¬ 
ing  measures,  which,  though  pain¬ 
ful  in  themselves,  were  necessary 
for  the  ultimate  expulsion  of  the 
enemy.  The  miseries  which  the 
French  had  inflicted  in  their  retreat 
were,  from  all  concurrent  accounts, 
sufficient  to  harrow  up  the  feelings; 
and  he  trusted,  that  as  to  lord 
Wellington  the  Portuguese  were 
indebted  for  the  expulsion  of  their 
enemies,  so  to  his  provident  cares 
they  would  also  be  indebted  for 
much  alleviation  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes.  From  the  language  held 
by  ministers,  be-  trusted  that  Por¬ 
tugal  was  secure,  at  least  for  the 
present :  that  no  apprehension  was 
to  be  entertained  for  sir  William 
Beresford  and  his  army  ;  and  that 
the  speedy  fall  of  Badajoz  might 
be  firmiy  anticipated.  In  this  light, 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  army 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  proudest  nature,  and 
most  worthy  of  the  cordial  thanks 
of  the  house — the  greatest  reward- 
which  they  had  to  bestow.  The. 
present  was  a  propitious  interval 
for  exciting  to  combined  and  vi¬ 
gorous  efforts,,  and  should  be  im- 
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proved  by  ministers  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  particularly  when  the  gallant¬ 
ry  and  good  conduct  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  troops  had  pointed  out  the 
very  mode  in  which  this  interval 
might  be  turned  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  It  was  a  duty  incumbent  on 
ministers  and  on  parliament  to 
take  care,  lest  through  timidity, 
imbecility,  or  corruption  in  any 
quarter,  all  our  sacrifices  should 
be  rendered  useless,  and  should  only 
tend  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our 
own  power  in  the  time  of  our  ut¬ 
most  need. — Upon  the  whole,  for 
the  services  of  lord  Wellington  he 
felt  that  the  utmost  gratitude  was 
due  ;  and  he  would  not  detain  their 
lordships  further  than  by  express¬ 
ing  his  cordial  acquiescence  in  the 
vote  of  thanks,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  highest  honour  the  house 
could  confer,  and  which  should  al¬ 
ways  be  reserved  for  occasions  of 
splendid  merit  like  the  present. 

The  motion  was  then, agreed  to, 
nemine  dissenlitnte. 

Lord  Liverpool  then  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  sir  W.  Beresford 
and  the  other  generals  and  officers 
in  both  armies,  with  a  resolution, 
“  that  the  house  do  highly  approve 
of  the  bravery  and  good  conduct 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  belonging  to  the  same” 
Both  motions  were  agreed  to,  nem. 
diss. 

May  21. — In  the  house  of  lords, 
earl  Stanhope  presented  a  petition 
against  the  bill  brought  in  by  lord 
viscount  Sidmouth  for  amending 
the  toleration  act. 

The  petition  having  been  receiv¬ 
ed,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  and 
after  bearing  his  testimony  to  the 
good  intentions  of  his  noble  friend 
who  had  introduced  the  bill,  and 
who,  he  was  confident,  had  nothing 
in  view  dangerous  to  the  whole¬ 


some  and  wise  system  of  toleration 
in  this  country,  expressed  his  doubts 
respecting  the  prudence  of  his  fur¬ 
ther  pressing  the  measurer  If  it 
were  passed,  the  good  that  was  to 
be  expected  would  be  comparative¬ 
ly  much  less  than  was  expected  in 
any  view  of  the  subject.  But  if  it 
were  passed  under  the  present  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  its  object,  and  the. 
alarm  and  apprehension  thereby 
created,  the  evils  produced  by  it 
might  far  preponderate.  The  to¬ 
leration  laws,  he  was  ready  to  say, 
were  matters  on  which  he  thought . 
the  legislature,  should  not  touch, 
unless  it  were  from  causes  of  great 
and  paramount  necessity.  Under: 
all  these  circumstances,  he  trusted 
that  his  noble  friend  would  see  the 
propriety  of  not  further  pressing 
his  bill. 

Lord  viscount  Sidmouth  said, 
that  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  of; 
considerable  difficulty,  as  he  must 
consider  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  noble  "earl  as  the  sentiments- 
of  the  government,  of  which  he 
was  a  principal  part. — Yet,  if  his 
noble  friend  confessed  that  miscon¬ 
ceptions  had  gone  abroad  on  the 
object  of  his  measure,  that  could, 
not  be  a  reason  sufficient  for  him 
to  withdraw  his  bill  in  the  present 
stage  of  it.  The  greatest  miscon¬ 
ceptions,  misapprehensions,  and, , 
he  might  add,  misrepresentations, 
of  the  bill  had  been  made  without 
doors  ;  but  although  it  was  not  re¬ 
gular  in  that  stage  to  enter  into 
particulars,  he  should  for  conve¬ 
nience,  if  not  regularly,  take  that 
opportunity  of  stating  what  his  bill 
was,  and  what  it  was  not. 

Earl  Grey  spoke  to  order.  He 
would  be  the  last  person  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  noble  viscount,  but  it  was 
certainly  quite  out  of  order  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  details  of  the  question 
on  the  presentation  of  the  petitions, 
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when  the  opportunity  6f  addressing 
the  house  would  so  soon  occur  on 
the  second  reading.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  purity  of  intention 
bv  which  his  noble  friend  was  ac- 

J 

tuated,  and  that  he  entertained  no 
design  of  infringing  on  the  just 
and  liberal  toleration  of  every 
man’s  opinipn  and  worship  ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  present  was 
not  the  time  for  dicussing  the  ques¬ 
tion,  when  they  were  receiving  pe¬ 
titions,  unless  the  reception  of 
them  was  to  be  objected  to* 

Lord  viscount  SidmOuth  Said, 
he  should  not  further  trouble  the 
house  at  that  time.  It  had  not 
been  his  intention  to  take  up  their 
time  long ;  but  he  should  reserve 
himself  to  the  second  reading,  then 
more  fully  to  explain  himself. 

Earl  Stanhope  presented  several 
other  petitions  from  different  dis¬ 
senting  congregations  in  various 
parts  of  England,  (Castlecary, 
Market  Har borough,  &c.)  which 
were  severally  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Lord  Holland  rose,  and  said,- 
that  he  had  numerous  petitions  to 
present  to  the  house  against  the 
present  bill ;  the  first  of  which  he 
should  move  to  'be  read.  It  was 
the  joint  petition  of  the  three  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  dissenters  in 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  namely,  the  presbyterian, 
lhe  baptist,  and  the  independent. 
He  should  say  little  byway  of  pre¬ 
face,  except  that  he  believed  that 
this,  as  well  as  other  petitions,  would 
show  that  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  were  not  so  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  character  oi  a  bill 
brought  into  parliament,  as  not  to 
see  and  to  appreciate  its  conse¬ 
quences  to  their  civil  6r  their  religi¬ 
ous  liberty.  lie  was  happy  to 
hear  from  the  noble  secretary  of 
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state,  what  he  had  heard  from  him 
that  night,  on  the  impolicy'  of  such 
a  measure.  But  he  must  say,  that 
•  the  noble  viscount  had  very  fairly 
shaped  his  course  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  both  last  session  and  this. 
He  (lord  Holland)  had,  last  June, 
stated  his  intention  tq  look  with 
much  care  and  great  jealousy  at 
any  attempt  to  meddle  With,  or 
impair,  the  provisions  of  the  tolera¬ 
tion  act ;  and  he  thanked  the  noble 
viscount  for  having  so  Lully  ex¬ 
plained  his  views  this  session*.  He 
could  not  however  avoid  expressing 
his  surprise  and  regret,  that  the 
noble  secretary  of  state  had  not. 
taken  an  earlier  opportunity,  either 
last  session  or  this,  of  stating  his 
prudential  objections  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  measure,  instead  of 
leaving  that  to  the  present  occasion, 
when  the  petitions  against  it  were 
crowding  in  from  all  parts  of  En- 
gland.  He  then  presented  the  pe¬ 
tition  ;  which  was  received,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  Holland  then  stated,  that 
he  had  a  great  number  of  other 
petitions. 

The  earl  of  Hardwieke  said,  it 
was  desirable  to  know  whether  any 
of  those  petitions  contained  matter 
which  reflected  upon,  or  was  irregu¬ 
lar  to  be  presented  to,  that  house. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  read  them  all.  Se¬ 
veral  he  had  read,  which  contained 
no  such  matter.  '  But  he  should 
feel  pleasure  in  having  them  all 
read  to  the  house,  if  it  should  not 
be  too  inconvenient  in  respect  p£ 
time. 

Tire  earl  of  Lauderdale  said, 
that  he  also  had  many  petitions  to 
present.  Such  was,  however,  the 
opinion  he  entertained  of  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  character  of  the 
persons  who  had  framed  them,  that 
L  2  if 
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if  there  was  any  intention  shown 
of  casting  doubts  or  reflections  on 
them,  he  should  certainly  move, 
that  any  one  of  those  which  he 
should  present  should  be  read. 

The  petitions  presented  by  lord 
Holland  were  then  received,  the 
preambles  read,  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table.  They  were  from  con¬ 
gregations  in  a  number  df  places  in 
Wiltsh  ire,  Essex,  Dorset,  Berks, 
Middlesex',  &c.  One  petition,  we 
believe,  was  signed  by  above  four 
•thousand  persons. 

The  earl  of  Moira  rose,  and  after 
some  observations  on  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  petitioners,  declared 
his  readiness  to  take  his  responsibi¬ 
lity  for  the  propriety  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  they'  contained.  Elis  lord- 
ship  then  presented  a  great  number 
of  petitions  from  different  places 
in  London,  Westminster,  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Cambridgeshire, 
.Essex,  Berks,  and  Sussex  ;  Bucks, 
Wilts,  Leicestershire,  Norfolk, 
Hants,  Herts,  Derbyshire,  War¬ 
wickshire,  Northamptonshire,  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  &c.  amounting  to  about 
fifty — the  particular  towns  we  are 
unable  to  specify  ; — all  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  then 
rose,  and  presented  numerous  peti¬ 
tions  from  Bath,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Kent,  and  various  other  places, 
with  signatures  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  names;  all 
which  were  taken  as  read,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Earl  Grey  presented  a  petition 
from  a  congregation  at  Bristol, 
which  we  understood  his  lordship  to 
say  was  intended  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  high  steward  of  that 
city  (lord  Grenville).  His  noble 
friend  could  not  attend  in  the  house 
that  night;  but  he  was  confident 
from  what  he  knew  of  his  opinions 


respecting  the  important  subject  of; : 
toleration,  that  he  was  favourable  to 
the,  prayer  of  the  petition.  Or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  observed, . 
that  persons  not  dissenters,  but  : 
friends  to  the  principle  of  toleration, 
had  signed  the  petition. 

Earl  Grey  then  presented  many 
other  petitions  from  Lewes,  Ports-  : 
mouth,  Daventry,Colnbrook,  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  other  places,  which  were 
also  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  earl  of  Rosslyn  presented 
several  similar  petitions  from  diffe-  . 
rent  places.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the.  i 
table. 

Lord  Erskine  stated,  that  he  had  ’ 
nearly  200  petitions  to  present  on  the 
same  important  subject.  He  should  ' 
make  no  other  prefatory  remark,  but; 
to  say,  that  they  contained  the  same, 
opinions  on  that  question  which  he. 
himself  maintained  on  the  subject* 
of  the  toleration  act.  These  peti¬ 
tions  were  presented,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table.  They  were  from 
all  parts  of  England,  and  some  of 
them  had  an  immense  number  of 
signatures. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  then 
stated,  that  he  had  above  100  diffe¬ 
rent  petitions  to  present  to  their i 
lordships  on  the  same  subject,  and 
of  the  same  tenour.  The  first  pe¬ 
tition  he  presented,  his  lordship* 
stated,  was  signed  by  many  persons  ' 
not  protestant  dissenters ;  several 
of  them  beneficed  clergymen  of' 
the  established  church,  who,  equal- . 
ly  with  the  protestant  dissenters, 
deprecated  any  interference  with 
the  toleration  laws,  and  was  signed 
by  896  persons.  All  these  petitions 
were  also  received,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  number  of  petitions  received 
was  about  five  hundred. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then 
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called  for  by  several  lords  ;  when, 
after  some  pause  had  occurred, 
Lord  viscount  Sidmouth  rose, 
and  said,  that  in  moving  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  this  bill  he  should 
make  no  remarks  on  the  number 
of  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  against  it,  as  he  readily 
supposed  that  the  petitioners  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  what  they  had  ex¬ 
pressed  with  respect  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  it.  His  noble  friend  (lord 
Liverpool)  had  truly  stated,  that 
great  misconception  and  misappre¬ 
hension  had  gone  forth  respecting 
the  bill,  and,  he  must  add,  great 
misrepresentation.  The'  various 
public  resolutions  were,  for  the 
greater  part,  inapplicable  to  the 
real  objects  of  his  bill.  .  When  the 
intelligent  mind  of  his  noble  friend 
was  not  quite  free  from  miscon¬ 
ception,  he  could  not  wonder  at  see¬ 
ing  the  misapprehensions  of  others. 
It  seemed  to  be  thought  that  some 
change  was  intended  in  our  tole¬ 
ration  laws.  What  was  it  ?  The 
object  of  the  bill,  the  clauses  of 
which  might  be  amended  in  the 
committee,  was  merely  to  give 
uniformity  to  the  two  acts  on  which 
our  system  of  toleration  was  found¬ 
ed  ;  it's  object  was  not  to  exclude 
any  class  of  dissenters,  but  to 
comprehend  all,  according  to  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  those  acts. 
This  was  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
bill.  He  was  led  to  propose  it, 
fro  pi  information  he  had  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  since  received,  of  what 
was  and  is  the  prevalent  mode  of 
executing  those  acts.— -He  lament¬ 
ed  to  think  that  the, effect  of  those 
bills  was,  that  any  ignorant  person, 
of  depraved  morals,  should  be  able, 
by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
by  making  the  declaration  against 
popery,  and  subscribing  to  certain 
articles  of  the  church,  declaring 
himself,  under  the  1 9th  of  the  pre¬ 


sent  king,  a  Christian  and  a  pro- 
testant,  and  a  believer  that  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  contained  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  to  claim  his 
license,  and  that  his  certificate 
should  enable  him  to  preach  any 
where  any  doctrines  he  pleased  ; 
and  that  this  did,  in  fact,  till  1802, 
exempt  him  from  many  civil,  and 
from  all  military,  services.  At 
first  he  could  hardly  credit  that  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  laws.  He  could 
state,  but  that  he  feared  fatiguing 
their  lordships,  informations  from 
many  magistrates,  of  numerous  ap¬ 
plications  at*  quarter  sessions  evi¬ 
dently  to  obtain  these  exemptions. 
He  had  heard  a  circumstance 
which  he  considered  as  creditable 
to  a  sect  of  dissenters,  wherein 
they  acknowledged  these  abuses, 
and  expressed  their  desire  to  correct 
them  by  the  expulsion  of  some 
such  unworthy  persons.--— —[The 
Wesley  connexion  was  here  alluded 
to.]  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
they  who  so  acted  to  evade  the 
laws,  would  be  deterred  by  fear  of 
their  brethren  ?  He  had  learned 
with  satisfaction,  that  though  the 
prevalent  interpretation  of  die  law 
was  as  he  had  stated,  yet  with 
many  well-informed'  and  respect¬ 
able  persons  it  was  not  so.  In  De¬ 
von,  Norfolk,  Bucks,  and  in  Suf¬ 
folk  too,  he  learned  that  that  inter¬ 
pretation  was  not  admitted.  Feel¬ 
ing  the  abuses  that  were  com¬ 
mitted — learning  the  opinions  of 
enlightened  men,  and  the  practice 
of  many  respectable  magistrates  on 
this  subject, he  hadfelt  it  necessary  to 
bring  the  consideration  of  it  before 
parliament.  He  had  been  encou¬ 
raged  to  do  so  by  the  opinions  of  re¬ 
spectable  persons,  of  magistrates  and 
judges  ;  and  he  had  stated  in  June 
1809, that  he  intended  to  do  nothing 
but  what  was  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  toleration  of  the  protectant 
L  3  dissenters, 
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dissenters,  as  well  as  the  support  of 
'  the  church  of  England,  of  which 
he  gloried  in  being  a  member.  By 
this  fair  standard  he  had  proceeded, 
and  in  his  bill  there  was  nothing  to 
be  found  inconsistent  with  it.  He 
had  not  contented  himself  with  the 
authorities  he  had  mentioned,  but 
had  sought  further  information, 
and  even  communication,  with  va¬ 
rious  dissenters.  From  some  of 
them  he  had  received  voluntary 
communications,  and  with  others 
he  had  had  conversation  ;  and  he 
could  truly  aver,  that  though  many 
wished  he  should  take  no  steps  in  the 
business,  few  objected  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  he  proposed.  They  thought 
merely,  that  though  the  measure 
was  innocent,  yet  that  it  might  ex¬ 
cite  in  other  quarters  a  disposition 
to  introduce  into  it  objecdonable 
clauses.  They  did  wot  seem,  on 
the  whole,  to  think  there  wars  any 
thins:  in  it  materially  objectionable. 
Every  class  of  dissenting  preachers, 
in  fact,  who  had  separate  congre¬ 
gations,  were  left  by  this  bill  in  the 
same  state  as  before,  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  ail  sorts  of  impediments, 
and  the  magistrate  would  know 
better  what  was  his  duty  on  such 
subjects. — What  better  mode  of  at¬ 
testation  could  there  be,  than  that 
of  several  persons  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  for  those  who  sought  for  li¬ 
censes  ?  As  to  the  question  of  sub¬ 
stantial  and  reputable  householders, 
or  householders  merely,  that  was  a 
consideration  for  the  committee. 
There  was  no  regulation  intended, 
but  to  relieve  them  from  different 
practice  at  different  quarter-sessions. 
The  second  point  applied  to  such 
as  had  not  Separate  congregations, 
tie  did  pot  expect  to  meet  with 
any  difficulty  on  this  subject  from  . 
the  quarter  whence  it  arose.  It 
would  be  a  farce  to  talk  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  he  confessed,  and  at  the  same 


time  to  exclude  this  class  of  persons 
from  the  rights  allowed  to  other 
protestant  dissenters,  though  he 
must,  say,  that  he  knew'-  they  had 
often  given  great  pain  and  vexation 
to  many  most  excellent  and  meri¬ 
torious  bcueficed  clergymen.  Yet 
he  must  in  candour  admit,  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
would,  through  our  own  unpardon¬ 
able  and  abominable  neglect,  be 
deprived  of  all  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  were  it  not  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  these  persons.  Millions  in 
this  country  wer-e  indebted  to  them 
for  their  religious  instruction.— 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  withhold 
the  only  means  of  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge.  He  had  not, 

O  f 

therefore,  excluded  such  persons ; 
which  would  have  been  contrary 
to  indispensable  and  eternal  justice. 
The  third  point  of  his  bill  related 
to  probationers.  He  had,  on  that 
point,  proposed,  that  six  persons 
should  sign  their  belief  of  the  sober 
and  exemplary  life,  of  the  capacity. 
See.  of  the  individual.  What  test 
could  be  more  moderate  ?  His 
object  was  to  follow  up  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  toleration  laws,  wqich 
never  meant  that  any  person  should 
assume  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
a  preacher  and  teacher,  and  ex¬ 
ercise  such  important  function's, 
without  some  attestations.  Any  1 
person  under  the  bill  might  then 
be  chosen,  nay,  he  might  be  said 
even  to  choose  himself,  if  he  no- 
cured  such  attestations.  He  con¬ 
fessed  he  did,  confidently,  but,  as 
he  had  found,  vainly,  expect  that 
lie  should  have  had  the  consent  of 
ail  die  sects  and  descriptions  who 
felt  what  was  due  to  the  purity, 
sanctity,  and  dignity  of  religion. 
All  he  was  apprehensive  of  was, 
that  some  friends  to  the  established 
church  might  think  the  bill  would 
be  inefficient  for  what  was  requi¬ 
site  j 
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si\e ;  but  he  never  thought  that 
any  protestant  dissenter  would  con¬ 
sider  it  inconsistent  with  the  wise 
and  just  enactments  of  the  tolera¬ 
tion  laws.  He  learned  that  in  the 
customs  of  dissenters,  probation 
was  necessary  for  the  proof  of  the 
gifts  necessary  for  the  ministerial 
office :  therefore  he  had  merely 
proposed  that  three  dissenting 
preachers  should  sig*n  a  testimony 
in  the  probationer’s  favour.  In  our 
own  church,  by  our  ecclesiastical 
laws,  there  were  certain  probations 
and  attestations  to  be  made.  A 
deacon  must  have  the  testimonials 
of  three  clergymen  to  his  life,  gifts, 
His  name  must  also  be  read 
three  times  in  church.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  always  pre¬ 
vented  improper  introductions,  but 
that  such  were  the  precautions  that 
were  observed  by  law.  Though  he 
had  received  much  information 
•on  the  subject,  no  man  should  be 
placed  by  him  in  an  unpleasant  si¬ 
tuation  by  his  stating  his  name, 
though  there  were  noble  lords  pre¬ 
sent  who  knew  what  information 
he  had  received.  From  the  itine¬ 
rant  methodists,  of  whom  he  did 
not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully, 
he  had  Grounds  on  which  -lie  ex- 

CV,  t  * 

pected  their  approbation.  He  had 
formed  his  opinions  from  those  of 
magistrates  and  respectable  gentle¬ 
men  of  various  descriptions.  Ob¬ 
jections  had  been  stated  at  first  by 
his  noble  friend,  for  whom  he'  had 
much  respect  (lord  Holland),  who 
seemed  to  think  that  any  man  had  a 
right  to  take  on  himself  the  office  of 
teacher, on  making  the  declarations, 
See.  and  that  it  was  not  a  question 
for  the  legislature  to  take  up.  He 
would  say  that  this  opinion  was- 
utterly  inconsistent  with-  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  toleration  act.  That  act,- 
right  or  wrong,  was  a  measure  of 
condition.  Ide  never  could  agree 


to  those  broad  principles.  But  in 
some  respects  he  thought  those  laws 
intolerant,  where,  for  instance,  they 
limited  religious  doctrines.  His 
noble  friend  had  called  the  tolera¬ 
tion  act  the  palladium  of  religious 
liberty.  What  did  he  admire  in  it? 
Its  beneficent  effects,  he  had  said, 
in  its  providing  freedom  of  worship. 
Could  he  denv  that  it  was  differ- 

j 

ently  acted  upon  in  different  coun¬ 
ties  ?  In  proportion  to  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  it,  his  wish  should  be  to 
render  its  operation  universal.  It’ 
was  not  so  at  present.  There  was 
no  case  wherein,  when  the  license 
had  been  refused,  the  party  had,  at 
least  for  many  years,  resorted  to 
the  court  of  king’s  bench.  He  went 
to  another  county.  Thus,  there  was 
a  different  interpretation  in  coun¬ 
ties  bordering  on  each  other.  Let 
the  benefit,  therefore,  be  made  uni¬ 
versal.  If  this  measure  were  im¬ 
proper,  come  at  once  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  broad  principle,  and  try 
to  alter  the  laws  in  that  way.  That 
broad  principle  had  never  existed 
in  any  age  or  in  any  country. 
Iff i story,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
showed  the  importance  that  had 
been  always  attached  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  which  had  never  been  assum¬ 
ed,  but  conferred.  He  was  not  so 
read  in  the  sacred  Writing's  as  he 

o 

ought  to  be,  and  he  could  touch  on 
them  only  with  great  deference. 
But  he  had  read,  “  Lay  hands  sud¬ 
denly  on  no  man  and  also,  tnat 
persons  chosen  for  such  situations 
should  he  “  of  good  report.”  He 
could  not  think  of  the  argument 
taken  from  the  low  condition  of 
those  who,  in  earlier  days,  received 
their  divine  missions,  as  applicable 
to  present  times,  and  as  giving  au¬ 
thority  to  the  persons  he  had  al¬ 
luded  to,  to  lay  their  claims  to  di¬ 
vine  influence,  without  any  attesta¬ 
tions  of  their  character  and  qualifi- 
L  F  cations. 
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cations.  The  early  ages  of  the 
church  showed,  that  purity  of  cha¬ 
racter  was  held  indispensable  to 
him  who  attempted  to  enter  into 
the  solemn  offices  of  the  priesthood. 
His  noble  friend  had  said,  that  no 
case  had  been  made  cut.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  'their  lordships  on  that 
point.  He  then  stated  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  recently  happened  at 
Stafford,  when  the  magistrate,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  regularly,  required  the 
applicant  to  write  his  name  ;  but 
who  answered,  that  he  came  there 
not  to  write  but  to  make  the  decla¬ 
ration.  He  was  convinced  he  had 
now  made  out  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  second  reading,  and  for  go- 
ing  into  the  committee.  The  noble 
lord  proceeded  to  state,  -from  a  pa¬ 
per  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  which 
the  writer  mentioned  as  an  instance 
of  the  laxity  with  which  licenses  to 
preach  were  granted,  that  he  had 
heard  a  person  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London,  who  seemed  well 
•versed  in  all  the  atheistical  and  de- 
istical  arguments  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  lecturing  to  a  crowded  au¬ 
dience  for  two  "hours  and  a  halt, 
and  broaching  the  most  irreligious 
and  even  blasphemous  doctrines. 
The  bill  which  he  bad  introduced 
would  naturally  check  the  exist¬ 
ence  or  spreading  of  such  abuses, 
which  could  nof  fail  to  be  lamented 
by  every  man  who  was  a  friend  to 
the  morals  or  the  happiness  of  all 
classes  of  society ;  and  he  feared 
that  the  broad  principle  stated  on 
a  former  night  by  his  noble  inend 
(lord  Holland)  tended  to  let  loose 
this  class  of  men,  whose  labours 
must  be  so  destructive  to  civilized 
society.  Their  lordships  did  not 
do  their  duty,  if  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  absolved  from  attending  to 
the  prevention  of  such  abuses.  It 
was  their  duty  to  protect  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  the  unwary  from  being 


led  astray,  and  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  such  mischievous 
practices.  The  noble  lord  then 
alluded  to  various  resolutions  that 
had  been  published  in  the  news-- 
papers. '  It  had  surprised  him  much, 
to  observe  one  set  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  subscribed  by  a  very  respect¬ 
able  gentleman,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  other  house  of  parliament 
(Mr.  W.  Smith),  in  which  the  bill 
was  represented  as  being  designed 
to  abridge  religious  liberty.  He 
saw  with  astonishment  that  such 
an  object  was  ascribed  to  the  mea-  • 
sure,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  thoughts.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  could  not  help  ex¬ 
pressing  an  ardent  wish  that  the 
bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  in 
order  that  it  might  go  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  where  it  might  undergo  a 
variety  of  amendments.  He  him¬ 
self  should  propose  several  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  committee  ;  but  if  he 
perceived  a  strong  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  their  lordships  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  bill,  however  much  he 
should  regret  it,  he  should  respect¬ 
fully  acquiesce  in  their  decision.  He 
concluded  with  moving,  that  the 
bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
declared  his  utter  abhorrence  of 
every  species  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion.  Whilst  he  lamented  the  er¬ 
rors,  as  he  thought  them,  of  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  England,  he  admitted  that  they 
had  a  full  right  to  the  sober  and 
conscientious  profession  of  their 
own  religious  opinions.  Thc'-sacred 
writings  were  allowed  by  all  pro- 
testants  to  be  the  great  standard  of 
religious  doctrine, but  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them  was  liable  to  error.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  religious  belief  was  not 
to  be  expected,  so  variously  consti¬ 
tuted  were  the  minds  of  men  ;  and 
consequently  religious  coercion  was 
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not  only  absurd  and  impolitic,  but 
for  all  good  purposes  impracticable. 
As  to  the  present  bill,  he  should  de¬ 
liver  his  opinion  very  shortly.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  there  were 
only  two  objects  which  it  had  in 
view:  the  first  was,  to  produce 
uniformity  in  explaining  the  act  oi 
toleration  ;  and  the  second  was,  to 
render  the  class  of  dissepting  mini¬ 
sters  more'  respectable,  by  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  those  who  were  unfit  for 
the  office.  These  objects  seemed 
laudable  in  themselves,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  increase  the  respectability 
of  the  dissenting  interest.  At  the 
same  time  the  dissenters  themselves 
were  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
concerns ;  and  as  it  appeared  from 
the  great  number  pf  petitions  which 
loaded  the  table  of  the  house,  that 
they  were  hostile  to  the  measure, 
he  thought  it  would  be  both  unwise 
and  impolitic  to  press  this  bill 
against  their  consent.  He  there¬ 
fore  wished  that  the  noble  lord 
would  withdraw  it,  and  put  an  end 
to  that  alarm  which  had  been  ex¬ 
cited,  even  though  it  might  be 
groundless. 

Lord  Erskine  expressed  his  con¬ 
viction,  that  if  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  had  been  delayed  only 
a  few  weeks  longer,  ten  times  the 
number  of  petitions  would  have 
been  presented  against  it,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  that  already  incum¬ 
bered  their  lordships’  table,  and 
loaded  the  floor.  Such  was  the 
opinion  which  the  dissenters  at 
lartre  entertained  of  the  measure, 
and  such  the  anxiety  they  felt  at 
the  appearance  of  encroachment  on 
any  of  the  privileges  which  they 
enjoyed  !  The  bill  professed  to  be 
ci  a  declaratory  nature,  and  merely 
explanatory  of  the  act  of  toleration  ; 
blit  he  would  contend,  that  it  was 
repugnant  both  to  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  toleration  act,  that 


great  palladium  of  religious  liberty. 
He  knew  that  some  descriptions  of 
preachers  among  the  methodists, 
from  which  class  he  had  presented 
so  many  petitions,  asked  no  exemp¬ 
tion  from  serving  in  civil  oflices. 
If  they  refused  to  serve,  their  cer¬ 
tificate  would  not  protect  them. 
The  law  on  this  subject  was  quite 
clear,  and  required  no  explanation. 
If  a  man  was  a  religious  teacher, 
and  had  no  other  avocation,  in  that 
case  he  had  “  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  he  was  a  pastor  and 
had  a  flock,  from  which  it  was  not 
the  meaning  of  the  toleration  act 
that  he  should  be  abstracted  in 
order  to  serve  in  civil  or  military 
offices.  But.  if  all  this  was  not  the 
case,  then  he  could  claim  no  such 
exemption.  If  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  and  the  demand  for  military 
service,  required  that  such  exemp¬ 
tions  should  be  narrowed,  then  do 
it  by  a  special  act  to  that  effect, 
and  not  by  narrowing  the  act  of 
toleration.  He  moved  that  the  bill 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months.' 

The  lord  chancellor  felt  convin¬ 
ced,  that  no  man  was  more  averse 
to  breaking  in  upon  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  toleration  act,  than 
his  noble  friend  who  proposed  the 
bill.  The  different  modes  of  inter¬ 
preting  that  act  were,  however, 
facts  incapable  of  contradiction  ; 
and  if  a  man  was  refused  a  license 
in  one  county,  it  was  much  more 
easy  for  him  to  go  to  another  where 
he  might  obtain  it,  than  apply  for 
a  mandamus  at  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  which  was  necessarily  ac¬ 
companied  with  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  He  also  knew,  that  till  a 
late  act  explained  the  exemptions  as 
to  the  militia,  there  were  great 
doubts  as  to  who  were  entitled  to 
such  exemptions.  To  show  the 
laxity  of  interpretation  which  pre¬ 
vailed 
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Tailed  at  one  time,  he  could  recol¬ 
lect  that  in  his  younger  years,  and 
when  he  was  liable  to  be  drawn  for 
the  militia,  it  was  proposed  to  him 
to  get  himself  exempted  by  paying 
sixpence  for  a  license.  He  knew 
the  law  was  so  understood  at  that 
time ;  erroneously  unquestionably. 
Tie  (the  lord  chancellor)  had 
known  of  some  instances  that  oc¬ 
curred,  among  those  persons  who 
came  to  take  the  qualifications,  of 
the  most  total  ignorance.  There 
were  some  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  who  absolutely, 
when  the  name  of  another  was 
written  down,  carried  it  away  as 
their  own.  He  believed  the  hill  to  be 
well  intended,  and  capable  of  doing 
good ;  but  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  he  thought  that  to  press  it  on 
the  house  would  not  be  advisable. 

Lord  Holland,  in  allusion  to  the 
assertion,  that,  the  majority  of  the 
petitioners  probably, did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  measure  against  winch 
they  petitioned,  observed,  that  tire 
holding  such  language  was  singu¬ 
larly  unbecoming  and  offensive. 
Looking  at  the  immense  number 
who  signed  the  petitions  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  it  was  no  light  libel  to  stigma¬ 
tize  them  with  want  of  understand¬ 
ing  On  a  question  that  so  closely 
touched  their  immediate  interests. 
A  right  reverend  prelate  (the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury)  had  said, 
that  the  deluge  of  petitions  which 
overflowed  their  table,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  misapprehension.  To 
follow  up  the  metaphor,  it  might 
be  said  that  this  deluge  was 
brought  down  by  the  flagrant  sin 
of  the  bill.  Two  charges  had  been 
casually  thrown  out  against  him 
(lord  Holland)  :  one,  that  he  push¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  religious  liberty  to 
an  extent  which  struck  at  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  itself.  This  he  must 
utterly  deny.  He  could  not  alto¬ 


gether  understand  the  form,  of  the. 
clause.  The  other  was,  that  he 
gave  absurd  and  extravagant  praise 
to  the  toleration  act,  an  act  which 
had  been  characterized  as  abomina¬ 
bly  intolerant.  He  would  not  go 
into  those  considerations,  but  come 
directly  to  the  bill.  He  had  be¬ 
fore  declared  his  principles,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  now  to  shrink  from  : 
them.  He  was  an  enemy,  a  most 
decided,  principled,  and  resolved 
enemy,  tq  restraints  on  religious 
freedom.  He  was  convinced  that 
every  man  had  a  natural  right  to 
choose  his  mode  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing, -and  that  no  authority  ought 
to  interfere  with  the  choice.  A  , 
man  iiad  as  good  a  right  to  preach  I 
a  peculiar  doctrine  as  he  had  to 
print  it.  It  was  not  meant  to  say, 
that  if  seditious  or  blasphemous 
doctrines  were  uttered,  they  were 
not  to  be  visited  ;  but  those  offences 
required  no  new  parliamentary  in¬ 
fliction.  Every  man  had  a  right 
to  carry  arms';  but  it  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  call  upon,  parliament  now 
to  tell  him  he  had  no  right  to  com¬ 
mit  murder  with  those  arms.  But 
if  there  was  a  right  which  it  was 
dangerous  and  guilty  to  controvert, 
it  was  the  right  of  every  man  to 
interpret  scripture  after  his  own 
manner.  In  the  language  of  the 
right  reverend  prelate,  (the  archbi-  i 
shop  of  Canterbury,)  the  scriptures  i 
were  a  great  largess  to  the  world, 
a  mighty  and  a  free  gift  to  all  man¬ 
kind  ;  not  restrained  to  the  disci¬ 
ples  or  the  discipline  of  a  peculiar 
church,  but  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world,  lie  considered  the  to¬ 
leration  act  as  the  great  religious 
charter  ;  and  religious  liberty  could 
not  subsist,  unless  it  was  perfect 
and  secure.  In  the  language  of 
Locke,  it  was  equal  and  impartial 
and  entire  liberty,  of  which  religion 
and  religious  men  stood  in  need. 

The 
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The  toleration  act  had  two  parts. 
One  of  them  was  a  most  generous 
and  liberal  concession  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  other  was  nothing  be¬ 
yond  a  bare  and  scanty  admission 
of  an  undoubted -right.  In  one  of 
those  parts  a  crowd  of  laws  were 
merely  done  away,  which  were  a 
shame  to  the  statute  book ;  laws 
that  ought  never  to  have  existed. 
In  the  other,  it  was  enacted,  that 
on  signing  certain  articles,  an  im¬ 
munity  from  specified  inconve¬ 
niences  should  be  given  to  dissent-' 
ing  ministers.  He  was  always  un¬ 
willing  that  questions.of  this  nature 
should  be  stirred.  He  would  not 
go  into  the  question  ;  but  if  it 
pleased  the'  house  that  the  tolera¬ 
tion  act,  which  had  slept  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years,  should  be 
roused  once  more,  be  was  ready  to 
meet  the  whole  discussion.  When 
the  noble  lord  (Sidmouth)  had 
given  notice  of  his  measure,  the 
house  could  scarcely  guess  the  as¬ 
pect  in  which  it  was  afterwards  to 
look  upon  it.  But  at  every  re¬ 
petition  of  the  notice,  something 
was  added.  The  evil  complained 
of  by  the  noble  lord  was  more  and 
more  seen  to  be  visionary;  but 
the  remedy  was  seen  to  be  more 
and  more  violent.  One  diminished 
j.s  the  other  increased.  As  to  the 
evils  which  the  hill  was  to  remedy, 
there'  was  no  document  before  the 
house  to  prove  that  there  was  any 
loss  of  militia  service  by  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  dissenters.  rI  he  noble 
lord  (Sidmouth)  had  established 
his  opinion  on  some  private  letters, 
on  which  probably  that  noble  lord 
placed  much  reliance.  But  were 
thb>e  things  to  be  documents,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  house  to  heap  disabi¬ 
lities  on  the  whole  immense  body 
of  dissenters  ?  One  of  those  let¬ 
ters  was  from  a  gentleman,  who 
cujnplained  that  a  preacher  in  his 
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neighbourhood  was  an  atheist  and 
deist  at  once;  that  he  denied  a 
first  cause,  and  preached  a  first 
cause  ;  and  it  was  upbn  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  such  correspondents  that 
the  present  bill  was  built !  No 
mandamus  had  been  applied  for  in 
the  king’s  bench,  and  therefore  the 
questions  of  immunities  were  to  be 
actually  a  abated  by  the  house  of 
lords !  1  If  two  country  justices 
Were  to  disagree  on  any  point,  and 
the  dispute  was  too  trivial  for  the 
quarter  sessions,  it  was  to  be 
brought  before  the  house  of  lords  [ 
The  part  of  the  bill  which  went  to 
force  the  dissenting  ministers  to  be 
moral,  after  the  fashion  of  the  noble 
lord,  was  new  and  offensive,  and 
tyrannical.  This  was  the  distinct 
meaning, of  the  noble  lord.  He 
would  manufacture  the  dissenting 
ministers  into  precisely  such  men 
as  he  would  wish  to  have  preaching 
to  himself;  but  this  was  not  the 
speeies  of  preacher  that  the  dis¬ 
senters  chose.  This  attempt  of 
measuring  the  morality  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  minister  by  the  noble  lord’s 
private  conceptions,  was  totally- 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  to¬ 
leration  act,  and  was  calculated  to 
be  eminently  offensive  and  vexa¬ 
tious.  What  Was  the  mode  of  qua¬ 
lification  ?  They  must  find  six 
housekeepers  to  vouch  for  their 
morality.  And  who  were  those 
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that  were  to  have  the  power  of 
bringing  forward  six  housekeepers 
to  speak  to  character  ?  or  who  was 
to  deny  to  the  dissenters  the  right 
of  1  laving  humble  men  for  their 
teachers?  Suppose  five  hundred 
paupers  chose  to  hear  religion  from 
a  man  of  their  owp  choosing  and 
of  their  own  class,  was  it  to  be’ said, 
that  the  desire  was  beyond  what 

j 

might  be  permitted  ?  and  yet  where 
was  this  teacher  to  find  his  six 
housekeeping  vouchers  ?  Or  was 
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the  argument  to  be  persisted  in  by 
those  TlV."'  T  ho  were  so  ready  to 
boast  or  their  attachment  to  reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  acknowledge  as  one 
of  its  glories,  that  i:  had  risen  by 
the  labours  ' of  humble  men,  not 
merely  without  dependence  on, 
but  in  opposition  to,  the  wealth, and 
influence  and  power  of  the  great 
of  this  world !  Yet  it  was  not 
enough  for  the  bill,  that  the  dis¬ 
senting  minister  should  be  devout 
and  learned,  but  that  he  should  be 
proved  so  to  his  congregation. 
How  ?  By  the  signature  of  six  house¬ 
keepers.  Was  his  ordeal  to  end 
here  ?  No  ;  the  judgement  of  the 
six  housekeepers  was  to  be  revised 
by  a  country  justice,  before  the  dis¬ 
senting  congregation  could  be  se¬ 
cure  of  the  teacher  whom  they  had 
originally  chosen  for  his  fitness. 
The  article  on  probationers  was  tin- 

i. 

just  and  absurd.  When  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  dissenting  pulpit,  a 
number  of  candidates  usually  ap¬ 
peared,  who  were  to  give  evidence 
of  their  qualities,  by  preaching, 
before  they  had  or  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  an  appointment.  By  the 
operation  of  the  article  now  alluded 
to,  those  young  men  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  Horrid  penalties  of  the 
conventicle  act.  If  this  bill  were 
to  pass,  they  would  find  50,000 
methodist  teachers  applying  imme¬ 
diately  for  licenses,  for  fear  of  pro¬ 
secution.  But  though  the  regular 
methodist  teachers  might  not  have 
any  thing  to  fear  from  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  that  nature,  since  the  wise 
statute  of  Anne, — the- whole  im¬ 
portant  body  of  the  itinerants 
would  be  exposed  to  peculiar  ha¬ 
zard.  The  noble  lord  (Sidmouth) 
had  spoken  of  having  had  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  many  re  spectable  dis¬ 
senters  on  the  bill  ;  but  he  (lord 
Holland  )had  conversed  with  many 
on  the  subject,  and  he  had  not 


found  one  who  did  not  decidedly 
disapprove  of  it  altogether,  '"be 
hill  was  completely  at  varianeqaj 
with  the  original  idea  thrown  out1 
to  the  house,  as  he  cmderstdo'd  it; , 
and  he  could  not  doubt  hat  it  was 
at  variance  with  all  that  he  had 
ever  learnt  to  Vevere  as  the  genuine 
principles  of  religious  liberty. 

Lord  Stanhope  never  felt  more 
pleasure  in  his  whole  parliamentary 
life  than  he  had  done  on  this  very 
day  ;  and  if  any  asked  him  the 
reason,  he  would  tell  them,  it  was ; 
at  the  immense  heap  of  petitions 
that  was  then  strewed  upon  their 
floor,  and  piled  upon  their  table, . 
and  all  against  thy  wretched  bill. . 
He  liked  this,  because  a  kind  of 
silly  talk  had  been  going  abroad, , 
that  there  was  no  public,  hie  had 
always  thought  otherwise.  And . 
he  saw  today  that  there  was  a  pub¬ 
lic,  and  a  public  opinion,  and  a. 
public  spirit.  He  saw  it  in  the  • 
multitude  of  petitions  sent  up  on  so 
short  a  notice;  and  be  was  rejoiced, 
to  find  it  alive,  active,  and  ener¬ 
getic.  He  would  not  talk  of  the 
bill ;  that  was  dead  and  gone  ;  and 
it  would  be  beneath  a  man  of  sense 
to  quarrel  with  the  carcase.  The 
bill  was  declaratory  as  well  as  ac- 
tive,  and  it  was  illegal  as  well  as 
either.  He  defied  all  the  lawyers 
in  or  out  of  the  house  to  pi  ove  that  i 
this  wretched  and  unfortunate  bill  > 
was  net  illegal.  He  would  not 
condescend  to  argue  every  point  of 
it.  It  was  unnecessary  to  argue 
upon  what  was  beyond  human 
help.  It  was  all  over  with  the  bill ; 
its  hour  was  come;  the  bill  was 
dead  and  gone ;  but  lie  must  say 
something  on  the  subject,  however. 
He  hated  the  name  of  the  tolera¬ 
tion  act.  He  hated  the  word  tole¬ 
ration.  It  was  a  beggarly,  narrow, 
worthless  word  ;  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  He  hated  toleration,  be¬ 
cause 
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cause  he  loved  liberty.  There  was 
nor.  a  man  in  that  house— not  one 
among  the  law  lords — not  one,  per¬ 
haps,  among  the  bishops  them¬ 
selves,  that  had  read  so  many  of  our 
religious  statutes  as  he  had.  He  had 
read  nearly  tiiree  hundred  of  those 
statutes  ;  and  disgusting,  and  fool¬ 
ish,  and  wicked,  the  most  of  them 
were.  There  was  but  one  good 
statute  that  he  saw,  and  that  was 
a  model  for  statutes ;  it  was  the 
wisest  one  on  religion  that  he  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  a  statute  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  which  abolished  the 
whole  set  of  religious  statutes  be¬ 
fore  it — yes,  shovelled  them  away 
all  at  once ;  it  was  the  best  of  sta¬ 
tutes.  Let  the  house  look  to  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  no  tithes  were  paid  there. 
{Hear!  hear !  from  lord  Sid  mouth.) 
Yes,  hear!  hear!  and  let  the 
house  hear  the  way  the  shrewd 
American  reasoned  on  the  subject. 
In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  if  a 
man  gave  the  minister  a  bond  to 
.pay  him  tithe,  the  penalty  would 
not  be  recoverable  in  any  court  of 
the  state.  And  what  did  the  Ame¬ 
rican  say  ?  If  the  clergyman  does 
his  duly,  he  will  make  his  people 
honest,  and  then  he  won’t  want 
bonds  and  seals  :  but  if  his  people 
are  not  honest,  and  won’t  keep 
their  promises  without  being  tied 
down  by  law,  why,  the  minister  has 
not  done  his  duty,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  be  paid.  All,  then,  must 
have  a  right  to  choose  for  them¬ 
selves  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
this  was  not  the  first  time  he 
thought  so.  He  had  made  some 

O 

attempts  at  removing  obnoxious 
persecuting  acts  in  the  last  session ; 
and  he  now  gave  notice,  that  he 
would  do  the  same  this  session,  and 
every  other  session,  and  would  ex¬ 
tend  his  motion  to  the  repeal  of  all 
and  every  act  of  religious  oppression. 

Earl  Buckinghamshire,  though 


he  did  not  disapprove  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  his  noble  friend  (Sid- 
mouth)  not  to  persevere  in  the  bill, 
alter  the  opposition  that  had  been 
manifested  towards  it,  was  still 
convinced  that,  if  the  bill  had  been 
suffered  to  go  into  a  committee,  it 
would  have  come  out  free  from 
many  of  the'  objections  under 
which  it  now  laboured,  and  in  such 
a  state  of  improved  regulation,  as 
would  have  reconciled  to  it  many 
of  those  who  now  seemed  hostile 
to  its  principle  and  enactments. 

Lord  Holland  explained,  by  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
though  every  one  of  the  numerous 
subscribers  to  the  petitions  on  the 
table  might  not  be  fully  acquainted 
with  every  minute  bearing  of  the 
measure  against  which  the  petitions 
were  presented,  yet  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  general  tendency  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  and  that  it  was  injuriously 
calculated  to  restrain  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religious  doctrines. 
As  to  the  statement  attributed  to 
him  by  his  noble  friend  (lord  Buck¬ 
inghamshire),  that  in  his  opinion, 
every  person  who  chose  it  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  mode 
he  thought  best,  he  had  not  gone 
exactly  that  length.  He  had  said, 
and  he  still  maintained,  that  the 
cause  of  religion  would  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  allowing  all  those  who 
thought  that  they  had  a  call  to 
preach  the  gospel,  to  do  so  to  those 
who  liked  his  i  doctrines,  without 
disability  or  restraint  of  any  kind. 

Earl  Grey  said,  though  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  his  noble  friend  (Sid- 
mouth)  did  not  mean  to  press  his 
bill  further ;  yet,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  his  noble  fi  iend  also  on 
the  cross-bench  (lord  Buckingham¬ 
shire),  he  could  not  allow  the 
question  to  be  put  without'  declar¬ 
ing  his  unchangeable  objection  both 
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to  the  details  and  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  to  which  no  modifications 
could  ever  reconcile  him.  The 
principle  of  the  bill  was  restraint — 
restraint  vexatious  and  uncalled  for. 
That  it  is  was  a  bill  of  restraint, 
even  his  noble  friend  (Sidmouth) 
himself  had  not  denied  or  attempt¬ 
ed  to  disguise.  He  (earl  Grey) 
was  against  all  restraint.  He  went 
along  with  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Holland^  in  thinking  that  every 
man  who  was  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  he  had  a  call  to  preach, 
ought  to  have  every  liberty  allowed 
him  to  do  so.  One  inconvenience 
said  to  result  from  this  unlimited 
liberty  had  been  stated  to  be  of  a 
purely  civil  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
afforded  facilities  to  men.  not  ac¬ 
tually  preachers,  but  who  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  so,  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  character,  to  escape  certain 
obligations  imposed  on  the  other 
subjects  of  the  country,  such  as 
serving  in  the  militia,  &c.  Judging 
from  the  papers  on  the  table,  he 
could  not  see  the  force  or  justice  of 
this  observation.  For  the  last  forty 
years  the  number  of  peisons  li¬ 
censed  appeared  to  have  been  about 
11,000.  He  should  take,  however, 
the  last  twelve  years. — Dividing  it 
into  two  equal  parts,  it  appeared 
that  in  the  six  former  years  the 
number  licensed  was  1,100,  and  in 
the  latter  six  years  900  ;  so  that  the 
number  had  diminished  instead  of 
increasing,  and  the  present  mea¬ 
sure,  instead  of  being  thereby  more 
peculiarly  called  for,  had  become 
so  much,  the  less  necessary. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  in  reply,  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  would  not  be  de¬ 
terred  by  any  thing  that  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  lord  who  had  just 
sat  down,fipm  bringingbefore  their 
lordships  whatever  his  own  sense  of 
duty  suggested  as  worthy  their  at¬ 
tention.  The  question  for  the  se¬ 
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cond  reading  was  then  put,  and  ne¬ 
gatived  without  a  division. 

House  of  commons,  May  91. — 
Mr.  Grattan  rose,  and  moved  that 
the  petition  of  the  aggregate  meet¬ 
ing  of  catholics  be  read.  Fie  then 
moved  that  the  resolutions  of  the  * 
house,  voting  their  thanks  to  lord 
Wellington 'and  his  army,  and  also 
to  general  Graham  and  the  forces 
serving  under  his  command,  be 
read ;  after  which  he  rose,  and 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

Sir,  in  wish  mg  that  these  votes  of 
thanks  should  be  read  on  this  occa-  ■ 
sion,  it  was  my  object  that  the 
house  should  be  in  accurate  posses¬ 
sion  of  its  own  testimony  to  the 
conduct  of  that  rate  of  men,  the 
justice  of  whose  claims  to  equal 
rights  and  capacities  we  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  discuss.  We  are  now 
going  to  consider  whether  it  bejust 
or  expedient  that  the  existing  system 
of  penal  laws  to  which  they  are 
subject,  should  any  longer  continue. 

I  call  them  penal,  for  what  else  is 
the  qualifying  law  ?  A  law  inflict¬ 
ing  penalties  in  the  most  objection¬ 
able  form,  that  is,  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  an  oath ;  a  law  which 
makes  the  forfeiture  of  conscience 
a  recommendation- to  title  and  of-, 
fice ;  a  law  that  enacts  religion  to 
be  a  crime,  and  purgatory  a  quali¬ 
fication.  I  must  not  conceal  from  J 
the  house,  that  this  is  an  occasion  , 
in  which  we  are  assembled  to  try 
die  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ire¬ 
land.  W e  have  to  try  them  upon 
separate  changes — upon  charges 
against  the  religion  they  profess, 
and  the  political  principles  upon 
which  they  have  acted.  The  testi¬ 
mony  against  them,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  that  of  their  countrymen, 
and  also  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
Now,  although  I  will  not  affirm 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  authors 
of  those  charges  to  enjoy  a  safe 
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conscience — 'although  I  will  not 
suspect  or  deny  their  morality,  yet 
their  testimony,  thus  directed 
against  their  fellow-subjects,  is  to 
my  mind  a  strong  presumption  of 
their  prejudice  against  those  whom 
they  accuse.  Let  their  evidence  be 
ever  so  good  or  respectable,  their 
zeal  and  alacrity  to  render  it  are  to 
me  demonstrations  of  those  preju¬ 
dices.  For  what,  in  fact,  does  this 
evidence  amount  to  ?  It  begins  by 
testifying  that  an  immense  body  of 
Christians,  subjects  of  this  empire, 
are  worse  than. any  class  or  nature* 
of  idolaters ;  that  they  are  not 
trust-worthy  in  civil  life.  But  if 
this  charge  be  true,  then  it  can  be 
no  less  true  that  the  Messiah  has 
failed,  that  the  Christian  revelation 
is  not  of  divine  origin,  since  its  ef¬ 
fect  and  operation  have  been  to  de¬ 
prave  and  immoralize  mankind. 
The  charge  is  compounded  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  and  the  po¬ 
litics  of  the  court — the  spirit  of  the 
former  being  uniformly  the  spirit 
of  bigotry ;  that  of  the  latter,  as 
uniformly,  power.  Against  this 
evidence  we  have  long  had  the  in¬ 
disputable  declarations  and  the 
explicit  testimony  of  the  six  most 
eminent  universities  of  Europe,  dis¬ 
claiming  any  doctrine  incompatible 
with  the  strongest  attachment  to 
the  civil  government  of  every  coun¬ 
try.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is 
our  experience  of  the  fact,  as  proved 
and  established  in  the  long  inter¬ 
course  that  has  subsisted  between 
protectant  and  catholic,  and  the 
long  obedience  and  submission 
shown  by  the  catholic  to  your  go¬ 
vernment.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
charge  in  another  point  of  view, 
and  examine  upon  what  ground  it 
rests.  It  represents  that  you,  hav¬ 
ing  had  possession  of  Ireland  for 
600  years,  have  so  abused  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  your  authority,  have  so  op¬ 


pressed  and  mis-governed  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country,  that  they  are 
unalterably  hostile  to  your  interests, 
inflexibly  rebellious  to  your  control. 
It  represents  that  you  stand  self- 
convicted  of  a  perversion  of  your 
power,  and  practically  disqualifies 
you  to  be  governors,  under  whose 
sovereignty  Ireland  has  passed  so 
many  centuries  of  her  existence. 
But,  sir,  I  believe  no  such  thing;  I 
believe  the  assumption  to  foe 
groundless,  that  it  is  unjust  thus 
to  accuse  England.  But  such  is 
the  nature  of  the  accusation  against 
the  catholics  ;  it  points  less  against 
them  than  against  England  and 
against  British  connexion.  Depend 
upon  it  that  the  original  source  of 
a  people's  vices  is  the  vice  of  its  go¬ 
vernment,  and  that  in  every  in¬ 
stance  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  people  have  been  what 
their  rulers  made  them.  .  Now,  in 
order  to  disprove  the  jilstice  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  general 
character  of  the  Irish  catholics,  I 
will  first  refer  the  house  to  the 
preamble  of  the  statute  of  1782  ; 
I  will  next  beg  their  attention  to 
the  facts  recorded  in  its  late  votes 
of  thanks;  and  lastly  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  history  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  both  countries.  If 
the  allegation  that  the  religion  of 
the  catholics  is  essentially;  adverse 
to  the  British  government  be  true, 
let  us  remember  that  the  necessary 
inference  is,  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  a  public  calamity, and 
no  longer  deserving  of  support. 
But  give  me  leave,  in  contradiction 
to  that  allegation,  to  advert  to  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded,  in  or¬ 
der  that  I  may  the  more  clearly 
show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
existing  penal  laws  are  wrong,  un¬ 
just,  and  indefensible;  secondly, 
that  their  repeal  is  the  only  means 
of  establishing  the  tranquillity  and 
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the  security  of  Ireland.  [  We  ar¬ 
dently  wish  that  our  limits  would 
allow  us  to  give,  the  whole  of  this 
most  eloquent  speech.]  For  let  us 
reflect  on  the  necessary  limits  to  all 
human  legislation.  No  legislature 
has  a  right  to  make  partial  laws  ;  it 
has  no  right  to  make  arbitrary  laws, 
I  mean  laws  contrary  to  reason,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Deity.  Neither  has  it  a  right  to 
institute  any  inquisition  into  men’s 
thoughts,  nor  to  punish,  any  man 
-merely  for  his  religion.  It  can 
have  no  pdwer  to  make  a  religion 
for  men,  since  that  would  be  to  de¬ 
throne  the  Almighty.  I  presume 
it  will  not  be  arrogated  on  the  part 
of  the  British  legislature,  that  his 
majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
&c.  can  enact,  that  he  will  appoint 
and  constitute  a  new  religion  for 
the  people  of  this  empire;  or,  that 
by  an  order  in  council  the  con¬ 
sciences  and  creeds  of  his  suojects 
might  be  suspended.  Nor  will  it 
be  contended,  I  apprehend,  that 
any  authoritative  or  legislative  mea¬ 
sure  could  alter  the  principles  of 
light  reason.  Whatever  belongs  to 
the  authority  of  God,  or  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  necessarily  be¬ 
yond  the  province  and  sphere  of 
human  institution,  and  government. 
The  Roman  catholic,  when  you 
disqualify  him  on  the  ground  of  bis 
religion,  may,  with  great  justice, 
tell  yoiithat  you  are  not  God,  that 
lie  cannot  'mould  or  fashion  his 
faith  by  your  decrees.  You  may 
inflict  penalties,  and  he  may  suffer 
them  in  silence  ;  but  if  parliament 
will  assume  the  pi  crogative  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  he  will  not  acknowledge 
them.  In  obstinate  preference,  he 
will  not  heed  your  statutes,  but  will 
look  abroad  into  the  world,  for  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  works,  and  into,  die 
Bible  for  expressions  of  the  v.  ill,  of 


his  Creator.  But  you  do  not  pre 
tend  to  this  power,  or  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  such  authority*  By  the 
Union,  the  declaration  of  right  did 
not  exclude  for  ever  the  catholics  ; 
that  declaration  which  signifies  thisj 
is  subject  to  a  future  provision. 
Who  are  the  parties  to  these  unions  l 
— The  king  and  the  parliaments^ 
When  1  bring  up  to  your  table, 
then,  a  petition  loaded  with  the 
multitude  of  signatures  which  it 
contains,  let  it  not  be  said  that  the, 
declaration  is  against  them,  which 
the  parliament  of  England  and  the. 
parliament  of  Scotland,  which  the 
parliament  of  Britain  and  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland,  have  declared 
to  be  no  part  of  the  fundamental! 
laws  cf  the  land.  Yvhy  was  this 
clause  introduced  into  the  Irish 
union  ?  It  was  introduced  for  the. 
sake  of  facilitating  the  union;  it 
held  out  to  the  catholics  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  removal  of  their  dis¬ 
abilities  in  the  strongest  terms  ; 
and  it  made  the  king  a  witness  that- 
nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  that  re¬ 
moval,  that  it  was  a  subject  free  to 
be  debated,  that  there  was  no  co¬ 
ronation  oath  against  it,  and  no 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  I 
appeal  to  the  candour  of  the  house, . 
if  this  is  not  a  fair  construction  of 
the  meaning  of  this  clause.  Why 
then  will  you  support  a  principle  ( 
which  tarnishes  your  national  faith  ? 
If  it  is  said,  "We  do  not  like  to  admit 
the  catholics  to  a  community  of  pri¬ 
vileges  with  ourselves,  I  will  ask 
you  if  you  will  allow  yourselves  ter 
be  guided  by  any  such  prejudices, 
to  reject  a  measure  which  is  not 
more  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Irish  Roman  catholic  than  essential 
to  vour  own  safety  ?  What  would 
you  think  of  the  conduct  of  that 
regiment  which  should  refuse  to 
march  with  another  regiment  and 
act  along  with  it,  because  that  rc-i 
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gimentwas  Roman  catholic  ?  Why- 
will  you  allow  yourselves  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  such  uncha¬ 
ritable  prepossessions  ?  What  must 
be  the  consequence  ?  If  you  will 
not  tolerate  one  another,  you  must 
at  last  tolerate  the  conqueror. 
England  is  nothing  without  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  is  nothing  with¬ 
out  England.  Do  you  not  know 
that  the  preservation  of  your  own 
religion,  your  liberty,  and  all  your 
privileges,  depends  on  the  success 
of  your  efforts  against  the  French? 
Do  you  not  know  that  your  success 
depends  on  your  union  among 
yourselves  ?  and  that  if,  instead  ot 
being  united,  you  split  and  sepa¬ 
rate,  you  are  a  ruined  nation  ?  You 
may  be  a  very  gvave  nation,  and 
a  very  wise  nation  ;  but  if  in  one 
part  of  your  policy,  which  is  the 
most  essential,  you  fail,  if  you 
split  among  yourselves,  you  are  a 
ruined  nation.  That  one  error  will 
be  your  death — it  will  render  you 
incapable,  with  all  your  valour,  to 
contend  successfully  against  your 
foe,  or  even  to  preserve  your  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  nation.  I  have  often 
wished  in  secret,  that  some  guardian 
angel  would  lift  up  the  sectaries 
above  the  Babel  of  their  own  con¬ 
fusion  and  the  meanness  of  their 
own  animosities,  and  show  them, 
in  the  continuance  of  their  jarrings, 
ruin  rendered  visible — -and  then 
show  them,  that  if  they  joined  to¬ 
gether  they  would  live,  and  if  not 
they  would  die.  If  you  consider 
yourselves  as  embarked  in  a  great 
cause,  in  which  you  can  alone  suc¬ 
ceed  by  the  union  of  all  parlies,  you 
may. yet  continue  to  exist;  other¬ 
wise  you  are  only  working  your 
own  ruin.  There  is  one  test  which 
has  missed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
which  the  politician  has  not  disco¬ 
vered,  and  which  the  divine  in  his 
heavenly  folly  has  also  not  disco- 
vered,  but  which  has  been  discover- 
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ed  by  the  common  man,  and  that 
is,  that  you  must  allow  every  man 
to  follow  his  own  religion,  without 
restriction  and  without  limitation. 
Catholicism  and  allegiance  are 
compatible  with  one  another.  The 
catholics  constitute  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  your  armies — a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  your  marine  force  are 
catholics — you  continue  to  recruit 
your  forces  with  catholics.  I  say, 
that  in  a  view  of  our  maritime  and 
land  forces,  the  number  of  Irish 
catholics  are  such  as  to  be  enough 
to  turn  the  scale  of  empire.  They 
have  enabled  you  to  vanquish  those 
French,  for  a  supposed  attachment 
to  whom  you  disqualify  the  Irish 
catholics.  The  Russian,  the  Aus¬ 
trian,  and  the  Prussian  armies  fled 
before  the  armies  of  France.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  insensibility  of  the  Russian 
soldier,  nor  the  skilful  evolutions  of 
the  Prussian,  availed  them  in  the 
day  of  battle  ;  they  all  fled  before 
the  French  armies  ;  so  that  with 
her  collected  force  she  gave  a  final 
stroke  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
Whatever  remained  of  the  glory  of 
Europe,  fell  at  the  feet  of  France. 
In  the  last  contest  with  Austria, 
feats  of  courage  were  displayed  by 
the  Austrians  such  as  could  be 
equalled  by  nothing  but  the  cou¬ 
rage  that  conquered  them,  and  yet 
the  armies  of  Austria  were  in  a 
short  time  shattered  by  the  armies 
of  France.  And  if  in  another  part 
of  the  continent  you  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  oppose  that  nation  with 
more  success,  to  whom  was  that 
success  principally  to  be  ascribed  ? 
It  was  to  the  Scotch  presbylerian, 
a  steady  and  gallant  soldier;  it  was 
to  the  Irish  catholic,  whom  you 
have  incapacitated  from  honours 
and  rank,  and  who,  while  he  was 
exposing  to  every  breeze  his  gar¬ 
ments  bathed  in  the  blood  of 
France,  was  also  carrying  about 
him  the  marks  of  your  disqualifica- 
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cation.  One  regiment,  which  had 
lately  distinguished  itself  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner,  was  raised  in 
Dublin  almost  entirely  of  catholics. 
Had  the  gallant  officer  who  raised 
these  men,  raised  soldiers  on  the 
principle  on  which  we  admit  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament — had  he  insisted 
on  their  renouncing  the  Eucharist, 
and  declaring  their  abhorrence  of 
mass,  France  would  have  had  one 
eagle  the  more,  and  y  ou  would  have 
had  one  regiment  the  less  ;  but  that 
gallant  man,  far  above  the  lolly  of 
theology,  did  not'stop  forjt he  sane  tion 
of  either  priest  or  parson,  but  told  the 
soldier  to  draw  for  his  country.  The 
question  is,  therefore,  whether  Irish 
catholics  are  or  are  not  as  capable 
of  allegiance  as  the  protestants  are  ? 
of  which  one  should  think  there 
could  hardly  remain  a  doubt.  And 
ii  1  can  collect  at  present  a  general 
sense  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  I  shall  he  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  country  may  look  to 
the  issue  of  the  present  contest 
without  dismay,  and  that  she  has 
such  a  security  within  herself,  that 
she  may  behold  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  enemy  with  tranquillity. 

_  Sir  J.  C.  Hippislev,  in  a  very  able 
speech,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Herbert  (of  Kerry)  stated, 
that  it  had  been  his  lot  to  spend 
about;  one  half  of  his  life  in  Ireland, 
and  the  other  in  England,  and  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  two  countries.  Ele 
was  convinced  that  when  the  odious 
distinctions  in  point  of  civil  rights 
between  protestant  and  catholic 
were  done  away,  every  one  would 
be  amazed  how  they  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  subsist  so  long.  They 
were  two  sects — lie  could  not  call 
them  different  religious  communi¬ 
ties.  The  tenets  of  both  were  much 
more  nearly  allied  than  many  ima¬ 
gined.  Cpnfession  and  absolution 
ijprmed  pajtof  the  church  of  Eng¬ 


land  creed  as  well  as  of  the  catholic, 
and  in  several  other  essential  points 
they  were  not  far  asunder.  He  him¬ 
self  was  a  Christian  of  the  church  of 
England.  If  that  church  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  danger,  it  was  not  from 
the  catholics  so  much  as  from  other 
quarters  ;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  good  policy,  even  with  a  view  to 
the  security  of  the  church  of  Eng-f 
land,  that  it  should  form  an  union 
with  the  parent  church.  At  the 
time  of  the  union,  hopes  had  cer¬ 
tainly  been  held  out  to  the  catholics 
that  their  civil  rights  would  be  re¬ 
stored,  though  no  positive  promise 
had  been  made  to  that  effect.  But 
it  was  a  debt  of  honour  which  ought 
to  be  paid.  He  himself  unquestion-  : 
ably  understood  that  the  union 
would  be  followed  by  a  removal  of 
the  catholic  restrictions,  and  had 
contributed  to  deceive  the  catholics 
on  that  head.  The  hope  had  been 
encouraged ;  and  in  conversing  with 
his  friends  and  with  catholics  on 
the  subject  of  the  union,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  under  discussion, 
he  had  never  hesitated  to  state  what 
he  thought  he  had  good  reason  to 
believe,  viz.  that  the  consequence 
of  that  measure  would  be  catholic 
emancipation.  Such  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  would  have  been  the  conse-; 
quence,  had  it  not  been  for  an  un¬ 
fortunate  accident.  Still  be  was  i| 
not  sorry  that  the  union  had  taken  ij 
place;  and  lie  was  sure  that,  in  the  i 
long  run,  the  claims  of  the  catholic* 
would  not  be  urged  in  vain.— With 
regard  to  the  vJ-#-,  he  would  not 
touch  upon  it  at  all.  It  was  sufficient 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  question,  which  was  merely 
whether  tire  house  should  go  into 
a  committee  .on  these  petitions  ? 
Strongly  impressed  with  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  catholic  claims,  and  the 
expediency  of  granting  them,  he; 
did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
dwell  upon  the  dangers  that  might 
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be  supposed  to  result  from  refusing 
their  immediate  concession.  He 
knew  many  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  catholics  well — -he  knew  that 
they  were  grateful  for  the  favours 
they  had  already  received,  and  that 
they  would  not  despair  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  united  parliament  with  re¬ 
gard  to  such  as  were  still  wanting. 

General  Mathew  said,  that  all 
the  dissenters  of  the  empire,  whe¬ 
ther  Scotch  or  Irish,  were  entitled 
to  the  full  benefits  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  being  equally  interested 
with  the  protestants  in  its  security 
and  prosperity.  What  the  Irish 
catholics  now  asked  was  a  matter 
of  right  so  unquestionable,  that  the 
only  wonder  was,  how  it  could  have 
been  so  long  denied  them.  As  to 
the  vain  and  futile  prejudices  which 
had  been  advanced  against  their 
claims,  they  were  long  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  "He  did  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  the  great  military  successes  of 
this  country  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  were  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  Scotch  and  Irish  va¬ 
lour.  The  mere  English  soldiery 
had  the  least  share  in  it.  He  did 
not  say  this  from  any  principle  of 
invidious  comparison :  far  from  it 
— no  man  more  prized  the  steadi¬ 
ness  and  valour  of  English  troops 
than  he  did  ;  but  it  had  so  happen¬ 
ed,  that  the  opportunity  fell  most 
to  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch.  The 
early  part  of  the  campaign  in  Egypt 
was  the  work  of  an  immortal  hero, 
whose  name  was  the  pride  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  glorious  termination  of 
chat  campaign  was  reserved  for  his 
gallant  and  revered  friend,  lord 
Hutchinson,  an  Irishman  ;  and  the 
work  throughout  that  campaign 
was  chiefly  begun  and  completed 
by  Irish  and  Scotch.  The  men  who 
had  stormed  Monte  Video  were 
Irish  catholics — ‘the  men  who  had 
astonished  the  French  at  Maida 
we. re  Irish  catholics— the  men  who 


had  most  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  battle  of  Vimiera  were  Irish 
catholics — in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
battle  of  Busaco  was  a  clear  ma¬ 
jority  of  Irish  catholics  ;  the  38th 
regiment,  who  had  so  admirably 
charged  the  enemy  in  that  action, 
were  to  a  man  Irish  catholics — 
and  in  the  battle  of  Rarrosa,  when 
that  gallant  and  skilful  officer  ge¬ 
neral  Graham  led  his  troops  to 
victory,  need  he  remind  the  house 
what  was  done  by  the  Irish  catho¬ 
lics  on  that  memorable  day  ?  ( Hear, 
hear  /)  The  87th,  to  a  man  Irish  ca¬ 
tholics  ;  the  brave  87th,  the  prince's 
own  Irish  heroes — {  A  Idugb.)  He 
would  repeat  the  title — he  was  one 
who  was  not  ashrimed  of  being  proud 
of  that  distinction— [Hear,  hear! } 
the  prince's  own  Irish  heroes— {A 
laugh.)  Gentlemen  mightlaugh;  he 
wished  that  they  had  been  in  the 
ranks  of  those  Irish  heroes  on  that 
glorious  day,  and  then  they^night 
learn  the  true  way  to  be  of”  iAse  to 
their  country — ( Hear ,  and  a  laugh,) 
There  they  might  have  seen  how 
these  brave  Irish  heroes  executed 
to  perfection  their  orders.  They  in¬ 
deed  spared  their  powder,  but 
gave  the  enemy  the  steel  with  a  ven¬ 
geance—  {A  laugh.)  How  was  the 
isle  of  Bourbon  taken  ?  By  the  va¬ 
lour  of  the  Irish  catholics  under  the 
conduct  of  as  brave  and  skilful  an 
officer  as  any  in  the  service — he 
meant  his  gallant  friend  and  re¬ 
spected  constituent,  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel  Keating.  The  gallant  ge¬ 
neral  then  proceeded  to  show,  that 
the  continuing  the  penal  laws  would . 
have  the  effect  of  putting  down  re¬ 
cruiting  in  Ireland,  and  had  already 
considerably  diminished  it :  but  if 
the  Irish  catholics  were  put  on  the 
footing  of  the  English — if  they  were 
sent  out  under  the  command  of 
their  own  brave  countrymen — of 
such  men  as  the  Irish  generals  lords 
Wellington,  Hutchinson,  marshal 
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Beresford,  Spencer,  Doyl£,  Pack, 
See . The  navy,  he  further  con¬ 

tended,  was  manned  by  more  Irish 
than  English,  as  there  were  many 
foreigners  in  the  navy.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  stating,  that  if, the  Irish 
were  well  used  they  might  be  led 
by  a  silken  thread.  The  Irish  de¬ 
manded  but  their  rights,  and  their 
rights  they  would  have.  With  his 
last  breath  he  should  support  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  catholics. 

Dr.  Dtiigenan  began  by  reading 
the  oath  taken  by  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholic  bishop,  on  his  installation  ; 
the  substance  of  which  was,  as  well 
as  we  could  collect  it,  an  obligation 
binding  him  in  an  unqualified  sub¬ 
mission  and  obedience  to  his  lord 
the  pope,  to  augment  his  power  ; 
and  to  the  resistance  and  persecu¬ 
tion  of  heretics,  infidels,  &c.  &c. 
assailing  the  doctrines  or  power  of 
the  holy  mother  church.  He  then 
proce^ed  to  read  the  oath  taken 
by  the  priest,  on  his  taking  on  him 
the  priesthood,  which  was  the  same 
as  the  former,  with  respect  to  the 
obligation  binding  him  in  entire 
submission  to  the  pope.  He  com¬ 
mented  upon  an  alleged  clause  in 
the  oath,  which  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  Roman  church,  “  out  of  which 
there  is  no  salvation.”  These  were 
the  persons  who  complained  of  in¬ 
tolerance  ;  men  who  have  been,  at 
all  times,  the  most  intolerant  sec¬ 
taries  in  the  world  ; — who  had  re¬ 
ceived  benefit  after  benefit  from 
this  country,  and  yet  who  had 
evinced  their  gratitude  as  they  had 
done  !  There  was  not  a  people  in 
any  other  country  who  had  been 
treated  with  more  leniency  and 
moderation  than  the  Romanists  in 
Ireland — [A  laugh.)  He  repeated 
it,  that  there  was  not,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  a  people  to  befound 
any  where  enjoying  more  civil  li¬ 
berty,  rights  and  privileges,  than 
the  Irish  Roman  catholics. — [Hear, 


hear, from  the  opposition.)  They  have 
never  been  impeded  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  liberties,  laws,  and  lives.  [A 
laugh.)  And  yet  these  were  the 
men  who  complained  of  intole¬ 
rance — men  who  never  had  been 
tolerant  themselves  when  they  were 
in  power,  and  who  never  can  be  to-  - 
lerant,  by  the  rigid  tenets  of  their 
religion, 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  the  present 
an  imperfect  measure,  because  it 
must  lead  to  ulterior  objects,  and 
those,  too,  such  as  might  endanger 
the  constitution  of  this  country. . 
Many  men  seemed  to  think  that  it 
could  have  no  tendency  to  produce 
this,  and  were  of  opinion  that  no 
such  thing  was  intended  ;  but  there 
were  men  even  of  ability,  who 
might  be  made  the  dupes  of  cunning 
men,  less  able  than  themselves. 

Mr.  Tighe  strongly  supported 
the  motion  of  the  right  honourable  • 
gentleman  (Grattan).  From  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  the  Irish  had  con¬ 
stantly  claimed  a  full  participation 
in  the  constitution,  and  he  thought; 
they  were  clearly  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  C.  Adams  thought  the  ques¬ 
tion  was,  if  we,  were  to  have  a  pro- 
testant  establishment  ?  He  had  ma¬ 
turely  thought  on  the  subject,  and 
was  by  no  means  convinced  that 
we  should  have  a  protestant  esta-  ' 
blishment  if  the  Roman  catholics  ' 
had  what  they  wanted. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  replied  to  Mr. 
Bankes,  and  described  the  situation 
of  the  catholics  generally,  he  said, 
yet  such  was  the  law  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  such  being  the  law,  he 
put  it  to  the  honourable  gentleman 
if  it  was  desirable,  that  against 
such  an  awful  state  of  things  there 
should  be  no  remedy.  To  the  sol¬ 
diers  they  might  say,  You  may 
fight  our  battles,  you  may  lose 
your  lives  in  our  service,'  but  you 
cannot  by  law  get  above  a  certain 
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command. — The  moment  you  are 
most  fit  for  command,  the  moment 
you  are  qualified  to  be  useful,  that 
moment  you  are  arrested  in  your 
progress,  and  your  services  can  no 
longer  avail  either  yourselves  or  us  1 
What  would  be  said  to  colonel 
Keating,  who  had  lately  so  gallant¬ 
ly  distinguished  himself — “  You 
have  acted  nobly ;  you  have  sur¬ 
passed  our  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  you  have  deserved  well  of 
your  country,  and  are  entitled  to 
that  promotion  which  your  merit 
and  services  deserve  :  but  on  these 
very  accounts  being  entitled  to  be 
advanced  above  the  rank  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel,  you  must  leave  the 
service ;  we  cannot  longer  accept 
of  your  services,  nor  can  you  any 
longer  employ  those  abilities  'and 
the  other  shining  .  qualities  which 
you  possess,  either  to  your  own 
honour  or  to  our  advantage  !” 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  it  had  been 
asked,  If  this  measure  was  extended 
to  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland, 
would  it  not  be  expected  that  it 
should  go  to  the  different  sectaries 
m  England  also  l  Fie  did  not  know 
what  was  expected,  but  he  could 
say  that  in  his  opinion  it  ought  to 
extend  to  all.  The  right  of  sitting 
in  that  house  was  all  the  privilege 
they  enjoyed  more  than  die  catho¬ 
lics  ;  and  during  the  years  he  had 
been  a  member,  he.^ould  not  have 
held  a  situation  of  the  most  trifling 
kind  under  the  crown,  without 
transgressing  the  law  of  the  land, 
for  which  he  must  be  punished, 
were  it  not  for  the  annual  indemnity 
bill.  All  the  evils  of  which  we  had 
to  complain,  arose  from  toleration 
and  indulgence.  He  abhorred 
such  terms.  Fie  knew  of  nothing 
but  religious  liberty,  which  was 
the  right  inherent  in  every  man  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  mode, 
for  this  he  contended,  and  he 


thought  the  catholics  were  entitled 
to  it  as  well  as  every  other  sect  of 
Christians,  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Mr.  Perceval  observed,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  had  revived  the  claim  and 
right  which  had  some  time  ago 
been  urged  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions,  but  which  had  been 
dropped  during  the  two  last  times 
when  this  question  was  agitated, 
and  which  had  not  been  heard  of 
tonight,  till  introduced  by  the  last 
speaker.  Who  were  they,  he  asked, 
who  claimed  this  as  a  matter  of 
right  r*  Persons  who  regarded  it  as 
a  matter  of  trust  in  others,  and 
who,  according  as  they  were  in-- 
strutted,  would  use  the  privileges 
granted  them,  not  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  but  for  the  destruction  of 
the  religion  of  those  who  enabled 
them  to  assert  their  right.  The 
principle  on  which  he  was  always 
against  this  immunity  was,  that  it 
could  not  be  yielded  without  lead¬ 
ing  in  no  slow  degree  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  national  church. 
If  tithes  were  against  the  universal 
canon  of  the  Almighty,  and  no 
country  had  a  right  to  impose  them 
on  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
church — might  not  the  next  appli¬ 
cation  on  the  part  of  the  catholics 
be,  that  they  should  be  admitted 
to  participate  in  them  according  to 
their  numbers  ?  and  the  next, 
that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
the  whole  ?  If  he  did  not  misun¬ 
derstand  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  opposite,  (Ponsonby,)  on 
the  former  occasion,  when  this 
question  was  agitated,  he  would 
not  have  supported  it  but  for  the 
veto.  Now  he  did  not  hear  a  word 
of  the  veto,  and  this  was  of  itself 
a  sufficient  reason  for  him  (Mr. 
Perceval)  to  oppose  the  motion, 
though  he  confessed  he  did  not  do 
so  solely  on  this  account.  He  was 
M  3  as 
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as  strong  a  friend  as  any  man  could 
be  to  Christian  toleration,  but  he 
believed  in  no  toleration  of  philo¬ 
sophy, 

Mr.  Whitbread  called  on  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  who  was  a  friend 
to  Christian  toleration,  and  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to 
open  that  gospel,  and  show  him 
where  he  could  find  the  church  and 
state  united  together,  and  where 
he  could  find,  though  tithes  were 
created  by  men,  that  they  were 
designated  by  God  as  the  engine 
of  political  aggrandizement,  or  of 
individual  or  national  oppression  ? 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
denied  philosophical  toleration  ; 
Socrates  was  a  philosopher,  and 
Christ  himself  -was  the  greatest 
philosopher  that  ever  lived.  Did 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
recollect  that  these  statutes  against 
popery  were  the  emanations  of 
perjury  and  lies — -just  like  the  cry 
raised  by  himself  in  1807 — -just 
like  lord  George  Gordon’s  riots  in 
the  year  1780— the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  himself  being  now 
at  the  head  of  that  or  of  a  similar 
mob  ?  Had  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  considered  the  nature 
of  his  militia  interchange  plans, 
when  he  censured  his  noble  friend’s 
(earl-  Grey’s)  measure  in  favour 
of  the  catholics  ?  What  was  lord 
Howick’s  measure  ?  The  opening 
of  certain  situations  in  the  army  to 
the  catholic  officers.  '  Why,  by 
this  interchange  you  brought  ca- 
tholic  soldiers,,  commanded  by 
catholic  officers,  to  defend  these 
realms !— This  was  lord  H.’s  mea¬ 
sure  on  a  scale  ten  times  more  ex¬ 
tensive.  And  was  it  this  then  that 
endangered  the  church  ? — Was  this 
the  ground  on  which  the  cry  of  No 
popery  was  raised  : — But  the  mat¬ 
ter  did  not  rest  here.  The  casual¬ 
ties  of 'the -army  at  the  lowest  com¬ 


putation  amounted  to  22,000— 
(would  to  God  they  were  not 
more  !) — and  your  ordinary  re¬ 
cruiting  furnished  only  9000 — you 
were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  vo¬ 
lunteering  from  the  militia.  The 
catholic  soldier  would  not  go  with¬ 
out  the  catholic  officer.  The  of¬ 
ficer  therefore  must  be  permitted 
to  go  ;  and  here  -was  lord  Howick’s 
measure  completed.  These  incon¬ 
sistencies  could  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  supposition  that  on  this 
subject  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  ingenious  and  acute  as  he 
was,  entertained  prejudices  so  gross, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
see  any  thing  clearly  through  their 
mist.  But  the  right  honourable 
gentleman’s  intolerance  had  injured 
the  recruiting.  For  these  three 
years  past,  the  catholics  had-  not 
enlisted.  The  priests  had  prevented 
them,  and  no  wonder.  Give  back . 
then  their  privileges  to  the  catholics, . 
for  they  had  them  before.  Give 
them  by  degrees ;  or,  if  you  do  not, 
the  time  will  come  when  they  must 
be  given  at  once — and  that  once* 
may  be  a  season  of  serious  convul¬ 
sion  in  the  state.  He  concluded  by 
expressing  his  sincere  hope  that  the 
day  would  come  when  those  claims 
would  be  considered — and  when 
no  such  infernal  cry  of  “  No  po¬ 
pery”  would  be  raised  as  that  which  i 
had  been  excited  three  years  ago.  i 

Mr.  Stephen  commented  in  se¬ 
vere  terms  upon  Mr.  Whitbread’s 
sentiments.  He  declared  the  to¬ 
leration  which  he  had  panegyrised 
in  France,  to  be  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  despotism  and  hypo¬ 
crisy  ;  but,  indeed,  he  believed 
that  there  was  no  measure  of  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  of  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  not  be  the  apo¬ 
logist  or  advocate.  (A  hud  cry  of 
iS  Order ,  take  down  the  words. 

Mr.  Whitbread. — “  The  words 

impute 
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impute  to  me  such  a  degree  of  cri¬ 
minality,  that  I  must  insist  on  their 
being  taken  down.” 

The  words  were  repeated  to  the 
clerk,  and  taken  down. 

The  speaker — “  The  next  step  is 
to  have  the  words  read,  in  order 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  to 
whom  they  are  imputed,  may  deny 
or  justify  them.” 

The  words  were  read. 

Mr.  Stephen. — “  I  might  have 
used  the  words  which  preceded 
those,  but  I  do  not  recollect  those 
which  followed.”, 

The  speaker.- — “  The  next  course 
is  to  divide  the  house  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  words  have  been 
used  or  not.  Does  the  honourable 
member  persist  in  that  determina¬ 
tion  ?” 

Mr.  Whitbread. — “  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  that  as  the  offence  was  a 
public  insult  to  the  house,  I  ought 
to  demand  their  apology  here  ra¬ 
ther  than  elsewhere.  (Hear ,  hear.) 
L  am  so  far  satisfied,  and  I  do  not 


believe  that  the  honourable  member 
meant  the  Words  in  the  full  extent 
to  which  they  might  be  imputed.” 

Mr.  Stephen. — “  I  really  uttered 
the  expression  which  I  did,  hastily, 
in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of 
the  moment,  at,  as  I  thought,  the 
unfounded  and  unwarrantable  im¬ 
putation  cast  on  my  right  honour¬ 
able  friend.” 

Mr.  Whitbread. — “  Does  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  mean  to  say  that 
I  am  an  enemy  to  my  country  r” 

Mr.  Stephen. — “  Far  from  it  ;  I 
believe  the  honourable  gentleman 
to  be  as  warm  a  friend  to  the  coun¬ 
try  as  any  man  can  be.” 

The  speaker. — “  This  business  is 
now  at  an  end.” 

The  cry  of  question  here  becom¬ 
ing  very  general, 

Mr.  Grattan  replied,  and  the 
house  divided 

For  the  motion  -  83. 

Against  it  -  -  H6 

Majority  ~  63 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Debate  on  Lord  Miltons  Motion  respecting  the  Re-appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
York — Mr.  Hutchinson  on  the  Military  Policy  of  the  Country — Sir  Francis 
Burdett  on  Corporal  Punishments  in  the  Army — Earl  Grey  on  the  Disavowal 
of  the  Principle  of  Assassination — Earl  Stanhope  on  the  Sale  of  Guineas-— Re¬ 
solutions  on  the  Circulating  Medium ,  & c. — Lord  Cochrane’ s  Motion  re¬ 
specting  the  Prize  Courts  at  Malta — - Mr .  Brougham’s  Motion  respecting  a 
Court  Martial  held  on  Lieutenant  Richards— Prorogation  of  Parliament. 


June  6. —  T  ORD  Milton,  in  ris- 
I  a  ing  to  make  a  mo¬ 
tion  respecting  the  re-appointment 
of  the  duke  of  York,  said,  if  the 
executive  government  was  allowed 
to  be  under  the  control  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  appointment  to  of¬ 


fices  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
country  a  subject  to  inquire  into 
which  that  house  was  competent, 
then  he  must  declare  this  to  be  of 
that  description.  The  house  would 
doubtless  recollect,  that  at  no  very 
distant  period  they  were  engaged 
M4  ‘  in 
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in  a  long  and  laborious  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious 
personage  now  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief — they  would  recol¬ 
lect  how  that  inquiry  terminated, 
and  the  motions  which  it  gave  rise 
to,  as  well  those  which  were  ne¬ 
gatived  as  those  which  remained 
upon  the  journals  of  that  house. 
It  was  not  his  intention  now  to 
enter  into  the  merit  of  the  evidence 
on  that  occasion — he  had  only  to 
do  with  the  results.  The  first  ad¬ 
dress  which  was  moved,  was  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  accusing 
the  duke  of  York  qf  personal  cor¬ 
ruption  and  connivance.  Against 
the  adoption  of  that  address  he 
among  others  had  voted.  But 
though  he  was  ready  to  acquit  his 
royal  highness  of  personal  corrup¬ 
tion,  still  he  could  not  absolve 
him  from  several  minor  charges. 
He  thought  he  was  guilty  of  a  cri¬ 
minal  negligence — of  a  something 
so  bordering  on  connivance,  that 
it  v/as  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
with  propriety  in  his  situation. 
Though  the  necessity  gf  his  im¬ 
mediate  resignation  did  not  seem 
to  impress  itself  so  strongly  on  the 
majority  of  that  house  as  it  d’d  on 
his  mind,  still  he  must  contend, 
that  the  resolution  which  they  had 
come  to  was  such  as  to  lead  to  that 
resignation.  He  was  not  present 
at  the  termination  of  the  inquiry, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  he 
would  not  then  explain ;  but  still 
he  believed  himself  to  be  correct 
in  stating,  that  on  the  last  day  a 
motion  had  been  proposed  by  an 
honourable  gentleman,  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Bristol,  which,  if  carried, 
must  have  led  to  the  resignation 
of  the  duke  by  the  vote  of  that 
house.  An  amendment  was  how¬ 
ever  moved  by  a  noble  friend  of 
his,  (lord  Althorpe,)  namely,  “that 
as  his  royal  highness  had  then 


resigned  his  office  of  commander- 
in  chief,  it  would  not  be  necessary  • 
for  the  house  now  to  go  info 
the  further  details  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.”  This  amendment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  word  “  now,”', 
was  put  upon  our  journals.  The 
house  therefore  determined  not 
to  proceed,  merely  because  his 
royal  highness  had  previously  re¬ 
signed  the  command  of  the  army. 
These  were  the  premises  on  which 
the  house  came  to  their  final  deter¬ 
mination  ;  and  on  th»se  premises 
he  should  ground  his  present  moi 
tion.  In  effect,  and  in  words,  the 
resolution  was  a  declaration,  that 
imkss  the  duke  of  York  had  re¬ 
signed,  that  house  must  proceed, 
further.  This  he  contended  was; 
no  forced  construction — -the  mean¬ 
ing  evidently  was,  that  his  royal 
highness  should  retire,  in  order 
then  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
that  house,  he  called  on  it  to  pro*, 
test  against  the  present  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  he  called  on  them  as  they 
valued  the  dignity  of  that  house,  - 
the  reputation  of  the  government, 
and  the  purity  of  the  representa¬ 
tion.  He  entreated  them  to  con- : 
sider  well  what  they  were  going  to 
do  ;  to  consider  whether  they  would 
now  sanction  what  parliament — • 
nay,  v/bat  that  very  parliament 
then  sitting,  had  expressed  an  opi-  , 
nion  against.  He  honed  they  would  , 
have  a  due  regard  for  their  own 
dignity,  and  not  suffer  in  silence 
such  an  insult  on  the  house.  What! 
was  it  to  ho  borne  that  a  retired 
officer,  driven  from  his  situation 
by  his  own  misconduct,  whose  re¬ 
signation  was  approved  by  that 
house — was  it  to  be  borne,  that  after 
only  two  years  absence  Ire  should 
again  be  brought  back  into  that  si¬ 
tuation  from  which  his  own  mis¬ 
conduct  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
retiring  ?  He  called  on  parliament 
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not  to  suffer  it.  If  there  were 
fcsen  in  that  house,  who  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  own,  or  from  some 
notions  of  theory  into  which  he  did 
not  mean  to  inquire,  wished  to  see 
that  house  vilified  in  the  public 
opinion,  and  saw  it  passing  con¬ 
tradictory  votes  on  the  very  same 
subject,  no  doubt  they  would  be 
yejoieed  to  find  that  not  one  was 
found  to  come  forward  and  rescue 
its  character.  He  did  not  mean 
to  assume  to  himself  any  great  me¬ 
rit,  because  he  should  consider 
himself  unworthy  to  he  a  member 
of  parliament  if  he  did  not  do  his 
duty.  He  knew  it  would  be  said 
that  the  duke  of  York  had  been 
sufficiently  punished  already — -that 
his  offences  were  venal  and  trivial, 
and  such  as  two  years  expiation 
ought  to  obliterate.  He  could  not 
agree  that  a  deprivation  of  office 
ought -to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  punishment ;  he  was  ready  to 
?dlo\v  that  even  a  temporary  inca¬ 
pacitation  to  hold  office  would  be 
3.  punishment ;  and  then  he  would 
be,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  as 
ready  as  any  man  to  allow  that  the 
faults  which  had  caused  such  in¬ 
capacitation  were  obliterated.  But 
he  would  ask,  if  the  duke  of  York 
was  unfit  for  office  in  March  1809, 
what  had  since  happened  to  make 
his  return  to  it  fit  ?  He  agreed, 
that  it  was  very  desirable  that  men 
in  the  high  station  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  should  enjoy  character,  repu¬ 
tation,  and  honour.  If  this  was 
not  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
it  was  not  his  fault,  but  that  of  his 
royal  highness.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  that  illustrious  person  ; 
and  he  must  say,  if  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  now  stood  in  the  same  light  as 
he  had  done  in  I $09,.  he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  holding  his  office.  The 
noble  lord  concluded  by  moving, 
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“  that  on  a  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  which  had 
led  to  the  retirement  of  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  command  of  the  army  in  1809, 
it  appears  to  this  home  to  be  highly 
indecorous  and  improper  in  the 
advisers  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  to  recommend  the 
re-appointment  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  duke  of  York  to  the  office 
of  commander-in-chief. ” 

[At  the  desire  of  lord  Milton,  the 
several  resolutions  which  had  been 
entered  on  the  journals,  immediate¬ 
ly  preceding  and  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  inquiry  into  his  royal 
highness's  conduct,  were  then  read.] 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  endeavour  to  bring  his  an¬ 
swer  to  what  the  nohle  lord  had 
advanced  into  as  narrow  a  compass 
as  possible.  In  the  first  instance 
he  must  declare,  that,  in  the' oppo¬ 
sition  which  he  was  about  to  give 
to  this  motion,  he  did  not  mean  ei¬ 
ther  to  screen  himself  or  his  col¬ 
leagues,  or  shrink  in  she  slightest 
degree  from  the  responsibility  which 
naturally  attached  itself  to  their  si¬ 
tuations.  They  were,  he  knew, 
both  legally  and  constitutionally 
responsible  ;  but  he  here  wished  to 
go  further,  and  declare,  that  in 
this  instance  they  were  responsible 
in  fact  also.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  to  do  this,  because  he  ob¬ 
served  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  (of  course  he  did  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  it  was  made  by 
the  noble  lord)  to  represent  mini¬ 
sters  as  ready  to  shrink  from  any 
responsibility  in  this  case,  and  de¬ 
clare  themselves  rather  agents  than 
advisers.  In  the  commencement 
of  his  speech,  the  noble  lord  seem¬ 
ed  to  think  that  a  doubt  had  arisen 
as  to  the  propriety  of  submitting 
any  appointment  to  the  control  of 
parliament.  For  his  own  part,  h@ 
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never  meant  to  deny  that  a  minister 
who  advised  an  appointment  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  parliament, 
or  the  expressed  sense  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  fully  within  the  inquiry 
of  parliament,  and  responsible- for 
his  act.  He  would  now  proceed 
to  show  the  circumstances  which 
had  immediately  preceded  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  his  royal  highness  to 
the  command  of  the  army  ;  and 
when  the  house  was  in  possession 
of  them,  they  would  be  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  its  propriety. 
The  house  must  be  aware,  that  the 
gallant  officer  who  held  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  since  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  duke  of  - York,  was 
an  officer  not  only  of  long  and 
eminent  service,  but  of  advanced 
age.  He  had  been  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  some  active  situation  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  On  his 
being  attacked  with  illness  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  he  had 
made  a  representation  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  that 
neither  with  safety  to  himself  nor 
justice  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
could  he  continue  to  hold  it.  To 
this  representation,  made  most 
earnestly,  and  repeated  more  than 
once,  it  was  impossible  not  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  place  then  thus  becom¬ 
ing  vacant,  the  next  question  which 
arose,  was  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  person  to  be  chosen  to  fill  it. 
From  the  situation  of  our  army, 
and ,  our  extended  scale  of  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  peninsula,  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  such  an  office  could 
be  suffered  to  remain  long  vacant. 
Who  then  ought  to  be  chosen  as 
the  successor  to  sir  David  Dundas, 
was  the'  question  ?  From  every 
view  which  he  could  take.of  affairs, 
he  was  inclined  on  every  account 
to  fix  his  choice  on  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  duke  of  York.  Whatever 
might  occur  to  others,  still  when 


he  considered  his  long  and  tried 
services-*~the  advantage  of  which , 
he  had  been  to  the  army — and 
when  he  also  considered  who  were 
likely  to  become  his  competitors, 
he  must,  say,  without  any  dispa¬ 
ragement  to  those  gentlemen  who 
under  other  circumstances  would 
be  very  eligible,  that  he  preferred 
the  appointment  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  duke  of  York.  There  was 
no  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject ;  and  he  certainly  could  not . 
hesitate,  when  he  considered  that 
his  royal  highness  was  particularly 
qualified;  which  appeared  from  his 
arrangements,  all  of  which  were 
calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
service,  of  advantage  to  the  officer, 
and  of  comfort  to  the  soldier  ; — - 
arrangements  too,  several  of  which 
seemed  to  be  made  to  prevent 
many  of  those  practices  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  inquiry  to 
detect.  Under  these  circumstances, , 
he  thought  they  would  disgrace 
themselves,  if,  from  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  any  motion  which  either 
the  noble  lord  or  any  one  else  could 
bring  before  parliament,  they  with¬ 
held  from  the  public  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  his  royal  highness.  There 
was  not,  either,  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  his  restoration  would 
be  received  with  any  indisposition  , 
on  the  part  of  the  army.  He  did 
not  mean  to  infer  that  their  mere 
choice  ought  to  direct  any  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  though  certainly,  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  the  feeling 
of  the  army  ought  to  be  made  the 
ground  of  action,  it  was  the  pre¬ 
sent  :  but  when  their  feeling  was 
founded  on  the  eminent  services  of 
the  individual  who  had  excited  it, 
then  that  feeling  and  the  ground 
of  the  appointment  were  the  same. 
Unless,  then,  there  was  something 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  house 
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had  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
itself,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  this  appointment. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the 
noble  lord,  one  would  suppose  that 
he  thought  the  resolution  of  the 
house  militated  against  the  duke 
of  York’s  return  to  office,  not  only 
now,  but  forever.  If  not  for  ever, 
and  yet  that  the  appointment  was 
to  be  conceived  improper  now,  at 
what  period  could  any  one  say  the 
prohibition  was  to  expire  ?  What, 
however,  was  the  state  of  the  case 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry  ? 
The  first  resolution  went  to  acquit 
his  royal  highness  of  any  personal 
corruption  or  connivance.  It  was 
a  full,  fair,  free,  and  complete  ac¬ 
quittal.  After  his  acquittal,  then, 
certain  circumstances  operated  on 
the  mind  of  his  royal  highness, 
which  induced  him  to  tender  his 
resignation.  The  noble  lord  had 
said,  however,  that  it  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  house  that  he  should 
retire.  This  was  never  expressed, 
and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for 
the  noble  lord  to  have  any  means 
of  knowing  it.  He  should  not 
pursue  what  had  been  detailed  at 
the  time  or  what  had  been  detailed 
since  ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  ask- 
ingthehouse,  whether, if,  previously 
to  the  termination  of  the  inquiry, 
they  had  been  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  conspiracy  which  was  on 
foot — aware  by  what  means  the 
evidence  had  been  obtained,  and 
what  arts  had  been  employed  to 
represent  that  as  an  independent 
and  patriotic  inquiry — he  would 
not  ask,  after  all  that,  whether 
their  decision  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  but  he  would  ask  whether 
they  thought  all  that  feeling  would 
have  been  excited  in  the  country  ? 
What  then,  he  would  ask  the  house, 
was  to  be  inferred  from  the  reso¬ 
lution  ?  What  but  a  complete  ac¬ 


quittal  ?  The  next  step  was  a  de¬ 
claration  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  go  further.  In  the  amendment, 
the  word  “  now”  was  particularly 
emphatic.  The  amendment  said 
it  was  not  u  now”  necessary  to  go 
further.  It  did  not  mean,  that 
because  the  duke  of  York  had  re¬ 
signed,  they  would  not  then  go 
further  ;  but  that  on  his  re-appoint¬ 
ment,  or  at  any  future  time,  it 
would  be  at  their  discretion  to 
enter  into  further  investigation. 
The  case  left  off  with  a  full  ac¬ 
quittal  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
York  of  all  guilt.  The  house, 
however,  might  take  a  view  of 
all  the  previous  circumstances, 
and  then  he  left  it  to  them  to  judge 
whether  they  thought  the  preroga¬ 
tive  had  been  so  ill  exercised  in 
this  instance  as  to  call  for  their  in¬ 
terference.  The  advice  which  had 
been  given,  had  been  given  under 
a  full  consideration  of  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  on  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  relied  for  his' justifica¬ 
tion.  The  advice  had  been  called 
for  by  the  long,  tried  and  eminent 
services  of  the  illustrious  personage 
in  question,  who  had  fully  proved 
himself  most  capable  of  filling  the 
situation.  In  recommending  his 
appointment,  he  really  thought 
that  he  was  recommending  fhe  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  fittest  man  in  the 
country  for  the  office  ;  and  he  now 
left  its  consideration  to  the  house, 
with  the  observation,  that  they 
could  not  censure  it  without  chang¬ 
ing  and  contradicting  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  resolution. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  after  a  very  able 
speech,  observed  that  some  sneers 
had  been  thrown  out  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  charges  were 
brought  forward  ;  and  it  was  in¬ 
sinuated,  that  the  evidence  had  re¬ 
ceived  much  discredit  from  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  since  transpired, 

and 
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and  that  a  great  slur  had  been 
thrown  on  the  character  of  those 
who  were  principally  instrumental 
in  bringing  forward  those  charges. 
He  would  ask,  When,  where,  and 
how  had  this  taken  place  ?  All  the 
evidence  which  was  hinted  at,  was 
^completely  before  the  public,  and 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  justify 
the  imputations  which  were  cast. 
He  was  free  to  confess,  that  if  he 
had  been  a  juryman  on  those  trials, 
he  thought  that  he  should  have 
iven  the  same  verdict  on  the  evi«* 
ence  produced  at  those  trials ;  but 
was  that  to  wash  away  and  carry 
to  the  grave  all  that  immense  mass 
of  evidence,  and  the  many  written 
documents  which  were,  produced 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  ?  Was  there 
any  proof  then  given,  that  any 
person  on  whose  testimony  those 
charges  had  mainly  been  supported, 
was  unworthy  of  credit  in  a  court 
of  justice  ?  He  could  see  no  reason 
to  change  the  opinion  which  be 
had  then  formed,  and  therefore  he 
should  not  now  change  his  vote. 
He  conceived,  that  a  vote  in  favour 
of  the  conduct  of  ministers  upon 
the  present  occasion  would  be  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  constitution,  and  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  house  of  commons. 
It  was  generally  understood  at  the 
time,  that  a  vote  of  censure  was 
only  suspended  by  the  resignation 
of  his  royal  highness.  Under  those 
circumstances,  it  "Was  hardly  to  be 
conceived  that  ministers  would 
have  proposed  his  re-appointment. 

Many  other  honourable  members 
spoke,  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  re¬ 
appointment  of  his  royal  highness, 
and  on  a  division,  there  were  for 
Lord  Milton’s  motion  -  47 

Against  it  296 
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June  7. — Mr.  Hutchinson,  in 
pursuance  of  a  notice,  made  a  mo¬ 


tion  on  the  military  policy  of  the' 
country  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  oi 
an  able  and  very  luminous  speech, 
he  said,  “  We  have  lost  the  finest 
opportunities  !  we  have  exhausted 
ourselves  in  a  vast  variety  of  insu¬ 
lar,  and  some  purely  buccaneering 
expeditions,  which  have  thrown  a 
deceitful  colouring  of  glory  on  our 
arms,  and  which  appear  to  have 
enriched,  while,  in  fact,  they  have: 
impoverished  the  state,  and  deceived 
the  people  with  an  appearance  of 
security,  strength,  and  prosperity, 
entirely  fictitious.  This  system  has 
depreciated  our  military  character, 
called  in  question  our  capability 
and  good  faith,  and  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  the  enemy  nearly  to 
accomplish  his  deep-laid  scheme  of: 
universal  empire,  while  our  con¬ 
quest  of  the  insular  world  avails 
us  nothing.  But  this  is  not  the  . 
moment  for  complaint ;  the  past  is* 
irretrievable — the  future  is  yet  our 
own.  I  cannot  conceal  from  the 
house  my  conviction,  that  this  con¬ 
test,  sustained  in  the  manner  in, 
which  we  are  now  carrying  it  on,, 
cannot  fail  to  terminate  fatally. 
At  this  moment,  the  efficient  force 
under  lord  W ellington  is  over-rated  i  \ 
at  25,000  men.  It  is  also  divided, 
and  opposed  by  superior  French . 
armies  ;  these  armies,  certain  soon  . 
to  obtain  considerable  reinforce-  t 
ments.  What  are  our  views  ?  For 
the  moment  we  are  taking  up  strong 
positions  on  the  frontiers,  where, 
at  immense  loss,  we  have  repulsed 
the  enemy  ;  but  the  intention,  the 
avowed  plan  is,  to  fall  back  to  our 
position  .when  the  enemy  shall 
have  strength  to  advance  in  force, 
and  to  re-occupy  our  lines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  .Lisbon,  which 
require  70,000  men  to  defend.  But 
should  our  losses  continue  in  the 
proportion  that  they  have  been 
since  the  opening  of  this  campaign, 
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and  our  supplies  be  as  slowly  and 
sparingly  furnished  as  they  have 
been  since  the  commencement  of 
the  peninsular  war,  the  result  can¬ 
not  be  problematical,  but  failure 
the  most  complete,  inevitable.  One 
cannot  hear  with  patience,  after  all 
our  boasted  facilities  and  maritime 
advantages,  and  the  great  difficul¬ 
ties  under  which  the  enemy  carries 
on  his  operations  in  the  peninsula, 
that  at  this  moment,  while  we  pos¬ 
sess  a  numerous  useless  cavalry  at 
home,  which  we  could  (as  it  were 
in  a  moment)  transport  to  the  op¬ 
posite  shores,  we  are  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  even  in  that  arm.  One 
cannot  silently  hear  the  merit  of 
such  an  enemy  decried,  after  his 
having  overcome  all  these  obstacles, 
and  recently  performed  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  gallant  military 
achievements  ;  such  as  the  retreat 
from  Santarem;  the  evacuation  of 
Almeida,  with  the  destruction  of 
that  fortress,  and  the  preservation 
of  its  garrison  ;  and  the  undaunted 
heroism  displayed  in  the  late  san¬ 
guinary  battle,  where,  on  the  heights 
of  Albuera,  the  troops  of  the  two 
most  warlike  nations  of  the  earth 
never  more  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  though  victory  declared  in 
favour  of  Britain. — Mr.  Hutchin¬ 
son  concluded  by  moving  a  series 
of  resolutions,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  most  important : 

“  That  anxious  as  they  are  to 
obtain  a  durable,  a  safe,  and  ho¬ 
nourable  peace,  they  can  see  no 
means  of  obtaining  this  inestimable 
good,  but  in  the  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  in  a  strict  ceconomy 
of  all  the  remaining  resources,  in  an 
indissoluble  union,  by  one  common 
interest,  of  every  class  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects,  and  in  military  ef¬ 
forts  proportionate  to  the  danger, 
and  limited  only  by  the  extent  arid 
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powers  of  exertion  which  are  to  he 
found  in  this  empire.” 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
opposed  them,  and  they  were  nega¬ 
tived. 

June  18. — Sir  F.  Burdett  rose  to 
make  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  respecting  corporal 
punishments  in  the  army.  In  the 
view  that  lie  took  of  this  subject, 
he  was  sanctioned  by  the  opinions 
of  many  general  officers,  and  per¬ 
sons  who  had  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  Many  of  those 
officers  not  only  agreed  with  him 
in  theory,  but  had  proved  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  in  the  discipline  of  their 
corps,  that  the  system  of  flogging 
is  not  essential  to  the  discipline  of 
the  English  army,  and  that  it  was 
as  unnecessary  as  it  was  cruel  gncf 
disgraceful.  Among  the  many 
bright  examples  of  officers  that 
knew  how  to  maintain  proper  dis¬ 
cipline  in  [their  regiments  without 
flogging,  he  thought  it  would  be 
injustice1  not  to  mention  the  illustri¬ 
ous  name  of  his  royal  highness  .the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  for  the 
last  three  years  bad  kept  his  regi¬ 
ment  in  a  high  state  of  discipline 
without  having  resource  to  flog¬ 
ging  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
his  conduct  in  this  respect  did  equal 
credit  to  his  abilities  as  an  officer, 
as  it  did  to  the  amiable  qualities  of 
his  heart.  He  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  state  another  most  rer 
markable  instance  of  the  inefficacy 
of  pursuing  an  opposite  line  o£ 
conduct.  He  must  say  that  the 
15th  regiment  of  dragoor.s  was  a 
regiment  long  distinguished  for  its 
efficiency  in  the  field,  and  for  its 
peaceable,  modest,  and  proper  de¬ 
meanour  in  every  respect,  before 
his  royal  highness  the  .duke  of 
Cumberland  got  the  command  of 
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it.  Until  that  time,  punishments 
of  this  nature  had  seldom  been 
known  in  it ;  and  it  was  a  melan¬ 
choly  thing  to  state,  that  more 
cruel  punishments  took  place  within 
a  very  few  months  after  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  was  appointed  to 
the  command,  than  had  taken 
place  in  that  regiment  ever  since 
the  period  of  the  seven  years  war, 
down  to  the  time  in  which  he  had 
got  the  command  of  it.  In  the  cases 
that  he  should  think  it  necessary 
to  state  to  the  house,  he  derived  his 
information  from  persons  who  were 
in  situations  that  gave  them  the 
means  of  knowing,  and  of  whose  ve¬ 
racity  he  had  no  doubt.  He  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  name  his  autho¬ 
rities  in  the  first  instance,  although 
many  of  them  had  given  him  per¬ 
mission  so  to  do.  Here  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet  gave  a  detail  of 
facts  enough  to  harrow  up  the 
emotions  of  the  most  unfeeling 
heart,  partly  from  what  he  had 
heard  from  unquestionable  autho¬ 
rities,  and  partly  from  what  he 
had  seen  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower.  But,  he  said,  great  as 
the  corporeal  suffering  must  be  in 
such  cases,  he  thought  the  shame 
and  disgrace  of  it  were  still  worse. 
There  were  but  few  persons  who 
knew  what  a  severe  instrument  of 
torture  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  was. 
Every  lash  inflicted  by  it  was, 
more  properly  speaking,  nine 
lashes.  These  were  pieces  of  whip¬ 
cord,  not  such  as  gentlemen  used 
to  their  horse-whips,  but  each  of 
them  as  thick  as  a  quill,  and  knot¬ 
ted.  This  dreadful  engine  of  tor¬ 
ture  was  frequently  applied  by  the 
strength  of  fresh  men  relieving 
each  other  until  human  nature 
could  bear  no  more  suffering  ;  and 
then,  if  pains  were  taken  to  recover 
the  unhappy  sufferer,  it  was  only  to 
enable  him  to  undergo  fresh  agony 


and  further  pain.  What  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  most  disgusting 
thing  in  the  whole  transaction, 
was  the  attendance  of  the  surgeon, 
whose  business  seemed  chiefly  to 
be  to  detect  any  lingering  principle 
of  life  which  could  enable  the  man 
to  undergo  more  torture  !  and  his 
art  and  knowledge,  with  an  almost 
impious  profanation  of  the  healing 
art,  were  exercised  principally  ior 
the  purpose  of  renewing  the  faculty 
to  bear  fresh  tortures.  He  really 
did  not  believe  that  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  the  poets  gave  of  hell,  there 
were  any  tortures  equal  to  what  is 
called  a  military  punishment.  After 
a  variety  of  other  observations  on 
the  cruelty  and  inefficacy  of  the 
system  of  flogging,  he  concluded' 
by  stating,  that  considering  the  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  the  session,  and: 
the  impossibility  of  now  going  into 
the  inquiry,  he  thought  it  the  best, 
way  to  move  for  an  address  to  the  * 
prince  regent ;  which  he  did  to  the 
following  effect : — “  That  an  hum-  • 
ble  address  be  presented  to  the- 
prince  regent,  praying  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
into  his  consideration  the  practice 
of  flogging  soldiers  ;  and  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  give  such  or¬ 
ders  to  the  officers  commanding 
regiments  as  might  restrain,  and  in 
time  remove,  the  cruel  and  unne¬ 
cessary  system  now  in  force  with  re¬ 
spect  to  punishments  in  the  army.” 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  admitted 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  but 
must  think  the  statements  much 
exaggerated.  The  very  object  pro¬ 
posed  was  already  attended  to,  so 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  policy  of  the  country,  and 
could  be  made  useful  or  manage¬ 
able.  It  was  unfair  to  speak  ol  the 
effect  of  the  law  until  it  had  been 
tried :  from  the  lateness  of  its  en¬ 
actment  it  had  not  been  fairly  tried. 
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.Even  now,  frequent  applications 
had  been  made  to  him  to  know  how 
far  the  usual  punishment  might  not 
be  commuted  for  imprisonment. 
Instances  of  cruelty  had  been  spo¬ 
ken  of.  If  those  were  brought  for¬ 
ward  distinctly,  they  would  meet 
investigation,  and  receive  punish¬ 
ment*  The  practice  which  had  been 
lately  adopted  of  bringing  military 
subjects  before  the  house  in  all  cases 
was  mischievous.  Much  mischief 
must  be  done  by  its  growing  into 
a  custom.  If  parliament  made  it¬ 
self  a  court  of  military  appeal,  it 
would  soon  find  that  it  had  taken 
upon  it  an  excessive  burden.  It  was 
unfounded  to  attribute  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  our  discipline  to  any  thing 
but  the  mutual  respect  of  officer 
and  soldier.  This  was  not  meant 
to  cut  off  the  appeal  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  house  in  matters  of  ex¬ 
tensive  military  policy ;  but  to 
make  that  application  customary 
would  unhinge  the  whole  frame  of 
discipline.  The  source  of  the  late 
glorious  successes  of  our  soldiers 
was  not  numbers,  they  were  always 
inferior  j  nor  exclusive  courage, 
for  it  would  be  a  calumny  to  sup¬ 
pose  all  other  nations  cowards.  The 
system  would  be  broken  down  by 
this  habit  of  appeals  to  parliament. 
If  the  army  were  accustomed  to 
make  those  appeals,  some  trifling 
abuses  might  be  corrected,  but  the 
army  would  be  gone.  Where  was 
the  substitute  for  the  present  sy¬ 
stem  ?  Imprisonment  was  now  part 
of  it.  Capital  punishment  might 
be  used  ;  but  was  it  to  be  said  that 
there  was  to  be  no  punishment, 
except  capital,  for  the  higher  of¬ 
fences  l 

Mr.  Brougham  regretted  that 
the  actual  statement  of  that  motion 
seemed  to  have  totally  escaped  the 
honourable  member,  whose  speech 
was  much  more  like  a  prepared  an- 
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ticipation  of  a  speech  expected, 
than  an  answer  to  one  made.  The 
cases  which  his  honourable  friend 
had  adduced  had  been  objected  to, 
but  he  would  not  trouble  himself 
about  those  cases.  He  was  satisfi¬ 
ed  with  showing,  from  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  reason  and  law,  that  the  sy¬ 
stem  of  flogging  was  unwise.  This 
was  the  object  of  the  motion,  and 
nothing  relating  to  any  particular 
case  :  he  was  only  anxious  to  bring 
the  house  to  a  pledge  that  it  would 
proceed  on  the  subject  next  session. 
The  spectacle  of  a  military  flog¬ 
ging  was  one  of  the  most  horrid  ; 
and  that  not  on  the  testimony  of 
persons  of  peaceful  habits,  but  on 
the  authority  of  officers  educated 
in  the  view  of  them.  But  those 
were  the  very  men  who  talked  of 
them  in  the  most  powerful  lan¬ 
guage.  The  representations  of  those 
officers  would  have  been  answered, 
if  they  were  capable  of  being  an¬ 
swered  j  but  they  were  not.  They 
had  given  their  names  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  army.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  thanked  his  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  not  having  had  a  single 
flogging  in  his  regiment  for  two 
years  and  a  half.  Was  there  any 
decay  of  discipline  on  that  account  f 
The  practice  was  ruinous  to  the 
soldier.  He  lost  his  spirit?  feeling, 
and  character.  The  motion  should 
have  his  support. 

Several  other  members  spoke  on 
both  sides,  and  the  house  divided — * 
Ayes,  10 — Noes,  gi. 

House  of  lords,  June  24.— Earl 
Grey  rose  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  lordships,  and  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  to  ail  article  which  had. 
appeared  in  a  French  newspaper 
published  in  London,  and  which 
had  been  put  into  his  Hands;  in 
which  the  horrible  doctrine  of  as¬ 
sassination  was  preached  up  and 
recommended  in  the  most  direct 
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terms.  The  article  healluded  to 
purported  to  be  an  extract  from 
some  English  publication  ;  and 
sorry  was  be  to  suppose  that  there 
■was  any  Englishman  who  had  a 
heart  to  conceive,  or  a  hand  to  write, 
such  a  sentence  as  that  which  he 
referred  to.  As  this  paper  might 
have  some  circulation  upon  the 
continent,  and  might  perhaps  excite 
the  idea  that  such  infamous  doc¬ 
trines  might  receive  countenance  in 
this  countrv,  he  did  feel  it  neces- 
sary  that  his  majesty’s  government 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  abhorrence  of  such 
sentiments  ;  for  were  they  to  circu¬ 
late  in  such  a  shape  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  without  being  expressly  dis¬ 
claimed  by  their  lordships  and  by 
the  government,  they  might  pro-, 
duce  effects  most  injurious  to  the 
character  and  disastrous  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  The  article 
in  question  purported  to  be  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  work  which  recom¬ 
mended  an  anti-Corsican  association. 
Here  the  noble  earl  read  an  extract 
from  it,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  “  that  however  reprehensible 
might  be  the  general  principle  of 
cutting  off  your  enemy  .by  private 
means,  yet  it  was  possible  to  prove 
by  solid  reasons,  and  from  weighty 
example,  that  in  certain  cases  as¬ 
sassination  was  jrstifiable.  When 
a  man  had  been  guilty  of  the  most 
atrocious  acts  both  of  individual 
and  national  injustice — when  he 
had,  in  fact,  declared  himself  bound 
by  no  law,  and  utterly  beyond  its 
reach — and  such  was  the  situation 
of  Bonaparte — before  what  tribu¬ 
nal  could  he  be  brought,  and  how 
was  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  upon 
him?” — The  paper  then  went  on, 
said  the  noble  lord,  to  enumerate 
various  acts  of  atrocity  ascribed  to 
the  ruler  of  France  ;  such  as  the 
murder  of  the  due  d’Enghien,  of 


Pichegru,  of  captain  Wright,  ot 
Palm,  and  others,  treating  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  could 
understand  it  hut  as  a  direct  incite¬ 
ment  to  assassination.  In  this  view 
he  was  most  anxious  that  their 
lordships  and  his  majesty’s  govern- 
ment  should  solemnly  and  publicly 
enter  their  protest  against  any  such 
doctrines,  that  it  might  go  abroad, 
to  the  world,  and  counteract  any- 
false  impressions  that  such  doctrines 
might  produce.  He  was  sorry  if; 
it  should  be  found  that,  under  all. 
the  circumstances,  the  law  did  not: 
admit  of  the  publisher  of  such  doc-.- 
trines  being  punished  in  the  most: 
exemplary  manner. 

The  marquis  Wellesley  observed, 
that  #e  could  truly  say,  in  point  of:: 
fact,  that  the  paper  in  question  was 
never  seen  by  him  .till  it  was  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  the  noble  lord i 
opposite.  He  fully  coincided  with 
that  noble  lord  in  thinking  that, 
such  doctrines  could  not  be  too- 
strongly  reprobated,  and  that  the; 
atrocity  of  the  sentiments  could  i 
only  be  equalled  by  their  absurdity. 
A  doctrine  more  horrid  in  all  re¬ 
spects  he  could  not  conceive  ;  and  i 
he  disavowed  it,  not  only  as  a  mi¬ 
nister  c/  the  crown,  but  as  a  man . 
of  common  sense.  This  writer  has 
said,  that  the  ruler  of  France  had  1 
placed  himself  above  all  law  ;  but  :i 
he  (lord  W.)  trusted  that  there  still 
remained  a  tribunal  before  which 
he  might  be  compelled  to  answer, 
even  in  this  world.  The  nations 
of  Europe  might  still  call  him  to 
account,  not  by  the  poniard  or  the 
stiletto,  but  by  calling  forth  all 
their  energies,  and  punishing  him 
in  the  field  for  all  those  acts  of 
perfidious  aggression  by  which  his 
name  would  ever  be  rendered 
odious.  ,In  that  point  he  doubted 
not  the  noble  earl  would  concur 
with  his  majesty’s  government.  It 

was 


was  lamentable  that  such  a  produc¬ 
tion  should  have  issued  from  a  Bri¬ 
tish  press  ;  and  he  was  sorry  it  had 
escaped  his  attention,  though  for 
only  a  few  days.  He  would  only 
add,  that  there  was  no  way  in 
which  government  could  take  an 
opportunity  of  reprobating  such 
doctrine  that  they  would  not  adopt, 
and  if  possible  bring  the  author  of 
it  to  condign  punishment. — Ad¬ 
journed. 

June  27. — Earl  Stanhope,  on  in¬ 
troducing  the  bill  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  regretted  that  the.  sub¬ 
ject  had  not  been  taken  up  by  go¬ 
vernment,  as  he  conceived' it  to  be 
or  the  greatest  importance.  An  in¬ 
dividual  possessed  of  large  landed 
property  had  givefi  notice  to  his 
tenants  that  they  must  at  this  mid¬ 
summer  pay  their  rents  in  gold, 
Which  was  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
timation,  that  if  they  tendered  bank¬ 
notes,  such  notes  would  only  be  ta¬ 
ken  in  payment  at  the  rate  of  16s. 
in  the  pound. — For  the  dreadful 
opp. ession  upon  the  tenantry  of  the 
country  to  which  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  would  lead,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
some  legislative  remedy.  Sup¬ 
posing  a  tenant, to  owe  400/,  for 
rent,  he  would  thus  be  called  upon 
to  pay  500/.  instead  of  four,  and 
the  consequences  might  spread  still 
further  :  supposing  a  banker  to 
owe  460,000/.  to  those  who  had  de¬ 
posited  ineney  with  him,  how  was 
he  to  stand  if  he  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  500,000/.  ?  He  had 
consulted  both  bankers  and-  pro¬ 
fessional  men  ot  the  law  as  to.  the 
remedy  he  proposed,  and  they  were 
ail  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  right 
remedy.  -The  remedy  was  simple  : 
it  was  merely  to  reader  it  idegal  to 
receive  gold  coin  for  more  than 
the. mint  value,  or  to  receive  bank¬ 
notes  for  less  than  the  amount  ex- 
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pressed  on  4hem.  This  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil  which  must  other-wise 
arise  from  the  act  of  injustice  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  and  which 
must  be  aggravated  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  if  the  example  of  injustice 
thus  set  should  •  be  followed  by 
others.  Therefore,  however  late  the 
period  of  the  session,  he  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  step 
to  remedy  the  evil  should  be  taken 
now,  as  when  parliament  met  again 
it  might  be  too  late.  It  was  also 
a  serious  consideration  how  far  the 
bank  of  England  might  be  affected 
by  the  adoption  of  a  system  similar 
to  the  conduct  of  the  individual  al¬ 
luded  to  ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  government  to  look  anxiously 
to  this  point.  He  considered  the 
bank  of  England  as  the  bottom 
plank  of  the  ship  of  England, 
which  if  once  bored  through,  the 
ship  itself  was  placed  in  a  situation 
of  the  greatest  danger.— His  lord- 
ship  then  alluded  to  some  reports 
respecting  him  which  had  got  a- 
broad,  and  which  were  utterly 
false ;  and,  after  stating  that  he 
was  solely  actuated  in  the  measure 
he  now  proposed  by  public  motives, 
concluded  by  presenting  a  bill  for 
preventing  guineas,  half-guineas,  ■ 
and  seven-shilling  pieces,  from  be¬ 
ing  taken  for  more  than  21  s. — 
10;.  6cL — and  7s.  respectively,  and 
for  preventing  bank  notes  from  be¬ 
ing  taken  for  less  than  the  sums  ex¬ 
pressed  in  .them  ;  of  which  he  moved 
the  first  reading. 

Hie  earl  of '  Liverpool  was  per¬ 
fectly  convinced  that  the  noble  earl 
Was  actuated  by  the  best  moti  ves  in 
bringing  forward  this  bill  ;  and  so 
far  as  he  had  time  to  consider  the 
measure,  he  thought  it  the  best  re¬ 
medy  for  the  grievance  complained 
of,  if  any  remedy  were  now  or 
should  bo  necessary.  He  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  unnecessary  at 
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the  present  moment  to  make  any 
legislative  provision  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  particularly  at  this  late  period 
of  the  session,  when  so  many  per¬ 
sons  were  absent,  not  expecting 
any  thing  of  importance  to  come 

*  on*  He -admitted,  that  if  it  was 
‘  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  le¬ 
gislative  provision  with  reference  to 
this  object,  they  must  proceed  in  it, 

.however  late  the  period  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
inconvenience.  He  was  aware  of 
the  case  tp  which  the  noble  earl 
alluded,  and  knew  that  the  notice 
had'  been  given  by  the  individual 
referred  to,  to  his  tenants  to  pay  in 
•gold  and  it  was  accompanied,  not 
merely  by  an  intimation,  but  by  a 
notice,  that  if  bank-notes  were  ten¬ 
dered,  they  would  only  be  taken  in 
,  payment  at  a  depreciated  rate.  He 
was  of  opinion,  however,  that  this 
example  would  not  be  followed  ; 
nor  did  he  think  that  the  individual 
alluded  to  would  persist  in  the  de¬ 
mands  he  had  made.  It  was  under 
this  impression  that  he  thought  a 

•  sufficient  case  had  not  been  made 
.  .  out  for  legislative  interference. 

They  might  be  reduced  to  adopt 
the  remedy  now  proposed ;  but  he 
thought,  as  there  was  only  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  conduct  of  one  indivi¬ 
dual,  which,  he  was  of  opinion, 
would  not  be  persisted  in,  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  ground  for  parlia¬ 
ment  to  make  a  legislative  enact¬ 
ment.  It  was  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  that  he  intended,  on  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  to  move  to  postpone  it  for 
three  months. 

Earl  Stanhope,  in  reply,  strong¬ 
ly  contended  that  the  subjects  of 
the  land  ought  net  to  have  the  se¬ 
curity  of  their  property  rendered 
dependent  upon  the  caprice  or 
wdn'm  of  individuals,  and  that  a  le¬ 
gislative  remedy  ought  to  be  pro¬ 


vided.  It  was  the  whim  oi  som 
persons,  and  he  could  only  call  it 
whim,  to  have  gold  in  preference  t 
any  other  circulating  medium.  Th: 
desire  to  have  gold  was  founded  i 
ignorance,  as  there  might  be  a  cir 
culating  medium  without  gold  pei 
feedy  adequate  to  all  the  exigencit 
of  the  country,  and  which  migf 
be  effected  by  the  branches  of  rh 
bank  of  England,  and  the  entric. 
in  the  bank-books  to  which  he  ha 
alluded  efi  a  former  night.  Gol 
was  only  the  measure  of  othc 
things,  and  was  not  necessary  t 
circulation. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  tim< 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  on  this  sul 
ject,  that  in  the  succeeding  stage 
of  the  bill  ministers  applauded  tl 
patriotism  of  the  noble  lord  ;  an 
an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  th 
purchase  and  sale  of  guineas,  So 
for  more  than  their  nominal  valm 
The  discussions  in  both  house 
lasted  three  weeks  ;  after  which,  c< 
the  Kith  of  July,  Iris  lordship  n 
commended  certain  resolutions  1 
the  serious  consideration  of  tl 
house,  as  they  contained’  recordc 
principles  on  this  most  impprtai 
question.  He  moved  that  the.-r 
solutions  be  printed. 

The  following  is  the  suhstanc 
of  the  resolutions  : —  .  ! 

1st.  That  an  internal  circulatin' 
medium,  which  shall  be  a  leg: 
measure  of  value,  is  essentially  n 
cessary.. 

2dly.  That  it  is  highly  expediei 
that  such  medium  should  be  stead 
and  invariable. 

Sdly.  That  two  or  more  circa 
lating  mediums,  which  may  vai 
in  their  relative  value,  cannot  fon 
the  requisite  medium. 

4thly.  That  one  only  shoufi 
therefore,  be  made  a  permanent  1< 
gal  stand  ard. 


fthly.  Tha 
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Stilly.  That  such  legal  standard 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
divisible  into  any  required  parts,  or 
fractional  sums. 

6thly,  That  it  is  moreover  expe¬ 
dient  that  such  permanent  *  legal 
standard  measure  be  so  contrived  as  • 
to  be  easily,  rapidly,  and  safely 
transferable,  without  expense,  from 
any  one  person  to  any  other  person, 
and  from  any  one  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  another,  either  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  same  individual, 
or  of  any  other  individual,  free 
Irom  any  depreciation,  defalcation, 
or  discount,  and  free  from  any  loss 
by  forgery,  or  by  wear  and  tear, 
and  also  free  from  any  danger  of 
loss  that  might  arise  from  house- 
breakers,  highway-robbers,  mobs, 
insurrections,  or  even  from  foreign 
invasion  in  any  particular  district; 
and  likewise  free  from  any  loss  that 
might  arise  from  the  accidental  or 
intentional  destruction  of  any  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  banking-house,  or  other 
building,  by  fire  or  otherwise  ;  and 
moreover  free  from  any  loss  of  in¬ 
terest  on  any  quantity,  however 
considerable,  of  such  circulating 
medium,  which  shall  or  may  here¬ 
after  exist,  and  be  transferable  in 
any  of  the  various  ways  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  (above  ail  things)  free 
from  being  affected  by  the  course  of 
all  or  any  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

7thly.  That  neither  gold  nor  sil¬ 
ver  ever  did  possess,  or  ever  can 
possess,  the  various  important  and 
requisite  qualities  which  are  above 
particularly  specified. 

Sthly.  That  the  want  of  gold  in 
circulation  prevents  persons  who 
have  large  payments  to  make,  from 
making  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount 
of  the  money  so  due  and  payable. 

-9thly.  That  it  would  be  unjust 
to  make  bank-notes  a  legal  tender, 
because  the  person  to  whom  they 


are  offered-  may  not  be  certain  that 
they  are  not  forged. 

lOthly.  That  for  these  various 
reasons,  it  is  highly  expedient  that 
a  permanent  mode  of  making  pay¬ 
ments  be  established,  by  means  of 
which,  legal  tenders,  even  to  the 
largest  amount,  may  be  made  with* 
out  gold,  and  by  means  of  which 
legal  tenders  for  fractional  sums 
may  be  made  without  either  silver 
or  copper. 

1 1  thly.  That  to  satisfy  the  public 
as  to  the  solvency  of  the  bank  of 
England,  the  company  should* 
every  session,  lay  before  parlia¬ 
ment  a  clear  view  of  their  affairs, 
and  that  a  maximum  be  placed  on 
their  issues  both  as  to  the  number 
and  value  of  their  notes. 

1  Sthly.  That  it  is  expedient,  that 
the  bank  of  England  shall  establish 
various  branches  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  and  shall  cause 
books  to  be  opened  in  each  of  those 
places ;  and  that  persons  possessed 
of  bank-notes  shall  be  entitled,  up¬ 
on  depositing  such  notes,  to  have  a 
credit  in  the  bank-book  at  the  place 
where  stich  deposit  is  made,  equal 
to  the  value  in  pounds  sterling 
which  is  specified  in  such  notes  to 
be  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  that  every  person,  hav¬ 
ing  such  credit  so  entered  to  his 
account,  in  any  one  place  as  afore¬ 
said,  shall  be  entitled  to  transfer 
the  whole  of  such  sum  so  accre¬ 
dited,  or  any  parts  thereof,  either 
to  his  own  account  or  to  that  of 
any  other  person,  at  any  place 
where  any  such  book  is  opened. 

1  Sthly.  That  for  the  perfect  se¬ 
curity  of  all  persons  who  Shall  at 
any  time  become  possessed  of  any 
such  credit  as  aforesaid,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  that  triplicate  corresponding 
entries  be  made,  the  first  of  which 
N  2  shall 
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shall  be  on .  the  bank-book  at  such 
place,  the  second  of  which  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  person  who  shall 
have 'brought  the  bank-notes  as  a 
certificate  of  the  proper  entry  hav¬ 
ing  been  made,  and  the  third  of 
which  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
Tnitted  to  the  original  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  London,  in  order  to  be  by 
them  hied  and  daily  transmitted  to 
the  tower  of  London  for  safe  cus¬ 
tody.  after  such  last-mentioned  tri¬ 
plicate  shall  have  been  duly  re¬ 
corded  in  the  books  at  the  bank  of 
England  itself, and  that  every  trans¬ 
fer  be  made  in  like  manner. 

11  tidy.  That  as,  under  proper 
regulations  in  detail,  such  book- 
entries  and  such  book-transfers  can¬ 
not  ever  be  forp-ed,  it  would  be 

v.  >  * 

highly  expedient  that  the  law  should 
authorize  lethal  tenders  to  be  made, 
by  tendering  such  a  book- transfer 
as  aforesaid  of  the  sum  due,  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  shall  hereafter 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

These  resolutions  were  opposed 
by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale ;  ’wit  the 
house  after  some  debate  agreed  to 
the  motion  for  printing  them. 

House  of  commons,  July  17 — 
Lord  Cochrane  made  his  motion 
relative  to  the  management  of  the 
prize-courts.  His  lordship  stated, 
that  the  heavy  expenses  to  which 
suitors  were  subject  in  the  admi¬ 
ralty  courts,  deterred  many  of  our 
naval  officers  from  capturing  neu¬ 
tral  vessels,  or  even  cutting  off  die 
small  French  coasting  vessels.  He 
then  moved  for  some  papers  on  the 
subject. 

Messrs.  Perceval,  Rose,  .Stephen, 
the  attorney-general,  and  sir  YVH- 
liam  Scott,  saw  no  grounds  for  the 
motion.  The  latter  gentleman  said, 
had  he  been  apprised  of  any  guilty 
practice  iivhis  court,  such  as  bribes 
to  the  clerks  of  the  proctor’s  office 


to  do  their  duty,  be  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  corrected  them.  Tire, 
motion  was  negatived. 

18.  Lord  Cochrane  entered  into 
a  statement  of  the  abuses  in  the 
prize  court  at  Malta  ;  and  gave  a 
detail  of  his  arrest  by  order  of  judge 
Sewell,  on  suspicion  of  having  ta¬ 
ken  away  a  table  of  fees.  He  said 
that  his  visit  to  that  island  was  in; 
consequence  of  receiving  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  sir  V.  Gibbs,  sir  T.  Plomeiy 
and  other  crown  officers,  who  stated 
that  if  he  had  been  charged  toe 
much  by  the  proctor  at  Malta,  ir: 
procuring  the  condemnation  of  a;, 
vessel,  the  judge  of  the  admiralty 
court  there  could  give  him  redress- 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  obtair 
it  there  :  and  he  had  since  learned 
that  the  judge  and  the  marshal  or 
the  court,  who  was  also  a  proctor 
at  the  same  time,  contrary  to  law; 
were  out  of  the  jurisdiction  ol  the  ; 
English  courts.  He  wished  te  ( 
know  if  this  was  a  breach  of  privi¬ 
lege. 

The  speaker  said,  the  process  of 
the  house  could  only  be.  executed  . 
by  its  own  officers  ;  and  he  never 
knew  an  instance  of  an  officer  go¬ 
ing  beyond  seas  to  execute  one. 
The  noble  lord  had  admitted,  that 
he  was  committed  for  a  contempt 
of  the  admiralty  court,  which  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  breach  of1 

•  •  i 

privilege. 

Lord  Cochrane’s  motion  was 
then  negatived. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  moving  for  -p 
the  production  of  the  minutes  of  a 
naval  court  martial  held  on  lieut. 
Richards,  of  the  Dart  guardship,  j 
in  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes,  stated 
that  a  seaman  of  that  ship  was  un-  I 
der  confinement  for  very  bad  con- 1 
duct ;  and  having, while  undergoing  h 
it,  behaved  indecorously,  and  dis-  i 
turbed  lieutenant  Richards,  who  fi 
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was  then  on  duty,  he  went  up  to 
him  and  gagged  him  by  forcing  a- 
large  piece  of  iron  into  his  mouth, 
and  fastening  it  by  a  bandage  round 
his  head,  his  hands  at  the  same  time 
being  tted  behind  his  back.  In  this 
state  the  man  was  left  without  any 
sentinel  placed  over  him,  and  the 
officer  went  on  shore  :  some  hours 
after  lie  was  found  dead,  having 
apparently  been  suffocated.  The 
officer  had  been  tried  by  a  court 
martial,  and  dishnissed  the  service. 
The  honourable  gentleman  then 
stated  another  instance  of  barbarity 
in  a  naval  captain,  who  having 
flogged  many  of  his  crew  with 
great  severity,  one  man  declared 
that  sooner  than  be  flogged  again 
he  would  leap  over-board.  The  cap- 
'tain,  hearing  this,  said  he  would  try 
him ;  arid, having  ordered  him  to  un¬ 
dergo,  a  castigation,  the  man  leaped 
over-board.  The  vessel  was  at  that 
time  under  an  easy  press  of  sail,  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  to  lower 
a  boat  ;  but  the  captain  would 
not  suffer  it,  saying,  “  If  he  prefer 
that  ship  to  my  ship,  lie  is  welcome 
to  sail  in  it.”  Accordingly  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  save  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man,  and  he  was  drowned. 

Mr.  Yorke  said  that  lieutenant 
Richards  had  been  tried  for  the 
murder  of  the  seaman  belonging  to 
the  Dart,  who  was  drunken  and 
dishonest,  and  who  had  blasphemed 
both  God  and  his  king ;  but  it  ap- 
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peared  that  he  died  of  intoxication. 
Notwithstanding,  Lieut.  Richards 
had  been  dismissed  the  service. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  charge  and  sentence  of  the 
court  martial,  Instead  of  the  mi¬ 
nutes,  were  then  ordered. 

House  of  lords,  July  24. — The 
lord  chancellor  read  a  letter  from 
lord  Wellington,  stating  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  marshal  Beresford,  &c. 
for  the  victory  at  Albuera;  and 
also  read  one  from  sir  W.  Reres- 
ford,  expressing  his  high  sense  of 
the  honour  thus  conferred. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  stated 
that  fwo  commissions  had  been  is¬ 
sued  under  the  great  seal ;  the  one 
for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  cer¬ 
tain  bills,  and  the  other  for  the  pro¬ 
rogation  of  parliament,  by  commis¬ 
sion,  it  not  being  convenient  for  the 
prince  regent  to  be  personally  pre¬ 
sent.  The  royal  assent  was  then  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  bank-notes  and  the  militia 
interchange  amendment  bids;  after 
which  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  lord  chancellor, earl  Cam¬ 
den,  earl  Westmoreland,  and  the 
earl  of  Aylesford,  having  taken 
their  seats  as  lords  commissioners, 
and  the  speaker  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house  of  commons  be¬ 
ing  at  the  bar,  the  lord  chancellor 
delivered  the  speech  which  will  be 
found  among  the  Public  Papers  in 
another  part  of  this  volume. 
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Retrospective  View  of  the- Proceedings  relative  to  the  Regency  in  1810 — Prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  Ministers  proceeded— compared  with  the  Principles  of  the 
Opposition — Difficulties  attending  both  Views  of  the  Question — 7  he  Opinions 
ef  Sir  Francis  Burdeit  and  his  Party  on  this  important  Point— The  high 
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Character  they  gave  did  Expectations  they  formed  of  the  Prince  when  l  ( 
should  become  Regent — Proceedings  of  the  Common  Council — Remarks  on  . 
their  Resolutions — The  Circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  8 th  Resolution 
stated f  vi%.  the  Issue  of  Money  from  the  Exchequer  by  Authority  of  Par — 
liamcnt—The  Events  connected  with  the  King’ s  Illness  in  1801  and  1 8 OH 
recapitulated  and  considered^— Arrangements  supposed  to  have  been  making  for 

a  new  Ministry — The  different  Parties  expecting  Power  from  the  Prince - 

He  keeps  in  his  Father's  Ministers — Remarks  on  this — His  Conduct  since 
he  became  Regent  in  the  Case  of  the  Duke  of  Tork  and  Col,  Macmakon — 
General  Reflection's  on  his  Adherence  to  the  Ministry. 


IN  the  preceding  volume  of  the 
New  Annual  Register,  we 
entered  pretty  much  in  detail  into 
those  events  and  transactions  re¬ 
specting  the  regency  which  fell 
within  the  year  1810,  and  gave  a 
rapid  and  brief  sketch  of  such  as 
entered  on  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1811.  We  shall  now  carry 
on,  more  minutely  and  fully,  the 
history  of  this  most  interesting  and 
important  event,  in  so  far  as  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  latter  year,  in  order 
that  our  history  of  it  may  in  all 
its  parts  bear  a  due  proportion, 
and  that  a  circumstance  certainly 
unprecedented,  whether  we  regard 
it  in  its  origin,  nature,  or  conse¬ 
quences,  may  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  with  all  that  regularity 
and  minuteness  of  narrative  which 
its  importance  deserves  and  de¬ 
mands. 

Before,  however,  wre  enter  on  the 
more  immediate  object  of  this  vo¬ 
lume,  it  may  not  be  improper  or 
without  its  use,  for  the  better  re¬ 
collection  and  understanding  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  parts  and  relations, 
to  state  shortly  the  principles  on 
which  those  who  brought  forward 
and  carried  the  restrictions  on  the 
regent,  and  those  who  opposed 
them,  severally  founded  and  sup-' 
ported  their  doctrines  and  opinions. 
The  minister  and  his  adherents  set 
cut  with  this  short  and  simple 
maxim,  that  a  regent  is  not  a  king  ; 


that  in  every  respect  and  point  off 
view,  whether  considered  relatively 
to  common  sense,  to  justice,  or  tq. 
the  fundamental  and  essential  doc--: 
trines  of  the  British  constitution, 
they  were  and  ought  to  be  radically 
distinct:  that  whereas  the  powers1 
of  a  king  were  full,  complete,  and: 
his  own,  so  far  as  by  the  exercise 
of  them  he  sought  after  and  se¬ 
cured  the  good  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigned  ; — a  regent  was  i 
merely  a  person  appointed  to  act!! 
for  another,  to  whom  ought  to  be 
granted  all  those  authorities,  powers, 
and  prerogatives  which,  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  him  to  supply  the 
place  and  perform  the  duty  of  his 
principal;  but  from  whom  ought: 
carefully  and  sacredly  to  be  kept  , 
every  kind  of  authority,  power  or 
prerogative,  which  could  possibly 
be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  by 
the  regent,  as  might  endanger  the 
easy  and  full  resumption  by  his , 
principal  of  his  legitimate  rights, , 
or  tend  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
embarrass  or  weaken  the  exercise 
of  them,  when  actually  resumed. 
Besides  this  grand  and  leading 
principle,  on  the  strength  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  which  they  contended  that 
the  royal  prerogative  of  creating 
peers  more  especially  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  powers  vested  in 
the  regent  ;  ministers  and  their  ad¬ 
herents  maintained,  that  not  a  little 
was  due  to  the  personal  feelings  and 
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so ?rifort  of  the  king  : — that  how¬ 
ever  abstract  reasoning  might 
ridicule  or  hold  in  contempt  such 
an  idea,  yet  it  was  neither  possible, 
nor,  if  possible,  would  it  have  been 
consonant  to  common  justice  or 
humanity,  to.  throw  entirely  aside, 
in  the  consideration  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
particular  authorities  to  be  vested 
in  the  regent,  all  regard  to  what 
the  king  might  be  supposed  to  have 
wished,  could  he  have  expressed 
his  wishes,  and  what  it  was  highly 
probable  he  would  feel  when  re¬ 
stored  to  the  exercise  of  his  reason. 
Upon  this  subordinate  principle, 
which  certainly  carried  along  with 
it  every  feeling  man  and  loyal  sub¬ 
ject,  and  which  was  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  create  a  favourable  im¬ 
pression  in  the  public  mind  towards 
those  who  promulgated  and  sup¬ 
ported  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  dangerous  to  oppose  it,  lest 
the  imputation  of  want  of  feeling 
or  loyalty  should  create  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  constitutional  doc¬ 
trines  on  which  it  might  have  been 
successfully  combated  ;- — upon  this 
principle,  ministers  contended  that 
the  household  of  his  majesty  should 
be  left  untouched  by  the  powers  of 
the  regent.  The  appointment  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
king  was  to  be  committed,  arose 
from  a  mixture  of  both  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  we  have  just  stated  - 
on  the  first  and  grand  principle,  it 
was  contended,  with  certainly  very 
great  cogency  and  strength  of  ar¬ 
gument,  that  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  commit  the  custody 
and  care  of  the  king’s  person  to 
the  regent— -to  one,  whose  inter¬ 
est  so  evidently  and  strongly  lay 
in  the  continued  illness  of  the  king; 
while  on  the  subordinate  principle 
"it  was  maintained,  that  the  king’s 
recovery  would  most  probably  be 
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retarded,  if  in  his  lucid  intervals 
he  was  informed  that  the  regent 
had  the  care  of  his  person  ;  and 
that,  on  his  perfect  recovery,  his  sa¬ 
tisfaction  and  comfort  would  be 
much  more  complete,  if  he  found 
that  his  consort,  and  not  the  heir 
apparent,  had  watched  oyer  his  ma¬ 
lady. 

Such  may  be  regarded  as  a  ra¬ 
pid  and  brief  outline  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  ministers  and  their 
adherentsgrounded  their  resolutions 
that  certain  restrictions  should  be 
imposed  on  the  regent,  and  on 
which  they  proceeded  in  their  se¬ 
lection  and  defence  of  the  restric¬ 
tions,  which  they  proposed  and 
carried.  Some  objections  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made  to  the  principles 
themselves ;  and  others  of  greater 
weight,  or  at  least  of  greater  plausi¬ 
bility,  to  the  application  of  them  to 
the  particular  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  regent : — but  these  objections 
will  assume  a  less  formidable  ap¬ 
pearance,  .when  the  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  an  opposite  line  -of  conduct 
are  considered.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
choice  of  difficulties  a  very  em¬ 
barrassing  and  critical  situation  in 
which  the  country  was  placed  ;  and, 
unfortunately,  out  of  this  labyrinth 
precedent  afforded  no  clue  which 
could  conduct  parliament  with  cer¬ 
tainty  and  safety; 

The  principles  on  which  the  op¬ 
position  grounded  their  doctrines 
and  arguments  bore  very  much 
the  appearance,  and  possessed  in  a 
great  degree  indeed  the  reality,  Of 
genuine  British  principles.  They 
contended  in  the  first  place, : — and 
upon  this  point  they  laid  very  great 
stress,— and  insisted  loudly  and  re¬ 
peatedly,  that  the  good  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  comfort  Of  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  king,  was  alone  to  Be 
regarded,  and  ought  alone  to  be 
suffered  to  enter  into  the'coitsid.era- 
N  4  ,  tion 
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lion  of  the  question  ;  that  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  powers,  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  deprive  the  regent, 
were  either  beneficial  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  or  they  were  not.  Powers 
vested  in  a  sovereign,  they  insisted, 
could  not  be  without  some  effect:  if 
they  were  not  beneficial  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  over  whom  he  reigned,  they 
could  not  be  harmless  :  but  in  ei¬ 
ther  case,  whether  these  preroga¬ 
tives  and  powers,  which  ministers 
proposed  to  cut  off  from  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  regent,  were  beneficial  or 
hurtful,  their  principles  and  argu¬ 
ments  must  fall  to  the  ground.  If 
they  were  calculated  and  could 
only  be  exercised  to  produce  the 
good  of  the  nation, 1  then  parlia¬ 
ment  had  no  right,  under  any  plea, 
to  strip  the  person  exercising  the 
supreme  authority, for  ever  so  short 
a  tirqe,  of  them  ;  or  even  to  cur¬ 
tail  or  weaken  them  in  the  slightest 
manner.  If  they  were  prejudicial, 
then  they  ought  not  to  be  granted 
or  continued  either  to  the  sovereign 
.  or  the  regent.  This  dilemma  cer¬ 
tainly  was  very  embarrassing  ;  nor 
did  ministers  meet  it  directly  and 
fairly:  indeed  this  important  ques¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  said  to  have, 
been  argued  in  a  complete  and  full 
manner,  either  by  ministers  or  by 
the  opposition.  When  the  former 
dwelt  with  great  force  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  with  much  appearance 
of  triumph,  on  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  easy  and  full  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  authority ;  the 
opposition,  instead  of  meeting  this 
branch  of  the  argument  cljrectly 
face  to  face,  turned  aside  and  de¬ 
claimed  eloquently,  and  in  their 
turn  with  great  triumph,  on  the 
necessity,  for  the  good  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  of  vesting  in  the  regent  all  the 
royal  prerogatives,  as  the  British 
constitution  could  suppose  none 
given,  but  what  were  absolute! v 


necessary  for  the  grand  object  of 
all  legitimate  government,  the  li¬ 
berty  and  well-being  of  the  people. 
Ministers  perceiving  that  this  was 
not  only  a  popular  way  of  treating 
the  subject, but  that  it  rested  on  spe¬ 
cious  if  not  solid  arguments,  turn¬ 
ed  aside  from  it,  and  again  brought 
into  play  the  necessity  of  guarding, 
the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the 
sovereign,  the  permanent  and  real 
magistrate,  against  the  encroach- - 
meats  of  a  temporary  and  dele¬ 
gated  regent. 

In  one  respect,  the  opposition i 
pushed  their  argument  against  the 
ministerial  party  with  considerable 
vigour,  acuteness,  and  success  ;  and  . 
this  point,  thus  successfully  brought 
forward,  had  considerable  weight 
with  the  mass  of  the  people.  They 
contended,  that  the  very  principle 
on  which  ministers  rested  their 
leading  doctrine,  that  the  power  of 
a  regent  ought  to  be  restricted, — • 
namely,  that  otherwise  he  might 
and  would  have  the  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  resumption  of  the  royal 
authority  difficult,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  exercise  of  it  cramped, — * 
ought  to  lead  ministers  to  take 
away  from  the  regent  all  control 
over  the  army,  and  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  dissolving  parliament,  since 
it  was  easy  to  conceive  how  these, 
in  tire  hands  of  a  person  disposed 
to  abuse  his  delegated  and  tempo¬ 
rary  authority,  might  be  turned 
more  dangerously  and  successfully 
against  the  sovereign,  than  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  creating  peers,  or  rei, 
moving  any  or  all  of  the  roval 
household.  The  opposition  put 
this  argument  in  all  possible  shapes, 
and  dwelt  upon  it  at  great  length, 
and  with  much  triumph ;  and  it. 
must  be  confessed,  that  by  thus, 
pushingthefundamentai  principle  of 
the  ministry  to  jts  complete  and  le* 
gitimate  consequences,  they  effected 
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cits  of  two  objects ;  they  made  out 
either  that  the  principle  was  erro¬ 
neous  and  unfounded,  or  that  mi¬ 
nisters  Were  inconsistent  in  their 
application  and  use  of  it. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  doctrines  broached  by  the  two 
great  parties  in  parliament,  on  the 
great  and  difficult  question  respect¬ 
ing  the  powers  which,  consistently 
with  the  spirit  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution,  ought  to  be  vested  in  a 
recent.  But  there  was  a  third 
party  in  parliament,  more  formi¬ 
dable  for  the  boldness  with  which 
they  promulgated  and  defended 
their  opinions,  aiid  for  the  weight 
and  influence  which  they  possessed 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  people, 
than  for  their  numerical  strength; 
who,  though  they  in  general  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  opposition  in  their 
main  view  of  the  question,  yet 
placed  it  in  other  points  of  light  in 
which  the  regular  opponents  of  mi¬ 
nistry  either  durst  not  or  Were  not 
disposed  to  consider  it.  The  party 
alluded  to  is  that  of  which  sir 
Francis  Burdett  may  be  regarded 
as  the  head  and  the  leader  : — this 
party  did  not  hesitate  or  scruple  to 
maintain  in  the  most  open  and  un¬ 
disguised  manner,  that  ministers, 
by  suffering  government  to  go  on 
so  long  stripped  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  and  virtually  cf  the  person 
or  the  sovereign,  had  given  a  prac- 
tical  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  as¬ 
sertions  made  by  the  most  violent 
republicans,  and  particularly  bv  their 
champion  Thomas  Paine,  that  the 
voy>al  authority  was  not  necessary 
father  tc  the  well-being  or  existence 
ot  government ;  and  they  added, 
that  it  the  regent 1  actually  did  as¬ 
sume  and  carry  on  the  executive 
power  without  all  the  prerogatives 
which  the  constitution  had  given  to 
the  sovereign,  that  would  be  a 
glaring  and  practical  proof  that 


more  prerogatives  than  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
state  had  been  lodged  with  the 
sovereign,  and  a  sufficient  reason 
to  deprive  him  of  the  future  pos¬ 
session  of  them.  So  far  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  opinions  held  by  this 
party  were  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  them,  and  in  perfect 
consistence  with  their  fundamental 
principles,  and  with  their  former 
professions  and  conduct.  But 
when  they  proceeded  to  intermix 
high  expectations  cf  the  prince  re¬ 
gent,  and  to  declare,  that  from  him 
they  expected  a  line  of  conduct 
that  would,  to  use  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  restore  the  constitution  to 
its  original  purity  and  force,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  not  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  suspicion  that  they  hoped,  by 
expressing  expectations  they  did 
not  entertain,  to  draw  the  prince 
over  to  their  party,  and  to  extract, 
that  by  flattery  from  him  which 
they  did  not  look  for  from  principle 
or  inclination. 

The  doctrines  held  by  this  party 
respecting  the  powers  of  a  regent, 
were  not  cnlv  broached  in  the 
house  of  commons,  but  delivered 
with  more  connexion,  and  with 
equal  force  and  boldness,  in. the  re¬ 
solutions  of  the  court  of  CorUrnon- 
council  on  the  8ih  of  January 
1811.  Those  resol utions  began  by 
expressing  the  deep  sorrow  which 
the  common-council  f  elt  at  the  de- 
.  dared  incapacity  of  his  majesty  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  royal 
office;  and  the  fears  and  alarm 
witli  which  they  beheld  the  means 
resorted  to  to  provide  for  the -tem¬ 
porary  exercise  of  the  functions  of  * 
the  sovereignty.  They  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  lay  down  the  grand  and 
fundamental  maxims  recognised, 
they  maintained,  not  only  by  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
but  also  by  the  practice  of  our  an* 
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cestors  at  those  periods  when  that 
constitution  existed  and  operated 
with  the  greatest  vigour  and  pu¬ 
rity  : — “  that  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  have  been  given  in  trust, 
and  are,  in  fact,  held  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  people  ;  that  these  prero¬ 
gatives  could  not  have  been  so 
given,  unless  necessary  to  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  royal  power;  and 
that  they  must  be  no  less  necessary 
to  a  regent,  expressly  appointed  to 
supply  the  incapacity  of  the  sove¬ 
reign. Drawing  the  fair  and  ne¬ 
cessary  inferences  from  these  max¬ 
ims,  they  resolved,  that  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  restrictions  on  the  regent 
were  carried  into  effect,  they  would 
unavoidably  destroy  the  equipoise 
which  ought  to  exist  among  the 
three  branches  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  thus,  by  violating  its1  integrity, 
impair  and  diminish  the  interests 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
next  resolution  spoke  out  without 
ambiguity  or  fear  the  doctrine 
avowed  in  the  house  of  commons, 
that  whatever  argument  could  be 
fairly  and  cogently  adduced  for 
abridging  the  royal  powers  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
gent,  might  with  equal  fairness 
and  cogency  be  brought  forward  to 
justify  an  entire  and  perpetual  re¬ 
sumption  of  them  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  The  seventh  resolu¬ 
tion  was  pointed  at  the  motive 
which  by  many  was  supposed  to 
have  actuated  the  ministers  in  im¬ 
posing  the  restrictions  on  the  re¬ 
gent,  that  thus  they  might  preserve 
undiminished  their  own  power,  and 
either  make  their  continuance  in 
office  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
regent,  or,  if  he  determined  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  places,  his 
authority  might  be  so  fettered  that 
their  reinstatement  would  be  una¬ 
voidable.  An  event  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  while  the  regency  bill  was 


under  discussion,  afforded  taatter 
not  to  be  passed  over,  for  the  eighth 
resolution.  The  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  -of  the  king’s  malady, 
had  created  a  necessity  for  money  ; 
this  money  could  not  legally  or 
constitutionally  be  issued  without 
the  sign  manual.  In  this  difficulty, 
ministers  were  unwilling  to  come 
to  parliament  for  authority  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  accustomed  form 
of  procedure,  as  this  would  have 
been  virtually  to  acknowledge  that 
inconvenience  from  the  suspension 
of  the  royal  authority,  which  they 
had  denied  to  exist.  They  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  affix  the  privy 
seal,  and  with  this  signature  to? 
send  the  warrant  for  the  requisite 
sum  to  the  auditor  of  the  exche-  ■ 
quer.  The  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  felt  no  scruple  or  difficulty  in 
performing  what  was  required  of 
him  ;  but  it  was  also  necessary  that 
a  subordinate  person  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  should  affix  his  name :  this 
person,  having  a  more  scrupulous 
and  less  accommodating  con¬ 
science,  refused  to  affix  his  name* 
The  warrant,  nevertheless,  was  sent 
to  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer ; 
but  lord  Grenville,  who  held  this 
office,  peremptorily  refused  to  issue 
the  money  on  a  warrant  which 
was  destitute  of  the  usual  and  con¬ 
stitutional  form  and  authority* 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Perceval  was  obliged  to  lay  the 
case  before  parliament  ;  for  lord 
Grenville,  in  perfect  consistence 
with  the  doctrines  he  had  uniformly 
maintained  respecting  the  inter¬ 
ruption  and  suspension  of  the  royal 
authority,  had  declared, — that  in 
the  present  unfortunate  situation  of 
the  sovereign,  he  regarded  parlia¬ 
ment  as  holoing  paramount  power^ 
and  that  he  should  implicitly  and 
cheerfully  bow  to  their  commands* 
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in  the  issue  of  the  public  money. 
Parliament  accordingly  removed 
all  scruple  and  difficulty,  by  au¬ 
thorizing  and  empo\vering  the  au¬ 
ditor  of  the  exchequer  to  issue  the 
sum  required. 

The  opposition,  when  this  case 
came  before  them  in  parliament, 
contented  themselves  with  com¬ 
menting  in  pointed  and  severe 
terms  on  the  unequivocal  proof 
which  it  afforded,  of  the  embar¬ 
rassment  that  had  arisen  from  the 
delay  of  appointing  a  regent,  and 
with  urging  on  the  ministers  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  more  quick  dispatch  in 
the  arrangement  of  this  business. 
But  the  common-council,  in  their 
eighth  resolution,  went  much  fur¬ 
ther  ;  they  contended  that  the 
power  exercised  by  parliament  over 
the  issue  of  money  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  exchequer,  was  subversive  of 
the  independence,  and  dangerous 
to  the  existence,  of  the  regal  part 
of  the  government  ;  .and  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  necessity  or 
possibility  of  again  having  recourse 
to  such  a  measure,  and  thus  creat¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  precedent,  the 
glorious  and  constitutional  course 
of  our  ancestors  in  1688  ought  to 
be  followed,  by  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  addressing  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
take  upon  himself  the  civil,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  financial  administration 
of  the  government,  till  the  regency 
bill  should  have  acquired  the  form 
and  authority  of  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  ground-work  and  te¬ 
nor  of  this  most  important  resolu¬ 
tion,  if  examined  in  the  least  be¬ 
low  its  surface,  will  sufficiently 
prove  the  embarrassing  and  diffi¬ 
cult  nature  of  the  case  ;  and  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  point  out 
or  pursue  any  particular  line  of 
proceeding  in  the  management  and 
adjustment  of  it,  which  would  not, 
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in  some  of'  its  bearings,  lead  to 
those  very  principles  which  were  so 
strongly  reprobated*  The  com¬ 
mon-council  are  indignant,  and 
alarmed,  because  parliament  had 
assumed  the  power  of  issuing  mo¬ 
ney  from  the' royal  exchequer  ;  and 
yet  they  call  upon  and  invite  that 
very  parliament  to  invest  itself  with 
still  higher  and  more  sacred  au¬ 
thority,  and  by  its  simple  address 
to  clothe  the  heir  apparent  with  all 
the  regal  power,  civil,  military,  and 
financial. 

In  reality,  the  case  was  $uch  that 
it  presented  only  a  choice  of  evils 
and  difficulties  :  not  being  foreseen 
or  provided  for,  either  in  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
and  having  no  precedent  m  our  hi¬ 
story,  the  conduct  of  parliament 
was  to  be  regulated  by  this  sole 
consideration — To  whom,  by  ana¬ 
logy,  did  the  power  of  filling  up 
the  vacancy  justly  and  constitu¬ 
tionally  belong  ?  and  how  could 
the  vacancy  be  filled  up  in,  such  a 
manner  as  to  violate  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  spirit  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ?  The  doctrine  of,  lord  Gren¬ 
ville  seems,  on  both  these  heads,  to 
be  most  congenial  to  common 
sense,  to  justice,  and  to  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  parliament,  both  as 
representing  the  nation  at  large, 
and  as  the  depositories,  along  with 
the  sovereign,  of  government,  un¬ 
doubtedly  possessed,  and  ought  to 
possess,  the  power  of  acting  while 
the  sovereign  was  incapable  of  per¬ 
sonal  authority,  and  of  delegating 
the  temporal  exercise  of  that  au¬ 
thority  till  the  sovereign  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  resuming  it, 

The  ninth  resolution  of  the  com¬ 
mon-council  purported,  that  an 
humble  address  and  petition  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  house  of  lords  and 
commons,  entreating  them  that 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
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Wales,  in  such  bill  or  bills  as 
should  be  brought  in  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  melancholy  incapacity  of 
the  sovereign,  might  be  invest¬ 
ed  with  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  regal  office,  whether  relating 
to  the  exercise  of  substantial  power, 
or  to  the  genuine  lustre  of  the  king 
of  a  free  people. 

The  concluding  resolution  speaks 
in  plain  language  the  principles 
and  wishes  of  the  party  which  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  common-council 
at  that  period,  and  which,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  coincides 
rather  with  the  adherents  of  sir 
Francis  Burdett  than  until  the  re¬ 
gular  and  old  opposition.  In  this 
resolution,  the  common-council  de¬ 
clare,  that  it  is  only  by  investing 
the  regent  with  the  lull  and  unfet¬ 
tered  prerogatives  of  royalty,  and 
thus  by  restoring  the  sovereign  to 
the  constitution,  that  that  constitu¬ 
tion  can  be  reinstated,  the  suspen¬ 
sion  and  interruption  of  which,  at 
all  times  dangerous  and  alarming, 
must  now  be  deemed  peculiarly 
perilous  “  by  the  overwhelming  bur¬ 
dens  of  taxation  ;  by  the  flagrant 
arrogance  and  notorious  imbecility 
of  the  men  who  have  still  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  call  themselves  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  ;  and  by  a 
war,  the  declared  object  of  which, 
on  the  part  of  an  inveterate  enemy, 
is  not  merely  the  extinction  of  our 
commerce  and  best  interests,  but 
the  total  subversion  of  our  rights, 
liberties,  and  independence  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  ” 

A  common  hall  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  held,  at  Which  resolutions  of 
a  similar  character  and  import  were 
proposed  and  carried;  the  ministe¬ 
rial  party,  and  especially  the  mini¬ 
sterial  members  for  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  beine  treated  with  little  atten- 
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tion  or  respect.  But  though  the 
OityofLontionthus  stepped  forward 


in  the  public  declaration  of  then 
sentiments  and  wishes  respecting 
the  restrictions  which  ministry  pro 
posed  to  impose  on  the  regent ;  anc  j 
though  the  sense  of  the  nation  at 
large,  either  from  the  view  ir 
which  they  regarded  the  questior  ; 
as  connected  with  the  constitution- 
and  with  the  interests  of  the  com 
munity,  or  from  a  suspicion  of  im¬ 
proper  motives  in  ministry  in  en 
deavotiring  to  impose  the  restrip 
tions,  or  from  a  conviction  that 
they  were  unnecessary,  and  woulc 
be  inefficient  towards  the  end  on 
which  they  were  justified,  while 
they  must  in  other  respects  be'em- 
barrassing  and  prejudicial,  was  in 
favour  of  an  unlimited  and  utk 
fettered  regency;  yet  this  sense 
was  not  expressed,  except  in  a  very  ! 
few  instances,  by  any  public  resb-  [ 
lutions  or  addresses  to  parliament. 
Formerly  the  example  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  gave  rise  to  resolutions  and 
addresses  from  almost  every  part 
of  England  :  latterly,  however,  this 
example  has  produced  little  or  no 
effect.  It  is  perhaps  not  difficult 
to  conjecture  one  probable  cause  1 
for  this  change :  in  almost  all  the 
resolutions  a  ltd  proceedings  of  the 
city  of  London,  within  tlVese  few 
years,  there  has  been  a  boldness  cf  j 
sentiment  and  opinion  not  very-: 
congenial  to  the  feelings  and  prim 
ciples  of  the  nation  at  large  ;  and  it, 
may  perhaps  be  added,  that  the 
leading  men  in  the  common-council 
and  common  hall,  though  un  doubt « 
edly  men  of  Considerable  talent, 
are  not  such  as,  at  a  distance  from 
London,  will  command  the  sarrle  j 
respect  that  is  paid  them  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  itself.  Whatever  be1  the 
cause  of  this  decline  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  metropolis  in  giVihg 
the  lead  to  the  expression  of  public 
sentiment,  it  is  a  circumstance  by 
no  means  to  be  regretted. J  There 
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will  be  more  steadiness  as  well  as 
independence  and  purity  of  politi¬ 
cal  opinion,  when  it  is  not  merely 
contagious,  but  the  result  of  sepa¬ 
rate  and  unbiassed  rejection. 

In  the  mean  time,  ministers  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  their  measures  for  im¬ 
posing  the  restric dons  they  medi¬ 
tated  on  the  regent ;  and  though, 
as  a  reference  to  the  parliamentary 
debates  will  show,  they  were  some¬ 
times  foiled,  and  in  the  upper  house 
actually  defeated  on  one  or  two 
subordinate  points,  yet  they  rallied, 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  came  off  triumphant.  Al¬ 
though  charity  and  extreme  can¬ 
dour  may  be  disposed  to  believe 
ministers,  in  their  repeated  and  so¬ 
lemn  asseverations,  that  in  im¬ 
posing  the  restrictions  they  were 
actuated  merely  by  a  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  by 
no  means  by  any  hostility  towards 
the  prince,  or  by  any  wish  or  de¬ 
sign  to  render  themselves  necessary 
to  him  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  give 
them  credit  for  purely  dissinterest- 
ed  motives  in  the  unwilling  and 
slow  place  with  which  they  moved 
f.o wards  the  final  establishment  of 
the  power  of  the  regent.  It  may 
indeed  be  urged,  and  has  been 
urged,  that  the  prospect  of  the 
king’s  recovery  rendered  them  un¬ 
willing  to  proceed  rapidly  on  this 
subject;  but  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  this  question,  there  are  two 
distinct  and  opposite  views  to  be 
taken  of  the  same  point: — if  the 
king  should  have  recovered,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been 
much  better  that  no  regent  had 
been  appointed  ;  and  if  therefore 
there  was  a  great  probability  of  his 
speedy  recovery,  ministers  were 
amply  justified  in  proceeding  slow¬ 
ly  and  with  unwilling  steps  :  but 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  die  interests  of  the  crown 
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as  well  a$  of  the  people  were  suf¬ 
fering  by  every  day’s  delay,  the 
probability  of  the  king’s  speedy 
and  perfect  recovery  ought  to  have 
been  great,  in  order  to  justify  the 
slow  proceedings  of  ministers. 

Such  are  the  leading  events  and 
proceedings  on  this  most  important 
part  of  our  history,  and  such  are 
the  observations  and  reflections 
which  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  make 
upon  them.  By  the  beginning  of 
February,  the  regency  bill  was 
passed  into  a  law,  and  the  regent 
was  invested  with  those  powers 
which  parliament  had  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  grant  him.  It  was  justly 
remarked  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  appointment  of  a  regent  under 
any  restrictions  was  preferable  to 
the  state  in  which  the  country  had 
been  kept  for  upwards  of  three 
months ;  for  during  that  period 
the  government  had  actually  been 
without  a  head  ;  and  that  the  first 
object  of  public  desire  ought  to  be 
the  perfect  recovery  of  the  king 
himself  ;  but  that,  if  Providence 
should  ordain  this  otherwise,  the 
next  wish  ought  to  be  the  death  of 
the  restrictions,  so  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  may  regain  its  natural,  just, 
and  usual  power,  may  right  itself, 
and  recover  its  accustomed  and  pro¬ 
per  balance  under  the  government 
of  his  son. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  advert  to  the  facts  which 
were  stated  in  the  house  of  lords  by 
earl  Grey,  respecting  the  royal  ma¬ 
lady  in  the  years  1  80  1  and  1801 ; 
and  upon  which  facts  he  grounded 
certain  resolutions,  which,  although 
his  statements  were  not  and  could 
not  be  controverted,  were  never¬ 
theless  rejected.  One  of  the  king’s 
maladies  began  about  the  12th  of 
February  1801 ,  and  lasted  till  the 
beginning  of  March;  yet  during 
this  time,  though  the  sovereign 
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was  under  the  care  and  control  of 
his  physicians,  councils  were  held, 
'members  were  sworn,  war  was  de¬ 
clared  (by  acts,  if.  not  regularly 
and  officially,)  against  Sweden,  and 
expeditions  were  sent  out  with  as 
much  activity  as  if  the  king  were 
perfectly  well,  and  competent  to 
the  full  exercise  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  and  prerogatives.  By  the 
testimony  of  the  bulletins,  as  well 
as  by  the  evidence  of  the  physicians, 
it  was  proved,  that  in  the  month  of 
June  of  the  same  year  his  majesty 
suffered  a  relapse,  yet  all  went  on 
as  usual ;  and  the  public  could  not 
possibly  have  divined  that  one 
branch  of  the  British  constitution 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  de¬ 
funct.  During  the  royal  malady 
in  the  year  1S04  the  case  was  still 
more  flagrant,  and  the  proceedings 
and  conduct  of  ministers  more 
unconstitutional,  and  daringly  cri¬ 
minal.'  From  the  10th  of  February 
to  the  3d  of  April  in  that  year, 
according  to  the  decisive  and  un¬ 
questioned  evidence  of  Dr.  Heber- 
den,  his  majesty  was  again  disor¬ 
dered  ;  yet  during  this  period  of 
mental  malady  a,  commission  for 
giving  the  royal  assent  to  fifteen 
bills  was  issued  ;  and  ether  acts 
which,  by  the  constitution,  required 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  were  performed.  Upon 
the  strength  of  these  facts,  earl 
Grey  moved,  as  we  noticed  in  cur 
preceding  volume,  that  the  name 
of  John  lord  Eldon  should  be 
struck  out  from  the  list  of  the 
queen’s  council.  Our  readers,  by 
referring  to  the  debates  on  this 
motion,  as  given  in  our  present  vo¬ 
lume,  will  perceive  the  singular 
and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
ministers  treated  the  subject,  and 
defended  (if.  defence  it  can  be  call¬ 
ed )  their  colleague.  On  this  curi¬ 
ous  and  highly  interesting  subject  we 


shall  offer  only  one  remark  : — Hac 
any  one,  previous  m  the  statement 
of  earl  Grey,  been  tt>ld  that  an) 
British  minister  had  dared  to  act  ir 
the  name  of  the  king,  when  the 
king  could  not  legally  or  constitu¬ 
tionally  act  for  himself,  and  ever 
to  put  his  name  to  acts  of  parlia 
ment,  or  other  acts  of  the  executive 
power,  at  a  time  when  his  name 
would  not  be  recognised  in  any 
court  of  law  as  the  name  of  s 
person  competent  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  most  trifling  act,— 
would  he  not  either  have  expressed 
his  disbelief  of  the  assertion  in  the 
strongest  terms,  or,  if  he  had  giver: 
it  belief,  would  he  not  have  pro 
nounced  the  minister  so  conducting 
himself,  as  totally  unfit  for  his  situ¬ 
ation,  and  guilty  of  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  grossest  breaches 
of  the  constitution: — Yet,  when  itr) 
was  actually  proved  that  all  this 
had  been  done,  there  were  mer  s 
found  hold  enough  to  maintain  i 
that  it  was  perfectly  justifiable,  and  i 
to  shelter  this  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  under  the  convenient  and 
most  accommodating,  plea  of  ne< 
cessitv.  .vi.d  dfl 

j 

The  attention  and  expectations 
of  the  whole  nation  were  fixed  on 
the  prince  of  Wales  : — his  long 
tried  attachment  to  the  principles 
and  measures  of  Mr.  Fox  : — his‘ 
public  and  solemn  declaration  that1 
government  ought  to  have  for  its 
sole  object  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  that  he  should  regard  the  regaL 
trust  when  reposed  in  him,  entirely- 
subservient  to  this  end  j  and  the 
dislike  against  the  present  ministers 
which  it  was  naturally  imagined, 
must  have  taken  possession  of  his 
feelings  on  account  of  tire  restric¬ 
tions  with  which  they  had  clogged 
the  regent’s  power,  added  to  the 
abhorrence  of  their  political  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct,  which  hisjudge- 
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ment  and  habits  of  thinking  must 
have  produced ;  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  led  the  nation  to  anticipate 
a  complete  and  immediate  change 
of  men  and  measures.  But  though 
little  or  no  doubt  on  this  point  was 
entertained,  yet  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  conjecturing  on  what 
party  the  prince  would  call  to  form 
his  ministry,  and,  of  course,  what 
exact  line  of  political  conduct  he 
would-  pursue.  The.  parties  op¬ 
posed  to  ministers,  and  who  stood 
a  chance  of  being  acceptable  to  the 
prince,  were  those  who  might  be 
justly  deemed  his  personal  as  well 
as  political  friends,  of  whom  the 
earl  of  Moira  was  considered  the 
leader  ;  the  immediate  followers  of 
Mr.  Fox,  cf  whom  lord  Holland 
stood  at  the  head  : — between  them 
and  the  Grenville  party,  earl  Grey 
stood  ;  formerly  connected  in  the 
most  decided  and  fundamental 
•manner  with  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Fox ;  but  latterly  understood,  from 
the  speech  he  had  delivered  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  from  the 
lukewarmness  he  had  discovered  in 
the  -cause  of  parliamentary  reform, 
to  have  deviated  in  no  slight  de¬ 
gree  from  the  genuine  principles  of 
Mr.  Fox,  and  to  be  inclining  rather 
to  the  party  and  principles  of  lord 
Grenville  : — lastly,  lord  Grenville 
headed  a  formidable  party,  in 
respect  to  parliamentary  influence* 
talents,  and  connexions  ;  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  many,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution  had  deserted  Mr.  Fox, 
but  who  had  rejoined  him  at  the 
time  when,  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Addington,  Mr.  Pitt  had  fail¬ 
ed  or  had  neglected  to  bring  Mr. 
Fox  into  power.  On  many  ac¬ 
counts,  however,  the  party  of  lord 
Grenville  were  not  viewed  as  fa* 
vourites  of  the  prince  of  Wales; 
They  had. not  the  strong  bond  of  .con¬ 
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nexion  with  him,  which  all  the 
other  parlies  had,  arising  either 
from  personal  attachment,  or  from 
their  having  been  the  friends  and 
colleagues  of  Mr.  Fox*  It  was 
whispered,  too,  that  the  Grenville 
family  were  not  favourably  received 
by  the  prince,  on  account  of  what 
was  represented  as  its  grasping  and 
ambitious  nature  and  character  ; 
and  when  they  were  compared  with 
earl  Grey,  as  to  their  respective 
change  of  heading  the  prince’s  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  the  conduct  of  the 
latter,  in  reprobating  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  duke  of  York ; 
while  the  Grenville  party  had  been 
either  active  against  him  or  silent 
during  the  discussions  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  was  naturally  supposed  to  be 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  prince 
of  Wales. 

Soon  after  the  regency  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament,  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the 
prince  was  forming  arrangements 
for  a  new  ministry  week  after 
week,  however,  and  month  after 
month,  passed  away,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  were  represented  as 
still  incomplete.  The  newspapers 
in  favour  of  the  supposed  new  ad¬ 
ministration  maintained,  that  there 
was  no  difficulty,  or  disagreement 
either  respecting  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  to  be  formed,  or  re¬ 
specting  the  particular  offices  which 
the  leading  men  were  respectively 
to  fill :  according  to  their  represen¬ 
tations,  all  was  smooth,  easy,  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  unanimous.  Where¬ 
as,  according  to  the  representations 
of  the  other  party,  all  was  discord 
and  jealousy :  like  the  web  of  Pe¬ 
nelope,  what  was  completed  one 
day  was  undone  the  next:- — they 
maintained  with  a  positiveness  and 
consistency  which  bore  die  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth  and  good  informa¬ 
tion,  and  which  was  strengthened 

instead 
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instead  of  weakened  by  the  peevish 
and  inconsistent  denials  of  their 
opponents,  that  all  parties  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  prince  were  at  variance 
with  each  other  ;  that  his  personal 
friends  regarded  themselves  as  cut 
off  in  the  negotiations  and  pro¬ 
posed  arrangements  from  their  due 
and  proper  share  of  influence  and 
favour ;  that  lord  Holland,  as  the 
representative  of  Mr.  Fox,  thought 
himself  justified  in  expecting  that 
consideration  which  would  have 
been  granted  to  his  uncle,  had  he 
been  alive  ;  and  that  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  finding  that  earl  Grey 
was  rather  disposed  to  go  along  with 
the  wishes  and  pretensions  of  lord 
Grenville  :  but  even  between  these 
two,  it  was  asserted  that  difficulty 
and  difference  of  opinion  arose. 
The  nation  had  viewed  with  so 
much  dislike  and  jealousy  lord 
Grenville  holding  the  two  incom¬ 
patible  situations  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  auditor  of  the 
exchequer  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  earl  Grey  (and  in  this  point 
he  was  said  to  be  supported  by  the 
prince)  made  it  an  essential  point 
in  the  plan  of  the  proposed  mini¬ 
stry,  that  lord  Grenville  should 
either  give  up  the  auditorship,  or, 
if  he  preferred  retaining  it,  that 
he  should  be  content  with  a  subor¬ 
dinate  situation,  and  not  again  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  made  first  lord  of  the 
treasury. 

Such  were  the  assertions  and  con¬ 
jectures  that  were  thrown  abroad 
with  much  confidence  and  plausi¬ 
bility  on  this  subject :  but  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  ministry, 
though  they  gave  some  credit  and 
lent  their  authority  to  the  reports 
of  disagreements  among  the  prince’s 
friends",  were  actually  of  opinion, 
that  the  anxiety  and  determination 
to  get  them  out  of  power  would 


lull  all  jealousy,  and  cement  t be. 
discordant  materials,  at  least  till 
the  object  desired  by  all  was  ac¬ 
complished.  Ministers  therefore- 
prepared  for  their  own  removed  $ 
and  it  was  believed  that  in  a  day 
or  two  the  existing  ministry  would 
be  net  more,  while  no  person  could 
tell  who  were  to  be  their  successors, 
further  than  they  knew  that  they 
must  he  chosen  out  of  some  or  alii 
the  different  parties  attached  to  the. 
prince.  The  friends  of  these  parties 
said  that  all  was  arranged,  but 
that  it  was  a  proof  of  profound  po-- 
licy,  as  well  as  of  the  thorough  and! 
complete  agreement  among  them, , 
that  the  particulars  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  were  kept  secret ;  while,  on  i 
the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of! 
ministry,  even  at  the  time  that 
they  admitted  that  their  friends 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  places 
and  power,  continued  to  assert  that: 
the  arrangements  for  a  new  mi¬ 
nistry  were  incomplete,  and  that: 
the  delay  had  arisen  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  and  increasing  jealousies 
among  the  different  parties. 

In  our  last  volume  we  noticed 
the  termination  of  this  delay  and ! 
uncertainty  ;  a  termination  which 
gave  great  colour  to  the  reports  of 
differences  and  jealousies  among 
the  prince’s  friends ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  letter  of  the  regent  i 
to  Mr.  Perceval,  announcing  his 
intention  of  keeping  him  in  power, 
did,  by  the  motives  whiph  it  boldly 
and  unequivocally  assigned  for  that 
determination, put  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  prince’s  principles  and  feel* 
ings  were  still  entirely  with  his  po¬ 
litical  friends. 

A  considerable  degree  of  ridicule 
was  thrown  on  the  opposition,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
fill  up  the  various  departments  of 
government  before  it  was  certain 
that  their  services  would  be  requir¬ 
ed  ; 
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ed.j  but  this  ridicule  appears  not 
to  have  had  any  good  or  just  found¬ 
ation.  Admitting  what  their  ad¬ 
herents  alleged  was  the  real  state 
cf  the  case,  that  the  prince  came 
to  his  final  determination  to  keep 
in  Ills  father’s  ministers  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  advice,  and  that 
this,  advice  they  always  meant  to 
have  given,  provided  the  physicians 
declared  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  the  king’s*  speedy  recovery 
still,  as  it  was  uncertain  what  would 
be  the  report  of  the  physicians,  it 
was  only  prudent,  as  the  period  for 
the  establishment  of  the  reeency 
was  so  near  at  hand,  that  the  prince 
should  be  provided  with  an  ar¬ 
ranged  and  settled  ministry,  in  case 
the  king’s  amendment  should  be 
declared  to  be  very  distant  and  un¬ 
certain. 

The  determination, of  the  prince 
was  differently  considered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  and  the  hopes 
of** different  parties:  many  loudly 
commended  his  conduct  as  not  only 
evincing;  filial  regard  to  his  afflicted 
father,  bat  as  highly  proper  in  a 
political  point  of  view.  The^r- 
gued  that,  as  the  king'might  soon 
recover,  it  would  have  been  absurd 
and  highly  imprudent  for  the  prince 
to  have  changed  the  measures 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of 
his.Yeyal  father,  and  which  it  was 
well  hnown  lay  so  near  his  heart  ,• 
&nd  that,  if  the  same  line  of  con¬ 
duct  was  to  be  pursued,  it  was  ne* 
cessary  that  the  same  men  should 
be  continued  in  power.  Q theirs, 
again,  maintained,  that  the  prince, 
by  retaining  bis  father’s  ministry, 
lost  a  glorious  opportunity,  which 
even  a  very  few  months  of  power 
would  have  afforded,,  of  correcting 
many  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
administration,  and  especially  of 
healing  the  wounds  which  'had' so 
long  festered  in  the  bosom  of  Ire- 
1811. 
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land.  But  these  sanguine  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  reasoners  did  f not  reflect 
that  these  wounds  would  have  been 
re-opened  with  tenfold  virulence 
and  danger,  if  the  king,  on  his  re¬ 
covery  had  (as  he  most-probably 
would  have  done)  rescinded  all  the 
acts  of  the  prince  on  this  subject. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
as  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
prince  a  sregent  were  delegated, 
were  held  for  another,  and  were,  at 
the  time  he  assumed  them,  supposed 
to  be  merely  temporary,  he  did 
perfectly  right  in  acting  as  that 
other  in  whose  place  he  stood 
would  have  acted  ;  and  that  it  was 
improper  to  infer,  because  as  a  re¬ 
stricted  regent,  having  before  him 
the  prospect  of  the  king’s  recovery, 
he  followed  the  line  of  conduct 
which  had  been  pursued  before  he 
came  into  power,  that  therefore  he 
had  deserted  his  avowed  principles, 
or  meant,  when  he  acted  unfettered 
and  for  himself,  to  throw  off  his 
old  political  friends.  The  same 
reasons  which  induced  the  prince 
to  continue  his  father’s  ministers, 
ought  most  undoubtedly  to  have 
led  him  to  behave  to  those  mini¬ 
sters,  in  all  their  political  connec¬ 
tions  witK  him,  in.  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  he  would  have  behaved  to¬ 
wards  ministers  of  his  own  party 
and  choice.  In  reality,  as  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  act  merely  for /his  father 
and  sovereign,  he  should  have 
given  himself  up  to  these  ministers; 
and  though  his  own  personal  feel¬ 
ings  and  sentiments  would  neces¬ 
sarily  prevent  him  from  behaving 
towards  them  with  that  frankness 
and  confidence  which  he  would 
have  displayed  towards  his  own  par¬ 
ty  had  they  been  in  power,  yet  a 
regard  to  his  father,  to  his  own 
dignity,  and  to  the  principles  and 
motives  on  which  he.  had  declared 
he  kept  them  in  then'  situations, 
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should  have  made  him  most  reli¬ 
giously  avoid  behaving  towards 
them  with  contempt  or  peevishness. 
Yet,  if  we  may  trust  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  those  who  had  access  to 
know  the  truth,  the  piince  often 
forgot  h;s  own  dignity  so  far  as  to 
behave  rudely  to  ministers.  This 
was  very  improperly,  meanly,  and 
unwisely  made  matter  of  triumph 
by  the  opposition  ;  while  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  adherents,  not  being  able 
to  deny  the. truth  of  the  represen¬ 
tations,  contented  themselves  with 
anticipating  the  day  (which  they 
prophesied  would  soon  arrive)  when 
the  prince’s  prejudices  and  ani¬ 
mosity  would  give  way  to  the  per¬ 
ception  that  his  father’s  ministers 
not  only  had  the  good  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  heart,  and  took  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  means  tp  secure  it ;  but  also 
that,  in  all  they  had  done  towards 
imposing  restrictions  upon  him,  they 
had  been  actuated  by  no  personal 
motives,  but  solely  by  a  regard  to 
the  constitution,  and  to  the  rights  of 
their  afflicted  master.  Such  per¬ 
sons  as  neither  gave  the  prince 
credit  for  uncommon  steadiness  of 
political  principle,  nor  the  mini¬ 
sters  for  such  undoubted  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  good  of  the  country,  as 
would  gain  over  a  patriotic  prince, 
still  were  disposed  to  believe,  that 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  from  their  official  charac¬ 
ters  and  situations,  having  such  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  and  means  of 
confidential  intercourse  with  the 
regent,  the  coolness  and' dislike  on 
his  part  would  wear  off,  and  give 
place  to  feelings  of  indifference,  if 
not  of  partiality.  These  conjec¬ 
tures  to  all  appearance  have  been 
verified  : — by  degrees,  the  prince 
admitted  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  longer  conferences  :  the 
public  were  no  longer  told  that  the 
regent  behaved  towards  them  with 


coolness,  or  refused  to  sanctio 
their  measures  or  attend  to  tnei 
recommendations  ;  and  long  befor 
the  restrictions  could  expire,  the  pub 
lie  expectation  and  belief  strong!;! | 
and  generally  pointed  to  the  continu 
ance  of  the  ministers  in  office,  ever 
after  all  hope  of  the  king’s  recover 
was  abandoned,  and  the  perioc 
when  the  prince  could  act  coin 
pletely  and  in  all  points  as  he  pleas 
ed  was  arrived. 

At  first,  however,  the  regen 
seemed  disposed,  by  less  equivoca. ; 
and  more  manly  proofs  of  his  dis¬ 
like  of  ministers  than  the  opposi*  i 
tion  party  delighted  to  record,  tc 
hold  forth  the  prospect  of  a  nidi 
cal  change  in  administration.  We 
have  already  noticed,  that  the  par  ] 
tisans  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  dwelt: 
with  rapture  on  the  prospect  which 
was  opened  to  the  nation  by  the  i 
prince’s  coming  into  power,  and  re 
probated  in  stronger  terms  than, 
the  regular  opposition  themselves. j 
the  restrictions  under  which  he  was.  i 
laid.  They  eagerly  laid  hold  of  a. 
public  declaration  which  he  had 
made,  that  all  government  was  for* 
the  people ;  and  they  took  an  earl) 
opportunity,  after  the  regency  was 
established,  of  addressing  the  prince 
on  various  topics  connected  with 
their  leading  principles,  and  the 
sanguine  hopes  they  now  indulged, 
of  seeing  those  principles  brought, 
into  full  and  regular  action.  For 
this  purpose  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Palace  Yard,  Westminster, 
where  that  indefatigable  advocate 
cf  parliamentary  reform  major 
Cartwright  at  great  length  dwelt, 
on  his  favourite  topic,  and  where 
an  address  to  the  prince,  pointing 
out  in  strong  terms  the  dangers  to 
which  the  nation  was  exposed 
from  neglecting  tin's  measure,  was 
brought  forward  and  carried.  This 
address  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 

Such  > 
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Such  a  very  unusual  if  not  an  un¬ 
precedented  circumstance,  which 
must  have  arisen  from  the  express 
and  positive  command  of  the  re¬ 
gent  himself,  gave  fresh  and  ad¬ 
ditional  vigour  to  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  parliamentary  reform. 
All  the  failings  of  the  prince  were 
forgotten :  he  was  hailed  as  the 
patriotic  prince  so  long  beheld  in 
the  visionary  raptures  of  the  re¬ 
formists.  But  a  very  short  period 
elapsed  before  this  party  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  silent,  as  they  witness¬ 
ed  acts  of  the  regent,  which,  but 
for  the  shame  of  publicly  declaring 
that  their  hopes  were  ill-founded, 
they  would  have  reprobated  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

Even,  however,  amidst 'the  de¬ 
cline  of  their  expectation's,  the  re¬ 
gent  occasionally  showed  himself 
the  enemy  of  corruption ;  and  in 
no  one  instance  more  strongly  and 
pointedly  than  in  a  rebuke  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Perceval.  A  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  emolument,  and  of  great 
trust  and  importance,  became  va¬ 
cant :  for  this  place,  a  duke  just 
come  of  age  solicited  the  premier 
in  behalf  of  a  near  relation.  Mr. 
Perceval  accordingly  proposed  the 
appointment  to  the  regent.  The 
prince  objected,  that  the  candidate 
was  already  in  possession -of  con¬ 
siderable  public  emolument,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  know  upon 
what  peculiar  merits  or  services  Mr. 
Perceval  rested  his  claims  to  ad¬ 
ditional  recompense.  The  premier 
urged  his  relationship  to  a  noble 
duke  who  possessed  great  parlia* 
mentai y  influence,  and  who,  it 
could  not  be  expected,  would  exert 
that  influence  in  favour  of  ministers, 
unless  they  complied  with  his 
wishes  by  the  appointment  of  his 
relation  to  the  desired  situation. 
Upon  this  avowal,  the  prince  is 
said  to  have  expressed  in  strong 


terms  his  indignation,  and  to  have 
declared  unequivocally,  that  he 
trusted  Mr.  Perceval  would  never 
again  ground  the  claims  of  any 
man,  to  any  place  of  confidence 
and  responsibility,  upon  such  kind 
of  merits ;  for  that  he  would  al¬ 
ways  look  to  the  public  interest  in 
such  appointments,  and  hot  to  the 
interest  or  power  of  the  ministry* 
This  declaration,  so  manly  and  pa¬ 
triotic,  revived  the  almost  exhausted 
and  worn  out  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  reformists ;  but  they 
were  doomed  to  experience  fresh 
mortification  and  disappointment. 

The  regent  had  not  possessed  his 
power  many  weeks,  before  it  was 
whispered  about,  that  he  meant  to 
reinstate  the  duke  in  his  situation 
as  commander-in-chief.  While  there 
were  many  considerations  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  rendered  this 
highly  probable,  there  were  others 
which  surrounded  it  with  no  small 
degree  of  doubt.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
prince,  through  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  duke  of 
York,  firmly  adhered  to  the  belief 
of  his  innocence  ;  or  at-  least  was 
of  opinion  that  his  guilt  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated  ;  that  his  ac¬ 
cusers  were  actuated  by  the  worst 
of  motives,  and  had  recourse  to 
the  most  foul  and  unjustifiable 
rqeans  to  accomplish  their  purpose; 
and  that  the  punishment  which  the 
duke  had  suffered,  by  being  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  situation,  was 
much  too  severe  for  his  indiscre¬ 
tion.  Possessed  of  these  sentiments 
and  feelings  on  this  topic,  it  was 
therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the 
regent  would  exert  himself  tp  re¬ 
instate  his  brother  ;  and  this  mea¬ 
sure  might  have  been  anticipated 
without  any  apprehension  for  the 
consistency  and  purity  of  the  prince’s 
political  principles.  But  on  the 
0  2  '  other 
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other  hand  it  was  contended,  that 
however  strong  might  be  the  fra¬ 
ternal  affection  which  the  prince 
bore  towards  his  brother,  and  how¬ 
ever  deep  and  sincere  his  conviction 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  and 
harshly  treated  ;  yet  that  he  would 
have  hesitated  to  take  a  step  which 
the  remembrance  of  the  public  sen¬ 
timents  and  feelings  at  the  time 
the  investigation  into  the  conduct 
was  on  foot,  must  have  convinced 
him  Would  be  highly  unpopular,  if 
not  absolutely  dangerous. 

The  prince,  however,  and  his 
advisers  in  this  businesshad  weighed 
the  matter  well,  and  formed  a  more 
true  and  just  estimate  of  the  stea¬ 
diness  and  consistency  of  popular 
feeling  than  the  opponents  of  the 
duke.  There  were,  indeed,  several 
circumstances  which  operated  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  which  had  cooled  in  no 
slight  degree  the  public  indigna¬ 
tion  against  him,  and  their  predi¬ 
lection  for  his  accuser.  The  latter 
had  done  all  that  his  enemies  could 
have  wished,  and  more  than  with¬ 
out  his  assistance  they  could  have 
effected,  to  destroy  his  own  popu¬ 
larity  ;  and  in  proportion  as  his 
own  popularity  and  credit  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  crimes  of  the  duke  of 
York  were  by  some  forgotten,  and 
by  others  disbelieved,  or  thought 
to  have  met  with  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  punishment.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  officially  announced  in 
the  Gazette,  that  the  prince  regent, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  had  been  pleased  to 
appoint  the  duke  of  York  com- 
manderdn-chief,  scarcely  a  voice 
was  raised  up  against  it.  Lord 
Milton,  indeed,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  die  first  warmth  of  his 
surprise  and  indignation,  gave  no¬ 
tice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject :  but 
he  appears  afterwards  to  have  cool¬ 


ed  ;  and  when  he  did  make  his  mo¬ 
tion,  it  was  supported  by  very  few  5 
while  many  who  had  before  inveigh-, 
ed  against  the  duke  of  York  in  the 
most  decided  and  violent  language, 
read  their  recantation,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  their  belief  in  his  innocence. 

It  was  amusing  and  instructive 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  op¬ 
position  and  reformists  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  The  former,  knowing  that 
the  act  of  the  duke’s  reinstatement 
came  from  the  prince  himself,  and 
that  in  no  light,  and  under  no  pre-  1 
tence,  could  it  be  considered  or  re-  1 
presented  as  proceeding  from  mi¬ 
nisters,  either  were  silent,  or  at¬ 
tacked  the  measure  in  very  feeble, 
and  measured  censure.  The  re-  ! 
formists,  having  openly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  their  belief  that 
the  prince  was  an  enemy  to  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  would  always  re-  j 
spect  the  wishes  of  the  people,  had 
not  courage  or  principle  sufficient 
to  read  their  recantation  by  blam¬ 
ing  him  for  the  reinstatement  of 
his  royal  brother.  Besides,  they  : 
had  panegyrized  the  prince,  there1 
is  reason  to  believe,  more  from  die 
hope  of  enticing  him  over  by  praise 
to  their  views  and  principles,  than 
from  the  conviction  or  proof  that 
he  was  actually  already  so  inclined  } 
and  they  apprehended  that,  if  they 
withdrew  their  praise,  they  should 1 
sacrifice  all  probability  of  accom-1 
plishing  their  object.  Tire  only 
men  who  acted  a  consistent  and 
undisguised  part  on  this  occasion 
were  the  ministers : — they  had  al¬ 
ways  declared  their  opinion,  that, 
die  duke  of  York  had  been  unjustly 
accused,  and  that  his  reputation 
was  sacrificed  to  the  clamours  and 
prejudices  of  the  people,  raised  by 
the  most  foul  and  base  means. 
Such  men,  therefore,  were  equally 
led  by  duty  and  inclination  to  se¬ 
cond  and  forward  the  prince’s 
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wishes  and  plan  for  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  duke ;  and  they  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  parliament,  stood 
.boldly  forward  and  defended  the 
measure.  On  this  occasion,  and 
on  several  others  which  we  shall 
afterwards  notice,  ministers  ap¬ 
peared,  even  to  those  who  disap¬ 
proved  of  their  general  principles 
and  measures,  much  more  con¬ 
sistent  and  trust-worthy  than  their 
opponents.  They  gained  on  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public  ;  while 
the  other  party  sunk  in  the  esteem 
and  confidence,  and  raised  in  the 
breasts  of  many  a  feeling  very 
nearly  allied  to  contempt. 

The  nation  at  large  viewed  the 
reinstatement  of  the  duke  of  York 
with  great  indifference,  so  far  as 
it  regarded  him ;  but  with  some¬ 
thing  like  dissatisfaction  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  in  so  far  as  it  indi¬ 
cated  the  principles  of  the  regent. 
It  was  pretty  generally  believed, 
that  the  duke  had  received  such  a 
lesson  as  would  effectually  keep 
him  Within  bounds  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  ;  and  the  British 
public,  who,  when  not  inflamed  or 
led  astray  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
always  view  with  a  candid  eye  the 
failings  of  their  princes,  having 
forgotten  or  disbelieved  his  crimes, 
were  not  sorry  that  his  punishment 
should  cease.  But  though  they 
Were  disposed  to  make  all  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  fraternal  feeling'  and 
partiality,  yet  they  would  have 
been  better  pleased,  hacj  the  re¬ 
gent  not  been  so  forward  to  rein¬ 
state  his  brother.  This  feeling, 
however,  soon  wore  away ;  and 
had  the  prince’s  conduct  m  ail  other 
respects  indicated  a  determined,  en¬ 
mity  to  corruption  and  favouritism, 
his  popularity  would  not  have  es¬ 
sentially  or  permanently  suffered 
for  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the 
duke  of  York. 


While  the  prince  hgs  been  regent, 
many  measures  and  appointments 
have  taken  place,  completely  at 
variance  with  his  former  political 
principles  and  conduct ;  but  as  he 
was  considered  as  acting  in  these 
merely  in  the  name  and  on  the  be¬ 
half  of  his  majesty,  no  accusation 
or  suspicion  of  change  in  his  opi¬ 
nions  could  justly  or  fairly  be 
brought  forward.  It  was  indeed 
asserted  by  the  opposition,  that  in 
some  particular  cases  he  ought  to 
have  acted  from  himself,  or  at 
least  have  prevented  his  ministers 
from  taking  such  measures,  or 
making  such  appointments,  as  were 
decidedly  hostile  to  his  own  views  ; 
and  they  confidently  foretold,  that 
if  he  ever  did  interfere,  it  would 
be  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding* 
public  merit,  and  of  displaying  to 
the  nation  unequivocal  proofs  that 
he  was  still  the  enemy  of  corruption, 
and  still  adhered  to  his  opinion, 
that  government  was  only  for  the 
people.  These  advocates  for  the 
prinqe’s  consistency  were  not  a- 
bashed,  silenced,  or  alarmed  at 
the  reinstatement  of  the  duke  of 
York ;  they  acknowledged  it  to 
be  the  act  of  the  regent  himself ; 
but  they  traced  it  to  fraternal  feel¬ 
ings  or  prejudices,  not  to  political 
or  public  motives ;  and  on  this 
point,  as  has  already  been  remark¬ 
ed,  the  nation  were  disposed  to  be 
as  candid  and  liberal  as  the  prince’s 
friends.  B.ut  another  event  took 
place,  which  staggered  the  most 
sanguine  admirers  of  the  regent ; 
and  which,  by  the  opposition,  was, 
deemed  so  fatal  to  their  high  hopes 
of  him,  so  opposite  to  their  pre¬ 
dictions,  that  they  refused,  against 
all  evidence,  to  trace  k  to  him. 

By  the  death  of  gen.  Fox,  the 
office  of  paymaster  of  the  widows’ 
pensions  became  vacant.  He  who 
holds  this  office  has  nothing  to  per- 
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form :  he  "has  only  to  receive  his 
own  emolument:  the  pension  of 
the  widows  is  paid  at  the  office  of 
the  secretary  at  war,  by  persons 
appointed  for  that  express  purpose. 
But  this  is  not  the  sole  nor  the 
chief  objection  to  'this  office ;  the 
emoluments  of  it  are  derived  from 
a  percentage  on  the  sum  of  money 
annually  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  pensions  of  widows ;  for  the 
pensions  of  the  widows  of  those 
men  whose  lives  have  been  offered 
up  for  the  service  of  their  country. 
If  justice,  if  honour,  if  common 
feeling  and  humanity,  call  for  the 
redress  of  any  abuse,  it  must  be  for 
the  redress  of  such  an  abuse  as  this, 
than  which  no  greater  disgrace  can 
stain  the  government  and  nation 
which  tolerates  it.  Viewed  simply 
in  a  financial  point  of  view,  the 
situation  ought  to  be  abolished  ; 
and  accordingly  the  committee  of 
finance  had  strongly  recommended 
its  total  and  immediate  abolition 
Upon  the  death  or  resignation  of 
general  Fox.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  recommendation — notwith¬ 
standing  whoever  held  the  office 
must  have  received  the  emoluments, 
for  which  he  moved  not  a  single 
finger  for  a  single  day,  from  the 
scanty  pittance  earned  by  a  whole 
life  of  danger  and  fatigue  ;  scarcely 
was  general  Fox  cold,  when  the 
place  was  given  away  to  colonel 
Macmahon,  to  the  personal  friend 
and  favourite  of  the  prince.  This 
needs  no  comment ;  it  admits  of  no 
apology  or  excuse ;  and  the  attempts 
of  the  partisans  of  opposition  to  re¬ 
move  tne  disgrace  and  obloquy  of 
the  appointment  from  the  regent, 
and  to  fix  it  on  the  ministers ;  and 
their  assertions  that  the  latter  forced 
it  on  their  royal  master,  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  create  disgust,  contempt, 
*4id  ridicule.  The  prince  certainly 


was  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
situation 'he  bestowed  on  his  fay  r 
yourite  ;  he  could  not  have  known 
that  in  benefiting  him  he  was  in¬ 
juring  thousands;  otherwise,  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  if  not  the 
purity  of  his  principles,  would  have 
discovered  some  other  method  of 
serving  his  friend. 

We  have  thus  carried  on  the  hi¬ 
story  of  the  regency,  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  bill  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  till  the  prince  was  invested 
with  the  powers  which  ministers : 
thought  fit  to  allow  him  to  possess; , 
and  we  have  also  endeavoured  to  > 
lay  before  our  readers,  not  only 
the  expectations  which  were  formed 
of  the  prince  by  the  different  par¬ 
ties  in  parliament  and  the  nation, 
but  proofs  sufficiently  explicit  and 
ample,  how  far  those  expectations  - 
have  hitherto  been  fulfilled.  In 
justice  to  the  prince,  however,  it 
should  be  added,  that  he  has  suf-  • 
fered  more  by  the  injudicious  and 
extravagant  praises  of  his  friends, 
than  by  any  want  of  merit  of  his 
own.  When  we  take  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  impartial  survey  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life' ;  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  has  principally 
associated ;  of  the  amusements 
and  pleasures  to  which  be  lias  been 
devoted  ;  and  of  the  total  seclu¬ 
sion  from  business  of  all  kinds  in 
which  he  has  been  kept,  we  shall 
find  ample  excuse  for  indolence 
and  indecision  of  character  ;  and 
we  shall  be  more  apt  and  disposed 
to  lament  and  apologize  for,  than 
to  censure,  any  fickleness  or  un¬ 
steadiness  of  political  principle  or 
conduct  which  may  be  observed  in 
his  public  life.  It  should  also  be 
remarked,  that  if  he  has  actually 
gone  over  and  given  himself  up  tq 
the  present  ministers,  Ins  former 
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friends  arc  not  a  little  to  be  blamed : 
-—they  certainly  have  lost,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  the  nation  ;  and  it 
was  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  prince  should  still  adhere  to 
them,  after  the  nation  had  seen 
reason  to  leave  them.  It  is  not  mi- 
candid,  or  unfounded  to  maintain 
that  the  people  prefer  the  men  who 
would  assist  the  Spaniards  ;  who 
would  not  crouch  to  America  ; 
who  would  uphold  instead  of  shak¬ 
ing  the  national  credit,  to  the  men 
who  call  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
peninsula;  who  are  constantly  re¬ 
peating,  in  the  very  face  of  former 
predictions  proved  to  be  false  and 
groundless,  that  we  cannot  stand 
there  against  the  power  of  Bona¬ 
parte  ;  who,  in  the  adjustment  of 
our  disputes  with  America,  would 
compromise  our  glory  and  honour 
for  the  sake  of  reviving  our  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  who  at  the  same  time 
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are  endeavouring  to  strike  a  fatal 
blow  at  that  commerce,  through 
that  paper  credit,  which  is  an  evil, 
but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  unavoidable 
evil.  In  all  these  points,  the  voice  of 
the  nation  is 'for  the  present  minis¬ 
ters,  compared  with  the  opposition  ; 
and  it  should  not  therefore  be 
matter  of  reproach  to  the  prince, 
that  lie  has  gone  along  with  the  na¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  another  most 
vital  point,  wherein  the  opposition 
possess  and  deserve  more  credit 
and  confidence  with  thd  nation  than 
the  ministry  ;  the  preservation  and 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  ;  and  here 
it  behoves  the  prince  to  remember 
his  former  friends,  and  above  all 
to  place  before  his  constant  and 
profound  contemplation  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox.  In 
no  resoect  has  lie  so  much  in  his 
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power ;  nor  can  he  so  decidedly 
prove  that  the  good  of  the  people 
is  uppermost  in  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Proposed  Division  of  the  miscellaneous  Events  and  Transactions  of  our  domestic 
History  into  those  which  relate  to  civil  and  religious  Liberty ,  and  those  which 
relate  to  the  Commerce  and  Finances  of  the  Country — .Short  Sketch-  -of  each — - 
Review  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Cqurt  of  King’s  Bench ,  in  the  Case 
.  .between  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  the  Speaker — Opinions  and  Division 
cf  the  Judges — The  Case  of  Sir  Francis  and  the  Serjeant  at  Arms — Indiffe¬ 
rence  of  the  Public  with  respect  to  this  Cause  noted — - and  lOltb  r  sped  to.  Par- 
.  liamentdry  Reform — Causes  'of  this  Indifference — Remarks  on  the  Motions  in 
the  Kruse  of  Lords  and  Home  of  Commons  on  Ex  Officio  T formations — State 
cf  the  Law  of  LheVin  this  Country — Hague  and  lo.se  Objections  to  the  Mode 
of  proceeding  by  Information — The  Introduction  of  a  Ginnd  Jury  proposed  in 
.  Cases  of  Libel — Special  Junes  too  much  resorted  to- — Different  Doctrines  h  Id 
by  the  Attorney  General  with  respect  to  the  comparative  Guilt  of  the  A  nth  r  and 
Publisher — 'I  Hal  of  the  Editor  of  the  Exarnim  r — Trial  of  Mr.  Whle — Re¬ 
marks  on  his  Case — On  the  It  aid:  hip  of  'confining  a  Man  in  a  distant  Gaol 
— Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  State  of  the  Press  in 
India .  -  '  *  . 


HjHHE  miscellaneous  events  and  tain,'  during  the  currency  of  the 
I  transactions  connected  with  year  181 1,  may  be  very  properly  and 
the  domestic  history  of  Great  Bri-  luminously  arranged  under  two  di- 
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stinct  and  leading  heads.  Under 
the  first  head  will  naturally  fall  all 
those  events  and  transactions  which 
illustrate,  relate  to,  or  affect  the 
state  of  civil,  political  and  religious 
liberty  in  this  kingdom.  Under  the 
secondgrand  division  may  be  placed 
all  those  events  and  transactions 
that  have  refe>  ence  to  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  Consistently  with 
this  division  and  arrangement,  the 
first  head  will  comprehend  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  relative  to  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  sir  Francis  Bur-  ■ 
dett,  by  the  order  of  the  house  of 
commons  ;  the  proceedings  that 
took  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  subject  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform :  the  attempts  that 
were  made  in  the  house  of  lords 
and  house  of  commons  to  check, 
or  at  least  to  investigate,  die  prac¬ 
tice  so  commonly  pursued  by  the 
attorney -general  of  proceeding, 
in  cases  of  libel,  by  ex-officio  infor¬ 
mations.  Closely  connected  with 
this  branch  may  be  considered  the 
most  remarkable  trials  for  libel 
during  the  year ;  and,  to  sum  up  and 
close  this  part  of  the  first  great  di¬ 
vision,  the  discussion  in  parliament 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  India  will  require 
notice.  The  bill  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  house  of  lords 
by  lord  Sidmouth  deserves  and 
demands  considerable  attention  and 


points  that  may  justly  be  regarded 
asconnectedtvith  theliberty  of  man.; 
kind. 

The  second  great  division  of  mis- 
cellaneous  transactions  and  events, 
connected  with  the  domestic  his¬ 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  will  com¬ 
prise  points  not  less  interesting  or 
important,  though  not  so  numerous. 
The  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  embarrassed  and  low 
state  of  commercial  credit;  and 
the  report  of  that  committee,  first 
in  point  of  time,  at  least,  call  for 
our  notice  and  record.  The  detail 
which  we  gave  in  our  last  volume,: 
of  the  discussion  on  the  bullion 
question,  will  be  followed  out  in 
this  volume  by  the  rise  in  the  no¬ 
minal  value  of  the  dollar  ;  a  mea¬ 
sure  imperiously  called  for,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  glaring  and  decisive, 
proof,  that  those  who  went  along, 
with  the  bullion  committee,  in  their 
general  views,  reasonings  and  con¬ 
clusions,  were  undoubtedly  right. 


The  notice  of  lord  King  to  his 


investigation,  as  it  created  great 


alarm  and  apprehension  among  all 
parties  and  denominations  of  pro- 
testant  dissenters,  by  most  of  whom 
it  was  considered,  whether  justly  or 
not,  we  shall  afterwards  inquire,  as 
the  insidious  beginning  of  a  system 
of  intolerance  and  persecution. — 
Under  this  head,  also,  we  shall 
throw  the  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  •  respecting  the  assassination 
of  tyrants,  as  it  involves  several 


tenants,  considered  in  several  points 
of  view,  as  legal,  as  prudent,  as  I 
just,  as  patriotic  ;  and  the  conse-  j 
quent  bill  pf  lord  Stanhope,  at  i 
first  shunned  or  rejected  as  un-  1 
necessary  by  ministers,  and  after¬ 
wards  adopted  and  carried  tri-J 
umphantly  through  both  houses  of.; 
parliament,  will  form  most  pro¬ 
minent  and  important  branches  of  j 
this  .head.  01  .inferior  moment  and 
interest,  though  still  very  worthy 
of  investigation,  are  the  questions 
regarding  the  granting  of  licenses, 


viewed  as  the  means  of  increasing 


or  supporting  the  influence  of  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  and  as  injuring  our  own 
trade,  and  benefiting  the  trade  of  the 
enemy;  and  regarding  the  patriot¬ 
ism  and  policy  of  abstaining  from  i 
the  consumption  of  all  foreign  ar¬ 
ticles 
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deles  which  can  be  purchased  only 
by  means  of  British  gold. 

Several  subordinate  points  will 
fall  in  our  way  in  these  discussions, 
which  will  serve  to  fill  up  the  di¬ 
stance  that  may  appear  to  be  be¬ 
tween  several  of  them,  and  to  make 
the  mind  glide  and  pass  more  rea¬ 
dily,  easily  and  comfortably  from 
one  to  another. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  to 
some  of  our  readers,  that  in  these 
discussions  we  have  totally  passed 
over  and  lost  sight  of  Ireland;  a 
country  in  which  there  are  constant¬ 
ly  passing  events  and  transactions, 
from  which,  to  those  who  contem¬ 
plate  them  seriously,  dispassionately 
and  comprehensively,  and  under¬ 
stand  them  minutely  and  thorough¬ 
ly,  much  insight  may  be  gained,  not 
only  of  human  nature,  but  also  of 
the  radical  difference  of  good  and 
bad  government,  and  of  the  very 
opposite  results  which  they  neces¬ 
sarily  produce.  But  Ireland,  at  all 
times  a  subject  of  the  most  serious 
and  deep  reflection  to  the  real 
friend  of  Great  Britain,  has  during 
the  year  1811  been  the  scene  of 
such  uncommonly  interesting  events, 
which  are  only  beginning  to  .  di¬ 
splay  at  a  distance,  and  with  an  im¬ 
perfect  and  obscure  light,  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  which  they  must  give 
birth,  that  her  history  must  not  be 
suffered  to  occupy  a  subordinate 
station  ;  it  must  be  treated  of  se¬ 
parately,  and  with  that  fullness  and 
minuteness  which  fits  importance 
requires. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recapi¬ 
tulate,  at  any  length,  the  cause 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  between 
sir  Francis  Burdett  and  the  speaker. 
Sir  Francis,  by  bringing  forward 
this  cause,  washed  to  determine  two 
great  and  most  important  points  : 
2:1  the  first  place,  whether  or  not 
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any  court  of  law  deemed  itself  com- 
potent  to  interfere  with  the  proceeds 
mgs  of  the  house  of  commons, 
where  those  proceedings  went  so 
far  as  to  commit  a  person  to  cus¬ 
tody,  without  regular  investigation 
and  trial,  solely  upon  their  own 
authority,  they  being  the  accusers 
and  the  judge:  in  the  second  place, 
on  the  supposition  that  a  court  of 
law  was  found,  which  judged  itself 
authorised,  by  the  law  of  die  land, 
to  examine  into  the  justice  of  such 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons, — .whether  that  court  would, 
in  the  present  case,  defend  or  re¬ 
probate  them.  But  it  must  be  ap¬ 
parent,  on  the  slightest  reflection, 
that  sir  Francis  Burdett  was  not 
nearly  so  anxious  on  the  second  as 
on  the  first  point :  for,  provided  a 
court  of  law  declared  itself  compe¬ 
tent  to  examine  hit#  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  parliament,  when  those  pro¬ 
ceedings  trenched  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  so  far  as  to  put  him  in 
confinement,  in  that  case  a  place 
of  refuge  and  protection  against 
the  power  of  parliament  r^o  exercised 
was  thrown  open;  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
that  power  would  be  wantonly  or 
improperly  brought  into  use.  If 
sir  Francis  could  have  established 
the  point,  that  the  parliament,  when 
in  the  act  of  punishing,  was  not 
supreme  ;  that  either  an  appeal  lay 
from  them,  or  that  the  punishment 
they  ordered  could  be  remitted  by 
a  court  of  law  ;  then  Ire  would  in 
fact  have  destroyed  the  privilege 
which  parliament  claimed,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  which  in  his  own 
case  he  thought  himself  aggrieved 
and  unjustly  punished. 

This,  then,  was  the  case  to  be 
tried  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ; 
the  judges  of  which,  after  hearing 
the  counsel  employed  by  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  those  whom  the  house 
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of  commons  had  appointed  to  de¬ 
fend  the  speaker,  were  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  they  were  compe¬ 
tent  to  interfere  with  what  that 
house  had  thought  proper  to  do  to¬ 
wards  one  of  their  own  members. 


It  is  impossible,  nor,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  it  be  interesting  or 
very  relevant  in  our  volume,  to 
give  even  an  abstract  of  the  very 
long  and  very  learned  speeches 
that  were  made  on  this  most  mo¬ 
mentous  occasion.  Had  it  been 
proper  to  discuss  the  point  by  a 
reference  to  the  spirit  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  British  constitution,  it 
is  probable  the  discussion  would 
have  been  not  only  much  shorter, 
but  much  more  interesting  and 
important  :  but,  according  to  the 
forms  and  practice  of  law,  this 
case  was  to  be  determined  by 
precedent  and  authority, — not  by 
principle,  and  a  reference  to  die 
abstract  doctrines  of  justice.  When 
it  is  considered  that  these  prece¬ 
dents  were  raked  out  from  everv 


part  of  our  history,  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  have  been  extremely 
numerous ;  and  when  it  is  more* 
over  considered  that  our  history, 
even  within  these  last  two  hundred 
years,  although  more  favorable  to 
the  liberty  of  mankind  than  the 
history  of  any  other  country  during 
the  same  period,  is  yet  spotted 
with  many  acts  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  all  of  which,  in  the 
eye  of  law,  which  does  not  sepa¬ 
rate  the  good  from  the  bad,  are 
precedents  equally  apposite  and 
binding  ;  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  the  grounds  on  which  the  counsel 
for  the  privileges  of  the  house  of 
commons  rested  his  cause  and  his 
argument,  were  at  least  as  nume¬ 
rous,  and  as  much  to  the  point,  as 
those  on  which  the  counsel  for  sir 
Francis  Burdett  built  his  cause  and 
argument.  It  is  of  much  more 


consequence  to  record  the  opinio 
of  the  judges  on  this  question 
and  we  shall  therefore  give  then, 
at  full  length. 

Lord  Elicnborough  spoke  to  thi 
following  purport : — 

“  Mr.  Holroyd,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  trouble  you  further:  after  tho 
great  industry  which  has  been  al 
ready  shown,  and  the  length  o 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the. 
first  agitation  of  this  case,  there 
cannot  be  much  more  required  tc 
enable  the  court  to  come  to  a 
judgement.  Speaking  for  myself  , 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  rests  upon, 
my  mind  as  to  the  great  features 
of  the  question.  (His  lordship; 
here  read  the  state  of  the  case,  as 
had  been  given.)  The  material 
points  were  three.  1st.  Whether 
the  house  had  authority  to  commit 
for  breach  of  privilege  :  2d.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  warrant  disclosed  sufficient’ 
ground  for  commitment :  and  3d. 
Whether  the  execution  of  the  war¬ 
rant  was  legal.  On  the  first  of 
these  points,  the  learning  of  the' 
case  from  sir  Orlando  Bridgman: 
and  Thorpe’s  case  was  but  par-- 
tially  applicable.  The  privilege 
of  parliament  seemed  not  to  be  the 
privilege  of  the  house  of  lords  or 
commons,  but  the  result  of  the  in-' 
herein  and  original  privileges  of 
the  individual  members.  The  di¬ 
vision  of  the  general  assemblage  of 
the  council  of  the  nation  into  houses, 
one  of  which  contained  the  knights, 
burgesses  and  citizens,  was  recog¬ 
nised  first  by  the  49th  of  Henry 
III.  From  the  nature  of  their 
situation,  the  members  must  have 
had  inherent  privileges  ;  they  must 
have  been  able  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  :  and  poor  and  miserable 
must  be  the  situation  of  a  delibera¬ 
tive  body  like  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  if  it  could  not  protect  its 
own  proceedings  from  insult  and 
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Interruption.  He  would  not  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  tonics  closely  connected 
with  the  subject,  nor  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  had  been  discussed 
in  other  places.  It  was  impossible 
for  one  with  ears  not  to  hear,  or 
with  eyes  not  to  see,  the  views  in 
which  those  subjects  had  been 
treated  abroad ;  and  it  reflected 
great  credit  on  those  gentlemen 
who  had  argued  the  question  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  that  they  had  kept 
clear  of  those  topics.  It  had  been 
argued,  that  as  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  was  only  known  since  the 
49th  of  Henry  III.  within  legal 
memory,  and  as  its  privileges  had 
not  been  established  since,  it  had 
not  the  foot  of  prescription  or 
statute  to  stand  on.  It  had  pre¬ 
scription.  The  allowance  of  cer¬ 
tain  privileges  in  the  first  division 
of  the  legislature,  was  an  evidence 
that  they  were  considered  as  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  members.  But  the 
house  had  even  a  vindictive  pri¬ 
vilege,  as  was  apparent  from  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  case.  In  the  case  of  Arthur 
Holt,  one  of  its  own  members,  the 
house  committed  him  for  a  libel 
on  its  dignity ;  and  not  merely 
committed  him  for  six  months,  and 
fined  him,  but  even,  by  what  ap¬ 
peared  a  stretch  of  power,  com¬ 
mitted  him  until  he  should  public¬ 
ly  retract  the  principles  of  his  libel. 
He  (lord  if.)  came  with  more 
satisfaction  to  later  legislative  re¬ 
cognitions  of  a  right  in  parlia¬ 
ment  to  imprison,  for  contempt. 
In  1  James  II.  chap.  Id.  in  an 
act  relative  to  arrests,  it  was  spe¬ 
cially  provided,  that  nothing  therein 
contained  was  to  prejudice  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  parliament  in  that  matter. 
He  would  come  to  a  later  instance  : 
— if  ever  there  was  a  man  keen 
and  jealous  in  his  view  of  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  the  law — if  ever  there 
v.ms  a  man  sturdy  and  immoveable 


when  he  thought  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  concerned — '-it  was  chief 
justice  Holt.  In  AshleyE  case,  he 
stood,  out  alone,  and  manfully, 
against  the  opinion  of  all  the,  judges: 
but  in  the  case  of  the  queen  and 
Batty,  where  the  power  of  commit¬ 
ment  was  introduced,  he  admitted 
it  without  hesitation.  In  the  earl 
of  Shaftesbury's  case,  the  court  of 
king's  bench  allowed  the  power  of 
commitment,  by  allowing  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  a  warrant  in  the  general 
terms  in  which  that  instrument  was 
conceived.  It  was  not  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  house  of  commons 
had  a  right  to  commit  in  certain 
cases;  they  did  not  insist  on  a  right 
in  all.  There  was  no  instance  in 
all  the  cases  where  a  habeas  corpus 
was  refused,  of  the  judges  turning 
over  the  party  to  his  remedy  by 
action,  and  refusing  the  discharge 
on  that  ground.  They  must  have 
discussed  the  point  of  privilege; 
they  could  not  value  the  interme¬ 
diate  portion  of  a  man's  liberty  so 
lightly  as  to  leave  him  to  t lie  re¬ 
medy  of  an  action,  if  the  power 
which  committed  him -was  wan¬ 
dering  beyond  its  privileges.  There 
could  be  no  greater  libfel  on  the 
English  law,  than  to  say  it  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  gliding  over  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  that  of  privilege,  by  refer¬ 
ring  the  aggrieved  person  to  an 
action.  But  there  was  no  instance 
of  the  kind.  At  the  time*  of  those 
early  disputes,  a  time  of  great  in¬ 
flammation,  when  many  persons 
would  be  disposed  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment  ol  an  action  for  the  sake 
of  the  damages,  no  actiofa  had  been 
brought.  Where  could  be  the  in¬ 
jury  of  allowing  the  privilege  of 
commitment  ?  Was  the  house  to 
wait  the  more  tardy  proceedings 
of  the  courts,  in  matters  which 
might  require  a  much  speedier  ae- 
cision  ?  Would  not  the  home'lose 
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a  large  share  of  its  national  and 
public  respect*  if  it  were  to  come 
down  to  a  grand  jury  to  find  a 
bill,  or  if  it  had  not  within  itself  a 
power  of  protection  ?  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  warrant  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient,  as  not  containing  an  aver¬ 
ment  of  the  facts ;  but  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  house  was  a  judgement. 
Was  a  judgement  of  the  king’s 
bench  not  to  be  a  sufficient  aver¬ 
ment  ?  and  was  the  judgement  of 
•the  house  to  be  sunk  below  that  of 
the  court  ?  The  warrant  might 
have  been  more  detailed  ;  and  if 
it  had  been  drawn  up  by  any  of 
those  gentlemen  who  had  now  ar¬ 
gued  before  the  court,  it  might 
have  been  drawn  up,  in  the  vulgar 
phrase,  in  a  more  workmanlike 
manner  ;  but  it  was  distinct,  and 
sufficient  for  its  purpose.  As  to 
the  last  point,  of  breaking  open  the 
door,  it  was  stated,  that  the  serjeant 
declared  audibly  the  purpose  of 
his  coming,  and  the  authority  on 
which  he  came.  In  the  ordinary 
case  of  executing  a  civil  process,  it 
was  not  lawful  to  break  open  a 
door.  The  law  valued  the  security 
and  comfort  of  the  subject  in  his 
house,  which  was  so  far  his  castle, 
more  than  the  satisfaction  of  the 
civil  process.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
felon,  or  where  the  king  had  an 
interest,  the  law  allowed  the  break¬ 
ing  open.  It  was  only  necessary 
that  the  public  benefit  should  be 
concerned,  and  private  security 
must  be  postponed  to  it.  From 
Semayne’s  case,  and  Briggs’s  case, 
it  was  not  allowed  to  break  open 
the  outer  door  for  a  civil  process  : 
but  in  the  queen  and  Batty  ir.  was 
fully  recognised  that  the  door  might 
be  broken  for  contempt  of  a  court 
of  justice;  how  much  more,  then, 
for  contempt  of  that  higher  court 
of  parliament !  On  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  points,  it  appeared 


to  him  (lord  Ellenborough)  th; 
the  justification  was  satisfactor 
1st.  The  right  to  commit  was  at 
thorised  by  reason  and  by  lav 
2d.  The  warrant  followed  th 
order,  and  the  order  was  conforrr 
able  to  the  power.  3d.  The  oute 
door  might  be  broken  open  fc 
contempt  of  an  inferior  court,  an 
it  certainly  might  be  so  whei 
public  benefit  was  concerned. 

Mr.  justice  Grose  declared  hirr 
self  entirely  of  the  same  opinio 
with  lord  Ellenborough. 

[Mr.  justice  Le  Blanc  was  abser. 
on  account  of  ill  health.  J 

Mr.  justice  Bailey. — The  hous 
of  commons  is  a  court  of  judicature 
and  must  therefore  have  the  powe. 
of  commitment.  It  has  been  ad 
mitted,  that  an  action  will  not  li 
against  the  members,  and  therefor- 
not  against  the  speaker,  who  i 
only  a  member  through  whom  the; 
speak.  The  officer  who  acts  is  no  | 
blameable  for  the  execution  of  an;  I 
order  within  the  jurisdiction  of  hi. 
court.  If  an  action  in  this  casi 
could  he  supported,  it  might  bo 
carried  through  every  inferior  juris 
diction  of  the  country.  I  agre< 
entirely  in  opinion  with  the  chie. 
justice. 

After  a  decision  thus  solemnly 
pronounced,  there  remained  only 
one  point,  which  a  regard  to  what 
he  conceived  to  fie  the  rights  oil 
Englishmen  induced  sir  Branch 
Burdett  to  bring  into  the  courts  oi 
law.  The  judges  had  refused  to 
interfere  with  respect  to  the  legality 
of  the  arrest  or  imprisonment : — 
but  even  admitting  that  the  speaker 
was  authorised  to  issue  his  warrant 
for  the  seizure  of  sir  Francis  Bur¬ 
dett,  and  the  serjeant  at  arms  was 
equally  authorised  to  act  upon  that 
warrant  and  to  take  him  into  cus¬ 
tody;  yet  it  remained  for  discussion 
and  legal  decision,  whether,  in  the 
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acttial  execution  of  the  warrant, 
measures  not  sanctioned  or  permit¬ 
ted  by  law  had  not  been  resorted 
to.  Although  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  had  declared  that  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  house  of  commons 
were  not  to  be  defined  or  ques¬ 
tioned  bv  them,  and  that  whoever 
* 

acted  in  pursuance  of  the  orders 
©f  the  house  was  without  their  ju¬ 
risdiction,  yet  in  the  case  of  the 
person,  who  had  the  execution  of 
those  orders,  taking  any  step  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  perform  his  duty  and  comply 
with  the  commands  of  the  house, 
the  cause  might  «ertainly  be  brought 
before  them.  Sir  Francis  had  bar¬ 
ricaded  his  outer  door  against  the 
serjeant  at  arms : — the  latter,  find¬ 
ing  no  other  means  of  access,  had 
broken  open  the  dctor,  and  had 
moreover  entered  the  house  with 
an  armed  force,  with  whose  assist¬ 
ance  and  protection  he  had.  also 
conveyed  his  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
Sir  Francis  was  desirous  of  trying 
whether  the  serjeant  at  arms,  in 
the  execution  of  the  warrant  of  the 
speaker,  was  justified  in  breaking 
open  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
whether  he  did  not  employ  a  greater 
force  than  circumstances  rendered 
necessary. 

For  this  purpose  he  brought  an 
action  against  Mr.  Colman,  the 
serjeant.  at  arms,  which  was  tried 
in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  on  the 
19th  of  June.  It -was  a  trial  at 
bar,  before  the  whole  court,  and 
the  jury  were  special. — Although 
this  cause  was  tried  by  a  jury,  there 
was  little  probability  that  the  issue 
would  be  favourable  to  sir  Francis 
Burdett;  for,  whatever  map  be  said 
or  thought  on  the  grand  and  lead¬ 
ing  question,  respecting  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  house  of  commons, 
yet  it  must  appear  reasonable  and 
just  to  every  candid  and  calm  mind, 


that  allowing  the  good  of  the  conn* 
try  required  that  the  house  should 
possess  the  privileges  disputed,  and 
should  exercise  them  in  the  way 
they  did,  in  that  particular  case ; 
•billowing  all  this, — and  this  had 
been  actually  allowed,  or  rather 
decided,  by  the  former  proceedings 
in  the  court  of  king’s  bench, —it 
would  have  been  foolish  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  to  have  deemed  or  declared 
illegal  the  means  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  what  the  house,  acting 
on  their  privileges,  had  ordered  to 
be  done.  The  house  had  a  right 
(we  now  suppose  this  right  to  be 
put  beyond  a  doubt)  to  arrest  and 
imprison  sir  Francis  Burdett: — this 
right  implies  a  right  to  use  the 
means  necessary  for  his  arrest,  and 
of  course  it  implies  the  right  to 
break  open  his  door,  if  he  could  not 
otherwise  be  arrested.  To  contend 
that  the  house  of  commons  have  a 
right  to  arrest  person  acting  as 
sir  Francis  had  done,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  assert,  that  it  was 
illegal  in  their  officer  to  break  open 
the  door,  when  without  it  the  right 
of  the  house  could  not  be  acted 
upon,  is  to  maintain  two  opinions 
so  opposite  and  contradictory  as  to 
destroy  each  other.  It  is  little  to 
the  purpose  to-  argue,  that  a  credi¬ 
tor  has  a  right  to  arrest  his  debtor, 
and  yet  has  no  right  to  force  open 
the  door  of  his  house :  the  cases 
are  not  similar  or  parallel.  The 
right  of  the  house  rests,  or  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  rest,  bn  its  subserviency 
and  necessary  connexion  with  the 
good  of  the  country  ;  the  right  of 
the  creditor,  on  his  own  personal 
interest  and  property:  in  the  one 
case,  the  civil  liberty  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  is  an  inferior,  in  the  other  case 
it  is  a  superior  consideration,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  ?ood  of  the  whole  is 

O  ^ 

paramount  to  the  good  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  whereas  the  good  of  an  in¬ 
dividual. 
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dividual,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  the 
protection  of  his  house,  is  superior 
to  the  mere  recovery  of  property. 
Such  were  the  grounds  urged  by 
the  attorney-general,  and  on  which 
lord  Ellenborough  deduced  his- 
opinion  that  the  action  of  sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Burdett  against  the  serjeant  at 
arms  would  not  lie  :  and  the  jury 
being  satisfied  with  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  that  only  neces¬ 
sary  force  was  employed  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  warrant,  found  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  defendant. 

Thus  terminated  a  cause,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  important  and  mo¬ 
mentous  which  for  many  years 
had  come  before  an  English  court 
©flaw.  After  having  delivered  our 
opinion  on  the  different  parts  of  it, 
so  much  in  detail,  both  in  our  for¬ 
mer  and  i,n  the  present  volume,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  further 
remarks.  There  is,  however,  one 
reflection  that  forces  itself  on  the 
mind  :  to  have  viewed,  or  even  to 
have  read  of,  the  tumultuous  and 
active  enthusiasm,  not  merely  of 
the  people  of  the  metropolis,  but 
of  the  whole  empire,  in  the  cause 
of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned, 
duringhis  continuance  in  the  Tower 
and  on  his  liberation, — would  not 
the  conviction  have  arisen  and  im¬ 
pressed  itself  deeply  on  the  mind, 
that  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the 
fate  of  sir  Francis  was  not  only 
great,  but  permanent  ?  Who  would 
have  thought,  even  after  the  many 
instances  and  proofs  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  every  country  affords  of 
the  transient  nature  of  popular  feel¬ 
ing  and  opinion,  that,  in  a  very  few' 
months  af  ter  this  extraordinary  di¬ 
splay  of  enthusiasm  and  profusion 
of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  sir 
Francis,  the  trial  between  him  and 
the  speaker  and  serjeant  at  arms 
should  have  passed  over  like  any 


h:  and 

common  event ;  and  that  the  det ' 
sion,  first  of  the  judges,  and  afte 
wards  of  the  jury  in  the  court 
king’s  bench,  which  sanctioned  wh 
the  house  of  commons  had  don: 
and  what  the  people  of  this  count" 
had  declared  to  be  so  hoitile 
their  liberties,  should  not  have  o 
cupied  the  public  attention  even  f 
a  single  day,  or  to  the  exclusion  : 
the  most  trifling  and  transient  top.  j 
of  discourse  ? 

In  another  respect,  and  on  anoth 
point,  the  popular  feeling  seeme 
to  languish  and  grow  torpid  th 
year: — we  allude  to  aparliamentai 
reform.  There  was,  indeed,  a  mee 
ing  in  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  t 
which  we  .have  already  alluded 
and  one  or  two  county  meetings 
and  in  the  house  of  commons,  r, 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  or 
account  of  their  proceedings,  a  me 
tion  on  the  subject  was  made.  Br 
this  was  little,  compared  with  win: 
former  years  had  witnessed  ;  an 
the  little  that  was  done,  was  at'tencJ 
ed  with  much  less  fervour  than 
usual.  It  is  at  all  times  extreme!  j 
difficult  to  trace  the  causes  which; 
produce  a  change,  or  even  the  ap  i 
pearance  of  a  change,  in  publin 
feeling  and  conduct;  they  are  st 
minute  often,  often  so  complicated 
and  mixed  up  of  circumstance.'! 
which  to  a  superficial  obserVc.|l 
would  seem  incompatible  and  ini 
congruous.  We  may  however  hhr 
at  those  which  appear  to  have  beer 
the  most  open  and  operative;  ai 
we  shall  thus  lay  before  our  read¬ 
ers  the  history  of  the  public  mind, 
the  most  useful  and  important  por¬ 
tion  of  history.  In  the  first  place; 
then,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this, 
as  of  ail  other  countries,  are  net’ 
endowed  with  perseverance  :  if  a 
point  can  be  carried  by  assault,  by 
a  simultaneous  attack,  their  cause 
will  prosper;  but  delay  damps  their 
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enthusiasm  ;  they  grow  weary  and 
dispirited,  and  give  up  the  contest, 
if  time  and  continued  efforts  are  ne¬ 
cessary.  This  is  a  general  cause  of 
the  failure  ofwhat  the  populace  aim 
at :  and  if  an  object  is  popular,  as 
parliamentary  reform  is  said  to  have 
been,  it  must  be  the  cause  of  the 
populace,  and  the  populace  in  all 
countries  are  the  same, — such  as  we 
have  described  them.  In  the  next 
place,  there  are  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  which  operated  along  with 
the  national  character  of  the  people, 
to  make  them  relax  their  zeal  and 
endeavours  for  parliamentary  re¬ 
form.  It  may,  at  a  superficial 
glance,  be  deemed  paradoxical  to 
reckon,  among  the  principal  and 
most  powerful  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  distress  from  want  of 
trade,  and  excessive  taxation,  undpr 
which  the  people  groaned.  It  may 
be  thought,  that  as  parliamentary 
reform  was  held  out  as  a  panacea  ; 
as  a  sovereign,  undoubted  and  im¬ 
mediate  remedy  for  these  evils ; 
whenever  these  evils  existed  in  their 
greatest  force,  the  zeal  and  desire 
of  the  people  for  parliamentary 
reform  would  be  most  alive  and 
active.  But  a  little  reflection  will 
open  up  the  fallacy  of  this  mode  of 
reasoning:  in  the  first  place,  the 
spirits  are  broken  by  these  evils, 
and  the  thoughts  are  led  rather  to 
the  removal  of  them,  where  it  is 
possible,  by  those  modes,  which 
common  sense  and  experience  dic¬ 
tate,  than  by  means  not  only  be¬ 
yond  their  reach,  but  which  unless 
in  the  hour  of  enthusiasm  and  po¬ 
pular  eloquence,  they  cannot  exactly 
perceive  to  be  connected  with  their 
misfortunes.  Where  misfortune 
presses  very  heavily,  it  will  drive 
the  people  to  attempt  obtaining  by 
force  what  they  think  will  remove 
it :  but  at  that  time  they  will  never 
think  of  any  but  direct  means  of 
violence ;  the  overthrow  of  every 


thing,  not  reform,  is  the  object  of 
a  people  when  goaded  by  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  when  their  misfortunes 
are  less  heavy  and  poignant,  they 
merely  cool  their  enthusiasm,  and 
turn  their  thoughts  from  the  idea 
of  benefiting  their  country  by  a  re¬ 
form  of  parliament,  to  the  idea  of 
relieving  themselves  by  methods 
more  within  their  power.  Such 
appegr  to  be  some  of  the  causes 
which  are  gradually  weakening  the 
popular  attachment  to  parliamen¬ 
tary  reform :  there  are  undoubtedly 
others,  which  operate  either  upon 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  or 
upon  particular  classes  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  year  1831  displayed  less  enthu¬ 
siasm  .  on  this  subject  than  most 
preceding  years :  indeed,  we  ap¬ 
prehend  that  if  this  enthusiasm  were 
traced  for  some  years  back,  it  would 
be  found  to  have  been  silently  and 
gradually  contracting  itself,  and 
retiring  from  the  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  till  at  last  it  is  now 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  de¬ 
bates  which  occurred  in  parliament 
took  'place  in  the  house  of  lords 
upon  lord  Holland’s  motion  for 
an  account  of  the  number  of  ex-officio 
informations  filed  by  the  present 
attorney-general  sir  Vicary  Gibbs. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  lord 
Ellenborough,  in  a  speech  certainly 
remarkable  for  its  warmth  and  ve¬ 
hemence,  and  its  attack  on  lord 
Holland,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
it  in  respect  to  argument  or  can¬ 
dour.  The  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  large  majority.  A  similar 
motion  was  made,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  by  lord  Folkestone  : 
this  was  opposed  by  ministry,  and 
among  others  by  sir  Vicary  Gibbs 
himself. 

There  were  however  some  facts 
brought  to  light,  by  the  discussion 
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of  tJiis  question  in  both  ^houses  of 
parliament,  which  deserve  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  It  .was'  asserted,  and  not 
contradicted  but  even  admitted  by 
the  attorney-general,  that  he  had, 
in  a  time  of  profound  internal 
peace  and  tranquillity,  filed  no  fewer, 
than  forty-two  official  informations 
against  seventy  persons  in  three 
years  ;  whereas  in  the  thirty  "years 
preceding  the  year  1791  only 
seventy  persons  had  been  prosecuted 
altogether  ;  that  on  a  general  ave¬ 
rage,  he  had  filed  in  the  proportion 
of  seven  to  one  more  than  his  im¬ 
mediate  predecessors ;  and  (what 
is  of  more  consequence  still)  he 
had  prosecuted  to  judgement,  either 
of  acquittal  or  conviction,  not  more 
than  seventeen  of  the  forty-two 
official  informations  which  he  had 
filed. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  law  of 
England  more  unsatisfactory  and 
ungrateful  to  a  real  lover  of  his 
country  than  the  law  of  libel :  set¬ 
ting  aside  for  the  present  all  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  mode  in  which  ac¬ 
tions  are  earned  on  for  libel  by  the 
public  prosecutor,  the  vagueness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  law  itself  are 
a  glaring  and  great  evil.  What  is 
a  libel,  according  to  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  ?  A  jury  are  impanelled  to  try 
a  man  prosecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general  for  a  libel :  they  are  sworn 
to  try  the  cause  truly  and  honestly: 
but,  unless  they  know  the  exact 
nature  of  the  offence,  how  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  should  give  an  honest 
verdict?  If  the  law  declared  that 
the  falsity  of  the  statements  in  the 
publication  complained  of  consti¬ 
tuted  it  libellous,  then  the  business 
and  duty  of  the  jury  would  be  easy 
and  pleasant :  or  even  if  the  law, 
disregarding  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  statements  in  the  publication, 
looked  only  to  the  motives  with 
which  they  were  made  ;  in  this 
case,  though  it  would  be  more  dif¬ 


ficult  for  an  honest  jury  to  dec  id*  ■ 

yet,  as  they  knew  what  it  was  n< 

ccssary  that  the  evidence  adduce 

should  prove,  before  the  accuse 

could  in  their  eyes  be  dee  rue 

legally  guilty,  they  would  ha^ 

guide  to  direct  them.  But  a 

neither  the  truth  nor  falsity  of  th 

statements  complained  of  is  to  b 

looked  to,  and  as  the  motives  c 

the  accused  are  not  necessarii 
^  •  •  • 

brought  into  evidence,  in  cases  o 
alleged  libel  ;  the  jury,  perplexe< 
and  at  a  loss,  too  often  give  uj 
their  opinion  to  the  judge :  an( 
thus  Mr.  Fox’s  celebrated  and  well 
intended  bill  becomes  of  no  avail 
We  shall  presently  have  a  glaring, 
and  unequivocal  proof  of  the  ab 
surd  and  prejudicial  consequences 
which  result  from  the  unsettled: 
state  in  which  the  law  of  libel  ir 
permitted  to  remain,  in  the  case  of 
the  trials  of  the  editors  of  two  news¬ 
papers  for  the  same  piibn  ation, 
one  of  whom  was  declared  in  ocent 
and  the  other  guilty. 

But  as  if  this  vague  and  uncer¬ 
tain  state  of  the  law  of  libel,  by 
which  so  much  of  the  duty  and  , 
business  of  the  jury  is  so  often  left  to 
the  judge,  were  not  sufficiently  dis¬ 
couraging  and  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  a  free  press, 
and  consequently  to  the  rights  and! 
well-being  of  Englishmen  ;  the 
mode  in  which  prosecutions  for, 
libel  are  commenced  and  conducted! 
by  the  attorney-general  is  equally 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution. 

It  must  be  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  to  look  back  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  England,  in  order  that  we 
may  trace  out  the  period  when  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding  against 
those  accused  of  libel  first  began  to 
be  practised  :  if  we  shall  find  that 
it  took  its  rise  in  evil  times/’  in 
times  of  which  Englishmen  are 
ashamed,  when  their  history  is  not 
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to  be  proudly  distinguished,  as  it 
now  is,  from  the  histories  of  other 
nations,  by  the  liberty  of  the  sub-' 
ject,  and  a  strict  and  conscientious 
regard,  on  the  part  of  those  in 
whom  power  is  lodged,  to  the  ends 
and  purposes  of  justice  and  freedom: 
if  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
period  of  despotism  and  public  pro¬ 
fligacy? — assuredly,  the  mode  of 
prosecution,  even  independently  of 
its  own  particular  merits  or  de¬ 
merits,  ought  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  distrust. 

This  investigation  will  lead  us 
back  to  the  period  of  the  house  of 
Stuart:  a  family  certainly  not 
distinguished  for  its  attachment  to 
liberty.  Practices  similar  to  those 
now  complained  of,  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  then  were  in  great 
vogue  ;  and  as  men  were  not  ac¬ 
customed,  or  did  not  dare,  at  that 
time,  to  question  what  was  es¬ 
tablished,  with  so  much  freedom 
as  they  now  do  ;  these  practices 
escaped  without  investigation  or 
without  censure.  There  is,  however, 
one  most  material  difference  between 
all  the  infringements  on  liberty, 
which  were  carried  into  execution 
at  the  time  we  have  alluded  to,  and 
those  which  threaten  it  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  period.  Then  every  thing  was 
done  openly  and  with  violence : 
now  the  attempt  is  wrapt  up  from 
the  notice  of  a  superficial  observer, 
in  tire  forms  and  technicalities  of 
the  law  :  then,  what  was  aimed  at, 
was  openly  declared  and  justified  ; 
now,  even  when  an  attorney-gene¬ 
ral  is  doing  his  utmost  to  root  out 
every  thing  he  is  pleased  to  deem 
libellous,  he  holds  himself  out  as 
a  friend  to  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  disclaims  all  intention  or  wish 
to  curb  or  punish  free  discussion. 

Even  in  those  evil  times  there 
were  men,  from  whom  such  things 
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would  not  have  been  looked  for,, 
who  stood  forward  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  rights  of  the 
jury,  in  crises  of  libel.  Nearly 
thirty  years  before  the  celebrated 
trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  Hobbes, 
whose  name  and  attachment  to 
despotism  are  regarded  almost  as 
synonymous,  declared  in  his  Levia¬ 
than,  tl^at  t£  in  the  ordinary  trials 
of  right,  twelve  men  of  the  common 
people  are  the  judges,  and  give 
sentence,  not  only  of  the  fact,  but 
of  the  right;  and  pronounce  simply 
for  the  complainant  or  the  defen¬ 
dant  ;  that  is  to  say,  are  judges 
not  only  of  the  fact  but  of  the  right ; 
and  in  a  question  of  crime, ;  not 
only  determine,  whether  done  or 
not  done ;  but  also  whether  it  be 
murder,  homicide ,  felony ,  dssdull,  and 
the  like,  which  are  determinations 
of  law:  but  because  they  are  not 
supposed  to  know  the  law  of  them¬ 
selves,  there  is  one  that  hath  au¬ 
thority  to  inform  them  of  it  in  the 
particular  case  they  are  to  judge  ofi 
But  yet,  if  they  judge  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  that,  he  tells  them,  they  are 
not  subject  thereby  to  any  penalty, 
unless  it  be  made  appear,  they  did 
it  against  their  consciences,  or  had 
been  corrupted  by  reward.”  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  state  more  pre¬ 
cisely  or  forcibly  the  right  and  duty 
of  a  jury  :  but  yet,  if  we  examine 
into  the  actual  practice,  especially 
in  cases  of  libel,  we  shall  find,  that 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Fox’s  cele¬ 
brated  and  well-intended  bill,  the 
jury  generally  leave  the  decision 
of  the  most  important  part  to  -he 
judge.  Having  thus  briefly  traced 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding  against  libels, 
let  us  now  consider  more  particu~ 
larly  in  what  it  consists  :  for  its 
character  is  fully  disclosed,  its  im¬ 
propriety  must  be  to  all  unpreju- 
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diced  persons  very  striking.  “As  the 
law  of  libel  now  stands,  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  attorney-general  is  invested 
with  a  most  alarming  authority; 
no  less,  in  fact,  than  amounts  to  a 
fcomplete  restoration  of  the  odious 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  star- 
chamber.  The  situation  of  a  public 
writer,  when  the  attorney-general 
chooses  to  mark  him,  is  truly  di¬ 
stressing.  In  cases  between  subject 
and  subject ,  it  lies  in  the  power  cf 
the  court  to  refuse  an  information  ; 
but  when  the  crown  is  the  prosecu¬ 
tor,  the  attorney-general  comes  into 
court,  and  by  his  own  authority  files 
an.  information  in  the  king's  name , 
which  the  judges  cannot  deny  ;  nor 
has  the  defendant  any  privilege  to 
show  cause  against  it :  by  which 
means  bad  ministers  have  it  in  their 
power  to  harass  any  man  with 
Irivolousandvexatiousprosecutions; 
for  though  he  is  acquitted  with 
honour  by  his  country,  yet,  the 
crown  being  exempted  by  custom 
or  prerogative  from  paying  costs,  the 
innocent  man  may  be  involved  in 
an  insupportable  expense,  and  be 
thus  punished  without  Conviction . 
.But  this  is  not  all  the  injury  that  a 
public  writer  is  likely  to  suffer  ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  attorney-general  has  power, 
after  the  information  is  filed,  to  re¬ 
quire  th'e  party  to  find  baii ;  and  if 
he  does  not  provide  it,  lie  is  hurried 
away  from  his  family  and  iriends 
to  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  a  pri¬ 
son*.” 

In  reply  to  this  strong  statement, 
which,  strong  as  it  is,  ‘is  nor.  over¬ 
charged,  what  is  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  arguments  offered  by 
the  attorney-general,  and  his  fi lends 
in  the  house  of  lords  and  house  of 


*  See  an  excellent  letter  to  lord  Holland, 
"28th  February  1811 , 
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commons  ?  Nothing  more  than  tl 
that  the  power  thus  vested  in  t 
attorney  -  general  is  not  abuse 
How  would  an  Englishman  sneer 
an  answer  of  a  similar  kind  fre 
an  inhabitant  of  any  despotic  con 
try *  1  Would  he  not  tell  him,  a; 
tell  him  truly,  in .  most  cases,  tb 
in  his  free  and  happy  land  the  co>  ■ 
siitution  did  not  trust  to  the  pr 
deuce,  the  good  sense,  or  even  t. 
love  of  liberty,  of  any  man,  for  fi: 
protection  of  the  subject ;  that 
threw  over  him  a  more  powerf 
shield  ;  and  that  the  essential  diffo 
ence  between  a  free  and  a  despot 
government  consisted  in  this,  th 
in  the  former  die  life,  liberty  an 
w  ell-being  of  the  people  rested  wfi 
no  man,  but  ivere  under  the  pr. 
tection  of  the  law  ;  whereas  in  tl 
latter  country  they  depended  upc 
the  caprice  of  their  fellow  men  : 
these  were  wise,  humane  and  frienc 
to  freedom,  they  were  safe;  if  othe: 
wise,  they  were  destroyed.  In 
free  country,  no  power  which  ca. 
be  abused  should  be  given  to  an 
man,  unless  it  is  demonstrable,  tin 
the  good  resulting  from  the  grant 
ing  of  such  power  much  coun tei 
balances  the  evil  which  the  abus 
of  it  may  produce. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  thi 
subject ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  placi 
or  consider  it  in  too  many  point' 
ot  view  ; — where  ail  else  is  fair  ant' 
happy,  who  would  not  use  his  up 
most  endeavour  to  destroy  the  onl\ 
biemish  : — fit  is  said  that  the  powei 
vested  in  the  attorney-general  has. 
not  been  abused  :  this  is  matter  of 
opinion ;  and  is  it  likely  that  those 
who  may  chance  to  think  that  it 
lias  been  often  grossly  abused,  will 
declare  so,  when  by  such  declara- 
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tlon  they  may  afford  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
assert  ?  But  'allowing  it  has  not 
been  abused  ;  whence  does  this 
arise  ?  Partly,  it  may  be  granted, 
from  the  particular  character  and 
principles  of  the  attorney-general ; 
but  certainly  in  a  much  greater 
degree  from  the  character  of  the 
people.  All  governments  learn 
wisdom,  though  unfortunately 
very  slowly,  and  after  many  severe 
experiences  of  the  bad  effects  of 
folly  ;  and  the  people  of  most  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  becoming  more 
enlightened,  are  less  disposed  to 
put  up  with  open  and  violent  at¬ 
tacks  on  their  liberty  and  happiness. 
Prudence,  therefore,  rather  than 
principle,  will,  with  most  govern¬ 
ments,  produce  more  mildness  and 
equity  in  their  administration,  and 
bring  about  a  change  in  it  long 
before  a  change  is  produced  in  the 
constitution  of  a  country.  .  If, 
therefore,  the  power  vested  by  our 
laws  in  the  attorney-general  is  not 
abused,  that  officer,  whoever  he 
may  be,  should  not  take  all  the 
credit 'to  himself  for  his  modera¬ 
tion;  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  no 
slight  cause  of  it.  Besides,  is  it 
not  natural  to  imagine,  that  it  an  at¬ 
torney-general  felt  no  disposition  to 
abuse  his  power,  he  would  be  de¬ 
sirous  that  he  should  be  freed  from 
it,  as  it  holds  out  such  temptation 
to  abuse, — especially  if,  as  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  show,  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  office  might  be  as  ef¬ 
fectually  and  more  easily  accom¬ 
plished  without  it  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  asssign  or  sup¬ 
pose  any  sufficient  reason,  why 
there  should  be  any  difference 
made  in  the  proceeding  between 
subject  and  subject,  and  between 
the  crown  and  the  subject,  in  filing 
a  criminal  information.  The  dif¬ 
ference  must  have  arisen  in  times 


when  the  liberty  of  the  people  was 
little  regarded,  and  when  in  our 
courts  of  law  the  power  and  in¬ 
terest,  or  even  the  capricious  and 
tyrannical  wishes,  of  the  crown 
were  put  above  all  other  considera¬ 
tions.  But  surely  the  period  is  ar¬ 
rived  when  the  crown  ought  to 
reject  this  odious  privilege,  as  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  its 
rights,  and  calculated  only  to  be 
used  for  the  injury  of  its  subjects. 
If  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  filing 
an  information  is  to  be  followed, 
let  there  be  no  difference  made, 
whether  the  case  is  between  subject 
and  subject,  or  between  the  crown 
and  a  subject.  In  either  case,  let 
the  court  have  unchallenged  and 
legal  power  to  refuse  an  informa¬ 
tion,  if  to  them  there  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  no  grounds  for  it. 
Thus  would  an  effectual  barrier  be 
placed  between  the  rights  and  li¬ 
berties  of  the  people,  and  any  en¬ 
croachment  on  them  on  the  part  of 
the  attorney-general.  If,  when 
the  latter  applied  for  liberty  to  file 
an  information,  the  court  thought 
proper  to  grant  him  liberty,  ft  is 
to  be  supposed  that  they  saw  suf¬ 
ficient  grounds  for  what  they 
granted  ;  and  no  murmuring  could 
arise,  as  is  the  case  at  present, 
when  the  attorney -general,  alter 
having  instituted  a  prosecution  and 
put  the  accused  party  to  great  ex¬ 
pense,  afterwards  deserted  the  trial, 
because  it  would  then  be  presumed, 
and  fairly  presumed,  that  lenity, 
and  not  a  difficulty  of  making  out 
the  case,  induced  him  to  withdraw 
his  proceedings.  At  present,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  there 
is  no  check  or  control  over  him  ; 
every  application  he  makes  to  the 
court  for  liberty  to  file  an  informa¬ 
tion,  is  granted  immediately  as 
matter  of  course.  No  inquiry  is 
made,  whether  there  are  sufficient 
P  2  grounds 
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grounds  for  the  accusation  he 
means  to  prefer ;  and  afterwards, 
if  he  should  relinquish  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  prosecuting,  there  is  no 
hold  upon  him  for  expenses. 

But  a  mode  still  less  exception¬ 
able,  and  better  calculated  to  insure 
and  protect  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  would  be,  that  in  all  cases  of 
libel,  whether  public  or  private, 
the  accusation  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  go  before 'a  grand  jury, 
as  is  done  in  all  criminal  accusa¬ 
tions.  If  the  grand  jury  should 
give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
accusation  was  so  well  supported  that 
further  inquiry  was  necessary  and 
justifiable,  then  the  trial  should  go 
on  ;  but  if  they  decided  otherwise, 
all  further  proceedings  should  be 
stopped.  It  is  impossible  to  per¬ 
ceive  or  to  fancy  any  evil  that 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
this  mode.  The  institution  of  a 
grand  jury,  though,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  institution  of  the 
common  jury,  its  utility  and  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  liberty  and  well-being  of 
the  people  are  trifling,  is  still  a 
matter  of  just  triumph  to  this 
country.  How  many  harassing, 
expensive,  and  vexatious  accusa¬ 
tions  would  be  brought  forward, 
if  it  were  not  for  this  institution ! 
In  how  many  instances  have  the 
character,  the  peace  of  mind,  and 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  been 
saved  by  it  i  —  And  if  it  is  proper 
and  advantageous  in  cases  where 
accusations  of  murder,  of.  felony, 
or  of  treason,  are  brought  for¬ 
ward,  why  should  accusations  of 
libel  not  come  before  it  also  ?  This 
then  should  be  the  mode  and  pro¬ 
cess  :  the  indictment  preferred  by 
the  attorney-general  should  be  laid 
before  the  grand  jury,-  who  of 
course  Would  call  for  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  alleged  crime  : 
ii  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 


there  was  sufficient  ground  f‘ 
proceeding  to  trial,  then  the  ca 
should  of  course  come  before  tl 
court :  otherwise  the  bill,  as  is  no 
done  in  criminal  cases,  should  1 
thrown  out.  By  either  of  the 
modes,  either  by  giving  the  cou 
the  power  of  refusing  the  inform 
tion  applied  for  on  the  part  of  tl 
crown  by  the  attorney-general,  ( 
by  obliging  the  attorney -generi 
to  proceed  by  bill  instead  of  i:i 
formation,  and  subjecting  the  hi 
to  the  decision  of  a  grand  jur 
would  the  liberty  of  the  subject  1 
effectually  protected  and  securer 
As  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  foil, 
or  worse  than  folly,  to  boast  of  tl 
complete  liberty  of  the  press  in  th 
kingdom;  while  an  officer’ of  thl 
crown  has  the  unchecked  and  ur 
questioned  power  to  put  any  ind 
vidual  to  serious  expense,  and  t 
all  the  inconvenience  and  agitatio. 
of  mind  necessarily  consequent  o 
having  an  information  for  fibt 
filed  against  him.  We  may  conten 
that  we  are  better  off  than  othe 
nations,  but  we  ought  not  to  hok 
our  country  forth  as  enjoying  free 
dom  of  the  press. * 

Another  point  Has  already  bee  : 
adverted  to,  which  is  also  ungrate 
ful  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen 
and  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  thei 
constitution  :  the  attorney-general 
after  the  information  is  filed,  has  i1 
in  his  power  to  hold  the  accuser1 
person  to  bail ;  and,  if  the  bail  i 
not  given,  to  hurry  him  away  tc 
prison  from  his  family  and  friends- 
This  was  not  attempted  to  be  de 
fended  in  the  discussions  on  the 
subject  in  the  house  of  lords  ant 
house  of  commons';  but  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  arid  thread-bare’  argu¬ 
ment  was  resorted  to,  namely 
that  the  attorney-general  never  ex¬ 
ercised  this  power.  Enough,  it  is 
believed,  has  been  urged  to  show 
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the  futility  of  this  mode  of  rea¬ 
soning.  Let  us  see  then  how  the 
case  stands  :  the  attorney-general 
thinks  proper  to  apply  for  an  infor¬ 
mation  against  an  individual  for  a 
libel ;  the  court  make  no  inquiries 
about  the  circumstances  or  the 
proof  to  be  adduced,  but  grant 
the  information  ;  or  rather  the  at¬ 
torney,  of  hisjpwn  authority,  files 
it :  when  this  is  done,  if  the  ac¬ 
cused  person  does  not  find  bail,  he 
may  be  imprisoned.  But  let  us 
suppose  he  does  find  bail  ;  of  course 
he  immediately  takes  measures  to 
defend  himself  against  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  which  he  has  reason  to  think 
will  be  regularly  brought  to  trial. 
The  attorney-general  may  delay 
bringing  it  on,  and  thus  increase 
the  expense,  and  prolong  the  ap¬ 
prehension  and  agitation  of  the 
accused  :  or,  after  the  latter  has 
prepared  every  thing  for  his  trial, 
he  may  desert  it  altogether,  and 
thus  deprive  the  individual  of  the 
opportunity  and  power  of  proving 
his  innocence. 

Surely  all  this  is  wrong,  and 
oiight  to  be  remedied  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  on  what  ac¬ 
count  ministers  can-  wish  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  'or  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  they  can  satisfy  their  own 
judgements  and  consciences  tlr.it 
they  are  doing  their  duty  in  sup¬ 
porting  it.  Would  not  all  the  ends 
and  purposes  of  justice  be  equally 
well  answered  and  secured,  if  the 
mode  of  proceeding  against  libel 
were  exactly  the  same  as  that  fol¬ 
lowed  in  all  ci  iminal  cases  ?  Even 
granting  that  what  is  now  deemed 
by  the  courts  of  justice  libellous, 
and  what  ministers  wish  to  punish 
as  such,  were  still  declared  by  law 
and  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
to  bear  that  character,  yet  punish¬ 
ment  in  all  instances  where  it  was 
merited  would  follow  as  certainly 


on  the  plan  proposed  as  it  does 
now ;  while  the  subject  would  he 
freed  from  the  exerciseof  the  caprice 
of  an  attorney-general,  and  from  the 
hardship  of  suffering  in  his  purse 
and  peace  of  mind,  without  trial. 

But  moreover,  as  if  this  part 
of  our  constitution,  or  at  least  of 
the  practice  of  our  courts  and  go¬ 
vernment,  were  not  sufficiently 
harassing  and  odious,  and  sufficient¬ 
ly  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
there  are  other  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trial  for  libels,  and 
with  the  punishment  awarded 
where  the  accused  is  found  guilty, 
that  are  equally  objectionable  and 
call  equally  for  removal. 

In  all  felonious  offences,  the  ac¬ 
cused  person  is  most  justly  and  hu¬ 
manely  kept  out  of  the  hands  of 
special  juries,  and  tried  by  a  com¬ 
mon  jury  only.  In  the  case  of  li¬ 
bel,  the  attorney-general  has  the 
liberty  and  the  right  to  call  for  a 
special  jury,  and  in  most  cases  he 
exercises  this  right.  Thus  the  first 
evil  in  the  process,  that  of  proceed¬ 
ing  by  ex-officio  information, — as  if 
the  danger  from  the  supposed  libel 
were  so  great  and  imminent  that 
the  regular  and  common  course  of 
law  would  be  too  slow, — is  follow¬ 
ed  by  another  evil  of  nearly  equal 
magnitude,  and  equally  hostile  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  to  the 
just  interests  of  the  accused.  Let 
a  special  jury  be  spoken  of  and 
viewed  with  the  utmost  candour, 
still  all  persons  must  admit,  that 
there  is  less  chance  in  the  selection 
of  them  to  try  a  case  of  libel,  to 
find  impartial  persons,  than  in  the 
selection  of  a  common  jury  . 

The  next  evil  consists  in  the  pu¬ 
nishment  frequently  awarded  :  let 
us  suppose  that  the  punishment  in 
two  different  cases  is  one  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment  :  from  the  words  of 
the  sentence,  it  might  be  infer- 
P  3  red, 
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red,  that  it  was  the  same  in  both 
cases.  But  how.  different  will  it  ac¬ 
tually  be  found,  if  in  one  instance 
the  guilty  person  is  put  in  prison 
near  his  friends  and  his  business, 
and  in  the  other  instance  is  car¬ 
ried  to  a  distant  gaol,  where  he 
cannot  superintend  Ins  concerns,  or 
receive  the  company  and  consola¬ 
tion  of  his  friends  !  Here  it  :s  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  punishment  inflicted 
is  very  different  in  reality,  though 
in  words  the  same.  This  power 
exercised  by  the  court,  of  sending 
men  to  distant  p-aols,  is  a  remnant 
of  the  despotism  of  those  times  to 
•which  no  Englishman  can  look 
back  with  pleasure  or  exultation. 
Formerly,  the  crown  exercised 
the  power  of  imprisoning  men  in 
Guernsey  or  Jersey,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  the 
long  parliament,  in  the  days  of  its 
purity  and  independence,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  barbarous  custom.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  the 
practice  of  imprisoning  men  in 
distant  gaols  is  seldom  if  ever  re- 
sorted  to,  except  in  the  case  of 
libel ;  just  as  if,  where  the  liberty 
of  free  discussion  and  of  the  press 
was  concerned,  government  were 
so  hostile,  that  they  had  recourse 
to  every  mean  which  savoured  of 
the  worst  period  of  our  history, 
and  which  was  the  least  reconcile’ 
able  or  consonant  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  evils  we  have 
stated,  with  regard  to  the  law’  of 
libel,  the  mode  of  proceeding 
against  a  person  accused  under  that 
law,  and  the  punishment  indicted 
on  him  if  he  is  found  guilty.  In 
the  first'  place,  the  law  is  vague 
and  obscure  ;  it  is  not  defined  in 
our  statute  books,  nor  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  opinion  and  decision  of  the 
judges  ;  at  ope  time,  and  according 
to  one  judge,  a  libel  is  that  which 


leads  to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  at 
another  time,  and  according  to  an¬ 
other  judge,  a  libel  is  that  which 
tends  to  bring  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  into  disrepute  ;  wThile  at  other, 
times,  and  in  the  opinion  of  other 
judges,  whatever  hurls  the  feelings' 
or  injures  the  character  is  libellous. 
In  the  next  place,  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  case  of  libel  is  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  many  points:  in  al¬ 
lowing  the  attorney-general  to  file 
unquestioned,  and  according  to  his 
own  pleasure,  qn  information ;  in- 
resting  entirely  with  him  the  time 
when  he  will  bring  on  the  trial,  or 
whether  he  will  bring  it  on  at  all. 
or  not  ;  and  in  giving  him  the  op¬ 
tion  of  trying  the  case  by  a  special; 
jury.  East  of  all  comes  the 
punishment,  which  sends  the  guilty 
person  to  a  distant  prison,  and  thus,, 
besides  depriving  him  of  his  liber¬ 
ty,  injures  his  fortune,  and  pro-  • 
bably  breaks  his  constitution  and 
his  spirits. 

Having  thus,  at  considerable 
length,  examined  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  we  shall  now  advert 
to  the  two  principal  cases  of  libel 
which  were  tried  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1811, — as  they,  besides 
illustrating  what  we  have  urged 
and  complained  of,  will  bring 
before  us  other  subordinate  points 
that  still  further  open  to  our  view 
the  defects  of  the  law  of  libel,  and 
the  usual  manner  of  executing  it. 
On  the  22 d  February,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  The  Examiner,  are  spectable 
and  popular  Sunday  newspaper, 
were  tried  in  tire  court  of  king’s 
bench  for  a  libel  :  the  alleged 
libel  was  very  similar  to  that  for 
which  Mr.  Cobbet  had  been  pu¬ 
nished  ;  namely,  a  strong  and 
highly-coloured  Philippic  against 
'the  practice  of  military  flagella-r 
tion.  The  attorney-general  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  paragraph  com¬ 
plained 
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plained  of  had  a  manifest  ten¬ 
dency  to  excite  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers ;  that  it  was  written  with 
this  purpose;  and  that  it  studiously 
held  up  our  military  system  as' in¬ 
ferior  in  justice  and  humanity  to 
the  military  system  of  Bonaparte. 
Mr.  Brougham,  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants,  argued  on  the  other 
side,  that  if  mutiny  were  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  flogging  itself,  it 
could  hardly  be  produced  by  any 
Philippic  against  the  flogging  ;  and 
that  the  paragraph  in  question 
might,  with  much  more  justice 
and  reason,  be  ascribed  to  a  mind 
which  felt  strongly  for  its  country’s 
honour,  and,  from  this  feeling, 
wished  a  practice  it  deemed  hostile 
to  it  to  be  discontinued,  than  to  a 
disposition  which  delighted  in  vio¬ 
lence  and  disorder,  and  which  pre¬ 
ferred  the  laws'  of  Bonaparte  on 
this  subject  to  the  laws  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  And  certainly  the  case  of 
the  defendants  was  a  very  strong 
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and  favourable  one  ;  for,  if  a  prac¬ 
tice  injurious  to '-the  community, 
and  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  is  not  to  be  reprobated  in 
the  language  which  shall  express 
the  feelings  of  indignation  which 
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it  necessarily  and  naturally  excites, 
what  mode  shall  be  fallen  upon  to 
put  an  end  to  it  ?  or  how  arc  we 
better  off  than  the  slaves  of  Bona¬ 
parte?  T3ie  'alleged  libel  did  not 
call  upon  the  soldiers  to  mutiny, 
because  military  floggin-y  was,  in 
trie  Writer’s  opinion,  unjust  and 
unnecessary  :  the  guilt  then  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  glowing  picture  which 
it  exhibited  of  a  soldier  suffering 
under  this  kind  of  punishment ; 
and  this  was  conveyed  in  such 
strong  language,  that,  if  read  by 
the  military,  it  would  create  mu¬ 
tiny  !  Surely,  here  is  a  stretch  of 
inference  which  does  more  credit  to 
the  zeal  than  to  the  judgement  of  the 
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attorney-general.  Men  who  had 
never  witnessed  the  flogging  of  a 
soldier  might  be  prevented  from 
becoming  soldiers  by  reading  or 
hearing  a  high-wrought  description 
of  its  effects ;  but  those  who  had 
seen  the  punishment  itself,  and  yet 
not  mutinied,  would  not  be  induced 
to  mutiny  from  the  mere  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it,  however  glowing  and 
exaggerated.  Besides,  with  respect 
to  the  alleged  motive  with  which 
the  paragraph  in  question  was  writ¬ 
ten  ;  the  attorney-general  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  motive  was  bad  ;  that 
even  allowing  the  tendency  was 
not  to  excite  mutiny,  yet  that  was 
the  object  of  the  writer.  If  we 
examine  on  what  this  imputation  of 
motive  is  grounded,  we  shall  per¬ 
ceive  how  unjust  and  Fallacious  it 
is :  the  object  was  bad,  contends 
the  attorney-general,  because,  had 
it  been  goocj,  reasoning  and  calm 
discussion  would  have  been  used, 
and  not  high- wrought  and  impas¬ 
sioned  description.  But  before  the* 
evil  supposed  to  exist  is  reasoned 
upon,  must  it  not  be  described  ? 
and  if  it  is  such  as  to  call  forth  in¬ 
dignation,  ought  that  indignation 
to  be  restrained  ?  Is  not  atten¬ 
tion,  ar;d  consequent  reform,  more 
likely  to  be  produced  if  the  evil  is 
painted  in  its  true  colours  ?  and 
will  not  the  reasoning  employed 
come  with  more  force  and  effect, 
if  the  facts  are  detailed  in  their 
full  and  naked  deformity  ?  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  inquisition  still  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  country,  and  that  a 
writer  wished  to  put  it  down  ;  if  he 
felt  it  to  be  the  disgraceful  and 
dreadful  curse  which  it  actually  is, 
could  lie  speak  of  it  in  cold  and 
measured  language?  or,  if  he  could, 
would  it  be  right,  or  doing  the' 
most  for  the  end  he  had  in  view, 
if  he  did  ?  If  lie  did  use  language 
fully  descriptive  of  the  tortures  the 
P  4  inquisition 
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inquisition  inflicted,  is  there  no 
motive  more  probable,  than  that 
of  disaffection  to  his  country,  and  a 
wish  to  create  tumult  and  violence? 
Is  it  so  difficult  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  that  warmth  of  language 
which  the  consideration  of  what 
we  think  injures  and  disgraces  our 
country  calls  forth,  and  that 
which  would  be  used  by  the  enemy 
of  his  country  for  tire  purposes  of 
mutiny  or  rebellion  r  In  the  case 
which  we  are  noticing*  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  was  in  favour  of  the  de¬ 
fendants;  that  is,  rhey  pronounced 
the  paragraph  complained  of  by 
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the  attorney-general  not  to  be  a 
libel  ;  this  paragraph  had  been 
copied  from  the  Stamford  news¬ 
paper,  the  editor  of  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  tried  at  Lincoln,  and  the 
jury  there  found  a  verdict  against 
the  defendant.  Is  it  necessary  to 
say  more  respecting  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  the  law  of  libel  ? 

The  other  trial  for  libel,  to  which 
we  alluded,  and  on  which  we  inti¬ 
mated  oar  ihtentiaft  of  offering  some 
remarks,  was  that  of  Mr.  White, 
the  editor  of  a  Sunday  newspaper 
entitled  The  Independent  Whig. 
Mr.  White,  at  the  time  Me  alleged 
libel  ap neared  in  his  newspaper, 
was  suffering'  the  punishment  of  a 
former,  of  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed,  in'thjegaol  of  Dorchester. 
Here,  then,  is  the  first  hardship  in 
this  case  ;  we  -will  for  a  moment 
allow  that  the  paragraph  complain¬ 
ed  of  by  the  attorney-general  was 
a  libel, i  and  that  the  guilty  person 
might  to  have  been  tried  and  punish¬ 
ed  for  it.  But  who,  in  this  instance, 
in.  the  estimation  of  common  sense 
and  of  justice,  could  be  deemed 
the  guilty  person  ?  The  law  very 
properly'  makes: the  master  answer- 
able  for  he  deeds  of  the  servant,  in 
all  cases  where  the  deed  is  not 
criminal.  If  z  libel  appear  in  4 


newspaper,  it  will  not  hear  of  thf 
excuse  or  juft  idea  ti  on  of  the  editor, 
if  that,  exeme  rests  on  the  plea: 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  inser- 
tion  of  the  paragraph,  and  that  it 
was  inserted  by  one  of  his  servants, 
employed  in  the  printing  of  the 
newspaper,  solely  of  his  own  ac* 
cord.  But  why  dees  the  law  so 
pronounce  ?  Surely,  because  it  sup¬ 
poses,  and  justly  too,  that  the  master' 
overlooks  1  lie  actions  of  his  ser¬ 
vants  ;  and  that  while  he  takessj 
care  that  they  are  industrious  and: 
attentive,  so  as  to  secure  and  pro¬ 
mote  his  own  interest,  it  is  his  duty 
also  to  be  on  the  watch,  that  they 
do  not  injure  the  public.  But  ini 
the  instance  of  Mr.  White,  how  did! 
the  case  stand  ?  He  was  sent  downi 
to  Dorchester,  and  there  confined: 
in  a  gaol :  that  is,  the  law,  by  its 
own  act,  took  away  from  him  all 
possibility  of  overlooking  or  check¬ 
ing  his  servants,  and  yet  punishes 
him  because  they  did  wrong.  But . 
it  may  be  urged,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  carry  on  a  concern  which 
he  could  not  overlook  ;  and  that  if, 
so  carrying  it  on,  the  laws  of  his 
country  were  infringed,  his  punish-* 
merit  was  only  just  and  merited. 
80  then,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
the  sentence  of  one  or  two  years 
imprisonment  for  a  libel  is  much 
more  severe  than  to  common  ap¬ 
prehension  it  would  appear.  To 
those  not  conversant  in  the  practice 
of  our  courts,  such  a  sentence  would 
imply  merely  a  confinement  for 
tli at  period ;  or,  it  may  be,  they 
might  anticipate  a  confinement  at  a 
distance  from  the  abode  cf  the 
person’s  friends  and  the  scene  of  his 
business;  but  they  would  hardly 
anticipate  a  still  more  severe  punish¬ 
ment  implied  and  intended  in  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  that  the  cul¬ 
prit  should  be  confined  for  one  or 
two  years:  they  would  not  suppose 
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that  the  -  total  abandonment  of  the 
person’s  usual  mode  of  livelihood 
were  meant :  and  yet,  if  the  law 
has  the  power  to  send  the  .  editor  of 
a  newspaper  to  such  a  distant  gaol 
as  shall  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  superintend  the  printing,  and 
yet  holds  him  amenable  for  what¬ 
ever  of  a  seditious  or  libellous  na¬ 
ture  may  appear  in  it,  does  not  the 
punishment  actually  amount  to 
this  ? 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  White,  the 
jury  were  fully  sensible  of  the  hard¬ 
ship  under  which  he  laboured,  and 
accordingly  they  delivered  their 
vc:  diet,  after  having  been  in  the 
box  for  four  hours,  in  writing,  in 
the  following  words : — u  The  jury 
find  the  defendant  guilty  of  print- 
ingaiid  -publishing the  libel,  through 
the  medium  of  his  agent  ;  but,  on 
account  of  his  peculiar  situation, 
earnestly  recommend  him  to  mercy.” 
Mr.  Eowten,  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
in  the  absence  of  lord  Ellenborough, 
objected  to  the  verdict,  unless  he 
might  consider  it  as  “  Guilty .”  This 
the  jury  were  not  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mit;  so  that,  after  retiring  for  about 
ten  minutes,  they  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  or  Net  guilty. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law  of  libel,  so 
far  as  regards  the  definition  of  the 
crime  ;  but  this  trial,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  other  trials  for  the  same 
offence  carried  on  by  the  present 
attorney-general,  will  furnish  11s 
with  other  proofs,  that  this  part  of 
our  code  needs  looking  after,  that 
it  needs  revision  and  amendment. 
On  the  trial  of  Cobbet  for  a  libel 
respecting  military  flogging,  •  the 
attorney-general,  drawing  a  com¬ 
parative  scale  of  the  guilt  of  the 
different  parties,  laid  it  down  as 
indubitable,  that  the  guilt  of  the 
publisher  was  nothing  ;  was  at  the 
wavept'  point  of  the  scale  ;  while 


the  guilt  of  the  writer  was  enor¬ 
mous:  that  therefore  the  law  should 
direct  its  research  and  punishment 
towards  the  author,  and  let  the  pub¬ 
lisher  pass  by  as  comparatively  in¬ 
nocent.  But  afterwards,  on  the  trial 
of  an  editor  of  one  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  a  libel  on  the  soldiery,  the 
guilt  of  the  author,  according  to  the 
same  attorney- general,  was  a  mere 
evanescent  quantity,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  publisher. 
On  that  trial  the  author,  was  given 
up.  The  libel  was  written  when 
the  editor  was  in  bed  ;  and  it  was 
not  seen  by  any  but  the  workmen 
in  the  printing-office  before  it  was 
published.  It  might  therefore  have 
been  supposed,  that  the  editor’s 
share  of  guilt  was  not  very  great ; 
since  the  intention  was  without 
proof  or  even  probability:  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  proof  that  the 
feelings  and  intention  of  die  editor 
lay  the  opposite  way  ;  for  soon 
afterwards  he  inserted  in  the  same 
paper  a .  long  letter  to  do  away  the 
impression  which  the  libel  might 
be  calculated  to  produce ;  yet  the 
editor  was  chosen  by  the  attorney- 
general,  in  preference  to  the  author, 
was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  impri¬ 
sonment  fora  twelvemonth. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  White,  the 
author  was  in  the  hands  of  the  at¬ 
torney-general  :  the  proprietor  of 
the  newspaper  was  at  a  great  di¬ 
stance  ;  not  absent  for  pleasure,  or 
business,  and  on  their  account 
leaving  the  superintendence  of  lire 
newspaper  in  improper  hands.  The 
absence  of  Mr.  White  was  caused 
by  the  operation  of  the  law ;  the 
judges  had  sent  him  to  a  place 
where  lie  could  not,  let  him  have 
been  ever  so  anxious,  prevent  the 
insertion  of  a  libel  in  his  newspaper: 
they  had  sent  him  there,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  prosecution  by  the 
attorney- general :  and'  yet  he  was 
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now  brought  before  these  judges 
by  that  same  attorney-general,  to 
take  his  trial  for  a  libel  inserted, 
without  his  knowledge,  during  his 
absence. 

How  ynuch  more  in  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
then,  would  the  law  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  case  of  libel  be,  if  ex- 
officio  informations  were  done  away ; 
if  a  grand  jury  were  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  accusation  and  the  trial  ; 
if  common  and  not  special  juries 
were  invariably  summoned  to  try 
cases  of  libel ;  if  the  punishment 
were  confined  to  imprisonment  in 
the  gaol  of  the  district  where  the 
crime  was  committed ;  and  if,  above 
all,  our  statute  books  enabled,  or 
made  it  the  duty  of,  the  judges  to 
give  a  more  perspicuous  and  pre¬ 
cise  definition  of  this  crime  !  Let 
us  hope  that  government,  though 
naturally,  and  perhaps  justly  and 
wisely,  slow  in  changing  any  part 
of  our  constitution,  will  investigate 
this  branch  of  it  ;  and  dp  away  the 
reproach  raised  against  English¬ 
men,  that  their  boasted  freedom  of 
the  press  amounts  to  little  more 
than  the  liberty  of  speaking  well  of 
the  minister  and  his  measures. 

Closely  connected  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  discussion  that  took  place 
in  the  house  of  commons,  td Wards 
the  end  of  March,  respecting  the 
state  of  the  press  in  India.  The 
argument,  howevCr,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  will  on  examination  be  found 
to  be  not  nearly  so  powerful  in 
favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as 


when  the  question  applies  to  this 

country.  That  the  freedom  of  the 
* 

press  is  a  good,  'cannot  be  denied  : 
but  it  happens  in  the  moral  and 
political  world,  as  it  happens  in 
the  human  constitution,  that  from 
some  morbid  affection,  or  weak¬ 
ness,  what  is,  in  itself  and  generally 
speaking,  a  good,  may  produce 
much  serious  mischief.  One  un¬ 
doubted  maxim  however  may  be 
laid  down,  that  wherever  free  dis¬ 
cussion  is  really  dangerous, — that 
is,  dangerous  and  hostile,  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  despotic  measures,  and  to  the 
despot  himself,  but  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  people, — in  that  case, 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  people 
is  bad ;  and  if  it  is  the  interest  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  put  fetters  on  the  press,  because 
otherwise  the  governed  might  be 
injured,  it  is  much  more  their  in¬ 
terest  and  duty,  by  all  the  means 
in  'their  power,  to  root  out  from 
the  people  every  feature  in  their 
character,  which  converts  the  whole¬ 
some  food  of  free  discussion  into  a 
deadly  poison.  Where  free  dis¬ 
cussion  actually  docs  harm,  it  must 
arise,  either  from  a  despotic  go¬ 
vernment,  whose  measures,  if  de¬ 
tailed  in  their  true  colours,  would 
produce  tumult  and  insurrection  ; 
or  from  an  ignorant  people  :  and 
in  either  case,  by  removing  the 
cause,  free  discussion  would  flourish, 
and  strengthen  and  benefit  the  com¬ 
munity,  instead  of  convulsing  and 
poisoning  it. 


CHAPTER  IX- 

l.trbductory  Remarks  to  the  Consideration  of  Lord  SidmoutVs  BUI  for  the 
Amendment  of  theToleratipn  Act — Sketch  of  the  History  of  Religious  Freedom 
in  this  Country  during  the  present  Reign— Its  present  State— Causes  which 
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p  roduced  the  Evil  that  Lord  Sidmouth  wished  to  remo  ve  by  his  Rill — Grounds 
“on  which  he  supported  his  Bill— Opposition  made  to  it  by  all  Classes  of  Dis¬ 
sent  rs — The  Facts  and  Arguments  they  urged  against  it — licmarks  on  the 
subposed  Necessity  and  probable  Consequences  of  the  Bill — Establishment  (fa 
Nation,  l  institution  for  ' educating  the  Poor — Causes  and  Motives  which 

aave  rise  to  it _ Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster’s  Merits  and  Plans  considered 

f _ Good  Effects  that  will  result  from  the  National  Institution — Obstacles  in 

the  Wl.  'Em  England  greater  than  in  Scotland — Observations  on  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  our  Government  gives  to  Persons  who  forsake  the  Service  of  the  Enemy 
— Their  Motives  questionable — The  Doctrine  of  Assassination  held  by  them*— 


Its  Justice  and  Utility  considered. 

T  AVING  detailed  those  events 
J_  and  transactions,  connected 
v  im  the  domestic  history  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1811,  which 
relate  to  the  civil  and  political 
liberty  of  the  subject  ;  and  taken 
the  opportunity,  which  they  afford¬ 
ed,  of  offering  some  observations 
on  tire  law  of  libel,  a$  it  at  present 
stands;  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  record  of  an  event  in  which  the 
religious  liberty  of  Britons  was 
generally  thought  to  be  very  much 
involved  and  interested.  But  be¬ 
fore  we  come  to  the  event  itself,  it 
may  be  proper  to  premise  a  short 
sketch  of  the  progress  ot  religious 
liberty  during  the  last  half  century  5 
the  agtual  state  in  which  it  at  pre¬ 
sent  exists  ;  and  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  tire  event  which  we 
are  about  to  record  and  consider. 

Ever  since  the  reformation  ot 
religion,  the  line  of  separation  be¬ 
tween  a  man’s  belief  and  practice, 
so  far  as  they  regarded  his  maker 
and  a  future  world,  has  been  kept 
pretty  distinct,  in  the  view  of  most 
governments,  from  his  opinions 
and  conduct,  so  far  as  they  regard¬ 
ed  his  duty  as  a  member  of  civil 
society.  Before  that  event  took 
place,  so  powerful  was  the  influence 
which  priests  possessed  and  exercised 
over  the  consciences  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  till  men  in  power,  that 
hereby,  or  what  thev  wTere  pleased 

4  *  • 


to  deem  heresy,  was  sure  to  meet 
the  vengeance  of  the  government. 
The  Reformation  was  of  service  to 
mankind,  not  merely  by  keeping 
religion  more  apart  from  civil  opi¬ 
nions,  but  also,  in  a  still  greater  de¬ 
gree,  by  introducing  more  liberality 
and  wisdom  into  the  minds  of  men 
in  power.  They  perceived,  that 
it  was  not  only  unjust,  but  extreme¬ 
ly  foolish,  to  persecute  on  account 
of  difference  of  opinion  in  religious 
matters  ;  and  though  even  the 
British  government,  the  most  libe¬ 
ral  and  enlightened  of  all,  had  not 
the  good  sense  to  expunge  from 
the  statute  book  all  the  laws  which 
denounced  punishment  on  heretics, 
yet  they  took  care  that  they  became 
obsolete 'and  dormant.  , 

A  spirit  of  religious  liberty  has 
particularly  distinguished  the  pre¬ 
sent  reign  :  and  this  spirit  has 
manifested  itself,  both  by  not  acting 
upon  obsolete  statutes,  and  by  the 
actual  repeal  of  some  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  them.  It  would  be 
invidious  and  uhjust  to  inquire^ 
how  far  and  in  what  respects  this 
religious  liberty  has  proceeded  from 
religious  indifference  ;  since  the 
motives  of  all  men,  and  particular¬ 
ly  of  those  in  power,  are  (much 
mixed;  and  those  who  are  govern¬ 
ed,  provided  they  are  governed 
.wisely,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  se¬ 
cures  their  liberty  and  happiness. 
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ought  not  to  be  inquisitive  or 
scrupulous  about  the  principles  or 
the  motives  of  their  governors. 
But  although  the  inquiry  respect¬ 
ing  religious  indifference,  or  a  real 
and  conscientious  regard  tofelirri- 
Ous  liberty,  should  not  be  pushed 
too  far,  so  far  as  respects  iren  in 
power  ;  yet  it  is  a  very  fair  and 
legitimate  object,  so  far  as  regards 
those  who  are  appointed  by  govern¬ 
ment,  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  established  church.  By  an 
accurate  and  near  examination  into 
their  character  and  conduct,  we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  detect 
the  circumstances  which  induced 
lord  Sidmouth  to-  introduce  the 
bill  which  we  are  about  to  consider, 
and  which  created  such  general 
and  deep  alarm  among  the  friends 
of  religious  toleration. 

It  is  impossible  (whatever  may 
have  been  urged  respecting  the 
French  at  the  beginning  of  their 
revolution)  that  the  mass  of  any 
people  should  exist  without  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  their  religion  will  ge¬ 
nerally  be  more  a  matter  of  feel¬ 
ing  than  of  reasoning ;  rather  gross 
and  palpable,  than  refined  and 
spiritual.  To  keep  them  out  of 
the  lowest  and  most  degrading 
superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  most  ridiculous  enthusiasm  on 
the  other,  requires,  on  the  part  of 
the  established  clergy,  not  merely 
unremitting  attention  and  warm 
but  rational  zeal,  but  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  character 
which  will  be  able  to  make  use  of, 
without  encouraging  or  strengthen¬ 
ing,  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
and  which,  in  their  discourses  from 
the  pulpit,  will  lead  them  to  mix 
lip  just  so  mhch  enthusiasm  as 
will  serve  to  warm  the  hearts 
without  leading  astray  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  their  hearers.  While  the 
established  clergy  acted  in  this 


manner,  their  churches  were  full.., 
their  sermons  were  attended  to  with, 
seriousness,  and  their  advice  was 
followed  ;  bull  many  causes,  some 
resulting  from  the  progress  of 
luxury,  wealth  and  refinement,  and 
others  from  less  definable  and  pre¬ 
cise  sources,  operated  to  produce 
languor  and  remissness  in  the  esta¬ 
blished  clergy.  They  lost  the  hold : 
they  were  accustomed  to  possess 
over  the  minds  and  opinions  off 
their  flocks ;  their  churches  were 
deserted  ;  and  the  multitude  re¬ 
sorted  to  other  pastors.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  cannot  exist  without  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  that,  if  care  is  not 
taken,  their  religion  will  be  of  the 
grossest  kind.  From  this  kind  of 
religion,  while  the  established 
clergy  were  zealous,  active  and  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  duty,  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  preserved  :  the  established 
clergy,  generally  speaking,  could 
have  no  interest  or  inclination  to 
lead  them  into  it.  But  when  the 
multitude  went  astray  from  their 
regular  and  accustomed  places  of 
worship,  they  soon  found  pastors, 
who  either  from  conscientious  or 
worldly  motives  preached  a  reli¬ 
gion  that  fell-in  exactly  with  their 
natural  disposition.  Thus,  while 
the  established  churches  were  de¬ 
serted,  the  chapels  of  these  new 
pastors  were  filled  ;  while  men  of 
talents  and  of  sober  religion  -were 
forsaken  and  disregarded,  men 
destitute  of  all  information  were 
followed  by  the  admiring  crowd. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  very  obvious  nor  very 
easy  :  but  though  what  will  be 
of  service  cannot  be  pointed  out 
clearly  and  expressly  ;  yet  it  may 
safely  be  pronounced,  that  nothing 
that  savours  in  the  slightest  degree 
of  intolerance  or  persecution  will 

be 
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be  of  any  avail.  The  evil  requires 
a  delicate  hand  :  it  must  be  treated 
with  skill,  with  tenderness,  and 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
seat  and  its  causes.  It  is  certainly 
an  object  worthy  the  profound 
contemplation  of  the  friend  of  his 
country  ;  of  the  friend  of  religion, 
and  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  for  what  can  be  more 
distressing  to  such  a  person  than 
to  witness  the  mass  of  his  country¬ 
men  led  astray,  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  subjects,  by  ignorance 
and  superstition  ?  In  points  infinite¬ 
ly  less  important,  the  laws  of  the 
country,  or  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety,  prevent  unqualified  persons 
from  doing  'mischief :  no  person  is 
allowed  to  advise  his  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen  in  matters  of  law,  till  a 
competent  authority  and  judge  has 
permitted  him  so  to  do.  Such,  no¬ 
doubt,  were  the  leading  reasons 
which  induced  lord  Sidmouth  to 
bring  in  his  bill  :  but,  a$-yve  have 
just  remarked,  to  remedy  the  evil 
required  uncommon  delicacy,  and 
uncommon  penetration  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  mankind  ;  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  noble  lord  was  deficient 
in  these  respects. 

In  order,  i  however,  that  lord 
Sidmouth  may  have  full  justice 
done  him,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
an  outline  of  his  bill,  and  of  the 
arguments  and  facts  by  which  he 
supported  it.  On  the  9th  of  Play 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  house 
of  lords  to  certain  abuses  which 
existed  with  regard  to  the  tolera¬ 
tion  act  (as  it  is  called)  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  moved  for  leave*  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  and  explain 
it.  According  to  this  act,  all 
ministers  in  holy  orders,  provided 
they  subscribed  twenty-six  out  of 
the  thirtv-nine  articles,  and  took 
the  requisite  oaths,  might  preach 
in 'any  place  of  worship.  This 
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act  was  amended  by  the  19th  of 
George  the  Third,  which  dispensed 
with  their  signing  any  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  and  required  them 
only,  to  express  their  belief  in  the 
holy  scriptures.  Till  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  this  act 
had  been  construed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  exclude  all  persons 
unqualified  from  want  of  the  re¬ 
quisite  talents  and  learning,  and 
unfit  from  the  meanness  of  their 
situation,  or  the  profligacy  of  their 
character.  But  within  this  period, 
all  who  offered  themselves  at  the 
quarter-sessions,  provided  they  took 
the  oaths,  and  made  the  declara¬ 
tion  required  by  law,  obtained 
the  requisite  certificates,  not  only 
as  a  matter  of  course  but  of  right. 
Bv  this  means',  mischief  of  verv 
various  kinds  was  produced:  a  herd 
of  ignorant  men  were  let  loose  to 
preach  the  most  absurd  and  dan¬ 
gerous  doctrines,  under  the  name 
of  religion  ;  and  while  such  men 
could  so  easily  obtain  a  certificate, 
and  found  so  many  willing  to  hear 
and  to  pay  them,  their  numbers 
were  not  likely  to  diminish.  But 
there  were  other  reasons  which  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  these  preach¬ 
ers  ;  and  other  evils  which  resulted 
from  this  loose  mode  of  g  ranting  cer¬ 
tificates.  Whoever  obtained  them 
was  thereby  exempted  from  serving 
in  the  militia,  and  from  many  civil 
burdens  to  which  his  fellow-citizens 
were  subject;  so  that  those  who 
thus  led  the  people  astray  upon 
the  most  awful  and  important  of 
all  subjects,  partook  ox  those  im¬ 
munities  which  the  laws  meant 
only  for  those  who  strengthened 
their  influence  by  pure  religion  and 
morality. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  evil, 
lord  Sidmouth  said  he  meant  to 
bring  in  his  bill ;  in  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  that,  to  entitle  any  man  to 
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obtain  a  qualification  as  a  preacher, 
he  should  have  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  at  least  six  reputable  house¬ 
holders  of  the  congregation  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  that  he 
should  actually  have  a  congrega¬ 
tion  which  was  willing  to  listen  to 
his  instructions.  With  regard  to 
preachers  who  were  not  stationary 
but  itinerant,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  be  required  to  bring  a 
testimonial  froifc  six  householders, 
stating  them  to  be  of  sober  life  and 
character,  together  with  their  be¬ 
lief  that  they  were  qualified  to 
perform  the  functions  of  preachers. 
The  effect  which  the  noble  lord 
expected  would  be  produced  by 
his  bill  was,  that  improper  and  un¬ 
accredited  individuals  would  be 
prevented  from  assuming  the  most 
important  of  all  functions — that  of 
instructing  their  fellow-creatures 
in  the  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe 
the  alarm  and  agitation  which  the 
notice  of  this  bill  produced  among 
all  classes  of  dissenters  :  it  united 
immediately,  and  most  firmly  for 
the  moment,  the  most  opposite 
sects.  In  the  short  space  .of  forty- 
eight  hours,  336  petitions  from 
various  congregations  within  120 
miles  of  the  metropolis,  signed  only 
by  males  above  sixteen  years  of 
age,  were  presented  to  the  house 
of  lords.  The  following  abstract 
of  the  resolutions  that  were  passed 
at  a  general  meeting  of  protestant 
dissenters,  and  other  friends  to  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  held  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  by  every  legiti¬ 
mate  effort  the  successful  progress 
of  lord  Sidmoutlds  bill,  will  suf¬ 
ficiently  prove  the  extent  and  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  alarm  that  it  excited, 
and  at  the  same  time  unfold  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  opposed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  grand 


and  fundamental  point  of  different 
between  the  established  churc 
and  all  those  who  dissent  from 
consists  ill  this: — that  the  forme, 
are  of  opinion  that  religion  an 
the  management  of  the  tempore 
concerns  of  mankind  should  b 
united,  and  that,  to  effect  this  union 
the  government  ought  to  patroniz 
and  support  a  particular  ■  form  c. 
belief  ;  whereas  the  latter  contend 
that  religion  ought  to  be,  as  it  ac 
tually  is,  an  affair  entirely  betweei 
man  and  his  maker  ;  that  it  cai 
support  itself  without  the  aid  of  tht 
civil  power ;  and  that,  wherevei 
that  aid  has  been  held  out  to  it,  i;:' 
has  only  tended  to  weaken  and  cor. 
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ruptit.  Proceeding,  therefore, upor 
this  leading  principle  of  difference.1 
and  separation  from  the  established.1 
church,  the  dissenters  objected  to 
the  bill  introduced  by  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  as  having  a  manifest  and 
undoubted  tendency  to  encroach 
upon  their  religious  rights  :  they 
considered  it  not  only  as  objection- - 
able  and  prejudicial  in  itself,  but. 
as  paving  the  way  for  further  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  toleration  act, 
which  it  professed  to  amend.  There 
were  other  circumstances,  besides 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  which 
alarmed  the  dissenters  and  friends 
io  religious  liberty  at  this  time. 
By  the  toleration  act,  if  a  person 
came  before  a  magistrate  and 
took  the  requisite  oaths,  he  ofcourse 
ought  to  have  obtained  a  certificate 
permitting  him  to  preach.  The 
act  gave  no  judicial  authority  to 
the  magistrates  in  this  case  ;  the 
power  vested  in  them  by  it  was 
merely  ministerial.  But  in  many 
instances  they  had  assumed  a  judi¬ 
cial  authority,  and  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  the  required  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  conventicle  act,  too, 
had  been  put  in  force  in  different 
parts  of  England  :  by  this  act, 
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whoever  assembled  to  worship  God 
in  a  place  not  regularly  licensed 
was  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty,  and 
even  in  some  cases  to  imprison¬ 
ment.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  all 
countries,  there  will  always  be  too 
many  individuals  who  are  upon 
the  watch  to  rise  up  against  any 
set  of  men  whom  they  perceive  to 
be  persecuted  by  government,  or 
obnoxious  to  them.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  display  of  hostile 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  against  the  dissenters,  was, 
that  in  different  parts  their  meet¬ 
ing-houses  were  violently  attached, 
and  their  preachers  grossly  abused. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  infringements,  on  the 
toleration  act  which  had  already 
taken  place,  or  even  on  account  of 
the  alteration 'which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  it  by  lord  Sidmouth’s  bill, 
that  the  dissenters  and  the  friends 
to  religious  liberty  were  alarmed  : 
to  them  there  appeared  to  be  the 
commencement  of  a  regular  system 
of  persecution  and  intolerance, 
which  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  check  and  strangle  in  its  infancy, 
lest,  if  suffered  to  gain  its  full 
maturity  and  strength,  it  should 
master  all  their  efforts.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  they  called  on 
their  brethren  to  co-operate  with 
them  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  the  alarm  was  so  general 
and  so  great,  that  in  a  space  of 
time  almost  inconceivably  short, 
petitions  were  sent  up  against  the 
bill  from  all  quarters  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Their  efforts  were  crowned 
with  tire  most  complete  and  trium¬ 
phant  success:  ministers  themselves, 
and  even  the  dignitaries  of  ’the  es¬ 
tablished  church,  opposed  the  bill, 
as  calculated  to  do  no  good  as 
unequal  to  the  removal  of  the  evil 
which  on  all  sides  was  acknowledg¬ 
ed  to  exist ;  while  it  mi  Hit  do 


much  mischief,  and  certainly  had 
given  great  alarm  and  created 
much  apprehension. 

In  one  respect,  we  are  disposed  to 
differ  from  those  who  were  so  stre¬ 
nuous,  active  and  zealous  in  their 
opposition  to  the  bill :  we  do  not 
think  that  it  was,  or  could  have 
been  made  by  any  government,  the 
beginning  of  a  system  of  intole¬ 
rance  and  persecution.  The  times 
will  not  bear  it :  the  government 
of  this  country  has  too  much  pru¬ 
dence  and  good  sense  :  even,  with¬ 
out  giving  them  credit  for  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  love  of  liberty 
than  those  who  exercised  the  su¬ 
preme  power  a  century  ago,  we 
must  give  them  credit  for  at  least 
as  much  regard  to  their  own  safety 
and  interest.  The  times  formerly 
would  bear  intolerance  ;  now  they 
will  not:  men  in  power  know  this; 
and  though  they  may  be  disposed 
to  go  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  the 
times  will  permit,  they  are  seldom 
disposed,  for  their  own  safes,  to 
go  further;  or,  if  they  are  disposed, 
they  are  not  able,  ft  is  however 
fortunate  in  all  respects,  and  for  all 
parties,  that  lord  SidmoatlYs  bill 
was  thrown  out ;  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  evil  it 
was  intended  to  remove  is  very 
great,  and  may,  if  not  checked  by 
the  only  proper  and  effectual  means, 
the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the 
zeal  of  the  established  clergy,  do 
much  more*  serious  harm  than  the 
rejected  bill  could  possibly  have 
occasioned. 

These  means,  at  least  in  part, 
seem  to  be  in  the  way  of  being  put 
into  practice.  An  event  lias  come 
up  with  so  much  prominence  and 
importance,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1811,  that  it  becomes  us 
to  notice  it;  we  mean  the  plan  for 
a  national  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  people.  The  causes 
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and  motives  that  may  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  may  not 
be  the  purest  or  the  most  honour¬ 
able  ;  they  are  probably  of  a  mixt 
nature  ;  but,  if  the  people  receive 
the  advantages  of  education,  it 
matters  little  from  what  motives  it 
sprung,  or  who  had  the  honour  or 
credit  to  originate  the  system.  It 
may,  however,  be  proper  in  few 
words  to  trace  the  causes  which 
have  produced  this  memorable  plan. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
a  quaker,  employed  himself  in  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  the 
Borough  on  a  new  plan  :  by  this 
plan,  children  might  be  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  the  most 
common  and  useful  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
and  at  very  little  expense.  This 
saving  of  time,  labour  and  expense 
was  effected,  principally  by  making 
the  boys  at  once  teachers  and 
learners ;  and  by  some  particular 
processes,  which  united  great  sim¬ 
plicity  and  quickness  with  great 
effect.  Soon  after  Mr.  Lancaster 
established  his  school  and  made 
known  his  plan  of  education,  he 
was,  to  tire  immortal  honour  of  the 
present  king,  patronised  by  him. 
For  some  time  no  opposition  was 
made  to  the  plan  which  Mr.  Lan¬ 
caster  followed  with  so  much  suc¬ 
cess  :  schools  formed  and  con¬ 
ducted  upon  it  were  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  clergy  of  the  established 
church  seemed  in  general  indiffe¬ 
rent  about  it,,  or  at  least  not  hostile 
to  it.  By  degrees,  however,  an 
outcry  was  raised  against  Mr. 
Lancaster  and  his  plan  of  educa¬ 
tion.  it  was  held  out  as  decidcdlv 

J 

hostile  to  the  interests,  and  even 
to  the  very  existence,  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church,  because  he  did  not 
instruct  the  children  under  his  care 
in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that 


church  :  they  were  indeed  taugl 
and  accustomed  to  read  their  Bibb 
and  as  the  doctrines  of  the  est; 
blished  church  are  said  to  be  plair 
ly  derived,  in  all  their  parts,  fror 
the  docti  inescontaincd  in  the  Bible 
it  might  have  been  supposed  tha 
Mr.  Lancaster,  by  teaching  th 
children  to  read  the  scriptures,  wa 
making  them  believers  in,  am 
friends  to,  the  established  church, 
and  not  enemies  to  it.  Such  was 
however,  the  outcry  ;  and  it  gainec 
ground  :  many  members  of  the. 
established  church,  who  before 
were  indifferent  on  the  subject,  o; 
who  thought  well  of  Mr.  Lahcas 
ter’ s'  system  of  education,  became 
alarmed ,  and  set  themselves  ir: 
array  against  it. 

The  opposers  of  Mr.  Lancaster 
were  not  satisfied  wirh  urging  the 
accusation  of  hostility  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  church  against  him.  Their 
next  attempt  wTas  to  rob  him  of  the 
honour  of  the  system  altogether. 
Dr.  Bell,  a  clergyman  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church,  who  had  formerly- 
been  in  India,  had  soon  after  his 
return  from  that  country,  and  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Lancaster  had  thought  of 
his  plan,  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  detailed  the  mode  of  edu¬ 
cation  practised  in  Hindostan:  this 
mode,  in  its  principles  and  leading 
features,  was  the  same  as  that  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  Mr.  Lan caster. 
To  those  who  have  patience  to 
icad  through  the  numeious  pam¬ 
phlets  that  have  issued  from  the 
press  on  the  dispute  between  Dr. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  respecting 
their  respective  claims  to  the  in¬ 
vention,  or  rather  the  introduction, 
of  this  system  of  education,  (for 
neither  of  them  .invented  it,)  the 
case  will  appear  to  stand  thus - 
Dr.  Bell  published  his  pamphlet, 
detailmg  the  particulars  of  the 
system,  before  Mr.  Lancaster 
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thought  on  the  subject.  And  Mr. 
Lancaster  hasi  in  fact,  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  perusal  of  Dr. 
Bell’s  work  suggested  the  idea  to 
him.  So  far  Dr.  Bell  has  the 
honour  and  credit  ;  hut  Dr.  Bell 
merely  published  :  he  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  the  scheme  into 
execution.  Whereas  Mr.  .Lancas¬ 
ter  soon  after  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  scheme,  set  himself  most 
perseveringly  and  actively  to  work: 
he  spared  no  personal  labour  or 
fatigue  ;  grudged  no  time  or  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  establishment  of  the 
new  system  of  education.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  Mr.  Lancaster 
has  the  merit,  and  certainly  this 
merit  is  of  a  much  superior  kind  to 
that  of  merely  sending  a  pamphlet 
into  the  world,  and  leaving  to 
others  the  trouble  of  carrying  the 
plan  it  detailed  into  execution. 

We  are  by  no  means  partial  to 
Mr.  Lancaster,  nor  blind  to  manv 
defects  and  faults  in  the  details  of 
his  plan,  and  in  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  put  it  iffto  practice.  He  has 
a  great  share  of  ridiculous  and  vul¬ 
gar  vanity  :  he  is.  by  no  means  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  strong  mind  ;  and  in 
almost  every  thing  he  does  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  quackery.  There 
are  several  serious  objections  to  the 
management  and  (economy  of  his 
school ;  and  his  system  of  punish¬ 
ments  is  much  more  calculated  to 
break  the  spirits,  to  spoil  the  tem¬ 
per,  and  to  injure  both  the  mental 
and  bodily  health  of  his  pupils, 
than  the  most  severe  system  of 
flogging  under,  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  suffered.  But  after  deduct¬ 
ing  all  these  drawbacks  from  his 
own  character,  and  his  mode  of 
education,  much  merit  remains  to 
both,  and  much  public  good  has 
resulted  and  will  result  from  his 
efforts. 

-  It  is  certainly  no  inconsiderable 
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good,  which  must  be  traced'  to  him 
as  the  cause,  though  not  the  inten¬ 
tional  cause,  that  a  national  system 
of  education  has  been  established, 
and  Is  patronised  by  those  who  from 
their  rank,  their  situation  in  life,  and 
their  characters,  are  most  likely  to 
be  able  to'  carry  it  into  general  and 
successful  effect.  At  the  head  of 
this  establishment  appear  most  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  land.  Their 
object,  of  course,  is  to  instruct 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  established  religion,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  common  and  useful 
branches  of  education.  The  good, 
however,  is  likely  to  spread  much 
wider;  and  knowledge  to  penetrate 
even  among  the  military.  Scnools, 
uoon  the  plan  either  of  Dr.  Bell  or 
of  Mr,  Lancaster,  have  been  formed 
in  many  regiments  ;  and  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  iii  public  orders, 
has  called  upon  the  chaplains  of 
the  army  to  attend  in  the  most 
scrupulous  manner  to  their  duty* 
Safely,  this  may  be  considered  as 
an  important  cCI  cl  £  and  the  hope 
may  justly  be  entertained,  that  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  more  industry 
and  virtue  among  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  .  "./• 

We  must  not  conceal  from  our¬ 
selves,  however,  in  looking  forward 
to  the  effects  which  this  national 
establishment  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  is  likely  to  produce,  that 
there  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  full  and  most  beneficial 
operation.  By  many  of  its  advo¬ 
cates,  the  example  of  Scotland  is 
held  out  as  most  cheering  and 
encouraging  :  but  the  cases  are, 
unfortunately,  very  different.  Na¬ 
tional  schools  were  established  in 
Scotland  at  a*  time  when  public 
depravity  was  not  at  a  great  height  :' 
of  course,  education  had  only  to . 
prevent,  not  to  cure  or  eradicate,  j 
Q  In 
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In  this  country,  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  poor  lias  not  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  till  there  is  a  very  gene¬ 
ral  diffusion  of  vice  among  them  : 
against  the  contagion  and  effects  of 
this,  the  habits  and  knowledge 
which  children  acquire  at  school 
will  have  to  contend.  In  Scotland, 
children  after  having  had  their 
minds  instructed,  good  principles 
instilled  into  them,  a  love  of  read¬ 
ing  and  information  formed,  and 
habits  of  attention  and  industry 
begun,  by  the  discipline  of  a  school, 
go  out  into  the  world  among  a 
comparatively  enlightened  and  vir¬ 
tuous  class  of  people  ;  by  inter¬ 
course  with  whom,  their  good  qua¬ 
lities  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
strengthened  than  weakened.  But 
in  England  the  case  is  the  reverse: 
the  good  dispositions  and  habits 
brought  by  the  poorer  classes  from 
school,  will  have  to  stand  the  shock 
and  the  temptation  of  ridicule  and 
vicious  company.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  expect  too  much  from 
this  national  establishment ;  nor 
calculate  upon  the  immediate  or 
even  the  regular  and  general  de¬ 
struction  of  ignorance,  idleness, 
and  vice.  If  however  the  system  be 
well  conducted,  and  persevered’  iq, 
it  must  do  much  good ;  and  not  the 
least  good  will  be,  that  by  imparting 
more  intelligence  among  the  people, 
it  will  raise  up  the  most  natural  and 
most  effectual  barrier  against  cor¬ 
rupt  and  despotic  governments. 

There  is  no  circumstance,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  first  revo¬ 
lutionary  war  between  tins  country 
and  France,  in  which  ministers  have 
discovered  more  imprudence  (to 
make  use  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
candid  term)  than  in  the  counte¬ 
nance,  support,  and  pecuniary  en¬ 
couragement  they  have  given  to  all 
who  have  deserted  from  the  service 
of  the  enemy.  Instead  of  contenting 
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themselves  with  rewarding  suet 
persons  for  whatever  important  pa 
pers  or  information  they  migb 
bring  along  with  them,  they  hav 
heaped  upon  them  their  confidence 
and  recompensed  them  much  mor 
highly  than  either  their  character 
or  their  services  deserved.  Thes 
persons  have  always  been  loud  ant 
clamorous  in  calling  upon  the  go  : 
vernment  and  people  of  this  country 
to  give  them  credit  for  the  mos 
pure  and  disinterested  motives,  in 
quitting  the  enemy  and  comint  i 
over  to  us  :  according  to  their  owi 
statement,  they  could  no  longer 
endure  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the 
French  rulers,  and  fled  from  then 
to  the  only  country  where  liberty 
could  be  enjoyed.  But  might  i 
not  have  been  fairly  and  reasonably 
demanded  of  them,  how  they  came 
so  long  to  live  under  this  tyranny 
and  in  most  instances,  how  came 
they  not  only  toiive  under  it,  but 
to  be  to  the  instruments  of  it  ?  for.: 
be  it  remembered,  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  those  who 
called  upon  our  government  to  re¬ 
ceive,  credit  and  reward  them,  had 
been  high  and  confidential  in  the 
service  of  the  French  rulers  ;  or,  if 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  and  station, 
had  still,  as  far  as  they  could  in  that 
capacity  and  station,  ministered  to 
the  deeds  of  tyranny  and  oppression., 
When  it  is  known  that  a  man  for  years 
has  lent  himself  as  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  tyranny,  and  of  the  ene¬ 
my  of  this  country,  surely  it  is  not 
uncandid  to  suspect,  that,  when  he 
does  change' Ills  situation  and  resi¬ 
dence,  he  is  actuated  by  other  mo¬ 
tives  than  tho%e  which  spring  from 
hatred  of  the  tyrant,  from  the  love 
of  liberty,  or  from  attachment  to 
this  country  !  There  are  other 
circumstances,  moreover,  which 
should  lead  us  to  suspect  both 
the  motives  and  the  characters  of 

such 
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Such  men:  the  violent  and  out¬ 
rageous  nature  of  their  sentiments 
amiinst  those  whom  thev  formerly 
obeyed  and  served,  certainly  must 
create  a  suspicion,  either  that  per¬ 
sonal  motives,  unconnected  with 
honourable  or  public-ones,  produced 
their  determination  to  forsake  the 
enemy,  or  that,  though  they  have 
come  over  here,  they  are  still  in 
his  interest :  for,  it  is  a  common 
and  a  just  observation,  that  real 
and  well  founded  hatred,  like,  real 
and  well  founded  grief,  is  not  cla¬ 
morous  :  it  does  not  rail  and  abuse, 
hut  it  acts. 

In  these  observations  we  have 
reference  to  no  individuals ;  we 
mean  them  to  be  taken  in  a  general 
view  :  but  they  are  important. 
Reward  those  who  desert  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  inform  you  of  his  plans  : 
but  do  not  trust  them,  nor  give 
them  credit  for  pure  motiyes  ;  and 
much  less  so,  when  they  are  violent 
and  outrageous  in  expressing  their 
hatred  and  detestation  of  him 
whom  they  feefore  served.  We 
should  laugh  at  the  enemy,  if  he 
put  his  trust  in  such  men  if  they 
deserted  from  us  :  and  a  similar 
conduct  on  our  part  affords  him 
opportunity  and  cause  for  ridicule, 
and  exposes  us  to  danger. 

Having  premised  these  general 
remarks,  we  shall  now  advert  to  a 
scheme  which  was  set  on  foot  by 
some  of  those  who  fled  from,  the 
power  of  Bonaparte,  and  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  this  country.  An  Anti- 
Corsican  association  was  formed 
here :  we  do  not  know  who  the 
members  were,  nor  whether  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  who 
had  fled  from  Bonaparte  ;  but  the 
most  active  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  one  of  this  description.  In 
a  work  which  recommended  this 
Anti-Corsican  association,  it  was 
stated  and  contended,  in  substance. 


ic  that  however  reprehensible  might 
be  the  general  principle  of  cutting 
off  your  enemy  by  private  means, 
yet  it  was  possible  to  prove  by  solid 
reasons,  and  from  weighty  example, 
that,  in.  certain  cases,  assassination 
was  justifiable.  When  a  man  had 
been  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious 
acts  both  of  individual  and  of  na¬ 
tional  injustice ;  when  he  had,  in 
fact,  declared  hirnself  bound  by  no 
law,  and  utterly  beyond  its  reach, 
(and  such  was  the  situation  of  Bona¬ 
parte,)  before  what  tribunal  could 
he  be  brought,  and  how  was  ven¬ 
geance  to  be  inflicted  Upon  him  V* 
The  work,  recommending  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Anti-Corsican 
association,  then  proceeded  to  detail 
and  expatiate  upon  the  various  acts 
of  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  which 
Bonaparte  had  been  guilty  ;  the 
murders  of  the  due  d’Enghien,  of 
Pichegru,  of  captain  Wright,  of 
Palm  and  others,  were  held  forth 
as  sufficient  reasons  to  attempt  the 
assassination  of  him  who  had  per-1 
petrated  them.  In  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  this  work,  thus 
publicly  recommending  assassina¬ 
tion,  earl  Grey  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  Mr.  Whitbread  in  the 
house  of  commons,  called  upon 
ministers  to  disclaim  and  reprobate 
the  doctrine.  This  was  done  in 
the  most  ample  and  explicit  man¬ 
ner,  by  marquis  Wellesley  in  the 
former,  and  by  Mr.  Perceval  in 
the  latter  house. 

The  doctrine,  however,  still  mc-t 
with  those  who  were  disposed  to 
defend  it :  and  their  defence  rest¬ 
ed  upon  grounds-  and  arguments 
which  speak  strongly  to  the  feelings 
of  all  lovers  of  liberty,  though  they 
may  appear  weak  and  inapplicable 
to  their  cool  and  sober  judgement. 
By  the  most  consistent  and  able  of 
these  advocates,  it  was  contended, 
that  as  Bonaparte  made  war  on 
Q  2  this 
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this"  country  in  an  open  and  regu¬ 
lar  way,  <ive  had  no  right  to  oppose 
him  in  any  other  manner ;  but 
that  we  were  not  therefore  called 
upon  to  express  our  abhorrence  of 
the  means  by  which  the  oppressed 
had  always  sought,  as  it  wereguided 
by  the  dictates  of  nature,  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  oppressor.  The 
light  of  man  to  free  himself  from 
tyranny,  by  destroying  the  tyrant 
by  any  mode  in  his  power,  was 
held  to  be  as  clear  and  undefeasi- 
ble  as  his  right,  when  perishing 
with  hunger,  to  “  snatch  at  the 
first  victuals  that  came  within  his 
reach.” 

This  right  has  been  universally 
recognised  :  had  it  not,  would  the 
fall  of  Julius  Caesar  have  been  so 
loudly  applauded  ;  or  the  name  of 
Charlotte  Ccrde  pronounced  with 
so  much  gratitude  and  raptuie  ? 
But  in  both  these  cases,  the  tyrants 
fell  by  those  who  suffered  from 
their  tyranny  :  Englishmen,  there¬ 
fore,  not  suffering  under  the  tyranny 
of  Bonaparte,  have  no  right  to 
raise  the  arm  of  private  vengeance 
against  him.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  Holland  or  Switzerland,  or  of 
any  of  the  other  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  which  he  has 
overrun  and  desolated,  and  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  his  tyranny,  are 
placed  in  a  different  situation:  their 
conduct  must  be  guided  by  other 
principles  and  rules.  If  an  inha¬ 
bitant  .of  one  of  these  countries 
restored  his  country’s  independence 
by  the  death  of  this  man,  would 
not  the  memory  of  such  a  patriot  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance? 
If,  therefore,  the  deed  when  done 
would  be  approved  and  applauded, 
with  what  consistency  or  propriety 
can  the  recommendation  of  such  a 
deed  be  reprobated  and  condemned  ? 
If  such  reprobation  and  condemna¬ 
tion  be  well  founded,  if  it  be  called 


for  by  the  principles  of  justice  ; 
there  not  the  same  obligation  t 
reprobate  and  condemn  the  destru< 
tion  of  Marat  by  the  hands  of  Cha: 
lotte  Corde  ?  Would  the  Britis 
ministers,  who  indignantly  shoo 
from  them  the  very  suspicion  the 
they  were  disposed  to  countenanc 
or  abet  the  scheme  for  the  assassins 
tion  of  Bonaparte,  join  in  condemi 
ing  the  action  of  that  woman  :  01  ? 
if  Bonaparte  were  actually  taken  o: 
by  these  means,  would  they  lamer 
and  reprobate  the  act  ?  If,  there 
fore,  the  act,  when  done,  would  h 
applauded  ;  if  similar  acts  are  cn? 
balmed  in  the  hearts  of  all  th 
friends  of  the  liberty  and  well-bein 
of  man  ;  by  what  right,  or  upo 
what  principle,  shall  the  propose 
to  do  the  act  be  regarded  wifi 
abhorrence  ? 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  argu 
ments  by  winch  the  assassination 
of  tyrants  generally,  and  of  Bona 
parte  in  particular,  is  attempted  n 
be  defended  :  but  it  is  proper  agair 
to  state,  that  those  who  hold  thes 
arguments  expressly  and  most  un 
equivocally  and  solemnly  disdain 
all  right,  on  the  part  of  the  Britis! 
ministry ,  to  attempt,  or  to  encouragi 
any  attempt  for,  the  removal  o: 


Bonaparte  by  secret  means,  because 
he  is  not  the  tyrant  of  their  country 
At  the  same  time  they  contend, 
that  the  British  ministry  have  still 
“less  right  to  put  forth  a  public 
declaration,  contradictory  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  feelings  of  mankind,  in  af 
ages  and  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
respecting  men  in  Bonaparte’s  situ¬ 
ation  matters  between  him  and 
the  nations  whom  he  is  oppressing, 
ought  to  be  left  exactly  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are,  to  produce  the 
natural  effects  of  his  tyranny  and 
their  hatred. 

The  arguments  which  we  have 
just  stated,  if  examined  closely, 
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coolly  and  impartially,  will  be  found 
to  involve  one  great  fallacy  :  they 
go  on  the  supposition,  that  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  motive  and  of  the  deed 
are  tbe  same  :  that  because  the 
heart  almost  involuntarily  approves 
the  motive  of  Charlotte  Cor  do  in 
the  assassination  of  IvTaraf,  and  is 
disposed  to  canonize  her  for  it, 
therefore  the  judgment  will  approve 
the  deed.  Corde  wished  to  relieve 
her  country  :  in  comparison  with 
this  object  her  own  life  was  of  no 
moment.  It  may  be  even  admitted, 
that  so  far  as  France  was  benefited 
by  having  one  tyrant  fewer,  the 
action  of  Corde  was  beneficial,  as 
well  as  her  motive  good.  But 
there  are  two  grand  objections  to 
the  assassination  of  tyrants,  which 
may  be  held  good  even  at  the 
very  time  that  those  who  free  the 
world  from  them  are  reverenced 
and  applauded  ;  and  these  objec¬ 
tions  do  not  derive  any  of  their 
weight  from^he  consideration,  that 
if  the  doctrine  were  countenanced, 
many  who  daserved  not  death 
would  be  assassinated  under  the 
plea  that  they  were  tyrants  :  the 
objections  we  are  about  to  state  lie 
against  the  doctrine,  even  when  it 
is  acted  upon  without  abuse,  and  in 
cases  which  fall  most  completely 
within  its  meaning  and  recom¬ 
mendation. 

In  the  first  place,  by  spreading 
and  upholding  this  doctrine,  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  those  who 
are  oppressed  are  turned  aside  from 
vigorous  and  connected  enterprise, 
to  insulated  and  underhand  effort. 
There  can  be  no  do.int  that  a 
country,  which  is  freed  from  op¬ 
pression  by  tbe  active,  persevering 
valour  of  its  inhabitants,  aided  by 
wise  and  comprehensive  councils, 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  independence,  and  to  en¬ 
sure  the  blessings  it  has  thus  pur¬ 


chased,  than  if  it  had  been  restored 
to  freedom  bv  tbe  assassination-  of 
its  tyrant.  This  is  a  consideration  ot  > 
no  small  moment.  It  is  with  nations 
as  it  is  with  individuals:  the  easiest 
method  of  gaining  an  object  is  not 
always  the  best:  it  is  seldom  that 
method  which  calls  forth  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  human  mind,  which 
enables  it  to  preserve  tbe  object 
when  named,  or  which  gives  the 
highest  zest  to  its  enjoyment.  Let 
us  suppose  that  Switzerland  weie 
freed  from,  the  tyranny  of  Bona- 
parte,  by  the  valour,  the  enterprise, 
and  zeal  of  her  inhabitants  :  would 
not  her  independence,  thus  a- 
chieved,  stand  on  a  firmer  basis 
than  if  one  of  her  sous  assassinated 
the  tyrant?  Is  it  not  better,  with  a 
reference  to  her  future  efforts  in 
favour  of  liberty,  that  all  her  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  able  to  boast  of 
their  forefathers,  as  having  had 
a  share  in  the  glorious  work  of  her 
redemption  from  bondage,  than 
that  only  one  should  be  able  to 
boast  of  the*  virtue  of  his  ancestor  ? 
But  it  may  be  urged,  that  assassina¬ 
tion  should  be  resorted  to,  oftly 
when  all  other  means  fail :  but 
will  met.  rouse  themselves  up  to 
the  persevering  and  un tired  use  of 
the  more  difficult  means  of  united 
and  active  warfare,  if  there  lurks  in 
their  minds  the  hope  of  succeeding 
by  assassination  ?  This  doctrine, 
therefore,  deserves  reprobation,  be¬ 
cause  it  tends  to  weaken  and  palsy 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  op¬ 
pressed,  and  to  destroy  the  motives 
and  causes  which  might  lead  to 
the  restoration  of  their  liberty. 

In  the  second  place,  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  a  tyrant  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  productive  even  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  benefit  to  die  oppressed  peo¬ 
ple.  This  consequence  results 
partly  from  the  causes  which  lead 
tp  the  preference  of  assassination, 
Q  3  instead 
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Mislead  6/ the  move  regular  method 
of  open  aud  united  resistance  ;  add 
partly  from  causes  connected  with 
the  tyrant  himself.  It  is  hardly  to 
be.  expected  that  the  removal  of 
one  man  will  make  that  easy  to  a 
nation,  which  before  they  deemed 
impossible  :  the  same  despair,  or 
weakness  of  mind,  which  induced 
them  to  prefer  assassination,  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  e lions 
■after  the  tyrant  is  removed.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  nation  m  general  can¬ 
not  be  forewarned  of  the  design  of 
him  who  intends  to  remove  the 
tyrant :  they  cannot  be  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  his  removal. 
It  is  not  so,  in  nearly  tire  same 
degree,  .with  those  who  have  been 
tire  associates'-  of  the  tyrant :  they 
will  be  much  more  ready  and  able 
to  step  in  and  supply  his  place, 
than  the  nation  will  be  to  secure  its 
independence.  If  it  were  the  case, 
that  only  one  man  existed  in  a  na¬ 
tion  disposed  and  able  to  tyrannize 
over  it,  then  his  assassination  might 
open  to  them  a  tab*  and  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  complete  and  per¬ 
manent  deliverance  :  but  it  is  not 
so  ;  one  tyrant  produces  many 


others;  and  though  the  death  of 
the  supreme  one  must  produce 
some  confusion,  and  loosen  the 
bonds  of  tyranny  for  a  short  time, 
yet  the  time  will  be  much  too 
short  for  a  people,  not  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  not  en- 

c ' 

dowed  with  those  qualities  which 
would  have  rendered  assassination 
useless,  and  which,  on  the  death  of 
one,  could  have  prevented  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  other  tyrants. 

It  is ’much  wiser,  therefore,  in 
all  points  of  view,  even  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Europe,  degraded  and 
tyrannized  over  as  it  is  by  a  man 
whom  it  appears  so  unavailing  to 
oppose  or  shake  ofF  as  Bonaparte, 
to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  nations;  to  encourage  them 
to  cultivate  those  qualities  which 
may  one  day  enable  them  to  re¬ 
conquer  their  independence  ;  and 
which,  if  they  do  re-conquer  it, 
will  render  its  possession  more  se¬ 
cure,  permanent,  and  cheering  ; 
than  to  bid  them  despair,  or  enter¬ 
tain  the  belief  that  the  time  is 
utterly  gone  by  in  which  justice, 
truth  and  liberty  were  an  over¬ 
match  for  guilt,  error,  and  slavery. 
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country. 
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country,  during  the  year  181 1. — 
The  two  leading  and  characteristic 
features  of  this  country,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  the 
commencement  of  the  lf9th  cen¬ 
tury,  assuredly  are  the  freedom  of 
its  constitution  and  people,  and  the 
immense  and  unparalleled  resources 
which  its  manufacturing  industry 
and  skill,  aided  by  enormous  capi¬ 
tal,  have  created.  By  these  it  is 
proudly  distinguished  from  other 
countries ;  and  whatever-  may  be 
urged,  and  in  some  respects  and 
degree  justly  urged  too,  in  deroga¬ 
tion  of  the  claim  to  unparalleled 
freedom,  yet,  even  when  compared 
with  itself  at  former  periods.  Great 
Britain  may  justly  regard  itself  as 
having  advanced  both  in  liberty 
.and  in  prosperity. 

Whether  this  advancement  will 
continue  ;  whether  it  will  proceed 
with  the  same  rapidity;  or  whether 
it  has  now  reached  its  period,  and 
,  must  hereafter  give  place  to  retro¬ 
cession,  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  regard  to  either  of  the 
causes  of  our  country’s  boast  and 
glory.  So  far  as  our  commerce  is 
concerned,  there  is  certainly  a 
pause;  and  if,  as  is  urged  by  many 
very  intelligent  and  well-informed 
men,  this  pause  is  occasioned  not 
by  partial  and  temporary  causes, 
that  must  in  the  natural  course  ot 
things  give  way  to  a  new  and  fa¬ 
vourable  impulse  ;  but  by  a  cause 
rooted  in  its  foundation  beyond  our 
power  to  remove  or  shake,  and 
which  every  year  gains  accession  of 
strength  and  stability,  and  spreads 
its  ruin  wider — then  the  sun  of  Bri¬ 
tain’s  commercial  prosperity  may 
be  considered  as  having  passed  its 
meridian  height  and  lustre.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  shock  given  to 
our  commerce  was  never  before  so 
violent  or  lasting  :  the  elasticity 
of  trade,  joined  to  the  great  power 


of  British '  skill  and  capital,  in 
former  times  forced  our  commerce 
back  to  its  original  extent,  and 
generally  indeed  caused  it  to  re¬ 
bound  to  a  greater  snace.  At 
present,  no  such  operation  appears 
to  be  going  on. 

In. our  former  volume,  We  sketch¬ 
ed  out  the  history  of  British  com¬ 
merce  from  the  commencement  of 
the  first  revolutionary  war ;  noticing 
the  different  interruptions  it  had 
met  with,  its  present  state,  and 
some  of  the  causes  by  which  it, 
had  been  reduced  thus;  low.  This 
year  presents  nothing  more  favour¬ 
able  or  cheering  :  on  the  contrary, 
complaints  of  the  dulness  and  stag¬ 
nancy  of  trade  are  every  where 
hffird,  and  misery  and  want  are 
making  great  inroads  among  those 
who  formerly  derived  support  and 
even  wealth  from  our  manufac¬ 
tures.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
country,  that  a  select  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  house  of 
commons  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  commercial  credit,  and  to  re¬ 
port  the  same  as  it  should  appear 
to  them,  together  with  their  obser¬ 
vations  thereon.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  evidence  that 
was  laid  before  them,  and  of  the 
report  which  they  presented  to  the 
house. 

The  attention  of  the  committee 
was  directed  to  three  points  :  first, 
the  extent  of  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  that’  the  trading 
part  of  the  community  at  present 
experience:  secondly,  the  causes 
to  which  these  should  be  ascribed: 
and  thirdly,  the  expediency,  keep¬ 
ing  in  view  tire  present  and  future 
interests  of  the  merchants  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  and  of  the  public,  of 
parliament  affording  any  assistance. 

It  appeared  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Paisley  suffered  more  se~ 
Q  4  •  verely 
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vercly  and  extensively  than  any 
other  class  of  men.  Their  suffer¬ 
ings  were  ascribed  to  the  enormous 
speculations  to  South  America,  in 
which  the  merchants  of  London, 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  had  en¬ 
gaged  :  conceiving  that  this  coun¬ 
try  would  take  off  a  great  quantity 
of  cotton  goods  at  an  advantage¬ 
ous  price,  they  gave  large  orders 
to  the  manufacturers :  the  specu¬ 
lation  having  failed,  they  involved 
the  latter  in  their  own  ruin.  The 
merchants  generally  gave  bills  for 
the  goods  which  they  purchased  : 
these  bills  were  discounted  for  the 
manufacturer  by  the  banks;  thus 
the  banks,  having  a  great  portion 
of  their  capital  locked  up  in  these 
bills,  were  notable  to  relieve, the 
distress  of  the  country.  Hence 
may  be  perceived  the  extent  and 
different  ramifications  of  the  evil  : 
in  consequence  of  the  speculations 
of  the  merchants  not  succeeding, 
the  manufacturer  is  compelled  to 
contract  his  work,  and  thus  throws 
out  of  employ  an  immense  number 
of  people  ;  the  banks  also,  having 
their  capital  locked  up,  or  having 
actually  suffered  by  the  failures, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  render¬ 
ed  cautious  and  suspicion s,  neither 
can  nor  will  afford  that  pecuniary 
assistance  and  support  which  they 
were  wont  to  do.  Capital  being 
thus  diminished,  and,  what  is  a 
more  serious  evil,  credit  being  thus 
contracted  and  shaken,  the  evil 
spread  wide  on  all  sides,  and  every 
day  took  a  de  per  roo\ 

Such  are  the  causes  pointed  out 
and  dwelt  upon  at  considerable 
length  by  the  committee;  but  their 
report  is  most  evidently  lame  and 
defective  ;  and  the  very  means 
they  take  to  support  their  state¬ 
ment  work  against  them.  Why 
were  the  merchants  so  anxious  to 
_  speculate  in  the  South  American 


trade  ?  Partly,  it  may  be  said,  be¬ 
cause  a  great  profit  was  within 
their  reach,  at  least  in  their  opinion ; 
but  there  was  another  cause.  The 
regular  markets  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  were  shut,  and  they  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
chance  of  employing  their  capital 
by  speculations  to  South  America. 
The  committee,  in  order  to  prove 
that  our  cotton  trade,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  partial  and  temporary  stag¬ 
nation,  is  on  the  regular  increase, 
give  the  official  value  of  cotton 
manufactures  exported  from  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January  1808,  when  it  was 
9,816,883 /.  ;  in  the  year  ending 
5th  January  1809,  when  it  was 
12,885,808/.  :  in  the  year  ending 
5th  January  1810,  when  it  was 
18,616,728/.  ;  and  in  the  three 
quarters  ending  lOth  October  1810, 
when  it  was  12,761,136/.  But  is 
there  any  thing  to  boast  of  or  even 
cheering  in  this  ?  The  committee, 
had  previously  traced  the  evil  to 
over  speculation  ;  and  of  course, 
over  speculation  could  not  go  on 
without  a  large  increase  in  the 
.  quantity  of  the  goods  in  which  it 
consisted.  It  is  very  deceitful,  and 
very  foolish,  to  bring  forward  the 
increased  value  of  bur  exports  as 
a  decisive  and  irrefragable  proof 
that  our  commerce  is  increasing, 
unless  at  the  same  time  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  goods  exported  are 
paid  for,  with  a  reasonable  profit. 
An  individual  will  soon  give  up 
a  losing  trade  ;  but  it.  is  otherwise 
wuh  a  nation  like  Great  Britain, 
full  of  capital  and  of  speculative 
men  :  there  will  for  a  great  length 
c:t  time  be  found  persons  eager  to 
embark  in  speculations  which  have 
proved  injurious  to  others  j  and 
besides  this,  where  a  nation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  loss  is  so  much  divided, 
that  it  must  continue  very  long 

before 
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before  it  will  put  a  stop  to  a  losing 
trade. 

Another  cause  of  the  commercial 
distresses,  much  insisted  upon  by 
the  committee,  will  not  bear  them 
out  in  their  opinion:  they, main¬ 
tain,  that  “  one  cause  that  might 
be  considered  as  connected  with, 
and  as  at  present  aggravating,  the 
existing  distress,  was  the  extent  to 
which  the  system  of  warehousing 
the  goods  of  foreigners,  as  well  as 
native  merchants,  for  exportation , 
had  been  carried.”  Had  these 
goods  been  brought  here,  not  for 
exportation,  butfor  home  consump* 
tion,  it  would  be  easy  to  perceive, 
how,  by  lowering  their  value,  the 
merchants  might  have  suffered. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  ware¬ 
housing  foreign  goods  for  exporta¬ 
tion  could  cause  commercial  di¬ 
stress,:  unless  the  markets  to  which  these 
goods  were  formerly  carried  had  be¬ 
come  shut  up  or  narrowed.  On  this 
circumstance,  indeed,  as  on  the 
cause  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
primary  in  its  operation,  as  well  as 
mixed  up  with  all  the  other  causes, 
will  the  commercialdistressbe  found 
to  rest,  and  the  committee  certain¬ 
ly  discovered  more  devotion  to  the 
minister  than  anxiety  to  do  their 
duty,  when  they  kept  this  cause 
completely  out  of  sight.  In  giving 
their  opinion  on  the  last  branch  of 
their  inquiry,  namely  the  expe¬ 
diency,  with  a  view  to  the  present 
and  fulure  interests  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  and  of 
the  public,  of  any  assistance  being 
afforded  by  parliament ;  the  com¬ 
mittee  did,  indeed,  hint  at  sbrne 
difference  between  the  causes  of 
the  distress  they  were  investigating, 
and  that  which  took  place  in  the 
year- 1?93.  As  this  part  of  their 
report  includes  the  plan  of  relief 
they  proposed,  we  shall  give  it  in 

their  own  words  : — - 

• -  ^  » 


“  That  your  committee  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  stating,  that  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  amongst  those  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  were  examined,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  affording  parliamen¬ 
tary  relief  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  afforded  by  the  issue  of  ex¬ 
chequer  bills  in  the  year  1793,  al¬ 
though  there  was  some  difference 
as  to  the  extent  of  benefit  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  derived- 
from  such  relief.  And  vour  com- 
mittee  state  it  to  be  their  decided 
opinion,  that  although  there  are 
many  circumstances  at  the  present 
time  affecting  the  state  of  trade 
and  commercial  credit, which  make 
a  great  difference  between  the  pre¬ 
sent  period  and  that  of  the  year 
1793  ;  yet  the  distress  is  of  such  a 
nature  and  extent,  as  to  make  such 
parliamentary  relief  highly  expe¬ 
dient  and  necessary  ;  and  that  it 
promises  to  be  productive  of  exten¬ 
sive  and  important  benefit :  that 
although  in  many  cases  such  aid 
may  not  be  capable  of  effectually 
relieving  the  persons  to  whom  it 
may  be  applied,  from  great  losses 
arising  from  the  state  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  yet  by  affording  them 
time  gradually  to  contract  their 
operations,  to  call  in  their  means, 
to  withhold  from  immediate  sale 
articles  which  at  present  can  fetch 
only  most  ruinous  prices,  and  to 
keep  up  th'e  employment  of  their 
machinery  and  their  workmen, 
though  upon  a  very  reduced  and 
limited  scale  ;  it  will  divide  and 
spread  the  pressure  of  this  distress 
over  a  larger  space  of  time,  and 
enable  them  to  meet  it  with  conse¬ 
quences  less  ruinous  to  themselves, 
and  less  destructive  to  the  interests 
of  the  community. 

“  That  your  committee  referred 
to  the  manner  in  Which  relief  was 
afforded  in  the  year  1793,  and 
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have  found  that  _the  provisions  of 
that  measure,  which,  as  appears  by 
the  report;  of  the  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  on  that  occasion,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  the  happiest  effects, 
and  the  most  complete  success, 
are  embodied  in  the  act  33  Geo. 
III.  cap.  29  ;  and  the  committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  similar  provi¬ 
sions  should  be  adopted  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  relief  at  present  pro¬ 
posed  ;  that  the  amount  of  exche¬ 
quer  bills  to  be  issued  should  not 
be  less,  nor  would  the  committee 
recommend  that  it  should  be  more, 
than  6,000,000/. ;  and  that,  consi¬ 
dering  the  probable  date  of  the  re¬ 
turns  of  trade  from  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  a  greater  interval  should  be 
given  for  repayment  than  was  al¬ 
lowed  in  1793,  the  committee  being 
of  opinion,  that  the  time  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  fust  quarter’s  instal¬ 
ment  should  not  be  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  January  next,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  sum 
advanced  should  be  required  to  be 
repaid  by  three  equal  payments, 
from  three  months  to  three  months, 
so  that  the  whole  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  nine  months  from  the 
payment  of  such  first  jinstal men t.” 

It  might  naturally  have  been 
supposed,  that  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  pecuniary  embarrassment 
and  distress,  the  money  voted  by 
parliament,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  would  have  been 
eagerly  sought  after  and  soon  ex¬ 
hausted.  Such  was  the  case  in 
1793:  the  reverse,  however,  hap¬ 
pened  now  ;  and  this  circumstance 
afforded  an  additional  proof,  if  it 
were  wanted,  that  the  commercial 
distress  of  the  two  periods  differed 
essentially  in  their 'character  and 
causes.  In  the  year  1793  the  mer¬ 
chants  -eagerly  pressed  forward  to 
participate  in  the  loan  granted  them 
by  government,  because  they  knew 


their  embarrassments  were  merely 
temporary,  and  that,  if  they  could 
proceed  and  keep  their  ground  for 
a  short  time,  they  would  be  able 
to  get  back  into  their  accustom¬ 
ed  risk  of  trade  :  whereas  in  1810 
and  1811  few  merchants,  compa¬ 
ratively  speaking,  applied  for  the 
money  voted  by  parliament,  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  that  when  it  was 
to  be  repaid,  they  would  not  likely 
be  in  a  better  and  most  probably 
would  be  in  a  worse  condition,  in 
respect  to  their  trade  and  command 
of  capital. 

There  were,  however,  other 
symptoms  of  the  unprecedented 
state  into  winch  the  commerce  and 
credit  of  this  kingdom  had  fallen, 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  espe¬ 
cially  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  distress  of  the  merchant 
and  die  manufacturer.  We  have 
already  in  our  former  volume 
entered  pretty  much  at  length  into 
the  question  respecting  the  alleged 
depreciation  of  the  currency  :  tiiis 
year  witnessed  a  still  further  depre¬ 
ciation  ;  or,  without  involving  and 
supporting  any  theory  in  the  mode 
of  expressing  what  took  place,  the 
fact  may  be  simply  stated,  that  this 
year  the  difference  between  the 
market  and  the  mint  price  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion  increased  regu¬ 
larly  and  considerably.  When  the 
bank  of  England  first  stamped  the 
dollar,  and  issued  it  as  a  token  of 
five  shillings,  its  intrinsic  value, 
that  is,  its  value  rated  according 
to  the  market  price  of  silver,  was 
somewhat  about  four  shillings  and 
sixpence.  So  long  as  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  about  10  per  cent,  existed, 
the  stamped  dollars  were  kept  in 
circulation  ;  but  by  degrees  the 
price  of  silver  bullion  rose,  till  at 
last  the  value  of  the  stamped 
dollar,  as  silver,  became  higher  than 
the  value  a$  which  the  bank  had 
.  issued 
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issued  it.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  melting  of  the  stam  ped 
dollar,  or  the  selling  of  it  as  silver 
bullion,  became  an  object  of  lucra¬ 
tive  trade,  and  they  consequently 
began  to  disappear  very  fast.  The 
bank  of  England,  therefore,  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  nominal  and  current 
value  of  them,  above  their  intrinsic 
and  bullion  value,  by  a  public  no¬ 
tice  that  they  would  henceforth 
issue  and  receive  them  as  equiva¬ 
lent  in  value  to  5s.  Gd. 

To  most  people  of  plain  common 
sense,  this  raising  of  the  current 
value  of  the  stamped  dollar  would 
have  appeared  as  a  practical  proof 
of  the  justice  of  the  opinion  of  the 
bullion  committee.  Every  rise 
that  took  place  in  the  nominal 
value  of  the  coin  oT  the  kingdom, 
of  course  increased  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  bullion  and 
of  bank  notes  :  and  this  difference 
itself,  from  whatever  causes  arising, 
was  in  itself  the  consequence  and 
the  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
latter.  This  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  circumstances  which  have 
occurred  respecting  our  coin,  could 
not  have  occurred  unless  the  bank 
restriction  had  existed.  The  bank 
of  England,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  followed  up  the  principle 
it  had  adopted  with  regard  to 
raising  the  value  of  the  stamped 
dollar,  by  issuing  what  they  called 
tokens  for  three  shillings  and  for 
eighteen-pence.  The  following 
curious  facts,  occasioned  by  the 
present  state  of  British  currency, 
deserve  to  be  recorded,  and  may 
be  of  use  to  the  historian  at  some 
future  period : — 

£.  s.  d. 

A  guinea  made  of  standard 
gold, weight  5  dwts.  9  grs. 
passes  by  law  for  only  .110 
The  sarne,  three  graiqs 


lighter,  is  worth  as  bul¬ 
lion  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .15  6 

A  crown  piece,  made  of 
sterling  silver,  weight  19 
dwts.  8  grs.  passes  by  law 

for  only . .050 

A  bank-dollar,  weight  two 
penny-weights  less,  and 
the  silver  2^d.  an  ounce 
worse,  is  current  for  .  .056 

A  half-crown  piece  of  ster¬ 
ling  silver, weight  2  dwts. 

16  grs.  passes  by  law  for 

only  . 0  2  6 

A  bank  token,  weighing  five  ■ 
grains  less  and  the  silver 
2 \d.  an  ounce  worse ,  is 

current  for . 0  3  0 

The  lesser  bank  token  of  eighteen- 
pence  weighs  .1  dwt.  2  grs.  less 
than  a  shilling  and  a  sixpence,  and 
the  silver  is  also  21-A  an  ounce  worse. 
That  the  consequences  from  such 
a  state  of  the  currency,  and  from 
the  interference  of  the  government 
and  of  the  bank  of  England  in  it, 
have  not  produced  the  same  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  in  this  country, 
as  history  informs  us  were  produced 
in  other  countries  from  similar 
causes,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  firm 
footing  and  extensive  range  which 
commercial  credit  has  here,  to  the 
confidence  which  all  ranks  repose 
in  the  honour  and  stability  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  the  immense  real 
wealth  which  our  mercantile  men 
possess  :  but  to  maintain  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  supporting  and 
resisting  causes,  the  country  is  not 
really  injured  by  the  present  state  of 
its  currency,  would  he  as  wise  and 
well  founded  as  to  maintain,  that 
intoxication  and  debauchery  did 
not  injure  a  person  of  a  strong 
constitution,  because  they  did  not 
occasion  in  him  that  weakness  and 
want  of  health  which  they  produ¬ 
ced  in  men  of  ordinary  or  weak 
frames. 
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We  have  already,  in  our  former 
volume,  entered  so  fully  into  the 
question  respecting  the  alleged 
depreciation  of  our  currency,  in 
considering  the  report  of  the  bul¬ 
lion  committee,  that  we  shall 
not  here  resume  the  subject,  but 
merely  refer  our  readers  to  the 
long,  laborious,  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  debates,  both  in  the  house  of 
lords  and  in  the  house  of  commons, 
to  which  this  report  gave  rise.  In 
them  they  will  find  almost  every 
thing  that  ingenuity  and  knowledge 
of  this  most  intricate  and  important 
subject  can  bring  forward,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  The  minister 
considered  the  majority,  with  which 
he  carried  through  the  opinion  and 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Mr.  Horner, 
as  so  triumphant,  that  he  declared 
the  question  was  set  to  rest.  This 
assertion,  however,  proved  not  to 
be  well  founded. 

Some  time  before  the  session  of 
parliament  closed,  lord  King  sent 
a  notice  to  his  tenants  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect.  After  reminding  them 
that,  by  their  leases,  they  had  agreed 
to  pay  their  rents  in  good  and  law¬ 
ful  money  of  Great-Britain,  he  in¬ 
forms  them  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  depreciation  of  paper- mo¬ 
ney,  he  can  no  longer  accept  of 
any  bank-notes  at  their  nominal 
value  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of 
an  old  contract.  He  therefore  calls 
upon  them  to  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  rents  in  the  legal  coin 
of  the  realm  :  but,  at  the  same  time, 
as  he  declares  himself  to  have  no 
other  object  in  view  but  to  receive 
payment  ot  the  real  sums  for  which 
they  took  their  farms,  and  is  desi¬ 
rous  to  avoid  giving  them  unneces¬ 
sary  trouble,  he  puts  it  in  their 
option  to  discharge  their  rents,  1st, 
by  payment  in  guineas  :  2dly,  if 
they  cannot  procure  guineas,  by  a 


payment  in  Portugal,  gold  coin 
equal  in  weight  to  the  number  of 
guineas  requisite  to  discharge  the 
debt :  or,  3dly,  by  a  payment  in 
bank  paper  of  a  sum  sufficient  .to 
purchase  (at  the  existing  market 
price)  the  weight  of  standard  gold 
requisite  to  discharge  the  rent.  For 
their  guidance,  if  they  preferred  the 
last  mode  of  paying  their  rents,  he 
lays  down  the  following  rule.  In 
the  year  1802,  when  the  leases 
were  entered  into,  the  price  of  gold 
was  4-/.  per  ounce ;  the  market 
price  at  the  time  lord  King  gave 
this  notice  was  4/.  14 s. :  this  differ¬ 
ence  arose,  the  noble  lord  contended, 
from  the  diminished  value  of  pa¬ 
per  :  in  that  proportion,  therefore, 
an  addition  of  17/.  10.r.  per  cent,  in 
paper  money  will  be  required,  if 
the  rents  were  paid  in  paper  money. 

This  notice  does  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  any  attention,  or 
created  the  least  alarm,  till  lord 
Stanhope  mentioned  it  in  the  house 
of  lords.  His  lordship  considered 
it  as  so  unjust  in  itself,  so  much 
calculated  to  shake  the  credit  of 
the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
the  example  it  set  so  likely  to  be 
generally  followed  by  landlords 
throughout  the  kingdom,  that  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  prevent  guineas  being  taken 
for  more  than  their  mint  value,  and 
bank  of  England  notes  for  less  than 
the  value  expressed  upon  them. 
The  fate  of  this  bill  was  very 
extraordinary  :  it  was  brought  into 
the  house  of  lords  at  a  very  late 
period  of  the  session,  when,  in 
fact,  all  important  business  was 
dispatched  and  cleared  away,  and 
only  some  routine  matters  remain¬ 
ed  to  be  finished.  Many  members, 
both  of  the  house  of  lords  and  of 
the  house  of  commons,  had  left 
town  for  their  country  seats,  not 
expecting  that  their  further  attend¬ 
ance 
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ance  would  be  necessary.  The- ses¬ 
sion  having  commenced  much  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual,  in  consequence  of 
the  king’s  illness,  and  having  been 
occupied  in  several  very  important 
and  protracted  discussions,  besides 
that  on  the  regency  bill,  it  was 
not  expected  that  ministers  would 
lengthen  it,  unless  some  unexpected 
business  of  the  highest  importance 
came  before  parliament. 

When  lord  Stanhope  gave  no¬ 
tice  of  his  bill,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  it  would  be  supported  by  mi¬ 
nis?  ers  ;  much  less  that,  in  order 
to  pass  it  into  an  act,  they  would 
postpone  the  prorogation  of  parli¬ 
ament.  On  the  first  reading  of  it, 
ministers  opposed  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unnecessary;  and  that, 
unless  great  and  manifest  necessity 
existed,  it  was  much  safer  and 
wiser,  not  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
this  description.  Even  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  debate,  on  the 
second  reading,  some  of  the  lords, 
who  generally  spoke  thejbentiments 
of  ministers,  still  objected  to  it,  as 
unnecessary,  and  as  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  mischief  instead  of  good. 
While,  however,  the  debate  was 
going  on,  the  sentiments  of  mini¬ 
sters  underwent  a  sudden, unexpect¬ 
ed,  and  complete  change:  whether 
thefacts  and  arguments  adduced  bv 
lord  Stanhope  brought  them  over 
to  his  opinion,  or  whether  they  had 
gained  information  they  did  not 
previously  possess,  on  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  lord  King’s  example 
would  be  followed,  certain  it  is, 
that  before  the  termination  of  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  they 
supported  the  bill,  and  not  only 
supported  it,  but,  in  order  that  it 
might  pass  with  more  eclat,  and 
might  be  more  effective,  they  took 
it  out  of  lord  Stanhope’s  hands, 
and  with  some  additions  and  alter¬ 


ations  carried  it  through  both  houses 
of  parliament. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  lord  King’s  conducr,  and 
inquire  how  far,  arid  in  what  re¬ 
spects,  the  bill  of  lord  Stanhope  is 
likely  to  protect  the  currency  of 
the  country,  we  shall  notice  another 
curious  circumstance  connected 
with  the  debates  to  which  it  gave 
rise  in  parliament.  By  a  reference 
to  the  debates,  our  readers  will 
perceive,  that  those  who  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  session  de¬ 
fended  the  report  of  the  bullion 
committee,  and  contended  with 
them  that  our  paper  currency  was 
depreciated,  laid  their  finger  on 
this  bill  of  lord  Stanhope,  as  a  vir¬ 
tual  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  ministers,  that  there  was  an  ac¬ 
tual  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
In  enforcing  and  illustrating  fheir 
arguments  on  this  point,  they 
maintained  that  a  currency,  which 
required  for  its  credit  and  support 
the  aid  of  legislative  enactments, 
and  the  terror  of  the  law,  could 
not  be  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
state  ;  and  they  called  to  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  ministers  '  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  speech  of  marquis  Wellesley 
(then  earl  of  Morning  tori )  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  himself  and  all 
his  family  ;  in  which,  attempting 
to  prove  that  France,  being  on 
the  very  verge  of  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  could  not  capry  on  the  war 
for  many  months,  he  adduced  the 
enactment  of  penalties  against  those 
who  preferred  gold  to  paper,  or 
refused  to  take  the  assignats  at 
their  nominal  value,  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  assignats  were 
depreciated.  This,  however,  like 
all  arguments  ad  hominem ,  and  all 
arguments  that  proceed  from  and 
partake  of  a  party  spirit,  possessed 
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little  real  strength,  considered  as 
a  taunting  and  triumphant  appeal 
from  the  opposition  to  ministers. 
The  latter  might  safely  and  easily 
have  retorted,  with  equal  effect  and 
triumph,  that  the  opposition  were 
now  adducing  facts  and  arguments, 
in  support  of  the  alleged  depre¬ 
ciation  of  our  paper  currency, which, 
when  they  were  brought  forward 
by  the  earl  of  Mornington  to 
prove  the  depreciation  of  the  French 
assignats,  they  had  ridiculed  as  ab¬ 
surd,  and  rejected  as  inapplicable 
and  weak. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  all 
adventitious  and  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter  connected  with  this  subject,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion,  first  of  lord  King’s  conduct  in 
the  notice  he  gave  to  his  tenants  ; 
and  secondly,  of  the  bill  brought 
into  the  house  of  lords  by  lord 
Stanhope,  and  carried  through  by 
ministers. 

The  conduct  of  lord  King  in  the 
notice  he  gave  to  his  tenants  stands 
a  poor  chance  of  being  considered 
calmly,  dispassionately,  and  can¬ 
didly.  There  are  two  classes  of 
people,  who  will  not  be  able,  or 
disposed, to  consider  and  investigate 
it  in  this  manner  :  in  the  first  class 
may  be  comprised  all  who  are 
liable  to  have  the  same  notice 
given  them  as  lord  King  issued  ; 
that  is,  the  numerous  class  who 
hold  property  on  lease,  and  are 
bound  by  their  lease  to  pay  the 
rent  in  the  good  and  lawful  money 
of  Great- Britain.  Whether  their 
disposition  to  view  the  conduct  of 
lord  King  with  a  hostile  eye  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  any  real  injustice  which 
it  threatens  to  them,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  will  be  afterwards  in¬ 
vestigated.  Under  the  second  class 
may  be  comprised  all  who  know 
that  their  own  individual  interest, 


or  believe  that  the  interest  and  well 
being  of  the  nation,  depends  upor 
the  unshaken  credit  of  bank  o; 
England  notes.  These,  of  course 
would  regard  lord  King,  either  ai 
injuring  them  individually,  or  as 
the  enemy. of  his  country.  Indeed, 
he  was  (and-  it  was  natural  tc 
expect  that  he  should  be)  held 
forth,  by  all  who  opposed  him,  as. 
doing  mischief  to  his  country  ;  some 
alleging  he  did  it  intentionally, 
and  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
while  others  gave  him  credit  for 
pure  motives. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if 
will  be  proper  and  necessary,  in 
order  to  get  as  near  the  truth  and 
justice  of  the  case  as  possible,  to 
examine  lord  King’s  conduct,  first, 
as  legal;  secondly,  as  just ;  thirdly, 
as  prudent;  and  lastly,  as  patriotic. 

The  substance  of  what  can  be. 
urged  under  the  first  head  is  very 
brief:  bv  the  terms  of  the  leases,, 
which  his  tenants  signed,  and  by 
which  they  held  their  farms,  they 
were  bound  to  pay  their  respective 
rents  in  good  and  lawful  money,  of 
Great-Britain ;  and  in  case  they  did 
not,  the  right  of  re-entry  and  of 
ejectment  was  expressly  given  to 
lord  King.  As  therefore,  at  least 
before  lord  Stanhope’s  bill,  bank 
of  England  notes  were  not  good 
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and  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain, 
lord  King’s  conduct  was  perfectly 
legal  in  issuing  the  notice  he  did, 
and  would  have  been  so  if  he  had 
acted  upon  it. 

The  question  respecting  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  lord  King’s  conduct  on  this 
occasion  requires  a  wider  field  of 
investigation,  but  is  not,  however, 
less  susceptible  of  a  decisive  and 
satisfactory "Solution.  The  leading 
principle  on  which  lands  are  rented 
by  farmers  is,  that  the  landlord 
should  receive  a  certain  proportion 
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ot  the  money  for  which  the  pro¬ 
duce  sells.  After  deducting*  all  the 
expenses,  and  the  regular  interest 
for  the  capital  which  the  farmer 
employs,  this  surplus  is  divided 
between  the  landlord  and  the 
farmer,  because  the  land  belongs  to 
the  first,  and  the  skill,  labour,  and 
risque  belong  to  the  latter.  The 
proportion  of  this  nett  profit  to  be 
given  to  the  landlord  will  depend 
on  the  competition,  among  the 
farmers  of  the  particular  district, for 
farms.  When  the  tenants  of  lord 
King  agreed  to  take  his  land  at  so 
much  rent  per  acre,  we  shall  sup¬ 
pose  20 s.  per  acre,  they  reckoned 
upon  the  gross  value  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  respective  farms  ave¬ 
raging  the  value  of  the  different 
crops  it  was  their  intention  to  put 
upon  it,  amounting  to  a  certain 
sum ;  of  which  sum,  after  deducting 
all  expenses,  they  agreed  to  give 
loifd  King  a  certain  proportion. 
The  rent  to  be  paid  was  stipulated 
to  be  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  There  was  one  circumstance 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  tenants, 
that  money  was  gradually  decreas¬ 
ing  in  value  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  produce  of  their  farms  was 
gradually  rising  in  price.  Against 
this  gradual  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  lord  King  had  no  remedy 
or  resource,  so  far  as  it  was  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  that  kind  of  money 
in  which  the  terms  of  the  lease 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  paid. 
If  this  kind  of  money,  during  the 
currency  of  a  lease  of  fourteen 
years,  had  fallen  soVnuch  that  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  rent  of 
one  acre,  or  20 s-  would  only  pur¬ 
chase  one  fourth  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat,  whereas  when  the  entry  to 
the  farm  took  place  it  would  pur¬ 
chase  one  half  of  a  quarter,  it  is 
evident  with  respect  to  lord  King, 
tli at  though  at  the  enj.1  of  the  four¬ 


teen  years  he  would  receive  .the 
same  nominal  income  from  his  land, 
vet  in  fact  the  real  income  would 
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be  only  one  half,  considered  with 
reference  to  its  command  over  the 
purchase  of  wheat.  Whereas,  with 
regard  to  the  tenant,  he  would  in 
fact  pay  only  one  half  of  the  real 
rent  stipulated  to  be  paid. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question 
with  direct  and  strict  reference  to 
the  terms  actually  agreed  upon  by 
lord  King  and  his  tenants ;  they 
stipulated  to  pay  their  rent  in  good 
and  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain: 
while  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  equivalent  in  value  to 
this  good  and  lawful  money,  lord 
King  had  no  objection  to  receive 
them  in  payment  of  his  rent ;  but 
whenever  the  difference  between 
their  respective  values  became  very 
great,  be  demanded  to  be  paid 
in  gold,  or  in  bank  notes  according 
to  their  depreciation  compared  with 
gold  ;  so  that,  supposing  the  depre¬ 
ciation  to  have  been  10  per  cent, 
he  would  have  demanded  22s.  per 
acre  instead  of  20s.  This,  it  is 
alleged,  is  unjust  to  the  tenant. 
On  the  mere  statement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  if  the-  terms  of  it  alone 
are  regarded,  it  certainly  would  be 
pronounced  unjust  :  but  what  is 
the  fact  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
produce  of  the  farm  continues  the 
same  ;  and  that,  when  it  was  first 
taken,  the  .  farmer  stipulated  and 
expected  to  pay  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  produce  :  so  long  as 
that  production  is  paid,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  injured,  nor  does  any 
thing  happen  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  expect.  He  gives  in¬ 
deed  bank -of  England  notes  to  the 
amount  of  227.  for  the  rent  of 
twenty  acres,  instead  of  giving  only 
20/. ; .  but  he  purchases  the  greater 
sum  by  exactly  the  same  quantity 
of  produce  by  which  he  formerly 
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purchased  the  lesser  sum  (if,  in  order 
to  put  the  case  strongly,  we  may  talk 
of  purchasing  money), and  his  land¬ 
lord  gets  no  more  for  thi^  nominal 
increase  of  rent,  than  he  formerly 
did  for  the  exact  sum  stipulated  by 
the  lease  to  be  paid.  Here  then  is 
no  real  benefit  derived  by  the  land¬ 
lord,  and  no  real  injustice  or  loss 
sustained  by  the  tenant. 

Upon  what  principle  of  justice 
or  equity  ought  the  landlord  to 
put  up  with  a  diminished  rent,  if 
the  remedy  is  within  his  power, 
and  if  in  the  exercise  of  that  reme¬ 
dy  he  injures  nobody  ?  The  tenant 
by  his  situation  is  put  beyond  the 
power  of  being  injured  in  his  pro¬ 
perty  by  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money ;  or  indeed  by  the  depreci¬ 
ation  of  the  legal  and  bullion  money 
of  the  country  :  if  in  consequence 
of  its  depreciation  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  more  for  what  he  purchases, 
he  also  is  enabled  to  get  more  for 
what  he  sells.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  landlord  :  as  was  before 
remarked,  the  natural  and  unavoid¬ 
able  course  of  things  is  against 
him,  and  his  property  is  gradually 
suffering  from  causes  not  springing 
from  the  conduct  or  connected  with 
the  interest  of  any  set  of  men  : 
losses  arising  from  these  causes, 
from  the  regular  but  slow  depre¬ 
ciation  of  metallic  money,  he  must 
put  up  with  :  and  he  has  this  con¬ 
solation,  that  as  this  depreciation 
cannot  take  place  unless  there  be 
an  additional  quantity,  and  this 
must  be  supplied  by  additional  in¬ 
dustry  *  and  labour,  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  bring  injury  to  him,  are 
productive  of  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  But  when  the  value  of 
his  property  falls  more  rapidly  than 
he  had  anticipated,  and  when  he 
knows  that  this  depreciation  is 
brought  about,  not  by  mere  metal¬ 
lic  money,  the  fruit  of  labour  and 


industry,  being  brought  into  the 
mai  ket ;  but  by  the  introduction  of 
paper  money ;  it  becomes  his  duty, 
as  well  as  his  interest,  to  guard 
himself,  if  he  possibly  can,  against 
this  evil.  He  knows  not  to  what 
extent  it  may  go  on  :  he  is  well 
assured,  when  labour  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  commodity,  that 
commodity  will  be  produced  only 
so  lonor  as  the  labour  and  industry 
exerted  get  their  due  reward  :  he 
has  therefore  no  great  apprehensiuTT 
of  suffering  from  a  very  great  and 
rapid  influx  of  metallic  money. 
But  it  is  quite  different  with  paper' 
money  :  its  issue  requires  no  indus¬ 
try  or  labour  ;  and  therefore  the 
check,  which  exists  in  the  other* 
case,  is  wanting  here. 

Lord  King,  therefore,  was  per-- 
fectly  justified  in  demanding  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold,  or  in  bank  notes  at' 
their  gold  value,  from  his  tenants  i  ; 
he  was  justified,  ns  they  by  this  mode 
paid  him  no  more  in  reality  than' 
they  had  stipulated  to  pay;  and! 
as,  otherwise,  he  must  have  suffered 
unfairly,  while  they  wxre  benefit¬ 
ing  unfairly,  from  the  deprecia-  ■ 
tion  of  paper  money. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  lord  King  on  the  score 
of  prudence  ;  that  is,  if  we  consider 
prudence  as  looking  to  something  , 
more,  and  something  beyond  pecu-  • 
niary  benefit.  It  was  the  interest 
of  such  a  numerous  class  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  wdiose  influence  lies  in  so 
many  directions  and  extends  so  far 
and  wide,  to  misrepresent  lord 
King’s  conduct ;  and  his  conduct- 
in  this  respect,  if  not  viewred  in  a 
very  calm,  comprehensive,  and  un* 
prejudiced  manner,  wms  so  suscep¬ 
tible  of  being  misrepresented,  that 
it  jpay  fairly  be  doubted,  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  more  pru¬ 
dent  in  lord  King  not  to  have 
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come  forward  on  this  occasion  as 
he  actually  did. 

But  the  deepest  and  most  ranco¬ 
rous  clamour  against  lord  King 
attacked  him  on  the  score  of  pa¬ 
triotism  :  it  was  said,  had  he  been 
a  real  patriot,  he  never  would  have 
set  an  example,  which,  if  generally 
followed,  would  have  ruined  Great 
Britain,  by  bringing  into  discredit 
the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England. 
This  accusation  supposes  two  things, 
both  of  which  may  very  fairly  and 
reasonably  be  questioned  :  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  existence,  or  at. 
least  the  well-being,  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  credit  of  the  bank 
of  England  notes;  and  secondly, 
that,  if  the  Conduct  of  lord  King- 
had  been  generally  followed,  -their 
credit  would  have  been  destroyed. 
And  even  allowing  the  truth  of 
both  these  positions,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  lord  King  acted  from 
unpatriotic  motives  in  demanding 
from  his  tenants  gold,  or  bank 
notes  at  their  gold  value,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  rents. 

If  lord  King  believed  that  the 
paper  system  in  its  origin  and  con¬ 
sequences  was  detrimental  to  the 
country  ;  if  he  was  convinced  that, 
unless  the  over-issue  of  bank  of 
England  notes  was  checked,  not 
only  would  all  fixed  property  be¬ 
come  greatly  diminished,  but  the 
actual  resources  and  powers  of  the 
nation  would  be  checked  and  con¬ 
fined  ;  then  was  his  conduct  pa¬ 
triotic  in  the  steps  which  he  took. 
It  is  very  foolish  to  rail  against 
him,  because,  -if  he  had  succeeded 
in  his  object,  there  would  have 
been  much  mischief  and  confusion. 
Wherever  an  erroneous  system  has 
been  long  acted  upon,  and  has 
spread  widely  and  struck  deep  rodf, 
it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  era¬ 
dicate  it,  without  producing  much 
partial  and  temporary  evil :  it  wijl 
I81K 


have  wound  itself  round  so  many 
things,  that  they  must  suffer  if  it  is 
touched :  it  will  have  spread  its 
roots  under  such  a  wide  tract  of 
soil,  that,  if  these  roots  are  dug  up, 
much  ground  must  be  injured  for  a 
Season,  and  many  useful  plants 
must  be  completely  destroyed :  but 
nevertheless  no  wise,  no  really  pa¬ 
triotic  man  would  wish  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  or  prefer  a  positive  and 
increasing  evil  to  a  partial  and  tem¬ 
porary  one,, 

But  though  the  conduct  of  lord 
King  may  be  justified,  and  even 
applauded,  on  the  ground .  of  its 
being  just  and  legal,  and  of  its  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  pure  and  patriotic 
motives  ;  yet,  if  >ve  view  it  with 
reference  to  the  probability  of  its 
producing  any  real  good,  we  shall 
be  disposed  to  wish  that  it  had  not 
been  followed.  The  evil  which 
lord  King  proposed  to  remedy,  and 
of  the  existence  of  which  all  parties 
are  sensible,  is  beyond  the  means 
which  he  pursued.  The  result, 
therefore,  of  this  investigation  into 
the  noble  lord’s  conduct  will  pro¬ 
bably  amount  to  this,  if  it  be  viewed 
with  candour  and  acuteness :  that 
no  serious  and  lasting  consequence, 
either  of  a  beneficial  or  injurious 
nature  to  his  country,  would  have 
ensued  from  it. 

The  motion  of  lord  Stanhope,  it 
is  evident,  must  depend,  for  its 
charactei  of  wisdom  or  folly,  of 
rash  and  uncalled  for  interference, 
or  of  patriotic  and  necessary  legisla¬ 
tion,  on  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  conduct  of  lord  King.  No 
maxim,  in  the  political  world,  can 
be  more  generally  applicable,  or 
better  founded,  than  this,  that  le¬ 
gislative  interference,  where  it  is 
not  called  for,  is  injurious  :  it  can¬ 
not  be  of  a  neutral  and  harmless 
character :  where  it  does  no  good 
it  must  do  mischief ;  and  this 
R  maxim 
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maxim  applies  with  the  greatest 
propriety  and  force  to  all  legisla¬ 
tive  interference  in  tho-se  things 
which  are  naturally  regulated  by 
the  self-interest  and  worldly  pru¬ 
dence  of  mankind, — to  all  interfe¬ 
rence,  on  the  part  of  government, 
with  every  branch  of  political  oeco- 
nomy, — and  most  especially  to  that 
branch  of  political  oeconomy  which 
concerns  the  circulating  medium  of 
a  state,  where  that  circulating  me¬ 
dium  depends  entirely  on  public 
credit.  Lord  Stanhope’s  motion, 
we  conceive,  was  not  called  for  :  it 
could  do  no  real  good ;  and  it  might 
do  much  positive  mischief.  His 
bill,  and  all  measures  of  a  similar 
nature, 'may  be  compared  to  build¬ 
ings  erected  across  a  river  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  stream,  constantly  accumu¬ 
lating  and  increasing  in  force,  from 
carrying  all  before  it : — they  may 
delay  the  ruin  ;  but,  as  they  serve  to 
delay  it,  they  also  serve  to  swell 
the  stream  ;  and  therefore,  when  it 
does  burst,  they  will  assuredly  ren¬ 
der  its  destructive  power  more 
dreadful  and  extensive. 

We  have  had  occasion,  more 
than  once,  in  our  former  volumes, 
to  advert  to  the  system  of  licenses. 
The  national  evils  and  the  indivi¬ 
dual  'hardships  resulting  from  it 
were  this  year,  amidst  the  distress 
of  our  commerce,  so  great  and  ma¬ 
nifest,  that  the  merchants  of  Hull 
drew  up  and  presented  to  the  board 
of  trade  a  very  spirited  memorial 
on  the  subject.  It  appears,  indeed, 
very  contradictory  and  absurd  to 
have  issued,  and  to  be  acting  upon, 
the  orders  in  council,  in  general, 
and  yet  to  be  constantly  infringing 
these  orders  by  the  granting  of  li¬ 
censes.  The  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  orders  in  council  first  issued  in 
1806,  and  so  often  since  modified 
and  enforced,  were  to  prove  to 
France  that  we  could  do  without 


trade  to  the  continent ;  but  that  s be 
could  not  do  without  the  colonial 
produce  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain.  This  country  set  out  with 
a  proud  bravado,  that  if  the  com¬ 
parative  strength  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  to  be  tried  by 
their  respective  ability  to  do  with¬ 
out  trade  and  commerce,  we  were 
willing  to  enter  the  lists  ;  and  not 
only  to  enter  the  lists,  hut  actually 
to  assist  France  in  carrying  her 
views  and  intentions  into  execution. 
Our  ministers  exclaimed,  that 
France  would  be  the  first  to  yield, 
while  this  country  would  come  out 
of  the  trial  untouched.  What  then 
ought,  to  have  been  their  conduct  ? 
Most  assuredly,  they  should  have 
prohibited  all  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  France :  instead  of 
this,  while  Bonaparte  wrould  not: 
admit  our  colonial  produce  or  ma¬ 
nufactures,  they  granted  licenses 
for  the  importation  of  French  pro¬ 
duce.  At  present,  we  shall  say 
nothing  against  this  system  of 
granting  licenses,  on  the  ground  of: 
the  patronage  it  puts  in  the  hands 
of  ministers.  There  are  sufficient 
objections  against  it  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  point  of  view ;  and  these  ob¬ 
jections  increase  in  number  as  well , 
as  force,  from  the  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  commerce  of 


Great  Britain  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  the  last  two  years,  placed. — 
Though  the  primary  and  controll¬ 
ing  cause  of  the  high  price  of  gold 
and  silver,  we  are  convinced,  arises 
from  an  over-issue  of  paper  money, 
yet  this  evil,  undoubtedly,  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  necessity  we  are 
under  of  purchasing  the  commodi¬ 
ties  of  our  enemy  with  bullion,  in¬ 
stead  of  interchanging  them  for 
our  own  commodities,  as  formerly. 
While  this  traffic  is  continued, 
France  suffers  very  little,  whereas 
we  suffer  greatly  :  but  this  traffic 
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could  not  be  carried  on  unless  li¬ 
censes  were  granted.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  our  ministers  still  adhere  to 
the  opinion,  on  the  strength  of 
which  they  issued  their  orders  in 
council,  that  France  would  suffer 
much  sooner,  and  much  more 
deeply,  than  this  country,  from  the 
cutting-off  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  why  do  they  keep  it'  up 
why  do  they  not  make  the  enemy 
feel  the  full  pressure  of  his  own 
system  by  the  only  effectual  mode, 
the  absolute  prohibition,  pr-cessa- 
tion  of  -every  species  of  trade  with 
him  ?  It  may  justly  be  suspected 
that  ministers  are  suspicious  of  the 
truth  and  soundness  of  the  opinion 
they  advanced :  indeed  the  very 
circumstances  on  which  we  build 
our  claim  to  superior  manufactur¬ 
ing  skill  and  perfection,  if  examined 
closely,  will  be  found  to  prove 
that  England  must  suffer  more  than 
France  from  the  interruption  or 
destruction  of  commerce.  In  this 
country,  the  load  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  expenditure,  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  labour  of  every 
man,  who  does  labour,  should  sup¬ 
port  not  only  himself,  but  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  fund  from  which  the 
debt  is  paid,  and  the  expenditure 
defrayed.  If,  therefore,  by  the 
stagnation  or  destruction  ot  com¬ 
merce,  the  labour  of  an  individual 
is  interrupted,  not  only  he  suffers, 
but  the  national  revenue  is  de¬ 
creased  ;  whereas,  in  France,  if  the 
labour  of  an  individual  is  cut  off 
Ivy  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  the 
evil  does  not  spread  nearly  so  wide. 
We  certainly  ought,  however,  to 
adopt  and  carry  through  one  $y- 
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stem  ;  either  to  exclude  entirely 
all  commercial  intercourse  with 
France,  or  to  put  it  on  its  old  foot¬ 
ing  :  in  every  point'  of  view,  the  ' 
wavering  system  of  licenses  is  bad, 
and  in  no  respect  worse  than  as  it 
creates  a  suspicion  that  ministers 
are  afraid  of  our  revenue  suffering ; 
and  thus  affords  Bonaparte  reason 
for  persevering  in  his  plan  of  ex¬ 
cluding  our  produce  from  the  con¬ 
tinent.  s  - 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  of 
our  commercial  history  during  the 
year  1811,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  flattering  or  cheering  expecta¬ 
tions.  There  is  yet  no  appearance 
that  our  trade  will  get  back  to  its 
.former  flourishing  state  ;  while  the 
produce  of  our  taxes  must  decrease. 
Bonaparte,  no  doubt,  has  many 
evils  to  combat  and  suffer,  while 
he  is  inflicting  these  wounds  on  our 
commerce,  and  these  are  occasion¬ 
ally  so  great,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
relax,  and  depart  from  the  rigour 
of  his  anti-commercial  system  :  but 
the  relaxation  is  only  for  a  season  ; 
and  as  it  creates  more  variation  and 
uncertainty  in  the  state  of  our  trade, 
it;  may  be  questioned,  whether,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  of  advantage  to  us. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that,  when 
the  relaxation  ceases,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  stricter  than  it  was  before  3 
and  that  every  year  lie  can  perse¬ 
vere  in  his  scheme  of  excluding  our 
goods  from  the  continent,  the  con¬ 
tinent  will  become  more  habituated 
to  the  exclusion,  and  Bonaparte 
will  be  more  competent  to  devise 
methods  to  render  the  exclusion 
more  complete. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Hi story  of  Ireland  during  the  Tear  1811 — Preliminary  Observations — Im- 
port  ante  of  Ireland  as  a  Part  of  the  British  Empire — Character  of  the 
Country — of  the  Inhabitants — Their  Manners ,  Disposition ,  and  Genius x 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  bestcvued  by  Nature,  and  modified  by  Circum¬ 
stances —  SI  etch  of  Inland  from  the  Period  of  the  Termination  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  iVar — Its  Efforts  then  to  regain  its  Rights — Consequences  produced  on 
the  Irish  by  the  French  Revolution — The  Rebellion — Hopes  of  the  Catholics 
alternately  raised  and  depressed — Their  Expectations  from  the  Regent — from 
their  Protestant  Brethren. 


HAVING  taken  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  though  brief  review  oF 
those  events,  transactions,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  connected 
with  the  domestic  history  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1811,  as 
they  naturally  div'de  themselves 
into  such  as  respect  the  commerce, 
and  such  as  respect  the  liberty  and 
civil  rights  of  the  country,  a  most 
important  but  certainly  not  a  pleas¬ 
ing  or  cheering  task  now  remains. 
We  allude  to  Ireland  ;  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  empire,  which,  in  every 
point  of  view,  and  at  all  times,  may 
safely  and  justly  be  regarded  as 
forming  our  great  bulwark  against 
the  designs  of  the  enemy;  from 
which,  if  she  is  well  disposed  to¬ 
wards  us,  we  may  derive  great  ad¬ 
vantage  and  assistance,  if  the  hour 
of  peril  should  come  ;  and  from 
which,  if  the  minds  of  her  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  alienated  from  us,  much 
calamity,  if  not  utter  ruin,  may,  at 
the  same  hour  of  peril,  be  poured 
in  upon  us. 

We  are  aware,  that  even  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  history  of  Ireland  during 
the  year  1811,  especially  if,  as 
would  be  proper,  we  should  pre¬ 
face  the  history  of  this  year  by  a  re¬ 
trospect  ;  and  much  more,  if  we 
indulge  in  those  observations  and 
reflections,  and  refer  to  those  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  without  which 


history  is  of  little  utility,  and  cannot 
school  men  into  wisdom  or  happi¬ 
ness, — v/e  are  treading  on  delicate- 
ground.  We  shall  have  many 
prejudices  to  encounter  and  over¬ 
come  ;  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to 
obloquy  and  reproach.  Party  feel¬ 
ing  and  sentiment,  regarding  this 
country,  is  so  strong  and  alive,  so 
much  on  the  alert  and  look-out  to 
brand  all  moderate  men  with  the 
opprobrious  epithets  either  of  ene¬ 
mies  to  liberty  or  enemies  to  Great 
Britain,  that  it  is  foolish  to  expect 
to  escape  without  animadversion.  I 
But  the  task  must  be  performed;  ; 
and  to  perform  it  in  the  best  and 
most  effectual  manner,  in  such  a. 
manner  as  shall  at  once  present  an 
accurate  account  of  the  state  and 
proceedings  of  Ireland  during  the 
year  1811,  and  unfold  the  causes1- 
of  that  state  and  those  proceedings.1* 
the  real  cause  and  seat  of  the  evil, 
and  the  remedy  for  it,  will  require 
that  we  should  go  a  little  back,  and- 
connect  what  is  the  more  immediate 
object  of  this  part  of  our  volume, 
with  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  since  the  close  of  the 
American  war. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon 
this  sketch,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
pourtray  the  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  of  the  inhabitants;  in  order 
that  by  pointing  out  their  value  we 
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may  put  in  our  apology  for  wishing, 
above  all  things  and  almost  at  any 
concession,  to  reap  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  advantage  from  them. 

The  country  of  Ireland,  whether 
we  regard  its  soil  or  its  climate, 
may  vie  in  point  of  natural  fertility 
with  the  richest  parts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Nature  seems  to  have  formed 
it  after  her  choicest  model : — it  is 
indeed,  in  many  parts,  disfigured 
by  marshes  and  bogs ;  but  where 
these  do  not  exist,  there  is  no  draw¬ 
back  to  fertility.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  produce  it  actually  yields  ; 
on  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  sup¬ 
ports  ;  on  the  stores  of  provisions 
with  which  it  supplies  our  army  and 
navy ;  and  take  into  our  consideration 
that  all  this  is  the  effect  not  of  su¬ 
perior  industry,  skill,  and  capital 
applied  to  agriculture,  .  but  that 
these  are  the  unbought  riches  of 
nature,  which  she  gives  out  with 
little  or  no  assistance  from  man  ; 
and  in  many  cases,  even  in  despite 
of  his  ignorance,  poverty,  and  sloth ; 
we  may  form  some  faint  and  imper¬ 
fect  idea  of  what  Ireland  would  be, 
were  the  industry,  capital,  and  skill 
of  the  ablest  British  agriculturists 
applied  to  her  lands.  If  we  may 
be  allowed,  in  forming  this  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  country  of 
Ireland,  to  take  into  account  the 
beauties  of  its  scenery,  and  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  its  climate,  as  conducing  to 
the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  man,  we  shall  still  fur¬ 
ther  regret  that  such  a  country  is 
still,  in  a  state  of  comparative  bar¬ 
barism. 

When  we  turn  our  thoughts  and 
views  from  the  consideration  of  the 
country  of  Ireland  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  and  study  of  her  inhabitants, 
we  are  presented  with  stjil  higher 
and  more  exalted  proofs  of  the 
kindness  of  nature,  and  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  man.  It  is  impossible  to 


sketch  out  the  character  of  the  Irish 
within  a  short  compass,  so  as  to  do 
them  justice,  and  render  the  picture 
distinct,  complete,  and  like.  They 
resemble  no  other  nation  under 
heaven:  they  have  some  of  the 
features  of  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe:  perhaps  they  come 
nearest  to  the  French  :  but  the 
gaiety  and  sprightliness  of  the  Irish 
is  not  so  heartless  as  that  of  the 
French.  They  manifest  evident 
and  undoubted  proofs  of  great 
warmth  of  heart  and  openness  of 
manners ;  they  are  eager  to  be  well 
treated,  not  so  much  from  a  view  to 
their  own  self-interest,  as  from  an 
anxiety  to  have  some  object  on 
whom  they  may  pour  out  their  ex¬ 
pressions  of  gratitude.  But  they 
have  also  feelings  nearly  allied  to 
those  just  described  in  their  origin, 
but  widely  differing  in  their  nature 
and  effects.  Warm  and  open  in 
their  friendships,  they  are  impetu¬ 
ous  and  violent  in  their  enmities : — « 
in  short,  so  far  as  manners  and  dis¬ 
position  are  concerned,  they  may  be 
deemed  a  people  who  have  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  politeness  and  affection 
about  them,  which  might  easily  and 
fully  be  called  out  by  proper  treat¬ 
ment  and  nurture  ;  but,  compara¬ 
tively  uncivilized  as  they  are,  they 
are  either  concealed,  checked,  or 
converted  into  harshness  and  vio¬ 
lence. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  take 
much  notice  of  a  remark  which  is 
often  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
ill-disposed  to  the  Irish.  By  such 
people  the  constant  affrays  in  which 
the  Irish  are  engaged  ;  their  fond¬ 
ness  for  quarrelling,  riots,  and 
bloodshed,  and  especially  their 
avenging  themselves  in  a  concealed 
manner,  by  methods  that  to  an 
Englishman  appear  dishonourable, 
are  cited  as  proofs  that  the  Irish  are 
naturally  bad  :  by  naturally,  they 
R  3  mean 
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mean  irreclaimablv  ! — But  if  such 

* 

persons  could  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  history'  of  their  own  ances¬ 
tors,  the  English,  three  or  four  cen- 
cuvies  ago,  as  completely  and  mi¬ 
nutely  as  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  affrays  of  the  Irish  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day ;  or  if  they  will  look  abroad 
to  the  dispositions  and  characters  of 
most  of  the  nations  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  they  will  probably  be 
convinced,  that  what  they  ascribe  to 
nature,  isthe  effect  of  circumstances; 
and  that,  when  the  Irish  are  as  far 
advanced  in  civilization  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish, — when  the  benefits  of  good  go¬ 
vernment  shall  have  been  as  exten¬ 
sively  diffused  among  them  as  they 
are  amonp-  us, — then  all  these  blots 
in  their  character  will  vanish  ;  and 
though  they  will  retain  so  much  of 
their  characteristic  manners  and  dis¬ 
position  as  will  mark  them  outfrom 
the  people  of  other  nations,  they 
will  be  stript  of  these  marks  of  rude¬ 
ness  and  barbarism. 

If  we  turn  from  the  manner  s  and 
disposition  of  the  Irish  to  their  ta¬ 
lents,  we  shall  be  led  to  estimate 
them  still  more  highly.  Perhaps  it 
is  no  exaggerated  praise  to  say, 
that  if  we  would  look  for  genius  in 
its  most  ample  and  dignified  sense, 
we  must  look  to  Ireland.  The  ge¬ 
nius  of  her  sons,  indeed,  like  their 
manners  and  feelings,  partakes  of 
the  effect  of  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  it  is  placed.  Tt  is  not 
highly  cultivated,  nor  of  the  purest 
kind  ;  but  wanting,  as  it  does,  the 
chastened  effect?  of  regular  educa¬ 
tion,  it  on  that  very  account  rises 
to  a  higher  pitch,  and  displays  in  a 
more  ample  degree  the  powers  with 
which  nature  has  gifted  them. 

Such  are  the  Irish  :  thcre'are,  no 
doubr,  many  exceptions  ;  but  this  is 
the  national  character.  There  are 
great  failings  and  great  \ices 
among  them ;  but  there  are  also 


great  good  qualities  : — and  be  it 
remembered,  that  we  may  fairly 
and  clearly  trace  much  of  what  is 
bad  to  the  work  of  man  ;  what  is 
good  is  the  bestqwment  of  nature. 
Is  it  not  t  herefore  to  be  wished  that 
we  could  make  such  a  people  our 
friends  ? — the  natural  and  sponta¬ 
neous  movements  of  their  hearts  are 
towards,  us.  They  beseech  us  not 
to  cast  them  off  ;  they'  cling  to  us 
in  spite  of  the  ill  usage  they  have, 
received.  And  most  assuredly,  if; 
our  policy  towards  this  country > 
were  to  be  founded  either  on  justice, 
or  even  on  a  regard  to  our  own  in¬ 
terest,  in  its  most  confined  and  self¬ 
ish  acceptation,  we  might  readily 
make  them  ours  totally  and  for 
ever.  But  what  has  been  the  treat¬ 
ment  this  country  has  received  from 
England  ?  Has  it  not  been  that  of 
a  conquered  country  ?  Has  not  an 
ignorant  and  mean  spirit  of  jealousy 
induced  the  British  government  to 
keep  down,  by  all  means,  the  natu¬ 
ral  advantages  of  Ireland  ?  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
when  Britain,  exhausted,  and  bleed¬ 
ing  at  every  pore,  was  unable  to 
bear  with  her  usual  weight  of  op¬ 
pression  on  Ireland,  the  Irish  rose 
and  asserted  their  rights.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  conduct  was  un¬ 
grateful  and  unmanly.  When  Bri¬ 
tain  can  point  out  what  acts  of  hers 
towards  Ireland  called  for  or  de¬ 
served  gratitude; — when  she  can 
enumerate  the  benefits  she  has  con¬ 
ferred  on  that  country  ; — the  sa- 
orifices  she  has  made  to  promote  her 
prosperity  ; — the  instances  in  which 
she  has  given  her  a  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire ;  or  even 
when  England  can  prove  that  she 
has  not  done  all  in  her  power  to 
keep  Ireland  down  and  stationary, 
and  subservient  to  the  meanest  in¬ 
terests  of  England — then  she  may 
talkot  gratitude.  With  respect  to 
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the  manliness  of  the  conduct,  is  it 
ever  unmanly  to  seek  to  regain  or 
acquire  independence  ?  and  does  not 
the  charge  come  with  a  very  bad 
grace  from  those,  who  in  their  whole 
system  towards  Ireland  betrayed  die 
most  mean  jealousy  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  this  event  made 
an  impression  on  Ireland,  similar 
in  its  nature,  but  different  in  its  de¬ 
gree  and  consequences,  from  what 
it  did  on  the  inhabitants  of  most 
other  countries.  This  dissimilarity 
arose  from  several  circumstances. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Itish,  con¬ 
ceiving  themselves  aggrieved  and 
oppressed  by  the  English,  and  con¬ 
curring  in  the  belief,  at  that  time 
too  common, that  the  French  aimed 
at  establishing  their  own  freedom, 
and  were  anxious  to  assist  other  na¬ 
tions  in  becoming  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  looked  forward  to  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  them,  as  the  easiest  and 
most  effectual  way  of  throwing  off 
die  yoke  of  this  country.  In  the 
second  place,  the  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  naturally  looked  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  people  professing  the 
same  religion,  as  likely  to  put  them 
upon  a  state  of  equality  with  their 
protestant  fellow-countrymen  :  and 
lastly,  die  old  connexion  between 
France  and  Ireland,  which  had 
been  preserved  and  kept  alive  by 
the  great  numbers  of  Irish  catho¬ 
lics  in  the  French  service,  gave  to 
the  French  revolution  a  character 
and  effect  in  Ireland  which  it.  did 
not  produce  elsewhere. 

Ill  sketching  the  conduct  of  Eng¬ 
land  towards  this  country,  we  did 
not  separate  the  catholic  from  the 
protestant  inhabitants ;  on  both  it 
pressed  heavily*  but  much  more 
heavily  on  the  former.  Composing 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
inhabitants, — the  lineal  descendants 
those  to  whom  formerly  be¬ 


longed  the  property  of  the  soil,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  though 
now,  in  a  great  measure,  stript  both 
of  power  and  property,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  they  regarded  the  English 
withfeelingsof  dislike.  The  English 
government,' on  their  part,  did  not 
seem  anxious  to  overcome  this  dis¬ 
like  on  the  part  of  the  catholic  in¬ 
habitants  of  Ireland.  Statutes  a 
disgrace  to  an  enlightened  and  a 
civilized  age  were  permitted  still 
to  exist  *,  and  though  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  were  repealed,  yet 
the  repeal  was  performed  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  and  the  catholics 
were  given  to  understand  that  go¬ 
vernment  still  regarded  them  as, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  enemies  not  only  of  Britain, 
but  ulrfit  to  be  trusted  with  power. 

Such  being  the  state  of  Ireland 
in  general,  and  of  the  catholic  in¬ 
habitants  of  it  in  particular,  it,  is 
rather  a  subject  for  lamentation 
than  for  wonder  that  they  formed 
themselves  into  illegal  associations, 
and  invited  over  the  French.  On  this 
part  of  the  history  of  Ir  eland,  every 
friend  to  humanity  and  freedom 
must  wish  to  throw  the  deepest 
oblivion,  both  on  account  of  what 
Britain  did,  and  of  what  Ireland 
suffered.  That  there  were  many- 
foolish  and  many  traitorous  inha¬ 
bitants  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  none 
can  deny  ;  all  were  foolish  (but 
their  folly  was  almost  excusable), 
who  expected  good  from  French 
fraternity  and  assistance  ;  all  were 
traitors  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
liberating  Ireland  from  England, 
meant  to  put  her  under  the  more 
dreadful  yoke  of  France.  Much, 
however,  of  what  Ireland  suffered, 
and  of  what  Britain  did,  at  this 
time,  might  have  been  avoided,  or 
greatly  softened,  had  not  the  mi¬ 
nistry  of  Britain  preferred  strong 
to  conciliatory  measures.  It  is  not 
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meant  to  be  asserted,  that  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  strong  mea¬ 
sures  were  not  justifiable  and  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  though  even  at  that  dread¬ 
ful  period  they  ought  to  have  been 
resorted  to  with  reluctance,  soften¬ 
ed  where  they  could  have  been 
softened  with  safety,  and  abandon¬ 
ed  at  the  very  moment  they  became 
unnecessary.  But  it  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  the  British  govern-? 
ment,  in  its  conduct  towards  Ire¬ 
land,  never  to  concede  any  thing 
material ;  to  consider  the  request 
of  the  Irish  in  the  light  of  a  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  consequently,  to  re¬ 
fuse  what  is  just,  merely  because  it 
was  asked  in  a  manner  they  did  not 
approve. 

While,  however,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  impartial  historian,  or  the 
friend  of  mankind,  to  approve  of 
the  principles  on  which  tire  British 
government  acted  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  towards  Ireland,  he  must 
strongly  censure  the  views  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  leading  men  in  that 
country.  If  they  had  in  their  con¬ 
templation  the  real  benefit  of  their 
country  ;  if  this  were  their  object, 
and  not  personal  ambition  and  ag¬ 
grandizement;  or,  what  is  infinitely 
worse,  selfish  qnd  bought  devoted¬ 
ness  to  France ;  they  ill  consulted 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  by 
wishing  to  separate  Ireland  from 
Britain.  If  ever  Ireland  is  made 
what  nature  intended  it  to  be  ;  if 
ever  the  Irish  character  rises  to  its 
just  rank  among  mankind,  it  must 
be  by  a  union  with  England  :  not, 
however,  by  the  mere  cold  and 
formal  union  of  their  legislative 
bodies  ;  but  by  a  union  of  privi¬ 
leges,  of  advantages,  and  rights. 
"Whi  n  Ireland  in  the  code  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  the  estimation  of  her 
inhabitants,  is  regarded  as  much 
a  component  part  of  the  empire  as 
Yorkshire- is,  then  will  Ireland  rise 


to  her  level,  and  England  receive 
all  the  benefit  from  the  connec¬ 
tion  Ireland  is  so  capable  -of  be¬ 
stowing. 

Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  projected  and 
carried  into  execution  the  legisla¬ 
tive  union  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  held  forth  these  advantages, 
among  others,  as  likely  to  result 
from  it.  The  state  of  Ireland, 
especially  as  it  was  exposed  to  view 
during  the  rebellion,  forced  it  self  f 
upon  his  mind  ;  but  either  from  a 
misconception  of  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  or  from  an  inability  to  apply 
the  complete  and  effectual  remedy, 
he  stopped  short  in  his  career  of 
amendment.  The  mere  circum¬ 
stance  of  forming  a  legislative  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  close  those 
wounds  which  had  been  so  long 
open  ;  especially  when  this  remedy 
was  applied  against  the  consent  of 
the  patient,  who  at  the  same  time 
loudly  called  for  that  which  would 
quiet  his  disaffection  and  satisfy  hi^ 
desires. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Pitt 
went  out  of  office,  because  he  could 
not  act  towards  the  catholic  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Ireland  in  the  manner 
he  wished,  and  in  the  manner  he 
thought  would  conduce  to  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  country,  and  satisfy 
the  claims  of  justice.  On  this  rock, 
too,  the  administration  of  lord 
Grenville  split.  These  attempts 
to  meliorate  their  condition  ren¬ 
dered  thus  ineffectual, — the  holding 
out  of  hopes  which  were  not  re¬ 
alized,  could  not  fail  to  produce  on 
the  Irish  character  consequences 
highly  detrimental  to  the  peace  of 
the  country.  These  consequences, 
too,  were  iiicreased,  both  in  their 
degree  and  in  their  nature,  from 
the  well-known  fact  tb  it  the  so¬ 
vereign,  from  scruples  of  con¬ 
science,  objected  to  carry  into  ef- 
.  feet 
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feet  those  measures  of  concession 
which  his  ministers  proposed  on 
their  behalf.  The  sovereign  con¬ 
ceived  that  his  coronation  oath 
stood  in  the  way  of  catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  ;  because  that  oath  bound 
him  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state; 
and  he  conceived  the  very  essence 
of  the  catholic  religion  to  be  hostile 
to  it.  It  is  impossible  not  to  respect 
and  venerate  such  scruples,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  may  be  allowed 
to  lament  that  they  did  exist,  and 
still  more,  that  their  existence 
*vas  not  ascertained  before  the  hope 
of  emancipation  was  held  out  to 
the  catholics, 

All  these  circumstances,— these 
hopes  excited  and  again  dashed  to 
the  ground,  worked  on  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  Irish  catholics  :  the 
country  appeared  tranquil,  mini¬ 
sters  indeed  said  it  was  so  ;  and  as 
they  had  maintained  that  any' 
change  in  the  administration  of  it, 
or  any  concessions,  would  be  highly 
improper,  while  it  was  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  rebellion,  so  now 
they  urged  that,  as  it  was  quiet, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
change  or  concessions.  But  they 
either  were  misinformed,  or  they 
wished  to  deceive,  in  order  to  put 
off  still  further  what  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  before.  Tt  is 
impossible  for  any  country  with 
such  inhabitants  as  Ireland  has, 
circumstanced  as  they  are,  to  re¬ 
main  long  quiet ;  and  it  may  well 
he  suspected  that  there  is  much 
more  danger  when  it  is  apparently 
tranquil  than  when  it  is  boisterous; 
at  least,  if  danger  actually  exists,  in 
the  latter  case  it  will  be  more 
easily  and  speedily  detected  and 
destroyed. 

It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that 
a  conviction  that  the  scruples  of 
the  sovereign  could  not  be  over¬ 


come,  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  to 
urge  and  press  their  claims  till  a 
new  reign,  kept  back  many  of  the 
most  prudent  of  the  catholics. 
But  on  others  these  circumstances 
and  considerations  seem  to  have 
had  little  or  no  effect :  they  main¬ 
tained  that  their  'rights,  or  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  rights, 
ought  not  to  yield  or  be  sacrificed 
to  the  scruples  of  the  sovereign's 
conscience,  and,  with  more  intre¬ 
pidity  than  loyalty,  pressed  for* 
ward  with  increased  eagerness  and 
boldness  in  proportion  as  their 
grounds  and  hope  of  success  were 
more  feeble.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  out  excuses  for  this 
conduct  ;  but  though  it  may  be 
excused,  it  cannot  be  defended : 
and  though  the  purity  of  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  those,  who,  when  there 
is  no  hope  or  chance  of  success, 
still  persevere,  may  be  undoubted, 
their  patriotism  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  rash  and  unwise.  In  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  as  well 
aS  in  the  management  of  private 
transactions,  he  will  on  cool  reflec¬ 
tion  be  found  to  act  the  wisest 
part,  who  yields  to  circumstances  ; 
and  though  mankind  mav  for  a 
moment  be  dazzled  at  the  intre¬ 
pidity  of  him  who  sets  circnm- 
tances  at  defiance,  in  their  cooler 
moments  they  will  not  regard  him 
with  so  much  applause,  as  the  man 
who  comes  forward  or  retires 
with  his  plans  and  requests  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  dictate. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  the 
hopes  of  the  Irish  catholics  were 
doomed  to  be  alternately  raised 
and  depressed.  The  circumstanc® 
of  the  king’s  illness,  and  the 
consequent  regency  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  again  led  them  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  expectation  that  their 
requests  would  be  granted.  The 
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party  lo  which  the  prince  had  at¬ 
tached  himself,  and  his  character 
for  liberality  of  sentiment,  they 
lain  flattered  themselves,  opened 
to  them  a  brighter  and  more  cheer¬ 
ing  dawn  of  hope  than  ever  before 
was  presented  :  the  particular 
friends  of  the  prince,  especially 
the  earl  of  Moira  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
house  of  commons,  had  always 
warmly  espoused  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  catholics.  But  again,  at 
least  for  a  season,  disappointment 
clouded  their  expectations.  The 
prince  of  Wales  determined  to 
keep  in  the  ministers  of  his  father,’ 
and  declared  his  intention  not  to 
depart  in  any  respect  from  the 
line  of  government  which  his  father 
had  pursued. 

While  the  prince  had  such  mi¬ 
nisters,  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
thought  they  had  ground  for  de¬ 
spair  ;  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
every  other  respect,  they  only  dif¬ 
fered  from  their  master  in  that 
point  on  which  the  catholics  were 
most  interested  :  he  had  wished  to 
grant  catholic  emancipation ;  he 
saw  no  danger  from  it ;  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  promote  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Ireland  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  empire  at  large  :  but 
he  gave  up  his  desires  and  wishes 
on  that  point,  because  the  sove¬ 
reign  was  adverse  to  them  :  whereas 
the  ministers  whom  the  prince 
had  resolved  to  keep  in,  declared 
themselves  on  principle  adverse  to 
the  claims  of  the  catholics  ;  they 
did  not  scruple  to  oppose  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  safety  of  the 
empire  ;  they  retailed  all  the  as¬ 
sertions  respecting  the  dangerous 
tenets  of  the  catholics,  which  were 
calculated  to  keep  alive  and  foster 
the  popular  prejudice  against 
them.  They  had  made  Dr.  Duige- 


nan,  certainly  the  most  bitter 
though  not  the  most  able  adver¬ 
sary  of  the  catholics,  a  privy  coun¬ 
cillor  of  Ireland  :  while  such  men 
advised  the  regent,  the  Irish  ca¬ 
tholics  could  hope  for  no  conces¬ 
sion. 

Such  is  a  rapid  and  brief  sketch 
of  the  Irish  catholics’  attempts  and 
expectations,  with  regard  to  their 
emancipation.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  were  such  as  naturally  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  deal  of  irritation,  but 
they  did  not  produce  despair.  On 
the  contrary,  relying  either  on  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  or  on  their 
strength,' they  persevered  with  in¬ 
creased  zeal  and  ardour.  There  is 
indeed  one  circumstance  from 
whiqji  they  derived  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  degree  of  confidence  and  hope, 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  disappoint¬ 
ments  ;  we  allude  to  the  change 
which  gradually  and  slowly  took 
place  in  the  conduct  aud  senti¬ 
ments  of  their  protestant  fellow- 
countrymen  on  the  subject  of  their 
claims.  On  this  point  we  shall  en¬ 
ter  shortly,  before  we  come  to  the 
regular  history  of  Ireland  for  the 
year  1811. 

Till  within  a  very  short  period* 
the  protestants  of  Ireland,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  regarded  their  ca¬ 
tholic  neighbours  with  contempt, 
abhorrence,  or  suspicion  :  all  the 
prejudices  of  ignorance  and  bigo¬ 
try,  as  well  as  the  just  reasons  for 
dislike  to  which  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  tenets  of  the  catholic 
religion  must  always  give  rise  in 
the  breasts  of  all  rational  men,  and 
all  friends  of  liberty  and  happiness, 
operated  most  powerfully  on  them. 
The  relative  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  no  doubt  tended 
in  no  slight  degree  to  augment 
and  confirm  this  animosity.  If 
the  catholics  looked  upon  the  pro¬ 
testants  as  having  usurped  their 
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property,  and  as  having  come  into 
Ireland  as  strangers  and  aliens, 
where  now  they  were  in  possession 
of  full  authority  ;  the  protestants, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  ca¬ 
tholics  as  the  natural  enemies,  from 
the  very  circumstance  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  religion,  of  their  sove¬ 
reign  and  their  country.  As  the 
catholics  conceived  themselves  to 
have  been  harshly  and  unjustly 
treated  by  the  British  government, 
they  naturally  considered  those  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  that  govern¬ 
ment,  who  were  its  favourites,  and 
who  besides  in  many  instances  had 
been  made  the  instruments  of  what 
they  conceived  its  unjust  proceed¬ 
ings,  with  sentiments  of  alienation 
and  dislike. 

For  a  long  time,  too,  the  protestant 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  convin¬ 
ced  that,  if  the  claims  of  their  catho¬ 
lic  countrymen  were  granted, not  on¬ 
ly  would  their  property  and  perhaps 
their  lives  be  unsafe,  but  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  country  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  and  radically  destroyed. 
Even  those  who  did  not  apprehend 
dangers  of  such  serious  and  over- 
whelming  magnitude,  from  grant¬ 
ing  the  requests  of  the  catholics, 
could  not  perceive  why  they  should 
be  granted  on  the  score  either  of 
justice  or  policy  :  they  lived  for  a 


long  time  in  a  country  which  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  disaffec¬ 
tion  and  discontent  of  the  catholics, 
and  yet.  they  were  slow  and  unwil¬ 
ling  to  perceive,  that  not  only  jus¬ 
tice  but  policy  called  loudly  for 
the  quieting  of  this  disaffection  and 
discontent. 

But  the  cause  of  the  catholics  at 
length  made  its  way  into  the  un¬ 
derstandings  and  the  hearts  of  their 

O  .  .  r 

protestant  countrymen,  m  spite  of 
prejudice,  alarm,  and  bigotry.  The 
state  of  Ireland  indeed  was  such, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  most 


* 


blind  or  inattentive  not  to  perceive, 
that  unless  some  change  took  place 
the  country  could  never  prosper. 
In  England  a  most  lamentable 
ignorance  has  ever  prevailed  re¬ 
specting  the  state  of  Ireland,  re¬ 
specting  the  dispositions  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  the  improvement  of 
which  t;hey  as  well  as  their  country 
are  capable.  But  this  ignorance 
could  not  exist  with  those  who  lived 
in  Ireland  :  they  saw  the  extent  of 
the  evil  which  threatened  them  ; 
they  saw  it  advancing  gradually 
year  by  year,  and  almost  day  by 
day  ;  and  though  seme  of  the  pro¬ 
testants  might  stillfeel  some  of  their 
old  alarm  and  prejudices  respecting 
the  catholics  lurking  in  their  breasts, 
yet  their  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
their  country,  being  much  more 
powerful  and  more  constant  in  its 
operation,  drove  the  former  from 
their  thoughts. 

Thus  it  happened  thpl  the  catho¬ 
lics  percei  ved  their  cause  ad  vancing 
more  rapidly  among  their  protest¬ 
ant  fellow-countrymen  than  with 
the  British  government.  Ip  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  the  principal  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentry  of  the  latter  per¬ 
suasion,  in  almost  every  county  of 
Ireland,  gave  their  countenance 
and  support  to  the  catholic  claims: 
they  did  hot  merely  come  forward 
with  the  declaration,  that  in  their 
opinion  justice  demanded  that  their 
claims  should  be  complied  with, 
and  that  no  possible  'harm  to  the 
country,  could  ensue  from  such 
compliance  in  its  fullest  sense  and 
extent  5  but  they  expressly  and  un¬ 
equivocally  declared  their  firm  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  safety  of  Ireland 
depended  upon  the  granting  what 
the  catholics  asked.  It  appeared 
impossible  to  suspect  the  motives 
or  objects  of  the  protestants,  when 
thev  came  forward  in  that  manner  : 
when  they  petitioned  government, 

that 
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that  all  their  exclusive  privileges 
might  be  abrogated  ;  that  the  ca¬ 
tholics  might  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  with  themselves.  The  mo¬ 
tives  and  the  intentions  of  the  catho¬ 
lics  might  be  suspected,  those  of  the 
protestants  could  not. 

But  the  cause  of  the  1  rish  catho¬ 
lics  was  mainly  strengthened  by 
the  union  of  their  protestant  bre¬ 
thren,  in  another  point  of  view  ; 
it  served  to  do  away  one  of  the 
strongest  prejudices  against  them  : 
when  those  who  were  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  had  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  influence  which 
the  catholic  religion  actually  pro¬ 
duced  on  their  minds  and  conduct, 
called  for  their  emancipation,  could 
it  any  longer  be  believed  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  grant  this  boon, 
because  the  catholics  were  bound 
or  induced  by  their  religion  to  keep 


no  faith  with  heretics ;  or,  because : 
their  object  was  to  destroy  all  pro¬ 
testants  ?  Were  not  such  prejudices 
of  that  absurd  character,  that,  where 
they  are  deeply  rooted,  not  even 
the  experience  of  ages  will  tear 
them  up,  assuredly  they  would 
give  way  to  the  testimony  of  such 
facts. 

Thus,  then,  the  cause  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics  stood  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1811:  their  expectations 
were  raised  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  prince  becoming  regent,  but 
damped  by  his  retaining  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  ministers :  under  this  discou¬ 
raging  circumstance,  however,  they 
were  encouraged  to  hope  and  to 
persevere,  as  they  saw  their  cause 
gaining  ground  among  those  who 
now  knew  them  best,  though  these 
very  persons,  become  their  coadju¬ 
tors,  had  not  long  before  been  their 
opposers  and  enemies. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Meetings  appointed  to  choose  Delegates — Mr.  Pole* s  Letter — Remarks  on  it — 
Proclamation— -Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Delegates — Arrest 
of  some  of  the  Members — Discussion  respecting  the  Right  of  challenging  the 
Grand  Jury — Tried  of  the  Delegates — Speech  of  the  Attorney -General — of 
the  Counsel  for  the  Accused — Charge  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice — Acquit¬ 
tal  of  the  Accused — Rejoicings  on  the  Occasion — Remarks  on  the  Convention 
Act — on  the  System  of  Conduct  pursued  by  the  Catholics — on  the  Necessity  of 
a  Convention  Act — Arrest  of  Lari  Fingal  and  Lord  Ndterville - — Concluding 
Remarks. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land  is .  one  rather  of  form  and 
rank,  than  of  real  authority  and 
power  ;  and  that  the  secretary  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  is  in  reality  the  person  who 
governs  that  kingdom.  1  his  latter 
situation  was  held  during  the  year 
1811  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  a  bro¬ 


ther  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley, 
It  was  difficult  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  to  infer  exactly  what  would 
be  the  line  of  conduct  pursued 
with  respect  to  Ireland.  That  where 
vigour  was  necessary,  or  deemed 
necessary,  it  would  be  applied  with 
an  unsparing  hand,  the  tone  of 
mind,  as  well  as  the  uniform  dispo¬ 
sition,  of  all  the  Wellesley  family 
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led  to  expect  $  'while,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  marquis  was  supposed 
to  be  rather  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
the  catholics,  it  might  fairly  be  an¬ 
ticipated,  that,  while  his  brother 
held  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  their  proceedings 
respecting  their  emancipation  would 
not  be  interrupted. 

All  doubt  however,  if  doubt 
there  existed,  was  soon  utterly  re¬ 
moved  ;  for  on  the  12th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  sheriffs  and 
chief  magistrates  of  all  the  coun¬ 
ties,  to  the  following  purport :  That 
it  having  been  represented  to  go¬ 
vernment  that  the  Roman  catholics 
were  to  be  called  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  persons  as 
delegates,  representatives,  or  mana¬ 
gers,  to  act  on  their  behalf,  as 
members  of  an  unlawful  assembly, 
sitting  in  Dublin,  and  calling  itself 
the  catholic  committee  ;  the  magis¬ 
trates  were  required,  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  the  33d  of  the  king, 
c.  29,  to  cause  to  be  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison  (unless 
bail  should  be  given)  all  persons 
who  should  be  guilty  of  publishing 
any  notice  of  the  election  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  such  delegates,  repre¬ 
sentatives,  or  managers,  or  of  hav¬ 
ing  attended  any  meeting  for  the 
choosing  of  them. 

This  circular  letter  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  was  immediately  noticed, in  the 
house  of  lords  and  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  by  earl  Moira  and  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  :  at- that  time  ministers  were 
not  in  possession  of  the  information 
and  circumstances  on  the  strength 
of  which  it  had  been  written  ;  but, 
from  what  they  did  know,  they  de¬ 
clared-  that  they  felt  themselves  in¬ 
clined  to  approve  and  justify  it.  It 
afterwards  appeared,  that  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Hay, 
secretary  to  the  committee  of  the 


Irish  catholics,  dated  the  1st  of 
January  1811,  had  given  rise  to 
this  measure  of  Mr.  Pole’s  on  the 
12th  of  February. 

The  first  point  of  difFerence  and 
dispute  between  ministers  and  the 
opposition  on  this  subject  regarded 
this  letter  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole : 
by  the  latter  it  was  contended,  that 
the  secretary  had  misconceived  or 
misrepresented  the  act  of  the  Irish 
parliament  of  the  33d  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  ;  that,  by  this  act,  all  those 
who  were  sitting  in  an  unlawful 
assembly  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  a  particular  manner.  It 
required  the  mayors  and  justices  of 
the  peace  to  disperse  them  ;  but  it 
did  not  say,  as  Mr.  Pole  maintained 
and  ordered  in  his  letter,  that  they 
should  be  committed  or  held  to 
bail.  It  indeed  proceeded  to  de¬ 
clare  and  enact,  that,  if  resistance 
were  made,  the  individuals  so  mak¬ 
ing  resistance  might  be  appre¬ 
hended,  and,  if  convicted,  were  to 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemea¬ 
nour  :  but,  unless  resistance  were 
made,  this  act  of  parliament  did 
not  authorize  the  magistrates  to 
commit  or  hold  to  bail,  merely  for 
assembling  in  the  way  mention  ed 
in  the  letter  of  the  Irish  secretary. 
It  was  further  urged  by  the  od- 
position,  that,  by  the  common  law, 
there  were  only  three  grounds  on 
which  persons  could  be  held  to 
bail,  namely,  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace  :  as  therefore 
neither  the  particular  statute,  nor 
the  Qommon  law,  authorized  the 
magistrates  to  hold  to  bail,  Mr. 
Pole,  it  was  contended,  hud  gone 
beyond  what  was  legal.  Another 
objection  was  also  brought  forward 
against  this  letter  ;  that,  whereas 
the  act  declared,  that  “  if  any  per¬ 
son  shall  vote  or  act  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  appointing  delegates,”  the 
letter  of  the  Irish  secretary  com¬ 
prehended 
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prehended  as  coming  within  the 
statute,  not  merely  those  who 
voted  or  acted,  but  also  those  who 
attended ;  though  it  was  evident, 
that  many  might  attend  such 
meetings  for  a  purpose  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  ostensible  object : 
they  might  come  there  to  oppose 
the  proceedings,  to  state  their  ob¬ 
jections,  and  to  dissuade  them  from 
their  pupose.  To  these  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  no 
very  direct  or  satisfactory  answer 
was  given  ;  and  it  was  even  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  lord  chancellor  that 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole 
was  drawn  up  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner.  But  there  was  another 
objection  urged  against  the  letter, 
which  struck  at  it  more  deeply : 
the  opposition  maintained  that  it 
was  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  to  call  upon  the  magistrates 
to  enforce  the  convention  act ;  that 
this  ought  to  have  been  done  by 
a  proclamation  issued  by  the  lord 
lieutenant  himself. 

These  differences  however  were 
trifling,  and  the  discussions  to  which 
they  gave  rise  comparatively  of 
little  importance  :  they  were  soon 
swallowed  up  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  catholics, 
and  the  consequent  measures  of  the 
Irish  government. 

The  feeling  and  disposition  of 
the  protestants  towards  their  ca¬ 
tholic  brethren  at  this  crisis  were 
very  manifestly  friendly  :  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  dele¬ 
gates  were  held  in  almost  every 
county,  and  yet  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  instance  of  the  magistrates’ 
interference ;  and  some  of  them 
even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  the 
protection  of  their  official  authority 
to  such  meetings  as  might  be  mo¬ 
lested. 

On  the  9th  of  July  a  “  meeting 


of  the  catholics  of  Ireland”  *wa. 
held  in  Dublin,  at  which  resolution: 
to  the  following  purport  were  pass¬ 
ed  : — That  a  committee  of  catholics 
be  appointed,  in  order  to  frame 
petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  to  piocure  signatures 
thereto  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  ;  that 
this  committee  consist  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  peers,  of  their  eldest  sons, 
the  catholic  baronets,  the  prelates 
of  the  catholic  church  in  Ireland, 
and  also  ten  persons  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  each  county  in  Ireland  ;  and 
that  it  be  recommended  to  the: 
committee  to  resort  to  all  legal’ 
and  constitutional  means  for  main¬ 
taining  a  communication  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  co-operation  of  conduct' 
amongst  the  catholics  of  Ireland. 
In  consequence  of  this  meeting  and' 
these  resolutions,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  council  of  Ireland,  in  which 
these  resolutions  are  enumerated, 
and  a  section  of  the  convention  act 
quoted :  the  proclamation  then 
goes  on  to  declare  it  to  be  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  government  to  enforce  the 
penalties  of  the  law  against  such 
persons  as  should  proceed  to  elect 
deputies,  managers,  or  delegates,  to 
the  catholic  committee.  Mr.  Pole, 
the  Irish  secretary,  before  this  pro¬ 
clamation  was  issued,  had  an  official 
interview  with  the  earl  of  Fingal, 
wffio  took  the  lead  in  these  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  catholics,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  convincing' him  of  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  their  proposed  meeting, — 
but  without  effect.  On  the  day 
subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  the 
proclamation,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  general  committee  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics  was  held  in  Capel-street, 
Dublin,  tire  earl  of  Fingal  in  the 
chair  ;  when  it  was  resolved.  That 
this  extraordinary  meeting  is  held 
in  consequence  of  the  proclamation ; 
that  the  committee,  relying  on  the 
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Constitutional  right  of  the,  subject 
to  petition,  and  conscious  that  they 
are  not  transgressing  the  laws,  do 
now  determine  to  persevere  in  the 
course  they  have  adopted,  for  the 
“  sole,  express,  and  specific  pur¬ 
pose”  of  preparing  a  petition  to 
parliament,  for  their  full  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  committee  will  never 
meet  44  under  pretence  of  prepar¬ 
ing  or  presenting  petitions,”  but 
for  that  purpose  alone ;  and  that 
the  last  clause  of  the  convention 
act  recognises  the  right  of  petition¬ 
ing  secured  by  the  bill  of  rights,  in 
these  words :  44  provided  also  that 
nothing  herein  contained,  shall  be 
construed  in  any  manner  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  impede  the  undoubted  right 
of  his  majesty’s  subjects  of  this 
realm  to  petition  his  majesty,  or 
both  houses  or  either  house  of  par¬ 
liament,  for  redress  of  any  public  or 
private  grievance.” 

After  these  resolutions  past  in 
consequence  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council 
of  Ireland,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  members  of  the  Irish  com¬ 
mittee  would  regularly  meet,  and 
proceed  as  if  no  such  proclamation 
had  been  issued :  as  they  doubted 
of  the  application  of  the  convention 
act  to  their  case,  they  appeared  de¬ 
termined  to  try  the  question  :  it  is 
indeed  not  improbable  that  they 
might  imagine  the  Irish  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  act  upon  their  pro¬ 
clamation.  If  this  were  their  idea, 
they  were  mistaken  ;  for  on  the  9th 
of  August,  five  gentlemen,  who 
were  present  at  the  election  of  de¬ 
legates  in  Liffey-street  chapel,  were 
arrested,  and  carried  before  the 
chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench, 
on  the  charge  of  being  elected  de¬ 
legates,  or  being  present  at  the 
election,  and  aiding  and  assisting 
therein. 


The  meeting  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  of  delegated  catholics  took 
place  in  Dublin  on  the  19th  of  Oc¬ 
tober:  800  delegates  were  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Lord  Fingal  was  called  to  the  chair. 

A  petition  to  parliament  was  moved 
by  lord  Netterville :  after  it  was 
read,  lord  Fingal  put  the  question, 
whether  it  should  be  received  as 
the  petition  of  the  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  A  motion  was  then  made 
that  the  meeting  should  adjourn 
until  one  fortnight  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  imperial  parliament  5 
which  was  also  carried  unanimous¬ 
ly.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
members  began  to  disperse  ;  when 
two  magistrates  entered, — but  find¬ 
ing  that  the  assembly  was  dissolved 
they  could  not  act. 

By  the  arrest  of  the  delegates  at 
the  meeting  in  Liffey-street  chapel, 
the  question  whether  the  conven¬ 
tion  act  applied  to  the  catholics  was 
in  a  train  of  being  legally  decided. 
It  came  on  accordingly  in  the  court 
of  king’s  bench  in  the  month  of 
November:  on  the  6th  of  that 
month,  as  the  proper  officer  was 
beginning  to  read  the  pannel  of  the 
grand  jury -of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
the  counsel  for  one  of  the  arrested  * 
delegates  moved  the  court  for  a 
copy  of  the  information  sworn 
against  his  client :  this  however  was 
not  granted :  he  then  moved  that 
“  triers”  should  be  appointed  to 
try  and  determine,  by  legal  evi¬ 
dence,  whether  each  person  on  the 
pannel,  who  held  places  of  emolu¬ 
ment  under  the  crown,  and  who 
were  removable  at  pleasure,  were 
such  as  the  lawr  required,  namely 
prohl  ct  legaks  homines  :  this  motion 
also,  having  for  its  object  the  right 
of  the  pannel  to  challenge  the  grand 
jury,  the  court,  after  long  and  so¬ 
lemn  hearing  of  the  counsel  on 
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both  sides,  overruled.  The  grand 
jury  were  then  sworn,  and  returned 
a  true  bill  against  the  delegates. 

In  the  mean  time  the  catholics 
were  not  intimidated  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  resting,  it  may  be  presumed, 
on  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the 
five  delegates  who  were  first  arrest¬ 
ed  brought,  respectively,  their  ac¬ 
tions  against  the  lord  chief  justice. 
Two  months  notice  required  by  the 
statute  had  been  served  in  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  which  having  expired  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  on  the 
20th  of  that  month  the  chief  justice 
was  served  with  live  writs  of  latitat ; 
the  damages,  in  each  action,  being 
laid  at  5000/. 

On  the  21st  of  November  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the 
alleged  catholic  delegates,  who 
had  been  arrested  subsequently  to 
the  meeting  in  Liffey-strect  chapel, 
came  on  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench.  Thirty-three  jurymen  an¬ 
swered  to  their  names,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  jury  box  ;  of  these 
twenty-two  were  challenged  by  the 
crown,  and  none  by  the  traverser. 
As  this  was  a  trial  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  merely  as  bring¬ 
ing  to  issue  the  disputed  point 
respecting  the  application  of  the 
convention  act  to  the  catholic  de¬ 
legated  meeting,  but  as  forming 
a  most  material  and  leading  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  we 
think  it  right  to  give  the  speech  of 
the  attorney  general,  and  of  the 
counsel  for  Dr.  Sheridan,  as  well 
as  the  charge  of  the  chief  justice,  at 
full  length,  in  order  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  the  point  in' 
dispute,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of 
the  couit,  may  be  accurately  and 
fully  known ;  reserving  for  sub¬ 
sequent  remark,  what  occurs  to  us 
on  these  arguments  and  this  opi¬ 
nion. 

After  the  junior  counsel  for  the 


crown  had  opened  the  pleading.^ 
the  attorney  general  addressed  the 
jury  to  the  following  effect : 

I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  that  the  long  expected 
day  of  justice  has  at  last  arrived  ; 
and  am  sanguine  that  the  result  of 
this  day’s  proceedings  will  frustrate 
the  designs  of  treason,  and  give  a> 
check  to  the  disguise  of  faction  and. 
follv.  The  case  itself  lies  in  a 

J 

narrow  compass,  both  with  respect! 
to  the  law  and  the  fact ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  connected  with  such  a  variety 
of  matter,  that  I  must  trespass 
upon  your  patience  much  longer 
than  I  could  wish.  I  hope  the 
issue  of  it  will  restore  our  peace, , 
allay  the  discontents  and  abate  the  * 
ferment  which  prevail  in  this  coun-- 
try.  Treason  and  disaffection,, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  been 
but  too  successfully  exerted,  in . 
influencing  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  convention  was  detailed  in 
resolutions  of  a  certain  aggregate 
meeting  assembled  in  this  city  on 
the  9th  of  July  last.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  meeting  sprang  from  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  a  committee,  which  for 
18  months  had  acted  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  part,  under  the  name  of  the 
general  committee  of  the  catholics 
of  Ireland.  When  I  talk  of  treason¬ 
able  views  bottomed  in  treason  and 
rebellion,  let  me  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  A  great  proportion  of 
Roman  catholics  are  loyal,  and 
amenable  to  the  laws;  and  look 
with  alarm  and  dismay  at  the  un¬ 
warrantable  and  false  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland. 

I  do  declare,  that  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  are  loyal,  and  take 
no  part  in  these  projects  ;  some  of 
them  are  mided,  and  are  dupes,' 
and  made  the  instruments  of  designs 
which  they  would  abominate  if 
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they  v.Tcrc  to  know  them.  Young 
men,  in  particular,  of  ardent  minds, 
have  engaged  in  those  political 
pursuits  with  a  no  less  criminal 
object  i  they  merely  desire  to  raise 
themselves  to  notice,  and  to  make 
speeches.  Some  of  these  speeches 
are  most  dangerous  and  unwarrant¬ 
able  ;  the  work  of  united  Irishmen 
labouring  for  a  separation  of  this 
country  from  England.  Others 
are  made  merely  tor  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  vanity  ;  the  authors  not  see- 
ingthat  they  are  acting  adverse  to 
the  public  peace,  and  contrary  to 
the  success  of  that  very  catholic 
emancipation  they  pretend  to  be  the 
advocates  of.  1  will  now  call  vour 
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attention  to  the  resolutions  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  meeting  of  the  9th  of  July. 

The  attorney  general,  having 
read  the  resolutions,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  a  summary,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  his  speech  as  follows  : 
These  resolutions  were  merely  to 
throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  lo.yal 
catholics.  Fully  aware  of  the  law 
they  were  about  to  offend,  they 
professed  obedience  to  it  -while  they 
were  actually  disobeying  it.  Ob¬ 
serve,  they  appoint  managers  to 
conduct  catholic  affairs  until  a 
new  committee  is  elected  ;  an  in¬ 
terim  government  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  not  confined  to  a  petition  to 
parliament,  but  to  manage  catholic 
affairs  generally.  -By  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  management  of  the  public 
affairs  is  intrusted  to  the  lawful 
government  of  the  country:  but 
this  is  a  disdain  of  all  government, 
and  such  proceedings  are  hostile  to 
government.  It  is  said,  that  an 
assembly  so  constituted  would  not 
act  contrary  to  the  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  country  ;  but  a  few 
respectable  loyal  men  in  such  an 
assembly  could  be  no  guarantee 
for  its  conduct :  the  intemperate 
men,  in  all  $uch  meetings, : govern 
•  1811. 
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the  rest.  This  committee  took  its 
rise  from  the  last.  Took  what  their 
proceedings  had  been.  Their 
language  had  been  so  seditious, 
treasonable,  and  indecent,  that 
their  press,  wicked  and  daring  as 
it  had  been,  was  alarmed,  and 
would  not  venture  to  insert  some 
parts  of  their  speeches ;  but  left 
chasms  and  blanks  in  their  paper 
for  that  which  they  dared  not  tell. 
Every  catholic  of  respectability 
felt  himself  scandalized  by  such 
wicked  and  dangerous  proceedings. 
Every  loyal  man  was  calling  out 
against  such  barefaced  sedition. 
Government  was  blamed  for  not 
interfering.  In  February,  however, 
they  were  about  to  terminate  their 
sittings  :  a  circular  letter  was  issued 
from  the  committee,  to  call  a  re^ 
novation  of  itself :  then,  and  not 
before,  government  interposed* 
not  *by  a  measure  against  law ;  it 
merely  signified  to  the  magistrates 
throughout-  Ireland,  that  the  in* 
tended  elections  were  against  statute 
law,  and  should  be  prevented. 
This  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  a 
time  it  was  abandoned.  Several 
respectable'  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  who  had  left  it,  however, 
went  bgc.k  to  it,  believing,  perhaps, 
the  existence  of  it  was  useful  to 
the  cause  :  their  presence  was  a 
restraint  upon  the  rest,,  and  the 
committee  was  not  interfered  with 
until  the  close  of  their  sittings* 
The  meeting  of  the  9th  of  July 
was  composed  Of  $ome  of  the 
members  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  greatest  excesses.  It  is  im- 
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possible  not  to  conceive,  however* 
that  there  was  a  portion  of  well 
meaning  men  among, t  them.  It  was 
then  held  cut  to  the  loyal  catholics  of 
Ireland,  that  their  attention  'Was 
merely  called  to  the  petition  j  and  for 
that  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to 
elect  a  catholic  convention  :  but  see 
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what  the  substance  of  the  petition 
is  which  was  made  a  pretence  of1 
assembling  this  convention.  In 
order,  to  show  what  little  delibera¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  frame  a  petition, 
I  will  state  to  you  what  the  state  of 
the  catholics  was  in  the  year  1778, 
and  what  it  is  now.  (Here  the 
attorney-general  went  into  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  the  penal  laws  were 
at  that  period,  and  their  gradual 
repeal ;  and  what  the  restrictions 
were  which  still  continue. )  Let  it 
not  be  understood  that  I  mean  to 
speak  lightly  of  those  matters.  I 
acknowledge,  the  repeal  of  them 
is  a  laudable  object  for  men  of  rank 
and  talents  to  pursue  :  but  what  is 
the  drift  ot  the  petition  ?  These 
restrictions  can  be  expressed  in  a 
narrow  and  confined  compass. 
Persons  capable  of  reading  and 
writing  could  form  a  petition  at 
once,  and  without  difficulty  ;  and, 
therefore,  to  talk  of  collecting  a 
national  convention  together  for 
the  purpose,  is  an  imposition  upon 
common  sense.  Their  petition  has 
been  again  and  again  presented  to 
parliament, — it  has  been  discussed 
by  parliament, — andhas  never  been 
rejected  for  want  of  form.  Why 
has  it,  therefore,  been  now  thought 
necessary  to  summon  a  convention 
to  deliberate  upon  it ;  to  call  a  con¬ 
vention  of  500  persons,  to  act  in 
the  capital,  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month  ?  Because 
there  is  a  rebel  party,  and  a  party 
of  united  Irishmen  at  work ;  and 
who  now  endeavour  to  effect  by 
artifice,  what  they  could  not  do  by 
force  in  1798  and  1803.  They 
may  have  an  object  in  calling  a 
national  convention;  because  such 
desperate,  wicked,  and  factious 
persons  always  sway  such  assem¬ 
blies.  How  was  this  convention 
to  act,  but  by  the  example  of  that 
committee,  out  of  which  were  to 


spring  what  rules  or  orders  were  t 
govern  them  ?  Our  parliament  can 
not  meet  but  by  the  order  of  th 
king,  and  cannot  sit  a  moment  long 
er  than  he  pleases  ;  but  this  conver 
tion,  self-created,  has  no  law  bu 
its  own  discretion.  Such  an  as 
sembly  can  never  be  tolerated  unde 
any  form  of  government.  This  i 
no  contest  between  the  governmen 
and  the  catholics. — I  deny  it :  it  i 
a  contest  beLween  the  law  and  tin 
violation  of  the  public  peace.  Go 
verment  would  be  unable  to  stand- 
if  it  were  obliged  to  submit  to  such 
things.  The  Press  says,  “  the  righi. 
to  petition  is  attacked*”  It  is  nc 
such  thing.  Because  government 
stop  a  national  convention,  can  it 
be  said,  they  stop  petitioning : 
Because  the  catholics  cannot  have 
a  parliament  of  their  own,  do  they 
complain  of  not  having  the  right 
to  petition  ?  The  attorney-general 
then  adverted  to  the  origin  and 
necessity  of  the  convention  act, 
which,  he  contended,  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  delegation :  the  magistrate  was 
directed  to  disperse  them,  without 
waiting  to  ascertain  whether  their 
purpose  was  legal  or  illegal,  at  the. 
moment  when  he  saw  them  acting 
under  or  for  a  delegation.  The. 
present  indictment,  he  stated,  to 
be  framed  on  the  second  section  of 
the  act.  The  only  ground  of  cavil 
is,  that  they  met,  not  under  ^pre¬ 
tence  of  petitioning,  but  for  its 
purpose.  He  then  went  into  an 
ingenious  argument,  that  the  word 
pretence,  as  used  in  the  statute,  does 
not  intend  a  false  pretence ;  but 
the  claim,  the  plea,  the  assumption 
of  petitioning,  for  the  purpose  of 
some  other  object.  Where  the 
legislature  intends  the  term  in  the 
sense  for  which  the  delegates 
have  contended,  it  always  so  ex'- 
presses  it ;  as  in  the  statute  against 
obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
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Un ces.  The  32  Hen.  VIII.  uses 
the  word  pretence,  in  its  indefinite 
sense,  where  it  is  described  as  a 
plea  to  a  title.  ^  There  are  true 
pretences,  as  well  as  false  pretences. 
The  SO  Car.  II.  is  conclusive  on  this 
point.  This  is  a  preventing  statute  i 
its  title  is  very  like  that  of  the  con¬ 
vention  act  i  it  forbids  more  than 
ten  persons  presenting  a  petition  ; 
and  it  uses  the  word  pretence  in  the 
nme  sense  as  a  claim,  a  plea,  an 
assumption  of  actual  petitioning  for 
some  other  purpose.  A  delegated 
assembly  overawing  the  legislature 
is  unlawful,  whether  it  meet  to 
oetition  or  not.  Nothing  can  better 
show  the  intention  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  act,  than  its  exceptions;  it  ex¬ 
cepts  the  elections  into  parliament, 
and  the  houses  of  convocation. 
(Judge  Day  observed,  that  such  a 
saving  was  unnecessary.)  The 
attorney-general  proceeded  to  infer 
from  the  exceptions  in  the  act, 
that  the  people  have  still  the  right 
of  petitioning,  if  they  choose  to 
petition  in  the  legal  and  accustom¬ 
ed  way,  as  the 'people  of  Eng’land, 
who  made  a  stand  for  their  rights, 
are  contented  to  do.  The  catholics 
of  England,  he  said,  are  as  great 
and  as  noble  as  those  of  Ireland,  and 
!  lie  under  greater  grievances ;  yet  they 
have  not  delegated  to  petition.  The 
parliament  alone  have  a  right  to  do 
[a wav  the  test  act :  they  have  not 
thought  it  right  to  repeal  it ;  and 
the  question  rests  With  them  only. 
If  the  catholics  of  Ireland  think 
they  can  attain  their  object  by  force , 
whoever  of  them  makes  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  a  traitor  to  his  allegiance. 
They  have  among  them  several 
orators,  who,  active  as  they  are,  do 
not  yet  think  that  the  time  is  come. 

After  this  speech  of  the  attorney- 
general,  the  witnesses  were  called 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  in 
order  to  prove  the  fact  of  delegation; 


for  it  was  evident  that,  unless  the 
members  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  delegated,  the  convention 
act,  even  taking  it  in  the  sense  and 
extent  contended  for  by  the  at¬ 
torney-general,  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  apply  to  the  accused.  These 
witnesses  certainly  failed  in  making 
out  this  material  point :  theyproved 
that  meetings  were  held  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  appointing  delegates  to  the 
catholic  committee,  but  they  did 
not  make  out  that  the  person  ac¬ 
cused  was  one  of  the  delegates. 
Accordingly,  after  the  evidence 
closed  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the 
counsel  for  the  traverser  declared 
themselves  to  be  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  indictment  against  their 
client ;  and  therefore  they  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  examine  wit¬ 
nesses. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  trial* 
November  the  22d,  Mr.  Burrowes, 
counsel  for  the  traverser,  addressed 
the  jury. 

Ke  began  by  arraigning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  crown  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  jury.  He  lamented  to 
have  witnessed  so  little  decency,  or 
the  appearance,  at  least,  if  it-  was 
no  more,  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
the  crown.  '  He  did  not  lay  any  , 
blame  to  his  majesty’s  attorney-ge¬ 
neral,  whose  virtues  and  talents  he 
took  occasion  repeatedly,  in  a 
speech  which  lasted  upwards  of 
three  hours,  to  panegyrize.  He  was 
convinced  that  that  honourable  and 
upright;  man  would  not  be  privy  to 
any  act  of  meanness,  of  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  illegal  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  known  agents,  in¬ 
struments,  nay,  the  very  creatures, 
of  administration.  It  was  noto¬ 
rious,  that  on  the  jury  there  was 
not  a  single  catholic,  in  a  cause  in 
which  the  catholic  interest  was  so 
deeply  concerned.  lie  reflected 
S  2  upon 
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upon  the  circumstance  with  pain, 
not  unmixed  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  dismay,  that  in  a  city, 
nine-tenths  of  whose  irihabitahts 
consisted  of  catholics,  not  one  was 
to  be  found  on  a  jury  in  which  the 
catholics  were  to  be  tried.  It -was, 
he  feared,  ominous  for  the  country 
when  government  had  recourse  to 
such  paltry  artifices.  Nay,  the 
only  catholic  on  the  pannel  was  in¬ 
stantly  objected  to  :  but  that  was 
not  enough  for  the  crown  :  it  was 
not  content  with  objecting  to  the 
solitary  catholic,  but,,  in  the  spirit 
oi  liberality  which  so  very  honour¬ 
ably  distinguished  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  'the  country,  it  objected 
against  twenty-two  protectants  upon 
no  grounds  whatever.  These  pro- 
testants,  it  should  seem,  were  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  friends  to 
the  great  catholic  cause.  But  the 
very  circumstances  of  these  chal¬ 
lenges  put  the  present  jury  in  a 
most  delicate  and  awful  situation. 
The  eyes  of  the  country  were  on 
them.  From  the  partiality  evinced 
by  the  crown  to  their  selections 
from  among  so  many  other  of  their 
excellent  and  liberal  fellow. citizens, 
it  would  naturally  be  concluded 
that  they  were  prejudiced  and  illi¬ 
beral.  He  did  not  insinuate  that 
they  were  ; — he  believed  in  his 
heart  that  they  were  not :  but  see 
the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed  by  the  crown, — a  situation, 
he  would  contend,  not  only  indeli¬ 
cate,  but  almost  unconstitutional. 
They  would,  however,  he  felt  con¬ 
vinced,  rescue  themselves  from  the 
peculiarity  in  Which  they  were  so 
unhandsomely  placed,  as  contradi¬ 
stinguished  from  the  remainder  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  He  should 
first  address  himself  to  the  facts, 
then  to  the  law, — next  to  the  history 
of  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  and 
finally  to  the  policy  of  the  Irish 


administration.  He  said,  that  t); 
offence  created  by  the  statute  und. 
which  the  traverser  was  indicte 
was,  “  the  representing  the  peop 
under  pretence  of  petitioning  tl 
legislature,  or  any  branch  of  it,  ft 
alteration  of  matter  established  f 
law,  in  church  and  state  j”  and  1 
argued,  that  the  representing 
the  people  intended  by  the  statut 
must  be  such  an  assumption  or  e 
ercise  of  authority  as  would  amour, 
to  an  encroachment  upon  those  pi 
vileges  which  were  exercised  by  tf 
parliament,  the  only  legal  repr 
sentatives  of  the  people :  and  1 
insisted,  that  it  was  such  an  a 
sumption  only  as  exercised  by  tl 
Dungannon  meeting  in  1793,  \vh 
acted  in  their  own  name, and  assurr. 
ed  a  legislative  capacity,  that  th 
statute  was  intended  to  put  down 
but  that  the  right  of  petitioning  wf 
not  sought  to  be  affected  by  it,  ? 
appeared  by  the  fourth  section 
which  expressly  provides,  and,  a. 
he  thought,  ex  al  und  ante  cautelu ,  tha 
nothing  therein  contained  shoul 
be  construed  in  any  manner  to  pro 
vent  or  impede  the  undoubted  rigl: 
of  the  subject  to  petition  any  branc. 
of  the  legislature  for  the  redress  c 
any  public  orprivategrievance.  FI 
then  showed,  that  for  the  last  sixt 
years  the  catholics  of  Ireland  had  ex 
ercised  the  right  of  petitioning,  an< 
communicated  with  the  go  verurnen1 
in  the  manner  now  sought  to  be  inf 
peached*  that  is,  by  deputation,  am 
this,  too,  with  the  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  that  government.  Ii 
1737,  when  a  French  invasion  wa 
apprehended,  and  Conflans  actu 
ally  on  our  coast,  two  of  the  catho 
lie  deputies  were  called  forward 
and  thanked,  on  behalf  of  then 
whole  body,  by  speaker  Ponsoriby 
in  the  name  of  the  commons  house 
of  parliament,  for  their  unshaker 
loyalty  ;  and  in  1793,  the  roya 
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assent  was,  on  one  and  the  same 
day,  given  to  the  act  under  which 
'he  traverser  wa£  now  indicted,  and 
to  the  act  for  removing  that  great 
mass  of  disabilities  under  which  the 
catholics  had  theretofore  labour¬ 
ed  ;  which  latter  act  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  through  catholic  deputation, 
first  to  the  castle,  and  afterwards 
to  his  majesty  :  and,  what  is  still 
stronger,  the  legislature,  instead  of 
questioning  the  means  by  which  it 
was  attained  as  being  illegal  or  sus¬ 
picious,  in  the  very  preamble  in 
which  it  recites  that  the  concessions 
were  made  in  consequence  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  catholic  body,  re¬ 
moves  all  doubts  of  the  Reality  and 
fairness  of  their  proceedings,  Mr. 

i  <y> 

Burrowes  then  argued,  that  the  at- 
torney-general,  feeling  conscious 
that  tiie  object  of  the  catholic  was 
to  petition,  and  to  petition  only, 
and  that  he  could  not  show  that 
petitioning  was  mere!}"  a  pretext, 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tending,  that  pretext  and  purpose 
were  synonymous  terms  ;  but  Mr. 
13.  insisted  they  were  not,  in  com¬ 
mon  sense  or  in  legal  construction. 
Where  the  attorney-general  caught 
lip  this  interpretation  Mr.  B.  could 
not  conceive,  unless  he  descended 
for  it  into  Milton’s  Pandemonium, 
where  it  is  said  by  the  fallen  an- 

gels— 

“  Spirits,  on  our  just  pretences  arm’d, 
fell  with  us.” 

And  he  insisted1,  that  the  pretence, 
in  its  legal  sense,  must  be  either 
“  suggstiv  falsi  aiH  suppressio  Wfi.” 
Mr.  Burrowes  then  showed,  that  the 
object  of  the  catholic  body  in  the 
appointment  of  the  traverser  in 
any  point  of  view,  could  not  be  an 
alteration  of  the  constitution  in 
church  or  state — they'  sought  to  dis¬ 
turb  no  part  of  either — they  sought 
only  to  be  admitted  to  a  participa¬ 
tion  of  it  as  it  stood and  he  cou¬ 
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eluded  by  lamenting,  that  whilst 
the  jury-box,  on  any  question  where 
civil  property,  to  however  great  an 
amount,  was  involved,  was  crowd¬ 
ed  with  enlightened  catholics,  upon 
the  present  occasion  no  member  of 
that  community  appeared  upon  the 
pannel  ;  and  finally  implored  the 
God  of  all  power  and  might  so  to 
enlighten  the  understandings,  and  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  jurors,  as 
that  thfey  might  bring  in  a  verdict, 
at  once  the  result  of  a  conscience 
without  blemish,  and  a  judgement 
without  a  cloud. 

The  chief  justice,  after  recapitu¬ 
lating  the  evidence,  proceeded  to 
define  the  law  in  a  charge  which . 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance  : 

He  commenced  by  reading  at 
length  the  indictment,  and  then 
recapitulated  the  evidence  of  Shep¬ 
pard,  M‘.Donough,  and  Huddle¬ 
ston.  He  said,  that,  if  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  witnesses  Sheppard  and 
MTDonough,  they  must  believe 
that  on' the  31st  of  July  a  meeting 
had  taken  pl,ace  in  LhTey-street 
Chapel  5  that  an  election  had  there 
taken  place,  for  delegating  five  per¬ 
sons  to  serve  in  a  general  assembly 
or  committee  of  the  catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  to  respresent  that 
parish  in  that  assembly.  If  they 
believed  the  witnesses,  who  both 
spoke  to  the  same  facts  with  little 
variation,  they  must  believe  that 
the  traverser  assisted  at  the  election 
of  those  persons  mentioned, — that 
lie  was  in  the  chair, — and  put  the 
question  of  their  appointment:  If, 
also,  they  believed  Mr.  Huddleston, 
they  must  believe  that  a  meeting 
also  took  place  at  Fi shamble- street 
on  the  9th  of  July,  at  which  cer- 
tain  resolutions  were  passed  ;  and 
particularly,  they  would  observe 
the  nature  and  substance  of  the  re¬ 
solution, ’—that  five  persons  should 
S3  be 
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be  elected  from  each  parish  in 
'Dublin,  to  serve  in  the  committee  : 
for,  as  the  traverser  did  not  appear 
to  have  interfered  with  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Fishamble-street,  his  respon¬ 
sibility  for  any  thing  done  there 
would  entirely  depend  upon  the 
connexion,  if  any,  which  they 
should  believe  existed  between 
those  two  meetings.  If  they 
thought  that  the  meeting  m  Liffey- 
street  was- held  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolutions  entered  into  at  Fisham- 
blc-sireet,  they  were  identified ; 
and  the  acts  of  both  were  evidence 
against  the  traverser.  On  that  part 
of  the  case  he  should  remark,  there 
was  certainly  no  evidence  of  their 
connexion,  but  the  coincidence  in 
point  of  number  of  the  five  persons 
elected  in  Li fFey -street  according 
with  the  number  assigned  by  the  re¬ 
solution  of  the  9th,  and  that  the 
election  was  fora  parish  in  Dublin, 
and  that  it  took  place  within  the 
month.  It  was  on  this  evidence 
for  them  to  say,  if  they  believed 
the  one  was  in  consequence  of  the 
other;  and  if  so,  the  traverser  was 
identified  with  both.  In  order  to 
apply  those  facts  to  the  law,  he 
should  give  them  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  court  on  the  law, 
under  theconstruction  of  the  statute. 

The  act  does  not  profess  to  say, 
that  it  was  intended  to  suppress 
conventions  meeting  with  a  crimi¬ 
nal  intention ;  and  to  this  day,  an 
assembly  might  meet,  and  not  be 
guilty  of  any  criminal  act,  and  be 
only  illegal  under  the  operation  of 
the  statute  :  but  it  was  the  meeting 
of  an  assembly,  however  fair  and  in¬ 
nocent  their  motive,  that  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  legislature  criminal 
and  dangerous,  from  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  constitutions  of  such 
conventions.  It  was  not  because 
they  were  fair  intended,  but  be¬ 
cause,  from  their  very  formation. 


they  possibly  might  be  injurious ; 
and  the  remedy  which  the  legisla¬ 
ture  had  taken,  was  to  declare*' 
the  existence  of  them  unlawful,, 
and  to  authorize  the  magistrates  to 
disperse  them  :  and  this  must  he 
the  only  operative  construction  of 
the  act;  for  the  second  section  de¬ 
clares  the  publishing  a  notice  to 
meet,  to  be  a  high  misdemeanour, 
and  makes  it  a  substantive  offence, 
attending  and  voting  at  anyelection 
of  persons  to  serve  in  the  same ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  that  this 
section  of  the  act  could  ever  apply, 
if  it  was  to  depend  on  the  question, 
whether  the  assembly  met  on  a 
true  or  false  pretence?  which  would: 
be  a  transaction  long  subsequent— 
so  that,  unless  the  legislature  meant: 
it  to  extend  to  all  representative, 
assemblies,  save  those  particularly 
excepted,  these  enactments  of  the 
second  section  would  be  absurd 
and  nonsense  ;  and  what  would  i 
show  that  absurdity  greater,  if  the. 
pretence  was  to  be  a  false  pretence, . 
that  the  act  empowered  the  peace : 
officer  to  force  his  way  into  any 
such  assembly,  and  disperse  it.  Is 
the  peace-officer  to  be  a  judge  of ; 
the  truth  or  falsehood  or  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  the  meeting,  or  is  he  to 
wait  until  the  pretence,  the  false 
pretence,  of  the  meeting  is  disclos¬ 
ed,  and  then  disperse  them,  while 
they  were  dispersing  then] selves, 
and  the  object  of  the  meeting  has 
been  obtained  ?  So  that,  if  the  acts 
of  the  assembly  were  only  to  bring 
it  within  the  operation  of  the  sta¬ 
tute,  the  remedy  would  seem  tome 
to  be  strangely  inoperative.  The 
act  has  done  nothing,  unless  it  has 
prevented  the  meeting  of  all  dele¬ 
gated  assemblies,  whether  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  or 
otherwise. 

It  remains,  then,  if  you  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  tlie  traverser  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan 
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dan  did  act  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Kirwan  nominated  to  the  general 
committee, and  that  such  committee 
was  for  the  purpose  of  altering  any 
matter,  by  petition  or  otherwise,  in 
the  church  or  state,  you  will  land 
him  guilty  ;  for  it  is  our  opinion, 
that  the  fact  of  his  assisting  at  that 
election,  whether  it  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  petitioning  or  not,  would 
net  put  him  out  of  the  operation  of 
tire  statute. 

The  other  three  judges  expressed 
their  unanimous  concurrence  in  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  justice. 

It  is'  impossible, — indeed  lan¬ 
guage  sinks  under  the  effort — to  de¬ 
scribe  the  anxiety  manifested  while 
the  jury  were  in  their  room.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
yet  the  hall  of  the  four  courts,  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  leading  to  the  courts,  the  very 
attic  windows  at  the  top  of  the 
courts,  were  crowded  with  people. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the 
jury  had  agreed  to  their  verdict, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half ’s  delibe¬ 
ration,  there  was  a  deep  silence  for 
a  minute.  Mr.  Byrne,  the  clerk 
of  the  crown,  then  called  over  the 
names  of  the  jury  :  they  having  an¬ 
swered,  Mr.  Geale,  the  foreman, 
handed  down  the  issue — Not  guilty. 

The  word  was  scarcely  pro¬ 
nounced,  when  a  peal  of  huzzaing 
and  shouting  rung  through  the 
court  and  galleries,  and  shook  the 
very  judicial  bench.  It  was  caught 

by  the  anxious  auditors  in  the  hall. 

* 

The  judges  attempted  to  speak — 
the  officers  attempted  to  act — the 
enthusiasm  deafened  and  destroyed 
every  attempt.  The  judges  waited 
for  some  minutes,  and  the  chief 
justice  attempted  to  address  the 
court,  but  he  could  not  be  heard — 
nothing  could  be  heard  but  tiie 
loud,  the  overwhelming  torrents  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  As  thejurors 
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passed  through  the  hall,  they  were 
greeted  with  waving  of  hats  and 
clapping  of  hands.  Sheriff  Ro¬ 
bert  Hatty  was  received  with  the 
most  unbounded  tumults  of  appro¬ 
bation  and  applause. 

In  order  that  the  bearings  and 
merits  of  this  most  interesting  and 
important  cause  may  be  brought 
fully  and  clearly  before  our  readers, 
we  have  thought  it  necessary  and 
proper  to  subjoin  a  copy  of  the 
convention  act.  Thus  they  may 
go  along  with  us  easily  and  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  observations  we  shall 
think  it  right  to  offer,  and  detect 
our  arguments  wherever  they  may 
seem  to  go  contrary  to  the  evident 
meaning:  and  scone  of  the  statute. 

“  Whereas  the  election  or  ap¬ 
pointment  of  assemblies,  purport¬ 
ing  to  represent  the  people  or  any 
description  or  number  of  the  people 
of  this  realm,  under  pretence  gf 
preparing  or  presenting  petitions, 
complaints,  remonstrances,  and  de¬ 
clarations,  and  other  addresses  to 
the  king,  or  to  both  or  either  houses 
of  parliament,  for  alteration  of  mat¬ 
ters  established  by  law,  or  redress 
of  alleged  grievances  in  church  and 
state,  may  be  made,  use  of  to  serye 
the  ends  of  Factious,  and  seditious 
persons,  to'  the  violation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  the  great  and 
manifest  encouragement  of  riot, 
tumult,  and  disorder,-— -be  it  de¬ 
clared  and  enacted,  by  the  king’s 
most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com¬ 
mons,  in  parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
all  assemblies,  committees,  or  other 
bodies  of  persons  elected,  or  in  any 
other  manner  constituted  or  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  represent,  or  assuming 
or  exercising  a  right  or  authority 
to  represent,  the-  people  of  this 
realm,  or  any  number  or  descrip - 
,  S  4  tion 
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tion  of  the  people  of  the  same,  or 
the  people  of  any  province,  county, 
city,  town,  or  other  district  within 
the  same,  under  pretence  of  peti¬ 
tioning  for,  or  in  any  other  manner 
procuring,  an  alteration  of  matters 
established  by  law  in  church  or 
state,  save  and  except  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses  elected  to 
serve  in  the  parliament  thereof; 
and  save  and  except  the  houses  of 
convocation  duly  summoned  bv 
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the  king’s  writ, — are  unlawful  as¬ 
semblies';  and  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  any  mayor,  sheriff,  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  or  any  other 
peace-officer,  and  they  are  hereby 
respectively  authorized  and  re¬ 
quired,  within  liis  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  jurisdictions,  to  disperse  all 
such  unlawful  assemblies,  and,  if 
resisted,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and 
to  apprehend  all  persons  offending 
in  that  behalf. 

“  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  if  any  per 'on  shall  give  or 
publish,  or  cause  or  procure  to  he 
given  or  published,  any  written  or 
other  notice  of  election  to  be  hold- 
en,  or  of  any  manner  of  appoint¬ 
ment  of  any  person  or  persons  to 
be  the  representative  or  represen¬ 
tatives,  delegate  or  delegates,  or  to 
act  by  any  other  name  or  descrip¬ 
tion  whatever,  as  representative 
or  representatives,  delegate  or  de¬ 
legates,  of  the  inhabitants,  or  of 
any  description  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  of  any  province,  county,  city, 
town,  or  other  district  within  this 
kingdom,  at  any-  such  assembly  ; 
or  if  any  person  shall  attend  and 
vote  at  such  election  or  appoint¬ 
ment,  or  by  any  other  means  vote 
or  act  in  the  choice  or  appointment, 
of  such  representatives  or  delegates, 
or  other  persons  to  act  as  such, 
every  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
any  of  the  said  offences  respectively, 
being  thereof  convicted  by  due 


course  of  law  shall  be  guilty  of  a  i 
high  misdemeanour. 

“  3.  Provided  always,  that  no¬ 
thing  herein  contained -shall extend, 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  affect 
elections  to  be  made  by  bodies  cor¬ 
porate,  according  to  the  charters 
and  usage  of  such  bodies  corporate 
respectively. 

u  4.  Provided,  also,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
in  any  manner  to  prevent  or  impede 
the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects  of  this  realm  to  petition  his 
majesty,  or  both  houses  or  either 
house  of  parliament,  for  redress  of 
any  public  or  private  grievance.” 

On  an  attentive  and  impartial 
consideration  of  this  statute,  it  is 
clear,  that  unless  proof  were  ad¬ 
duced  that  some  other  object,  be¬ 
sides  petitioning  parliament,  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  who  as¬ 
sembled, it  could  not  apply  to  them. 
The  great  difficulty  arises  in  find¬ 
ing  proof  that  there  existed  any 
other  object  ;  but  this  proof,  of 
course,  lay  with  the  crown.  The 
fourth  provision  of  the  act,  “  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  in  any  manner  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  impede  the  undoubted  right 
of  his  majesty’s  subjects  of  tiffs 
realm  to  petition  his  majesty,  or 
both  houses,  or  either  house  of  nai- 
liament,  for  redress  of  any  public 
or  private  grievance,”  puts  it  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,  that  the  act  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
convention  assembled  for  the  sole 
and  real  purpose  of  petitioning  par¬ 
liament.  It  may,  indeed,  he  urged, 
that  the  fourth  provision  of  the  act 
merely  guards  the  right  of  petition¬ 
ing  when  exercised  by  assemblies  of 
men  acting  for  themselves,  and  not 
delegated  :  but  as  the  whole  of  the 
act  refers  to  conventions, — as  it  was 
brought  forward  and  incorporated 
with  the  law  of  the  land,  for  the  ex¬ 
press 
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press  purpose  of  putting  down  con¬ 
ventions  of  those  who  met  under 
the  pretence  of  petitioning  parlia¬ 
ment,  it  would  seem  but  just  and 
natural  to  infer,  that  the  fourth 
provision  of  the  act  guards  qon- 
ventionul  meetings,  and  not'aggre- 
gate  meetings,  (which  are  never 
once  mentioned  or  hinted  at,  either 
in  the  preamble  or  the  body  of  the 
act,)  from  being  interrupted  or  con¬ 
sidered  as  ifi-eeal. 

c  >>  ^ 

It  is  quite  a  foreign  arid  inde¬ 
pendent  question,  how  far  it  was 
prudent  in  the  catholics  to  have 
recourse  to  conventional  meetings; 
how  far  it  was  consistent  with  their 
professions  of  regard  for  the  tran- 
quiUity  ana  peace  of  the  country  ; 
and  .how  far  this  proceeding,  on 
their  part,  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  object  which  they  professed 
solelv  to  have  in  view.  It  is  also 


a  distinct  and  separate  question, 
whether  thy  convention  act  ought 
not  to  have  had  the  meaning  fully 
andunequivocally  given  to  it, which 
the  attorney-general  and  the  chief 
justice  of  the  king’s  bench  con¬ 
tended  it  really  possessed.  On  the 
former  point  vve  have  no  hesitation 
in  .affirming,  that  the  catholics  nei¬ 
ther  consulted  the  interest  nor  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  cause,  nor  displayed 
the  wisest  and  plainest,  proofs'  of 
regard  to  the  well-being  of  their 
country,  when  they  had  recourse 
to  delegated  meetings.  This  step 
.had  too  much  the  aspe,ct  of  a  wish 


and  intention  to  force  from  tire 

government  by  terror,  what  they 

could  pot  obtain  by  simple  request 

and  petition.  At  anv  rate,  it  esta- 
*  ¥ 

Wished  a  body  of  men  in  the  me-* 
tropolis  of  a  disturbed  country, 
wlio  might  have  been  led  to  make 
a  bad  and  improper  use  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  power  with  which  they 
were  invested.  With  respect  to 


the  second  point,  we  are  of  cpb 
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nion,  fertile  reasons  we  have  just, 
mentioned,  that  the  laws  of  all 
well  regulated  governments  should 
be  expressed  against  all  delegated 
meetings,  unless  where  the  object 
is  undoubtedly  and  manifestly  such, 
that  no  public  evil  can  arise  from 
them. 

There  is  orby  one  argument  that 
can  be  urged  in  favour  of  delegated 
meetings  assembled  for  the  redress 
of  public  grievances  ;  and  that  ar¬ 
gument,  if  weighed  well  and  exa¬ 
mined  in  all  its  bearings,  will  be 
found  to  tell  strongly  against  them. 
It  is  contended  that  the  subjects  of 
a  country  .have  an  undoubted  right 
to  meet  in  delegated  assemblies, 
whenever  aggregate  meetings  fail 
in  attaining  tiieir  object;  that  in¬ 
dividuals,  scattered  through  the 
whole  extent' of  a  country,  would 
have  no  chance  of  making  their  pe¬ 
titions  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
heard, Unless  they  delegated  persons 
to  act  for  them.  But  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  are  delegates  more  likely 
to  gain  the  object  in  view  than  ag¬ 
gregate  meetings  ?  Does  not  this 
argument  imply,  nay,  does  it  not 
rest  on  this,  that  government  will 
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be  tnreatened  into  submission  by 
delegated  meetings  in  cases,  where 
they  would  refuse  the  request  of 
aggregate  meetings  ?  And  even 
allowing  the  object  of  the  petition 
to  be  of  the  highest  possible  im¬ 
portance,  are  not  the  safety  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  country  ob¬ 
jects  of  much  greater  importance l 
And  how  long  would  that  safety 
continue  ?  how  long  would  the 
country  exist  after  government  had 
been  terrified  into  compliance,  and 
three. who  had  so  terrified  them 
had  felt  their  power  ?  While,  there¬ 
fore,  the  right  of  petitioning  by 
aggregate  meetings  is  not  put 
dotvh,  or  called  in  question,  there 
can  be  little  danger, — while  in  every 

case 
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case  there  must  be  much  public 
safety  from  a  real  convention  act ; 
and  all  friends  to  the  catholics,  and 
to  their  cause  and  wishes,  must  re¬ 
gret  that  they  had  recourse  to  de¬ 
legated  meetings. 

The  acquittal  of  Dr.  Sheridan 
having,  in  the  opinion  of  the  attor¬ 
ney-general,  been  the  result  of  a 
defect  of  evidence  only,  while  the 
law  had  been  distinctly  laid  down 
by  the  chief  justice  as  applying  to 
the  convention  of  the  catholics,  it 
was  thought  proper  by  government 
not  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the 
other  arrested  delegates.  By  the 
catholics,  this  determination  not  to 
proceed  with  the  tiials  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  consequence  of  an  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  other  supposed 
delegates  would  also  be  acquitted  : 
and  as  they  regarded  the  acquittal 
of  Div  Sheridan  as  the  result  of  a 
conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  jury, 
that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  this 
case,  they  resolved  to  continue 
their  delegated  meetings.  The  at¬ 
torney-general  had  expressed  a 
hope,  that  as  by  the  decision  of  the 
judges  the  convention  act  did  ap¬ 
ply,  and  as  of  course  the  delegated 
meetings  were  illegal,  they  would 
no  longer  be  held.  In  this  hope  he 
was  mistaken.  On  the  23d  of  De¬ 
cember  the  committee  of  the  ca- 
cholic  delegates  met  again.  The 
select  committee  met  first  at  a  ta¬ 
vern  in  Earl-street,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  the  theatre,  where  a 
great  number  of  delegates  attend¬ 
ed.  Here  they  were  dispersed  by 
the  magistrates,  who  arrested  lords 
Fingal  and  Netterville,  the  two 
chairmen.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  delegates  they  assembled  before 
the  hour  appointed  ;  so  that  when 
the  magistrates  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  the  chairman  had  left  the 
chair,  and  the  meeting  of  course 
was  virtually  dissolved.  At  this 


meeting  lord  Fingal,  when  he  was 
asked  by  the  magistrates  whether 
it  was  a  meeting  of  the  catholic 
committee,  and  what  was  their  ob¬ 
ject,  declined  giving  any  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  the  inquiry ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  latter  part,  con¬ 
tented  'himself  with  stating,  that 
they-  were  met  for  the  legal  and 
constitutional  purpose  of  petition¬ 
ing  parliament.  Now  certainly,  in 
both  these  cases,  if  the  catholics 
were  anxious  to  defend  themselves 
from  ail  imputation  of  going  con¬ 
trary  to  a  known  law, — if  they 
wished  fairly  to  meet  the  question, 
and  to  ground  their  cause  on  its 
plain  and  open  justice, — at  the  first 
meeting  they  should  have  given  the 
magistrates  an  opportunity  of  act¬ 
ing  ;  and  at  the.  second  meeting  the 
character  in  which  they  assembled 
should  have  been  clearly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  avowed. 

On  the  26th  of  December  a  most 
numerous  and  respectable  aggre¬ 
gate  catholic  meeting  was  held,  at 
which,  among  other  resolutions, 
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the  following  was  passed  : - 

That  a  dutiful  and  humble  address 
be  presented  to  the  prince  regent 
as  soon  as  the  restrictions  wrere 
taken  off ;  that  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  such  address  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  board;  and  (what  is 
most  curious  and  important  after 
lord  Fingal  had  objected  to  state 
the  character  of  the  last  meeting  at 
which  he  presided,)  “  that  neither 
the  said  board,  nor  the  general 
committee  of  the  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land,  does,  or  ever  did,  consist  of 
persons  in  any  manner  constituted 
or  appointed  to  represent  the  people 
of  this  kingdom,  or  any  number  cr 
description  of  them,  or  the  people 
of  any  district  within  the  same ; 
neither  does  the  same  consist  of  any 
persons  charged  with  any  further 
or  other  function  than  that  of  pre¬ 
paring 
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paring  catholic  petitions  or  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  different  branches  of 
the  legislature.” 

In  such  a  state  were  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  left  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1811-r-we  say  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  ;  for  he  must  be  ignorant 
indeed  of  that  country,  who  is  not 
convinced  that  the  affairs  of  the 
catholics'  there  may  most  justly 
and  truly  he  said  to  make  up  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  :  not  merely 
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because  the  catholics  form  so  very 
large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  because  now  the  greater 
number  of  their  protectant  brethren 
take  an  interest  in  their  cause,  and 
look  anxiously  forward  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  catholics  shall  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  and  peaceable,  as.  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  an  sera,  most  auspi¬ 
cious  to  the  well-being -and  prospe¬ 
rity  of  this  branch  of  the  empire. 
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AVING  allotted  that  space 
and  consideration  to  the  hi¬ 
story  of  the  domestic  events  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during' 
the  year  1811,  which  their  relative 
importance  seemed  to  deserve  and 
demand,  we  must  now  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  narration  of  the 
events  that  took  place  either  in  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  or  in 
those  states  which  may  be  regarded 
as  under  her  influence,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  history  of  the  naval 
and  military  transactions  of  this 
period.  The  order  which  we  shall 
follow  in  this  portion  of  our  work 
very  easily  and  naturally  suggests 
itself.  Jersey  first  presents  claims 
to  our  notice,  as  from  its  vicinity 


and  long  connexion  with  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  (if  it  may  not  more 
properly  and  justly  be  considered 
as  part  -of  that  country),  more 
closely  allied  to  us  in  interest,  if 
not  in  importance,  than  more  di¬ 
stant  and  more  recently  acquired 
territories.  The  events  that  tOok 
place  in  Trinidad  during  the  year 
1811  will  next  claim  the  notice 
of  cur  narrative.  They  are  curi¬ 
ous,  as  giving  an  insight  into  the 
mode  by  winch,  when  we  acquire 
the  colonial  possessions  of  foreign 
powers,  we  m  some  instances  and 
cases  retain  the  established  laws 
and  constitution,  and  in  other  cases 
ingraft  the  British  upon  them. 
Every  thing  that  relates  to'  Malta, 

however 
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however  unimportant  in  itself,  must 
be  interesting,  a*  tending  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  history  of  an  island  gene¬ 
rally  viewed  and  held  out  as  the 

j 

cause  of  the  present  war ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  (whatever  diversity  of  opi¬ 
nion  there  may  be  on  this  point,) 
from  its  local  situation  justly 
deemed  the  key  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and,  while  it  continues  in  our 
possession, a  complete  barrier  to  the 
ambitious  views  which  the  French 
emperor  may  entertain  against 
Egypt  and  the  East.  It  is  difficult 
to  point  out  and  assign  the.' charac¬ 
ter  under  which  the  neighbouring- 
island  of.  Sicily  may  at  present  be 
regarded:  it  is  in  reality,  though  net 
in  name,  in  possession  of  Great 
Britain ;  it  may,  therefore,  most 
fairly  and  naturally  be  treated  of 
after  we  have  dismissed  the  subject 
of  Malta.  And  the  affairs  of  Si¬ 
cily  during  1811  are  most  worthy 
our  serious  notice  and  considera¬ 
tion.  They  offer  ample  ground 
for  deep  and  considerate  reflection : 
if  rightly  read-,  they  would  en¬ 
lighten  statesmen,  and  open  their 
eyes  to  truths  of  the  first  moment 
and  importance,  against  which  they 
have  hitherto  closed,  them  with 
most  unwise  and  foolish  obstinacy. 
Such  are  the  events  which  claim 
our  notice  before  we  enter  on  the 
history  of  our  naval  and  military 
exploits. 

The  menace  and  preparation 
of  invasion,  by  which  Bonaparte 
had  so  often  terrified  us,  and  kept 
us  constantly  on  the  alert,  had  been 
laid  aside  for  some  time.  Most 
probably  he  was  apprehensive  that 
they  had  lost  their  effect,  and  were 
no  longer  ‘capable  either  of  distract¬ 
ing  the  views  of  our  statesmen,  or 
keeping  our  armies  at  home.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  French  emperor 
had  sent  off  the  army  which  Ire 
designated  the  arnrv  of  Enoland  ; 


and  no  longer  in  his  vapouring  ad¬ 
dresses,  either  to  his  soldiers  or  to 
the  legislative  body,  promised  and 
anticipated  the  invasion  and  con¬ 
quest  of  England.  Indeed,  if  we 
turn  our  recollection  and  our 
thoughts  back  to  the  periods  when 
the  armies  were  collected  and  as¬ 
sembled  by  Bonaparte  on  the  coast 
of  France  opposite  to  England,  we 
shall  most  probably  discover  that 
tliey  were  thus  assembled  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose  than  a  meditated 
and  serious  invasion  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  general,  whenever  he 
found  it  necessary  or  politic,  in  the 
anticipation  or  intention  of  a  war 
with  any  of  the  continental  powers, 
sto  be  prepared  with  a  large  army, 
so  completely  equipped  and  so  si¬ 
tuated  ihat  it  could  move  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  wan  ning,  he  assembled  it  on 
the  shores  of  the  English  channel. 
Thus  he  hoped  to  effect  two  ob¬ 
jects,  both  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  to  him.  Publicly  announcing 
the  army  thus  collected  as  intended 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  (and  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  object)  to  blind  the 
continental  powers,  whose  destruc¬ 
tion  he  was  meditating, — while  he 
terrified  England  so  much  with  the 
apprehension  of  invasion,  that  nei¬ 
ther  her  statesmen  nor  her  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  disposed  to  assist  their 
threatened  continental  allies  with 
those  forces  which  might  be  needed 
at  home  for  much  more  necessary 
and  important  objects.  The  rele¬ 
vancy  and  propriety  of  these. obser¬ 
vations  we  shall  perceive  in  our  ac¬ 
count  of  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Jersey  during  the  year  1811.  The 
peace  between  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Bonaparte  was  by  no 
means  well-grounded,  nor  free 
from  sources  and  causes  of  mutyal 
distrust  and  dissatisfaction  :  what 
these  were,  whence  they  sprung, 

how 
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how  they  were  accommodated  for 
a  season,  and  again  broke  out,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
afterwards.  The  bare  and  undis¬ 
puted  fact,  that  Bonaparte  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  emperor,  and  that  his  re¬ 
monstrances  with  him  were  so  far 
ineffectual,  as  to  render  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  renewed  warfare,  will 
probably  account  for  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  a.  large  force  opposite 
to  Jersey, much  more  plausibly  and 
satisfactorily  than  the  supposition 
that  he  really  and  seriously  in¬ 
tended  to  invade  that  island. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  in 
all  its  movements  and  relations, — 
on  the  risque  which  his  transports 
would  be  exposed  to  of  capture, 
even  in  passing  the  narrow  sea  that 
separates  France  from  Jersey, — on 
the  obstructions  to  the  safe  and 
general  landing  of  a  sufficient  ar¬ 
my,  which  the  coasts  of  the  island 
present, — and  on  the  state  of  pre¬ 
paration  in  which  the  island  was, 
both  in  respect  to  forces  and  to  for- 
tification, — we  must  suppose  that 
the  object  thus  intended  to  be 
wrested  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
probable  discomfiture,  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  Bonaparte, 
before  we  can  Jbritig  ourselves  to 
believe  that  he  would  attempt  it. 
But  this  importance  does  not  exist : 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason,  no  rea¬ 
son  that  would  operate  on  the  mind 
of  such  a  person  as  Bonaparte,  that 
should  lead  him  to  sacrifice  any 
portion  either  of  his  military  cha¬ 
racter,  or  of  his  reputation  for  uni¬ 
form  and  undisturbed  pood  for- 
tune,  m  order  to  pain  possession 
of  Jersey.  Those  know  little  of 
him,  who  suppose  that  the  desire  of 
regaining  this  island/  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  formerly  belonged  to 
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France,  would  find  place  in  his 
mind :  he  may  indulge  and  flatter 
the  vanity  of  his  subjects  by  such 
schemes  ;  but  his  ambition  requires 
more  solid  food  to  nourish  and  sup¬ 
port  it.  If  the  possession  of  Jersey 
would  be  the  stepping-stone,  as  it 
were,  to  England,  then  it  would 
indeed  lay  hold  on  his  thoughts  ; 
then  would  it  be  the  object  of  his 
most  anxious  desire,  and  of  his  most 
deeply  concerted  plans. 

However,  whether  the  army 
which  was  collected  on  the  coasts 
of  France,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Jersey,  were  seriously  intended  to 
invade  it,  or  not,  the  governor, 
troops,  and  inhabitants,  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  were  its  objects, 
displayed  a  zeal  and  couragehighly 
creditable  to  them,  and  which  in 
the  hour  of  danger  would  unques¬ 
tionably  have  led  them  on  to  victory. 
There  can  be  no  doubt, that  this  zeal 
and  courage  arose  from  a  firm  be- 
lief  that  their  invasion  was  serious¬ 
ly  meditated  ;  all  communications 
from  the  French  coast  concurred 
in  representing  the  collected  army 
as  having  that  object  alone  in  view. 
In  concluding  this, short  detail,  in¬ 
teresting  rather  from  the  reflections 
to  which  it  may  give  rise,  than  from 
its  intrinsic  importance,  we  shall 
state  two  circumstances  which  both 
operate  powerfully  to  render  a 
French  invasion  much  less  formi¬ 
dable  now  than  it  was  some  years 
ago.  In  the  first  place,  those  mis¬ 
taken  men,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution  expected 
from  the  French  only  the  removal 
of  those  imperfections  which  ex¬ 
isted,  or  which  they  thought  existed, 
in  the  British  constitution,  and  the 
redress  of  the  paltry  grievances 
under  which  they  suffered,  are  either 
now  no  more,  or  have  learnt  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  to  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  French, ,  and  the 
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designs  both  of  the  emperor,  and  of 
those  whom,  by  flattering  their 
ambition  of  conquest  and  universal 
dominion,  he  governs.  Such  men 
have  learnt  to  love  and  venerate 
their  own  constitution  by  contrast¬ 
ing  it  with  that  of  France  ;  they 
have  thrown  away  the  foolish  ex¬ 
pectation  of  meeting  with  or  mak¬ 
ing  a  system  of  government  free  from 
defects  ;  and  though  not  of  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong,  nothing 
which  can  and  ought  to  be  mended 
in  their  own,  they  would  much 
rather  keep  it  as  it  is,  than  allow  it 
to  be  touched  by  the  unhallowed 
hands  of  France.  In  the  second 
place,  some  years  ago,  when  Bona¬ 
parte  almost  annually  repeated 
the  show,  and  renewed  the 
threat  of  invasion,  the  people  of 
this  country,  though  disposed  to 
rate  every  thing  English  sufficiently 
high,  and  though  at  other  times  they 
would  indulge  the  vulgar  prejudice 
that  “  one  Englishman  was  a 
match  for  three  Fren-chmen !  ” 
yet  when  the  hour  of  invasion  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  approaching, — when  the 
truth  of  their  favourite  aphorism 
was  likely  to  be  put  to  the  test,  they 
shrunk  back  appalled :  the  language 
even  of  the  best  affected  and  the 
best  informed  was,  Britons  are  a 
match  for  double  their  force  at  sea; 
but  at  land  the  French  armies  have 
gained  so  much  experience,  and 
are  led  on  by  such  able  generals, 
that  the  raw  and  inexperienced 
troops  of  England,  headed  by  ge¬ 
nerals  who  never  saw  a  battle,  will 
be  of  no  use  against  them.  What 
has  since  occurred  in  Spain,  under 
Moore,  and  Wellington,  and  Gra¬ 
ham,  and  Beresford,  and  Hill,  has 
convinced  the  most  timid  that, 
even  on  land,  Englishmen  arc 
more  than  a  match  forFrenchmen, 
and  has  taken  away  all  apprehen¬ 
sion  about  the  result  of  an  invasion, 


even  should  it  be  attempted  andt 
carried  into  effect. 

Soon  after  we  gained  possession 
of  Trinidad,  the  attorney-general 
of  that  island  transmitted  a  plan 
to  the  English  government,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  laws  then  establish¬ 
ed  there  were  to  be  reformed.  His 
objection  to  them  was,  that  being 
a  mixture  of  the  English  law  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  conquest  of  the  colony, 
and  of  the  Spanish  law  as  it  had 
existed  previous  to  the  conquest, 
the  whole  was  obnoxious  and  op¬ 
pressive,  both  to  the  English  and 
the  Spanish  inhabitants ;  while 
many  parts  were  inconsistent  and 
at  variance  not  only  with  other  parts 
of  the  codes,  hut  also  with  justice 
and  the  ends  of  good  government* 
The  objections  to  them  were  so 
strong  and  general,  that  Mr.  Mar- 
ryatt  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
the  13th  of  June  moved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  following  effect  :  That 
for  the  better  security  of  the  liberty 
and  property  of  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  the 
administration  of  justice  according 
to  the  laws  of  Spain  should  he 
abolished,  and  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  be  introduced  in  their  stead* 
In  support  of  this  resolution  he 
quoted  several  cases  of  hardship 
and  apparent  injustice, arising  either 
from  the  operation  of  the  Spanish 
laws,  or  from  the  injudicious  and 
ill  defined  mixture  of  thosC  laws 
with  the  Spanish  code.  This  motion 
was  strenuouslyand  warmly  oppos¬ 
ed,  principally  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
Mr.  Stephen,  lord  Castlereagh,  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  Mr.  Brougham 
contended,  that  the  instances  ad¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Marryatt,  in  support 
of  his  resolution,  were  the  result, 
not  of  an  injudicious  and  ill-defined 
mixture  of  the  two  codes,  but  of  a 
close  and  strict  adherence  to  die 
Spanish  system  of  law  as  it  existed 
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when  the  island  was  conquered  ;  and 
that  though  there  were  undoubted¬ 
ly  many  imperfections,  many  abso¬ 
lute  faults  in  this  system,  yet  so 
much  of  it  was  good  and  beneficial, 
that  great  care  and  caution  ought 
to  be  used  in  either  abrogating  it, 
or  engrafting  the  British  code 
upon  it.  He  particularly  insisted 
on  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the 
Spanish  system,  as  it  had  reference 
to  slaves  ;  and  as  the  laws  of  the 
West  Indies,  even  of  those  which 
were  originally  British,  were  very 
defective  or  even  culpable  on  this 
head,  Mr.  Brougham  was  of  opinion 
that  a  code  which  took  the  slave 
as  well  as  the  freeman  under  its 
protection  ought  not  to  be  libelled 
or  hastily  changed.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nance  for  the  government  of  the 
negroes  and  other  slaves,  it  is  en¬ 
acted,  that  if  a  slave  marry,  the  wife 
shall  follow  the  husband  ;  so  that, 
if  the  woman  belonged  to  some 
other  master,  the  master  of  the 
male  must  purchase  her  at  a  fair 
valuation ;  and  if  he  refused  to 
do  so,  then  the  master  of  the  male 
slave  must  take  him  at  that  valua¬ 
tion  :  it  is  also  enacted  that  only 
twenty-five  lashes  should  be  inflict¬ 
ed  at  one  time,  and  those  were  not 
to  cause  contusion  or  effusion  of 
blood  ;  and  if  this  was  at  any  time 
exceeded,  the  slave  was  immediate¬ 
ly  taken  out  of  his  master’s  power. 
With  this  law,  thus  considerate  and 
favourable  towards  the  slave,  Mr. 
Brougham  eloquently  contrasted 
the  law  which,  if  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Marrvatt  were  carried,  would 
be  introduced  into  the  island.  In 
the  British  West  Indies,  the  cart- 
whip  was  used,  ai>d  dreadful  lace¬ 
rations  were  inflicted :  the  power 
of  the  master  was  not  limited  or 
defined ;  instead  of  fixing  down 
flagellation  to  twenty-five  stripes, 
two  or  three  hundred  were  allowed ; 
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and  those  might  be  given  not  only 
by  the  master  or-  the  steward,  or 
by  the  regular  and  ordinary  slave- 
driver,  but,  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance,  a  brother  had  been  made 
to  perform  the  office  of  flagellation 
till  the' unhappy  object  of  punish¬ 
ment  was  whipped  to  death.  One 
object  of  Mr.  Marryatt’s  motion  was 
to  introduce  the  trial  by  jury  :  on 
this  Mr.  Brougham  very  justly  ob¬ 
served,  that  whether  the  trial  by 
jury  should  be  a  benefit  and  a  bless¬ 
ing,  or  a  curse,  depended  on  the 
character  of  those  from  whom  the 
jury  must  necessarily  be  selected. 
What  verdict  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  a  jury  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  case  of  cruelty  or  in-, 
justice  towards  the  slaves,  from 
men  who  would  not  allow  that, 
when  slaves  were  the  objects  of 
treatment,  the  terms  cruelty  or  in¬ 
justice  could  with  propriety  be 
applied  ?  By  the  Spanish  law,  bad 
and  intolerant  as  it  was  in  other 
respects,  the  slaves  were  regarded 
and  protected :  if  the  British  trial 
by  jury  were  substituted  in  its  place, 
Mr.  Brougham  contended,  they 
would  gain  the  name  and  lose  the 
reality  of  protection. 

Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  speech,  went 
into  the  origin  and  history  of  Mr. 
Marry att’s  motion.  Governor  His- 
lop  had  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
requesting  to  know  whether  they 
would  not  choose  to  be  governed  by 
British  laws.  It  was. asserted  that 
the  mulattoes  either  acquiesced  in 
this  proposal  cr  were  silent  upon 
it;  but  the  fact  was  the  reverse:' 
they  humfly  begged  and  prayed 
the  governor,  that  they  might  be 
permittedralso  to  transmit  a  petition' 
to  the  government  in  Britain  :  but 
this  prayer,  though  couched  in  the 
most  adulatory  terms,  was  refused. 
And  not  only  did  the  governor  re- 
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fuse  to  permit  the  mulattoes  to 
transmit  a  petition,  but  lie  com¬ 
menced  a  severe  prosecution  against 
those  who  were  instrumental  in 
having  it  signed.  No,  fewer  than 
thirty  of  these  were  arrested,  ba¬ 
nished  the  island,  and  stripped  of 
their  property.  In  short,  the  Trini¬ 
dad  planters  were  so  loud  in  their 
cry  for  a  British  constitution,  and 
they  were  so  anxious  in  their  de¬ 
mand  for  it,  that  they  were  ready 
and  willing  to  accept  of  any  part, 
and  be  content  with  any  share  of 
what  they  called  and  considered 
such :  this- very  circumstance  of  West 
India  planters  calling  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Britain  very  naturally 
induced  a  suspicion,  that  by  their 
mode  of  exercising  the  laws  which 
that  constitution  would  give  them 
they  anticipated  more  complete  au¬ 
thority  than  they  possessed  under 
the  Spanish  code.  After  several 
very  powerful  and  argumentative 
speeches  against  Mr.  Marryatt’s  re¬ 
solution,  -and  but  a  very  feeble  de¬ 
fence  of  -it,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
house.  - 

We  hare  noticed  this  subject,  as 
we  did  what  related  to  Jersey,  ra¬ 
ther  on  account  of  the  reflections 
and  observations  to  which  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  rise,  than  from  its 
intrinsic  and  absolute  importance. 
The  circumstances  and  facts  which 
were  disclosed  during  the  debate 
amply  and  strongly  support  the 
opinion,  that  the  best  form  of  law 
will  be  of  little  avail  in  securing  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  in  guarding  the 
rights'  and  promoting  the  happiness 
of  a  people,  unless  that  people  are 
adequately  enlightened,  and  by 
their  knowledge  and  habits  worthy 
of  the  law.  Many  people  are  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion  were  enacted  in  the  most  igno¬ 
rant  or  the  most  slavish  country 
under  the  sun,  it  would,  by  some 


hidden  magic,  produce  all  that  i 
benefit  which  is  reaped  from  it  In 
Britain.  The  case  of  the  West  , 
Indies  is  in  point  to  show  the  absurd  ' 
nature  and  utter  weakness  of  this  1 
opinion  :  the  trial  by  jury,  that; 
institution  which  in  Britain  is  justly 
regarded  and  prized  as  the  great 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  exists  in. 
the  British  West  India  islands  ;  but 
the  state  of  society  is  such  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a.  ver¬ 
dict,  upon  the  most  indubitable  evi¬ 
dence,  against  any  proprietor  :  there 
are  so  few  out  of  whom  the  jury 
can  be  chosen,  and  these  are  so 
closely  connected  and  united .  in 
interest,  in  habits,  and  in  sentiment, 
that  to  expect  a.  jury  of  such  men 
would  bring  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty, 
is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  suppose 
that  a  man  would  utter  sentence  of 
death  against  himself.  The  British 
constitution  is  a  dead  letter ;  it  is 
worse  ;  it  is 'an  evil,  in  a  state  of 
society,  where  free,  intelligent, 
virtuous,  apd  independent  jury¬ 
men  cannot  be  found.  Where  it 
exists  along  with  knowledge, — »a 
conviction*  of  what  man  owes  to  his. 
neighbour,  as  wrell  as  to  himself, — 
it  is  the  highest  gift  that  heaven  can  . 
bestow  ;  but  it  should  never  be  pro¬ 
stituted,  by  being  introduced  where 
slavery  reigns. 

The  other  reflection  to  xvhich  the 
proceedings  in  Trinidad  give  rise 
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is  equally  important ;  it  regards  the 
manner  in  which,  upon  the ,  con¬ 
quest  of  any  foreign  territory  wbidv* 
we  mean  to  retain,  it  ought  to  be 
governed.  The  principle  on  which 
the  preceding  remarks  proceed  is 
equally  applicable  here  :  great  cau¬ 
tion  and  circumspection  ought  to 
be  used  in  engrafting  the  British 
system  of  law  upon  the  system 
which  has  been  established  in  our 
conquests  ;  but  as  we  must  believe 
that  our  system,  generally  speaking, 
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is  preferable  to  any  other,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  government  ought  to  be  its 
gradual  introduction.  It  is  no  small 
recommendation  and  advantage  to 
it,  that  it  requires  the  previous  en¬ 
lightening  of  the  inhabitants  :  if 
therefore  we  introduce  the  British 
constitution  and  British  laws  wisely 
and  properly,  we  shall  confer  a 
double  benefit ;  first  by  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  knowledge  which  they 
require;  and  then  by  the  direct 
and  peculiar  blessings  which,  after 
that  preparation  is  gone  through, 
they  unquestionably  will  produce. 
Itis  the  paltry  excuseof  indifference, 
or  indolence,  or  something  worse, 
to  urge  that  any  race  of  people, 
under  our  dominion,  are  not  fit 
for  the  British  laws  :  if  it  be  the 
duty  of  government  to  benefit  those 
over  whom  it  rules,  it  is  their  duty 
to  make  them  fit  to  receive  that 
system  of  laws  by  which  their  well¬ 
being  will  be  most  firmly,  securely, 
and  most  extensively  enjoyed. 

What  we  have  to  relate  and  to 
observe  with  respect  to  Malta  is 
similar  in  its  subject  and  nature  to 
what  has  just  been  related  and  ob¬ 
served  with  respect  to  Trinidad. 
With  all  our  just  estimation  of  the 
admirable  system  of  the  British 
government,  and  all  our  attachment 
to  it,  from  the  blessings  we  have 
derived  from  its  principles  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  contrasted  with  what 
we  know  has  been  suffered  by  other 
nations  groaning  under  the  yoke 
of  despotism  ;  and  even  with  all 
that  natural  and  allowable  pre¬ 
judice  with  which  the  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain  regard  whatever  belongs  to 
their  island  and  to  themselves, — we 
must  admit  that  other  governments 
'may  have  some  things  at  least 
equally  good  and  beneficial  with 
our  own;  and  undoubtedly,  that  a 
real  blessing,  if  it  is  not  deemed 
such,  loses  all  its  nature  and  effects 
in  respect  to  those  who  cannot 
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understand  its  Value,  and  who  are 
indisposed  to  receive  and  enjoy  it. 
When  we  gained  possession  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  there  were  certain  privileges  pos¬ 
sessed  by  its  inhabitants, or,  to  speak 
more  corectly,  by  a  portion  of  its  in- 
h  abitants.  These  pri  v  i leges  we  g  ua- 
rantied  the  regular,  continued,  and 
unimpaired  possession  of :  the 
Maltese,  however,  in  a  very  spirited 
memorial  complained,  that  we 
had  not  kept  our  promise,  and 
called  upon  our  government  to 
place  them  on  the  same  footing, 
with  respect  to  the  claimed  privi¬ 
leges,  as  they  were  before  we  con¬ 
quered  the  island.  It  is  not  only 
in  this  respect  that  our  policy 
with  regard  to  this  most  valuable 
and  important  island  has  been  er¬ 
roneous  or  defective.  When  the 
island  became  ours,  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  administer  the 
civil  government,  and  a  royal  pro¬ 
clamation  was  issued  promising  the 
Maltese  a  continuance  of  their  own 
laws,  customs,  and  privileges.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  such  is  the  mode 
of  administering  justice  in  Malta, 
or  rather,  such  is  the  present  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  island,  that  no 
term  designates  it  more  clearly  or 
properly  than  that  of  despotism;: 
the  .inhabitants  have  no  other  se¬ 
curity  for  die  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  and  for  the  protection  of 
their  lives  and  property,  but  the 
personal  character  of  their  gover¬ 
nor.  j  his  certainly  is  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  despotism  :  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  is. — but  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  and  confessed  the  difference  is  a 
great  one, — that  the  governor  is  a 
Briton,  and  consequently  neither 
disposed  nor  habituated  to  act  con¬ 
trary  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  or 
the  happiness  of  those  over  whom- 
he  rules ;  or  it  he  weie  so  disposed, 
he  is  still  amenable  to  those  at  home, 
who  will  not  tolerate  opp’ ession. 
When  tire  Maltese  laws  were  gua- 
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rantied  to  the  people,  it  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  that  these  laws 
were  made  at  a  time  when  the 
term  people  was  almost  a  term  of 
reproach  ;  when,  in  the  drawing 
up  of  a  code  of  laws,  they  were 
either  overlooked,  or  noticed  only 
to  have  their  rights  disregarded  or 
trampled  upon.  The  code  in  use, 
when  we  gained  the  island,  was 
imposed  by  the  supreme  and  un¬ 
checked  will  of  the  grand-master  of 
rise  knights  of  St.  John,  than  whom 
no  monarch  was  ever  so  absolute, 
or  so  much  disposed  to  despotism  : 
bat  even  this  code  was  not  preserv¬ 
ed  to  the  Maltese  in  his  old  and 
accustomed  form  of  administration. 
It  was  in  a  manner  rendered  nu¬ 
gatory  by  the  dispensing  and  con¬ 
trolling  power  of  the  supreme  ma¬ 
gistrate,  which  by  the  regulations 
established  at  the  conquest  of  the 
island  is  exercised  by  his  majesty’s 
civil  commissioner.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  evils  of  the  native  code 
are  au.  merited.  The  courts  in  the 
island  ar*  numerous;  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  most  dilatory  :  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  natural  consequence  is, 
that  the  appeals  are  numerous,  long 
and  vexatious ;  so  much  so,  that 
after  a  party  has  had  several  de¬ 
cisions  in  his  favour,  the  whole  may 
be  set  aside  by  the  civil  commis¬ 
sioner.  As  this  person  too  frequently 
is  ignorant  of  the  language,  the 
habits  and  the  customs  of  the  natives, 
he  generally  follows  the  advice  of 
the  iiditori ,  a  set  of  men  nominated 
bv  himself. 

d 

In  another  most  important  re¬ 
spect  the  Maltese  are  differently 
dealt  with  from  the  inhabitants  of 
our  other  colonies  :  in  these  a  becme 
and  powerful  remedy  is  provided  • 
for  judicial  error  or  corruption, 
nimely,  the  appeal  to  the  king  in 
council ;  but  in  Malta  no  such  ap¬ 
peal  is  authorized  or  known. 


H  AND 

On  the  general  system  of  ot  \ 
policy  with  respect  to.  this  i slant 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  tl 
very  sensible  remarks  of  a  travelk 
who  lias  lately  visited  this  islan  : 
and  Sicily,  and  viewed  them  wit  j 
the  eye  of  a  good  patriot  and  a 
enlightened  politician. 

“We  have  had  possession  c< 
Malta  upwards  of  ten  years  ;  an  j 
yef  the  public  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  to  remain  permanently  ourr 
or  to  be  resigned  again  nominall 
to  the  knigh  s,  but  virtually  to  th 
Trench.  This  uncertainty,  am 

v  7 

that  defect  of  cur  foreign  policy 
in  not  Having  any  definite  plan  fo 
embracing  into  our  empire  sucl 
acquisitions  as  the  events  of  wa 
enable  us  to  make,  operate  greatb 
to  the  disadvantage  of  this  invalua 
ble  possession.  An  apprehension 
is  felt  both  by  the  natives  and  the 
British  that  our  Statesmen  will  sun 
render  Malta — one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  and  military 
stations  we  ever  obtained.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  affected 
by  this  uncertainty  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  greatest  abuses'  are 
tolerated,  merelv  because  the  exist- 

j 

ing  government  is  only  regarded  as 
provisional  during  the  war.  It  is 
still  doubtful  whether  any  British 
subject,  in  this  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  may  claim  his  birth¬ 
right, — a  trial  by  jury.  It  T  inch- 
putable,  as  far  as  precedent'  goes, 
that  neither  his  person  nor  his 
property  enjoys  here  that  natural 
protection  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  governments  to  afford,  and 
which,  elsewhere,  the  British  subject 
has  a  tight  to  demand.”  (Salt's 
Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  years 
1809,  1810,  and  181 1,  containing 
statistical,  commercial,  and  mbcel- 
lanecus  observations  on  Gibraltar, 
Sarid?r.i.i,  Sicily,  Malta,  Serigo,  and 
Turkey.) 
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The  affairs  of  Sicily  during  the 
year  1811  present  a  curious  and 
highly  interesting  appearance. — 
They  open  to  our  view  the  first  act 
of  a  drama,  which  in  its  progress 
and  catastrophe  will  most  probably 
present  some  very  striking  circum¬ 
stances  and  decisive  results.  It  is 
well  known  that  we  have  for  some 
years  kept  a  large  army  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  island 
against  the  French.  It  is  equally 
well  known  that  the  present  sove¬ 
reign  of  Sicily  has  been  stripped  of 
his  continental  dominions  by  those 
restless  and  cruel  enslavers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
high  military  power  of  the  French, 
on  the  number  of  their  troops,  and 
on  the  importance  which  Bona¬ 
parte  must  set  on  the  acquisition  of 
.Sicily, — and  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  few,  undisciplined,  and 
unskilful  are  the  forces  which  the 
Sicilian  monarch  can  bring  into  the 
field,  even  for  the  defence  of  his 
country,  we  must  be  convinced 
that  it  is  solely  awing  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  and  exertions  of  the  British 
army  that  he  still  possesses  a  ter¬ 
ritory  he  can  call  his  own.  Under 
these  circumstances,  gratitude,  or, 
if  that  is  supposing  the  existence  of 
a  principle  too  refined  and  noble, 
the  lowest  and  most  stupid  self- 
interest,  would,  it  might  have  been 
imagined  and  anticipated,  have  in¬ 
duced  the  Sicilian  government  to 
have  kept  on  the  best  terms  with 
their  defenders,  as  well  as  to  have 
co-operated  with  them  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  island.  Certainly, 
had  we  not  known  it  to  be  the  fact, 
we  should  not  have  expected  that 
the  French,  who  stripped  the  Sici¬ 
lian  monarch  of  his  continental  do¬ 
minions,  and  who  had  even  pro¬ 
claimed  Murat,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Naples,  king  of  the 
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two  Sicilies,  would  have  been  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  English.  In  another 
respect  the  conduct  of  the  Sicilian 
government  is  most  mad  and  self¬ 
destructive  :  it  must  know  that  the 
most  natural  and  the  best  defence 
of  the  island  consists  in  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  yet, 
so  far  from  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  its  subjects,  all  its 
measures  appear  calculated  to  dis¬ 
gust  and  irritate  them.  Such  of 
the  nobles  as  were  disposed  to  the 
French  were  favourably  received 
at  court,  while  those  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  British  were  per¬ 
secuted  or  imprisoned.  And  with 
respect  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  the  Sicilian  government 
seemed  much  more  afraid  that 
they  should  be  benefited  than  that 
the  French  should  conquer  the 
island. 

Nor  can  the  conduct  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  in  relation  to  this 
island,  be  deemed  entirely  free  from 
censure.  We  are  too  often  dis¬ 
posed  to  attribute  the  part  we  have 
taken  in  the  continental  wars,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  to  a  disinterested  re¬ 
gard  for  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  While  France  has 
been  trampling  under  foot  all  prin¬ 
ciples  and  rights;  while  she  has 
established  misery  on  the  basis  of 
military  despotism  in  every  part  of 
Europe  where  she  has  carried  her 
conquests  ;  Great  Britain  has  put 
forth  her  power  to  protect  the 
weak,  and  to  preseive  the  liberties 
of  the  human  race.  But  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  as  well  as  the  policy 
of  this  conduct  may  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  That  we  have  done  what 
we  could  to  preserve  and  protect 
what  was  established  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  age,  no  one  can  deny  ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
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that  we  looked  further  ; — that  we 
have  discriminated  those  parts  of 
the  old  institutions  which  were 
good  and  useful,  from  such  as 
were  evil  and  pernicious.  Had  we 
done  so,  we  might  certainly,  even 
without  interfering  improperly, 
li  ve  meliorated  the  condition  of 
the  Sicilians.  We  contend  that  we 
are  defending  them  against  the 
conquest  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
French.  So  far  we  are  doing  well, 
though  it  may  be  suspected  that 
self-interest  has  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  dictating  this  conduct.  But 
are  not  the  Sicilians  suffering  under 
a  tyranny  which,  though  not  so 
bad  as  that  of  the  French,  yet,  if 
we  detest  that  of  the  French  from 
principle,  must  also  be  the  object  of 
our  detestation  ?  We  have  given  it 
as  our  opinion,  that  our  conduct 
was  neither  so  disinterested  nor  so 
politic  as  might  be  supposed  and 
held  forth;  for  certainly,  if  our 
object  was  the  most  effectual  and 
least  expensive  defence  of  Sicily, 
that  object  would  best  have  been 
secured  by  inducing  the  inhabitants 

to  defend  their  own  territory  ;  and 

*  . ' 

this  could  have  been  effected  only 
by  making  them  regard  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  French  as  a  curse  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dominion  under 
which  they  lived.  That  an  inter- 

j 

ference  on  the  part  of  the  British 
p-ovornment  with  the  government 
of  Sicily  ought  long  ago  to  have 
taken  place  ;  that  this  interference 
was  loudly  called  for,  both  by  the 
attachment  of  the  Sicilian  court  to 
the  views  and  interests  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  anJ  by  its  hostility  to  the 
liberty  and  well-being  ot  its  own 
subjects,  had  been  announced  in 
plain  and  forcible  language  by  al¬ 
most  all  who  had  visited  Sicily 
sirxe  the  monarch  fled  there  from 
the  continent  of  Italy.  That  their 


advice  was  sound  and  good,  the 
events  of  the  year  1811  most  am¬ 
ply  testified. 

That  the  disposition  of  the  Si¬ 
cilian  court  towards  an  alliance 
with  Bonaparte  should  have  been  so 
long  unknown  to  our  government 
is  indeed  surprising.  Nor  is  it  less 
so  that  our  ministers  at  the  court 
of  Palermo  should  have  overlooked, 
or  passed  over  in  silence,  such  a 
disposition.  One  circumstance,  in¬ 
deed,  is  very  generally  stated  and 
credited,  which  accounts  for  this 
neglect  and  inattention  on  the  part 
of  our  ministers  in  Sicily.  The 
Queen  is  said  to  have  employed 
the  same  means  to  keep  them  in 
her  Interest,  or  at  least  to  blind 
them  to  her  views  and  her  schemes, 
that  Calypso  used  to  detain  Tele- 
machus.  As  her  character,  amidst 
ail  her  profligacy  and  dissipation, 
possesses  more  energy  and  vigour 
than  is  generally  found  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  race  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  as,  besides,  she  is  the 
principal  personage  in  those  trans¬ 
actions  which  we  shall  soon  have 
to  record,  and  which  most  probably 
will  fill  some  of  the  pages  of  our 
future  volumes,  we  shall  quote 
what  is  said  respecting  her  by  the 
intelligent  travellerwe  have  already 
cited. 

“  The  queen  must  undoubtedly 
be  considered  as  the  first  person  in 
Sicily,  as  the  king  leaves  all  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  state  to  her  management ; 
and  certainly  she  conducts  them 
with  much  address  and  spirit.  The 
wisdom  of  her  measures  as  to  the 
effect  intended  is  another  question. 
In  her  attention  to  business  she  is 
quite  indefatigable  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  and  papers  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  her  own  hand-writing  is 
so  extraordinary,  that  I  have  heard 
her  application  described  as  a  pas¬ 
sion 
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sion  for  doing  every  thing  herself. 
Notwithstanding  the  moral  defects 
generally  laid  to  her  charge,  she  is 
said  to  be  much  esteemed  by  her  im¬ 
mediate  attendants,  and  to  possess 
many  amiable  qualities.  In  her  af¬ 
fections,  as  a  mother,  she  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  respect.  The  great 
infirm  it  of  queen  Caroline’s  mind 
arises  from  the  vehemence  of  her 
feelings.  She  considers  her  under- 
takings  with  too  much  earnestness, 
and  looks  upon  every  measure 
that  she  plans  as  her  last  stake. 
When  one  reflects  on  her  misfor¬ 
tunes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she 
should  have  lost  that  regal  equani¬ 
mity  which  is  expected  on  the 
throne.  Born  to  the  highest  earthly 
dignity,  and  fostered  unconsciously 
by  the  circumstances  attending  the 
early  part  of  her  life  into  a  belief 
that  she  was  almost  of  a  species  su¬ 
perior  to  the  ordinary  human  race, 
she  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
proud.  All  the  predilections  of  her 
disposition  were  settled  into  habits 
before  any  event  occurred  to  inform 
her  that  the  daughter  of  so  many 
emperors  was  within  the  reach  of 
adversity.  But  few  women  have 
ever  endured  greater  afflictions. 
Her  sister  has  fallen  on  the  scaffold. 
The  family  of  that  sister  has  been 
compelled  to  implore1  alms  and 
shelter  from  its  ancient  enemies. 
$he  cannot  name  one  relation  or 
friend  that  has  not  suffered  degra¬ 
dation.  She  has  herself  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  become  a  fugitive  ;  and 
knows,  which  to  a  mind  like  hers 
is  one  of  the  greatest  miseries,  that 
many  of  her  former  flatterers  are 
now  Repeating  their  sycophancy  to 
the  robbers  that  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  home.  Nor  is  this  all : 
she  knows  that  her  favourite  daugh¬ 
ter  has  been  poisoned.  The  house 
that  she  inhabits  is  but  a  precarious 
lodging,  in  which  she  never  lays  her 


head  upon  her  pillow  without  the 
dread  of  being  roused  \Vith  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  quit,  or  by  a  fiat  that  may 
make  her  a  beggar  or  a  prisoner. 
Did  her  situation  'afford  any  pro¬ 
spect  of  improvement,  it  would  les¬ 
sen  the  sentiments  which  her  great 
misfortunes  inspire  ;  but  wherever 
she  turns  her  eyes  she  can  witness 
only  affliction  and  dismay.  Even 
as  a  mothewshe  is  cut  off  from  the 
pleasure  of  that  redeeming  hope 
which  softens  the  present  distress 
of  a  parent  ;  for  she  sees  none  of 
her  descendants  capable  of  con¬ 
tending  with  the  staunch  destruc¬ 
tion  that  has  been  let  loose  on  the 
race  of  Austria  and  the  Bourbons. 
Her  second  son,  prince  Leopold, 
was  sent  in  a  late  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Naples,  with'  some  expec¬ 
tation  that  he  would,'  distinguish 
himself.  The  expedition  failed  ; 
and  the  prince  in  many  respects 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  mo¬ 
ther.  Before  he  had  time  to  land 
from  the  frigate  that  brought  him 
back  to  Palermo,  she  went,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  in  a  private  boat  alongside. 
The  prince,  recognising  her,  hast¬ 
ened  to  present  himself  j  but  she 
spurned  him  away  in  a  passion  of 
grief  and  vexation,  bitterly  up¬ 
braiding  him  with  the  mortification 
which  he  had  added  to  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  family.” 

Certainly  from  this  character  of 
the  queen,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
it  is  a  just  one,  we  should  not  have 
anticipated  the  conduct  she  lias 
pursued.  It  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  she  would  feel  her  dig¬ 
nity  hurt  by  the  conviction  that  a 
British  army  alone  protected  her, 
and  that  her  island  was  in  their  oc¬ 
cupancy  ;  but  this  feeling,  it  might 
have  beCn  imagined,  would  have 

O 

been  completely  swallowed  up  in 
her  detestation  and  fear  of  him 
who  had  shorn  her  of  her  dignity., 
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and  rendered  it  necessary  that  she 
should  be  defended  by  foreign 
troops.  But  what  is  the  fact :  much 
of  what  she  did,  and  of  what  she 
intended,  is  not  publicly  known. 
But  this  is  known,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  subsidy  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  from  us,  was  either  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  defence  of  the  island, 
or  was'  employed  in  organizing  and 
supporting  men  strongly  believed 
to  be  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte; 
that  she  forgot  in  him  the  enemy  of 
her  family,  the  despoiler  of  her 
throne  ;  and  viewed  him  only  as 
related  to  her  by  his  marriage  with 
a  princess  of  the  house  of  Austria  ; 
that  she  overlooked  in  us,  all  we 
had  done  for  her,  and  regarded  us 
only  as  standing  in  the  way  of  her 
design  to  throw  herself  and  the 
island  into  the  hands  of  the  French'; 


HAND 

that  lord  William  Bentinck,  our 
new  ambassador  there,  had  scarcely 
landed  before  he  found  the  politics 
and  the  plans  of  the  queen  so  de¬ 
cidedly  hostile  to  England,  and  fa-  i 
vourable  to  France,  that  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  return  home  for 
fresh  instructions  ;  and  finally,  that 
our  government  actually  meditated 
the  scheme  of  occupying  the  island  f 
as  our  own,  as  the  only  means  of 
defeating  the  purpose  of  the  queen. 

If  this  intention  should  be  carried 
into  execution,  a  regard  to  our  own 
interests  will  produce  that  benefit 
to  the  Sicilians,  which  we  hesitate 
to  confer  from  the  very  delicate 
scruple  of  not  interfering  with  a 
government  not  more  hostile  to 
us  than  it  is  prejudicial  to  its  own 
subjects. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


History  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Operations  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
Tear  1811 — Plan  and  Arrangement  proposed  :n  detailing  them — I 'land  of 
Anhalt — Importance  of  this  Island  to  Britain — Re' sons  why  the  Danes 
were  anxious  to  recaptured — Preparations  made  by  them  for  that  Purpose — ■ 
Particulars  of  the  Attack  -  Great  Inferiority  of  the  British  Garrison — The 
Da  es  completely  repulsed — Circumstances  which  render  this  Repulse  most 
honourable  to  the  Garrison — Naval  Action  in  the  Mediterranean  off  the 
Island  of  Lisa — The  French  attempt  to  break  the  British  Line ,  but  ait 
defeated — Remarks —  Gallant  Naval  Exploit  in  Corsica — completely  success - 
fil-  Naval  Adroitness  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Garonne — Obstinate  Engagement 
off  the  Island,  of  Madagascar  between  three  French  and  three  British 
Frigates — The  Enemy  beaten — Remarks . 
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E  sh  dl  pursue  our  accus¬ 
tomed  plan  in  giving  the 
deta'l  of  the  naval  and  military 
operations  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  1811:  that  is,  leaving  out 
for  the  present  all  notice  of  the 
splendid  and  glorious  exploits  which 
distinguished  our  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  we 


shall  confine  our  narrative  to  those 
insulated  events  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  which,  from  not  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  upon  so  large  a  scale, 
are  alone  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  events  of  the  campaign  in  the 
peninsula.  Of  these  events,  the 
most  important  and  interesting, 
either  on  account  of  the  real  and 

substantial 
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substantial  benefit  which  they  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  p.iitical  strength  or 
the  commercial  relations  of  this 
country,  or  from  the  glory  which 
they  shed  on  the  British  character 
tor  skin  and  valour,  are, — die  de¬ 
fence  of  the  island  of  Anholt,  in 
the  Baltic  sea ;  the  naval  exploit 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Garonne  ; 
the  naval  action  olf  the  coast  of 
the  island  Madagascar ;  and  the 
capture  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon, 
Banda,  and  Batavia. 

In  detailing  the  particulars  of 
some  of  these  transactions,  the  rea¬ 
der  will  notice  with  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  a  more  close,  constant, 
and  successful  union  of  sentiment 
and  co-operation  of  conduct  be¬ 
tween  our  military  and  naval  com¬ 
manders  than  has  generally  hap¬ 
pened.  In  others  are  conspicuous 
that  cool  and  collected  intrepidity 
and  skill  which  so  eminently  di¬ 
stinguish  British  seamen,  and  which, 
joined  to  their  habitual  conviction 
that  they  are  unconquerable,  gives 
them  such  manifest  advantage  over 
the  enemy;. so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  now  the  basilisk  eye  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  seaman  is  amply  sufficient  to 
daunt  and  paralyse  a  very  superior 
foe. 

The  island  of  Anholt,  situated 
in  the  Baltic  sea,  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  our  troops,  nearly 
on  the  same  account,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  object,  as  bad  induced  our 
government  to  occupy  Heligoland  ; 
namely,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
made  a  depot  for  our  colonial 
produce  and  our  manufactures. 
Besides  this,  the  possession  of  it 
was  of  great  importance,  in  order 
to  sequre  a  place  of  refuge  (not 
very  safe,  indeed,  either  from  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  or,  in 
all  winds,  from  the  violence  of  a 
Baltic  storm,)  for  the  numerous 
convoys  of  merchantmen,  which 


we  even  yet  send  into  that  sea.  Our 
occupation  of  it  was  of  course  an 
eye-sore  to  the  Danes,  to  whom  it 
had  formerly  and  for  a  great  length 
of  time  belonged.  Very  early  in 
the(  spring  of  1811,  the  Danish 
government  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  regain  possession  of  this  island  ; 
they  had  been  prevented  from  car¬ 
rying  this  design  into  execution 
during  the  fall  of  the  year  IS  10, 
because  the  B  itish  ships  of  War 
kept  on  their  station  in  the  Baltic  till 
the  frost  and  ice  set  in,  so  -that  after 
they  left  this  sea  the  winter  w^as  too 
far  advanced.  It  would  have  been 
attacked  very  early  in  the  spring 
of  1811  ;  but  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  backwardness  of  the  season, 
the  gun -boats  destined  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  could  not  be  got  out  of  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  lakes,  where 
they  were  frozen  up. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  however, 
every  thing  having  been  prepared, 
the  flotilla  and  the  transports  as¬ 
sembled  in  Gieri  illo  bay  :  the 
former  consisted  of  twelve  gun¬ 
boats  and  the  latter  of  the  same 
number,  having  on  board  nearly 
3000  men.  The  garrison  of  An¬ 
holt  was  very  small  in  comparison, 
consisting  of  only  350  marines, 
and  3 1  marine  artillery,  with  four 
howitzers  ;  the  whole  were  under 
the  command  of  captain  Maurice. 
Besides  these  troops,  the  Danes 
looked  for  no  resistance  from  any 
other  quarter ;  having  reconnoi¬ 
tred  the  island,  and  found  only  one 
schooner  lying  near  it.  The  only 
part  of  Anholt  that  was  fortified 
and  capable  of  making  resistance, 
provided  the  Danes  effected  their 
landing,  was  the  light-house. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
March,  before  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  the  signal  that  the  enemy 
were  in  sight  was  given  by  the, out- 
piquets  on  the  south  side  of  the 
T  4  island. 
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island.  As  captain  Maurice  bad 
received  intimation  some  time  be¬ 
fore  that  the  Danes  were  preparing 
to  invade,  and  attack  the  island,  he 
had  put.  every  thing  into  such  a 
state,  as  to  give  them  a  most  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  and.  opposition. 
Accordingly,  when  the  signal  that 
the  enemy  were  in  sight  was  given, 
the  garrison  were  immediately  put 
tinder  arms  ;  and  captain  Maurice 
himself,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
infantry  and  the  brigade  of  how¬ 
itzers,  proceeded  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  Danes.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  enabled  from  an  emi¬ 
nence  to  command  a  view  of  the 
point  of  attack,  he  perceived  that 
the  enemy,  having  v  been  favoured 
by  a  thick  fog,  (common  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  the  Baltic,  early 
in  the  morning,)  had  already  ef¬ 
fected  their  landing.  They  were 
now  advancing  with  considerable 
rapidity  and  in  great  numbers,  and 
apparently  under  a  firm  persuasion 
that,  having  accomplished  the  inva¬ 
sion,  the  conquest  of  the  island 
would  speedily  and  easily  be  a- 
chieved.  It  was,  therefore,  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  captain  Mau¬ 
rice  to  take  the  most  prudent  and 
Skilful  measures  without  the  smallest 
loss  of  time,  and  to  carry  them  in¬ 
to  execution  the  moment  he  had  de¬ 
termined  upon  them  ;  for  the  ene¬ 
my  not  only  greatly  out-numbered 
him,  but,  enabled  by  this  circum¬ 
stance,  they  greatly  out  flanked 
both  his  wings.  Their  object,  as 
appears  by  the  Danish  account  of 
this  transaction,  (an  account,  it  may 
be  remarked,  much  more  candid 
and  consistent  with  truth  than  a 
vanquished  enemv  generally  gives,) 
was  to  force  the  British,  commander, 
by  the  danger  of  being  outflanked 
and  surrounded,  to  retreat  into  the 
fort.  As  they  had  gained  a  tooting 
p n  the  island,  they  pushed  forward 


to  the  fort ;  captain  Maurice,  with 
his  small  but  intrepid  band,  slowly 
retreating  before  them  in  the  best 
possible  order.  In  this  retreat  the 
British  sustained  no  loss,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  enemy  were  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  rear,  and  pushed 
on  apparently  with  an  intention  to 
take  the  fort  by  storm.  Such,  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  Danish  representa¬ 
tion,  was  their  object.  Twice 
they  attempted  It;  at  first  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  a  naval  lieu-- 
tenant,  and  afterwards  with  650 
men  under  major  Melstud,  aided 
by  150  more,  besides  the  sea¬ 
men  from  the  gun-boals.  While 
they  were  making  this  attempt  to 
take  the  fort  by  storm,  the  flotilla: 
lay  round  it  and  commenced  a 
heavy  filing  against  it:  but  though i 
the  Danish  troops  displayed  the 
greatest  bravery,  and  were  so  very 
superior  in  point  of  numbers,  yet 
the  troops  opposed  to  them  were 
British,  and  headed  by  an  officer  on 
whose  skill  and  bravery  they  had 
the  utmost  reliance  and  confidence. 

The  Danes  were  received  with 
such  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire 
from  Fort  York  and  Massarene 
batteries,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  and  shelter  themselves 
under  the  sand-hills.  As,  however, 
the  garrison  and  fort  were  a  good 
deal  incommoded  by  the  fire  of  the 
gun-boats,  captain  Maurice  made  a 
signal  for  the  Tartar  and  Shel¬ 
drake  cutters  to  attack  them  ;  this 
they  were  prevented  from  perform¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  on  account  of 
their  progress  being  impeded  by  an 
adverse  wind.  In  the  mean  time 
a  very  heavy  fire  v/as  kept  up  by 
the  Danish  gun-boats,  in  order  to 
assist  and  conceal  another  attack 
by  the  troops.  These  troops,  hav¬ 
ing  marched  to  the  west  part  of  the 
island,  took  up  a  strong  position 
OP  the  northern  shore,  covered  with 
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sand-hills,  rind  by  the  breaks  and 
inequality  of  the  ground.  At  the 
same  lime,  another  column  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  the  Massarene 
battery  by  storm  t  they  also  were 
defeated  in  their  attempt,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  sand-hills.  At  one 
time,  however,  the  enemy  had  ad¬ 
vanced  so  far  towards  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  object,  as  to  have 
gained  the  outworks;  but  cartridge- 
shot  from  forty  pieces' of  cannon 
drove  him  back  with  great  loss. 
At  this  time  the  Danish  command¬ 
ing  officer,  after  having  fought 
most  bravely,  lost  his  life.  This 
'event  evidently  disheartened  his 
troops  ;  for  they  no  longer  mani¬ 
fested  that  intrepidity  or  that  de¬ 
termination,  notwithstanding  their 
repulses,  to  renew  the  attack,  which 
they  had  displayed  while  their  com¬ 
manding  officer  was  alive  and  at 
their  head.  Panic-struck  by  the 
loss  of  their  chief,  the  Danes  seem¬ 
ed  now  only  solicitous  to  cover 
their  retreat,  and  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  our  attack-  and  fire  un¬ 
der  the  sand-hills. 

At  this  period  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  lieutenant  Baker  of  the  An- 
holt  schooner,  with  great  skill  and 
gallantry,  anchored  his  vessel  on 
their  flank,  and  opened  against 
them  a  tremendous  and  well-di¬ 
rected  fire.  This  fire  evidently  did 
great  execution,  and  convinced  the 
enemy  that  the  sand-hills  could  af- 
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lord  them  no  secure  and  effectual 
protection.  In  this  situation,  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  advance  or  re¬ 
treat,  and  exposed  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  their  troops  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  where  they  were,  the  enemy 
hung  out  a  flag  of  truce  and  of¬ 
fered  to  surrender  upon  terms. 
Captain  Maurice,  however,  sensible 
that  they  were  absolutely  and  en¬ 
tirely  hj  his  power,  refused  to  listen 
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to  such  a  proposal,  and  required 
them  to  surrender  themselves  un¬ 
conditionally  . 

This,  to  such  men  as  the- Danes, 
especially  when  the  requisition  came 
from  an  enemy  so  very  inferior  in 
number,  and  whom,  when  they  left 
their  native,  shore,  they  reckoned 
upon  easily"  subduing,  must  have 
been  mortifying  in  the  extreme.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they-  hesitated  fpr  some 
time,  but  at  length  found  them¬ 
selves  under  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
plying  with  captain  Maurice’s  pro¬ 
posal.  During  their  hesitation, 
the  British  commander,  in  order  to 
prove  if  possible  still  more  the 
hopelessness  of  escape  or  defence 
in  which  the  Danes  were  placed, 
or dered  the  schooners  to  approach 
nearer  the  enemy’s  gun-boats,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  quit 
their  station,  and  thus  leave  their 
countrymen  cut  off.  This  order 
had  the  desired  effect ;  the  gun¬ 
boats  got  under  weigh :  Und  as 
soon  as  the  Danish  commander  per¬ 
ceived  this,  he  agreed  to  surrender 
unconditionally.* 

There  was  still  another  column 
of  the  enemy  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island.  This  column,  however, 
was  speedily  compelled  t b  submit 
to  the  same  fate  as  their  cotintty- 
men.  When  the  Danes  first  landed 
in  Anholt,  they  had  Stationed  a 
corps  of  reserve  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island  ;  these  began  their 
retreat  as  soon  as  they  witnessed 
the  unsuccessful  result  of  the'  At¬ 
tack.  As  it  was  of  the  utmost;  con¬ 
sequence  to  cut  off  this  reserve,  if 
it  could  possibly  be  accomplished, 
captain  Maurice  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  in  order  to  pur¬ 
sue  and  attack  it.  As,  however, 
the  prisoners  he  had  already  taken 
were  much  more  numerous  than  all 
the  garrison,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  behind  him  the  greatest  part 
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of  his  troops,  and  to  trust  to  the 
tried  bravery  of  the  few  that  ac¬ 
companied  him  acting  upon  the 
dejected  spirit  of  those  he  was 
about  to  attack.  No  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  increasing  the  number  of 
his  prisoners  by  the  capture  of  the 
whole  of  the  reserve,  had  they  not 
been  strongly  protected  by  the  gun¬ 
boats,  which  were  drawn  up  close 
to  the  shore  for  that  purpose.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  of  a  very 
inferior  force  opposed  to  one  not 
only  numerically  superior,  but  aid¬ 
ed  by  fourteen  gun-boats,  captain 
Maurice  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

In  this  most  splendid  and  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprise  the  British  lost 
only  two  killed,  while  the  number 
of  the  wounded  amounted  only  to 
thirty  men.  The  enemy,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  account  we 
have  given  of  their  mode  of  attack, 
suffered  very  severely  :  five  of  their 
officers,  including,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  their  brave  com¬ 
manding  officer,  were  killed  ;  and 
sixteen  officers  and  four  hundred 
and  four  rank  and  file  were  taken  : 
besides,  there  were  a  great  number 
both  of  officers  and  men  wounded. 

Perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  British 
heroism  and  success,  (and  these  an¬ 
nals  are  not  meagre  or  common  in 
their  details,)  there  is  not  tobefound 
one  instance  more  conspicuous,  in 
point  of  successful  bravery,  than  this 
defence  of  the  island  of  Auholt  by 
captain  Maurice  and  his  brave  lit¬ 
tle  garrison.  There  are  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  fie  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count,  before  we  can  justly  appre¬ 
ciate  their  behaviour  in  that  degree 
which  it  deserves.  The  assailants 
were  Danes  ;  a  nation  certainly 
in  point  of  courage  not  unworthy 
of  being  compared  with  Britons;— 
they  were  Danes  engaged  in  an  at¬ 


tempt  to  retake  an  island  which  had 
belonged  to  them  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  that  it  might  as  justly  be 
considered  as  forming  part  of  their 
native  land,  as  Zealand  itself.  This 
island  too  was  situated  in  their  own 
sea,  almost  on  their  own  coasts; 
it  was  attacked  too  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  the  naval  superiority  of 
Great  Britain  could  be  of  no  avail; 
— before  her  powerful  fleets  could, 
on  account  of  the  season,  enter  the 
Baltic.  When  to  all  these  circum¬ 
stances,  which  we  have  detailed  be¬ 
cause  they  may  not  immediately 
occur  to  the  reader,  are  joined  the 
more  obvious  circumstances  of  an 
attacking  force,  nearly  ten  times  as 
great  in  point  of  numbers  as  the 
troops  who  had  to  defend  the 
island ;  of  this  force  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  gun-boats,  and  of  their 
having  been  able  to  effect  their 
landing:  before  the  garrison  were 
aware  or  it ;  when  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  account,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  transaction  is  duly 
weighed,  certainly  few  will  hesitate 
in  affording  to  captain  Maurice 
and  his  brave  garrison  the  well- 
merited  praise,  that  they  are  worthy 
of  being  natives  of  that  land  which 
gave  birth  to  Nelson. 

Before  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  naval  exploit  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Garonne,  in  which  the 
adroitness  of  the  British  sailors 
was  uncommonly  conspicuous  and 
successful,  we  shall  notice  two  very 
brilliant  naval  achievements  in  the 
Italian  seas.  Early  in  the  month 
of  March  an  English  squadron, 
consisting  of  the  Amphion,  of  32  ; 
the  Active,  38  ;  the  Volage,  22  ;  , 
and  the  Cerberus  of  32,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Hoste  of  the 
Amphion,  discovered  off  the  island 
of  Lissa  a  French  squadron,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  frigates,  one  corvette, 
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lifour  briers,  two  schooners,  one  gun- 
;  boat,  and  one  xebec.  The  enemy, 
iassoon  as  they  perceived  the  Bri- 
flee1-,  formed  themselves  into 
jr.wo  divisions,  and  bore  down  under 
a  press  of  s.vi i  in  order  to  attack 
them  :  thus  endeavouring  to  carry 
into  execution  against  ourselves, 
our  own  system  of  naval  tactics  ; 
as  by  thus  dividing  their  force 
they  design  ed,  if  possible,  to  break 
the  British  line.  The  attempt, 
however ,•  did  not-  succeed  ;  and  the 
i'  •-ench  c  amodo-re,  who  had  taken 
upon  bim-Hf  the  task  of  breaking 
th-  line,  next  attempted,  to  round ■ 
toe  van  skip  of  the  British  -squa¬ 
dron,  and  -.has,  by  engaging  to  lee¬ 
ward,  to  place  us  between  two  tires; 
but,  in  the  act  oi  wearing  for  this 
purpose;  hh  slap  went  on  shore  on 
th-  rocks  of  Lissa. 

The  enemy,  nothing'-" dismayed 
by  the  fate  of  their  commodore, 
still  persevered  in  .heir  resolution 
and  attempt  to  place  the  British 
ships  between  two  fires  :  for  this 
purpose,  their  starboard  division 
passed  under  the  stern  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ships  and  engaged  them  to  lee¬ 
ward,  while  their  larboard  division 
tacked  and  remained  to  windward. 
Here  also  the  French  displayed  na¬ 
val  tactics  much  superior  to  what 
they  usually  exhibit :  their  numeri¬ 
cal  force  in  this  action  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  British, 
and  by  the  judicious  position  of 
their  ships,  some  to  leeward  and 
others  to  windward,  they  reaped 
the  utmost  possible-advantage  from 
this  superiority.  It  is  probable,  that 
having  thus  succeeded  so  far,  in 
turning  as  it  were  our  own  ma¬ 
noeuvres  against  ourselves,  they  an¬ 
ticipated  the  same  result  which  had 
uniformly  followed  when  they  had 
been  attacked  by  us  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  But  they  were  doomed  to 
be  disappointed  :  though  they  dis¬ 


played  more  than  their  accustom¬ 
ed  skill,  and  followed  up  that  skill 
with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  bravery,  yet  they  were 
met  by  superior  skill,  activity,  and 
bravery.  The  knowledge  that  a 
British  seaman  possesses  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  is  not  so  routine  arid  mecha¬ 
nical,  as  to  be  baffled  and  serve 
him  in  no  stead  when  he  is  placed 
in  unusual  circumstances;  nor  even 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  his 
own  weapons  are  turned  against 
himself.  Every  principle  of  naval 
tactics,  and  every  modification  of 
those  principles,  are  so  completely 
and  utterly  under  his  command, 
that  he  can  apply  them  without 
hesitation  or  delay  to  any  emer¬ 
gency  ;  while  the  promptitude  arid 
skill  of  the  common  seamen  are 
such  in  the  management  of  the 
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ships,  that  what  the  captain  orders 
is  sure  to  be  speedily  and  most 
adroitly  performed.  Had  this  not 
been  the  case, — had  the  knowledge 
oi  our  naval  officers  in  this  well- 
contested  engagement  been  super¬ 
ficial  and  confined, — or  had  our  sek- 
men  been  disconcerted  or  awkward 
when  they  found  themselves  in  that 
position  attacked,  in  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  the  as¬ 
sailants,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  battle  would  at  least  have  been 
dubious  in  its  result.  Such  how¬ 
ever  it  was  not :  notwithstanding 
the  British  squadron  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  most  tremendous  and 
raking  fire,  the  enemy  gained  no 
other  advantage :  he  made  no  im¬ 
pression  on  our  ships.  At  eleven 
o’clock,  about  two  hours  after  the 
action  commenced,  one  of  the 
French  frigates  struck  her  colours, 
and  a  short  time  afterwards  an¬ 
other  followed  her  example.  These 
two  vessels  had  attacked  the  Bri¬ 
tish  fleet  to  tine  leeward  ;  those  who 
had  attacked  to  the  windward,  see. 
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endeavoured  to  escape :  mi;  they 
were  pursued  as  close  as  the  dis¬ 
abled  state  of  the  British  squadron 
.would  permit ;  and  one  of  these 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  leav¬ 
ing  the  British  in  possession  of  the 
Corona  of  44  guns,  and  the  Bel- 
lona  of  32  guns :  besides  these, 
the  Favourite  of  4-4*  guns,  which  had 
run  on  shore  on  the  rocks  of  Iussa, 
shortly  afterwards  blew  up.  There 
escaped  of  the  French  squadron 
the  corvette  and  two  frigates, 
which  took  shelter  in  the  port  of 
Lessina. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  one  of  the  frigates  engaged  to 
the  leeward  of  the  British  fleet, 
namely,  the  Flora,  struck  her  co¬ 
lours.  At  this  time  the  Amphion, 
captain  Hoste,  to  whom  she  struck, 
was  closely  engaged  with  the  Bel- 
loira  who  .was  endeavouring  to  rake 
him.  In  this  situation,  he  could 
not  spare  a  boat  to  take  possession 
of  the  Flora.  As,  however,  cap¬ 
tain  Hoste  considered  this  vessel  as 
his  own,  he  ceased  to  molest  her, 
though  both  he  and  captain  Gor¬ 
don  of  the  Active  had  it  in  their 
power  to  have  sunk  her.  bhe,  how¬ 
ever,  took  advantage  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  being  employed,  the  one  in  at¬ 
tacking  the  Bellona,  and  the  other 
in  pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  to  hoist 
her  colours  again  and  get  off.  In 
consequence  of  this  dishonourable 
behaviour,  captain  Hoste,  after  the 
action  had  ceased,  wrote  a  very 
proper  and  spirited  letter  to  mon¬ 
sieur  Pcridier,  the  captain  of  the 
Flora,  claiming  her  as  his  prize, 
and  calling  upon  him  and  his  of¬ 
ficers  as  men  of  honour  to  attest 
that  she  had  struck  her  colours. 
This  letter  was  not  replied  to  by 
captain  Peridier,  but  by  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Danac,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  former  was  too  ill 


of  his  wcvnds-  to  write  ;  a  mostnw 

worthy  air unce  to.  prevent,  -the  he  h 
cessit  y  eitke  -  ms  ..attesting  a  ?  a  i.v  i 
hood,  or  of  hL  <-■  r  senuog  to  gtv  1 
up  Ins  vessel.  It  is  mso  worth  yje  I 
remark,  that  the  letter  aetmffi-  I 
sent  in  answer  to  captain  Hostel 
was  neither  signed  nor  dated.  Th 
statement  it  contained  was,  tha. 
the  colours  of  the  Flora  had  beer  i 
cut  down  by  a  shot,  and  that  sh<. 
never  intended  to  strike  them.  .j 

Whoever  has  read  attentively  the 
accounts  of  the  different  naval  ac 
tions  in  which  the  French  havt 
been  engaged  since  the  revolution 
must  recollect  several  instances  o 
a  conduct  equally  mean  and  disho¬ 
nourable  $  while  it  would  be  ditfl 
cult  to  point  out  a  single  instance  o:  < 
such  conduct  in  the  naval  officer: 
of  France  who  served  under  tlie  ole 
regime.  Whatever  may  have  beer  i 
the  faults  of  the  old  government  of 
that  country,  it  is  certain  that  it  in¬ 
fused  a  spirit  of  honour  to  which  at 
present  it  is  very  much  a  stranger,  j 
It  is  not  the  least  of  the  evils  to  j 
which  the  present  military  spirit  of  i 
the  French  ruler  has  given  birth,  I 
that  in  his  own  conduct,  as  well  as  t 
in  that. of  his  officers,  every  ad  van-  i 
tage  is  deemed  fair  which  can  be  { 
gained  over  an  enemy,  even 
though  that  advantage  is  gained  ; 
at  the  expense  of  truth  and  honour." 

After  the  engagement,  captain 
Hoste  found  that  the  French  fleet  \ 
had  on  board  five  hundred  troops,  r 
for  the  purpose  of  garrisoning  the 
island  of  Lissa  with  every  thing 
requisite  for  its  fortification ;  so 
that,  besides  die  capture  of  the 
frigates,  this  victory  performed  an 
important  service,  by  preventing 
the  possession  and  fortification  of 
this  island.  The  loss  in  this  action 
was  very  severe,  though  not  more 
so,  than,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
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md  their  having  been  enabled  to 
•ake  the  British,  jnight  have  been 
expected  and  anticipated.  There 
were  fifty  killed,  and  one  hundred 
land  fifty  wounded. 

j 

The  other  gallant  naval  enter¬ 
prise,  to  which  we  alluded  as  hav¬ 
ing  taken  place  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  was  performed  off  the 
island  of  Corsica  by  the  Pomone, 
Unite,  and  Scout,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  captain  Barrie.  This 
officer  had  received  information 
that  the  enemy  had  three  vessels 
lying  in  Sagoue  bay,  in  the  island 
■/>f  Corsica  ;  and  though  the  position 
they  occupied  was  naturally,  as 
well  as  artificially,  very  strong,  he 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  at¬ 
tacking  them.  He  was  induced  to 
form  this  resolution,  from  knowing 
that  the  enemy’s  vessels  were  taking; 
m  timber  for  the  use  of  the  ships 
that  were  building  at  Toulon  ;  and 
if  these  vessels  could  be  taken  or 
destroyed,  it  would  be  impossible, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  to  procure  any  timber  from 
that  island.  On  the  30th  of  April 
captain  Barrie  arrived  in  Sag  one 
bay :  at  first  he  determined  to 
attempt  to  take  the  fort  and  bat- 
tefy,  under  which  the  enemy’s  ves¬ 
sels  lay,  by  surprise  ;  but  this  de¬ 
sign  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
Unite  not  being  able  to  get  up  in 
time.  As  soon  as  captain  Barrie 
got  near  enough,  he  observed  that 
the  enemy  were-  in  possession  of  the 
heights',  arid  ready  to  receive  and 
repel  his  attack.  There  were  about 
two  hundred  regular  troops  with 
field  pieces,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  armed.  On  the 
battery  four  guns  were  mounted  ; 
and  on  a  martello  tower  above  the 
•  there  was  one  piece  of  can- 
v.  ■  ■■■  thvee  ships  of  the  ene- 

d  within  a  cable’s 

'  of  me  'j:-; dcry,  with  their 
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cables  on  shore,  and  their  broad-  ' 
sides  towards  the  sea. 

Captain  Barrie  immediately  de¬ 
termined  on  his  plan  of  attack, 
though  there  were  many  obstacles 
in  tlie  way.  The  bay  was  so  small 
that  it  was  impossible  to  approach 
near  enough,  without  being,  exposed 
to  a  raking  fire  both  from  the  bat¬ 
tery  and  the  ships :  it  was  therefore 
thought  necessary  at  first  to  attack 
them  with  the  boats ;  and  the  crews, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and 
danger  were  so  great  and  so  close  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes,  that  they  could  not 
but  see  it  in  its  full  force,  volun¬ 
teered  their  services  to  land  :  but  a 
breeze  springing  up,  captain  Bar¬ 
rie  preferred  having  the  ships  towed 
into  the  bay.  At  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  the  action  was  commenced 
within  range  of  grape:  it  lasted 
without  intermission  till  about  half 
after  seven,  when  one  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  vessels- was  observed  to  he  on 
fire:  shortly  afterwards  the  rest 
also  were  in  the  same  condition, 
and  the  battery  and  tower  were  si¬ 
lenced.  Thus  in  a  very  short  time 
the  whole  object  of  the  attack  was 
completely  answered,  and  that  with 
the  very  trifling  loss  of  two  killed 
and  nineteen  wounded; 

The  exploit  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne  was  of  a  different  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  exhibits  British  seamen  as 
capable  of  deceiving  as  well  as  of 
conquering  the  enemy.  On  the 
24th  of  August  his  majesty’s  ship 
Diana,  commanded  by  captain 
Ferris,  in  company  with  the  Semi- 
ram  is  commanded  by  captain  Ri¬ 
chardson,  being  near  the  Cordovan 
light-house,  discovered  four  of  the 
enemy’s  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Garonne,  within  the  shoals, 
under  the  protection  of  an  armed 
brig.  It  appeared  to  captain  Fer¬ 
ris  impossible  to  attack  them  open¬ 
ly  j  he  determined  therefore  to  have 
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recourse  to  a  stratagem  ;  and  this 
required  the  utmost  promptitude 
and  coolness  in  the  execution,  lest 
before  the  enterprise  succeeded  the 
deceit  should  be  discovered.  The 
English  vessels  therefore  approach¬ 
ed  the  mouth  of  the  river  under 
French  colours ;  and  so  completely 
•were  the  enemy  deceived  that  a  pi- 
'  lot  came  on  board  them  :  by  their 
direction  and  assistance  the  ships 
were  anchored  after  dark- near  the 
batteries  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Captain  Barrie  then  dispatched 
three  boats  from  the  Diana,  which 
were  seconded  and  supported  by 
four  from  the  Semiramis.  Still  the 
enterprise  was  hazardous  and  of 
doubtful  success ;  because  it  did 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
bravery  of  those  employed  as  upon 
their  promptitude  and  secrecy. 
The  convoy  which  the  boats  were 

4 

sent  to  attack  and  destroy  lay  about 
four  miles  higher  up  the  river  :  at 
hist  the  tide  was  adverse  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  boats  ;  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night,  however,  it  be¬ 
came  favourable  ;  and  the  convoy 
was  captured  Still  there  wars  a 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  and 
overcome  in  getting  'he  captured 
vessels  and  the  boats  safe  to  the 
ships,  as  they  were  much  higher  up 
the  river  than  the  gun-boars.  Cap¬ 
tain  Barrie,  therefore,  in  die  morn¬ 
ing  resolved  to  attack  the  gun¬ 
boats  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  up  the  artifice  he  had  hitherto 
so  successfully  practised.  And  in 
this  latter  part  of  .  the  enterprise  he 
was  equally  fortunate ;  for  he  de¬ 
ceived  '  the  enemy  so  completely, 
that  the  captain  of  the  port,  who 
also  commanded  one  of  the  armed 
brigs,  came  on  board  the  Diana 
to  offer  his  services,  and  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  an  English  ship 
till  he  was  actually  on  tier  deck.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  two  armed 


bngs  were  captured;  and  captaii 
Barrie  in  his  official  dispatch  men 
tions  an  incident  most  descriptive  o  > 
the  character  of  British  seamen 
“  It  adds  (says  he)  to  the  lustr<  1 
that  the  officers  and  men  achieved 
the  humanity  they  displayed  to  th< 
overpowered  captives  in  putting 
them  belowr  without  the  force  o  ■; 
arms  and  an  unnecessary  effusion  I 
of  blood.” 

It  was  utterly  impossible  now  foi  I 
the  enemy  to  be  longer  deceived  ; 
accordingly  the  batteries  openec  ! 
their  fire  upon  the  ships  ;  but  the  i 
Semiramis*  as  if  in  contempt  o  ! 
their  fire,  pursued  and  drove  or 
shore,  and  there  burnt  under  theii 
very  guns,  the  armed  brig  the 
captain  of  which  had  been  decoyed 
on  board  the  Diana.  In  the  whole 
of  this  transaction  we  had  only 
three  men  wounded.  Five  vessels, 
of  the  enemy  were  taken,  and  one 
was  burnt. 

In  narrating  the  particulars  of 
the  action  off  the  island  of  Lissa 
in  the  Mediterranean,  we  did  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  skill  and  bravery  dis¬ 
played  by  the  French  squadron  : 
we  have  now  to  notice  another  na¬ 
val  engagement,  in  which,  though 
they  did  not  exhibit  the  same  skiil, 
they  displayed  equal  intrepidity. 
Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  Isle , 
of  France,  three  French  frigates, , 
full  of  troops  for  irs  protection,  were 
knowm  to  be  in  trie  Indian  seas,  and 
at  first  it  was  hoped  that,  being-  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  capture  of  the  island, 
they  might  enter  its  harbour,  and 
thus  become  an  easy  and  bloodless 
prey.  This,  however,  did  not 
happen:  still  there  wrere  well-* 

grounded  hopes  that  they  would 
ultimately  fall  into  our  hands ; 
since,  bemg  destitute,  or  nearly  so, 
of  waiter,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  proceed  t 
somewhere  in  those  seas  to  procure 

that 
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that  article'before  they  could  think 
of  returning  to  Europe.  Three 
frigates,  therefore,  the  Astrea, 
Phebe,  and  Galatea,  and  the  Race¬ 
horse,  a  brig,  were  dispatched  in 
quest  of  them  :  for  a  long  time 
their  search  was  fruitless,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  spread  themselves 
widely  oyer  the  Indian  seas.  At 
last  it  occurred  that  the  island  of 
Madagascar  was  the  most  likely 
place  to  find  them,  or  rather  that 
it  was  the  only  place  to  which  they 
could  resort  for  a  supply  of  water. 
On  the  19th  of  May  the  enemy  were 
discovered  off  the  coast  of  that 
island  :  they  were  immediately 
chased,  but  it  was  upwards  of  ten 
hours  before  they  were,  come  up 
with.  The  English  seamen,  in  the 
mean  time,  manifested  their  usual 
impatience  for  battle;  and  many  of 
them  expressed  a  wish,  tnat  during 
the  chase  the  Racehorse  might 
be  outsailed,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  an  equality  in  point  of 
force  and  numbers  between  them 
and  the  French  !  At  last  the  As¬ 
trea  came  up  with  them,  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  fire  of  two,  before  the 
Phebe  and  Galatea  could  join  and 
support  her.  The  weather  was  very 
favourable  to  the  enemy  ;  for,  by 
falling  calm  every  now  and  then,  it 
left  first  the  Astrea,  and  then  the 
Phebe  and  Galatea  exposed  to  their 
whole  fire.  The  Galatea  was  so 
much  damaged  as  to  be  obliged  to 
make  the  signal  for  immediate  as¬ 
sistance  :  while  the  other  two  ships 
were  affording  her  this,  the  enemy 
made  sail  in  order  to  escape.  As 
the  Galatea  was  unable  to  renew 
the  attack,  the  Phebe  and  Astrea, 
after  assisting  her,  went  agam  in 
pursuit  of  the  French.  Upon  com¬ 
ing  up  with  them  they  found  that 
the  force  oh  each  side  was  still 
equal ;  for  the  Nereide,  one  of  the 
enemy’s  squadron,  had  been  as 


completely  disabled  as  th?  Galatea, 
and  had,  like  her,  gone  out  of  the 
action..  The  bait ie  recommenced 
by  the  Astrea  pouring  a  dreadful 
broadside  into  the  French  commo¬ 
dore’s  ship  (La  Renommee):  in¬ 
stead  of  returning  inshemade  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  board  the  Astrea  ;  which  if 
she  had  been  able  to  effect,  she  most 
probably  would  have  carried  her, 
as  she  was  full  of  soldiers.  This, 
however,  was  prevented  by  the 
skilful  manoeuvres  of  the  Astrea. 

The  scene  now  was  truly  awful : 
the  night  was  dark  and  dismal,  in¬ 
terrupted  only  by  the  flashes  and 
noise  of  the  four  ships;  for  the 
Phebe  by  this  time  had  come  up, 
and  attacked  the  French  commo¬ 
dore  under  the  stern.  After  a  very 
gallant  resistance  she  struck ;  and 
the  Clorinde  (the  name  of  the  third 
ship)  soon  followed  her  example. 
But  in  this  case,  too,  the  want  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  honour,  too  often  evinced 
by  the  French  of' the  present  day, 
was  manifest ;  for  the  Clorinde,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  English  had  not  a 
boat  that  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
sent  to  take  possession  of  her,  made 
all  sail  away  :  she  was  pursued  for 
three  hours,  but  the  Astrea  and 
Phebe  were  both  too  much  disabled 
to  carry  on  the  pursuit.  The 
slaughter  was  very  great  on  board 
of  the  French  commodore’s  ship.  La 
Renommee,  there  being  upwards 
of  100  killed  and  wounded; 
amongst  the  first  was  the  commo¬ 
dore  himself :  he  was  wounded 
early  in  the  engagement,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  quit  his  quarters  ;  when 
another  shot  killed  him.  On 
board  the  Nereide  there  were  130 
killed  and  wounded;  her  captain 
also  was  killed.  The  action  from  first 
to  last  continued  seven  hours,  du¬ 
ring  which  the  attack  was  renewed 
four  times ;  yet;  on  heard  the  As¬ 
trea  there  were  only  two  hren 
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killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  This 
comparatively  trifling  loss  seems  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  enemy  elevating 
their  guns  too  high,  and  of  our 
seamen  being  very  attentive  to  the 
manoeuvring  of  their  sails.  On 
board  of  rite  Phebe  there  were 
twenty -four  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Galatea,  not  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  night  action,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  would  have 
escaped  with  but  little  loss.  This 
however  was  not  the  case,  for  she 
had  sixteen  killed  and  forty-five 
wounded. 

On  the  Saturday  after  the  action 
the  Nereide  was  discovered  lying  in 
Tamatave  bay,  in  Madagascar. 
As  the  entrance  to  this  bay  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous;  and  as,  besides, 
she  was  under  the  protection  of  a 
battery,  and  moored  across  the  en¬ 
trance,  it  was  thought  imprudent 
to  attack  her.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  in,  to  summon  them  to  sur¬ 
render  :  this  they  agreed  to  do,  on 
condition  they  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
should  be  sent  to  -France :  with 
these  terms  the  English  commodore 
complied,  and  the  Nereide  was 
taken  possession  of. 

In  the  opinion  and  judgement  of 
some  of  our  readers,  perhaps  we 
may  seem  to  have  dwelt  too  fully 
and  minutely  on  the  particulars  of 
these  naval  actions ;  more  so,  they 
may  allege  than  either  ifieir  own 
meiits  deserve,  or  than  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  spac^  and  notice 
we  have  allotted  to  other  portions 
of  British  history  This  objection 
certainly  wears  the  appearance  of 
being  appropriate  and  iorcible; 
but  upon  a  close  examination  it  w ill 
be  discovered  not  to  be  well- 
grounded.  The  state  of  maritime 
warfare  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  is  become  of  such  a  nature, 


that  no  actions  on  a  grand  scale, 
where  fleets  are  engaged,  or  bring¬ 
ing  after  them  most  important  and 
decisive  results,  can  now  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  times  of  their  occur¬ 
rence  are  gone  by.  France  can 
meet  this  country  on  the  sea,  now, 
only  with  a  few  detached  vessels. 
But  though  engagements  between 
a  few  frigates  do  not  strike  the . 
mind  so  much  as  naval  actions  be¬ 
tween  numerous  and  formidable  ■ 
fleets,  yet  they  are  perhaps  more 
advantageous  for  the  exercise  and 
display  both  of  nautical  skill  and 
enterprise,  and  of  real  courage. 
We  must  also  do  the  eremythe 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
generally  fight  better  when  their 
single  frigates,  or  at  least  when  a 
few  ships  are  opposed  to  us,  than 
when  they  meet  us  on  our  element 
with  a  large  fleet.  As  therefore  * 
there  can  now  be  no  instances  of 
our  naval  superiority  displayed  in 
engagements  on  a  large  scale,  we 
must  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon 
those  that  do  occur,  as  they  give 
proofs  that  our  superiority  still  con¬ 
tinues,  and  that  we  still  have  in  our 
navy  botn  officers  and  seamen,  who, 
when  the  occasion  called  for  it,  and 
the  opportunity  occurred,  would  ri¬ 
val  the  heroes  of  Trafalgar. 

Besides,  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  details  of  these  actions  between 
our  frigates  and  those  of  the  ene¬ 
my  is  more  adapted,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  to  bring  out  to 
particular  and  distinguished  notice 
nautical  skill  and  enterprise,  and 
also  to  render  them  more  perfect. 
In  the  action  between  the  French 
squadron  and  ours  off  the  island  of 
Lissa  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
French  had  an  opportunity  of  exe¬ 
cuting  that  particular  manoeuvre, 
on  which  many  are  disposed  to 
think  that  our  naval  superiority 
and  success  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
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depend  :  we  allude  to  breaking  the 
line,  and  making  the  attack  at 
once  on  the  leeward  and  windward 
side  of  the  foe  ;  and  this  manoeuvre 
they  undoubtedly  endeavoured  to 
execute  With  considerable  address 
and  skill,  and  in  part,  indeed,  suc¬ 
ceed'd.  But  the  result  clearly  de¬ 
monstrates  that  there  is  something 
more,  something  much  deepej  and 
fisr  beyond  this  manoeuvre, to  which 
our  naval  superiority  and.  success 
ought  justly  to  be  ascribed.  Indeed, 
till  the  French  officers  and  seamen 
can  rival  ours  in  that'  cool  courage 
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and  skill,  which  makes  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  ship,  under  the’  most 
difficult  and  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  that  can  possibly  occur 
during  a  nav  al  en  gagement,  so  very 
easy  and  complete,  that  their -un¬ 
divided  thoughts  are  occupied  with 
the  battle;  and  moreover,  till,  in 
addition  to  this,  they  can  fill  their 
minds  with  the  firm,  unwavering, 
and  spontaneous  conviction  that 
they  are  invincible, —-they  must  in 
vain  expect  to  -  meet  us  on  the 
ocean  with,  the  smallest  chance  of 
success. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Military  Operations  in  the  Indian  Sea— Importance  of  the  Isle  of  France  to  the 
.Enemy — Description  of  it— Reasons  for  attacking  it — Particulars  of  the  At¬ 
tack  and  Capture— Observations  on  the  good  Effects  resulting  from  Cordiality 
and  Cooperation  between  our  Military  and  Naval  Commanders — more 
common  now.  than  formerly — probably  one  Cause  why  our  Expeditions  are 
successful — Remarks  on-  the  Importance* of  the  Isle  of  France — Ehe  hie  of 
Banda  attache  l  and  captured— Batavia  and.  the  Island  of  Java — Plan 
formed  by  LorUMinto  for  taking  them — Obstacles  and  Difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  Conquest- — Sir  Sara/ el  Auchrnuiy  commands  the'  Expedition— It 
lands — Admirable  Plan  of  Attack  drawn  up  by  Sir  Samvel  Ati.cbm.uty — - 
Carried  into  effect  with  the  utmost  Bravery  and  Success,  notwithstanding  the 
very  great.  Superiority  of  the  Enemy — who  are  all  either  killed  or  taken — 
Observation  of  hot  d  Mini  a  on  the  Capture  of  the  French  Isles  and  the  Island 
of  Ja  va.  .  - 


OU  R  great  naval  superiority  had 
enabled  us  to  strip  the  enemy 
of  almost  all  hiscoldni  d  possessions ; 
and  to  put  o if  to  a  very  distant  and 
uncertain  oeriod  indeed,  the  real:- 

i 

zation'  'of  Bonaparte’s  wish  .  and 
expressed  intention  of  securing  by 
the  war  he  Had  engaged  in  against 
this  country,  “ships,  colonies,  and 
commerce.”  Still,  however,  France 
possessed  in  the  Indian  seas  some 
very  valuable,  colonies  ;  valuable 
and  important  to  her,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  great  fertility  and 
1 81 1. 


the  nature  of  their  produce,  and 
'as  affording  a  strong  protection  and 
safe  shelter  to  dre  numerous  pri¬ 
vateers  which  infested  our  East 
India  ships  in  that  sea.  The  island 
of  Bourbon  had  already  fallen  ;  so 
that  the  Isle'  of  France  only  re¬ 
mained  which  could  properly  be 
considered  a  French  island.  As, 
however  Aioiland  had  been  actually, 
as  she  long  had  been  virtually,  a 
constituent  part  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  the  British  government  re¬ 
solved  to  attack  and  conquer  die 
,■  U  Dutch 
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Dutch  possessions  also  in  the  Indi¬ 
an  seas.  The  first  object  of  attack 
was  the  Isle  of  France.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  this  island  will 
fully  point  out  its  advantages,  and 
may  properly  be  given  here  as  form¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  introduction  to 
our  account  of  the  expedition 
against  it. 

The  Isle  of  France,  according  to 
the  admeasurement  of  the  abbe  de 
la  Caille,  is  not  more  than  thirty- 
one  leagues  in  circumference,  about 
eleven  in  length,  and  seven  In 
breadth,  having  a  surface  which 
measures  432,680  acres.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  extremely  healthy,  fertile, 
and  abounding  with  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  scenery. 

The  population  of  the  contiguous 
isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  is  said 
to  have  been  121,000  in  the  year 
1793,  of  whom  a  great  proportion 
are  negro  slaves  ;  and  the  military 
force  consisted  of  5,000  men. 
Raynal  informs  us,  that  in  the  year 
1765  the  population  of  the  Isle  of 
France  was  as  follows  : — 1,469 
white  people,  besides  the  troops  ; 

I, 587  Indians  or  free  negroes ;  and 

II, 881  slaves.  Since  that  period 
the  population  has  probably  very 
considerably  increased. 

The  principal  harbour  of  the 
island  is  Port  Louis,  which  is  si¬ 
tuated  in  20°  10'  south  lat.  and  55° 
long,  east  from  Paris.  The  tides 
are  not  very  perceptible,  those  of 
the  equinox  rising  not  more  than 
three  feet. 

With  regard  to  its  produce,  the 
following  are  the  most  recent 
details.  The  soil  of  the  island  is 
very  diversified.  Although  by  its 
climate  it  is  adapted  for  all  colonial 
productions,  it  has  net  equally  an¬ 
swered  all  the  different  kinds  of 
cultivation  which  the  inhabitants 
have  endeavoured  to  naturalize. 
The  plantations  of  coffee  were  the 


first  adopted;  but  other  objects  of' 
cultivation,  such  as  cotton,  having 
appeared  more  profitable,  coffee 
has  not  become  so  general  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  The  \ 
natives  pretend  that  their  coffee  is 
superior  to  that  of  Mocha.  The  J 
cotton,  in  its  turn,  has  likewise  been 
neglected,  because  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  was  become  more  popu¬ 
lar.  Several  sugar  plantations  have  i 
succeeded.  One  of  their  governors,  ; 
M.  Poivre,  formerly  found  means  i 
to  introduce  plants  of  the  nutmeg, 
cloves,  &c.  from  the  Dutch  spice 
islands.  This  experiment,  how-  ij 
ever,  did  not  prove  successful ;  for  j 
Raynal  tells  us  that  most  of  the 
plants  died,  and  the  rest  were  not 
likely  to  bear  fruit. 

The  principal  advantage  which 
the  French  derived  from  the  island 
was,  that  it  served  as  a  point  from  ; 
which  our  commerce  might  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  annoyed  in  the  Indian 
seas.  The  fatal  experience  of  the- ; 
East  India  company,  and  of  the  : 
private  traders  on  the  coasts  of  Co¬ 
romandel  and  Malabar,  has  prov-  j 
ed  that  nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  for  attaining  that  object. 
It  served  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  French  frigates,  where  they 
could  be  refitted,  and  where  they 
might  retire  with  their  plunder.  lt» 
was  a  depot  of  captured  produce,1 
and  in  this  view  was  resorted  to  by 
American  traders,  who  brought 
that  produce  to  Europe  which  the 
French  were  unable  to  convey  in 
their  own  merchantmen.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  such  a  nest  of  maraud¬ 
ers  is  the  principal  advantage  that 
we  can  derive  from  the  conquest. 
In  our  hands  it  is  impregnable  as 
long  as  we  command  the  seas, 
and  perhaps  may  be  rendered  a 
station  of  some  importance. 

The  abbe  Raynal  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  view  of  the  political  and 

com- 
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commercial  advantages  of  this  im¬ 
portant  island  : 

“  The  Isle  of  France  must  al¬ 
ways  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  possessions  for  any 
nation  desirous  of  trading  to  Asia. 
It  is  situated  in  the  African  seas, 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  As  it  lies  a  little  out  of 
the  common  track,  its  expeditions 
can  be  carried  on  with  greater  se¬ 
crecy.  Those  who  wish  it  was 
nearer  our  continent,  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that,  if  it  were  so,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reach  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  in  a 
month’s  time,  and  the  most  distant 
gulfs  in  two  months  at  most, 
which  is  an  inestimable  advantage 
to  a  nation,  who,  like  the  French, 
have  no  sea-port  in  India.  This 
island,  though  in  the  same  latitude 
as  the  barren  and  scorching  coasts 
of  Africa,  is  temperate  and  healthy. 
The  soil  is  stony,  but  tolerably 
fertile.  Experience  has  shown  that 
it  will  produce  most  of  the  neces¬ 
saries,  and  even  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Whatever  it  may  want  may 
be  supplied  from  Madagascar  a$d 
from  Bourbon,  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  retained  their  simplicity 
oi  manners,  and  a  taste  for  hus¬ 
bandry. 

“  Great  Britain  sees  with  a  jea¬ 
lous  eye  her  rivals  possessed  of  a 
settlement  which  may  prove  the 
ruin  of  her  flourishing  trade  with 
Asia.  At  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war,  her  utmost  efforts  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  aimed  at  a  colony  that 
threatens  her  richest  treasures. 
What  a  misfortune  for  France, 
should  she  suffer  herself  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  it !  !  ” 

Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the  pre¬ 
parations  that  were  made  for  this 
long  projected  attack  on  the  Isle  of 
France  reached  this  country,  when 
the  account  came  that  the  attack 
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had  been  carried  into  execution 
with  the  most  complete  and  signal 
success.  ;  Thg  land  forces  were 
under  the  command  of  general 
Abercrombie  ;  and  the  fleet  under 
admiral  Bertie.  The  fleet  and  land 
forces  were  collected  in  the  Isle  (of 
Bourbon  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  1810,  where  they  yvere  de¬ 
tained  some  time  under  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  being  joined  by  the  divisions 
from  Bengal  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  As  these  did  not  arrive, 
and  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
the  admiral  and  general  had  resolv¬ 
ed  to  proceed  on  the  enterprise 
without  them];  whenfo  rtunately  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Novem¬ 
ber  the  Bengal  division  arrived. 
The  fleet  immediately  sailed,  and 
soon  arrived  off  the  Isle  of  France. 

This  island  is  nearly  surrounded 
with  a  very  dangerous  reef  of  rocks, 
which  makes  a  landing  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  even  when  the  weather  is 
favourable  and  calm,  and  highly 
dangerous,  if  not  quite  impractica¬ 
ble,  when  the  wind  sets  on  the  shore. 
Besides  this,  the  depth  of  water 
without  this  reef  of  rocks  is  so 
great  that  it  was  generally  consider¬ 
ed  impossible  to  find  a  safe  anchor¬ 
age  for  transports  off  the  island. 
Both  these  circumstances  were  well 
known  to  the  commanders ;  and 
they  had  therefore  adopted  mea¬ 
sure  accordingly.  Before  the  land¬ 
ing  was  attempted,  every  part  of 
the  lee  side,  of  the  island  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  sounded  with  the  most 
minute  and  scrupulous  attention  by 
commodore  Rowley:  by  this  means 
they  not  only  discovered  the- bear¬ 
ings  of  the  different  concealed 
rocks,  but  fortunately  in  the  course 
of  their  survey,  that  a  fleet  might 
safely  anchor  in  a  narrow  passage 
formed  by  a  small  island,  called 
the  Gunners  Coin,  and  the  main¬ 
land  ;  the  openings  in  the  reef  were 
U  2  so 
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so  wide,'  ard  the  sea  so  deep,  that 
several  boats  might  enter  abreast. 
The  only  objection  to  this  place  of 
disembarkation  was,  that  it  would 
land  the  troops  at  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  distance  from  Port  Louis. 

In  consequence  of  the  wind  prov¬ 
ing  light  or  adverse,  the  whole  of 
the  fleet  did  not  arrive  till  the  ‘29th 
of  November.  No  time  was  now  to 
be  lost ;  as  the  enemy,  fully  ap¬ 
prized  of  pur  design,  and  also  of 
the  particular  spot  where  we  intend¬ 
ed  to  attempt  a  landing,  were  in  a 
complete  state  of  preparation  and 
defence.  It  appeared  however  that 
their  object  was  not  so  much  to 
oppose  our  landing,  as  to  reserve 
their  force  for  the  defence  of  For  t 
Louis.  The  disembarkation  was 
therefore  effected  with  no  difficulty 
or  loss,  the  enemy  who  were  col¬ 
lected  on  the  shore  retiring  before 
our  troops,  and  even  evacuating 
Fort  Marlastri,  the  nearest  port  to 
the  British  which  they  occupied. 

The  landing  having  been  effected 
thus  easily,  the  next  .object  was  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  occupying 
a  thick  wood  that  lay  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  along,  in  order  to  arrive  ai 
Port  Louis.  Such  was  however 
the  rapidity  of  our  rrtfirch,  and' 
probably  the  panic  of  the  enefny, 
that  no  opposition  was  offered  by 
the  occupation  of  this  wood.  It 
was  the  intention  of  pencral  Aber- 
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crombie  to  have  pushed  on,  after 
a  few  hours  rest  during  the  night¬ 
time,  for  Port  Louis  :  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  fatigue  the  troops 
bad  undergone  ’ from  their  long 
and  arduous  march  under  a  hot 
sun,  it  was  judged  more  prudent 
-  and  expedient  ro  take  up  a  position 
at  Moulin  a  Poudre,  about  five 
miles  from  the  town.  This  mea¬ 
sure  was  rendered  necessary  also  by 


the  total  want  of  water,  under 
which  the  army  had  suffered  since 
they  effected  their  landing. 

As  an  obstinate  and  probably 
a  tedious  defence  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  was  expected,  general 
Abercrombie  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary,  before- he  advanced  to 
the  main  object  of  his  attack,  to 
secure  supplies  for  his  army  :  for 
this  purpose  a  communication  with 
the  fleet  was  opened  and  preserved, 
by  the  capture  of  the  batteries  at 
Tombeau  and  Tortue. 

Soon  after  the  army  were  put  in 
motion  again,  the  design  of  the 
enemy  became  apparent :  the  route 
of  the  British  lay  along  a  road  so 
narrow  that  they  Were  compelled 
to  march  in  columns,  presenting  a 
weak  front  to  the  attack  of  the 
blench,  while  there  was  a  thick 
wood  on  each  flank  of  the  army 
during  this  part  of  its  progress.* 
Almost  immediately,  therefore,  as 
the  army  was  put  in  motion,  the 
enemy -with  several  field  pieces  took 
up  a  strong  position,  on  their  route, 
and  attacked  the  main  body.  The 
advanced  guards  were  formed  of 
European  troops,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  lieutenant-colonel  Camp¬ 
bell  of  the  S3d  regiment  :  as  soon 
as  the  attack  commenced,  these 
troops  formed  with  as  much  order 
and  regularity  as  the  narrow  ar.d 
broken  state  and  nature  of  the  road 
permitted :  having  formed,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  British  weapon,  the 
bayonet,  and  as  usual  with  the  most 
signal  and  complete  success.  The" 
enemy  were  charged  and  compelled 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery, 
and  with!  many  killed  and  wounded.’ 
On  our  side  lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell  and  another  officer  fell. 

After  this,  the  British  army  took 
up  a  position  in  front  of  the  enemy’s 
lines,  just  without  cannon  shot.  On 
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the  morning  of  the  30th,  every 
preparation  was  made  for  a  general 
attach;  when  the  French  command¬ 
er,  general  de  Caen,  proposed  to 
capitulate.  The  terms  on  which 
he  offered  to  surrender  the  island 
were  modified  and  altered  by  ere- 
neral  Abercrombie  and  admiral 
Bertie  ;  and  thus  altered  and  modi¬ 
fied  they  were  agreed  to  by  general 
de  Caen. 

When  we  consider  the  superiority 
which  we  possessed,  the  terms  may 
be  deemed  rather  too  favourable 
to  the  French  :  by  the  first  article 
of  the  capitulation,  the  land  and 
sea  forces  were  not  to  be  considered 
prisoners  of  war,  but  were  to  be 
conveyed  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  government  to  some  port  in 
France.  >  In  all  our  conquests  and 
hostile  proceedings  against  France, 
we  ought  constantly  and  clearly 
to  bear  in  mind  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  it  is  of  to  break  the  spell 
of  their  military  superiority  and 
success,  to  which  in  a  great  degree 
they  are  indebted  for  their  having- 
been  able  to  subjugate  the  nations 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  should  show 
to  the  world  that  we  can  beat 
them  by  land,  but  also  that  we  can 
and  do  beat  them  so  utterly,  that 
they  have  no  claim  to  ask  or  expect 
other  than  the  most  unconditional 
and  abject  terms.  We  should  re¬ 
member  also,  with  what  contempt 
they  affect  to  speak  of  British 
military  prowess  and  skill  ;  and 
ought  we  not  therefore  to  prove 
that,  they  and  not  we — when  the 
troops  of  the  two  nations  ate  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other — ate  inferior  in 
these  respects  r  But  in  every  in- 
stance  where  we  grant;  them  very 
favourable  and  honourable  terms, 
we  keep  up,  in  some  measure,  the 
delusion  with  respect  to  their  miii- 
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tary  superiority,  which  they  are  so 
anxious  to  circulate.  At  least  we 
do  not  do  all  we  can,  and  all  we 
ought,  to  destroy  it. 

Our  loss  in  this  brilliant  exploit 
was  comparatively  small :  there 

X  J 

were  30  killed,  and  about  150 
wounded  and  missing  :  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  we  took,  there  were  29 
thirty-six  pounders  ;  81  twenty-four 
pounders  ;  46  eighteen  pounders  j 
22  twelve  pounders  ;  and  31  mor¬ 
tars  :  in  ail  209  pieces.  The  ships 
in  Port  Louis  (or  Napoleon,  as  the 
French  now  call  it)  were  one  of  50 
guns,  two  of  44,  one  of  48,  two 
of  36,  one  of  22,  and  one  of  14; 
besides  a  great  number  of  merchant 
vessels  and  privateers.  The  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  were  in  general  very 
valuable ;  and  as  the  island  had  for 
a  long  time  been  the  depot  for  the 
prizes  which  the  French  privateers 
had  captured  in  tire  Indian  seas,  it 
contained  very  valuable  booty  to 
a  very  large  amount. 

,  In  every  respect,  and  in  every 
point  of  view,  this  capture  was 
most  honourable  to  our  arms,  and 
cannot  fail,  either  in  war,  or  when 
the  terms  of  a  general  peace  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  to  be  highly  advantageous 
and  beneficial.  The  utmost  cor¬ 
diality  subsisted,  not  only  between 
the  general  and  admiral,  but  be¬ 
tween  all  the  military  and  naval 
officers  who  were  employed  on 
this  seivice.  Perhaps  we  may  not 
be  speculating  too  widely  from 
truth  or  probability,  when  we  ha¬ 
zard  the  conjecture,  that  the  mere 
common  and  complete  success  of 
our  expeditions  very  lately,  ought 
fairly  and  justly  to  be  attributed  to 
this  cordiality  between  our  naval 
and  militai  y  officers.  Certain  it  is, 
that  whoever  reads  the  history  of 
our  expeditions  during  the  last 
reign,  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
U  3  reign, 
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reign,  must  be  convinced  that  they 
failed  as  often  from  jealousy,  or 
want  of  co-opeTation  and  cordiality 
between  the  naval  and  military 
commanders,  as  from  any  other 
cause.  In  the  first  instance,  every 
thing  depends  upon  cordiality  and 
co-operation,  with  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
embarkation  of  the  trOops  :  if  the 
commanders  differ  about  the  place 
where  this  should  be  effected,  or 
about  the  manner  and  time  of  ef¬ 
fecting  it,  the  expedition  must  com* 
mence  very  inauspiciously  :  after¬ 
wards,  if  we  suppose  it  be  actually 
landed  at  the  time  and  place  most 
proper  and  advantageous  for  their 
future  progress  and  success,  still 
cordiality  and  co-operation  aie  ne¬ 
cessary.  In  most  cases,  the  army 
must  draw  its  supplies  from  the 
ships  5  and  in  many  instances,  if  the 
armed  vessels  are  properly  station¬ 
ed  and  employed,  they  may  second 
most  effectually  and  opportunely 
the  operations  of  the  army.  If  the 
expedition  should  prove  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  there  should  be  a  necessity 
for  a  reembarkation  in  the  face  of 
a  superior  foe,  with  troops  worn  out, 
harassed,  and  dispirited,  in  what 
a  forlorn  and  desperate  situation  will 
they  be  placed,  if  the  navy  does 
not  protect  their  re-embarkation. 
All  these  points,  in  which  mutual 
cordiality  and  cooperation  are  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  success  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion,  are  sufficiently  obvious  ;  but 
there  must  be  many  other  points,  in 
which  they  are  not  less  desirable. 
It  is  therefore  not  making  too  sweep¬ 
ing  an  assertion  to  maintain,  that 
next  to  the  choice  of  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  commanders  both  by  sea 
and  land,  the  success  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  must  depend  upon  those  com¬ 
manders  being  animated  by  one 
spirit,  and  working  cheerfully  and 
zealously  together  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  one  great  end. 


We  have  said  that  the  capture  of 
the  Isle  of  France  was  not  only 
honourable  to  the  British  arms,  hut 
that  it  must  also  prove  highly  be¬ 
neficial  and  advantageous,  either  in 
war,  or  when  the  terms  of  a  general 
peace  are  arranged.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  expatiate  on  the  benefit 
and  advantage  it  must  be  of  to  us, 
while  the  war  continues  :  if  it  were 
only  that  by  its  capture  we  deprive 
the  enemy  of  every  place  of  Tefuge 
and  protection  for  the  numerous 
privateers  which  infest  the  Indian 
seas,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  im¬ 
portant  acquisition  ;  but  in  another 
point  of  view,  which  to  many  in¬ 
deed  may  seem  fanciful  and  unsub¬ 
stantial,  it  ought  to  be  hailed  as  an 
important  conquest.  “It  leaves 
the  high-way  of  the  seas  open  and 
unimpeded  to  our  course,  it  gives 
the  meanest  of  our  dependents  li¬ 
berty  to  go  where  he  pleases.  There 
is  no  longer  any  interference  ot 
petty  properties  with  our  manerial 
right  upon  the  ocean  ;  no  one  in 
any  angle  or  recess  thereof  has  the 
power  to  call  upon  those  whom  we 
may  permit  to  sport,  fora  sight  of 
their  deputation.”  Fanciful  and 
unsubstantial  as  this  view  of  the 
subject  may  be  deemed,  it  is  one  of 
great  importance.  France,  by  the  J 
moral  effects  (if  the  term  may  be 
so  applied  without  prostitution) 
which  her  career  of  victory  has 
produced,  has  been  enabled  to  keep 
the  world  in  awe,  and  blinded  to 
her  crimes  :  to  her  means  of  victory 
we  should  oppose  such  as  are  in  our 
power,  that  are  similar  in  their  na¬ 
ture  and  consequences.  The  sea  is 
ours  :  let  it  be  so  understood  and 
acknowledged  by  the  world  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  let  our  conduct 
on  this  our  natural  and  legitimate 
domain  form  a  direct  and  striking 
contrast  to  the  behaviour  which 
France  exhibits  on  the  land.  While 
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she  claims  and  seizes  that  to  de¬ 
stroy  and  ravage, — to  spread  wide 
and  found  deeply  the  empire  of 
slavery  and  wretchedness,— let  us 
claim  and  seize  on  the  sea,  in  order 
to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  her 
schemes ;  so  that,  while  by  our  na¬ 
val  supremacy  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  share  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world  with  her,  there  should 
exist  as  little  doubt  that  our  mo¬ 
tives  and  objects  in  so  doing  are 
completely  the  reverse  of  hers  ; 
that  while  she  shall  be  long  re¬ 
garded  as  the  destroying  angel,  we 
may  be  hailed  as  the  angel  that 
blesses  and  benefits  mankind. 

Of  the  advantage  which  Great 
Britain  would  probably  derive  from 
the  acquisition  of  this  island,  at  the 
period  of  a  peace  between  her  and 
France, *it  is  needless  to  say  much ;  for 
it  is  obvious  that  the  only  method  in 
our  power,  by  which  we  can  hope, 
either  during  the  war,  to  counter- 
balance  the  great  accession  of  ter¬ 
ritory  which  the  French  arms  have 
acquired  ;  or  at  a  peace  to  narrow 
the  extent  Of  her  empire,  consists 
in  conquering  the  islands.  Thus, 
if  it  is  thought  fit,  we  shall  have 

n- 

conquests  to  set  off  against  con¬ 
quests  ;  and  it  most  probably  will 
be  as  great  an  object  withour  enemy 
to  regain  his  colonial  possessions, 
as  it  must  be  with  us  to  replace  .the 
nations  of  the  continent  in  some 
respect  on  their  ancient  footing. 
But  as  the  prospect  of  peace,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  mankind,  is  very  re¬ 
mote  and  uncertain ;  and  as  besides, 
during  the  present  disposition  and 
.power  of  the  French,  the  nations 
cm  the  continent  could  only  regain  a 
nominal  independence,  it  may  be 
more  prudent  and  more  conducive 
to  the  real  interest  of  this  country, 
formally  to  annex  our  most  valua¬ 
ble  and  important  conquests  to  the 
British  empire.  In  our  account  of 


the  affairs  of  Malta,  we  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  dwell  upon  this  opinion, 
and  it  was  in  some  degree  acted 
upon  soon  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Isle  of  France ;  since  in  a  pro-? 
clamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island,  issued  by  lord  Minto,  *as 
governor-general  of  India,  they 
were  led  to  expect  and  anticipate 
the  formal,  full,  and  unalienable  an¬ 
nexation  of  the  island  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire. 

The  next  enterprise  in  the  Indian 
seas,  which  comes  under  our  notice, 
had  for  its  object  the  capture  of 
Banda  Neira,  the  chief  of  the  Dutch 
Spice  Islands.  On  this  expedition 
admiral  Drury,  commanding  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  sent  the 
Caroline,  Piedmontese,  and  Bara- 
couta,  under  the  orders  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  captain  Cole  of  the  Caro¬ 
line.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1S10, 
this  force  was  assembled  near  the 
island.  Captain  Cole,  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  a  landing,  and  that 
the  enemy  had  lined  the  shore  with 
batteries  and  a  strongbody  of  troops 
to  oppose  him,  thought  it  prudent 
to  select  400  officers  and  men  for 
the  undertaking  ;  but  the  state  of 
the  weather  was  such,  on  the  night 
chosen  for  the  attack,  that  not  quite 
200  could  be  employed  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  of  those  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  out,  was  the 
greater  part  of  a  detachment  of  the 
Madras  European  regiment,  from 
whom  he  had  expected  the  most 
steady  support  and  assistance.  The 
badness  of  the  weather,  however, 
which  had  prevented  his  employing 
the  whole  of  the  force  selected  for 
this  enterprise,  afterward  proved 
favourable  to  him,  and  enabled 
him  to  advance  near  the  shore  with 
more  secrecy.  A  heavy  rain  ac¬ 
companied  with  darkness  concealed 
the  boats  that  were  employed  on 
this  occasion,  so  effectually  and  so 
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long  that  they  were  enabled  to  land 
within  100  yards  of  a  battery  of 
ten  guns.  No  time  was  lost  in  at¬ 
tacking  this  battery  :  it  was  taken 
in  the  rear ;  and  without  a  single 
znusquet  having  been  fired,  it  be¬ 
came  ours,  at  the  very  moment 
the  enemy  were  at  their  guns  with 
lighted  matches.  Day-light  now* 
began  to  appear  ;  and  as  the  most 
difficult  and  hazardous  part  of  the 
enterprise  was  still  to  be  achieved, 
the  situation  of  this  small  corps  be¬ 
came  truly  critical.  The  castle  of 
Belgica  was  the  next  object  of  at¬ 
tack  :  towards  this,  directed  by  a 
guide,  they  marched  without  delay : 
as  they  approached  it,  the  sound 
of  the  bugle  calling  the  enemy  to 
its  defence  was  distinctly  heard. 
Within  twenty  minutes  after  the 
British  force  arrived,  the  scaling- 
ladders  were  placed  against  the 
outer  walls  of  the  castle  :  these 
were  soon  carried  ;  and  the  scaling- 
ladders,  being  hauled  up,  were 
placed  against  the  inner  work, 
under  a  sharp  fire  from  the  garri¬ 
son.  Nothing  however  could  with¬ 
stand  the  bravery  of  our  troops : 
the  enemy,  after  firing  a  few  guns, 
fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  the 
commander  dead,  and  thirty-two 
prisoners.  When  the  day  broke 
out,  the  castle  was  completely  in 
possession  of  the  British  ;  but  the 
fort  of  Nassau  and  the  Sea-defences 
vv£re  still  held  by  the  enemy.  The 
commander  of  the  fort  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  surrender ;  but  some 
delav  occurring  in  his  returning 
his  answer,-  and  the  guns  of  the 
fort  beginning  to  ffre  upon  the 
Caroline,  captain  Cole  sent  a  second 
flag,  stating  his  determination  to 
storm  Nassau  immediately,  and  to 
lay  the  town  in  ashes,  unless  the 
colours  were  instantly  struck.  This 
determined  conduct  had  the  desired 
effect ;  the  colours  were  struck,  and 


the  British  gained  possession  of  the 
two  forts,  and  several  batteries, 
mounting  DO  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  defended  bv  nearly  700  dis- 

J  J  * 

ciplined  troops  and  militia. 

Although  in  the  conquest  both 
of  the  Isle  of  Trance  and  of  Banda 
every  thing  that  could  have  been 
anticipated  and  wished  for,  from 
the  display  and  exertion  of  British 
skill  and  valour,  was  effected,  yet 
in  neither  instance  was  the  scene  of 
action  so  extensive,  the' difficulties  so 
great,  the  opposition  so  powerful, 
nor  the  result  so  truly  splendid  and 
important,  as  in  the  capture  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  of  Java!  Lord  Minto,  go- 
vernor-genei  al  of  India,  under 
whose  auspices  and  directions  the 
conquest  of  the  Isles  of  Bourbon 
and  France  had  been  accomplished, 
had  formed  a  plan  for  adding  Java 
also  to  the  British  colonial  empire.. 
Batavia,  the  capital  of  this  island, 
had  long  been  the  principal  seat  of 
government  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  company  ;  and  from  it  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  the  Dutch  in 
the  days  of  their  independence  and 
prosperity  had  derived  great  wealth 
and  commercial  advantages.  After 
they  fell  under  the  power  of  France, 
Batavia  dwindled  considerably  ;  it 
still  however  was  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  for  the  French 
to  retain,  and  for  us  if  possible  to 
capture.  On  many  accounts  the  re¬ 
tention  of  it  was  desired  by  the 
French  :  while  they  kept  it,  they 
preserved  in  some  degree  their 
character  for  power  among  the 
people  of  the  East  ;  and  it  would, 
also  serve,  if  peace  were  established, 
as  a  point  from  which  they  might 
extend  their  conquests.  We  have 
more  than  once  adverted  to  the 
shock  which  is  gi^ven  to  the  French 
reputation  for  superiority,  by  their 
being  deprived  by  us  of  their  co¬ 
lonial 
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lonial  possessions ;  while  by  the 
very  same  circumstance,  not  only 
oar  power  but  our  influence  is 
extended  and  increased.  To  these 
political  considerations,  which  na¬ 
turally  induced  the  French  to  wish 
to  retain  Batavia,  and  us  to  con¬ 
quer  it,  there  may  be  added  others 
of  a  minor  character  and  import¬ 
ance.  In  consequence  of  our  long- 
continued  and  decided  naval  supe¬ 
riority,  the  Dutch  had  not  been 
able  to  transmit  to  Europe  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  their  Eastern  possessions, 
nor  the  money  which  they  had  for 
years  accumulated  there.  At  Ba¬ 
tavia  therefore,  or  at  least  in  other 
parts  of  the  isle  of  Java,  much 
booty  was  expected.  There  whs 
still  another  circumstance  which 
rendered  the  conquest  of  this  place 
of  importance  to  us:  while  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  from 
the  shelter  and  protection  it  afford¬ 
ed  to  their  cruizers,  it  was  danger¬ 
ous  for  our  East  India  vessels  to 
go  to  or  come  from  China,  by  the 
nearest  and  in  other  respects  the 
safest  passage. 

The  enemy  had  by  no  means 
neglected  the  means  and  supplies 
necessary  to  protect  and  defend 
this  very  important  colony.  General 
Jansens^  an  officer  of  experienced 
courage,  had  the  command  of  it, 
with  a  force  of  upwards  of  10,000 
men,  supported  by  a  numerous 
artillery.  The  island  afforded  many 
situations  naturally  very  strong, 
and  well  adapted  for  defence  :  these 
had  been  fortified  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  that  skill  could  supply  ;  and  as 
the  preparation  that  was  making 
in  our  East  India  territories  for  the 
invasion  of  the  island  was  well 
known,  the  enemy  had  taken  every 
precaution  and  adopted  every 
means  to  oppose  our  landing  and 
protect  themselves.  Besides  these 
obstacles,  which  it- would  be  ne¬ 


cessary  to  overcome  before  this 
colony  fell  into  our  hands,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  climate  threatened  to 
oppose  great  peril.  Batavia  is  well 
known  to  be  perhaps  the  most  un¬ 
healthy  spot  on  the  face  -of  the 
globe  ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
on  many  accounts  that  our  troops 
would  soon  feel  the  effects  of  this 
pestilential  climate.  In  the  first 
place  they  must  unavoidably  under¬ 
go  great  fatigue,  which  of  itself 
would  render  them  more  obnoxious 
to  the  disorders  of  that  climate  ; 
nor  could  they  expect  to  possess 
those  means  of  prevention  or  cure, 
so  easily  and  fully  as  the  troops  to 
whom  they  were  about  to  be  oppos¬ 
ed.  In  the  next  place,  the  troops 
of  the  enemy  having  been  seasoned 
as  it  were,  and  made  acquainted 
with  the  most  faint  and  remote 
symptoms  of  the  epidemic,  were 
less  likely  to  become  its  victims 
than  our  army.  At  first  sight  the 
large  force  which  the  enemy  had 
coi!ectedv  lor  the  defence  of  the 
island,  amounting,  as  has  been 
stated,  to  10,000  men,  might  have 
seemed  to  present  an  obstacle  to  its 
capture,  utterly  insurmountable, 
when  the  very  inferior  number  of 
troops  we  could  employ  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  are  taken  into  the  account. 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  troops  were 
Indians,  who  had  never  been  op¬ 
posed  to  disciplined  European 
troops,  and  on  whose  firmness  and 
courage  little  dependence  could  be 
placed,  It  is  true,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  army  which  we  sent 
out  lor  the  attack  and  capture  of 
the  island  was  also  composed  of 
native  troops ;  but  the  native  troops 
in  our  service  in  the  East  Indies 
have  become  by  experience  and 
discipline,  and  by  being  headed  by 
European  officers,  though  not  equal 
to  European  troops,  yet  certainly 
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in  every  respect  and  point  'of  vieto 
much  superior  to  the  Indian  forces 
of  the  enemy.  Still,  however,  the 
difficulties  which  opposed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  conquest  of  the  island 
were  very  numerous  and  fortnida- 
ble,  and  could  not  have  been  over¬ 
come  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
were,  had  our  commanding’  officer 
been  less  skillful,  or  our  troops  less 
brave. 

Th  is  commanding  officer  was  sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  a  general  who 
had  rendered  himself  honourably 
conspicuous  in  the  unfortunate  and 
disgraceful  affair  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
After  maturely  weighing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plans  for  disembarking  bis 
army,  he  resolved  to  effect  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Batavia.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the  4th  of  August 
1811,  the  troops  were  landed  with¬ 
out  opposition  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  the  city.  The 
force  of  the  enemy  n ad  taken  up  a 
very  strongly  fortified  position 
at  Cornells :  thither  the  British 
general  determined  to  proceed 
without  loss  of  time,  having  first 
taken  possession  of  Batavia,  in  or¬ 
der  that,  by- placing  this  city  in 
his  rear,  he  might  be  able  to  draw 
supplies  for  his  army  from  thence. 
At  first  he  was  apprehensive  that 
the  road  to  Batavia  being  extreme¬ 
ly  strong,  and,  if  well-defended, 
nearly  impracticable,  would  pre¬ 
sent  very  formidable  obstacles  to 
his  progress.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  happily  mistaken :  the  road 
was  not  disputed,  nor  even  occu¬ 
pied,  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  only 
obstacle  he  had  to  encounter  was 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  of 
the  bridge  over  thQ  Angol  river. 
When  the  British  army  had  ad¬ 
vanced  thus  far  on  their  road  to 
Batavia,  that  city  was  observed  to 
be  on  fire  ;  and  the  general  natural¬ 
ly  concluding  that  the  enemy  either 


bad  evacuated  it,  or  meant  to  do 
it,  sent  forward  the  advance  of  the 
army  under  colonel  Gillespie  to  take 
possession  of  it.  On  the  8th  of  the  • 
month  colonel  Gillespie  having 
erected  a  temporary  bridge  over  the 
river,  and  gained  possession  of  the 
suburbs,  the  burghers  applied  for 
protection,  and  surrendered  the  city 
without  opposition,  the  garrison 
having  on  our  approach  retired  to 
Weltevr-eede. 

So  far  the  object  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  had  been  attained  without  loss 
or  opposition  ;  and  the  capture  of 
Batavia  promised  to. forward  and 
assist  the  ulterior  and  more  im¬ 
portant  objects  in  a  very  consider¬ 
able  degree  ;  for  though  the  enemy, 
before  they  evacuated  it,'  had  de¬ 
stroyed  large  storehouses  of  public 
property,  and  had  attempted  to 
destroy  the  remainder,  the  British 
were  enabled  to  preserve  some  large 
and  valuable  granaries.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  inhabitants  had 
abandoned  the  city  :  but  the  Chi- 

J 

nese  settlers,  a  most  useful  and  in¬ 
dustrious  race  of  men,  remained ; 
and  they  were  of  great  service  to 
the  army.  Provisions  also  were 
cheap  and  abundant,  and  the  com¬ 
munication  w  ith  the  fleet  was  easy 
and  expeditious. 

The  next  object  of  attack  was 
the  enemy’s  cantonment  at  Weite- 

j 

vreede,  where  they  had  two  bri¬ 
gades  of  infantry  :  against  this  colo¬ 
nel  Gillespie  was  sent;  but  the  enemy 
abandoned  their  position  on  his  ap¬ 
proach,  and  retired  to  another  in 
front  of  their  strong  lines  at  Cov- 
nelis.  This  new  position  was  very 
strong,  and  it  was  defended  bv  3000 
of  their  best  troops,  supported  by. 
four  guns  of  horse-artillery :  it  was 
however  attacked  with  great  spit  it 
and  gallantry  by  the  corps  under 
colonel  Gillespie  :  the  enemy  de¬ 
fended  themselves  with  great  ob¬ 
stinacy, 
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xtinacy,  so  that  it  was  judged  ex¬ 
pedient  and  necessary  to  attack 
them  with  the  bayonet :  by  means 
of  this,  they  were  completely 
routed  and  their  guns  taken. 

But  the  difficulties  were  now 
only  beginning:  the  enemy-  were 
strongly  entrenched  in  a  position  at 
Cornelis,  between  the  great  river 
Jacatra  and  the  Sloken,  an  artifi¬ 
cial  water-course,  both  of  which 
■were  unfordable.  This  positipn', 
thus  defended  by  nature,  was  in¬ 
closed  by  a  deep  trench  strongly 
palisadoed.  Within  the  lines,  the 
high  grounds  were  covered  and 
protected  by  several  redoubts  and 
batteries  mounted  with  a  great 
number  of  cannon.  In  the  centre 
stood  Fort  Cornells ;  and  the  vrhole 
of  these  very  strong  works  were 
defended  by  a  much  superior  force, 
supported  by  a  numerous  and  well- 
served  artillery.  There  were,  it 
was  evident,  only  two  modes  by 
which  the  enemy  could  be  driven 
out  of  this  entrenchment,  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  it ;  either  by  re¬ 
gular  approaches,  or  by  storming  it 
immediately :  the  former  plan 

could  not  be  adopted,  on  account 
of  the  season,  which  was  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  before  the  forts  could 
be  reduced  by  regular  approaches, 
the  British  army  would  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enter¬ 
prise.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  take  measures  for  carrying  the 
works  by  assault.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  batteries  were  erected,  in  or¬ 
der  that  by  their  fire  the  principal 
redoubts  of  the  enemy  might  be 
disabled  :  after  a  heavy  fire  for  two 
days  this  object  was  fully  accom¬ 
plished-.  The  nearest  batteries  were 
silenced  ;  and  by  the  superiority  of 
the  British  fire  the  enemy  were  evi¬ 
dently  harassed  and  disturbed  in 
every  part  of  their  position. 

The  moment  now  seemed  arrived 


proper  and  propitious  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  assault ;  and  accordingly  on  the 
dawn  of  day,  on  the  26th,  it  was 
made.  Colonel  Gillespie  here  was 
principally  employed,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  preceding  and  preli¬ 
minary  enterprises.  The  object  to 
which  his  efforts  were  directed  by 
the  commanding  officer  was'  a  re¬ 
doubt,  which  the  enemy  had  con¬ 
structed  beyond  the  artificial  water¬ 
course  ;  by  driving  the  enemy 
from  which,  ■  the  British  troops 
might  be  enabled  to  pass  the  bridge 
along  with  them,  and  attack  the 
redoubts  within  the  lines.  At  the 
same  time  that  this  redoubt  was 
attacked,  another  division  under  the 
command  of  lie  yt, -colonel  M£Leod 
was  ordered  to  possess  itself  of 
anoth  erredoubt  on  the  left 5  and 
the  bridge  over  the  river  Jaca¬ 
tra,  by  which  the  interior  of  the 
lines  might  also  be  reached,  was 
the  object  of  the  attack  of  major 
Tule  with  a  third  corps.  While 
these  three  several  attacks  on  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy  were  carrying 
into  execution,  the  remainder  of  the 
British  army  was  directed  to  ad¬ 
vance  against  the  enemy  in  front, 
and,  if  possible,  to  open  a  way 
through  them  into  their  lines. 

It  is  impossible  here  not  to  pause, 
and  to  admire  the  consummate  and 
comprehensive  judgement  and  skill 
with  which-  the  whole  plan  of  attack 
was  formed  and  arranged.  The 
mere  detail  of  it  must,  "even  to  a 
reader  unacquainted  with  military 
tactics,  afford  indubitable  proofs  of 
die  sagacity  of  sir  Samuel  Auch* 
muty’s  mind  ;  it  must  stamp  him 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are 
best  able  to  appreciate  these  matters, 
as  a  master  of  the  military  art. 
Every  part  of  the  plan  was  mu¬ 
tually  connected,  and  the  whole 
was  complete  :  at  the  same  time,  it 
bears  those  marks  of  simplicity, 
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which  distinguish  only  the  opera¬ 
tions  off  nature  and-of  great  'minds. 
Perhaps  in  the  entire  annals  of  mi¬ 
litary  achievements,  boih  ancient 
and  modern,  nothing  will  be  found 
to  surpass  it.  Even  had  the  plan, 
from  any  defect  in  the  execution  of 
it,  or  from  unforeseen  and  unex¬ 
pected  difficulties  that  could  not 
be  overcome,  proved  abortive  and 
unsuccessful,  still  he  who  formed 
it  had  ensured  his  right  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  among  our  greatest  military 
characters. 

But  of  the  want  of  success  of 
such  a  plan,  when  intrusted  for  its 
execution  to  British  officers  and 
troops,  there  was  little  danger,  al¬ 
though  the  enemy  were  so  very  su¬ 
perior,  and  in  every  respect  so  well 
prepared.  General  Jansens  was  in 
the  redoubt  when  the  assault  com¬ 
menced.  Colonel  Gillespie  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  almost  instantaneous¬ 
ly  of  the  bridge  over  the  Sloken, 
under  a  heavy  fre  of  grape  and 
musquetry;  and  passing  the 
bridge  along  with  the  enemy’s 
troops  whom  he  had  driven  from 
their  redoubt,  he  attacked  and  car¬ 
ried  one  of  the  redoubts  within  the 
lines.  Part  of  colonel  Gillespie’s 
corps,  having  been  joined  by  that 
portion  of  the  army  who  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  enemy  in  front,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  that  attack,  attacked  an¬ 
other  of  the  inner  redoubts,  which 
they  also  took.  The  same  success 
attended  the  corps  under  colonel 
M‘Leod.  Four  redoubts  were  now 
in  our  possession,  three  of  which 
were,  within  the  lines.  The  front 
of  the  enemy  was  also  routed,  and 
their  position  in  that  point  laid 
open.  The  only  redoubts  which 
the  enemy  still  occupied  lay  in  his 
rear ;  and  to  these  colonel  Gilles¬ 
pie,  being  joined  by  col.  M‘Leod 
of  the  59th,  directed  his  attention. 


Here  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy* 
artillery,  surrounded  and  protectee 
by  their  cavalry,  were  posted.  Tin 
redoubts,  however,  were  taken  ii 
the  same  masterly  style,  their  ar 
tillery  carried,  and  their  cavalry 
compelled  to  fly.  Soon  after  Fori 
Cornells  was  taken,  and  the  victory 
was  complete. 

In  these  different  actions  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  very  great: 
about  one  thousand  were  buried  in 
the  works ;  immense  numbers  were 
cut  down  in  the  retreat  ;  the  rivers 
were  literally  choked  with  their 
bodies ;  and  the  huts  and  woods 
were  filled  with  the  wounded,  most', 
of  whom  afterwards  died.  Nearly 
five  thousand  prisoners  were  taken, 
among  whom  were  three  general 
officers,  thirty-four  field-officers, 
seventy  captains,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  subaltern  officers.  The  * 
number  of  artillery  and  field-pieces 
that  were  taken  was  very  great  ; 
consisting  of  209  brass  guns,  35 
brass  mortars,  19  brass  howitzers, 
504  iron  guns,  and  743  iron  and 
brass  cannons  and  mortars.  Our 
loss  was  severe  ;  though,  when  the ! 
foicp  opposed  to  our  army,  and  the 
strength  of  the  enemy’s  position,  are 
taken  into  account,  not  more  severe 
than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
We  had  fifteen  officers  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed, 
and  sixty -three  officers  and  upwards 
of  six  hundred  men  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  was  the  gallant 
lieutenant-colonel  M‘Lcod  of  the 
69th  foot. 

Among  the  enemy  who  escaped 
was  general  Jansens,  who  fled  du¬ 
ring  the  action  with  a  few  cavalry, 
the  only  remains  of  an.  army  of  ten 
thousand  men,  to  the  distance  of  . 
thirty  miles.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  conquests  were  secured,  and 
the  British  troops  had  rested  from 

their 
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their  fatigue,  a  corps  was  dispatched 
in  pursuit  of  him,  which  after  di¬ 
splaying  the  same  intrepidity  and 
skill  which  had  distinguished  them 
on  the  mam  attack,  succeeded  in 
coming  up  wuh  and  capturing 
him.  Thus  was  this  important 
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island  annexed  to  the  British  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  to  use  the  words  of  lord 
Minto,“  by  the  successive  reductions 
of  the  French  islands  and  oi  java, 
the  British  nation  has  neither  an 
enemy  nor  a  rival  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Cape  HornA 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

jdffatrs  of  the  Peninsula — Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  important  and  useful 
Inferences  to  he  drawn  from  the  Occurrences  in  Spain — < Peculiarities  in  the 
Causes  and  Means  which  have  hitherto  preserved  Spam  from  Subjugation  by 
the  French — Expectations  formed ,  that  the  Reverses  of  the  French  in  Spain 
•would  materially  w  aken  Cue  Power  and  Influence  of  Bonaparte—™ Dpfergnae 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  War  in  the  Peninsula — >- Circumstances  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese 


— More  generally  detest  the  French , 
English. 

% 

ONE  of  the  most  plausible, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
weighty  objections,  that  has  been 
urged  against  the  utility  of  the 
study  of  history,  rests  upon  this 
ground, — -that,  in  the  long  series  of 
the  events  which  it  embraces  and 
narrates,  nothing  is  taught  but 
what  might  with  infinitely,  more 
facility,  and  with  equal  certainty, 
be  learnt  from  the  transactions  that 
are  always  passing  around  us : 
that  men  arc  naturally  fond  of 
power ;  and  that,  when  pos¬ 
sessed  of  it,  they  are  prone  and 
apt  to  abuse  it :  that  sovereigns  are 
too  much' disposed  to  trust  to  the 
representations  of  their  ministers, 
and  of  those  wno  flatter  and  court 
them,  are,  it  is  urged,  among  the 
most  novel  and  important  maxims 
with  which  the  study  of  history 
supplies  us,  so  far  as  human  cha¬ 
racter  in  general,  and  the  character 
or  sovereigns  in  particular,  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  further  objected,  that, 
even  if  we  depend  upon  the  study 


and  arc  more  cordially  attached  to  the 

of  history  supplying  us  with  very 
new  or  very  important  politi¬ 
cal  maxims,  we  shall  be  much  dis¬ 
appointed.  Whoever,  alter  the 
perusal  of  the  history  of  most 
states,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
sits  down  to  recollect  and  digest 
the  political  rules  and  maxims 
which  he  has  been  able  to  glean, 
will  perceive  that  they  are  very 
common-place,  and  only  such  as  he 
might  have  obtained  from  casting 

,  o  .  o 

his  eyes  round  on  passing  public 
everts. 

There  is  a  considerable  share  of 
truth  and  justice  in  these  remarks  ; 
but  if  they  are  applied,  without 
exception,  against  the  utility  of  the 
study  of  every  history,  they  cease 
to  be  just  and  true.  Both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  there  arise  every 
new  and  then  a  series  of  events  so 
totally  distinguished  and  apart  from 
the  common  every-day  transac¬ 
tions  of  stales,  that  they  must,,  in 
their  origin,  progress,  and*  conse¬ 
quences,  strongly  fix  the  attention 

and 
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and  interest,  and  must  to  the  politi¬ 
cian  and  philosopherafford  much  in¬ 
sight,  not  before  possessed,  into  the 
causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  states,  and 
into  the  nature  of  the  human  cha¬ 
racter  when  acted  upon,  or  sur¬ 
rounded  by,  peculiar  circumstances. 
Those  who  are  but  moderately  con¬ 
versant  with  ancient  and  modern 
history,  will  easily  hx  upon  and  re¬ 
cognise  these  remarkable  epochs, 
so  pregnant  with  interest  and  in¬ 
struction  :  the  latest  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  are  the  French  and  the  Spa¬ 
nish  revolutions.  It  may,  however, 
justly  be  maintained,  that  the  lesson 
taught  by  what  has  already  oc¬ 
curred,  and  by  what  is  yet  transact¬ 
ing  in  Spain,  is  both  more  novel 
and  more  important  than  what 
was  taught  by  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution. 

In  each  of  our  volumes,  since 
the  commencement  of  tl^e  war  in 
the  peninsula,  we  have  prefixed  to 
our  narrative  of  that  war,  or  inter¬ 
mixed  with  it,  such  observations 
and  reflections  as  it  naturally  sug¬ 
gested,  or  as  appeared  to  us  calcu¬ 
lated  to  set  the  whole  transaction 
in  its  lair  and  proper  light,  and  to 
draw  from  it  its  legitimate  and  most 
useful  conclusions. 

The  mere  simple  statement  of 
the  fact,  with  respect  to  the  penin¬ 
sula,  will  excite  considerable  sur¬ 
prise  and  interest,  and  naturally 
provoke  inquiry  and  investigation. 
France,  after  having,  with  more 
rapidity  and  uniform  success  than 
was  ever  before  known,  conquered 
the  most  powerful  armies,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  most  wealthy  and 
firmly  established  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  by  which  she  had  not  only 
extended  her  territory  and  increas¬ 
ed  her  armies  and  her  resources, 
but,  what  perhaps  was  of  more 
moment,  infused  into  her  own 
soldiers  a  belief  of  invincibility, 


and  into  those  of  other  nations  : 
degrading  and  weakening  feelin; 
of  military  inferiority,  attacked  ; 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  whief 
had  long  been  declining  both  ii 
patriotism  and  valour  ;  the  armie 
of  which  were'either  in  a  wretchec 
state  of  preparation  and  discipline 
or  actually,  at  the  moment  of  in 
vasion,  at  a  distance,  surrocmdec 
by  the  troops  or  the  allies  of  them 
vaders ;  and  the  sovereign  of  which 
had  joined,  either  from  trencher)  I 
or  fear,  with  those  who  were  com? 
to  wrest  the  sceptre  frem  his  hand,: 
/and  to  overrun  and  conquer  his 
kingdom. 

When  we  examine  more  minute-  - 
ly  into  the  circumstances  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  event,  our  wonder 
and  admiration,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  will  be  considerably 
extended  and  increased.  It  may 
indeed  be  said,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  what  the  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  have  done  towards  the 
preservation  of  their  country  from  i 
the  power  of  France,  and  towards 
the  resistance  and  destruction  of' 
the  French  armies,  with  what  other 
nations  have  done  when  placed  in 
a  similar  situation,  that  the  former 
have  greatly  surpassed  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  former  times.  For,  in 
all  former  similar  cases,  there  ex¬ 
isted  at  the  main  spring  of  action 
uncommon  vigour,  activity,  and 
patriotism  ;  and  by  these  were  na¬ 
turally  set  and  continued  in  motion 
and  success  all  the  energies  of  the 
country.  To  take  the  French  re¬ 
volution  for  an  example :  at  first, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
greatest  mind, — the  mind  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  views,  and  of  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  and  active  character,  direct¬ 
ed  the  movements  of  France,  as 
far  as  they  respected  the  defence 
and  protection  of  her  territory 
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from  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
a  foreign  power  :  even  afterwards, 
in  die  very  midst  of  all  that  savage 
brutality  which  disgraced  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  which  brought  to  light 
and  into  action  a  set  of  men  infi¬ 
nitely  worse  than  the  most  degrad¬ 
ing  and  misanthropical  ideas  of 
human  nature  hadf  dared  to  form  ; — 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  there  was 
undoubted  talent,  and  that  talent 
was  so  directed  as  to  call  forth  the 
energies  of  the  country.  Far 
otherwise  has  it  been  with  Spain 
ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in  that  country  :  there  has, 
in  fact,  been  no  head, — no  ruling 
or  superintending  power  to  ar¬ 
range,  methodize,  and  direct,  the 
well  disposed  and  well-directed  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  nation.  It  has  been 
even  worse  than  that :  for  tiiose 
into  whose  hands  the  ill-fortune  of 
the  state  has  uniformly  thrown  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  have  not 
only  been  destitute  of  all  positive 
qualities  which-  could  possibly  have 
rendered  them  fit  for  their  situation 
and  office  ;  but,  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances  and  respects,  the  activity 
and  vigour  which  they  have  ac¬ 
tually  discovered  and  exercised 
have  done  manifest  and  extensive 
mischief  to  the  cause  they  were 
bound  to  benefit  and  support.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  will  justify  the  posi¬ 
tion,  however  harsh,  and  even 
strange  and  paradoxical  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  that  without  the  government 
which  have  exercised  newer  and 

X 

rule  over  Spain  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution,  she  would 
have  achieved  much  more  than  she 
has  actually  done. 

In  forming  a  just  estimate,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards 
to  drive  the  French  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  or  to  defend  effectually 
their  country  from  the  invaders,  we 
ought  always  carefully  and  candid¬ 


ly  to  bear  in  mind  (among  many 
circumstances  to  which  we  shall 
shortly  briefly  advert)  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct  of  the  men  who 
have  been  at  the  head  of  her  go¬ 
vernment.  There  is  also  another 
consideration  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  when  weighing  this  most 
important  subject.  As  from  the 
events  of  the  war  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
visional  government  were  compell¬ 
ed  to  desert  the  place  where  they 
had  first  fixed  their  abode  ;  and  as 
afterwards  ftom  the  same  cause 
they  were  in  fact  shut  up  in  Cadiz  ; 
it  behoved  them  to  have  displayed 
more  than  usual  wisdom,  activity, 
and  vigour  in  their  councils  and 
plans,  in  order  to  do  away  the 
effect  of  these  untoward  events, 
and  to  command  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  from  the  people,  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  misfortunes  and 
virtual  exile.  The  Roman  senate 
never  appeared  with  more  dignity, 
they  never  inspired  more  awe  into 
the  breasts  of  their  enemies,  nor 
filled  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen 
with  more  confidence  in  tire  public 
cause,  than  when  the  enemy  were 
within  sight  of  Rome.  In  such  a 
situation,  ,if  men  are  really,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  patriotism,  wisdom/  and 
vigour  in  that  degree  which  public 
danger  and  calamity  demand,  these 
qualities  will  break  forth.  But 
with  respect  to  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernments. of  Spain,  in  proportion 
as  the  crisis  of  their  country’s  fate 
became  more  near  and  more  dread  ¬ 
ful, — in  proportion  as  the  display 
and  exercise  of  patriotism  and  ac¬ 
tivity  became  more  necessary,  they 
exhibited,  if  possible,  stronger  proofs 
of  weakness,  intrigue,  and  selfish¬ 
ness. 

Still  there  are  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  ought  to  be  noted  and 
allowed  their  due  weight,  before 
we  can  sit  in  candid  judgement 
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upon  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards 
to  protect  their  country  against  the 
power  of  Bonaparte.  In  the  agita¬ 
tion  and  convulsion  whkli  a  revolu¬ 
tion  occasions,  or  which  are  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence 
of  a  whole  people  being  excited  in 
defence  of  their  independence,  and 
being,  in  a  great  degree,  thrown 
loose  from  regular  government,  the 
buoyancy  of  great  and  aspiring  ta¬ 
lents  will  unavoidably  raise  them 
to  their  proper  and  just  level.  The 
history  of  all  states,  under  these 
circumstances,  proves  this:  the  hi¬ 
story  of  France,  perhaps  more  than 
that  of  any  other  state  ancient  or 
modern;  may  be  cited  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  position.  But  indeed 
the  truth  of  it  is  so  very  readily  and 
generally  acknowledged,  that  men 
iare  much  more  disposed  to  wonder 
that  great  talents  should' not  arise 
and  display  themselves  during  the 
convulsions  of  a  state,  than  that 
they  should  become  conspicuous 
and  active.  But  what  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  Spain?  Would  it 
not  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  in¬ 
dividual,  either  in  the  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary  line,  of  pre-eminent  talents, 
whom  the  revolution  has  pioditced 
or  called  forth  ?  However  we  may 
account  for  this  circumstance,  the 
existence  of  it  is  undoubted.;  and 
if  it  is  so,  if  no  commanding  ta¬ 
lents  adequate  to  the  direction  and 
management  of  the.afrairs  of  Spain, 
during  this  momentous,  arduous, 
and  most  difficult  crisis,  have  arisen, 
ought  we  not  to  be  the  more  sur- 
prised  that  she  still  has  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  resist  the  power  of  France? 
.Let  us  also  take  into  our  considera¬ 
tion  the  character  of  those  men 
who  conduct  the  hostile  councils, 
and  lead  on  the  Hostile  armies,  in 
order  that  we  may  gain  a  still  fur- 
thcr  insight  into  the  merit  of  Spa¬ 
nish  resistance.  When  France  was 


attacked  at  the  commencement  of 
her  revolution,  although  the  gene* 
rals  who  led  the  hostile  armies  were 
men  of  considerable  talents,  yet 
they  were  not  pre-eminently  so : 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  France, 
in  respect  of  generals,  was  fully 
adequate  to  cope  with  her  enemies. 
But  the  case  with  Spain  was  far 
different :  she  was  attacked  by  men 
perfect  masters  in  the  art  of  war, 
who  led  against  her  feeble  and  un- 
disciplined  troops  armies  habituated 
to  victory. 

It  was,  however,  expected  and 
foretold  by  the  sanguine  friends  of 
the  Spanish  cause,  that,  although 
at  first  her  generals  were  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  and  her  troops  raw  and 
undisciplined,  yet  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a, protracted  resistance 
these  disadvantages  would  gradu¬ 
ally  wear  away,  and  the  Spanish 
generals  and  armies  would,  from 
the  unavoidable  and  natural  opera¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  become  at 
least  equal  to  those  cf  her  invader. 
These  hopes,  however,  have  hither¬ 
to  been  disappointed ;  and  these 
prophecies  still  are  without  their 

accomplishment.  Whenever  a 
1 

French  and  Spanish  army  encoun¬ 
ter  each  other,  if  the  numerical 
force  is  nearly1  eqlial,  the  advantage 
is  on  the  side  of  the  French  :  little 
or  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gain¬ 
ed  by  experience,  on  the  payt  of  the 
Spanish  generals,  of  skill  or  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge  ;  and  still  less,  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers,  of  steadi¬ 
ness  and  discipline.  Neither  can 
be  depended  upon :  under  some 
circumstances,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  generals  will  display 
and  exert  no  contemptible  share  of 
military  skill  in  the  mode  of  attack 
or  defence,  and  in  the  manoeuvres 
during  the  battle ;  and  their  skill 
will  be  seconded  by  corresponding 
discipline  and  steadiness  on  the  part 
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cf  the  troops;  while  under  other 
circumstances,  and  at  other  times, 
all  the  ignorance  and  inexperience 
of  generals  and  soldiers  totally  un¬ 
used  to  warfare  will  most  fatally 
be' exhibited.  Here,  then,  is  an¬ 
other  cause  for  wonder  ;  that  under 
these  circumstances  Spain  is  not 
conquered.  What  is  it  that  has 
prevented  her  conquest  ?  We  have 
already  in  our  former  volume  ad¬ 
verted  to  some  of  the  causes  of  her 
protracted  resistance  and  still-pre¬ 
served  independence.  The  events 
of  every  fresh  campaign  either  con¬ 
firm  the  justice  of  those  remarks,  or 
open  to  our  view  and  consideration 
other  causes,  which  co-operate  in 
enabling  Spain  to  resist  her  invaders. 
As  it  is  these  causes  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  Spanish  war,  they  cannot 
be  too  fully  explained,  or  too 
forcibly  dwelt  upon ;  we  shall 
therefore  again  shortly  revert  to 
them,  before  we  enter  on  our  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  affairs  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  interspersing  such  remarks  as 
are  supplied  or  suggested  bv  closer 
and  further  attention  to  those  af¬ 
fairs. 

W e  have  already,  in  our  former 
volume,  adverted  to  the  nature  of 
the  peninsula,  as  being  particularly 
favourable  to  the  cause  and  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Spaniards.  This,  of 
course,  was  equally  favourable  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion;  but  the  Spaniards  at  that  time, 
too  much  disposed  to  trust  their 
defence  to  regular  armies,  neglect¬ 
ed  in  a  great  degree  the  advantages 
which  the  nature  of  their  territory 
supplied.  Npw,  however,  they 
have  turned  their  attention  more 
closely  and  effectually  to  them. 
There  is  only  one  unfavourable 
consequence  which  this  mode  of 
warfare  was  likely  to  produce,  and 
against  which  they  do  not  'appear 
sufficiently  to  have  guarded  \4  this 
1811. 
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desultory  warfare,  this  occupation 
of  the  strong  parts  of  their  terri¬ 
tory,  ought  never  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  ultimate  object  of 
their  efforts,  nor  as  'of  itself  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French. 

It  should  only  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  havC  recourse  to  it,  until- 
the  regular  armies  could  be  increas¬ 
ed  and  matured  in  skill  and  disci¬ 
pline  ;  it  should  have  been  regarded 
more  as  a  temporary  and  mediate 
than  as  a  lasting  and  ultimate  mea¬ 
sure.  Had  it  been  viewed  solely 
and  exclusively  in  this  light,  it 
could  have  produced  much  more 
beneficial  effects  than  have  actually 
proceeded  from  it. 

But  the  nature  of  the  Spanish 
territory  has,  from  the  nature  of  the 
•  warfare  carried  on  in  the  peninsula, 
and  from  the  protracted  state  of 
that  warfare,  produced  another  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Spanish  cause,  which 
was  indeed  partially  foreseen  by 
many  of  its  advocates.  In  all  the 
countries  that  have  been  over-run 
and  conquered  by  France,  her  ar¬ 
mies  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
both  paid  and  supported  by  con¬ 
tributions  and  exactions  on  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  as  the  conquest  was 
generally  achieved  in  the  short 
space  of  one  campaign  of  but  a 
very  few  months  continuance,  there 
occurred  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
money  and  provisions  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  from  the  occupied  territory. 
In  Spain,  however*  the  case  was 
different  s  the  protracted  state  of 
the  warfare  of  itself  was  sufficient' 
to  produce  very  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  paying  and  supporting 
the  French  armies;  and  as  the  war¬ 
fare  was  not  only  much  protracted, 
but  the  French  armies  frequently 
compelled  to  remain  long  station¬ 
ary,  these  difficulties  were  much 
increased.  There  were  also  other 
circumstances  which  operated  the 
X  same 
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same  way.  In  other  countries 
which  France  had  over-run  and 
conquered,  the  inhabitants  were 
either  neutral  towards  them,  or  so 
little  hostile  that  the  French  could 
easily  procure  what  supplies  they 
had,  or  compel  them  to  collect  and 
forward  them  to  the  armies.  In 
Spain  it  was  directly  the  reverse  : 
the  inhabitants  not  only  would  not 
forage  for  the  French  armies,  nor 
without  compulsion  give  up  what 
stores  they  had,  but  they  inter¬ 
cepted  the  supplies  on  their  way  to 
the  armies.  Thus  Bonaparte 
found  his  troops  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances,  under  the  operation  of 
which  the  acknowledged  and  tried 
excellence  of  his  commissariat  was 
of  little  avail :  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  stript  of  all 
supplies,  or  at  leas?  possessing  those 
supplies  by  no  means  in  a  degree 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
numerous  armies  :  ana  the  supplies, 
widely  and  thinly  scattered,  could 
not  be  procured  and  collected  un¬ 
less  his  soldiers  were  exposed  to 
great  peril  from  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
when  collected,  they  could  not, 
without  very  great  hazard  of  being 
intercepted,  be  conveyed  to  the 
armies.  To  attempt  to  send  the 
supplies  from  France  was  out  of 
the  question  :  even  though  the  in¬ 
tervening  country  had  been  peace¬ 
able  and  friendly,  and  though  the 
roads  had  been  excellent,  and  the 
distance  much  less  this  could  not 
have  been  done  for  any  length  of 
time;  but  when  the  hostile  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  bud 
state  of  the  roads,  and  the  great 
length  of  the  way,  were  taken  into 
the  account,  even  the  enterprise  and 
activity  of  the  French  emperor 
would  have  been  foiled  in  the  attempt 
to  supply  his  armies  in  the  peninsula 
from  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

But  Bonaparte  had  been  accus¬ 


tomed  to  depend  upon  the  countries 
which  he  invaded  and  conquered, 
not  only  for  the  support  but  also 
for  the  pay  o+  his  troops.  Partly 
because,  in  all  probability,  he  had 
not  the  pecuniary  means  necessary 
for  the  regular  and  full  pay  of  his 
numerous  armies ;  and  partly,  in 
order  to  animate  them  with  the  sti¬ 
mulus  of  hope  to  the.  most  arduous 
enterprise  and  the  most  rapid  exer¬ 
tions,  he  held  out  to  them  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  pay,  only  when  they 
achieved  the  conquest  either  of  a 
considerable  portion  or  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  ct  the  enemy’s  territory.  In 
his  wars  with  Austria  he  followed 
this  plan  ;  and  the  possession  of  Vi¬ 
enna  was  the  period  when  he  re¬ 
warded  his  soldiers  for  their  con¬ 
quests.  He  appears  to  have  pur¬ 
sued  the  same  plan  in  the  peninsula: 
the  capture  of  Madrid  brought  to 
his  armies  a  certain  portion  of  their 
pay  ;  and  the  remainder  was  pro¬ 
mised  when  they  should  plant  the 
French  eagle  on  the  walls  of  Lisbon. 
But  the  peninsula,  neither  rich  in 
money  nor  fertile  in  provisions,  was 
soon  exhausted  ;  or  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  still  un¬ 
touched,  or  had  recovered  from  the 
former  plunder  of  the  French,  was 
now  placed  beyond  their  reach  and 
their  power  by  the  military  prowess 
of  the  British  army.  Bonaparte, 
therefore,  was  compelled,  either  to 
suffer  his  armies  to  remain  without 
pay,  or  to  send  the  necessary  money 
from  France  ;  the  latter  alternative 
was  neither  very  agreeable  nor  very 
easy  to  him  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  his  armies  ob¬ 
tained  much  less  plunder,  and  re¬ 
ceived  much  less  pay,  as  well  as  en¬ 
dured  more  hardships,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  since  they  crossed  the  Py¬ 
renees  than  they  ever  did  before. 

The  natural  consequences  of 
these  circumstances  in  which  the 
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French  armies  were  placed  follow¬ 
ed  in  some  degree  ;  though  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the 
power  and  influence  of  Bonaparte 
with  his  generals,  his  soldiers,  and 
with  the  French  nation  in  general, 
having  been  but  of  late  growth, 
and  nurtured  by  his  success,  and  by 
the  consequent  elevation  and  en¬ 
richment  of  his  soldiers,  would 
have  fallen  with  his  disasters  in 
Spain  ;  or,  at  least,  that  his  armies 
woujd  have  been  greatly  thinned  by 
desertion ;  and  that  their  spirits 
would  have  been  broken  by  the 
protracted  and  unsuccessful  nature 
of  the  warfare  in  which  they  had 
been  so  very  long  engaged.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  service  of  Bonaparte 
in  the  peninsula  have  deserted  in 
ve*y  considerable  numbers ;  but  very 
few  indeed  of  the  troops  of  France 
have  quitted  his  standard  ;  nor  do 
they  appear  to  tight  with  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  accustomed  spirit  and 
perseverance. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that 
the  events  which  have  occurred 
during  the  war  in  the  peninsula  are 
perhaps  more  pregnant  with  in¬ 
struction  than  any  series  of  events 
which  either  ancient  or  modern  his¬ 
tory  presents  to  our  notice.  We 
alluded  particularly  to  those  events, 
so  far  as  the  .defence  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  is  concerned  i  but  even  when 
we  contemplate  the  French  charac¬ 
ter,  as  it  was  exhibited  in  the  con¬ 
duct  and  behaviour  of  their  gene¬ 
rals  and  soldiers  who  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  peninsula,  there  is  ample 
room  for  gathering  instruction,  and 
for  indulging  in  reflection  ;  though 
that  instruction  and  that  reflection 
are  not  of  so  pleasant  and  cheering 
a  nature  as  what  the  events  of  the 
war,  so  far  as  the  Spaniards  are 


concerned,  give  rise  to.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  be  struck  and  consi¬ 
derably  alarmed  at  the  firm  and 
unshaken  attachment  of  the  French 
generals  and  soldiers  to  the  cause; 
of  Bonaparte,  even  in  the  midst  of 
defeat  and  disgrace,  and  when 
neither  motives  of  honour,  of  fame, 
nor  of  pecuniary  emolument  re¬ 
main.  As  far  as  we  have  an  op¬ 
portunity/  of  judging,  the  French 
armies  in  the  peninsula  are  as  much 
devoted  to  Bonaparte,  as  if  success 
/  and  plunder  and  fame  had  been 
the  uniform  results  of  their  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  by  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  French  character,  that 
when  Bonaparte  ceased  to  be  vic¬ 
torious,  when  he  failed  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  extend  the  French  empire, 
and  to  acquire  for  France  the  title 
of  sovereign  of  tire  continent  of 
Europe,  then  his  influence  both 
with  the  French  nation  and  with 
his  armies  would  have  begun  to 
wane  ;  but  as  yet  there  are  no  signs 
of  it:  and  certainly  this  reflection 
is  so  melancholy  as  almost  to  weigh 
down  the  joy  and  hope  tq  which  the 
efforts  of  the  Spaniards  give  rise. 

But  to  return  from  this  digres¬ 
sion  (in  which  we  have  indulged 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  il¬ 
lustrating  our  position,  that  the 
events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
peninsula  are  pregnant  with  in¬ 
struction  on  whatever  side  viewed). 
If  we  have  truly  and  justly  stated 
the  nature  of  the  warfare  in  which 
Bonaparte  is  engaged  in  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty 
in  removing  the  surprise  of  those 
who  have  expressed  it,  because  he 
has  not  sent  larger  armies,  and  at 
once  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards 
with  numbers.  It  may  justly  be 
doubted  whether  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  that  Bonaparte  has  conquer- 
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ed  the  other  countries  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe, could  be  achieved 
by  the  most  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  armies  that  were  ever  led 
into  'the  field.  But  there  is  another 
point  of  view  in  which  this  circum¬ 
stance  may  he  placed  :  Bonaparte 
has  already  in  the  peninsula  armies 
as  numerous  as  he  can  maintain 
there ;  if  more  men  were  sent,  they 
could  not  find  means  of  subsistence. 
In  this  single  fact,  viz.  in  the  im¬ 
possibility,  in  the  present  and  late 
state,  of  subsisting  numerous  ar¬ 
mies,  is  contained  nearly  the  whole 
secret  of  the  safety  of  the  Spaniards; 
we  say  nearly  the  whole  secret ;  for 
besides  this,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  nature  of  the  warfare 
carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  sets  a 
large  army  almost  at  defiance : 
the  most,  useful  and  successful  of 
the  Spanish  armies,  if  armies  they 
can  be  called,  are  of  such  a  texture, 
and  formed  of  such  materials,  that 
a  large  force  can  make  little  or  no 
impression  upon  them.  If  they  are 
routed  and  destroyed,  it  must  be 
by  bodies  of  men  disposed  and  or¬ 
ganised  like  themselves. 

\\  e  have  hitherto  in  a  great 
measure  confined  our  remarks  and 
inferences  to  Spain  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  because  in  the  case  of  the 
Portuguese  there  are  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  require  to  be  se¬ 
parately  stated  and  considered. 
Before,  however,  we  advert  to  the 
condition,  the  exertions,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Portuguese,  we  shall 
very  briefly  consider  the  effects 
which  must  necessarily  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  nature  of  the  war  on 
the  state  of  Spain*  and  the  character 
of  the  Spaniards* 

When  we  reflect  that  Spain  has 
now  been  upwards  of  three  years 
the  seat  of  warfare,  and  when  we 
consider  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
warfare  which  has  been  carried  on. 


we  are  naturally  and  almost  tm- 
avoidably  led  to  indulge  in  melan¬ 
choly  reflections  on  the  actual  mi¬ 
sery  which  it  must  produce,  and  on 
the  desolateness  and  sterility  which 
it  must  spread  over  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  Europe.  There  can 
he  no  doubt  that  these  evils  must 
be  produced  ;  that  now,  and  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  tracts  in  Spain  will  be  compa¬ 
ratively  unproductive ;  and  that 
much  individual  misery  has  already 
been  engendered,  and  will  continue 
to  seize  upon  the  wretched  inha¬ 
bitants.  But  there  is  another  point 
of  view  in  which  this  subject  may 
be  placed,  much  more  important, 
though  not  so  obvious:  we  allude 
to  the  permanent  effects  on  the 
Spanish  character  and  habits  which 
this  revolutionary  war  will  produce. 
We  are  very  apprehensive  the  ef¬ 
fects  will  not  be  good  ;  or,  at  least, 
that  much  that  is  bad  will  be  mixed 
with  what  is  good.  Had  the  efforts 
of  the  Spaniards  been  called  forth 
and  successfully  exercised  in  regular 
warfare;  and  had  the  talents  of  her 
statesmen  discovered  themselves  in 
wise  and  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  the 
country,  the  Spanish  character 
must  have  come  out  of  the  contest 
much  purified  and  exalted.  Butin 
a  mode  of  warfare  which  calls  for 
cunning  and  mere  bifidilv  activity 
and  strength,  and  which  'is  upheld 
rather  by  a  national  antipathy 
against  the  invaders  than  by  any 
clear  and  ardent  love  of  liberty  arid 
independence,  the  human  character 
cannot  be  much  benefited.  The 
manners  and, dispositions  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
will  become  fierce  and  untractable  ; 
and  great  danger  and  difficulty 
wall  arise,  even  when  die  country 
is  freed  from  the  invaders,  in  re¬ 
ducing  those  who  have  been  so  ef- 
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Actual  in  freeing  it,  to  regular 
habits  of  order  aqd  subordination. 
Both  from  the  nature  of  the  war 
they  wage  against  the  French  ar¬ 
mies,  and  from  die  desolate  state 
of  their  own  country,  the  Spanish 
guerillas  are  compelled  to  subsist 
and  to  act  in  a  disorderly  manner, 
and  in  their  operations  frequently 
to  injure  their  countrymen,  that 
they  may  reach  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  Habituated  to  such  a 
life,  they  must  acquire  much  of 
the  character, of  the  irregular  troops 
of  former  times  ;  bold,  enterpris¬ 
ing,  and  frank,  hut  at  the  same 
time  fond  of  rapine,  and  disposed 
to  live  rather  contrary  to  than  ac¬ 
cording  to  law, 

.  .S.uch  are  the  reflections,  so  far  as 
Spain  is  conxerned,  which  we  think 
it  proper  to  offer  to  our  readers, 
before  we  enter  on  the  history  of 
the  campaign  in  the  peninsula 
during  the  year  1811.  Some  of 
them  have  been  given  before,  though 
not  in  the  same  connexion  or  under 
the  same  points  of  view  j  and  we 
must  repeat,  that  the  war  in  die 
peninsula  teems  with  subjects  for 
reflection.  We  shall  now  state  those 
circumstances  which  distinguish 
from  Spain,  and  render  peculiar, 
the  state  and  the  probable  issue  of 
the  Portuguese  contest. 

The  most  prominent  and  most 
important  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  and 
the  Portuguese,  so  far  as  the  issue 
of  the  contest  in  winch  they  were 
both  engaged  was  concerned,  con¬ 
sisted  in  their  relative  dislike  to 
the  French,  and  attachment  to  the 
•  English.  The  Spaniards  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  a  national  antipathy  to 
the  French  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
so  strong  and  operative,  and  not 
nearly  so  general,  as  it  exists  among 
the  Portuguese.  The  Spaniards, 
ever  since  a  prince  of  die  house  ,cf 
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Bourbon  sat  upon  their  throne, 
have  approximated  in  a  small  de¬ 
gree  to  the  French  character,  and 
have  certainly  thrown  aside  some  of 
that  dislike  which  they  formerly  en¬ 
tertained  against  the  French  nation; 
still  however  there  was  sufficient  of 
this  dislike  called  again  into  action, 
as  it  had  been,  by  die  conduct  of 
Bonaparte  towards  them,  .to  have 
produced  the  most  hostile  effects 
towards  the  French,  had  it  been 
general  ;  but  it  was  in  this  last 
respect  that  it  differed  principally 
from  the  hatred  which  the  Portu¬ 
guese  bore  to  the  French.  Among 
die  Spaniards  there  were  but  too 
many,  and  those  too  of  the  highest 
rank  and  most  extensive  and  com¬ 
manding  influence,  who  were  well 
disposed  towards  the  French. 
Among  the  Portuguese,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  scarcely  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  he  found  who  was  not 
animated  with  an  equal  degree  of 
hostility  both  against  the  character 
and  the  objects  of  their  invaders. 

The  difference  between  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  the  Portuguese  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  friendly  disposition 
towards  the  English  v/as  still  more 
striking  and  important.  That  feel¬ 
ing  of  abhorrence,  which  the  igno- 
rant  and  bigoted  catholic  feels  to¬ 
wards  those  whom  he  considers  as 
heretics,  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Portuguese  in  a  very  great  mea¬ 
sure  done  away,  so  far  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  concerned,  by  the  long 
and  close  alliance  which  had  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  two  nations ;  by 
the  intercourse  which  commerce 
had  produced  and  kept  up  between 
them ;  and  by  the  assistance  which, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  British 
soldiers  had  rendered  them  against 
their  enemies.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Spaniards,  less  accustomed,  and 
perhaps  naturally  less  disposed  to 
associate  with  foreigners,  and  espe- 
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dally  with  heretics,  were  averse 
even  to  receive  succour  from  the 
English.  They  had,  besides,  or 
conceived  they  had,  reasons  for 
suspicion  and  mistrust  which  the 
Portuguese  had  not.  The  seizure 
of  the  Spanish  frigates  undoubtedly 
operated  to  the  prejudice  of,  the 
British.  Portugal  had  never  known 
us  but  as  allies  and  defenders.  Spain 
had  generally  known  us  as  enemies 
from  whom  she  had  suffered  se¬ 
verely.  France  had  never  been 
able,  because  she  never  had  the 
opportunity',  to  instil  hatred  and 
suspicion  of  us  into  the  minds  cf 
the  Portuguese,  while  she  had  had 
ample  opportunity  of  stirring  up 
these  passions  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Even  if  there  were  no  other 
points  of  difference  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  than 
these,  a  little  reflection  will  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  these  of  themselves 
must  produce  a  great  difference  in 
their  efforts  and  success  during  the 
war  in  which  they  are  both  engaged. 
While  there  have  been  numerous 
well-founded  complaints  against 
the  Spaniards  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  rather  favoured  and  en¬ 
couraged  than  opposed  the  French, 
or  at  least  that  they  have  displayed 
a  very  unnatural  and  blameable 
apathy  for  the  fate  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  the  Portuguese  uniformly 
have  shown  and  proved  themselves 
hostile  to  their  invaders ;  and 
though  in  several  instances  they 
have  been  deficient  in  courage  and 
steadiness,  they  never  have  been 
found  wanting  in  a  proper  disposi¬ 
tion.  A  similar  remark  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  two  nations  towards  the 
English  :  while  the  Spaniards  have 
either  thwarted  our  measures  for 
their  defence,  or  rendered  them 


useless  and  ineffectual  by  their  jea¬ 
lousy  and  backwardness,  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  have  cheerfully  put  them¬ 
selves  under  our  guidance  and  au¬ 
thority,  and  have  co-operated,  at 
least  as  much  us  could  well  have 
been  expected  from  them,  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country. 

Now  it  is  surely  too  evident  to 
require  much  amplification  of  re¬ 
mark  to  prove  it,  that  a  hostile  feel¬ 
ing  towards  the  French,  and  a 
friendly  disposition  towards  the 
English,  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  protection  and  independence 
of  the  peninsula.  It  may  be  mak¬ 
ing  too  bold  an  assertion  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  by  the  assistance  of  the 
English  the  peninsula  will  be  ef¬ 
fectually,  completely,  and  perma¬ 
nently  freed  from  the  French  ar¬ 
mies  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  main¬ 
taining  an  improbable  or  unfounded 
position,  to  assert,  that  without  the 
assistance  of  the  English  armies 
the  peninsula  will  never  be  freed 
from  its  invaders.  If  Spain,  there¬ 
fore,  were  what  Portugal  is,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  hostile  disposition  to  the 
French,  and  cordial  and  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  English,  the 
cause  of  the  peninsula  would  wear 
a  more  favourable  aspect.  But 
there  are  several  othercircumstances 
which  render  the  cause  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  Portugal  more  favourable 
than  that  of  bpain. 

In  the  first  place,  the  limited  ex¬ 
tent  and  nature  of  the  country  are 
more  favourable  to  defence,  both 
by  the  natives  and  by  the  English, 
The  extent  of  sea-coast  which  Por¬ 
tugal  possesses,'  and  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  this  sea-coast  lies  nearly 
opposite  to  England,  and  within  a 
few  days  sail,  are  much  to  her  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  French  can  thus  be 
continually  attacked  and  harassed, 
even  if  they  could  get  into  the 
heart  of  the  country :  but  there 
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are  also  numerous  and  great  obsta¬ 
cles  to  their  advancing  so  far.  On 
almost  the  whole  of  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  nature  has  raised  for¬ 
midable  barriers  for  her  protection ; 
and  even  if  these  are  passed,  an 
enemy  cannot  proceed  far,  before 
additional  obstacles  to  this  progress 
appear.  But  the  most  important 
point  is  the  situation  of  the  capital 
of  Portugal :  though  a  country  is 
not  necessarily  subdued  when  itsca- 

j 

pital  is  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
yet  till  that  event  takes  place,  the 
enemy  cannot  possibly  be  said  to 
have  conquered  it.  The  French, 
aware  of  the  eclat  and  impression 
produced  by  their  being  abletooccu- 
py  the  capital  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  which  they  have  invaded,  have 
regularly  pushed  forward  against 
them  ;  and  have,  in  fact,  in  almost 
every  instance,  made  their  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  the  means  of  sub¬ 
duing  and  biinging  to  terms  their 
adversaries.  In  most  countries, 
the  capitals  are  so  situated  as  to 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  in¬ 
vaders  :  in  Spain,  Madrid  soon  fell ; 
but  Lisbon  is  most  fortunately  situ¬ 
ated  both  for  defence  by  an  army, 
and  for  that  army,  while  defending 
it,  being  supplied  by  a  naval  power 
such  as  Britain.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  French,  by  the 
very  act  of  drawing  near  to  attack 
Lisbon,  necessarily  remove  them¬ 
selves  to  a  much  greater  distance 
from  their  reinforcements  and  sup¬ 
plies,  while  they  enter  into  a  tract 
of  country  very  ill  calculated  to 
support  a  numerous  army. 

In  the  second  place,  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Portuguese  to¬ 
wards  the  English,  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted,  has  pro¬ 
duced  one  important  public  effect, 
besides  drawing  together  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  two  nations.  While 
the  Spaniards  will  neither  receive 


our  councils,  nor  permit  our  officers 
to  discipline  their  troops,  Portugal 
may  be  said  to  be  actually  governed 
by  British  statesmen,  while  her  ar¬ 
mies  are  in  every  lespect  under  the 
command  of  British  officers.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
beneficial  consequences  resulting 
from  this  :  there  is  not  only  more 
vigour,  and  more  uniform  and 
hearty  co-operation,  but  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  soldiers  must  ultimately, 
though  necessarily  very  slowly,  as¬ 
sume  much  of  the  character  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  thus  as¬ 
sociated.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
look  further  for  the  effects  which 
this  system,  must  produce;  and  to 
indulge  the  hope,  that  whatever  be 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest  in 
the  peninsula,  the  Portuguese  na¬ 
tional  character  will  be  much  bene¬ 
fited,  both  by  intercourse  with 
Britons,  and  by  being  forced  to  the 
exercise  pid  display  of  more  activity 
and  vigour  than  the  political  cir¬ 
cumstances  unddr  which  they  had 
antecedently  been  placed  either 
called  for  or  permitted. 

If  we  naturally  were  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  the  desultory  and  irrequi- 
lar  mode  of  warfare  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Spain  were  engaged,  would  pro¬ 
duce  on  their  character  not  the 
most  desirable  effects;  we  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  anticipate,  from 
the  state  into  which  the  Portuguese 
nation  are  now  brought  by  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  British,  and  by  inter¬ 
course  with  them,  a  very  great 
amelioration  of  their  character. 

Whether,  therefore,,  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  probable  issue  of  the 

A 

war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  to 
the  effects  which,  whether  success¬ 
ful  or  not,  it  will  probably  produce 
on  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries 
respectively  ;  we  shall  find  much 
X  4-  more 
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more  reason  to  anticipate  good 
from  the  latter  than  from  the  former. 
When  Spain,  like  Portugal,  shall 
so  far  discover  arid  acknowledge 
her  real  interests,  as  to  accept  this 
country  for  her  friend  and  ally 
without  scruple  or  jealousy  ;  when 
she  will  cordially  adopt  the  only 
remedy  for  the  ignorance  of  her  ge¬ 
nerals  and  the  unsteadiness  of  her 
troops,  hv  incorporating  them  com¬ 
pletely  with  our  armies  ;  when  her 
councils  shall  be  directed  by  talents 
adequate  to  the  emergency  and 
difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which 
she  is  placed  ;  and  when,  like  Por¬ 
tugal,  her  inhabitants  shall  be  una¬ 
nimous,  at  least  in  not  joining  and 
assisting  the  French,  then  will  her 
hopes  of  success  be  better  founded, 
and  the  day  of  her  triumph,  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  independence  be  not 
far  distant. 

There  still  remains  another  topic 
pf  reflection  on  this  most  fruitful 
and  interesting  subject,  to  which 
we  must  advert  before  we  enter 
on  the  narrative  of  the  campaign 
in  the  peninsula  ;  it  will  pot,  how¬ 
ever,  detain  us  long. 

After  all  that  has  beep  urged, 
and  must  he  allowed,  with  respect 
to  the  difficult  situation  in  which  the 
French  armies  in  Spain  are  placed, 
and  the  impossibility  of  augmenting 
those  armies  from  the  impoverished 
state  of  the  country,  still  the 
W’hole  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain 
must  tend  to  lower  our  opinion  of 
Bonaparte’s  talents,  both  as  a  states¬ 
man  and  as  a  military  character. 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  Spanish 
revolution  he  was  manifestly  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  state  of  Spain  :  he 
was  totally  unapprehensive  of  any 
opposition  or  resistance  in  the  least 
formidable  from  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion.  Afterwards,  when  they  did 
rise  up*in  arms  against  him,  he  did 
not  act  with  his  accustomed  deci¬ 


sion,  promptitude,  and  vigour  :  he 
left  his  work  incomplete,  to  go  to 
war  with  Austria  j  although  it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  the 
nature  of  Spanish  resistance  would 
have  been  sufficiently  known  to 
him  who  had  seen  and  felt  it,  to 
have  convinced  him  that  it  was  of 
infinitely  more  importance  to  crush 
the  Spaniards  than  to  conquer 
Austria.  It  is  also  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  circumstance  that  Bor 
naparte  himself  has  not  gone  into 
Spain  to  head  his  armies,  smee  the 
war  there  presented  so  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  advanced  so  very 
slowly.  It  ■  is  not  consistent  with 
his  character,  or  with  his  former 
conduct,  to  suppose  that  he  is  de¬ 
terred  by  an  apprehension  of  dan¬ 
ger  :  that  was  more  likely  to  incite 
than  to  deter  him.  Upon  the  whole, 
and  in  all  its  pans,  his  conduct 
during  the  Spanish  war  has  been 
very  unaccountable:  it  however 
tends  very  strongly  to  illustrate  and 
prove  a  position  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted, — that  his  power 
in  France  is  laid  now  on  other 
foundations  than  mere  military 
conquest  and  glory.  Had  it  rested 
solely  or  principally  on  these,  from 
which  unquestionably  it  took  its 
rise,  Bonaparte  durst  not  have 
been  absent  from  the  scene  of  dan¬ 
ger  ;  nor  would  he  have  felt  as 
tranquil  and  safe,  as  he  appears  to 
have  done,  amidst  the  disasters  of 
his  armies  in  the  peninsula.  Is 
there  not  also  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  not:  only  in  France,  but  also  in 
most  of  tire  other  countries  on  the 
continent  which  the  French  arms 
have  over-run  and  conquered,  the 
people  are  beghmingto  settle,  as  it 
were,  and  become  habituated  to 
the  new  order  of  things  ?  Can  we 
suppose,  if  j.here  still  existed  among 
them  the  same  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence  and-hostiliry  towards  France, 
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that  it  would  not  have  manifested 
itself  since  the  reverses  of  the 
French  armies  in  the  peninsula  ? 
After  every  check  or  defeat  which 
they  have  sustained,  we  have  been 
told  to  be  on  the  watch, — for  that 
the  throne  of  Bonaparte  was  shaken, 
if  not  in  France,  at  least  in  the 


conquered  nations;  Rot  our  victo¬ 
ries  in  the  peninsula  have  passed 
over  ineffectual  in  this  respect :  his 
armies  are  defeated  and  disgraced 
there, but  France  and  the  conquered 
countries  are  still  tranquil,  and  obe¬ 
dient  to  his  yoke. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

*  4t 

Affairs  of  the  Peninsula  continued — Massena  reinforced — His  Rietr eat  from  San - 
iarem — Pursued  and  attacked  by  Lord  Wellington — Affair  at  Sabugal — * 
M  vsena  crosses  the  Frontier  of  Portugal — Ford  Wellington  goes  into  Estre- 
madura — Recalled  by  Intelligence  that  Massena  is  again  advancing — Battle 
4>J‘  Almeida — French  Garrison  escape — Affairs  in  Eitremadura — Badajoz, 
taken — General  B  ere  ford  advances  to  retake  it — Opposed  and  attacked  by 
S v’.lt — Battle  of  Albuera — Unsuccessful  Attempts  against  Badajrsz — Mar - 
inont  assumes  the  Command  of  the  French  Army — Ciudad  Rodrigo— Ford 
Wellington  advances  against  it — The-  French  attack  him — He  retreats — Gene¬ 
ral  Hill  surprises  a  Trench  Corps — Remarks . 


THE  retreat,  of  marshal  Mas¬ 
sena  from  the  position  he  occu¬ 
pied  near  the  British  lines  at  Torres 
Vedras  to  Santarem,  was  noticed 
in  our  volume  for  the  vear  1810. 

j 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  re- 
treat  first  reached  England,  the  joy 
and  congratulation  were  excessive: 
his  immediate  and  further  retreat 
was  looked  forward  to  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  When,  however,  he  seem¬ 
ed  resolved  to  retain  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  he  had  taken  up,  those  who  had 
been  most  sanguine  began  to  de¬ 
spond:  they  looked  upon  his  retreat 
to  Santarem  as  a  mere  feint ;  or,  at 
least,  as  rendered  expedient  and  ne¬ 
cessary  only  by  the  devastation  of 
the  country  he  had  so  long  occupied. 
Early  in  the  year  181 1,  intelligence 
was  received  by  lord  Wellington 
that  a  very  numerous  corps,  a- 
jnounting,  it  was  said,  to  nearly 
ji 5,000  men,  were  on  their  march 


to  join  Massena.  The  Portuguess 
general  Silveira  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  interrupt  the  march  of  this  body 
of  men,  or  to  harass  them  during 
it.  The  Portuguese  troops  by 
themselves  were  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  French,  and  Silveira  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  object, 
after  having  suffered  severely  for 
his  rashness. 

For  some  time  after  Massena 
was  thus  reinforced,  desertions 
from  his  army  were  less  common 
and  numerous  ;  and  the  accounts 
of  deserters  no  longer  presented 
that  picture  of  famine  and  wretch¬ 
edness  which  they  had  formerly 
given.  -  Indeed  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  French  papers,  from 
the  reports  of  deserters,  and  from 
what  lord  Wellington  learnt  by 
other  means,  it  was  rendered  cer¬ 
tain,  that  a  large  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions  had  been  brought  to  Mas- 
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sena’s  army  by  the  corps  which  had 
joined  him. 

It  was  at  first  imagined  that, 
being  now  so  strongly  reinforced, 
he  would  make  an  attempt  on  lord 
Wellington  at  Gartaxo  ;  especially 
as  the  position  of  the  latter  was  not 
now  nearly  so  formidable  as  it  had 
been  at  Torres  Vedras;  but  the 
French  marshal  manifested  no  such 
disposition  or  intention.  On  the 
other  hand,  lord  Wellington  found 
that  the  position  occupied  by  the 
enemy  at  Santarem  could  not  be 
attacked  with  any  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  ;  it  had  been  chosen  with  great 
judgement  and  skill,  and  fortified 
with  the  utmost  care  and  caution. 
Thus  to  all  appearance  the  two 
armies  were  exactly  in  every  cir¬ 
cumstance,  except  mere  locality, 
placed  relatively  to  each  other  as 
they  had  been  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1810.  The  French  indeed  had 
opened  to  themselves  an  entry  into 
a  more  fertile  district  of  Portugal  ; 
but  no  part  of  this  kingdom,  ex¬ 
hausted  as  it  had  been,  could  long 
support  such  a  numerous  army  as 
Massena  commanded.  Besides,  it 
must  have  become  apparent  to 
him,  that  even  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  continue  at  Santarem 
during  the  whole  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  spring,  still  his  slay  there  could 
be  of  no  avail :  each  day  rendered 
the  subsistence  of  his  army  more 
difficult,  and  saw  it  decrease  by 
sickness  and  desertion  $  while  each 
day  added  to  the  strength  of  lord 
Wellington's  lines,  Without  exposing 
his  army  to  the  difficulties  under 
which  that  of  the  French  suffered. 

Knowing  these  things,  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  confidently  and  repeatedly 
predicted  that  the  French  must  re¬ 
treat  :  this  prediction  not  having 
been  verified  so  soon  as  was  expect¬ 
ed  and  hoped  for,  many  accused 
lord  Wellington  of  being  a  false 


prophet :  the  day  of  the  completion 
of  his  prophecy  was  at  hand.  On 
the  5th  of  March,  marshal  Massena 
having  arranged  eve:  y  thing  for  his 
retreat  with  the  most  consummate' 
skill  and  foresight,  and  with  the 
most  profound  secrecy,  broke  up 
from  his  position  at  Santarem.  He 
in  part  succeeded  in  deceiving  lord ; 
Wellington  with  respect  to  the  line 
of  his  retreat,  by  indicating  a  dis¬ 
position  to  occupy  Thomar ;  but 
having  by  his  manoeuvre  drawn  off 
part  of  the  British  army,  Massena 
continued  his  march  towards  the  ■ 
river  Mondego,  with  one  corps  on 
the  road  of  Kspinhel,  another  on 
the  road  of  Anciao,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  army  towards  Pom-bal. 

The  pursuit  of  the  British  was 
immediate  and  rapid  ;  the  bght 
division,  the  royal  dragoons  and 
the  1st  hussars  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  pursuit  overtaking  the 
rear  of  the  French,  and  taking  about 
200  piisoners.  Nothing  very  im¬ 
portant  occurred  till  the  9th  of 
March,  on  which  day  the  enemy 
collected  three  of  their  corps  in 
front  of  P6mbal,  and  awaited  the 
British.  On  the  11th  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  had  brought  forward  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  to  attack  them  ;  but 
the  French  stood  only  to  receive 
the  attack  of  our  advanced  troops, 
when  they  again  retreated.  On  the 
12th,  the  6th  and  the  12th-  corps 
of  the  enemy  took  up  a  strong 
position  at  the  end  of  a  defile  be¬ 
tween  Rcdinba  and  Pombal,  hav¬ 
ing  their  right  on  the  river  Scare, 
and  their  left  extended  towards 
the  high  ground  that  hangs  over 
the  river  of  Redinha  :  their  rear 
was  protected  by  the  town  of  this 
name.  The  same  day  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  having  brought  up  part  of 
his  arrnv  attacked  them  in  this 
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position.  Their  right  though  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  wood  was  first  carried : 
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•>y  this  successful  manoeuvre,  the 
.roops  were  drawn  up  in  the  plain 
reyond  the  defile  with  great  ac- 
;uracy  and  celerity.  The  heights 
ibove  the  river  of  Red  inha  were 
he  next  object  of  British  valour : 
hom  these  the  enemy  were  im¬ 
mediately  driven  in  the  most  gallant 
style  :  the  enemy,  thus  forced  from 
their  strong  positions,  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  river,  and  were 
closely  pursued  by  the  British.  As 
soon  as  they  reached  the  other  side, 
the  French  again  occupied  the  op¬ 
posite  heights,  on  which,  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  necessity  of  such  'a 
manoeuvre,  they  had  placed  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  Some  time  ne¬ 
cessarily  elapsed  before  a  body  of 
troops  sufficiently  numerous  could 
cross  the  river  to  attack  them  on 
these  fortified  heights.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  3d  division  of  the 
British  army  had  crossed,  they 
manoeuvred  on  the  enemy’s  left 
flank,  while  the  light  infantry  and 
cavalry,  supported  by  the  light  di¬ 
vision,  drove  them  upon  their  main 

body  at  Ceudeixa. 

✓  , 

This  place  again  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  rallying,  which 
the  necessity  under  which  Masseita 
was  placed  of  resting  and  collect¬ 
ing  his  army  obliged  him  frequent¬ 
ly  to  repeat,  and  which  his  consum¬ 
mate  skill  and  experience  enabled 
him  to  do  with  great  effect.  Lord 
Wellington  however  did  not  permit 
them  long  to  remain  at  Ceudeixa : 
by  sending  the  3d  division  under 
general  Picton  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  upon  their  left,  he  dislodged 
them,  and  they  retreated  about  a 
league  further 

On  the  14th  of  March  the  6th 
and  8th  corps  of  the  French  army 
formed  in  a  very  strong  position 
near  Cazac  Nova  :  this  position  was 
naturally  so  strong,  and  occupied 
with  so  much  skill,  that  no  at- 
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tack  in  front  could  dislodge  them 
from  it.  Lord  Wellington  there¬ 
fore  ordered  movements  to  be  made 
on  their  flanks,  which  were  com¬ 
pletely  successful,  compelling  the 
enemy  to  retire  from  all  the  posi¬ 
tions  they  successively  took  up  in 
the  mountains.  In  consequence  of 
these  operations  of  the  British, 
Coimbra  and  Upper  Beira  were 
saved  from  the  ravages  of  the 
French,  and  a  communication  was 
opened  with  the  northern  provinces 
of  Portugal :  the  enemy  were  also 
obliged  to  change  the  line  of  their 
retreat,  and  to  proceed  along  the 
road  by  Ponte de  Marcella,  in  which 
the  militia  under  colonel  Trant  and 
colonel  Wilson  annoyed  and  ha¬ 
rassed  them  excessively. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  of  March 
they  attempted  to  make  a  stand  in 
the  Sierra  de  Moita,  but  they  were 
driven  from  that  position  with  the 
loss  of  600  prisoners.  On  the  21st 
they  were  at  Galiga,  and  the 
British  head  quarters  were  at  Al- 
gazil  on  the  20th.  The  French 
continued  to  retreat,  occasionally 
occupying  a  strong  position,  which 
they  were  always  compelled  to 
abandon  as  soon  as  the  British 
arm y  attacked  them.  On  the  28th 
of  March  they  occupied  in  force  a 
■position  on  the  Guarda,  in  such  a 
manner  and  with  such  appearances 
of  a  determination  to  retain  it  if 
possible,  that  lord  Wellington 
thought  it  proper  to  collect  his  army , 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Celerico 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking.  He 
had  however  scarcely  made  the 
requisite  arrangement  and  move¬ 
ments  for  this  purpose,  when  the 
enemy  left  their  position  on  the 
Guarda  without  filing  a  shot;  and 
retired  upon  Sabugal  on  the  Coa. 
They  kept  this  river  in  their  front, 
and  presented  themselves  very 
strong  both  in  numerical  foVce  and 
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in  position.  On  the  3d  of  April 
lord  Wellington,  having  recruited 
his  army  and  brought  them  up  to 
the  French,  resolved  to  dislodge 
them  :  for  this  purpose  he  ordered 
a  division  of  his  army  early  in  the 
morning  to  ford  the  Coa  half  a 
league  to  the  right  of  Sabugal :  as 
the  British  advanced  the  picquets 
of  the  enemy  fell  back  :  our  troops 
crossed  the  river  in  a  masterly  style 
and  formed  on  the  opposite  side, 
under  a  heavy  lire  from  the  enemy. 
Those  who  crossed  first  maintained 
themselves  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  unsupported  against  the 
whole  of  the  second  corps  of  the 
French  army.  In  this  situation, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  charge  with 
the  bayonet.  The  French  fled  ;  but 
as  the  British  pursued  they  found 
the  enemy  again  forming  in  greater 
strength,  having  fallen  back  on 
their  reinforcements.  The  British 
in  their  turn  were  now  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  ground  they  had  just 
before  occupied,  where  they  formed 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  canis¬ 
ter,  and  musketry.  The  French 
now  advanced;  but  being  received 
by  the  British  bayonets,  their  pro¬ 
gress  was  first  arrested,  and  then 
changed  into  flight.  The  British  in 
this  their  second  pursuit  were  more 
successful :  they  gained  the  heights 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied,  and 
took  one  howitzer.  By  this  time 
the  2d  brigade  had  crossed  the 
river  and  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  comrades :  the  enemy  now 
formed  column  and  retired,  crossing 
the  Portuguese  frontier  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  their  retreat  from  Santarem. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  retreat,  con¬ 
sidered  purely  and  exclusively  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  speak  but  in  the  highest 
term's  of  commendation.  The 
whole  country  (to  use  the  words  of 


lord  Wellington)  afforded  mar  . 
advantageous  positions  to  a  retrey  i 
ing  army,  of  which  the  enerr  I 
showed  that  they  knew  how  to  av;  * 
themselves.  They  retreated  fro 
Portugal,  as  they  entered  it,  in  or 
solid  mass  ;  covering  their  rear,  ( 
their  march,  by  the  operations  i  ■? 
either  one  or  two  corps  d’arme  d 
in  the  strong  positions  which  tl 
country  afforded  ;  and  these  corj 
d’  armee  were  closely  supported  t 
the  main  body.”  Before  they  brol  \ 
up  from  Santarem,  they  destroye  f 
part  of  their  ammunition  and  cai  . 
non  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the* 
retreat  they  disencumbered  then 
selves  of  whatever  was  listless  c 
their  horses  could  not  draw.  The* 
sick  and  wounded  were  sent  o 
some  days  before  they  commence 
their  retreat,  and  were  always  kef 
a  day  or  two’s  march  in  advance ! 
As  they  did  not  leave  Santarem  ti  ( 
they  were  nearly  destitute  of  prr 
visions,  they  of  course  were  oblige. ! 
to  depend  principally  for  their  sup 
port  on  the  plunder  of  the  counti 
through  which  they  passed. 

But  while  due  praise  must  b 
given  to  the  military  skill  displays 
during  the  retreat,  the  conduct  o 
the  French  army  must  be  stigma 
tized  as  most  wantonly  outrageou 
and  batbarous.  They  gave  loos^ 
to  the  utmost  cruelty  and  rapine 
after  inducing  the  inhabitants  or 
many  of  the  towns  and  village- 
through  which  they  passed  in  then 
retreat,  to  continue  in  them  undcf 
the  promise  of  good  treatment,  the} 
plundered  them  and  burnt  then 
habitations.  It  is  no  doubt  extreme 
ly  difficult  to  keep  in  order  a  re 
treating  army  ;  but  still  the  effort* 
of  the  officers,  if  they  are  not  ac¬ 
tuated  by  -the  same  spirit*  as  the 
soldiers,  may  do  much  to  protect 
the  suffering  people.  There  is, 
ho\ye  ver,  .too  ‘  much  reason  to  ap- 

appre* 
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prehen d  that  the  French  officers, 
instead  of  repressing  and  punishing 
the  cruelties  and  rapine  of  their 
men,  encouraged  them  by  their 
example  and  advice.  It  might 
indeed  have  been  expected  that  the 
French  commander,  knowing  that 
his  master  was  resolved  on  the 
conquest  of  Portugal,  would  have 
preserved  from  devastation,  as 
much  as  possible,  a  country  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  great 
empire  ;  and  would  have  avoided 
rousing  the  antipathy  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  against  the  French  by  their 
barbarity  and  cruelty.  But  the 
disappointmentandrage  of  Massena 
at  being  compelled  to  retreat,  not 
being  able  to  vent  themselves  on 
any  other  objects,  were  let  loose 
against  the  unfortunate  Portuguese, 
and  closed  his  mind  against  all 
considerations  of  prudence  and 
policy,  as  well  as  against  all  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  and  compassion. 
From  this  evil,  dreadful  as  it  was, 
one  good  result  must  follow  :  it  is 
surely  not  possible  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  country  which  has  been 
thus  desolated  and  destroyed  by  the 
French,  can  ever  again  receive 
them  as  friends,  or  put  the  slightest 
confidence  in  their  promises  and 
assurances. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  French 
retreating  armyentered  the  Spanish 
frontier  :  on  the  7th  of  that  month 
lord  Wellington  sent  six  squadrons 
of  cavalry  under  sir  William 
Erskine  to  reconnoitre  Almeida, 
which  was  the  only  place  they  held 
in  Portugal.  Sir  William  succeed¬ 
ed  in  driving  in  the  French  out¬ 
posts,  and  in  cutting  off  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  garrison 
and  the  army. 

Although, from  the  skill  with  which 
Massena  conducted  his  retreat,  the 
French  army  had  suffered  much 
less  by  attacks  from  the  pursuing 


army  than  had  been  expected  and 
anticipated,  and  had  in  fact  entered 
Spain  entire  and  undispersed  ;  yet 
it  was  very  generally  and  confidently- 
believed  that  it  was  rendered  totally 
unfit  for  any  active  operations  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Lord 
Wellington  was  evidently  of  this 
opinion  :  for  in  one  of  his  dispatches 
he  expressly  says,  as  “  the  enemy’s 
army  would  not  for  some  time  be 
in  a  situation  to  attempt  the  relief 
of  Almeida,”  he  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  army 
under  sir  Wm.  Beresford  in  Estre- 
madura.  Massena,  however,  with 
uncommon  celerity  re-equipped 
his  army,  and  brought  them  into 
the  field  again  prepared  for  active 
operations.  Scarcely  had  lord 
Wellington  reached  Estremadura, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  intelligence 
from  sir  Brent  Spencer,  whom  he 
had  left  in  command  of  the  army 
during  his  absence,  that  the  French 
were  again  advancing,  and  appear¬ 
ed  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  Almeida. 

Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  May 
the  whole  army  of  the  French, 
reinforced  by  all  the  cavalry  which 
Castile  and  Leon  could  supply,  and 
by  about  900  of  the  imperial  guard, 
crossed  the  Agueda  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Previous  and  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  approaching  battle, 
Massena  issued  general  orders  to 
his  soldiers,  in  which  he  told  them 
that  the  relief  of  Almeida  must  be 
accomplished  before  they  could 
procure  that  repose  which  their 
fatigues  and  exertions  rendered 
necessary  and  desirable.  Animat¬ 
ed  by  this  promise  if  they  were 
victorious,  the  French  advanced 
with  great  boldness  :  and  lordWel- 
lington,  in  his  turn,  seeing  their 
great  superiority  in  point  of  cavalry, 
drew  in  his  outposts,  and  took 
up  a  stronger  and  more  favourable 

position. 
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position.  The  light  .division  fell 
back  on  Puentes  de  Honor,  on  the 
Duas  Casas,  where  the  1st,  3d,  and 
7th  divisions  were  collected:  the 
6th  division  occupied  and  defended 
the  bridge  at  Alameda  ;  and  the 
5th  division  guarded  the  passages 
of  the  Duas  Casas  at  Fort  Con¬ 
ception  and  Aldea  d’  Obispo. 
Almeida  in  the  mean  time  was 
blockaded  by  brigadier  -  general 
Pack’s  brigade  and  the  queen’s  regi¬ 
ment  from  the  6th  division. 

The  village  of  Fuent6s’de  Honor 
was  the  first  <pid  principal  object  of 
attack  by  the  enemy,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  3d  of  May.  The 
British  forces  that  were  stationed 
there  received  and  repelled  this 
attack,;  but  as  lord  Wellington 
perceived  that  the  enemy  were 
bringing  up  new  troops  to  recom¬ 
mence  the  attack,  and  as  this 
village  was  a  place  of  great  con¬ 
sequence  for  the  subsequent  opera¬ 
tions  and  manoeuvres  of  the  battle, 
heordeied  reinforcements  into  it. 
The  enemy  were  changed,  when 
they  renewed  the  attack,  by  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Cadogan  at  the  head 
of  the  71st  regiment,  and  driven 
from  the  village  of  which  they  had 
obtained  a  momentary  posession. 
Night  terminated  the  contest,  which 
thus  far  was  favourable  to  the 
British. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  lord 
Wellington  perceived,  from  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  enemy's 
different  corps,  that  they  meant  to 
renew  the  attack  on  Puentes  de 
Honor  ;  and  with  great  prompti¬ 
tude  and  skill  he  made  the  arrange¬ 
ments  and  movements  necessary  to 
receive  and  repel  the  enemy.  As 
they  had  found  their  former  mode 
of  attacking  the  village  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  they  resolved  to  cross  the  Duas 
Casas  at  Poya  Velho  ;  which  they 


did,  obliging  the  advanced  guar»  * 
to  retire.  The  8th  corps  of  th 
enemy  being  thus  established  a 
Poya  Velho,  the  Spanish  divisioi 
of  the  allied  army  were  compellec 
to  quit  their  station  at  Nave  d 
Aver.  Having  thus  far  succeedec 
in  their  object,  the  cavalry  of  th< 
enemy  made  a  grand  and  genera 
charge  :  this  charge  wras  met  by  ; 
few  squadrons  of  the  British  dra 
goons,  and  the  enemy  were  driver 
with  the  loss  of  several  men  anckj 
some  prisoners.  Although  the 
attempts  of  the  enemy  were  unsuc-  ( 
cessful,  yet  lord  Wellington  per-  I 
ceived  that  it  would  not  be  in  his : 
power  both  to  maintain  the  com¬ 
munication  .  across  the  Coa  by  1 
Sabugal,  and  to  provide  for  the. j 
blockade  of  Almeida  :  .  he  there¬ 
fore  resolved  to  give  up  the  former, 
as  the  least  important  object.  By 
adopting  this  measure,  the  British 
army  now  occupied  the  high  ground 
from  the  Turon  to  the  Duas  Casas  j 
the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Honor, 
the  great  object  of  contention,  being; 
ill  front  of  the  left  division.  The 
enemy  still  continued  to  charge  in 
different  parts  of  the  British  line: 
in  one  of  their  charges  they  were 
repulsed  by  lieutenant-colonel  Hill 
with  the  picquets  of  the  1  st  division, 
and  of  the  3d  regiment  of  guards : 
but  as  these  troops  were  falling  back  j 
they  did  not  see  the  direction  of 
another  body  of  the  enemy,  iri 
sufficient  time  to  form  to  oppose  it, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  Hill  and 
many  men  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  several  wounded,  before  a 
detachment  could  move  to  their 
support. 

During:  the  whole  of  the  second 
day’s  battle,  the  principal  and  most 
determined  efforts  of  the  enemy 
were  directed  against  the  village  of 
Fuentes  de  Honor :  but  though  the 
British  for  a  moment  occasionally 
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weie  driven  from  parts  of  it,  yet 
they-  always  regained  them,  and  at 
the  final  termination  of  the  battle 
the  village  continued  entirely  in 
our  posession.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  of  the  7th  of  May  the  French 
commenced  their  retreat  from  their 
position  on  the  Duas  Casas  ;  on 
the  bth  they  retired  to  the  woods 
between  Espega  Galegos  and 
Fuentes  de  Honor  ;  and  during  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  May  their  whole 
army  broke  up,  and  retired  across 
the  Azava,  leaving  Almeida  to  its 
fate.  The  loss  on  both  sides,  in  con¬ 
fluence  of  this  long  and  arduous 
battle,  was  very  severe  ;  but  the 
French  suffered  much  more  consi¬ 
derably  than  ourselves. 

The  fall  of  Almeida  was  natu¬ 
rally  looked  forward  to  as  the  result 
of  the  victory  which  the  British 
army  had  gained ;  for  being  now 
again  closely  invested,  and  Massena 
having  evidently  given  up  all  inten¬ 
tion  of  again  advancing  to  its  relief, 
no  hope  of  preserving  the  town  or 
the  garrison  seemed  to  remain.  The 
town  did  indeed  fall  into  our  posses¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  about  1500  men  under  general 
Brcmiier,  partly  by  adroitness 
and  skill,  and  partly  by  extreme 
good  fortune,  escaped.  It  appears 
irom  this  officer’s  report  toMassena, 
that  early  in  the  month  ofApiii  he 
had  made  preparations  to  blow  up 
the  fortifications  of  Almeida.  On 
the  7th  or  May  he  received  orders 
to  that  effect :  in  order  that  the 
besieging  army  might  not  suspect 
what  was  going  forward,  a  heavy 
cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the 
fortressforsomeevenings  previously 
to  that  on  which  it  was  proposed 
to  blow  up  the  fortifications  and 
evacuate  the  place.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  iOtli  general  Brennier 
having  destroyed  all  the  cannon 
and  ammunition,  and  rendered  ail 


the  fortifications  useless,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  garrison  his  intention 
to  evacuate  Almeida,  and  informed 
them  of  the  dispositions  he  had 
determined  upon,  and  the  route  he 
meant  to  pursue.  At  midnight 
the  watch-word  was  given,  and  the 
garrison  marched  out  in  two  co¬ 
lumns.  Every  thing  was  so  well 
arranged,  and  the  retreat  carried 
on  with  so  much  silence  and  secrepy, 
that  the  besieging  army  had  no 
'  suspicion  that  the  place  was  eva¬ 
cuated,  till  the  garrison  had  got 
the  start  of  them  a  considerable 
way.  Pursuit  was  then  given,  and 
the  rear  guard  of  the  French  over¬ 
taken  and  attacked  with  some  loss  ; 
but  the  main  body  reached  the  left 
bank  of  the  Agueda  in  a  great 
measure  unmolested,  where  they 
were  received  and  protected  by  the 
second  corps  under  general  Regnier, 
who  had  been  left,  after  the  retreat 
of  Massena,  for  that  purpose.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  skill  with  which 
this  retreat  was  arranged  and  ex¬ 
ecuted,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  besieging  army  had  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  on  the  watch,  the  garrison 
must  have  been  intercepted  and 
taken.  Blame  was  thrown,  and  it 
appears  justly,  on  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  have  invested  and  watched 
Almeida  more  closely  and  carefully. 

While  these  transactions  were  car¬ 
rying  on  upon  the  northern  frontier 
of  Portugal,  the  enemy  were  not  in¬ 
active  on  the  south-western  frontier, 
and  in  Estremadura.  The  force 
opposed  to  them,  consisting  of  En¬ 
glish  and  Portuguese,  was  under  the 
immediate  .command  of  sir  William 
Beresford.  The  first  object  of  the 
enemy  was  the  attack  and  conquest 
ot  Badajoz,  which,  after  a  resistance 
by  no  means  proportioned  either  to 
the  strength  of  the  place  or  the 
number  of  the  garrison,  fell  into 
their  hands  early  in  the  spring. 

Sir 
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Sir  William  Beresford,  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  regaining  this 
place,  if  possible,  having  collected 
all  his  forces,  advanced  to  besiege 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
general  Soult  seemed  determined 
to  hazard  an  engagement  for  its 
protection  and  relief.  In  the  mean 
time  the  allied  army  sustained  con¬ 
siderable  loss  in  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  against  Fort  Saint  Christovab 
On  the  12th  of  May,  Soult  ad- 
tranced  from. Seville  to  the  relief  of 
Badajoz.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
meet  him,  sir  William  Beresford 
had  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Spanish  forces  under  generals  Cas- 
tanos  and  Blake  :  still,  as  the  allied 
force  was  not  adequate,  at  the  same 
time,  to,  continue  die  siege  of  Ba¬ 
dajoz,  and  to  repel  the  attack  of 
the  French,  general  Beresford  de¬ 
termined  upon  a  temporary  raising 
of  the  siege.  Accordingly  he  bi  oke 
up  from  that  place,  and  marched 
the  infantry  to  a  position  in  front 
of  Val verde  :  this  position,  however, 
leaving  Badajoz  entirely  open,  the 
British  commander  removed  his 
army  to  Albuera,  thus  placing  it 
between  the  enemy  and  Badajoz. 
Here  it  was  drawn  up  to  receive  the 
French  in  two  lines  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river  Albuera,  on  the  ridge 
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ct  a  hill  which  gradually  rose  from 
that  river,  so  as  to  cover  the  roads 
from  Badajoz  and  Valverde.  The 
Spanish  corps  under  general  Blake 
were  posted  on  the  right. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the 
enemy  began  to  move  his  cavalry, 
crossing  the  rivulet  of  Albuera  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  right  of  die  al¬ 
lied  army.  The  front  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  was  the  first  object  of  his  at¬ 
tack  :  against  this  he  directed  a 
strong  force  of  cavalry,  and  two 
heavy  columns  of  infantry  :  and  at 
the  same  time  he  tiled  the  great 
body  oi  his  infantry  over  the  river 


beyond  the  right  of  the  allied  arm y, 
under  the  cover  and  protection  of 
his  vastly  superior  cavalry.  By 
this  manoeuvre  he  evidently  threat¬ 
ened  to  turn  the  allied  army  on  that 
flank,  and  thus  cut  them  oft  from  i 
Valverde.  This,  however,  was  pre¬ 
vented  bv  the  change  of  movement 
oil  the  part  of  general  Cole’s  divi-- 
sion  and  the  Spanish  troops  under 
general  Blake.  The  next  object  of 
the  enemy  was  the  possession  of  the  • 
rising  ground  on  which  part  of  the 
Spanish  forces  was  posted :  by 
gaining  possession  of  this  he  would 
have  been  enabled  to  command  the 
position  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
allied  army,  and  thus  have  render¬ 
ed  their  situation  very  critical,  and 
probably  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  The  Spanish  troops  on  this 
rising  ground  fought  well  for  some 
time;  but  at  length  they  gave  way, 
and  the  French  gained  the  height. 
Conceiving  that  they  had  now  won 
the  battle,  they  raised  a  shout  of  joy 
and  congratulation. 

As  the  allied  army  immediately 
began  to  feel  the  dreadful  come* 
quences  of  the  height  being  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  enemy,  general  Beres¬ 
ford  determined,  if  possible,  to  drive 
them  from  it.  For  this  purpose  the 
right  brigade  of  general  Stewart’s 
division,  under  lieutenant-colonci 
Colborne,  advanced  against  them  i 
with  a  well-directed  and  heavy  fire: 
the  enemy,  however,  stood  firm,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  charge 
them  with  the  bayonet.  While  the 
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British  were  in  the  act  of  charging, 
a  body  of  Polish  cavalry,  armed 
with  long  lances,  (whom  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  had  concealed,) 
turned  them  and  threw  them  into 
confusion:  the  slaughter  here  was 
dreadful  :  indeed  nearly  this  whole 
column  were  cut  off,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  still  kept  possession  of  the 

heights. 
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heights.  The  third  brig-ade,  under 

(.)  u 

rnajor-general  Houghton,  now  came 
up  :  he  fell  cheering  his  men  as 
they  advanced  to  the  charge  :  but 
their  charge  was  successful :  the> 
enemy  were  forced  Front  the  heights 
and  driven  down  to  the  banks  of 
theriver  with  most,  dreadful  slaugh¬ 
ter.  This  was  the  principal  point 
of  attack  of  the  enemy  :  but  while 
this  was  carrying  on,  the  front  of 
the  allied  army,  which  was  posted 
at  the  village  and  bridge,  was  also 
attacked  :  but  here  the  contest  was 
not  so  arduous,  nor  so  long  doubt¬ 
ful,  as  the  French  were  repulsed 
and  driven  back  with  considerable 
loss.  While  the  infantry  of  the 
French  were  making  their  attack 
on  the  right  of  the  allied  army,  his 
cavalry  endeavoured  to  turn  it ;  b.ut 
though  they  v/ere  much  more  nu¬ 
merous,  their  endeavours  were 
completely  frustrated.  Here  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  terminated : 
routed  on  all  sides  he  retired  across 
the  Albuera :  but  as  his  cavalry 
was  immensely  superior,  general  . 
Beresford  did  not  think  ft  prudent 
to  pursue  him.  In  this  most  severe 
engagement  the  loss  of  the  French 
was  nearly  8,000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners :  while 
that  of  the  allied  army  amounted 
to  nearly  7,000 ;  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  British. 

Soon  after  this  battle  lord  Wel¬ 
lington  joined  general  Beresford, 
leaving  his  army  in  the  north  of 
Portugal  under  the  command  of 
general  Spencer,  and  the  siege  of 
Badajoz  was  re-commenced.  The 
French  army  opposed  to  general 
Spencer  was  now  commanded  by 
marshal  Marmont,  Massena  having 
been  recalled  to  Paris.  It  soon  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  French  were  re¬ 
solved  that  Badajoz  should  not 
fall  if  they  could  possibly  prevent 
it.  In  order  that  Soult  might  a- 
lSll 


gain  be  able  to  advance  to  its  re¬ 
lief,  Marmont  detached  a  strong 
corps,  amounting  to  15,000  men 
under  Drouet  to  reinforce  him. 
Lord  Wellington  therefore  deemed 
it  necessary  to  gain  possession  of 
Badajoz,  if  possible,  before  the 
French  army,  thus  re-inforced, 
should  advance  to  its  relief  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  two  different  at¬ 
tacks  were  made  against  it.  But 
though  the  British  troops  behaved 
with  their  accustomed  bravery  and 
steadiness,  both  the  attempts  w^ere 
unsuccessful,  and  our  loss  in  mak¬ 
ing  them  was  very  considerable. 

cAfter  this  lord  Wellington  raised 
the -siege;  having,  however,  com¬ 
pelled  the  French,  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  Badajoz,  to  collect  all  their 
force  from  Castile,  from  Madrid, 
and  from  Andalusia  ;  in  short,  the 
whole  disposable  troops  which  the 
French  had  in  Spain ;  thus  afford¬ 
ing  the  Spaniards  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  of  regaining  some  of  their 
lost  territory,  and  of  acting  with  ad¬ 
vantage  and  success:  but,  as  has 
always  happened,  the  opportunity 
was  suffered  to  pass  over  unim¬ 
proved. 

As,  however,  it  was  deemed  of 
great  importance  to  draw  off  the 
pressure  and  attack  of  the  great 
French  army  from  the  Spanish 
troops,  lord  Wellington  having  re¬ 
turned  to  the  northern  frontier  of 
Portugal  in  the  mouth  of  October, 
advanced  and  threatened  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  By  this  movement  and 
indication  he  hoped,  besides  reliev¬ 
ing  Spain, and  giving  an  opportunity 
to  her  armies  to  act  with  advantage 
and  success,  to  compel  the  French 
to  assemble  in  great  force,  and  ad- 
yance  into  a  country  where  they 
could  uot  be  easily  supported.  By 
thus  keeping  their  grand  army  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert,  and  never  per¬ 
mitting  it  for  any  considerable 
Y  length 
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length  of  tirpe  to  separate,  and 
spread  itself  over  any  extended  tract 
of  country,  he  was  sure  to  harass 
it  with  fatigue,  and  likewise  to 
shorten  it  for  supplies  and  provi¬ 
sions.  These  objects  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  attained  if  the  French  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo  in  such  a  force  as  would 
make  it  prudent  for  him  to  retreat  ; 
and  if  they  did  not  advance  at  all, 
or  advanced  only  with  an  inferior 
or  equal  force,  he  safety  calculated 
upon  the  fall  of  the  fortress  in  either 
case,  and  the  fall  of  the  fortress 
and  their  defeat  in  the  1  .tter  case. 

On  the  21st  of  September  the  ene¬ 
my  advanced  in  great  force  from 
Salamanca  towards  Ciudad  Rodri¬ 
go  ;  and  lord  Wellington  took  up 
such  a  position  with  his  army  as 
might  enable  him  accurately  to  as¬ 
certain  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  resist  their  attack  or  retire 
as  he  might  judge  it  most  prudent. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2oth  the 
enemy  commenced  his  first  attack, 
be  id  :  •  in  the  light  posts  on  the  left 
of  the  British  line:  in  consequence  of 
thh  partial  success  he  ventured  to 
cross  :he  river  Azava,  when  he  was 
in  his  turn  attacked  and  compelled 
to  retire.  His  principal  point  of 
attack,  however,  was  the  cefitre  of 
the  Brit'sh  army  :  with  a  column 
of  between  30  and  40  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon, 
he  made  the  attack,  which  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  77th  and  the  second 
battalion  of  the  5  h  British  regi¬ 
ments  ;  and  by  the  21  st  Portuguese 
regiment,  with  3  squadrons  or  ma¬ 
jor-general  Alton’s  brigade  ;  at  the 
same  ime  14*  battalions  of  French 
in  fan  my  advanced  to  the  same  point. 
A*  these  couid  not  immediately  be 
opposed  by  corresponding  reinforce¬ 
ments  on  our  part,  the  battalion 
of  the  5th  and  the  73d  regiment 
were  formed  into  one  square  j  and 


and  the  21st  Portuguese  regiment 
into  another ;  and  both  retired  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  unbroken. 

On  the  27th  the  enemy  again  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  attack  ;  but  as  lord 
Wellington  had  now  ascertained 
that  their  force  was  greatly  superior, 
he  retired  from  the  position  he  had 
occupied  and  preserved  on  the  26th 
to  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues, 
where  he  drew  up  his  army  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  intention  and  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  his  left 
were  frustrated.  On  the  28th  lord 
Wellington  retreated  still  further, 
and  took  up  a  new  position  at  Qua¬ 
dra  Sayez  :  the  French  then,  hav¬ 
ing  relieved  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  se¬ 
parated  towards  Placentia  and  Sa¬ 
lamanca. 

The  only  remaining  military 
transaction  of  the  troops  under  the  • 
command  of  lord  Wellington  du¬ 
ring  this  year,  of  any  moment  or 
consequence,  took  place  in  Estre- 
madura  :  and  as  it  was  very  bril¬ 
liant  and  completely  successful,  it 
deserves  particular  notice,  although 
the  number  of  troops  engaged  on 
either  side  was  comparatively  tri¬ 
fling. 

While  the  main  and  principal  Bii- 
tish  army  under  lord  Wellington 
remained  posted  in  the  north  of  Por¬ 
tugal  at  Frenada,  general  Hill 
was  stationed  at  Portafegre,  on  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Tagu s.  From 
this  place  he  was  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance  by  his  lordship  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  intercepting  and  attacking 
a  French  corps  which  was  moving 
towards  the  south  of  Spain.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  general  Hill  with  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  British  infantry,  half  a 
brigade  of  Portuguese  artillery,  and 
some  cavalry,  arrived  at  Ralharte- 
da  on  the  26th  of  October,  having 
F  amt  that  the  enemy,  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Alseda,  had  fallen  back 
to  Arroyo  del  Pucrco. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  27th  ge¬ 
neral  Hill  followed  the  enemy  by  a 
short  route  towards  Morida,  in 
the  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to 
intercept  and  bring  them  to  action. 
On  hrs  march  he  was  joined  by  a 
body  of  Spaniards  from  Caceres ; 
and  at  the  same  time  received  such 
information  respecting  the  move¬ 
ments  and  position  of  the  enemy,  as 
persuaded  him  that  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant  that  he  was  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  them,  and  so  very  near 
them.  He  therefore  made  an  im¬ 
mediate  forced  march  to  Alcuesca 
the  same  evening  that  he  received 
this  information,  and  placed  his 
tfoops  in  such  a  position,  that 
though  close  upon  the  enemy  they 
were  out  of  sight.  He  now  ascer¬ 
tained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
enemy  were  still  ignorant  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  and  extremely  off  their 
guard.  He  determined,  therefore, 
if  possible  to  surprise  them,  or  at 
least  to  bring  them  to  action,  and 
made  immediately  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  and  dispositions  for  that 
purpose. 

The  town  of  Arroyo  del  Molino, 
where  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
were  posted,  is  situated  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  hill,  which  runs  from 
it  to  the  rear  in  the  form  of  a  cres¬ 
cent  ;  and  is  so  steep  as  to  be  almost 
inaccessible.  There  were  near  this 
hill  two  roads,  by  either  of  which 
the  enemy  might  escape:  the  ob¬ 
ject  therefore  of  general  Hili  was 
to  post  a  body  of  troops  so  as  to 
cut  off  their  retreat,  by  these  roads. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  cf 
the  28th  the  whole  British  troops  in 
one  body  advanced  towards  Arroyo 
del  Molino :  when  they  came  with¬ 
in  half  a  mile  of  the  town  the 
column  closed  under  cover  of  a 
bridge,  and  divided  into  three  bo¬ 
dies.  The  left  column  marched  di¬ 
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rect  upon  the  town  ;  the  right  co¬ 
lumn  broke  off  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  turn  the  enemy’s  left ;  the  third 
column,  comprised  of  cavalry, 
moved  between  the  two  columns  of 
infantry,  ready  to  act  in  front,  or 
move  round  either  of  them,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  require.  The 
enemy  did  notperoeivethe  approach 
of  the  British  till  they  were  very 
near  ;  and  at  the  moment  they  were 
filing  off  from  the  town  upon  the 
road  to  Merida.  The  enemy  were 
immediately  attacked;  and  being 
thus  completely  taken  by  surprise, 
they  made  a  feeble  resistance,  seek¬ 
ing  their  safety  in  flight  :  but  by 
the  judicious  measures  and  precau¬ 
tions  of  general  Hill,  their  retreat 
was  almost  entirely  cut  off;  no  way 
being  open  to  them  except  over  and 
across  the  steep  hill  already  noticed: 
this  way  they  attempted  to  escape, 
but  were  closely  and  successfully 
pursued.  Thus  in  a  very  short  time, 
general  Girard  with  his  corps  of 
2,500  infantry,  and  600  cavalry, 
was  surprised, routed, and  dispersed; 
Brune,  a  general  of  cavalry,  the 
prince  D’Aremberg,  a  colonel  of 
cavalry,  several  other  officers,  and 
upwards  of  1,000  soldiers,  being 
made  prisoners :  while  the  loss  of 
the  British  in  this  most  spirited  and 
skilful  enterprise  was  very  trifling. 

Such  were  the  operations  and 
achievements  of  the  main  British 
army,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Wellington,  in  the  peninsula  during 
the  }ear  1811:  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  out,  in 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  an  equal  space  of  time,  in 
which  a  British  general  displayed 
greater  talent  and  skill,  or  British 
troops  performed  greater  prodigies 
of  valour.  Lord  Wellington  rose 
above  all  the  calumnies  which  had 
been  heaped  upon  him  ;  and  de- 
Y  2  monstrated 
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monstrated  that  he  was  perfectly 
competent  to  surpass  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  and  the  most  successful 
French  marshals,  both  in  the  gene¬ 


ral  management  of  a  campaign? 
and  in  the  particular  arrangements 
of  a  battle. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  operations 
and  achievements  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  under  lord  Wellington 
are  most  deserving:  of  notice  and  re- 
cord,  both  on  account  of  their  mag¬ 
nitude,  splendour,  and  success,  and 
on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
the  fate  of  the  peninsula  being  more 
close  and  immediate  than  that  of 
the  detached  and  inferior  armies  of 
Spain,  yet  the  military  transactions 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
during  the  year  1811,  were  by  no 
means  destitute  of  interest  and  im¬ 
portance. 

Bonaparte  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  so  completely  out  of  his 
expectations,  his  plans,  and  his 
calculations,  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
sistance  he  met  with  in  his  designs 
on  the  independence  of  Spain,  and 
the  protracted  and  obstinate  nature 
of  the  contest,  that  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time  he  carried  on 
the  war  there  in  a  very  desultory 
manner  by  armies  apparently  un¬ 
connected  with  each  other,  and  by 
no  means  acting  in  concert  and  co¬ 
operation  with  one  another.  It  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  this  circum¬ 


stance  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  deni¬ 
ed  by  any  one  who  will  peruse  even 
the  French  meagre  and  partial  ac¬ 
counts,  published  at  long  intervals, 
and  evidently  with  great  reluctance, 
respecting  the  operations  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  armies  in  the  penin¬ 
sula.  The  narrative,  indeed,  in 
most  of  these  accounts  is  as  desul¬ 
tory  and  unconnected  as  the  opera¬ 
tions  it  embraces  :  since  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  the  very  clear  and  orderly 
account  which  the  French  bulletins 
in  other  wars,  gave  of  the  events  of 
the  campaign,  (we  here  put  out  of 
the  question  the  fidelity  of  these  bul¬ 
letins,)  the  intelligence  from  the 
armies  in  Spain,  as  it  was  denomi¬ 
nated,  was  uncommonly  confused, 
meagre,  and  contradictory.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1811, 
however,  a  regular  plan  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  Bonaparte 
for  conducting  the  war  in  Spain. 
The  principal  feature  in  this  plan 
was  the  occupancy  of  the  principal 
cities  in  the  peninsula.  The  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  indeed  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  this  plan  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  support  of  his  armies,  is 

evident. 
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evident-  We  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
Bonaparte  has  to  overcome  in  pro¬ 
secuting  the  Spanish  war,  arises 
from  want  of  provisions  :  the  coun¬ 
try  where  operations 'are  carrying 
on  being  stript  of  every  thing,  and 
the  numerous  and  active  parties  of 
the  guerillas  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  collect  and  convey 
from  a  distance  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies.  Another  circumstance,  also, 
was  peculiarly  hostile  to  his  designs 
on  Spain:  while  his  armies  ac¬ 
tually  occupied  any  particular  di¬ 
strict,  the  inhabitants  were  submis¬ 
sive  and  quiet  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
marched  to  extend' their  conquests, 
the  territory  they  left  was  no  long¬ 
er  theirs.  Now,  as  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  especially  in  the  desolate  state 
of  the  country,  to  fill  Spain  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  keep 
it  all  in  awe  and  submission,  it  is 
evident  that  the  very  force  that  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  for  the 
purpose  of  subduing  one  particular 
district,  by  its  removal  gave  the 
district  it  had  occupied  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  rising  in  arms. 

If,  however,  the  French  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain  could 
gain  possession  of  the  principal 
cities,  they  would  be  able,  in  some 
respect,  to  remove  both  these  dif¬ 
ficulties.  By  the  possession  of 
these  towns,  they  could  lay  up 
stores  of  provisions  safe  from  the 
guerillas,  and  so  near  their  dif¬ 
ferent  armies  as  to  be  conveyed  to 
them  without  interruption  or  dan¬ 
ger  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
comparatively  small  force  being 
stationed  in  each  of  these  towns 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  ad¬ 
jacent  district  in  awe  and  submis¬ 
sion.  Besides,  if  circumstances 
rendered  it  necessary  for.  Bonaparte 
to  recall  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  from  the  peninsula,  he  would 
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always  he  able,  even  with  what 
were  left  there  in  these  towns,  to 
preserve  a  firm  footing  till  it  it  was 
expedient  for  him  to  send  back  his 
numerous  armies.  To  these  con¬ 
siderations  may  be  added,  the  effect 
that  the  occupation  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  cities  by  the  French,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  produce  upon  the  minds 
and  courage  of  the  Spaniards  them¬ 
selves. 

The  siege  of  Cadiz,  which  was 
begun  soon  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the?  Spanish  war,  originated 
partly,  perhaps,  from  these  consi¬ 
derations,  and  partly  from  a  de¬ 
sire  to  gain  possession  of  the  fleet 
which  lay  there,  and  of  a  place 
whence  the  coasts  of  Ireland  might 
be  threatened,  if  not  actually  in¬ 
vaded.  That  Cadiz  would  soon 
have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for 
our  assistance  both  bv  sea  and  land, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt :  there  was 
less  of  the  Spanish  spirit  in  it  than 
in  any  other  town  in  Spain.  But 
by  our  assistance  it  offered  insupera¬ 
ble  difficulties  to  the  French  ;  while 
tire  necessity  they  were  under  of  re¬ 
peatedly  withdrawing  the  besieging 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  augment¬ 
ing  their  force  in  other  parts  of 
Spain,  rendered  their  progress  still 
more  slow,  and  their  prospect  of 
taking  it  still  more  doubtful  and 
distant. 

General  Graham,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  British  forces  in  Cadiz, 
resolved  to  profit  by  the  absence  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  besieging 
army,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
their  works,  and'open  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Isle  de  Leon.  For  this 
purpose,  in  conjunction  with  a  Spa¬ 
nish  force,  (the  whole  being  under 
the  command  of  the  Spanish  gene¬ 
ral  La  Pena,)  he  effected  a  night 
march  of  nearly  sixteen  hours,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  from  the  camp 
near  Veger,  and  arrived  on  the 
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morning  cf  the  5th  pn  a  low  ridge, 
called  Barrosa,  a  few  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sami  Pen  i  river. 
The  enemy’s  lines  were  at  Santi 
Petri  ;  and  those  were  immediately 
and  successfully  attacked  by  the 
van-guard  of  the  Spanish  army,  un¬ 
der  brigadier  general  Ledrijabel, 
by  this  means  opening  the  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Isle  de  Leon. 
After  this  was  effected,  general 
Graham,  who  with  the  British  oc¬ 
cupied  the  heights  of  Barrosa,  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  the  Spanish 
commander-in-chief  to  quit  that 
position  and  to  take  up  that  cf  Torre 
de  Bermesa,  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  a  communication  across  the 
river.  General  Graham  had  scarce¬ 
ly  left  the  heights  of  Barrosa,  and 
advanced  towards  a  wood  near  the 
Bermesa,  when  he  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  enemy  had  appeared 
in  force  on  the  plain,  and  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  rapidly,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  heights. 
On  these  heights  a  body  of  Spa¬ 
niards  bad  been  left,  as  it  was  of 
the  utmost  moment  to  keep  them, 
as  terming  the  key  to  the  position  of 
Santi  Petri:  but  as  the  advancing 
force  of  the  enemy  was  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
general  Graham  determined  to 
measure  back  his  steps,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  reach  the  heights  of  Barrosa 
before  the  enemy  could  drive  his 
allies  from  them.  As,  however, 
the  ground  on  winch  the  British 
army  was  formed  was  very  uneven, 
and  they  .were  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  counter-marching  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  the  columns 
were  never  arranged  in  complete 
order.  At  the  time  that  this  coun¬ 
ter  march  was  begun,  part  of  gene¬ 
ral  Graham’s  force  was  entangled 
in  a  wood ;  and  before  they  got 
clear,  and  moved  on  towards  Bar¬ 
rosa,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  per¬ 


ceive  the  Spanish  troops,  to  whom 
the  occupancy  of  the  heights  had 
been  committed,  give  way,  and  the 
enemy  beginning  to  ascend  them. 
No  time  was  now  to  be  lost :  every 
thing  evidently  depended  on  a  ra¬ 
pid  march,  and  on  the  steadiness 
and  bravery  of  his  troops.  Although 
they  were  necessarily  much  fa¬ 
tigued  from  the  long  and  arduous 
march  which  they  had  but  a  very 
short  time  before  performed,  yet 
with  the  utmost  alacrity  they  push¬ 
ed  forward.  Indeed  the  situation 
of  general  Graham’s  corps  was; 
such,  that  it  could  only  he  saved  by 
the  prompt  arrangement  of  a  ju¬ 
dicious  plan,  and  the  cool  and  brave 
execu.ion  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers.  The  right  wing  of  the 
enemy,  while  their  main  body  was 
ascending  the  heights  of  Barrosa, 
stood  on  the  plain,  near  the  wood, 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  English. 
Had  retreat  been  resolved  upon  in 
this  situation,  it  could  only  have 
been  effected  by  crossing  the  nar¬ 
row  ridge  of  Bermesa  ;  and  during 
this  march  the  different  divisions  of 
the  army  must  unavoidably  have 
thrown  one  another  into  confusion. 
*  Under  these  circumstances  ge¬ 
neral  Graham  determined  on  the 
immediate  attack  of  the  enemy, 
having  the  most  perfect  reliance  on 
the  bravery  of  his  troops.  For  this 
purpose  a  powerful  battery  of  ten 
guns  began  to  play  irom  the  cen- 
tie  ;  while  on  the  right  were  drawn 
up  the  brigade  of  guards,  the  flank 
battalion  of  the  28th,  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  2d  rifle  corps,  and  a  part 
ol  the  67th  regiment  :  the  left  was 
formed  by  a  brigade  of  the  Cold¬ 
stream  guai  ds,  and  the  flank  bat¬ 
talion  of  lieut.- colonel  Barnard’s 
regiment. 

The  battery  in  the  centre  was 
directed  against  general  Laval’s  di¬ 
vision,  which  continued  to  advance, 
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notwithstanding  it  suffered  severe¬ 
ly,  l ill  it  was  received  and  checked 
by  t  ie  left  wing  of  the  British, — 
THs  wing,  after  checking  the 
French,  advanced  to  the  charge 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  and 
soon  dec  ded  the  defeat  of  general 
Laval's  division.  In  this  rencontre 
the  eagle  of  the  eighth  regiment  of 
light  "infantry  and  one  howitzer 
were  taken. 

The  division  of  the  French  under 
general  Rufin  was  posted  on  the 
hill :  against  this  the  right  wing  of 
the  British  directed  their  attack. 
The  enemy  trusting  to  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  their  numbers,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  they  derived  from  their 
position,  met  our  troops  on  the 
ascent  of  the  hill,  where  the  battle 
raged  fiercely,  and  was  very  sangui¬ 
nary  for  a  short  time.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  but  of  short  duration,  for  the 
enemy  were  quickly  compelled  to 
give  way  ;  and  when  they  did  yield, 
their  position  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  contributed  greatly  to  their 
confusion  and  slaughter.  I  wo 
pieces  of  cannon  were  the  fruit  of 
the  victory  of  die  right  wing  of  the 
British  army. 

This  action,  though  obstinate  in 
its  nature,  and  brilliant  in  its  result, 
did  not  continue  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half:  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat. 
General  Graham  did  not  think;  it 
advisable  to  pursue  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exhausted  state  of  his 
troops.  After  the  battle  the  British 
troops  reoccupied  their  first  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  heights  of  .Barrosa, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  two 
battalions  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
whom  they  had  been  intrusted 
when  he  first  quitted  them.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  he  proceeded  to 
the  Isle  de  Leon,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  supplies.  Our  loss  in 


this  most  glorious  action  was  1243 
in  killed  and  wounded  ;  while  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
nearly  3000.  Two  generals,  Ru- 
pin  and  Rousseau,  were  taken  ;  and 
general  Bellegarde  was  killed  in 
the  action. 

In  this  battle  the  Portuguese 
who  were  attached  to  general 
Graham’s  army  behaved  remark¬ 
ably  well.  That  portion  also  of  the 
Spanish  forces  which  came  out  of 
the  Isle  de  Leon,  and  established 
the  communication  across  the  river 
Santi  Petri,  also  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  fighting  by  the  side  of 
Britons.  But  the  great  body  of  the 
Spanish  army,  under  the  com¬ 
mander- in-chief,  general  La  Pena, 
deserve  a  different  character  for 
their  conduct  on  that  day.  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  orders 
that  were  issued  by  this  general  for 
general  Graham  to  quit  the  heights 
of  Barrosa  ;  for  his  not  supporting 
the  Spaniards  who  were  left  there, 
when  he  saw  the  enemy  advancing 
against  them  ;  and  for  his  permit¬ 
ting  the  troops  under  him  to  re¬ 
main  quiet  and  distant  spectators  of 
the  battle  between  general  Graham 
and  the  common  enemy.  Even 
after  the  French  were  routed,  and 
when  their  defeat  and  slaughter 
might  have  been  rendered  much 
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more  complete  by  immediate  and 
close  pursuiq  the  Spanish  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  never  offered  to 
put  his  troops  in  motion  for  that 
purpose.  Tfiis  conduct  naturally 
gave  rise  to  strong  indigna  ion  and 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
The  Spanish  general  endea'voured. 
to  vindicate  himself,  and  even  to 
throw  the  blame  on- the  British  for 
not  having  obeyed  his  orders  !  Phe 
cortes  at  first  seemed  disposed  to 
punish  general  La  Pena  :  they  or¬ 
dered  him  into  arrest ;  but  after- 
Y  4  ,  wards 
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wards  liberated  him,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  actually 
employed  him  again. 

The  French  general  employed 
by  Bonaparte  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  execution  his  plan  of 
getting  possession  of  the  principal 
places  in  Spain  was  Suchet,  a  man 
of  uncommon  enterprise  and  ac¬ 
tivity.  One  of  the  first  places  which 
-he  attacked  was  Tarragona.  By 
the  accounts  of  the  French  them¬ 
selves  the  defence  of  this  place  was 
obstinate  and  well  managed,  and 
the  capture  of  it  cost  them  dear. 

After  the  capture  of  Tarragona, 
the  French  directed  their  efforts  to 
retake  Figueras.  This  strong  and 
important  place  they  had  lost,  partly 
by  want  of  provisions,  and  partly  by 
the  garrison’s,  consisting  principally 
of  Germans  and  Italians,  not  being 
disposed  to  defend  it  obstinately. 
The  French,  in  order  to  retake  it, 
were  obliged  to  employ  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  as  might  effectually 
prevent  supplies  being  introduced, 
and  even  after  the  Spanish  gariison 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits 
for  provisions,  they  continued  to 
defend  it  with  great  bravery.  In 
the  beginning  of  August  famine 
had  made  great  progress  among 
them  ;  they  had  attempted  in  vain 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  besieg¬ 
ing  army';  and  they  now  seemed 
disposed,  if  possible,  to  make  a  de¬ 
sperate  attempt,  and  break  through 
•with  the  bayonet.  But  the  French 
works  were  too  complete  and  too 
strong:  a  formidable  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  more  than  T)0()  toises 
in  extent  surrounded  -  the  town. 
On  theivghtof  the  16th  of  August 
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the  garrison,  with  Martinez  the 
commandant,  sallied  out.  He 
reached  as  lar  as  the  first  abhatis, 
when  his  progress  was  checked, 
400  of  his  men  killed,  and  the  rest 


compelled  to  re-enter  the  fortress/ 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  he  sur. 
rendered  at  discretion,  and  350C  1 
men,  and  nearly  350  officers,  were  j 
made  prisoners. 

One  of  the  most  numerous  and 
best  appointed  armies  which  the 
Spanish  had,  during  1311,  was  the 
army  of  Murcia  under  general  ; 
Freyere.  In  order  that  this  army  : 
might  be  sufficiently  strong  to  cope g 
with  marshal  Soult  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  general  Blake  had  marched  1 
in  the  middle  of  August  to  form  I 
a  junction  with  it.  Soult  having; 
intelligence  of  this  proposed  junc¬ 
ture,  pushed  on  with  S000  men,  I 
and  attacked  general  Freyere  at ‘I 
two  different  points  at  the  same  | 
time.  General  Freyere  himself, 
with  the  division  under  his  immedi¬ 
ate  command,  behaved  with  the 
greatest  courage,  and  repulsed  that1 
part  of  the  enemy  which  directed 
their  attacks  against  him  :  but  the 
attack  of  the  French  on  the  other 
points  was  completely  successful. 
This  success  was  occasioned  prin¬ 
cipally  by  a  large  body  of  Spa¬ 
niards  under  general  Quedra,  con¬ 
sisting  of  upwards  of  6000  men, , 
not  arriving  at  their  post.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  defeat  of  this  wing 
of  the  Spaniards,  their  victory  in  the 
other  point  was  rendered  of  no 
avail,  and  the  whole  army  was  1 
compelled  to  retreat.  Their  line 
being  broken,  part  of  the  army 
was  left  unprotected,  and  fell  vic¬ 
tims,  after  a  most  heroic  resistance. 
Although  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
was  complete,  and  their  retreat  ra¬ 
pid,  yet  during  the  whole  of  it,  for 
nearly  thirty-seven  leagues,  general 
Freyere  evinced  great  military  ta¬ 
lents,  and  prevented  the  conse¬ 
quences  from  being  nearly  so  dis¬ 
astrous  as  they  otherwise  must  have 
been. 
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After  the  fall  of  Tarragona, 
Sachet  directed  his  march  into  Va¬ 
lencia,  for  the  purpose  of  besieging 
the  capital  of  that  province  :  a  city, 
both  from  its  population  and  its  si¬ 
tuation,  second  in  importance  only 
to  Madrid  itself.  But  before  the 
French  general  could  sit  down  be¬ 
fore  Valencia,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  make  himself  master  of 
the  castle  of  Saguntum,  a  place  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
wars  in  Spain. 

On  the  23d  of  September  the 
siege  of  this  important  out-work  of 
Valencia  was  begun  ;  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  other 
circumstances,  the  French  ad¬ 
vanced  very  slowly,  and  under 
great  disadvantages  and  difficul¬ 
ties.  On  the  18th  of  October  a 
practicable  breach  being  made,  an 
assault  was  ordered,  but  the  be¬ 
siegers  were  repulsed  with  consider¬ 
able  loss.  New  batteries  were  noNw 
formed,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  a  second  assault,  when 
general  Blake  resolved  to  advance 
and  attempt  its  relief. 

For  this  purpose  he  collected  a 
large  force,  amounting  to  about 
20,000  infantry,  and  3000  cavalry, 
and  composed  of  the  army  o£  Mur¬ 
cia,  the  army  of  Valentia,  and  the 
guerillas.  On  the  25th  of  October 
Blake  commenced  his  attack  on  the 
besieging  army  ;  and  Suchet  ac¬ 
knowledges,  in  liis  official  report, 
he  soon  experienced  that  he  had 
far  different  troops  to  contend 
against  from  those  he  had  formerly 
conquered.  Soon  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  ot  the  action,  Blake 
manoeuvred  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
outflank  the  French  on  both  sides : 
in  this  situation  Suchet  determined 
to  direct  his  efforts  against  the  Spa¬ 
nish  centre ;  he  thus  succeeded  in 
separating  the  two  wings  ;  the 
right  wing,  however,  at  the  same 
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time  continuing  to  advance  and  to 
drive  the  French  before  them.  The 
principal  place  of  contest,  in  this 
part  of  the  battle,  was  the  village 
of  Pugol,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
fought  with  great  bravery,#  and 
hand  to  hand  with  their  enemies. 
The  left  wing  off  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  by  no  means 
so  successful ;  but  having  stretched 
itself  so  far  out  as  to  be  greatly- 
weakened,  it  was  driven  back  with 
great  loss.  The  centre,  also,  being 
weakened  by  the  extension  of  the 
two  wings,  could  not  stand  the 
charge  of  the  French,  but  gave 
way.  This  defeat  of  the  left  wing, 
and  of  the  centre,  rendered  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  right  wing  of  little  or 
no  avail.  In  this  situation  the 
Spanish  army  formed  itself  into 
squares,  and  commenced  their  re¬ 
treat.  The  enemy  pursued,  and 
repeatedly  broke  the  body  into 
which  the  retreating  army  had 
formed  itself,  which  always  formed 
again,  till  at  length  they  reached 
a  deep  ravine,  where  the  French 
gave  over  the  pursuit.  In  this  bat¬ 
tle  the  Spaniards  lost  nearly  2000 
men,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon  : 
the  loss  of  the  French  was  at  least 
equal. 

Suchet  lost  no  time  after  the 
battle  of  Saguntum  in  summoning 
the  garrison  o£  that  fort  to  surren¬ 
der  ;  and  by  means  of  a  deceit,  al¬ 
lowable,  perhaps,  in  war,  that  of 
representing  his  own  victory  as 
more  complete,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Spaniards  as  greater  than  it  actu¬ 
ally  was,  he  persuaded  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  accept  the  terms  he  of¬ 
fered  ;  by  which  the  garrison,  con¬ 
sisting  of  2572  men,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  Blake  after  his 
defeat  returned  with  his  army  to 
protect  the  city  of  Valencia,  against 
which  Suchet  also  marched. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  the  ope¬ 
rations 
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rations  of  the  other  Spanish  corps 
in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
even  of  those  which  were  com¬ 
posed  of  regular  troops,  and  still 
less  of  those  which  were  formed  of 
the  guerillas.  The  latter  under 
several  of  their  leaders,  particularly 
in  Catalonia,  were  very  successful 
in  cutting  off  small  bodies  of  the 
French  ;  and  even  in  penetrating 
into  and  plundering  the  frontiers  of 
France.  Of  the  regular  small 
corps,  that  under  general  Ballas- 
teri/S  was  the  most  active,  and  ha¬ 
rassed  the  French  extremely  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  The  destruction 
of  this  general,  if  possible,  was 
deemed  a  matter  of  such  moment, 
that  a  very  superior  French  force 
was  dispatched  after  him,  which 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  under 
the  guns  of  Gibraltar.  Here  he 
continued  in  safety  till  the  enemy 
retired,  when  he  again  commenced 
his  harassing  attacks. 

The  cause  of  Spain  this  year  suf¬ 
fered  a  very  heavy  and  severe  loss 
by  the  death  of  the  marquis  de  Ro¬ 
man  a.  His  death  was  occasioned 
by  the  constant  fatigue  of  body  and 
vexation  of  mind  which  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  tie  time  he  entered 
Spain  with  his  army.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  was  much  dis¬ 
appointed,  both  with  respect  to  the 
actual  state  of  preparation  and  force 
which  he  found,  and  with  respect  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment.  Before  his  death,  most 
of  those  soldiers  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  from  Denmark  had 
fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  shortly  after  his  decease, 
the  army  which  he  commanded 
was  surprised,  and  nearly  all  cut  to 
pieces,  in  the  vicinity  of  Badajoz. 

Such  were  the  military  transac¬ 
tions  and  events  in  the  peninsula 
during  the  year  1811.  It  requires 
a  very  minute,  connected,  and  im¬ 


partial  examination  of  them,  before 
it  can  be  determined,  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  taking  every  thing 
into  consideration,  the  cause  of  the 
Spaniards  has  advanced  towards  a 
prosperous  issue,  or  receded  from 
it.  It  cannot  be  denied  or  con¬ 
cealed  that  the  French  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  more  towns,  and  those 
of  much  more  consequence,  than 
they  were  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1S10.  Indeed  with  the  exception 
of  Cadiz  and  Valencia,  (and  the 
exception  with  respect  to  the  last 
cannot  be  quoted  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  year  R 12) 
the  French  may  be  considered  as 
occupying  all  the  principal  places 
in  Spain  :  their  progress  indeed  has 
been  slow,  attended  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty,  interrupted  by  many  re¬ 
verses,  and  purchased  at  a  very 
heavy  expense  ;  but  still  they  have 
made  progress.  It  may  indeed  be 
said,  and  for  tunately,  it  can  be  said 
truly,  that  the  country  of  Spain — 
that  the  inhabitants  are  not  subdu¬ 
ed  ;  they  possess  more  points  than 
they  did,  but  not  much  more  extent 
of  territory,  and  probably  very 
few  more  advocates  or  even  tame 
yield ers  to  their  will.  But  still  the 
harassing  and  heart-breaking  ques¬ 
tion  recurs  :  Will  the  country  re¬ 
main  long  unsubdued — will  the  in¬ 
habitants  continue  to  Hold  out  as 
firmly  and  perseveringly  as  they 
have  done,  after  the  cities  of  Spain 
are  in  possession  of  the  enemy 
But  though  there  may  be  much 
doubt  and  difference  of  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  progress  which  the 
French  have  made,  during  the 
year  181 1,  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
peninsula,  we  qre  afraid,  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  the  Spaniards  have- 
advanced  in  their  attempt  to  expel 
their  invaders,  it  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  Do  their  armies 
fight  better:'’  The  behaviour  of  Blake 
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at  Saguntum  may  be  cited  to 
prove  they  do  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fate  of  the  army  of 
Murcia  strongly  militates  against 
this  position.  In  truth,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  much  what  they  were, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  both 
with'  respect  to  the  skill  and  judge- 
mem  of  their  generals,  and  the 
discipline  and  courage  of  their 
troops.  In  some  actions  they  both 
behave  so  well  that  one  would 
scarcely  hesitate  to  pronounce  that 
thev  had  .improved  in  military 
sconce,  and  were  upon  the  p;  intof 
becoming  a  match  for  their  enemies ; 
while  the  very  same  generals  and 
troo  ps  ?  n  a  su  b seq neht  act  i  on  will  d  i  s- 
grace  themselves  by  their  conduct. 

During  the  year  181  i,  the  gue- 
rilia  system  has  been  earned  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  has  been 
adopted  in  almost  every  part  of 
Sp  tin,  and  has  been  attended  with 
great  success.  The  difficulties 
under  which  the  French  labour  for 
want  of  provisions  and  stores,  have 
been  greatly  augmented  by  the 
intrepidity  and  activity  of  the  gue¬ 
rillas  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  by  them  the  -  French 
have  lost  more  men  than  they 
have  in  regular  engagements  with 
the  Spanish  armies.  But  after 
allowing  them  all  their  merits,  and 
admitting  that  they  excessively 
harassed  and  weakened  the  French, 
still,  as  we  have* already  remarked, 
the  guerilla  sys  em  never  can  ex¬ 
tirpate  the  French,  nor  drive  them 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  It  may 
render  it  extremely  difficult  for 
Bonaparte  to  carry  on  the  war ; 
it  may  render  that  war  much  more 
expensive,  bloody,  and  protracted, 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  ;  but  it 
cannot  terminate  it,  if  Bonaparte 
is  determined  to  pursue  it  in  spite 
of  every  difficulty  and  expense. 


The  guerilla  system,  if  considered 
iu  one  point*  of  view,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  considered  as  adverse  to 
the  regular  army  of  Spain.  This 
inhabitants  perceive  that  by  enter¬ 
ing  the  regular  army,  they  under¬ 
go  great  difficulties,  and  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  be  beaten  or  slaughtered 
by  the  French  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  know  if  they  enter 
among  the  guerillas,  they  will  live 
a  life  of  comparative  safety  and 
libertv,  and  are  almost  certain  of 
enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils 
cf  their  enemies.  Is  it  not  there¬ 
fore  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
armies  wail  be  thinned,  as  the  gue- 
rilia' system  extends  ;  and  that  the 
most  active  and  enterprising  men* 
those  who  would  make  the  best  re¬ 
gular  soldiers,  will  prefer  entering 
into  theguerillastojoining  the  army  l 
We  must  still,  after  considering 
every  thing,  adhere  to  the  opinion 
we  expressed  in  our  for  mer  volume; 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  war  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  This  termination,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  must  be  brought  about,  either 
by  the  French  being  beaten  by  us 
singly,  or  by  us  in  conjunction  with 
our  allies  ;  or  by  our  army  being 
driven  out  of  the  peninsula  ;  for 
the  mere  beating  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  while  the  British  are  in 
possession  of  any  part  of  Portugal, 
will  not  put  the  French  in  posses¬ 
sion  .of  the  peninsula.  But  to  us 
lit, ere  appears  as  little  likelihood 
that  we  shall  conquer  the  French 
armies  in  the  peninsula,  as  that 
they  will  be  able  to  drive  us  from 
our  lines  at  Lisbon.  We  may, 
and  most  probably  shajl,  be  victo¬ 
rious  in  every  battle  where  the 
numbers  are  equal  or  nearly  so  ; 
but  Bonaparte  wid  not  meet  us 
with  equal  numbers:  he  will  pour 
in  such  an  army  as  will  at  least 
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check  our  progress  after  victory ; 
and  the  country,  exhausted  as  it  is, 
is  still  adequate  to  the  support  of 
an  army  much  more  numerous 
than  we  can  send  or  keep  there. 
If  indeed  our  victories  were  second¬ 
ed  by  the  exertions  and  success  of 
the  Spanish  armies,  then  there 
would  be  good  grounds  for  hope  ; 
but  while  they  continue  as  they  are, 
and  we  of  course  must  depend 
solely  upon  ourselves,  we  may 
keep  the  French  in  check,  and  out 
of  Portugal ;  we  may  conquer 
them,  wherever  they  dare  to  meet 
us  on  any  thing  like  equal  terms  ; 
but  our  victories  will  draw  after 
them  more  fame  and  glory  than 
solid  advantage. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1811, 
the  British  army  has  beaten  the 
French  at  Almeida,  Albuera,  and 
Barrosa  ;  they  have  destroyed  great 
numbers  of  Bonaparte’s  best  soldiers 
and  lowered  the  character  of  his 


generals.  These  victories  must 


also  have  produced  effects  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  Spain,  in  Spain 
itself ;  and  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  subdued  Europe,  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe  ;  but  these 
effects  are  slow,  and  wall  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  counteracted  by  other 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  we  can  boast  of  having  beaten 
the  French,  wherever  our  armies 
have  met  theirs,  but  cannot  hold 
up  to  view  the  substantial  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  victories,  either 
in  the  annihilation  or  capture  of 
the  armies  of  France,  or  in  the 
conquest  of  the  towns  or  districts 
the  enemy  possesses  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  Bonaparte  can  show  as  a 
proof  that  he  is  advancing  in  his 
object,  the  possession  of  Saragossa, 
of  Saguntum,  of  Tarragona  and 
of  Figueras ;  besides  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  armies  as  complete  as 


our  defeat  of  his.  Spain,  there* 
fore,  has  yet  every  thing  to  do ; 
her  efforts  and  exertions  must  be¬ 
come  much  more  resolute,  general 
and  well  directed,  before  she  can 
even  see  at  a  distance  and  obscurely 
her  independence.  While  however, 
in  the  present  most  awful,  most 
momentous,  and  most  difficult  crisis 
of  her  affairs,  she  is  governed  by 
men  weak,  ignorant,  superstitious,  .. 
irresolute,  divided,  and  not  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  public  confidence,  if 
not  actually  the  objects  of  the  j 
public  hatred  and  suspicion,  it  is 
in  vain  to  hope  that  her  prospects 
will  brighten,  or  die  day  of  her 
liberty  begin  to  dawn.  Let  the 
cortes  act  as  becomes  their  character, 
and  situation,  and  as  the  difficulties s  \ 
of  their  country  require  they  should 
act,  and  even  yet  the  cause  of  the 
peninsula  is  not  hopeless ;  but  if  . 
they  continue  to  exhibit  the  same 
weakness  and  inefficiency,  which; 
has  hitherto  marked  their  proceed- - 
ings,  we  d-o  not  say  that  the  Spa-  • 
niards  will  be  subdued,  but  assur¬ 
edly  the  French  will  not  be  driven 
out  of  Spain. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  dwell 
long  upon  the  proceedings  of  the: 
cortes  during  the  year  1811  :  it  is 
an  ungrateful  subject,  and  must 
weary  and  disgust  every  real  friend 
to  the  cause  of  Spain.  As  far  as  1 
addresses  to  their  countrymen  writ¬ 
ten  with  great  force  and  eloquence, 
and  pointing  out  the  duties  and 
sacrifices  required  of  them,  in  the 
most  energetic  and  persuasive  man¬ 
ner,  could  be  of  service,  the  cortes 
performed  their  duty.  In  all  other 
respects,  they  either  did  nothing, 
or  did  what  was  manifestly  in- 
jnrious  to  their  country.  We  liave 
already  noticed  that  general  La 
Pena,  who  behaved  so  ill  at  the 
battle  of  Barrossa  was  acquitted  by 
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them ;  and  .uncandid  reflections 
were  even  thrown  out  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  general  Graham. 

Mr.  Wellesley,  our  ambassador 
in  Cadiz,  used  every  effort  to  in¬ 
duce  the  cortes  to  re-organize  the 
Spanish  armies,  but  without  effect ; 
and  when  he  proposed  that  British 
officers  should  be  placed  over  them, 
or  rather  should  be  joined  in  the 
command  with  the  Spanish  officers, 
an  outcry  was  immediately  raised, 
that  Britain  was  aiming  by  this 
proposed  measure  at  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Spain. 

There  were  evidently  two  grand 
objects  that  the  cortes  ought  from 
the  first  moment  of  their  meeting 
to  have  directed  their  attention  and 
efforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  5 
the  best  method  of  rendering  their 
armies  complete,  and  properly 
organized,  officered  and  supplied  ; 
and  the  removal  of  every  kind  of 
oppression,  which  either  kept  down 
the  efforts  and  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  or  which  rendered  them 
indifferent  or  averse  to  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  French*  The  Spanish 
armies  were  repeatedly  beaten  by 
the  French ;  the  causes  of  their 
defeat  were  easily  seen  ;  -  they  were 
pointed  out  to  the  cortes.  Britain 
supplied  the  means,  as  far  as  lay- 
in  her  power,  to  put  the  armies’  on 
a  better  footing ;  and  every  thing 
that  was  required  for  that  purpose, 
the  cortes  could  easily  have  ma¬ 
naged.  Yet  no  change  took  place  ; 
nothing  was  done. 

Many  persons  anticipated  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  the 
infusion  of  a  greater  portion  of 
spirit  and  enterprize  into  the  Spa¬ 
nish  nation.  Before  they  meet, 
they  observed  that  ir  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  people  of 
Spain  would  fight  against  Bona¬ 
parte,  when  their  ancient  consiitu- 
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tion  was  denied  them  ;  but  that  ’ 
when  their  representatives  were 
assembled,  and  were  acting  in  their 
behalf,  thev  would  then  come  for- 
ward  in  a  cause  they  knew  to  be 
their  own.  But  we  -have  seen  the 
cortes  assembled  now  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  and  yet 
what  have  they  done  for  the  people 
or  for  their  country  ;  in  how  many 
instances  have  they  not  injured  the 
cause  they  were  bound  to  protect 
and  forward.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  Bonaparte,  after  he  obliged 
the  Spanish  monarch  to  make  over 
his  crown  to  him,  was  to  abolish 
the  inquisition ;  this  was  the  act  of 
a  tyrant ;  it  was  done  from  politic 
motives  ;  and  yet  the  cortes,  the 
representatives  of  a  people  fighting 
for  their  liberty,  had  neither  the 
justice,  the  wisdom,  or  the  policy* 
to  imitate,  this  act  of  Bonaparte, 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  in 
the  cortes  of  Spain,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  assembled  as  they 
were  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
their  countrymen  in  becoming  free, 
the  inquisition  should  have  been 
praised  and  defended. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
the  character  and  proceedings  of 
the  cortes  filled  the  Spaniards  with 
indignation  and  alarm.  They  saw 
month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year  passing  away ;  their  armies 
dispersed  and  defeated,  the  French 
ravaging  and  desolating  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  gaining  possession  of  their 
principal  cities,  and  the  efforts  of 
their  allies  the.  English  checked, 
paralysed  and  even  thwarted  ;  while, 
the  cortes,  and  the  men  in  whose 
hands  the  administration  of  affairs 
was  lodged,  spent  their  time  in 
frivolous  disputes,  or  in  enacting 
decrees  that  would  have  suited  the 
state  of  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  were  irrelevant  or  in¬ 
jurious 
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jurious  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  ;  that  might  have  become 
the  ministers  <pf  Philip  the  second, 
but  were  out  of  character,  when 
proceeding  from  the  representatives 
and  governors  of  a  nation  fighting 
for  its  liberty. 

And  yet  by  a  strange  but  not 
unusual  inconsistency,  a  constitution 
for  Spain  was  presented  to  the 
cortes,  and  approved  by  them, 
which  in  many  of  its  articles,  and 
in  its  very  'spirit  and  principle, 
bordered  on  the  very  extravagance 
of  liberty  j  while  the  proposal  to 
abolish  the  inquisition,  to  strike  the 
shackles  off  commerce,  and  to  place 
the  American  colonies  on  an  equal 
footing  with  respect  to  civil  and 
political  privileges  with  the  mother 
country,  was  received  with  aversioh 
and  alarm.  The  following  are  the 
heads  of  the  constitution. 

Spain  belongs  to  the  Spanish 
people,  and  is  not  the  patrimony  of 
any  family. 

The  nation  only  can  make  funda¬ 
mental  laws. 

The  Roman  catholic  and  aposto¬ 
lic  religion,  unmixed  with  any 
other,  is  the  only  religion  which 
the  nation  professes  or  will  profess. 

The  government  of  Spain  is  an 
hereditary  monarchy. 

The  cortes  shall  make  the  laws, 
and  the  king  shall  execute  them. 

SPANISH  CITIZENS. 

The  children  of  Spaniards,  and 
of  foreigneis  mauled  to  Spanish 
women,  or  who  bring  a  capital  in 
order  to  naturalize  themselves  to 
the  soil,  or  establish  themselves  in 
trade,  or  who  teach  any  useful  art, 
are  citizens  of  Spain. 

None  but  citizens  can  fill  muni¬ 
cipal  offices.  . 

The  rights  of  citizenship  may  be 
lost  by  long  absence  from  the 
country,  or  by  condemnation  to 
corporeal  or  infamous  punishments. 


THE  KINO. 

The  person  of  the  king  is  invio¬ 
lable  and  sacred. 

He  shall  sanction  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  cortes. 

He  may  declare  war,  and  make 
peace. 

He  shall  appoint  to  civil  and 
military  employments  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  council  of  state. 

He  shall  direct  all  diplomatic 
negociations. 

He  shall  superintend  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  pubbc  revenue,  &c. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  KINGLY 
AUTHORITY. 

The  king  shall  not  obstruct  the 
meeting  of  the  cortes  in  the  cases 
and  at  the  periods  pointed  out  by 
the  constitution,  nor  embarrass  or 
suspend  the  sittings,  &c. 

All  who  may  advise  him  to  any 
such  proceedings  shall  be  holden 
and  dealt  with  as  traitors. 

He  must  not  travel,  marry, 
alienate  any  thing,  abdicate  the 
crown,  raise  taxes,  nor  exchange 
any  town,  city,  &c.  without  having 
first  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
cortes. 

Don  Fernando  VII,  is  declared  by 
the  cortes  king  of  Spain,  and  after 
his  decease,  his  legitimate  descend¬ 
ants  shall  succeed  to  the  throne. 

The  king  shall  be  a  minor  until 
hehas  completed  the  age  ofl  8  years,  i 

The  eldest  son  of  the  king  shall 
be  called  prince  of  the  Asturias, 
and  as  such,  shall,  at  the  age  of  14, 
take  an  oath  before  the  cortes,  to 
maintain  the  constitution,  and  to 
be  faithful  to  the  kins:* 

T-.  .O 

During  a  minority,  a  regency 
shall  be  formed,  whicli  shall  super¬ 
intend  the  education  of  the  young 
prince,  according  to  the  orders  of 
the  cortes.  The  regency  shall  be 
presided  over  by  the  queen  mother, 
if  she  be  in  life,  and  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  of  the  oldest  deputies 
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of  the  cortes,  who  shall  be  replaced 
trom  year  to  year,  and  of  two 
covinclllers  of  the  council  of  state, 
chosen  in  the  order  of  their  seniority. 

The  cortes  shall  fix  the  salary 
proper  for  the  support  of  the  king 
and  his  family,  and  shall  point  out 
the  places  destined  lor  his  recrea¬ 
tion,  &c.  f  ■ 

The  infantes  may  be  appointed 
to  all  employments,  but  cannot  be 
magistrates,  nor  members  of  the 
cortes,  and  must  not  leave  the  kina- 
dom  wi  hout  the  permission  of  the 
said  cortes. 

There  shall  be  eight  secretaries  of 
state,  including  two  for  South  and 
North  America ;  they  shall  be'  re^ 
sponsible  for  the  affairs  of  their  re¬ 
spective  departments,  and  the  re¬ 
muneration  which  they  shall  receive 
shall  be  determined  by  the  cortes. 

A  council  of  state  shall  be  form¬ 
ed,  consisting  of  forty  members  $ 
four  of  this  number  are  to  be  gran¬ 
dees  of  Spain,  of  acknowleged 
merit  and  virtue;  four  ecclesiastics, 
of  which  two  shall  be  bishops ; 
twelve  Americans;  the  lemaining 
twenty  members  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  the  other  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  council  shall  meet 

J 

every  year  on  the  1st  of  March, 
and  shall  sit  during  three  months. 
This  period  can  only  be  extended 
on  the  request  of  the  king,  or  for 
some  reason  of  great  urgency.  In 
such  cases  the  session  may  be  pro¬ 
longed,  but  not  beyond  one  month. 
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The  election  of  the  cortes  shall' 
take  place  conformable  to  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and 
one  deputy  shall  be  chosen  for  each 
70,000  souls. 

The  sittings  of  the  cortes  shall 
be  opened  by  the  king,  or  in  his 
name,  by  the  president  of  the  de¬ 
putation  of  the  cortes,  which  ought 
to  remain  permanent,  in  order  to 
watch  over  the  fulfilment  of  the 
constitution. 

If  the  enactment  and  promulga¬ 
tion  of  this  or  any  similar  constitu¬ 
tion  had  a  tendency,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  Spain,  go  rouse 
the  people  to  greater  exertions,  or 
to  place  the  atmies  on  a  better 
footing,  the  time  of  the  cortes 
would  have  been  well  spent  in 
framing  and  discussing  it  ;  but  it 
may  fairly  and  rationally  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate  removal  of  the  grievances 
actually  complained  of  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  inspire  more  zeal,  than 
the  remote  prospect  of  a  constitution 
built  on  the  most  free,  abstract 
principles  ;  and  it  certainly  would 
be  much  more  wise  to  take  effec¬ 
tual  measures  to  secure  their  coun¬ 
trymen  from  the  piesence  and  the 
power  of  the  French  armies,  and 
thus  to  regain  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  before  they  determined 
on  the  constitution,  which  was  to 
guarantee  their  civil  and  political 
liberties. 
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IN  our  narrative  cf  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  coftes  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  remarks  which  we  judged  it 
right  to  offer  on  those  proceedings, 
we  abstained  from  noticing  their 
conduct  towards  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies  in  America.  This  we  did  be¬ 
cause  we  considered  it  proper  to 
devote  a  .separate  portion  of  our 
historical  register  to  the  transac¬ 
tions  and  events  which  occurred  in 
those  colonies ;  and  in  the  course 
of  this  narration,  the  proceedings 
of  the  cortes  respecting  them  would 
naturally  and  regularly  fall  under 
our  cognizance. 

We  are  fully  aware  bow  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  it  is  to  gain  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject,  and  that 
consequently  our  account  of  those 
disturbances  which  have  agitated, 
and  continue  to  agitate  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  transatlantic 
possessions,  must  on  some  points 
be  inaccurate,  and  in  other  points 
defective  :  but  the  subject  is  one  of 
so  great  importance,  that  we  have 
determined  to  undertake  it  not¬ 
withstanding  tire  scantiness  of  the 
materials.  It  is  indeed  of  import¬ 
ance,  not  merely  because  it  involves 
the  history  of  a  large  and  one  of 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe  ; 
a  portion  which  bids  fair  one  day 


to  become  the  seat  of  liberty,  civi¬ 
lization,  and  knowledge  \  but  be¬ 
cause,  by  attending  to  the  conduct 
which  the  cortes  pursued  towards ; 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 
we  shall  gain  a  further  insight  \ 
into  their  character,  and  additional 
proofs  of  their  imbecility  and  un¬ 
fitness  for  the  situation  they  fill. 

It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  government  of  a  nation 
which  had  taken  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  its  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  had  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  and  which  had  called  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  if  they 
valued  their  national  honour  and 
well-being,  to  stand  forth  in  de±  | 
fence  of  their  country,  would  have  1 
behaved  with  liberality  and  justice1 
at  least,  to  those  who  were  under1 
their  sway  in  every  part  of  the  t 
world.  Even  had  they  not  been  I 
induced  by  a  desire  cf  acting  con-  - 
sistenrly,  and  from  principle,  to  i 
bestow  upon  others  what  they  i 
claimed  for  'hemselves,  yet  policy 
and  prudence  appeared  to  point 
out  a  line  of  conduct,  conciliatory 
at  least,  towards  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies.  In  the  struggle  in  which 
Spain  was  engaged,  great  exer¬ 
tions  were  to  be  made,  great  ex¬ 
penses 
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penses  incurred,  and  great  difficul¬ 
ties  were  to  be  overcome :  in  all 
these  respects  the  good-will  and 
co-operations  cl  her  American  co¬ 
lonies  might  be  of  great ;  service  to 
her.  On  them  in  a  great  measure 
her  commerce  depended ;  from 
them  she  received  her  supplies  of 
money,  now  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  ot  her  armies, 
and  consequently  for  her  success 
against  the  armies  of  France. 

But  the  provisional  governments 
of  Spain,  which  successively  ruled 
that  country  since, the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  appear  to  have  acted 
towards  the  Spanish  colonies  in  a 
manner  inconsistent,  not  only  with 
justice,  but  with  policy.  Bona¬ 
parte  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  formed  his  de¬ 
signs  against  the  nib  frier  country, 
did  not  neglect  adopting  such 
means  as  he  thought  most  likely  to 
secure  his  power  in  the  colonies  ; 
or  at  least,  as  would  separate  them 
from  Spain  in  case  he  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  against  her.  For  a  short  time 
the  knowledge  of  these  machina¬ 
tions  of  France  induced  the  su¬ 
preme  junta  to  hold  out  to  the  co¬ 
lonics  the  prospect  of  concessions, 
and  the  participation  of  the  lights 
and  privileges  oi  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  these  promises  were  never 
fulfilled  :  on  the  contrary,  ail  the 
grievances  under  which  the  colo¬ 
nies  laboured,  and  the  existence  of 
which  had  alienated  their  minds 
from  Spain,  were  still  continued, 
and  even  were  increased,  extended, 
and  augmented.  Oneof  the  grievan¬ 
ces  most  loudly  and  generally  com¬ 
plained  of  was,  that  all  the  places 
of  honour  and  emolument  in  Spa¬ 
nish  America  were  bestowed  on 
Europeans  who  crossed  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  apparently  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  gratifying  their '  ambition 
or  enriching  themselves  at  the  ex* 
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pense  of  the  colonies  :  this  griev¬ 
ance  was  increased  during  the  pro¬ 
visional  governments  of  Spain. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  causes 
for  discontent,  alienation,  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  which' existed  in  Spa¬ 
nish  America,  and  which  were 
rather  augmented  than  diminished 
by  the  provisional  government, 
the  colonies  warmly  participated 
at  first  in  the  cause  of  the  mother 
country.  Great  as  their  reason  was 
for  complaint  against  Spain,  they 
disliked  France  still  more  ;  and  the 
apprehension  or  prospect  that  Bo¬ 
naparte  should  subdue  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  they  sprang  gave 
them  great  uneasiness  and  alarm. 
At  this  period,  therefore,  had  the 
provisional  governments  acted  to¬ 
wards  them  with  common  caution, 
policy,  or  justice  ;  had  they  che¬ 
rished',  instead  of  cooling  and  re¬ 
pressing  the  zeal  for  the  cause  of  , 
the  mother  country,  which  the 
Spanish  colonies  evinced  ;  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  disturban¬ 
ces  under  which  they  have  suffered, 
and  still  suffer,  would  not  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

The  very  dread  of  French  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  acted  in  a  very- 
considerable  degree  in  producing 
the  convulsions  in  Spanish  Ame¬ 
rica  :  for  being  convinced  that  the 
prince  of  Peace  was  a  creature  or 
Bonaparte,  they  looked  with  sus¬ 
picion  on  all  whom  he  sent  out  to 
America  to  fill  places  of  trust  and 
power  ;  and  afterwards  when  the 
prince  of  Peace  was  removed,  the 
weak  and  unsuccessful  proceedings 
of  the  supreme  junta  infused  a 
suspicion  into  the  minds  of  the  co¬ 
lonists,  that  those  also  who  were 
sent  out  by  them  were  more  at¬ 
tached  to  France  than  to  their  na¬ 
tive  country. 

in  this  state  of  the  public  mind, 
irritated  and  restless,  not  knowing 
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in  whom  to  repose  confidence,  or 
by  what  marks  to  distinguish  their 
friends  from  their  foes,  news  ar¬ 
rived  that  the  French  had  gained 
possession  of  Seville,  and  that  the 
central  government  was  dissolved. 
This  intelligence  acted  on  both 
parties  ;  on  those  who  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  mother  country,  blit 
who  dreaded  French  influence  and 
power,  and  on  those  who  were  ea¬ 
ger  to  separate  from  Spain,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  rouse  them  both 
into  a  state  of  activity  and  exertion ; 
and  though  their  motives  and  views 
were  diametrically  opposite,  they 
cooperated  to  produce  the  same  ef¬ 
fect,  the  dissolution  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  first  party  augured 
from  the  success  which  the  French 
had  experienced  in  Spain,  that 
their  partisans  (among  whom  they 
reckoned  the  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment)  would  put  forth  all 
their  manoeuvres  and  strength  to 
further  the  plans  and  objects  of 
Bonaparte  ;  while  the  other  par¬ 
ty,  convinced  that  the  mother 
country  was  now  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  province  of  France,  or  at 
least,  that  she  was  in  such  a  state 
of  alarm  and  weakness,  that  she 
could  no  longer  support  her  au¬ 
thority  in  her  colonies,  determined 
to  seize  the  moment  thus  propitious 
to  their  views  of  national  indepen¬ 
dence.  Tfyis  was  the  state  of  the 
province  of  the  Caraccas  in  the 
spring  of  1810.  The  government 
of  this  province,  finding  itself  ei¬ 
ther  deserted  or  attacked  by  all 
parties,  gave  way;  and  a  provi¬ 
sional  junta  was  formed.  Still 
however,  the  party  who  were  ea¬ 
ger  for  independence  disguised  their 
sentiments :  they  pretended  that 
they  acted  from  the  same  motives, 
and  with  the  same  views  as  those 
who  suspected  the  government  of 
being  attached  to  France,  and  who 


on  that  account,  solely  brought 
about  its  dissolution.  In  a  very 
short  time  indeed,  their  real  senti¬ 
ments  were  avowed  ;  and  they 
seized  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  carry  their  designs  into  execu¬ 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  the  conduct  of 
the  regency  in  Spain  was  much 
more  calculated  to  favour,  than  to 
crush  and  thwart  the  'designs  of 
those  who  aimed  at  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  colonies.  The  cen¬ 
tral  junta  had  solemnly  and  ex¬ 
pressly  declared,  that  the  colonies 
of  Spain  had  a  just  claim  to 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
the  mother  country  ;  but^this  was 
merely  a  declaration:  when  the  go¬ 
vernment  came  to  act,  they  forgot 
their  declaration  and  treated  the 
transatlantic  possessions  in  all  re¬ 
spects  as  dependent  colonies,  desti¬ 
tute  of  those  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  had  held  out  to  them. 
In  every  respect  their  conduct  to¬ 
wards  them  was  regulated  by  the 
principles  on  which  the  old  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain  had  acted  in  its  worse 
times.  Viceroys,  captain- generals, 
and  judges  were  sent  out  with  the 
same  authority  and  instructions  as 
heretofore.  But,  there  was  still  an¬ 
other  circumstetite  in  the  conduct  of 
the  regency,  more  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable,  and  which  served 
to  keep  alive  in  the  breasts  of  those 
colonists  who  were  attached  to  the 
mother  country,  all  those  suspicions 
which  the  behaviour  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  juntas  had  created :  not  a  few 
of  those  who  were  sent  out  with  pow¬ 
er  and  instructions  had  taken  the 
oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  Jo¬ 
seph  Bonaparte.  This  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  views  of  those  who 
aimed  at  separation  and  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  since  every  thing  which 
tended  to  alienate  the  public  mind 
from  the  regency,  and  consequently 
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from  the  mother  country,  paved 
the  way  for  the  execution  of  their 
designs. 

Still,  as  if  the  regency  had  not 
done  enough  to  create  disaffection 
and  suspicion  in  the  colonies,  they 
had  recourse  to  another  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  measure.  By  the  old 
laws  of  Spain  the  colonies  could 
not  under  any  circumstances  trade 
with  any  foreign  country  :  all  their 
commodities  were  obliged  to  be 
sent  directly  and  exclusively  to 
Spain.  Soon  after  the  regency 
was  established,  the  island  of  Cuba 
remonstrated  against  this  law,  and 
procured  a  decree,  by  which  the 
colonies  were  permitted  to  trade 
with  foreign  nations  in  articles  of 
their  own  production  ;  against 
this  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  re¬ 
monstrated  ;  the  regency  weakly 
and  foolishly  yielded  to  their  re¬ 
monstrances,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks 
after  this  decree  was  passed,  it  was 
repealed,  under  the  most  absurd 
pretence  that  Jt  was  a  forgery. 

While  the  people  of  the  Carac- 
cas  were  still  angry  and  disap¬ 
pointed  by  these  proofs'  of  imbe¬ 
cility,  tyranny,  and  impolicy  of  the 
regency,  intelligence  arrived  that 
all  who.  had  countenanced  or  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  late  revolutionary  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  proclaimed  traitors; 
and  that  the  ports  were  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade  till  the  province 
should  acknowledge,  not  merely 
Ferdinand  VII.  but  that  the  re¬ 
gency  at  Cadiz  were  his  only  true 
and  legitimate  representatives.  In 
order  to  support  this  bold  and  ob¬ 
noxious  measure,  the  regency,  to 
complete  the  proofs  of  tlieir  lolly 
and  imbecility,  dispatched  a  lawyer 
of  the  name  of  Cata  vania,  who, 
afraid  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
Caraccas,  came  no  further  than 
Porto  Rico  ;  and  from  thence  is¬ 
sued  his  proclamations,  which  were 


impotent  and  of  no  avail  in  any 
other  respect,  but  in  provoking  and 
alienating  the  colonists. 

That  party  in  the  Caraccas, 
which  had  long  entertained  the  de¬ 
sign  of  separating  the  province 
from  the  mother  country,  now  con- 
ceived  that  the  time  was  arrived 
when  they  could  easily  and  safely 
carry  their  design  into  execution; 
for  this  purpose,  they  summoned 
a  general  congress  of-  delegates 
from  all  the  principal  towns  and 
districts  which  were  favourable  to 
their  views.  This  congress  met 
at  Caraccas  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1811.  As  it  was  still  necessary, 
for  some  time  at  least,  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  loyalty  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  sovereign,  they 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  and  declared  their  wish 
and  resolution  to  continue  con¬ 
nected  and  in  amity  with  the  mo¬ 
ther  country.  >  At  this  conjuncture 
Miranda  made  his  appearance ; 
he  had  been  long  ambitious  to. 
bring  about  and  secure  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  ; 
hitherto  his  attempts  had  not  been 
successful,  he  was  therefore  eager 
to  avail  himself  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  events  so  favourable 
to  his  plans  ;  and  having  procured 
himself  to  be  elected  for  one  of 
the  most  inconsiderable  towns  in 
the  province,  his  influence  and  spi¬ 
rit  soon  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves.  Before  he  appeared  to  ani¬ 
mate  and  direct  the  insurrection, 
it  had  been  marked  with  great 
mildness  and  moderation  ;  and  the 
movers  and  first  leaders  of  it  were 
content  in  cautiously  and  gradually 
advancing  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  they  were  desirous 
to  attain  and  secure.  Far  differ¬ 
ent  was  the  character  of  the  insur-  , 
rection,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  con- 
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gress,  after  Miranda  gained  access 

to  if. 

One  of  the7  first  fruits  of  this 
change  of  character  appeared  in 
the  deputies,  who  so  lately  had  re¬ 
newed  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  Fer¬ 
dinand,  abjuring  his  authority  ;  de¬ 
claring  themselves,  and  their  coun¬ 
try  at  the  same  time,  absolved 
from  all  dependence  upon  or  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ; 
while  they  constituted  the  provin¬ 
ces,  of  which  they  were  deputies, 
into  free  and  independent  states, 
under  the  title  and  designation  of 
the  limited  provinces  of  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

A  civil  war  with  all  its  horrors 
and  cruelties  now  commenced : 
each  party  proscribed  the  other, 
and  inflicted  the  most  summary  pu¬ 
nishment  on  those  who  fell  into 
their  power.  Many  persons  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison 
on  suspicion  ;  some  were  banish¬ 
ed  ;  others  put  to  death  ;  and  in 
short  all  those  scenes  which  cha¬ 
racterized  and  disgraced  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  were  acted  in  the  Caraccas, 
with  equal  violence  and  ferocity, 
though  in  a  more  confined  theatre. 
The  European  and  creole  fami¬ 
lies  in  general,  naturally  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  resist  these  proceedings  ; 
they  of  course  felt  the  power  and 
vengeance  of  Miranda  and  his  par¬ 
tisans.  Valencia,  which  is  princi¬ 
pally  inhabited  by  old  creole  fami¬ 
lies,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection,  had  sent  deputies  to 
the  congress;  but  afterwards  dis¬ 
approving  of  their  proceedings, 
and  especially  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  it  deserted  the  party 
of  Miranda.  To  punish  it  for  tins 
defection,  he  marched  against  it 
with  a  large  body  of  troops  ;  and 
inflicted  on  its  inhabitants  a  most 
severe  punishment. 


These  disturbances  and  violent 
proceedings  naturally  alarmed  the 
governors  of  the  neiphbourinsr 
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provinces.  On  their  first  breaking 
out,  the  viceroy  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota  ordered  in  the  most  strict 
and  peremptory  manner,  that  all 
communication  should  be  closed 
and  cut  off  between  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  insurgents.  But  his 
efforts  to  guard  the  provinces  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  jurisdiction  from  the 
spreading  and  overwhelming  evil 
were  unavailing.  In  them  the 
same  causes  existed,  which  had 
existed  in  the  Caraccas,  and  pro¬ 
duced  there  a  separation  from  the 
mother  country  and  a  civil  wTar  : 
one  party  were  afraid  and  suspicious 
of  their  magistrates  and  governors, 
as  attached  to  the  French  interest ; 
while  another  party  were  desirous 
of  shaking  off  the  authority  of 
Spain.  Under  such  circumstances, 
great  caution,  prudence,  and  mode¬ 
ration  were  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  the  public  peace :  un¬ 
fortunately  these  qualities  did  not 
exist.  On  the  contrary,  the  corre- 
gidor  of  Socono,  actuated  by  a 
rash  and  violent  spirit,  ordered  the 
troops  under  his  command  to  fire 
upon  the  populace,  who  had  as¬ 
sembled,  unarmed,  but  mutinous. 
Thus  was  the  spark  set  to  the  in¬ 
flammable  materials,  which  had 
been  long  accumulating.  The  in¬ 
surrection  broke  out  and  spread  ra¬ 
pidly.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  district, having  learnt 
the  outrage  which  the  corregidor 
had  committed  against  the  people 
of  Socono,  Came  into  the  town  in 
great  numbers  ;  and  having  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  starved  him  into  surrender¬ 
ing.  This  town  now  threw  off  its 
dependence  and  allegiance ;  ap¬ 
pointed  a  junta  ;  and  transmitted 
to  the  government  of  Santa  Fe  an 
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account  and  vindication  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
the  populace  of  the  capital  of  this 
province  had  manifested  strong 
symptoms  of  disaffection  and  tu¬ 
mult;  the  viceroy  therefore,  unable 
to  put  down  by  force  of  arms  the 
insurgents  of  Socono,  consented 
that  they  should  establish  a  junta, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  the 
president. 

For  a  very  short  time  after  these 
proceedings  in  Santa  Fe,  the  insur¬ 
gents  appeared  disposed  to  retain 
the  show  of  allegiance  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.;  but  an  event  which 
took- place  at  Quito,  and  which  ex¬ 
cited  universal  detestation  through¬ 
out  Spanish  America,  made  them 
throw  aside  the  mask,  and  avow 
their  determination  to  be  free  and 
independent  of  the  crown  of  Spain; 
this  event  so  fatal  to  the  cause  and 
character  of  the  mother  country, 
was  the  massacre  at  Quito  of  a 
great  number  of  the  principal 
creoles  of  that  city,  by  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  direction  and  in 
the  service  of  the  viceroy  of 
Lima.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of 
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this  massacre  reached  Santa  Fe, 
the  viceroy  was  deprived  of  his 
situation  and  authority*  both  as 
president  of  the  junta  and  governor 
of  the  province.  In  order  to  fol¬ 
low  the  revolutionary  course  regu¬ 
larly  and  completely,  the  ancient 
name  of  New  Granada  was  chansr- 
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ed  into  Cundinamarca.  The  insur¬ 
gents  of  this  province,  however, 
still  stopped  short  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings -of'  those  of  the  Caraccas  ; 
for  though  they  abjured  the  provi¬ 
sional  governments  of  Spain,  they 
acknowledged  Ferdinand  VII.  as 
their  -legitimate  sovereign :  this 
remnant  of  loyalty  so  much  dis¬ 
pleased  the  insurgents  of  the  Ga- 
raccas,  that  they  remonstrated 


with  them  on  the  subject,  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  will  acknowledge 
no  form  of  government  but  what 
they  make  for  themselves. 

J  / 

The  events  which  have  occurred 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
afford  another  proof  and  example 
of  the  mischief  and  evil  which 
have  resulted  from  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit.  The  town  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  had  many  peculiar 
causes  of  complaint  against  the 
government  of  Spain,  besides 
causes  which  operated  on  her,  as 
well  as  on  the  rest  of  Soanish 
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America.  The  greatest  number 
of  its  inhabitants  are  merchants  ; 
of  course  the  absurd  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  commerce  of  her 
colonies  by  Spain  were  severely 
felt  by  them  ;  and  as  the  articles 
which  they  export  are  chiefly  of  a 
perishable  nature,  whatever  sus¬ 
pends  or  interrupts  commerce  must 
fall  heavily  on  them.  Suffering 
from  these  circumstances,  they  had 
frequently  complained  of  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  mother  country,  as 
pressing  on  them  with  peculiar  se¬ 
verity  ;  nor  were  the  other  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Buenos  A}  res  without 
their  grievances  and  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  mother  country. 
Creoles  of  the  oldest  families,  and 
of  the  (highest  rank  and  character, 
saw  themselves  deprived  of  the 
offices  of  the  state,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  filled  by  men  of  very 
doubtful  character,  of  mean  rank, 
and  destitute  of  talents,  from  old 
Spain.  In  short,  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
as  in  every  other  part  of  Spanish 
America,  the  conduct  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain  was  the  same  : 
it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  or  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  it  was  more  unjust  or 
impolitic  ;  whether  it  was  more 
calculated  to  injure  the  colonies  or 
the  mother  country  ;  whether  it 
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was  the  result  of  extreme  folly1  or 
of  extreme  wickedness,  or  of  both 
combined. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
in  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  the 
revolution  was  brought  about  and 
completed  without  any  difficulty 
or  resistance.  The  viceroy  either 
perceiving  objection  and  rcisance 
useless,  or  disposed  to  coincide 
with  the  principles  and  views  of 
the  insurgents,  gave  up  his  autho¬ 
rity  quietly  ;  but  it  was  otherwise 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  province  : 
they  did  not  feel  so  acutely  and  ex¬ 
tensively  as  Buenos  Ayres  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  mother  country  ; 
nor  were  the  inhabitants  in  general 
so  much  inclined  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  revolutionists  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  acted.  This  difference 
of  opinion  and  conduct  was  princi¬ 
pally  visible  at  Monte  Video  ;  the 
town  recognized  the  regency  of 
Cadiz  ;  a  civil  war  commenced 
between  it  and  Buenos  A)  res ;  and 
while  the  latter  besieged  Monte 
Video  by  land,  Montevideo,  aided 
by  the  Spanish  marine,  the  presence 
and  influence  of  which  had  at  first 
induced  it  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Cadiz,  threatened  Buenos 
Ayres  from  the  river.  In  the 
midst  of  this  civil  war,  the  British 
admiral  and  the  British  naval  offi¬ 
cers  on  that  station,  had  a  difficult 
and  delicate  task  to  execute;  they' 
were  applied  to  by  both  parties, 
but  very  judiciously  declined  tak¬ 
ing  part  with  either  ;  contenting 
themselves  with  protecting  the 
British  ships  and  merchants. 

Besides  Monte  Video,  Cordova 
another  town  in  the  viceroyalty  of 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  about  500  miles 
from  it,  in  the  interior,  became 
the  scene  of  a  counter-revolution, 
under  JLiniers  and  other  adherents 
of  Spain.  On  many  accounts  this 
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counter-revolutionary  party  was 
dreaded  by  the  insurgents  of  Bus-- 
nos  Ayres  ;  the  leader  of  it,  Lini- 
ers,  was  a  person  of  great  influ- - 
eilce  and  considerable  talents ,  he 
also  was  deservedly  popular  at : 
Buenos  Ayres.  Many  atfempts 
were  made  to  gain  him  over,  but 
these  failing,  a  large  body  of  troOps 
was  dispatched  from  Buenos  Ayres 
against  Cordova ;  on  their  ap¬ 
proach,  the  leaders  of  the  counter¬ 
revolution,  apprehensive  cither  that 
the  people  were  not  able  to  cope 
with  regular  forces,  or  suspicious 
of  their  steadiness  and  attachment, 
precipitately  fled,  and  attempted 
to  reach  th^  frontiers  of  Peru.  In 
this  attempt  however,  they  did  not 
succeed  :  they  were  pursued  and 
taken  ;  and  without  even  the  form 
of  trial  put  to  immediate  death. 
Timers  surrendered  himself ;  but 
this  did  not  save  his  life  :  two  days 
after  his  surrender,  he  was  shot 
through  the  head. 

In  the  meantime,  the  viceroy 
of  Lima,  having  received  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  revolutionary  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Buenos  Ayres,  determined 
to  crush  them  if  possible  ;  for  this 
purpose  he  raised  a  considerable 
army,  and  marched  towards  the 
A.ndes,  The  army  sent  from  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  .  to  attack  Cordova 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  vice¬ 
roy  while  they  were  at  that  city ; 
and  having  completely  succeeded 
in  the  object  for  which  they  were 
sent,  their  leader  resolved  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  meet  the  viceroy  of  Li¬ 
ma.  The  hostile  armies  met  at 
at  Suipacha,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  1810;  an  action  took 
place,  and  the  insurgents  were  vic¬ 
torious  :  the  consequence  and  the 
reward  of  their  victory  was,  the 
possession  of  Potosi,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  upper  provin¬ 
ces. 
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ccs.  The  army  of  Peru  however, 
though  defeated  was  not  destroy¬ 
ed,  nor  even  greatly  weakened  or 
discouraged  :  they  rallied  ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1811,  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  and  dispersed  the 
army  of  Buenos  Ayres  at  Desa- 
guedro. 

But  the  state  of  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
vinces  in  America  was  such,  that 
no  permanently  beneficial  effects  to 
the  counter-revolutionists  could 
arise  from  their  victories  ;  for  while 
they  were  pursuing  or  defeating 
one  hostile  army,  another  rose  up  : 
the  victorious  army  of  Peru  were 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  ad¬ 
vantage  and  regaining  possession 
of  the  country  which  they  had  lost 
in  November,  1810,  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  an  insurrection  had 
broken  out  at  Arequipa  on  the 
south  sea,  against  which  it  was 
judged  expedient  that  they  should 
immediately  proceed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video  continued,  and  was  carried 
on  with  great  exertion  and  impla¬ 
cability.  We  have,  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  English  wisely  pre¬ 
served  a  strict  neutrality  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  conducted  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  manner,  as  lor 
some  time  to  prevent  the  hostilities 
from  becoming  violent  and  cruel. 
For  a  considerable  length  of  time 
Buenos  Ayres  seemed  to  gain  upon 
Monte  Video,  although  the  latter 
by  her  superiority  at  sea,  and  con¬ 
sequent  command  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  river,  frequently  distress¬ 
ed  Buenos  Ayres  very  much.  In' 
the  beginning  of  1811,  affairs 
took  a  different  turn,  and  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  The  regency 
sent  out  Elio,  an  officer  of  marine, 
a  man  of  great  activity  end  resolu¬ 
tion,  but  of  a  violent  temper  and 
character:  he  at  first  attempted 


to  persuade  the  junta  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  receive  and  recognize  him 
as  viceroy  of  the  province  ;  failing 
in  this  attempt,  he  attacked  their 
ships,  destroyed  their  commerce, 
menaced  the  city  itself  with  bom¬ 
bardment,  and  threatened  to  call 
in  a  Portuguese  army  from  the  Bra¬ 
zils  to  assist  him  in  his  designs,  and 
in  the  support  of  his  authority. 
He  did  n6t,  however,  content  him¬ 
self  with  these  open  and  spirited 
measures  ;  he  had  also  recourse  to 
intrigue,  and  contrived  to  introduce 
or  secure  partisans  in  Buenos 
Ayres  itself.  The  junta  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  most  critical  and  peri¬ 
lous  situation ;  threatened  by  a 
hostile  army  from  without,  and 
surrounded  within  by  men  whom 
they  could  not  trust,  and  who 
were  ready  to  betray  the  city  into 
the  power  of  Elio.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency  they  recalled  an  army  which 
they  had  sent  to  the  Portuguese 
frontier  of  Paraguay,  and  sent  it 
against  Monte  Video  ;  and  banish¬ 
ed  all  Europeans  who  could  not 
find  security  for  their  good  beha¬ 
viour. 

After  various  success,  the  army 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  atone  time?  block¬ 
ing  up  and  bombarding  Monte 
Video,  and  the  fleet  of  Elio,  at 
another  time,  threatening  Buenos 
Ayres,  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
was  agreed  upon  ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtf  ul  whether  it  will  lead  to  a 
permanent  peace  or  accommoda¬ 
tion.  On  the  one  hand  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Eiio  is  adverse  to  such  a 
termination ;  .though  a  man  of 
more  talents  and  activity  than  those 
the  government  of  Old  Spain  gene¬ 
rally  send  out  to  their  American 
colonies,  yet  his  ambition,  or  rather, 
perhaps,his  violence,  seemed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  all  accommodation, 
not  preceded  or  built  upon  a  total 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
Z  4  junta 
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junta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  all 
his  demands  :  and  when  we  reflect 
what  these  demands  are  likely  to 
be,  and  on  the  disposition  and  in¬ 
terests  both  of  the  junta  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  we 
cannot  be  very  sanguine  in  our  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  and  permanently  made  up. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Old  Spain  do  not  seem  just 
or  wise  enough  to  grant  tiie  fair 
and  reasonable  demands  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Buenos  Ayres;  they 
will  not  listen  to  their  terms,  if 
those  terms  include  a  free  trade,  or 
even  the  removal  of  those  restric¬ 
tions  which  have  hitherto  injured 
the  trade  of  this  city  without  ma¬ 
terially  benefiting  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that 
Buenos  Ayres  having  tasted  of  the 
sweets  of  British  commerce,  will 
be  less  disposed  than  ever  to  forgo 
her  demands  on  this  point.  The 
government  of  Old  Spain  will  be 
still  more  averse  to  grant  the  terms 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  if  those  terms 
call  for  a  participation  in  the  rights 
and  priveleges  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  as  the  junta  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Caraccas) 
acted  with  more  violence  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  greater  lengths  in  disput¬ 
ing  or  throwing  off  the  authority 
of  Ferdinand,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  will  ngaip  submit 
to  it,  especially  as  in  the  war  they 
have  carried  on  with  Monte  Video, 
no  decisive  advantage  has  been 
gained  over  them. 

The  province  of  Chili  is  the 
only  part  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  America,  in  which  tiie  govern¬ 
ment  has  passed  without  opposi¬ 
tion,  violence,  or  tumult  from  those 
in  whose  hands  it  had  been  lodged 
by  the  mother  country,  into  the 


possession  of  the  great  creole  fami¬ 
lies,  who  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  forming  the  aristocracy  of  the 
colony.  3  gnorant  as  we  are  of  the  • 
particular  circumstances  in  which 
Chili  was  placed,  at  the  time  when . 
intelligence  was  received  that  Spain 
had  been  invaded  by  Bonaparte ; 
that  the  sovereign  and  his  son  were 
both  prisoners;  and  that  the  French 
arms  were  likely  to  succeed  in  con¬ 
quering  the  peninsula  ;  and  being 
also  destitute  of  precise  and  full  in¬ 
formation  respecting  '  the  parties 
which  existed  in  that  province,  the 
views  by  which  they  were  actuated, 
and  the  influence  and  operation 
which  their  views  under  ' the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  mother  country, 
would  have  on  their  proceedings 
and  conduct  ; — it  is  extremely  difH-  • 
cult  to  point  out  the  cause  which’ 
has  exempted  Chili  from  those  con¬ 
vulsions  which  have  agitated  the 
other  parts  of  Spanish  America. 
It  is  probable  however,  that  as  Chili 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  not  so 
rich  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
Spanish  transatlantic  possessions, 
fewer  men  of  desperate  fortunes 
would  be  sent  into  it  by  the  Spanish 
government;  and  it  would  at  .the 
same  time  be  less  the  object  of  the 
schemes  and  ambition  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  Hence  the  suspicion  and 
dread  of  French  intrigue  and 
power  would  not  exist  and  operate 
so  widely  or  strongly  in  it.  Be- 
sides,  being  not  nearly  so  much 
within  the  reach  of  that  party  who 
had  acquired  romantic  notions  of 
liberty  and  independence,  it  would 
also  be  freed  from  the  violent  mea¬ 
sures  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  they  had  attempt¬ 
ed,  and  in  some  degree  succeeded 
in  carrying  into  execution.  The 
natural  result  of  the  change 
of  government  in  Chili  having  been 
brought  about  without  resistance  or 
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violence,  was,  that  the  persons  who 
obtained  the  supreme  power,  used 
it  with  great  moderation. 

One  of  the  most  important  co¬ 
lonies  which  Spain  possesses  in 
America  is  that  of  Mexico ;  and 
this  colony  has  suffered  dreadfully 
from  civil  war.  In  the  year  1808 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  Harngaray, 
was  arrested  and  deposed  by  one 
party  of  the  inhabitants  ;  while  the 
othet  party  espoused  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  support  his  authority.  This 
conduct  towards  the  viceroy  seems 
to  have  proceeded,  rather  from 
some  dislike  towards  him,  arising 
from  circumstances  connected  with 
his  personal  administration,  than 
from  his  connexion  with  die  central 
junta  of  Spain  ;  for  this  junta,  in¬ 
stead  of  expressing  their  disappro¬ 
bation  of  die  conduct  of  those  who 
deposed  him,  and  sending  out 
orders  that  he  should  be  reinstated 
in  his  authority,  approved  of  and 
rewarded  them  for  what  they  had 
done.  By  this  strange  behaviour 
of  the  junta,  that  party  which  had 
supported  the  viceroy,  and  which 
might  naturally  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  party  attached  to  the 
mother  country,  declared  their 
enmity  to  Spain  in  the  most  un¬ 
equivocal  language,  and  by  the 
most  decidedly  hostile  conduct. 
They  soon  found  their  parti zans 
increased.  Mexico  had  felt  long 
and  severely  the  impolitic  and  un¬ 
just  measures  of  Spain  ;  she  had 
been  inundated  by  men  sent  from 
thence,  in  order  to  retrieve  or 
make  their  fortunes  by  the  plunder 
and  oppression  of  the  colonists. 
The  creoles  were  neglected  ;  and, 
as  if  neglect  were  not  enough  to 
irritate  and  alienate  them,  their 
hopes  and  expectations!  were  re¬ 
peatedly  raised  by  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  and  then  dashed  to  the 
ground.  Had  the  Spanish  govern- 
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ment  been  actually  desirous  of  dis¬ 
gusting  and  separating  the  Mex¬ 
icans  entirely  from  the  mother 
country,  they  could  not  have  done 
it  more  effectually  than  by  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  conduct  they 
adopted. 

The  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  armies  by  the  French 
operated  in  the  same  manner  in 
Mexico  as  it  did  in  other  parts  of 
Spanish  America.  Those  who 
wished  to  rweserve  their  connexion 

x 

with,  and  their  dependence  upon 
the  mother  country,  thought  they 
should  best  effect  their  purpose,  by 
alienating  them  selves  from  those 
who  exercised  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment  in  Spain.;  because  they 
regarded  them,  either  as  the  emis¬ 
saries  of  Bonaparte,  or  as  totally 
disqualified,  if  honest  and  patriotic, 
by  their  want  of  talents  from  saving 
their  country  from  his  power ; 
while  those  who  had  long  indulged 
a  secret  wish  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  thought  this  a  most 
favourable  moment,  to  declare  and 
carry  into  effect  their  designs, 
when  the  Spanish  government  was 
so  weakened  and  occupied  at  home, 
that  they  had  neither  leisure  nor 
ability  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
the  colonies.  It  was  thus  no  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  for  the  party  who 
wished  to  separate  entirely  and 
permanently  from  Spain,  to  make 
use  of  the  influence  and  even  of  the 
efforts  of  those,  who  only  wished 
to  declare  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment. 

While  things  were  in  this  critical 
state,  an  insurrection  broke  out, 
in  September  1810,  at  Dolores,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Guana- 
xueato,  in  the  middle  of  the  mining 
district  of  Mexico.  This  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  begun,  spread,  and  headed 
principally  by  the  priests ;  after¬ 
wards 
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wards  several  lawyers  and  military 
officers  joined  it ;  and  the  latter 
brought  over  some  regiments  of 
militia.  This  insurrection  spread 
rapidly  and  widely  :  in  a  short  time 
more  than  half  the  province  was 
overrun  by  the  insurgents  on  had 
joined  them.  Upwards  of  40,000 
men  were  in  arms ;  and  though 
they  were  repeated!)'  defeated,  they 
constantly  rallied  and  appeared 
with  undiminished  force. 

In  the  month  of  November  they 
advanced  with  great  confidence 
and  in  great  force  against  the  city 
of  Mexico  itself ;  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  taken  the  populous  town  of 
Guanaxueato,  and  been.,  received 
as  friends  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Valladolid.  Their  expectations  of 
gaining  possession  of  Mexico  arose 
more  from  the  power  and  in¬ 
trigues  of  their  partizans  within 
the  city  than  tire  force  of  their 
army.  But  in  these  expectations 
they  were  mistaken ;  for  while 
affairs  were  in  this  critical  state, 
Venegas  arrived  from  Spain,  as 
viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  was  a  man 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  government  at  this 
period  ;  for  he  was  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  of  activity, 
firmness  and  energy.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  cool,  prudent  and 
cautious  ;  uniting  these  qualities 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  never 
permitting  them  to  interfere  with 
each  other ;  always  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  when  circumstances  called 
for  the  one  set  of  qualities,  or  the 
other.  He  soon  detected  the  par¬ 
ti  zahs  of  the  insurgents  within  the 
city  of  Mexico :  he  wratchcd  all 
their  movements  :  he  thwarted  all 
their  measures ;  so  that  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  be  of  the  least 
service  to  the  army  that  was  ad¬ 
vancing  against  the  city.  At  this 
period,  too,  the  influence  of  super¬ 


stition  was  called  in  ;  the  archbishop 
threatened  to  excommunicate  all 
who  had  joined  the  insurgents,  if 
they  did  not  immediately  desert 
them  :  this  kept  back  their  partizans 
within  the  city,  and  even  thinned ' 
the  ranks  of  their  army.  Venegas, . 
however,  did  not  depend  entirely 
upon  these  measures  ;  he  collected 
as  many  troops  as  he  could,  and 
entrenched  them  without  the  city 
for  its  defence  :  the  insurgents,  dis-  • 
appointed  in  not  being  supported 
by  their  partizans,  and  afraid  to 
cope  with  an  army  strongly  en¬ 
trenched,  and  headed  by  such  a 
leader,  marched  away  without  at¬ 
tempting  any  thing.  Venegas  im¬ 
mediately  took  measures  for  pur¬ 
suing  them  ;  and  in  his  pursuit 
displayed  great  ability  :  he  never 
attacked  them,  but  when  he  was 
certain  of  success  ;  while  all  his 
movements  harassed  and  baffled 
them.  He  thus  drove  them  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  greatly  weakened 
as  well  as  dispirited  their  troops. 
At  length  in  March  1811,  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  insurrection, 
their  army  being  greatly  reduced 
by  defeat  and  desertion,  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  Saltillo.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  disasters,  the  spirit  still 
existed,  for  within  a  very  short 
period  after  the  battle  of  Saltillo, 
a  body  of  12,000  insurgents  were 
collected  near  Queretaro  and  again 
defeated. 

It  would  appear  that  Venegas 
has  used  his  victories  with  great 
cruelty  :  he  has  inflicted  the  most 
severe  and  barbarous  punishments 
upon  such  of  the  insurgents  as  have 
fallen  into  his  hands.  Indeed  the 
civil  war  in  Mexico  has  been  attend¬ 
ed  with  egeater  slaughter  and 
cruelty  than  in  other  parts  of  Spa¬ 
nish  America  :  in  this  province 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  existing 
between  the  Europeans  and  the 
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creoles  is  very  great ;  and  when 
this  jealousy  and  hatred  was  in¬ 
creased,  and  found  room  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  operate  without  re¬ 
straint  during- the  civil  commotions, 
it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
their  effects  would  be  dreadful  in 
the  extreme.  The  country  has 
been  laid  waste  :  every  thing  has 
been  destroyed  that  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed  :  houses,  plantations,  and 
even  the  miners  have  suffered  ;  so 
that  even  if  tranquillity  were  re¬ 
stored,  of  which  though  the  pro¬ 
spect  is  more  likely,  it  is  still  very 
distant  and  uncertain,  many  years 
must  elaspe,  much  labour  and  capital 
must  be  expended,  before  the  coun¬ 
try  will  resume  its  former  condi¬ 
tion,  or  the  inhabitants  be  restored 
to  their  former  wealth  and  com¬ 
forts.  The  destruction  of  the  mines 
is  principally  to  be  deplored ;  it 
must  necessarily  require  a  great 
outlay  of  money  before  they  can 
be  put  into  a  condition  again  to  be 
wrought  with  ease,  advantage  and 
profit :  and  they  will  be  unproduc¬ 
tive  at  the  very  time  when  the 
mother  country  stands  most  in  need 
of  their  wealth. 

We  have  thus  given  a  short,  and 
necessarily  a  very  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  occurrences  in  Spanish 
America  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  the  peninsula  :  for 
the  materials  of  this  sketch  we  have 
been  principally  indebted  to  a  most 
judicious  and  able  article  in  the 
37th  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review;  and  as  the  views  of  the 
author  respecting  the  independence 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  are  evident¬ 
ly  the  result  of  much  knowledge 
and  thought,  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  moderation  and  good  sense, 
we  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by 
transcribing  that  part  of  the  article 
alluded  to,  which  contains  them. 

“  Wc  shall  in  a  few  words  state 
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our  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is' 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  to  declare  themselves  in¬ 
dependent,  or  to  separate  entirely 
from  the  mother  country,  unless 
compelled  to  it  by  the  unreasonable 
obstinacy  of  the  government  of 
Cadiz,  or  by  the  complete  con¬ 
quest  of  Sp&in  by  the  armies  of 
France. 

“  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear 
that  independence  of  the  mother 
country  is  not  to  be  attained  at 
present  by  the  colonies,  without  a 
civil  war  and  all  its  consequences  ; 
such  as  the  devastation  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  all  peaceful  industry,  divi¬ 
sions  and  animosities  among  the 
inhabitants,  military  tyranny  and 
usurpation,  or,  what  is  worse, 
subserviency  to  some  foreign  power, 
not  less  rapacious  than  Spain,  and 
more  jealous  of  her  dependencies. 
Idle  numbers  of  Europeans,  in 
America,  who  would  resist  so  great 
a  revolution,  unless  fbrced  upon 
them  by  necessity;  the  power 
which  they  possess  ;  the  union  that 
subsists  among  them  ;  the  influence 
they  derive  from  property,  from 
intermarriages  and  other  connex¬ 
ions  with  creole  families  ;  their 
activity  and  hrfbits  of  business  ;  the 
respect  in  which  they  are  held  by 
the  inferior  casts,  and  by  the  creoles 
themselves ;  and  even  the  ideas  of 
their  own  superiority  in  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  indulge, — 
render  them,  though  the  smaller 
party,  a  formidable  body,  which 
ought  not  in  prudence  to  be  ex¬ 
asperated.  Oppression  ma^  be  so 
galling,  and  grievances  so  intolera¬ 
ble  as  to  overcome  all  these  con¬ 
siderations  :  but  an  empty  name  is 
not  worth  the  purchasing  with 
present  war  and  future  discord. 

“  In  the  second  place,  the  sudden 
change  from  dependent  colonies  to 
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sovereign  states  is  a  transition  too 
great  and  too  abrupt  to  be  unat¬ 
tended  with  danger.  The  Spanish 
colonies  have  never  been  entrusted 
with  any  part  of  their  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  and  are  therefore 
quite  unpractised  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  affairs.  A  nation 
may  be  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  pass  at  once  from  the  custody  of 
a  master  to  the  free  and  absolute 
direction  of  its  own  concerns. 
But  there  will  be  less  hazard  when 
the  change  of  the  steps  that  lead 
to  it  are  gradual.  Freedom  to  be 
well  enjoyed  must  not  be  seized 
immaturely.  The  way  to  profit  of 
conjunctures  favourable  to  liberty, 
is  not  to  do  all  that  is  possible  at 
the  moment,  but  to  attempt  no 
more  than  the  necessities  of  the 
time  require,  and  the  state  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  warrants,. 

“  Lastly,  the  character  and 
composition  of  society  in  America 
greatly  increase  the  difficulty  and 
augment  the  danger  of  a  thorough 
revolution  in  its  government.  Tire 
property  of  the  country  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  creoles  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ;  while  the  majority  of 
the  population  consists  of  Indians, 
mulattoes  and  mestigoes.  These 
casts  are  not  more  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  differences 
of  physical  constitution  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  than  alienated  by  sensi- 
ments  of  mutual  prejudice  and 
aversion.  The  court  of  Madrid, 
with  that  narrow  policy  which  so 
long  distinguished  it,  sought  to 
preserve,  rather  than  to  extinguish 
these  differences ;  and  with  regret 
we  observe  in  the  late  proceedings 
of  the  cortes  a  disposition  in  some 
of  its  members  to  perpetuate  them*. 
But  supposing  the  contrary  system 


adopted,  and  the  most  effectual 
means  employed  for  eradicating: 
every  cause  of  antipathy  and  dis¬ 
content  from  the  colonies,  it  must 
be  a  work  of  time  to  consolidate 
such  mixed  and  discordant  mate¬ 
rials  as  compose  the  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  America.  In  the  mean 
while,  will  the  pride  of  the  creole 
admit  the  Indian  and  mulatto  to  a 
real  equality  with  himself:  Will 
the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  casts  suffer  the  political 
power  of  the  state  to  become  the 
exclusive  patrimony  of  the  whites  ? 
On  what  foundation  shall  we  raise 
the  new  political  structures  that  are 
to  adorn  America  ?  If  property  is 
made  the  sole  basis  of  political 
power,  how  will  the  subordinate 
casts  be  reconciled  to  a  system 
which  will  leave  them  naked  and 
unprotected,  at  the  mercy  of  their 
old  task-masters  and  oppressors  ? 
If  population  is  preferred,  and 
mere  numbers  regulate  the  govern¬ 
ment,  what  security  against  the 
gross  ignorance  and  blind  fury  of 
an  uneducated  multitude,  invested 
with  the  whole  political  power  of 
the  state?  So  far  from  wishing  to 
see  America  totally  independent 
of  the  mother  country,  we  are 
convinced  that  nothing  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  her  welfare,  as  an  authority 
respected  by  her  inhabitants,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  emanate  directly 
from  themselves. 

“  The  dangers  of  discord  and  di¬ 
vision  arising  from  the  mixed  po¬ 
pulation  of  America,  are  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  discussions  in 
which  the  revolutionists  have  im¬ 
prudently  indulged,  in  support  and 
vindication  of  their  independence. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  among  the 
charges  against  the  mother  country 


*  See  the  speech  of  Quintana,  and  the  proposition  of  Arguelles,  on  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  colonies  in  the  cortes, 
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by  Caraccas,  her  advocates  have 
urged  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  Weltzers  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  If  such  old  accounts  are 
still  open,  what  a  reckoning  have 
the  cortes  to  settle  with  the  pos¬ 
terity  of  Atahualpa  and  Guati- 
mozin  ?  The  revolutionists  justify 
their  resistance  to  the  mother 
country  by  appealing  to  the  na¬ 
tural  right  of  freemen  to  choose 
their  government.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  with  them 
about  the  limits  or  application  of 
that  principle,  but  merely  ask  them, 
whether,  after  insisting  on  such 
arguments,  they  mean  to  accommo¬ 
date  their  practice  to  their  theory. 
If  they  should  have  recourse  to 
artifice  or  chicane  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  excluding  their  sable  or 
copper- coloured  brethren  from  an 
equal  participation  of  political 
power,  do  they  suppose,  that, 
fresh  from  these  lessons  of  natural 
right,  the  degraded  casts  will  sub¬ 
mit  quietly  to  the  .disfranchise¬ 
ment  ?  And  superior  as  these  are 
in  numerical  population,  il  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  political  equality  with  the 
whites,  will  they  not  in  effect  be 
their  masters  ?  That  the  practice 
and  theory  of  the  revolutionists 
mav  be  found  at  variance,  when 
they  come  to  settle  their  govern¬ 
ment,  is  a  supposition  not  altogether 
gratuitous  but  probable  from  many 
parts  of  their  conduct.  Principles 
urged  with  the  greatest  confidence 
against  the  mother  country  ap¬ 
pear  to  them  to  have  lost  their 
virtue,  when  directed  against  them¬ 
selves.  The  first  junta  of  Buenos 
Ayres  exclaimed  against  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Cadiz  as  an  illegitimate 
and  usurped  authority,  but  endea¬ 
voured  by  trick  and  delay  to  pro¬ 
long  its  own  dominion  over  the 
distant  towns  of  Rio  Plata.  If  the 
principles  of  natural  right  make  it 


lawful  for  the  people  of  Caraccas' 
to  separate  from  Spain,  why  have 
not  the  people  of  V  alencia  an  equal 
right  to  separate  from  Caraccas  ? 
What  right  has  Caraccas  to  form 
a  constitution  for  herself  that  does 
not  equally  belong  to  Coro  and 
Maracaybo  ?  Such  however  is  the 
inconsistency  of  human  conduct, 
that  the  leaders  of  Caraccas  who 
plead  their  natural  rights  against 
Spain,  have  punished  the  Valeri- 
cians  as  rebels,  and  are  collecting 
and  equipping  armies  to  reduce 
Coro  and  Maracaybo  to  subscribe 
to  their  confederation. 

u  'The  eager  friends  of  American 
independence  will  accuse  us  of 
partiality  to  the  mother  country 
in  these  remarks.  We  fear  the  po¬ 
liticians  of  Cadiz  will  be  still  more 
offended  with  us  for  thexobserva- 
tions  that  are  to  follow. 

Anxiously  then,  as  we  desire 
that  the  connection  between  Spain 
and  her  American  dominions 
should  not  be  dissolved  while  Spain 
maintains  her  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  we  are  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  America  is  entitled 
to  a  full  and  complete  redress  of  her 
grievances,  that  if  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  absolutely  refuses  to  comply 
with  her  just  petitions,  we  think 
the  colonists  ought  to  persevere  in 
their  insurrection,  and  obtain  by 
force  that  redress  for  the  past,  and 
security  for  the  future,  which  pride 
and  avarice  withhold  from  them. 
That  independence  will  be  the 
natural  result  of  such  a  conflict, 
if  successful  on  the  part  of  the  co¬ 
lonists;  we  too  plainly  see  j  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  we  entreat  those 
who  have  authority  in  Spain,  while 
it  is  yet  time,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  war  by  just  concessions  to 
their  subjects. 

“  These  concessions  however,  if 
they  are  meant  to  be  a  suitable 
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offering  to  America,  must  neither 
be  few  nor  inconsiderable.  In  the 
first  place,  her  government  must 
be  placed  in  such  hands,  that  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  fate  of  Spain,  the 
independence  of  America  will  be 
secure.  The  majority  of  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  in  the 
army,  in  the  law,  in  the  church, 
in  the  collection  of  revenue  and 
other  subordinate  departments  of 
government,  must  be  native  Ame¬ 
ricans,  or  Europeans  long  settled 
in  the  country,  who  have  an  interest 
in  its  safety  and  welfare  equal  to 
that  of  its  native  inhabitants.  In 
the  second  place,  the  commerce  of 
America  must  be  free.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  must  have  a  right  to  trade 
directly  with  all  countries  in  amity 
with  the  crown  of  Spain,  paying 
such  duties  as  their  own  provincial 
assemblies,  and  not  the  cortes  of 
Cadiz,  shall  impose.  Protecting 
duties  may  be  necessary  in  some 
parts  of  America  for  her  own  ma¬ 
nufactures  ;  but  these  will  vary  in 
their  nature  and  amount,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
different  provinces,  of  which  none 
can  judge  so  well  as  their  local 
legislatures.  It  moves  our  indig¬ 
nation  to  hear  the  hypocritical  la¬ 
mentations  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  over  the  ruined  manufac¬ 
tures  of  America.  Compassion  for 
whom,  they  would  persuade  us,  is 
their  chief  reason  for  withholding 
freedom  of  trade  from  the  colonics. 
We  hardly  dare  ask  ourselves, 
whether  these  are  the  same  persons 
who  used  to  procure  orders  from 
Madrid  to  root  out  the  vines  and 
burn  the  looms  of  America,  lest 
they  should  interfere  with  the 
lucrative  commerce  of  the  mother 
country.  In  the  third  place,  the  mal¬ 
versations  and  corruptions  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  the  abuses  and 
excesses  of  the  executive  branches 


of  administration,  must  be  correct 
ed  and  punished  in  America,  b; 
tribunals  independent  of  the  crown 
In  the  fourth  place,  America  mas 
impose  her  own  taxes  :  grant  am. 
appropriate  her  own  revenue  :  re 
ceive  an  account  of  its  expenditun 
from  the  servants  of  the  crown 
and  increase  or  diminish  its  a 
mount  at  the  discretion  of  her  re. 
presentatives. 

cc  To  carry  this  system  of  con¬ 
ciliation  into  effect,  there  must 
be  provincial  legislatures  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  invested  with  the  sole  power 
of  imposing  taxes ;  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  crown,  of  making; 
laws.  These  assemblies  will  be 
chosen  by  ihe,people,  but  summon¬ 
ed  by  the  king.  Annual  taxes  and 
an  annual  meeting  bill  will  secure 
their  regular  convocation.  A  re*- 

o. 

presentation  founded  on  property- 
will  not  exclude  the  inferior  casts-: 
from  political  power  and  considera¬ 
tion,  and  yet  leave,  in  fact,  to  the 
whites,  where  it  can  best  be  lodged, . 
a  preponderance  in  the  legislature  ; 
while  the  authority  and  influence  • 
of  the  crown  will  secure  to  the 
Indians  and  mulattoes,  a  protection  . 
and  defence  against  oppression. 
The  visionary  and*  impracticable 
scheme  of  representing  America  in 
the  cortes  of  Spain  must  Be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  with  it  all  pretensions 
to  legislative  authority  in  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  over  her  colonies. 
The  crown  will  in  that  case  be  the 
sole  bond  of  political  union  between 
Spain  and  America,  and  in  return 
for  so  many  sacrifices  from  the 
mother  country,  America  must 
consent,  that,  till  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority  shall  be  restored 
in  the  person  of  the  monarch,  the 
executive  power  established  in  the 
peninsula  shall  be  recognized  in 
the  colonies.  The  connexion  of 
Spain  with  America  will  be  the 
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same  with  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  before  the  union  ; 
supposing  a  law  to  have  been  pass¬ 
ed  in  Ireland,  as  was  once  propos¬ 
ed  that  whoever  was  regent  of 
Great  Britian,  should  ipso  facto  be 
regent  of  Ireland.  Such  a  con¬ 
nexion  is  perhaps  not  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  form  of  government  for 
either  party :  but,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  both,  it  is  prefera¬ 
ble  to  a  complete  separation  and  a 
civil  war.  Let  the  experiment  be 


tried  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Geato- 
mala,  where  the  mother  country 
still  retains  her  authority,  though 
it  rests  on  slippery  and  precarious 
foundations.  Let  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  be  offered  to  the  insurgent 
provinces  :  and  if  they  refuse  such 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation, 
let  war  be  made  upon  them  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  let  Spain  reserve 
her  troops  in  Galiicia  for  a  diffe¬ 
rent  enemy.1 ” 
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THE  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America  has  already  continued 
nearly  five  years,  and  at  this  present 
moment,  it  appears  as  remote  from 
being  brought  to  a  termination 
either  by  an  adjustment  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  have  given  rise  to  it, 
or  by  its  being  changed  into  actual 
warfare,  as  it  was  soon  after  its 
commencement.  Perhaps  in  these 
times  of  singular  and  momentous 
events,  there  is  no  transaction  on 
which  history  will  deign  to  fix  as  a 
topic  worthy  of  its  pages,  so  little 
interesting,  as  this  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  America :  we 
mean  not  to  assert  that  to  us  at  pre¬ 
sent  it  is  not  very  important,  since 
on  its  issue  it  depends,  whether  wre 
shall  again  partake  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  American  commerce,  or 
add  another  to  our  enemies  :  but 
certainly  from  the  very  prolix  and 


tideus  mode,  in  which  the  dispute 
has  been  carried  on,  from  the  great 
lack  of  diplomatic  talent  which 
each  party  has  displayed  during  its 
progress,  it  will  not  attract  much 
notice  from  the  historian,  unless 
indeed  it  should  be  productive  of 
positive  hostility.  1 

It  is  not  that  the  points, of  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  unimportant 
either  with  respect  to  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  respectively 
founded,  or  on  the  application  or 
modification  of  those  principles  ; 
for  they  undoubtedly  involve  some 
of  the  most  important  and  momen¬ 
tous  international  laws  :  but  in  the 
most  laboured  and  prolix  discus¬ 
sions,  which  have  been  entered 
upon  both  by  our  ministers  and 
those  of  the  American  States,  the 
importance  has  been  buried  under 
a  mass  of  words. 


There 
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There  is  indeed  me  point  of  dis¬ 
pute,  which  from  the  operation  of 
•Unavoidable  circumstances,  must 
always  exist  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  :  we  mean  that  which  arises 
from  the  difficulty  in  all  cases,  and 
the  impossibility  in  not  a  few,  of 
distinguishing  American  from  Bri¬ 
tish  seamen.  Perhaps  when  we 
reflect  on  our  own  commercial 
character,  especially  as  it  has  exist¬ 
ed  since  the  license  system  was 
carried  on,  we  have  no  right  to 
accuse  th6  Americans  of  making 
free  with  oaths  :  but  certainly  from 
every  account  a  certificate  of  Ame¬ 
rican  citizenship  is  obtained  in  the 
United  States  with  much  less  scru¬ 
ple  and  difficulty  than  it  ought  to 
be.  While  therefore  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  America  does  not  distin¬ 
guish  and  separate  as  effectually 
and  decidedly  as  she  can  and  ought 
to  do,  her  own  citizens  from  the 
citizens  of  Great  Britain  ;  while 
she  connives  at,  or  does  not  severely 
punish  these  of  her  people  who 
give  a  certificate  of  citizenship 
where  it  is  not  due,  she  ought  not 
to  blame  us  for  not  respecting, 
since  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
accurately  distinguish  such  as  have 
actually  claims  to  citizenship. 

On  the  other  hand  this  cause  of 
dispute  might  in  some  degree  be 
removed  by  Great  Britain  :  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  of  British  seamen 
in  general  that  they  are  not  disposed 
to  quit  the  service  of  their  native 
country:  that  the  temptation  must 
be  powerful  which  induces  them  to 
do  it.  In  most  instances  where  Bri¬ 
tish  seamen  leave  the  service  of  their 
own  country,  and  go  over  to  the 
Americans,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  consequence  of  the  low  wages, 
and  the  little  encouragement  in 
other  respects,  which  the  British 
navy  holds  out  to  this  class  of  men. 
If  the  wages  of  seamen  on  board 


our  ships  of  war  were  a  little  in- 
ci eased,  and  ii  the  prize  mone> 
which  may  become  due  to  then 
were  paid  more  regularly,  will 
fewer  deductions,  and  with  lest 
delay,  the  number  of  those  who 
passed  over  to  the  American  servlet 
would  he  much  diminished. 

Another  cause  of  dispute  be-, 
tween  Great  Britain  and  America  \ 
arises  from  the  operations  of  our: 
orders  in  council:  having  already  ir 
some  of  our  preceding  volumes  con¬ 
sidered  the  causes  which  gave  rise  tc 
these  ;  the  principles  and  pleas  on 
which  they  are  justified  and  defend¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  effects  which  they  are 
calculated  to  produce,  both  on  our: 
own  commerce,  and  on  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  America,  at  considera¬ 
ble  length,  we  shall  here  only- 
notice  what  has  occurred  respecting 
them  during  the  year  1811. 

Bv  the  decree  of  Trianon,  Bona- 
parte  declared  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  to  be  rescinded,  “it  being 
understood  that  Great  Britian  re** 
voked  her  orders  in  council. ”  On1 
the  ground  of  this  decree,  the 
government  of  the  United  States 
called  upon  our  government  to 
withdraw  the  orders  in  council. . 
Our  government  hesitated  at  first, 
because  they  did  not  consider  the 

J 

mere  declaration  or  decree  of  Bona-* 
parte  that  these  decrees  were  re-i 
voked,  as  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  acted 
upon ;  and  afterwards  because 
Bonaparte,  as  officially  and  pub¬ 
licly  as  by  the  decree  of  Trianon, 
declared  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  formed  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  code  of  the  French  empire, 
or  at  least  would  not  be  rescinded 
until  Great  Britain  had  rescinded 
her  orders  in  council.  To  these 
arguments  the  Americans  replied, 
that  no  instance  had  occurred, 
since  the  decree  of  Trianon,  in 
.  which 
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which  such  American  vessels  had 
been  seized  ns  would  have  been 
seized  if  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de¬ 
crees  had  been  in  force  :  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  American  vessels  had 
been  captured  by  French  cruizers, 
and  detained  in  French  ports;  but 
that  in  all  these  instances  they  had 
either  been  set  at  liberty  again,  or 
the  seizure  had  taken  place  because 
the  vessels  in  question  had  contra¬ 
vened  some  of  the  French  munici¬ 
pal  regulations,  not  because  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  them.  With  respect  to 
the  official  declaration  which  was 
set  up  against  the  decree  of  France, 
the  American's  contended,  that  it 
referred  to  the  other  states,  and 
not  to  America :  and  that  as  France 
had  not  only  declared  the  ob¬ 
noxious  decrees  to  be  repealed,  but 
had  ceased  to  act  upon  them, 
the  government  of  the  United 
States  were  perfectly  justified  in  in¬ 
terdicting  the*  importation  of  British 
goods.  As  each  of  the  belligerents 
had  solemnly  declared,  that-  its 
edicts  were  dependent  on  those  of 
the  other  for  their  existence,  the 
government  of  America,  in  order 
to  induce  one  or  the  other  to  re¬ 
scind,  and  to  put  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  to  the  test,  passed  the  law 
of  the  1st  of  May  1810,  by  which 
it  declared,  that  her  ports  would  be 
open  to  that  power  which  should 
rescind  the  objectionable  measures, 
while  they  should  continue  shut  to 
the  ships  and  commerce  of  that 
power  which  continued  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  them.  France,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
tended,  Had  rescinded  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees :  whether  she 
continued  them  with  regard  to 
other  states,  or  whether  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  other  anti-commercial 
measures,  America  had  no  interest 
or  obligation  to  inquire :  that  was 
1811. 
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done  by  France,  upon  the  doing  of 
which,  by  either  belhgerent,  Ame¬ 
rica  had  declared  she  would  adopt 
certain  measures :  both,  therefore, 
from  interest  and  justice,  America 
was  induced  to  open  her  ports  to 
France,  and  to  shut  them  against 
Britain. 

The  reply  of  the  British  diplo¬ 
matists  to  this  train  of  argument, 
in  some  respects  was  appropriate 
and  forcible,  in  other  respects  ir¬ 
relevant  and  weak.  They  took  it 
for  granted,  that  a  great  object 
with  Bonaparte  was  to  embroil 
Great  Britain  with  America  :  that 
for  this  purpose  lie  had  declared  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  to  be  re* 
voked  ;  and  had,  in  a  few  instances, 
commanded  that  they  should  not 
be  acted  upon ;  hoping  thus  either 
to  lead  Britain  to  rescind  her  orders 
in  council,  or,  if  she  still  continued 
them  in  force,  that  a  war  would 
ensue  between  her  and  America. 
Bonaparte’s  conduct  in  every  thing 
relatively  to  commerce  or  Great 
Britain  is  so  vacillating  and  head¬ 
strong, — not  because  he  shifts  or  for¬ 
gets  his  object,  (for  whether  he  acts 
coolly  or  passionately,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Britain  by  the  destruction  of 
commerce  is  his  favourite  aim,)  but 
because  of  the  nature  and  excessive 
vitality  of  commerce  to  which  he  is 
an  entire  stranger, — that  he  cannot 
for  any  length  of  time  abstain 
from  passing  decrees  on  the  subject. 
But  we  need  hardly  have  recourse 
to  this  mode  of  viewing  the  sub¬ 
ject  :  the  very  wording  of  the  de¬ 
cree  of  Trianon  proves,  that  he  left 
himself  a  loop-hole  out  of  which 
he  might  escape,  if  caprice  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  led  him  to  repent  that 
he  had  passed  it.  In  this  decree  he 
declares  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de¬ 
crees  repealed,  it  being  understood  that 
Gnat  Britain  rescinds  her  orders  in 
council.  Certainly,  if  these  words 
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mean  any  thing,  they  mean  that 
the  repeal  was  not  to  take  place  if 
Great  Britain  persevered  in  acting 
on  her  orders  in  council. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  in- 
stances  in  which,  according  to  the 
British  diplomatists,  Bonaparte, 
since  the  decree  of  Trianon,  has 
seized  on  American  vessels  ;  it  is 
extremely  difficult  on  many  ac¬ 
counts  to  ascertain  whether  these 
seizures  have  taken  place,  and,  if 
they  have,  whether  they  are  cases 
in  point.  In  the  first  place,  our 
knowledge  of  them  must  of  course 
be  principally,  if  not  entirely,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  American  newspa¬ 
pers  ;  and  the  spirit  of  party  runs 
so  high  and  so  violent  among  them, 
that  much  reliance  cannot  be 
placed  on  their  statements,  if  by 
them  party  purposes  can  be  served : 
and  as  the  great  object  of  the  two 
parties  in  America  is  to  vilify 
either  Great  Britain  or  France,  it 
is  evident  that  statements  will  be 
made  or  modified  so  as  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  partiality  and  party. 
In  the  second  place,  American  ves¬ 
sels  may  be  seized  either  by  French 
cruizers  or  in  French  ports,  as  the 
American  diplomatists  observe,  for 
other  reasons  besides  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees.  Of  the  truth  'of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  release  of  seve¬ 
ral  vessels,  which  according  to  every 
account  had  been  seized,  after  the 
decree  of  Trianon,  is  no  proof  that 
that  decree  was  acted  upon  and 
made  manifest  in  their 1  release, 
since  a  want  of  evidence  that  they 
had  contravened  the  Berlin  ‘arid 
Milan  decrees  might  equally  have 
procured  it.  By  these  decrees,  on¬ 
ly  such  vessels  were  liable  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  or  seized  by  the  French,  as 
had  either  permitted  themselves, 
during  their  passage,  to  be  boarded 
and  searched  by  British  cruizers,  or 


had  entered  a  British  port.  Now 
the  evidence  of  both  these  facts  is 
from  their  very  nature  difficult  to 
be  obtained  ;  and  it  must  have  hap¬ 
pened,  even  when  the  Berlin  arid 
Milp.il  decrees  were  in  their  full 
and  acknowledged  operation,  that 
no  small  proportion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  seized  or  detained  for 
having  contravened  them  would  be 
liberated  from  a  want  of  evidence. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  so  far  as  it  rests  upon 
the  British  orders  in  council,  and 
the  French  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
anticipate  or  conjecture  what  will 
be  the  ter  urination  or  the  result  of 
this  branch  of  the  dispute,  Ame¬ 
rica  occasionally  assumes  a  bold 
and  determined  tone:  and  in  the 
message  of  the  president  to  con¬ 
gress,  delivered  on  the  5th  of  No¬ 
vember  1 81 1 ,  war  with  this  coun¬ 
try  is  talked  of  more  plainly,  and 
represented  as  being  more  proba¬ 
ble,  than  it  ever  was  before.  •  We 
still  however  are  of  opinion,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  strange  and  un¬ 
seemly  partiality  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  America  manifests-  ■  awards 
France';  notwithstanding  the  in- 
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veteracy  m  which  it  indulges  against 
this  country  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  arts  of  Bonaparte  are  constantly . 
'at  work  to  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  United  States 
more  wide  and  deadly,  that  the 
Americans  will  not  ,ro  to  war.  In 

i  ^ 

America  the  voice  of  the  people 
speaks  loudly,  and  must  be  obeyed  . 
by  the  government  ;  and  though 
a  great  portion  of  her  people  in  the 
United  States  hate  Great  Britain,, 
they  fear  her  still  more,  and  are 
still  more  attached  to  their  own  in¬ 
terests  :  and  theconjunct  operation  of 
this  fear,  and  of  a  regard  to  their  own 
interests,  will,  we  believe,  confine 

their 
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their  hatred  of  this  country  to  abuse, 
and  threatening  andhostilelanguage. 

A  circumstance  occurred  this 
year  which  seemed  calculated  to 
produce  an  immediate  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  The 
President,  one  of  the  largest  class  of 
American  frigates,  and  the  Little 
Belt,  a  vessel  inferior  in  force  to 
most  of  the  British  frigates,  met 
and  engaged:  the  American  cap¬ 
tain  asserts  that  the  first  shot  was 
fired  from  the  Little  Belt :  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  hitter  main¬ 
tain  as  strenuously  that  the  first 
shot  was  fired  from  the  Ame¬ 
rican  frigate.  To  prove  that  the 
assertion  of  the  American  captain 
is  correct,  he  was  regularly  and  for¬ 
mally  brought  to  trial :  to  strength¬ 
en  the  truth  of  the  deposition  of 
the  British  captain,  his  instructions 
were  published,  in  which  he  is  ex¬ 
pressly  ordered  carefully  to  abstain 
from  any  improper  or  hostile  con¬ 
duct  towards  the  Americans.  It 
is,  however,  singular,  that  while 
our  government  published  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  British  captain, 
they  did  not  bring  him  to  a  court- 
martial  ;  and  while  the  American 
government  brought  the  captain  of 
the  President  to  a  court-martial, 
they  did  not  publish  his  instructions. 

It  appears  to  us  needless  to  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  all  the  pro¬ 
babilities  for  and  against  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  first  shot  was  fired 
by  the  American  captain  :  had  this 
affair  seemed  likely  materially  to 
widen  the  difference  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  or  essentially 
to  alter  its  nature,  a  discussion  on 
this  disputed  point  would  have 
been  imperiously  called  for.  We 
may,  however,  remark,  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  taking  this  affair  so  much 
more  coollv  than  they  did  that  of 
the  Cheseapeak,  is  rather  a  presump- 
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tion  that  they  considered  the  blame 
to  lie  with  their  own  officer.  The 
engagement  between  the  two  ves¬ 
sels  forms  one,  but  a  very  inferior, 
object  of  discussion  between  our 
government  and  that  of  America  : 
the  orders  in  council  constitute  the 
most  intricate  and  important :  as 
for  the  difference  respecting  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeak,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government  have  acceded  to 
those  very  terms  which  were  offered 
them,  and  rejected  by  them,  soon 
after  it  happened. 

Of  the  domestic  history  and  in¬ 
ternal  situation  of  France  we  can 
know  little  or  nothing,  except  what 
Bonaparte  thinks  proper  to  com¬ 
municate  through  the  medium  of 
his  addresses  to  the  senate,  or  of 
their  replies  :  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  degrading  effects  of  despotism, 
that  where  it  is  known  to  exert  its 
influence  over  the  language  of 
men,  and  over  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  no  confidence  can  be  reposed 
in  their  statements.  Of  the  public 
documents  of  the  French  empire 
the  most  curious  and  important  is 
the  report  of  M.  Mollerus  to  the 
legislative  body,  and  the  subsequent 
report  of  M.  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean 
d’ Angel y  to  Bonaparte  :  the  for¬ 
mer,  indeed,  is  a  prefatory  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  latter  :  the  subject  of 
both  is  the  finances  of  France.  To 
this  subject  we  shall  confine  our  at¬ 
tention,  since  the  other  reports,  de¬ 
livered  either  to  the  legislative  body 
or  to  Bonaparte,  are  meagre  and 
uninteresting  :  they  are  now  hap¬ 
pily  deprived  of  the  principal  to¬ 
pics  qn  which  Bonaparte  delighted 
to  dwell,  the  success  of  his  arms, 
and  the  consequent  extension  of 
his  power  and  dominions. 

The  report  of  IvL  Regnaud  com¬ 
prises  a  statement  of  the  French 
finances  from  the  year  1805  to  the 
year  1812 :  he  assures  the  emperor 
2  A  2  that 
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that  the  services  of  the  first  font 
years  of  this  period  had  either  been 
discharged,  or  there  were  funds 
sufficient  to  discharge  them.  The 
ministers  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  had  presented  a  statement  of 
their  actual  respective  expenses  for 
1810:  the  reporter  allows  that 
these  .expenses  are  considerable,  and 
in  part  occasioned  by  the  war  in 
the  peninsula  :  however,  consider¬ 
able  as  the  expenses  are,  he  does 
not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
any  portion  of  the  reserve  fund  to 
discharge  them.  What  he  adds 
on  this  point  shows  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  French  finances  are 
not  made  up  so  completely  and  ac¬ 
curately  as  this  reporter  would  lead 
us  to  suppose :  “  We  are  still  too 
near  1810  for  me  to  think  myself 
justified  in  proposing  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty  to  appropriate  that  reserve 
fund  to  the  expenses  of  1811  :  it 
may  happen  that  the  result  of  the 
definitive  liquidations  may  some¬ 
what  exceed  the  latest  calculations 
presented  by  the  ministers,  and  I 
therefore  think  it  proper  to  postpone 
this  proposal  till  the  next  year.” 
Now  this  report  was  presented  on 
the  15th  July  1811  ;  and  yet  the  re¬ 
porter  does  not  know  the  actual 
expenses  of  1810,  so  exactly  as  to  , 
be  able  to  pronounce  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  transfer  the 
reserve  fund  of  1810  to  the  service 
of  1811. 

The  same  vacillation  and  draw¬ 
ing  back  appear  in  what  is  said 
respecting  the  expenses  and  the 
funds  of  the  year  1811  :  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  are  stiil  more  considerable 
than  those  of  1810:  nevertheless 
the  total  resources  cf  1811,  after 
havingdischargt  d  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  first  quarter,  and 
satisfied  all  the  demands  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ministers  for  the  first  six 
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months,  will  leave  a  surplus  fund  c/f 
*2C2  millions:  here  we  are  assured 
there  will  be  a  reserve  fund  :  yet 
the  very  next  sentence  informs  us  of 
the  opinion  of  the  reporter,  that 
this  fund  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  current  ser¬ 
vice. 

M.  Regnaud^  after  some  further 
details,  proceeds  to  eulogize  the 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  great 
empire  ;  and  in  this  eulogy  men¬ 
tions  some  circumstances  which,  if 
well  founded,  undoubtedly  prove 
that  the  state  cf  the  French  finances 
has  improved.  The  treasury  bills, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  mini¬ 
stry  of  M.  Regnaud  were  at  4  per 
cent,  discount  per  month,  are  now 
never  seen  in  the  market ;  and 
moneyed  people  would  be  glad  to 
discount  them  at  4  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num.  The  treasury  pays  all  de¬ 
mands  upon  it  to  the  very  day  ; 
and  does  not,  as  formerly,  require 
the  assistance  of  intermediate  cre¬ 
dit.  These  are  the  effects,  accord-  ■ 
ing  to  M.  Regnaud,  of  the  flourish-- 
ing  state  of  French  agriculture  and ! 
of  her  interior  commerce,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  taxes  are  le-- 
vied  :  the  contributions  are  assessed ! 
in  suitable  proportions  between  the  ■ 
landlords  and  the  consumers  ;  and  I 
hence  he  infers  (by  what  process  of 
reasoning  we  must  acknowledge 
we  do  not  exactly  perceive),  that 
there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
produce  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  application  of  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  French  empire  is 
next  dwelt  upon.  In  the  year 
1808  about  100  millions  were  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  ordinary  repair  of 
roads  ;  for  making  new  ones  ;  for 
building  new  bridges  ;  for  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  for  canals  ;  for  bringing  the 
waters  of  the  Ourcq  to  Paris  ;  and 
for  other  works  of  ornament,  utility, 
or  necessity.  In  the'year  1809,  110 
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millions  were  expended  for  the  same 
purposes;  in  1810,  138  millions; 
and  in  1811  it  is  proposed  to  ex¬ 
pend  155  millions. 

From  the  accounts  laid  before 
the  legislative  body,  M.  Regnaud 
says  it  will  appear  that  the  receipts 
for  the  year  1808  were  772  mil¬ 
lions ;  for  the  year  1809,  786  mil¬ 
lions  ;  for  the  year  1810,  above  795 
millions  ;  and  that  they  will  not 
fall  short  of  954  millions  for  the 
year  1811,  “by  means  of  the  va¬ 
rious  annexations  of  territory  which 
have  taken  place  since  last  year.” 

In  consequence  of  this  flourishing 
state  of  the  French  finances,  Bona¬ 
parte  will  be  enabled  to  carry  into 
execution  a  plan  which  was  first 
proposed  in  the  year  1796,  but 
which  had  hitherto  been  unexe¬ 
cuted  on  account  of  the  want  of  the 
necessary  means;  the  object  of  this 
plan  is  to  do  away  the  money  of 
account  called  the  livre  tournois ,  and 
to  substitute  a  real  coin  of  the 
fixed  value  of  a  franc ,  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness,  which  h  to 
form  the  unit  of  the  whole  system 
of  coinage :  “  thus  the  French  coin 
will  in  future  be  the  best  that  can 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.” 
Let  the  state  of  France  (adds  M. 
Regnaud)  in  this  rpspect  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  England,  where 
the  government  is  reduced  to  the 
receiving  of  its  revenues,  and  de¬ 
fraying  its  expenditure,  in  a  paper 
money  which  loses  already  33 
per  cent.”  He  then,  according  to 
custom,  proceeds  to  anticipate  and 
exult  in  the  ruin  of  England,  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  adherence,  on  the 
part  of  France  and  her  vassal  states, 
to  the  continental  system. 

But'  the  most  important  part  of 
this  report  of  M.  Regnaud  relates 
to  the  cadastre.  “  This  is  a  survey 
by  actual  admeasurement  of  every 
parish,  nay  of  every  field  in  France, 


for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  proportion  of  land-tax  which 
each  land-owner  or  farmer  is  to 
pay.  The  land  is  afterwards  va¬ 
lued  by  a  kind  of  jury,  taken  from 
among  the  parishioners ;  and  a 
plan  of  the  parish,  with  a  valuation 
of  each  field,  is  sent  to  the  minister 
of  finance.  One  copy  of  it  is  given 
to  the  head  of  the  department,  and 
another  remains  with  the  mayor  of 
the  parish.” 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  sect  of 
the  ceconomists,  who  were  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  France  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
maintained  as  their  characteristic 
and  fundamental  tenet,  that  all 
taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
personal  or  on  property,  however 
levied,  ultimately  fell  on  the  land  ; 
this  indeed  resulted  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  and  more  simple  doctrine 
which  they  held, — that  no  labour 
was  productive,  except  agricultural 
labour  ;  they  therefore  recommend¬ 
ed  the  abolition  of  all  taxes,  and 
that  in  their  stead  a  tax  should  be 
imposed  directly  on  landed  proper¬ 
ty.  Thus  they  contended  the  levy¬ 
ing  and  collecting  of  taxes  would 
be  rendered  more  simple  and  easy, 
and  much  less  expensive  ;  while  the 
taxes  themselves  would  be  paid  ex¬ 
actly  by  the  same  class  of  people, 
and  the  same  kind  of  labour,  as 
they  must  always  be  paid  by  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  principles. 

Before,  however,  a  tax  could  be 
laid  on  landed  property,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  an  admeasurement  and 
valuation  of  it  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire  should  take  place  :  this  was  re¬ 
commended  at  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution,  but  no  at¬ 
tempt  was-  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect  till  Bonaparte  obtained  the 
supreme  authority.  He  certainly 
had  no  intention  of  adopting  the 
ideas  of  the  economists :  but  in  many 
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respects  a  real  admeasurement  and 
valuation  of  the  landed  property  in 
the  French  empire  would  be  of 
service  to  him.  In  the  first  place, 
no  tax  on  land  can  be  levied  fairly, 
and  so  as  to  bring  in  what  it  ought 
to  do,  except  this  admeasurement 
and  valuation  take  place  ;  so  that, 
considering  land  not  as  the » only 
source  whence  all  taxes  must  be 
paid,  but  onlyas  one  source  whence 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  state  may 
be  derived,  the  cadastre  is  a  most 
important  and  useful  measure/  In 
the  second  place,  by  this  measure  a 
clearer  insight  will  be  gained  into 
the  progressive  improvement  which 
may  take  place  in  agriculture,  and 
the  consequent  progressive  rise  in 
the  value  of  land.  But  it  is  most 
important,  as  enabling  Bonaparte, 
with  little  or  no  trouble  or  delay,  to 
impose  whatever  additional  taxes  he 
may  think  proper  :  “-when  in  want  of 
supplies,  he  will  have  only  to  calcu¬ 
late  how  much  an  additional  franc 
on  each  acre  will  produce,  and  a 
decree  will  settle  the  business.  Thus 
the  cadastre  will  put  every  acre  of 
land  as  completely  at  his  disposal, 
as  the  laws  of  the  conscription 
mark  every  man  for  his  soldier.”  , 
The  cadastre  is  to  be  put  in  activity 
in  the  year  1813  :  at  that  period, 
according  to  M.  Regnaud,  the 
French  system  of  taxation  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  Holland.  The  following 
passage  from  his  report  will  show 
the  progress  which  has  already 
been  made  in  forming  the  cadastre. 

“  Since  the  beginning  of  the  ad¬ 
measurement  by  parcels,  which  was 
first  adopted  in  the  year  i  808,  the 
cadastre  operation  has  proceeded  in 
a  regular  way. 

“  On  the  1st  of  April,  1811,  tire 
admeasurement  was  completed  in 
5/d48  parishes  ;  in  the  course  of  the 
current  year  it  will  be  likewise  com¬ 
pleted  in  2,000  more  parishes ;  and 


thus  upwards  of  7 -BOO  parishes  will 
be  admeasured  by  the  1st  of  Janua¬ 
ry  1812.  This  forms  a  little  more 
than  the  seventh  part  of  the  territo-* 
ry  of  France. 

“  The  valuation  of  the  land  is,  of 
course,  more  behind-hand  than  the 
admeasurement,  by  which  it  must 
necessarily  be  preceded.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  parishes  in  which  the  lands 
had  been  valued  on  the  1st  of 
April  1-811,  was  3,145  :  that  mea¬ 
sure  will  take  place  in  1700  or  1800 
more,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  ;  and  thus,  by  the  1st  of  Janua¬ 
ry  1812,  the  lands  of  about  5000 
parishes  will  have  been  valued. 

“  One  hundred  and  twenty  as¬ 
semblies  of  cantons  had  been  held  in 
the  beginning  of  1811.  They  had 
proceeded  to  examine  and  to  discuss 
the  valuation  of  lands  in  the  several 
parishes  of  their  respective  districts. 
The  minutes  [frcch  verbaux )  of 
those  assemblies  contain,  generality 
ex  pressions  of  satisfaction,  and  of  the 
most  respectful  gratitude  towards 
your  majesty,  to  whose  parental  care 
theyaie  thus  indebted  for  the  signal 
advantages  which  are  to  result  from 
that  measure. 

“  Those  120  cantons  include  near¬ 
ly  1,400  parishes,  in  which  the  land- 
tax  for  1812  shall  be  assessed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  cadashe&roWs.  This 
will  do  away  the  disproportion  in 
t]ic  assessment  which  formerly  exist¬ 
ed  between  different  parishes,  and 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
parish.  .Formerly  the  proportion  of 
assessment  varied  between  them, 
from  one  half  of  the  income  to  one 
tenth,  one  twentieth,  and  one  fif¬ 
tieth.  Uniformity  will  thus  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  all  the  assessments. 

“  For  these  three  years  the  land- 
tax  has  been  already  assessed  in 
2,400  parishes,  according  to  the  ca - 
dastre- rolls,  formed  on  valuations 
made  ongeneral  surveys,  and  which 
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have  remedied  in  part  those  imper¬ 
fections  which  the  admeasurement 
by  parcels  removes  more  complete¬ 
ly  ;  and  thus  nearly  4,000  cadastre - 
rolls  will  be  put  in  activity  for  the 
year  1812.  The  number  would 
have  been  more  considerable,  if  ex¬ 
perience  had  not  proved  that  it  was 
lit  to  await  the  result  of  the  assem¬ 
blies  of  cantofis  to  settle  the  rolls  de¬ 
finitively;  and  this  consideration 
delays  the  execution  of  the  measure, 
in  a  great  many  parishes  which  form 
part  of  cantons  in  Which  there  are  still 
some  parishes  where  the  admeasure¬ 
ment  is  not  yet  completed. 

<c  The  present  state  of  this  under¬ 
taking,  and  the  labours  which  will 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  181  i, 
will  enable  me  to  propose,  next 
year,  to  your  majesty,  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  ultimate  results  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  cadastre- operation, 
as  affecting  the  general  assessment 
of  the  land-tax,  to  a  zone  composed 
of  a  fraction  of  each  department  of 
the  empire.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  will  be  to  compare  the  amount 
of  incomes,  as  ascertained  by  the 
cadastre ,  in  the  parishes  forming 
part  of  the  zone,  .with  the  total 
amount  of  the  present  assessments 
of  those  same  parishes ;  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  proportion  between  those 
incomes  and  the  assessments  ;  which 
proportion  must  naturally  fix  the 
part  of  his  income  which  each  land- 
owner  shall  have  to  set  apart  for  the 
payment  of  the  land-tax  in  the  year 
1813  ;  and  that  proportion  shall  be 
the  same  for  all. 

“  Uniformity  in  the?  assessments 
will  be  thus  partially  established, 
between  departments,  between 
parishes,  and  between  land-owners, 
and  as  completely  for  that  fraction  of 
the  empire  as  it  will  be  for  the  whole 
when  the  measure  shall  have  reach¬ 
ed  its  last  stage.” 

The  domestic  history  of  France 


in  other  respects  may  be  told  in  a 
few  words  :  the  legislators  of  the 
empire  (if  the  term  is  not  misappli¬ 
ed  when  given  to  them)  degraded 
themselves  by  waiting  with  a  congra¬ 
tulatory  address  on  the  puling  king 
of  Rome.  The  emperor  himself  gave 
rise  to  much  speculation  and  con¬ 
jecture  by  a  long  journey  he  took 
to  the  northern  departments,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  naval  arsenals  of  An¬ 
twerp  ;  but  he  completed  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  returned  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  object  or  plan  having  been 
executed  sufficient  in  importance  to 
account  for  his  having  undertaken 
it.  Indeed  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  since  his  marriage,  he  has  either 
deserted  his  restless  and  ambitious 
projects,  (with  the  exception  of  his 
attempts  on  Spain.)  or  he  takes  much 
longer  time  in  preparing  for  their 
execution.  Rumours  of  war  between 
France  and  Russia  have  arisen  and 
been  dissipated  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1811:  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  when  Bona¬ 
parte  thinks  it  a  convenient  season 
he  will  go  to  war  with  Russia  ;  and 
certainly  the  emperor  Alexander, 
by  his  foolish  perseverance  in  the 
war  with  the  Turks,  is  preparing  the 
way  for  the  easy  and  full  accom¬ 
plishment  of  Bonaparte’s  schemes 
against  him.  Of  this  war  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  we  know  little; 
and  what  we  know  is  not  calculated, 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe  and 
of  men’s  minds,  to  excite  much  in¬ 
terest :  for  a  long  time  the  Turks 
opposed  the  Russians  with  more 
than  their  usual  steadiness  and  suc¬ 
cess  :  latterly,  however,  they  have 
suffered  very  severe  defeats ;  which 
at  first  seemed  to  incline  them  to 
peace ;  but  whether  the  terms  on 
which  Russia  insisted  were  too  un¬ 
favourable,  or  that  Bonaparte  is 
secretly  urging  on  the  Turks,  no 
peace  has  hitherto  been  concluded. 

The 
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The  conduct  of  the  crown  prince 
of  Sweden,  both  towards  us  and  to¬ 
wards  France,  continues  to  be  very 
singular  and  unaccountable ;  were 
we  to  judge  by  it,  we  should  be  apt 
to  conclude  that  he  was  at  peace 
with  us  and  at  war  with  France ; 
but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
policy  alone  dictates  the  line  he  has 
pursued  :  he  could  not  expect  to  be 
of  much  service  to  his  master  Bona¬ 
parte,  unless  he  had  previously  both 
recruited  the  exhausted  state  of 

i 


Sweden,  and  gained  some  hold  on 
the  affection  of  the  Swedes :  and 
Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  his  disposition,  and  his 
hatred  against  all  who  favour  this 
country,  would  probably  permit 
Bernadotte  to  act  so,  as  to  recruit 
Sweden,  and  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Swedes,  'in  order  that  his  co¬ 
operation  afterwards,  either  in  a 
war  with  Russia,  or  in  hostile  mea¬ 
sures  against  this  country,  might  be 
more  effectual, 
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JANUARY. 


An  intercepted  letter,  dated  Cor~ 
biei,  Dec.  17?  transmitted  from 
Portugal,  has  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  assertions. 


I.  IT  appears  that  general  Jiinot, 

JL  jealous  of  the  general  command 
given  to  Massena  in  Portugal,  pro¬ 
duced  a  failure  in  one  operation  by 
not  obeying  his  orders,  and  effect¬ 
ing  a  junction  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation.  Massena 
therefore  deprived  Junot  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  arrested  him,  and  sent  him 
to  Paris;  the  emperor  confirmed 
this  measure,  and  the  general,  it  is 
.said,  wall  be  shot* 

2.  Prince  Ferdinand  is  to  hrtarry 
the  sister  of  our  empress*  and  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  Spain;  reserv¬ 
ing  Catalonia  and  Biscay  for  France, 
the  former  of  which  belonged  to 
France  under  Louis  XIV. 

3.  King  Joseph  returns  to  Naples. 

4-  The  king  of  Maples  is  to  be 

king  of  Poland  ;  and  in  order  to 
form  that  kingdom,  the  emperor 
of  Russia  has  been  asked  for  his 
part  of  the  old  partition  of  Poland — 
Austria  cedes  her  part  voluntarily. 

5.  Prince  Berthier  is  to  be  king  of 
Prussia;  and  hence  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  Prussia  for  her  part  of 
Poland. 

6.  Massena  is  to  be  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  must  conquer  his  king¬ 
dom  by  the  aid  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  who  will  be  united  under 


the  same  colours :  it  will  be  the  same 
with  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and 
Prussia — die  new  king  must  go  and 
conquer  them  from  ,  Russia  and 
Prussia.  It  is  probable  that  our 
force,  and  the  forces  of  Germany, 
and  all  the  Rhenish  confederacy* 
will  be  united  for  the  grand  opera¬ 
tion. 

Such  is  the  news  of  the  day, 
which  is  derived  from  good  sources. 

4.  The  trial  of  Alexander  Cahill, 
surgeon  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the 
25th  regiment  of  foot,  changed  with 
the  murder  of  captain  Hugh  Blair 
ITutherford,  of  the  same  regiment, 
canie  on  a  few  days  since,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  before  the  high  court  of  Jus¬ 
ticiary.  It  then  aopeared,  that  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  which  had 
taken  place,  relative  to  taking  news¬ 
papers  out  of  the  mess-room,  cap¬ 
tain  Rutherford  sent  a  challenge  to 
Mr.  Cahill.  The  parties  met,  and 
after  the  first  fire,  by  signal,  with¬ 
out  effect,  captain  R.’s  second  pro¬ 
posed  to  Mr.  C.  to  apologize,  which 
he  declined  ;  but  added,  he  would 
quit  his  ground  a.  id  shake  hands 
with  the  captain — this  was  rejected- 
They  fired  again,  and  captain  Ru¬ 
therford  was  wounded.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  called  out  to  load  again;  which 
betiip-  told  Mr.  Cahill*  he  said  he 
would  receive  the  captain’s  fire,  but 
not  retu,  n  it.  Captain  Rutherford 
then  fell,  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
barracks,  where  he  shortly  after  ex¬ 
pired*  Mr.  Cahill  made  his  escape ; 

(  A  2  )  but 
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but  afterwards  voluntarily  surren¬ 
dered  himselfto  take  his  trial.  Seve¬ 
ral  witnesses  gave  him  an  excellent 
character,  and  represented  him  as  a 
quiet  inoffensive  man.  Thejury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  with 
the  exception  of  two  dissentient  voices. 

Margate,  Jan.  8. 

_  The  tempestuous  weather  of  the 
last  week  has  occasioned  great  loss 
among  the  shipping  upon  this  coast. 
A  gun-brig  was  driven  on  shore  off 
Deal.  The  Goodwin  Light  disap¬ 
peared  from  her  moorings,  and  great 
fears  are  entertained  for  her  safety. 
Our  Margate  boats  on  Thursday 
werebusied  in  assisting  a  vessel  from 
Ostend,  in  ballast,  and  conveyed 
her  to  Whitstable  Bay  in  safety. 
On  Friday  a  large  American  ship 
from  Valentia,  with  ’wool  and  fruit, 
under  quarantine,  was  run  on  shore 
in  W'estgate  Bay.  The  cargo  is 
unloading,  and  it  is  hoped  the  vessel 
may  be  got  off.  Part  or  the  wreck 
of  a  vessel,  supposed  from  Norway, 
as  several  casks  of  the  Lichen  Is- 
landicus ,  or  Iceland  moss,  and  a 
great  deal  of  stock  fish  have  been 
picked  up  in  Laming’s  Bay.  The 
oldest  inhabitant  scarcely  remem¬ 
bers  a  time  in  which  the  mischiefs 
occasioned  by  the  high' winds  have 
upon  the  coast  been  so  many  and 
distressing. 

11.  Ahtgnio  Cardoza  (a  Portu¬ 
guese),  Mary  Rogers,  and  Sarah 
Browne,  were  indicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  sessions  For  the  wilful  mur¬ 
der  of  J.  Davis,  a  waterman,  by 
giving  him  several  stabs  in  the  back 
with  a  knife.  The  two  latter  were 
disreputable  females  ;  and  having 
quarrelled  in  the  street  with  the 
deceased, called  upon  Cardoza,  who 
was  known  to  them,  to  espouse  their 
quarrel,  which  he  immediately  did 
by  stabbing  the  deceased.  The 
learned  judge  stated  a  distinction  to 
exist  between  the  cases  of  Cardoza 
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and  Sarah  Browne.  There  was 
quarrel  and  heat  of  blood  betwee; 
her  and  the  deceased,  but  none  be 
tween  him  and  Cardoza.  Cardoza 
was  found  Guilty  of  murder,  Sara! 
Browne  of  Manslaughter,  and  Man 
Ro  gers  acquitted. — Cardoza  wa 
executed  on  Monday  the  14th,  op 
posite  Newgate.  He  persisted  t 
the  last  in  asserting  his  innocence 
Previous  to  his  being  brought  fron; 
the  Press-yard  he  cried  bitterly 
.but  on  mounting  the  scaffold  h 
acted  with  becoming  fortitude.  A(. 
ter  being  suspended  the  usual  time 
the  body  was  conveyed  to  St.  Bar 
tholomew’s  hospital  for  dissection 
[See  British  and  Foreign  History/ 1 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

1 1.  At  two  o’clock  precisely,  tb 
deputation  from  the  two  houses  wen; j 
up  to  Carlton  House  to  present  tc 
his  royal  highness  the  resolutions  tc 
which  the  two  houses,  after  lon^ 
discussion,  had  agreed.  The  lord 
and  gentlemen,  all  in  full  dress  ■ 
were  ushered  through  the  super! 
suite  of  rooms  to  the  drawing-room 
where  his  royal  highness  stood 
his  chancellor,  William  Adam 
esq.  and  eail  Moira  on  his  righ' 
hand ;  the  duke  of  Cumberland  anc 
Mr.  'Sheridan  on  his  left ;  behinc 
him  four  ( fficers  of  his  households 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  colonel  Macmahon  i 
colonel  Bloomfield,  and  genera!  I 
Turner.  The  deputation  ad vancet 
according  to  their  order  of  prece¬ 
dency  :  the  lord  president,  the  lore 
privy  seal,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  Mr.  secretary  Ryder,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  control, 
and  the  master  of  the  rolls ;  and 
they  made. the  usual  reverences.  - 

The  lord  president  then  read  from 
a  paper  in  his  hand — 

That  they  were  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  his  royal  highness 
with  the  resolutions  which  had  been 

agreed 
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agreed  to  by  the  lords  and  com¬ 
mon^  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority  during  his 
majesty’s  illness,  by  empowering 
his  royal  highness  to  exercise  that 
authority  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  subject  to 
such  limitations  and  restrictions  as 
shall  be  provided. 

And  that  they  were  directed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  which  the  lords  spi¬ 
ritual  and  temporal  and  commons 
entertain,  that  his  royal  highness, 
from  his  regard  to  the  interests  of 
his  majesty,  will  be  ready  to  under¬ 
take  the  weighty  and  important  trust 
proposed  to  be  invested  in  his  royal 
highness,  so  soon  as  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament  shall  have  been  passed  for 
carrying  the  said  resolutions  into 
effect. 

The  lord  president  then  read  and 
delivered  to  his  royal  highness  the 
resolutions.  > 

To  which  address  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  returned  the  following:  most 
gracious  answer  :  — 

“  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

“  I  receive  the  communication 
which  the  two  houses  have  directed 
i  you  to  make  to  me,  of  their  joint 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  ‘the  exercise  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  during  his  majesty’s  illness,’ 

!  with  those  sentiments  of  regard 
1  which  I  must  ever  entertain  for  the 
united  desires  of  the  two  houses. 

“  With  the  same  sentiments  I  re- 
1  ceived  the  expressed  ‘  hopes  o£  the 
lords  and  commons,  that  from  my 
regard  for  the  interests  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  nation,  I  should  be 
ready  to  undertake  the  weighty  and 
important  trust  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  me,’ under  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  stated  in  those  re¬ 
solutions. 

“  Conscious  that  every  feeling  of 
my  heart  would  have  prompted  me. 


from  dutiful  affection  to  my  beloved  ‘ 
father  and  sovereign,  to  have 'shown 
all  the  reverential  delicacy  towards 
him  inculcated  in  those  resolutions, 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
regret  that  I  should  not  have  been 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  mani¬ 
festing  to  his  afflicted  and  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  that  such  would  have  been  my 
conduct. 

“  Deeply  impressed,  however, 
with  the  necessity  oftranquillizing  the 
public  mind,  and  determined  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  every  personal  sacrifice  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  regard  I  owe  to  the 
security  of  my  father’s  crown,  and 
the  equal  regard  I  owe  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  people,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  accept  the  office  and  situation 
proposed  to  me,  restricted  as  they 
are,  still  retaining  every  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  me  upon  a  former  and 
similar  distressing;  occasion. 

“  In  undertaking  the  trust  propo¬ 
sed  to  me,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which 
I  shall  be  placed  ;  but  1  shall  rely 
with  confidence  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tional  advice  of  an  enlightened  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  zealous  support  of 
a  generous  and  loyal  people.  I  will 
use  all  the  means  left  to  me  to  me¬ 
rit  both. 

“  Mv  lords  and  gentlemen, 

“  You  will  communicate  this  my 
answer  to  the  two  houses,  accom¬ 
panied  by  my  most  fervent  wishes 
and  prayers,  that  the  divine  will 
may  extricate  us  and  the  nation  from 
the  grievous  embarrassments  of  our 
present  condition,  by  the  speedy 
restoration  of  his  majesty’s  health.” 

This  answer  was  delivered  by  the 
priqce  with  that  most  graceful  and. 
dignified  deportment  which  so  pe¬ 
culiarly  distinguish  his  royal  high¬ 
ness. 

Answer  of  the  queen  to  the  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  two  houses,  ap¬ 
pointed 
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pointed  to  wait  on  her  majesty 
at  Windsor.  ■ 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
“That- sense  of  duty  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  king,'  and  of  obligation 
to  his  country,  which  induced  me  in 
the  year  1789  readily  to  promise  my 
most  earnest  attention  to  the  anxious 
and  momentous  trust  at  that  time 
intended  to  be  repose  J  in  me  by  par¬ 
liament,  is  strengthened,  it  possi¬ 
ble,  by  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  those  blessings  which  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  experience  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  majesty  since  that  pe¬ 
riod  :  and  I  should  be  wanting  to 
all  my  duties  if  I  hesitated  10  ac¬ 
cept  the  sacred  trust  which  is  now 
offered  to  me. 

“  The  assistance  in  point  of  coun¬ 
sel  and  advice,  which  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  proposes  to  provide  for 
me,  will  make  me  undertake  the 
charge  with  greater  hopes  that  I 
may  be  able  satisfactorily  to  fulfil 
the  important  duties  which  it  must 
impose  upon  me. 

“  Of  the  nature  and  importance 
of  that  charge,  I  cannot  hut  be  duly 
sensible,  involving,  as  it  does,  every 
thing  which  is  valuable  to  myself, 
as  well  as  the  highest  interests  of  a 
people  endeared  to  me  by  so  many 
ties  and  considerations,  but  by  no¬ 
thing  so  strongly  as  by  their  steady, 
loyal,  and  affectionate  attachment 
to  the  best  of  kings/’ 

13.  A  poor  idiot,  known  by  the 
name  of  Hawkey,  and  who  has 
been  for  some  years  the  sport  of  the 
boys,  and  the  amusement  of  the 
hackney-coachmen  in  Piccadilly  and 
St.  JameAs-street,  who  generally 
wore  a  soldier’s  dress,  with  crossr 
belts,  cartouch-box,  <3cc»  was.  frozen 
to  death  a  few  nights  since  at  Pim¬ 
lico. 

in  the  early  part  of  Sunday  a 
man  fell  through  the  ice,  in  the 
Serpentine  River,  i^ad  was  drowned. 


On  Friday  J.  Salmon  was  chargy 
ed  at  the  Mansion -house  with  steal¬ 
ing  a  parcel  from,  the  Norwich 
coach,  containing  1,160/  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Bryant,  banker  of 
Newmarket.  Mr.  B.  stated, that  the> 
parcel  was  put  into  the  Norwich 
coach,  as  a  common  parcel ;  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  in  the  coach  himself, 
thinking  the  contents  were  not: 
known,  he  took  no  particular  no¬ 
tice  of  it  ;  but  when  the  coach  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  White  Horse,  Fetter-* 
lane,  it  was  discovered  that  the- 
parcel  had  been  cut  open,  and  thej 
notes  and  bills  taken  out,  and  cornu - 
m  'ii  paper  substituted  in  their  stead. . 
Mr.  B,  said  there  wasa  male  passen-  - 
ger  in  the  coach,  who  was  muffled! 
up,  and  would  not  go  out  when  the 
coach  stopped  at  the  different  places, . 
pretending  to  be  unwell;  but  tram, 
circumstances  he  thinks  the  prisoner 
is  the  man,  and  begged  that  the  1 
further  examination  should  be  put 
off  for  a  week,  when  he  would  bring  . 
further  proof  from  the  country. 
The  prisoner  was  detected  in  offer¬ 
ing  one  of  the  notes  for  change  at 
Stevenson’s  and  Co.’s,  bankers,  iri 
Lombard-street,  and  three  others 
were  found  in  his  possession.  The 
prisoner  said  he  was  a  bricklayer, 
and  begged  the  gentlemen  would 
have  mercy  on  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  family.  A  solicitor  attended 
for  the.  prisoner,  who  desired  him 
to  say  nothing,  fie  was  commit* 
ted  for  further  examination. 

Margate,  Jan.  22. 

Yesterday  evening  about  eight 
o’clock  the  brig  Elizabeth,  a  Ply¬ 
mouth  trader,  loaded  with  bale 
goods  for  that  port,  lying  in  Rams¬ 
gate  harbour,  was  discovered  to  be 
on  lire  ;  providentially  the  tide  was 
up,  and  the  crews  of  the  several 
vessels  around  were  enabled  to  re« 
move  hey  to  a  sufficient  distance  to 
insure  their  own  safety.  The  two 
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engines  immediately  attended;  but 
although  every  possible  assistance 
was  afforded  with  the  utmost  promp¬ 
titude,  the  greatest  part  of  the  cargo 
and  the  vessel  were  destroyed.  The 
cause  of  this  unfortunate  accident 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  arisen  from  some 
hemp,  (d  part  of  her  cargo)  having 
heated.  A  quantity  or  gunpowder 
on  board  was  by  the  activity  of  the 
crew  removed  from  the  cabin,  and 
conveyed  on  shore,  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  the  brig,  which  was 
burning  rapidly  next  morning. 

27.  At  12  o’clock  the  prince  of 
Wales,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of 
Moira,  lords  Dundas  and  Keith, 
arrived  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James’s  ;  when  the  service  of  the 
day  began,  which  was  read  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  rev.  Mr. 
rridden,  and  the  Litany  by  the  rev. 
Mr.  Hayes.  On  the  bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  (the  dean  of  the  chapel)  and 
the  rev.  Mr.  Holmes  (the sub-dean) 
entering  the  altar,  to  read  the 
Communion-service,  they  turned  to 
the  royal  closet,  and  made  their 
obeisance  to  the  prince,  as  is  custo¬ 
mary  when  the  king  is  present.  A 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  rev. 
Mr.  Maddy,  from  Acts  iv.  12  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  the  anthem  of  “  God  is 
our  hope  and  strength”  was  sung  ; 
and  at  a  quarter  past  two  o’clock 
his  royal  highness  descended  from 
the  closet,  and, followed  by  the  three 
above  noble  lords,  went  up  the  aisle 
of  the  chapel,  and  took  his  seat  un¬ 
der  a  canopy,  and  the  lords  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  altar  ;  when 
the  sub-dean  presented  to  the  prince 
a  gold  dish,  and  his  royal  highness 
put  in  his  offering,  and  afterwards 
the  same  was  presented  to  the  lords 
attending  him.  The  dean,  alter 
taking  the  sacrament  himself,  ad¬ 
ministered  it  to  his  royal  highness 
and  to  the  three  noble  lords,  and 
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Mr.  Maddy,  who  had  preached. 
On  his  royal  highness  leaving  the 
chapel,  he  was  received  with  nuH« 

'  tary  honours.  , 

court  of  requests.  Jan.  29. 

Brown  v.  Smidtz. 

Chemical  process — London  milk. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case,  a  vender 
of  milk,  sought  to  recover  from  ;  he 
defendant,  a  professor  of  chemis¬ 
try,  11.  16\r.  the  amount  of  a  milk 
score.  The  defendant  offered  to 
pay  one-half  of  the  sum  demanded, 
into  court,  but  refused  to  pay  any 
more,  on  the  following  grounds 

He  said,  that  having  remarked 
the  fluid  purchased  of  the  plaintiff 
for  some  time  past  had  assumed 
more  of  the  sky-blue  than  of  the 
milk-whitt  in  its  hue,  and  that  it  was 
much  thinner  than  that  nutritious 
aliment  called  milk  ought  to  be, 
he  therefore  felt  an  inclination  to 
analyse  a  quantity  of  it,  by  way  of 
experiment :  he  accordingly  took  a 
pint  of  it,  smoking  from  the  plain- 
tilf’s  pail,  and  retired  with  it  tO/his 
laboratory,  where,  by  the  result  of 
a  nice  chemical  process,  he  ascer- 
tained  to  the  greatest  accuracy  that 
five-eighths  of  the  fluid  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  was  simple  water,  one-eighth 
chalk,  and  two  eighths  pure  milk. 
He  thought,  therefore,  in  offering 
to  pay  the  plaintiff  half  his  demand, 
he  satisfied  all  the  justice  of  the  case; 

The  commissioners  inquired  of 
the  defendant,  1st,  If  he  could 
prove  that  the  plaintiff  himself  had 
diluted  the  milk  to  that  extent,  or 
that  he  was  aware  such  a  quantity 
of  water  had  been  put  into  it  ?  and 
2dly,  Whether  the  plaintiff’s  milk 
was  worse  in  quality  than  the  milk 
usually  sold  in  this  metropolis,  at 
the  same  price  ? 

The  defendant  said,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  prove  either  of  those 
points. 

(A  o 
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The  plaintiff  offered  to  swear  he 
had  only  diluted  the  milk  with  one 
third  water,  which  he  said  he  was 
authorized  to  do  by  a  certain  act 
of  parliament,  and,  on  his  con¬ 
science,  he  believed  that  his  milk 
was  richer  than  that  sold  by  nine 
out  of  ten  of  his  fellow- milksel- 
lers.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  court  ordered  the  defendant  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  the  plaintiff’s 
demand,  together  with  full  costs 
of  suit. 

FEBRUARY. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  SPANISH 
CORTES. 

Know  that  in  the  cortes  general 
and  extraordinary,  assembled  in 
the  royal  Isle  of  Leon,  it  has  been 
resolved  and  decreed  as  follows : — 

The  cortes  general  and  extraor¬ 
dinary,  in  conformity  with  their  de¬ 
cree  of  the  21th  of  December  of 
last  year,  in  which  they  declare  null 
and  void  the  renunciations  made  at 
Bayonne  by  the  legitimate  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  sir  D.  Fernan¬ 
do  VII.  not  only  from  his  want  of 
liberty,  but  from  want  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  and  indispensable  circumstance, 
the  consent  of  the  nation,  declare 
that  they  will  not  acknowledge^  but 
will  hold  for  null  and  of  no  effect, 
every  act,  treaty,  convention  or 
transaction, of  whatsoever  kind  orna- 
ture  they  may  have  been,  authorized 
by  the  king  while  he  remains  in  the 
state  of  oppression  and  deprivation 
of  liberty  in  which  he  now  is,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  country  of  the  enemy 
or  within  Spain,  wh'ie  his  royal 
person  is  surrounded  by  the  arms, 
and  under  direct  or  indirect  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  usurper  of  his  crown  ; 
as  the  nation  will  never  consider 
him  as  free,  nor  render  him  obe¬ 
dience,  until  it  shall  see  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  faithful  subjects,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  the  national  con¬ 


gress  which  now  exists,  or  hereafter 


may  exist,  in  the  government  form¬ 


ed  by  the  cortes.  They  declare, 
at  the  same  time,  that  every  con¬ 
travention  of  this  decree  shall  be 
considered  by  the  nation  an  act  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  country,  and  the  offen¬ 
der  shall  be  amenable  to  all  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  the  laws.  And,  finally, 
the  cortes  declare,  that  the  gene¬ 
rous  nation  whom  they  represent 
will  never  lay  down  its  arms,  nor 
listen  to  any  proposition  for  accom¬ 
modation,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  which  shall  not  be  preceded  by 
the  total  evacuation  of  Spain  by 
the  troops  which  so  unjustly  have 
invaded  them  ;  since  the  cortes,  as 
well  as  the  whole  nation,  are  resol¬ 
ved  to  fight  incessantly  till  they 
have  secured  the  holy  religion  ' 
of  their  ancestors,  the  liberty  of 
their  beloved  monarch,  and  the 
absolute  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  monarchy.  The  council  of 
regency,  that  this  may  be  known 
and  punctually  observed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  shall  cause  this  to  be 
printed,  published,  and  circulated. 

Alonzo  Canedo,  president. 

J.  Martinss,! 

J.  Aznarze,  J 
Isle  of  l.eon,  Feb.  1,  1811. 
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GERMANY. 

The  phenomenon  of  a  thunder¬ 
storm  on  Christmas-day  was  not 
confined  to  this  country,  but  was 
experienced  at  several  places  in 
Germany, and  followed  by  so  dread¬ 
ful  a  gale  of  wind,  that  at  Frank- 
loit,  Nersheim,  &c.  many  churches 
and  houses  were  blown* down,  and 
the  heavy  laden  waggons  on  the 
public  roads  overturned. 

Banks  of  the  Maine. 

The  states  which  compose  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  contain 
5,703  square  leagues,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation 
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lation  of  14,935,265  souls.  The 
contingent  to  be  furnished  by  the 
kings,  grand  dukes,  dukes,  and 
princes  (in  all  39),  is  118,682  men. 

Casse /,  Feb.  2. 

The  Jews  now  enjoy  all  the  civil 
rights  which  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon  has  granted 
them  in  France.  They  form  part 
of  the  national  guard  which  has 
been  established  here  :  the  guard 
of  the  king  contains  many  officers 
of  that  nation in  the  regiments 
which  have  been  sent  to  Spain 
are  many  Jews,  who  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their  bravery,  and  who  have 
been  promoted  in  recompense  for 
their  services.  The  artists  and 
mechanics  in  this  city  take  Israel- 
itish  apprentices,  and  the  merchants 
of  that  nation  are  now  permitted  to 
buy  houses  and  estates.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  West¬ 
phalia  (including  the  country  of 
Hanover)  is  reckoned  at  18,000  ; 
they  have  a  well-organized  con¬ 
sistory,  and  many  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  for  educating  poor  children. 
M.  Jacobson  is  president  of  the 
consistory. 

Feb.  2.  By  communications  from 
Copenhagen  of  the  12th  ult.  has 
been  received  a  copy  of  a  Danish 
decree. 

1.  All  Swedish  vessels,  detained 
on  account  of  the  bill  of  sale  not 
being  on  board,  shall  be  released 
without  further  process. — 2.  Every 
Swedish  vessel,  detained  merely 
because  her  destination  was  an  Eng¬ 
lish  port,  but  which  is  furnished 
with  documents  from  the  Swedish 
government,  as  well  as  Swedish  ves¬ 
sels  now  returning  from  England, 
laden  with  salt,  or  which  are  re¬ 
turning  in  ballast,  shall  neither  be  de¬ 
tained  norconderpned. — 3.  Swedish 
vessels,  which  sailed  for  England 
before  the  declaration  of  war  was 
known  at  the  Swedish  port  from 
whence  the  vessel  was  dispatched, 
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cannot  be  detained,  much  less  con¬ 
demned. — 4.  A  Swedish  vessel  can¬ 
not  be  condemned  merely  for  hav¬ 
ing  used  an  English  license.— 5. 
-Swedish  vessels,  suspected  of  hav¬ 
ing  availed  themselves  of  English 
convoys,  cannot  be  condemned 
without  proofs  the  most  incon¬ 
testable. 

THE  ELIZABETH  EAST  INDIAMAN* 

The  few  survivors  of  the  wreck 
of  this  vessel,  consisting  of  22 
persons,  (six Europeans  and  16  Las¬ 
cars,)  out  of  380j  are  arrived  in 
England.  They  were  conducted 
to  prison  on  their  landing  at  Dun¬ 
kirk,  but  were  instantly,  as  far  as 
possible,  supplied  with  dry  clothes 
and  ^very  comfort  by  the  gaoler 
and  his  wife.  The  Europeans  were 
also  permitted,  on  various  occa¬ 
sions,  to  leave  the  prison,  on  secu¬ 
rity  given  for  their  return  by  such 
of  the  humane  inhabitants  as  in¬ 
vited  them  to  dine  and  spend  the 
day  with  them  ;  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  case.  Indeed,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  was  generous  and  humane  in 
the  extreme,  and  it  is  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  by 
those  who  were  saved  from  the 
wreck.  They  were  liberated  on 
the  application  of  captain  Eastwick, 
backed  by  the  commandant  of 
Dunkirk,  and  the  French  emperor 
has  released  them  unconditionally, 
in  consequence,  as  he  says,  of  their 
previous  sufferings. 

A  quantity  of  bale  goods,  glass, 
and  other  wares,  belonging  to  the 
Elizabeth,  was  driven  on  shore 
from  the  wreck  ;  and  the  French 
government,  faithful  to  its  burn¬ 
ing  system,  caused  a  pile  of  them 
to  be  made  before  the  door  of  the 
gaol,  where  they  were  consumed. 

Yescerday  week,  (the  day  before 
the  release  of  the  British  prisoners,) 
a  most  gallant  affair  was  witnessed 
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in  the  roads  of  Dunkirk.  A  Bri¬ 
tish  brig  of  war,  dashing  in  close 
to  the  pier  and  under  me  French 
batteries,  cut  out  ft  om  thence  a 
French  transport  laden  with  naval 
stores,  bound  from  Bclougnc  to 
Flushing.  The  enterprise  was 
executed  with  so  much  skill  and 
rapidity,  that  the  prize  was  gone 
before  the  batteries  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  brig  with  effect. 

A  melancholy  circumstance 
has  happened  within  these  few  days 
at  Newark,  which  is  the  subject  of 
much  conversation  and  inquiry. 
The  following  particulars,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  may  be  relied  on  ■  On  Fri¬ 
day,  the  17th  instant,  the  passen¬ 
gers  by  the  Highflyer  coach  dined 
as  usual.  A  bottle  of  wine  was 
ordered  ;  on  tasting  which,  pi  gen¬ 
tleman,  one  of  the  passengers,  ob¬ 
served  that  it  had  an  unpleasant 
flavour,  and  begged  that  it  might 
be  changed-  In  compliance  with 
this  wish  the  waiter  took  away  the 
bottle  ;  >but  thought  he  had  met 
with  one  of  those  travellers  who  are 
more  nice  than  wise,  and  whom 
nothing  can  please  at  an  inn  ;  he 
therefore  poured  into  a  fresh  de¬ 
canter  half  the  wine  which  had 
been  objected  to,  and  added  suf¬ 
ficient  irorn  another  bottle  to  make 
up.  the  equal  quantity.  This  he 
took  into  tire  room,  and  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  it  was  drunk  by  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  But  when  the  coach  pro* 
ceeded  on  to  Grantley,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  who  had  partaken  of  the 
wine  experienced  aioathing  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  sickness,  which  with  one 
gentleman  in  particular,  who  had 
taken  n  ore  of  the  wine  than  the 
others,  increased  to  an  alarming  de¬ 
gree.  They  have,  however,  since 
recovered.  The  more  melancholy 
part  of  the  story  remains  to  be 
Cold.  The  half  of  the  bottle  of 
wine  which  the  waiter  kept  in  the 
decanter  was  put  aside  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  mixing  negus.  In  the  even* 
ing  Mr.  Bland,  an  attorney  of 
Newark,  and  a  man  much  respect- 
ed,  went  mto  the  same  house,  and 
drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  and 
water.  He  returned  home  at  his 
usual  hour  and  went  to  bed,  but 
was  taken  so  ill  in  the  night  that 
Mrs.  Bland  sent  for  his  brother,  an 
apothecary  in  the  town.  Before 
lie  arrived,  however,  the  sufferer 
was  dead.  An  inquest  was,  held 
on  the  body,  and  the  jury,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  after  the  fullest  inquiry, 
and  the  strictest  examinations  of 
the  surgeons  by  whom  the  body 
was  opened,  retuned  a  verdict  of — 
Jjied  by  poison. 

CRIMINAL  INFORMATION. 

Mr.  Garrow  moved  for  a  rule  to 
show  cause  why  a  criminal  infor¬ 
mation  should  not  be  filed  against 
12  or  14  persons  whom  he  and  Mr. 
Gurney,  who  was  along  with  him, 
had  selected  from  among  a  much 
greater  number  of  offenders,  a- 
mouniing  in  all  from  1,000  to  2,000, 
for  a  conspiracy  and  riot  the  most 
outrageous  and  disgraceful  that 
had  ever  come  under  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  that  court.  The  ques¬ 
tion  in  fact  was  this,  whether  a, 
body  of  Protestant  dissenters  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk  should  ever 
again  meet  for  the  celebration  of 
public  worship  ;  or,  if  they  must 
be  held  in  future  as  outlaws  i 
The  facts  were  these.  A  part  of 
a  cottage  near  V/ycomb  Market 
had  been  taken  by  a  body  of  Pro¬ 
testant  dissenters,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  public  worship  in  their 
manner,  which  had  been  duly  li¬ 
censed  as  a  legal  place  of  worship, 
and  the  clergyman  appointed  to 
preach  there  had  also  been  duly 
licensed.  This  Protestant  dissenting 
meeting  was  advertised  to  com¬ 
mence  on  the  9th  of  September;  and 
frem  that  day  till  the  2d  of  De¬ 
cember, 
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cember, — when  the  meeting1  was 
finally  stopped,  by  the  person  who 
had  let  the  two  under  rooms  of  the 
house  or  cottage  to  these  dissenters 
being  driven  out,  and  thchouse  itsell 
almost  pulled  to  the  ground, — the 
roost  shocking  and  disgraceful  out¬ 
rages,  insults,  and  noises  of  every 
kind,  proceeding  even  to  indigni¬ 
ties  and  to  acts  of  violence,  were 
offered  to  the  officiating  minister. 
Frequently  while  among  the  con¬ 
gregation,  persons  were  seen  in 
masquerade  dresses,  making  ridi¬ 
culous  fates  and  putting  on  airs  of 
mock  devotion ;  without,  was  the 
sound  of  a  gong,  of  drums,  trum¬ 
pets,  &c.  At  times,  there  was  a 
waggon  at  the  door  of  the  place 
of  meeting  ;  ih  which  was  a  per¬ 
son  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  with 
gown,  White  wig,  See.  distrbu- 
ting  loaves  of  bread,  at  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  each  of  which  an  immense 
clamour  was  made.  At  other 
times,  tire-works  were  scattered  up 
and  down,  and  were  even  thrown 
into  the  church,  and  at  the  minister 
as  he  departed  from  it.  Sometimes 
a  gallows  was  erected  in  front  of 
the  church  ;  and  in  general,  the 
ministers  and  congregation  were 
pelted  with  filth  and  with  stinking 
sprats,  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  place  of  meeting,  with  a 
variety  of  other  indecencies,  which 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon.  These  applied  principally 
to  six  persons,  named  Churchyard, 
Gerrard,  Hewett,  C  ill  peck,  Tuf- 
fing,  and  Close  ;  as  to  whom  the 
court  granted  a  rule  to  show  cause. 
CEREMONIAL  OF  ADMINISTERING 
THE  OATH  TO  THE  REGENT. 

Feb.  5,  being  the  day  appointed 
forswearing  in  the  prince  of  Wales, 
as  regent,  before  his  taking  upon 
himself  that  important  office,  about 
twelve  o’clock  a  party  of  the  flank 
companies  of  the  grenadiers,  with 
their  colours,  the  band  ot  the  1st 
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regiment,  drums  and  fifes,  with 
white  gaiters  on,  marched  into  the 
court-yard  of  Carlton  House,  where 
the  colours  were  pitched  in  the 
centre  of  the  grand  entrance  ;  the 
baud  struck  up  “  God  save  the  King’*, 
and  continued  playing  that  nation¬ 
al  piece  alternately  with  martial 
airs  during  the  day,  till  near  five 
o’clock.  Colonel  Bloomfield,  one 
of  the  prince’s  principal  attendants, 
having  written  to  the  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield,  the  captain  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  yeomen  of  the  guard,  inform¬ 
ing  him  it  was  his  royal  highness’s 
command  that  as  many  of  the  yeo¬ 
men  of  the  guard  should  attend 
at  Carlton  House,  as  usually  at¬ 
tend  upon  coun  -ils  being  held  by 
the  king  in  state.  The  noble  earl 
not  being  in  London,  the  letter 
was  opened  by  the  person  in  waiting, 
who  ordered  six  yeomen  and  an 
cisner  to  attend  at  Cafiton- House, 
which  they  accordingly  did  ;  and 
they,  together  with  the  prince’s 
servants  in  slate,  lined  the  grand 
hall  and  stair-case  several  of  the 
life- guardsmen  were  also  in  some 
of  the  rooms,  in  a  simdar  manner 
as  on  court-days  at  St.  James*?  Pa- 
lac?.  About  a  quarter  before  two 
o’clock,  the  duke  of  Montrose  ar¬ 
rived,  being  the  first  of  the  privy 
counsellors  who  attended  ;  he  was 
followed  by  all  the  royal  dukes, 
and  a  very  numerous  assemblage 
of  privy  counsellors,  who  had  all 
arrived  by  a  quarter  before  three 
o’clock.  The  whole  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  suite  of  state  apartments 
were  opened,  and  the  illustrious 
persons  were  ushered  into  the  Gold 
room  (so  called  from  the  style  of 
the  ornaments).  Almost  every  privy 
counsellor  now  in  town  was  pre¬ 
sent — and  they  were  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  number. 

About  half-past  two  o’clock,  earl 
Moira,  of  his  royal  highness’s 
council,  being  also  a  privy  coun¬ 
sellor* 
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sellor  of  the  king,  brought  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  prince  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council,  earl  Camden, 
desiring  his  attendance  on  the  prince 
in  an  adjoining  room,  according  to 
the  usual  form,  to  communicate  to 
him  officially  the  return  to  the  sum¬ 
mons,  &c.  ddae  noble  earl  accord¬ 
ingly  went  with  earl  Moira,  made 
the  necessary  intimation  to  his  roy¬ 
al  highness,  and  returned  to  the 
company  ;  who  during  this  time  of 
waiting  were  highly  gratified  with 
seeing  the  princess  Charlotte  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  two 
grooms,  make  the  tour  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  gardens  in  the  front'  of  the 
Palace.  His  royal  highness  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  excellent  health'  and 
spirits. 

After  earl  Camden’s  return,  the 
prince  approached  in  grand  pro¬ 
cession,  preceded  by  the  officers  of 
his  own  household,  and  several  of 
his  council,  among  whom  were  earl 
Moira,  lords  Keith, Cassilis,  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  M.  An¬ 
gelo  Taylor,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  colonel 
Macmahon,  colonel  13ioomfteld, 
gen.  Huke,  Mr.  BickneU,  Sec.  Sec. 
(His  chancellor,  Mr.  Adam,  was 
by  accident  not  present,  and  there 
was  a  delay  in  consequence  of  his 
royal  highness’s  anxious  desire  of 
his  presence. )  The  prince  was  also 
accompanied  by  all  the  royal  dukes. 
They  passed  through  the  room 
where  vhe  privy  counsellors  were 
assembled,  through  the  circular 
drawing-room,  into  the  grand  sa¬ 
loon  (a  beautiful  room  in  scarlet 
drapery,  embellished  with  portraits 
of  ail  the  most  distinguished  admi¬ 
rals  who  have  fought  the  battles 
that  have  given  us  the  dominion  of 
the  ■-eas)  ;  and  here  the  prince  seat¬ 
ed  bin  elf  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
his  royai  brothers  and  cousin  seat¬ 
ing  themselves  on  each  hand  ac- 
cording  to  seniority,  and  all  the 
officers  of  his  household,  not  privy 
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counsellors,  ranging  themselves  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  sa¬ 
loon.  The  privy  counsellors  then 
proceeded,  all  in  full  dress,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank — the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  lord  president,  the  lord  privy 
seal,  &c.  See.  Sec.  and  as  they  seve¬ 
rally  entered  they  made  their  reve¬ 
rence  to  the  prince,  w-ho  made  a 
grateful  return  to  each,  and  they 
successively  took  their  places  at  the 
table  ;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Fawkener 
and  sir  Stephen  Gottrell  took  their 
seats,  as  clei  k  and  keeper  of  the  re¬ 
cords. 

The  prince  then  spoke  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect : — • 

“  My  lords, — I  understand  that 
by  the  act  passed  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  appointing  me  regent  of  the 
united  kingdom,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  I  am  re¬ 
quired  to  take  certain  oaths,  and  to 
make  a  declaration  before  your  lord- 
ships,  as  prescribed  by  the  said  act. 
I  am  now  ready  to  take  these  oaths, 
and  to  make  the  declaration  pre¬ 
scribed.” 

The  lord  privy  seal  then  rose, 
made  his  reverence,  approached 
the  regent,  and  read  from  a  parch¬ 
ment  the  oaths  as  follows — The 
prince  with  an  audible  voice  pro¬ 
nounced  after  him  : — 

“  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear 
“  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and 
“  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  ma- 
“  jesty  king  George. 

“  So  Kelp  me  God.” 
“  I  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear 
“  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully 
“  execute  the  office  of  regent  of 
“  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
“  Britain  and  Ireland,  according 
“  to  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
“  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  the 
“  reign  cf  his  majesty  king 
“  George  the  Third  (entitled 
“  ‘An  act,  occ.’),  and  that  I  will 

“  admi- 
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“  administer,  according  to  law, 

“  the  power  and  authority  vested 
“  in  me  by  virtue  of  the  said 
“  act ;  and  that  I.  will  in  all 
“  things  to  the  utmost  of  my 
“  power  and  ability  consult  and 
“  maintain  the  safety,  honour, 

“  and  dignity  of  his  majesty,  and 
“  the  welfare  of  his  peonle. 

“  So  help  me  God.” 
And  the  prince  subscribed  the 
two  oaths.  The  lord  president  then 
presented  to  his  royal  highness  the 
declaration-mentioned  in  ar-  act  made 
in  the  30th  year  of  king  Charles  II. 
entitled  “  An  act  for  the  more  ef¬ 
fectual  preserving  the  king’s  person 
and  government  by-  disabling  Pa¬ 
pists  from  sitting  in  either  house  of 
parliament,”  and  which  declaration 
hi  S'  royal  highness  audibly  made, 
repeated,  and  subscribed.  The  lord 
president  signed  first,  and  every 
one  of  the  privy  counsellors  in  suc¬ 
cession  signed  these  instruments  as 
witnesses — and  the  same  was  deli¬ 
vered  into  the  hand  of  the  keeper 
of  the  records. 

The  prince  then  delivered  to  the 
president  of  the  council  a  certificate 
of  his  having  received  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James’s,  on 
Sunday  the  '27th  ult.  which  was  also 
countersigned  and  delivered  to  the 
keeper  of  the  records,  who  deposit¬ 
ed  all  these  instruments  in  a  box  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table. 

The  lord  president  then  approach¬ 
ed  the  regent,  bent  the  knee,  and 
had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  hand. 
The  royal  dukes  followed,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  archbishop, of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  all  the* rest  according  to 
the  -order  in  which  they  sat  at  the 
long  table,  advancing  to  the  chair 
on  both  sides.  During  the  whole 
of  this  ceremony,  his  royal  highness 
maintained  the  most  dignified  and 
graceful  deportment.  And  there 
was  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
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partiality  of  behaviour  to  one  set  of 
men  more  than  another. 

The  ceremony  being  closed,  a 
short  levee  took  place  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  when  his  royal  highness 
addressed  himself  to  the  circle  ;  and 
afterwards  he  gave  an  audience  to 
Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  again  kissing  his  hand  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
ellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  table  was  covered  with  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  and  there  were  several 
silver  inkstands,  which  are  said  to 
have  belonged  to  queen  Anne. 

The  two  very  magnificent  mar¬ 
ble  busts  of  the  late  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Mr.  Fox,  whom  every 
body  remembers  to  have  seen  in 
the  prince’s  sittingroom  at  Carlton- 
House,  were  removed  by  order  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  into  the  Council-chamber, 
to  be  plaeed  at  the  head  of  the  room , 
a  few  hours  previous  to  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  council. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  BANDA. 

The  following  is  an  account  of 
the  surrender  of  the  Island  of  Ban¬ 
da  to  the  British,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man.  Banda  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  spice  island,  belonging  to  the 
cluster  of  islands  called  the  Mo¬ 
luccas.  It  is  small,  but  produces 
abundance  of  nutmegs  and  cloves 
of  excellent  quality,  and  was  to 
the  Dutch,  at  the  period  of  their 
prosperity,  a  source  of  considerable 
wealth. 

The  Caroline,  Piedmontese,  and 
Barracouta,  British  ships  of  war, 
arrived,  off  Banda  on  the  8th  of 
August  last,  and  hove- to  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  land,  to 
avoid  being  seen.  At  ten  at  night, 
being  about  four  miles  from  the 
harbour,  the  boats  were  hoisted 
out,  and  assembled  alongside  of  che 
Caroline,  containing  only  300  men, 
under  the  command  of  capt.  Cole  ; 

they 
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they  however  separated  in  the  night, 
and  his  original  force  was  reduced 
to  J80.  The  captain  determined 
to  proceed,  and  the  boats  grounded 
in  a  heavy  squall  within  100  yards 
of  a  battery  of  ten  24- pounders* 
which  was  stormed  in  the  rear  ;  the 
sentinel  was  killed  by  a  pike,  and 
60  of  the  enemy  were  disarmed 
without  firing  a  single  pistol-shot. 
Alter  leaving  a  guard  in  the  bat¬ 
tery,  the  storming  party,  headed 
by  captain  Knight,  and  the  reserve 
by  captain  Cole,  proceeded  to  Fort 
Belgica  by  a  narrow  path  on  the 
skirts  of  the  town.  The  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  reserved  until  the  British 
were  close  under  the  walls.  The 
scaling  ladders  were  placed  between 
the  guns,  and  mounted  with  a  ra¬ 
pidity  exceeding  belief :  notwith¬ 
standing  a  sharp  fire  from  the  cita¬ 
del,  the  British  soon  gained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  lower  works.  The  ene¬ 
my's  troops  were  panic-struck,  and 
fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  ten 
men  killed,  and  two  captains  and 
30  men  prisoners.  All  this  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  British  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  mar.,  who,  ha¬ 
ving  obtained  a  commanding  situa¬ 
tion  with  Fort  Nassau  and  the  town 
immediately  under  their  guns,  a 
flag  of  truce  was  dispatched  to  the 
governor,  offering  protection  to  pri¬ 
vate  property  on  the  surrender  of 
the  island  ;  which  was  refused  :  but 
on  a  shot  from  Belgica,  and  a  threat 
of  storming  the  town  and  forts,  the 
enemy  suriendered unconditionally^ 
and  700  disciplined  troops  and  500 
militia  grounded  their  arms  !  This 
gallant  expL.it  will  amply  reward 
the  captors  for  their  brilliant  a- 
chiever  ent.  Banda  Neira  and  its 
dependencies  exported  annually 
500,000/.  worth  of  spices  to  Bata- 
v;a.  Spices  to  the  amount  of 
400,000/.  were  found  in  the  island 
at  the  time  of  irs  capture. 

7.  The  attorney-general  moved 


for  the  judgement  of  the  court 
gainst  P.  Finnerty. 

Mr.  Finnerty  presented  his  a- 
‘  mended  affidavit.  He  had  endea¬ 
voured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con¬ 
form  himself  to  the  prededent  act^ 
ed  on  by  the  court  itself,  in  the  case 
of  colonel  Draper. 

The  affidavit  was  read  to  a  cer± 
tain  length  ;  but  on  irs  proceeding 
to  state  thaf  the  defendant  should 
be  able  to  offer  a  justification  cf  the 
whole  libel,  and  to  point  out  objec¬ 
tionable  features  in  the  government 
cf  loro  Casticreagh  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed, 

that  these  were  things  on  which  the 

court  had  formerly  commented 

✓ 

with  disapprobation.  They  were 
not  to  receive  statements  or  affida-* 
vits  in  justification,  but  in  mitigation. 

Mr.  Finnerty  said,  so  far  as  the 
court  or  the  law  of  the  country  was 
concerned,  he  did  come  up  in  that: 
spirit ;  but  to  do  so,  he  must  show 
that  he  was  justified  as  to  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  if  the 
affidavit  went  to  justification,  it 
must  be  laid  aside  ;  the  court  was 
not  to  be  insulted.  After  advising 
the  defendant  what  was  best  for 
him  to  do,  they  would  not  have 
improper  affidavits  thrust  upon 
them. 

Mr. Finnerty  assuredthe  court  he 
had  withdrawn  two-thirds  of  his 
former  affidavit,  and  had  retained’ 
of  that  part  which  had  formerly 
been  allowed  to  be  read,  only  such 
part  as  seemed  to  have  passed  with¬ 
out  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
court.  If  the  court  would  indulge 
him  till  to-morrow,  he  should  omit 
all  that  part,  which,  from  what  he 
new  understood  to  be  the  will  of 
the  court,  could  possibly  offend. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  already  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  filing  a  proper  affidavit, 
and  he  had  pertinaciously  forfeited 

it. 
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;t.  The  court  could  not  indulg 
him  from  time  to  time,  till  it  suited 
his  will  to  come  in  a  proper  mind 
»o  act  as  become  a  person  in  his 
situation. 

Mr.  Finnerty  contended,  that  he 
had  shaped  his  conduct  entirely  by 
the  case  of  col.  Draper.  There 
were  statements  in  the  affidavit  he 
had  now  tendered,  which  would 
astonish  the  court  if  they  would 
hear  them.  But,  if  he  was  not  to 
be  suffered  to  state  them,  he  must 
submit. 

He  then  gave  in  the  affidavit  of 
David  Power,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  to  Walcberen,  in 
which  Mr.  Power  represented  the 
prejudice  raised  against  the  defend¬ 
ant,  in  consequence  of  the  order  re¬ 
lative  to  him  which  had  been  is¬ 
sued,  to  be  such,  that  he  should 
not  have  conceived  it  safe  for  the 
defendant  to  show  himself  on  the 
British  lines,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  dissuaded  the  defendant 
from  going  into  public  company. 
This  affidavit  was  admitted,  and 
also  an  affidavit  of  Dr.  Lipscomb, 
who  had  lately  attended  the  defend¬ 
ant,  stating  his  irritation  of  mind  to 
have  been  such,  that  he  esteemed 
him  in  great  peril  of  mental  de¬ 
rangement,  or  even  of  death. 

Mr.  Finnerty  then  offered  the  affi¬ 
davit  of  a  Dr.  O’Connor,  relative 
to  a  Mr.  Cbiimery.  On  being  ask¬ 
ed,  to  what  the  affidavit  referred  ? 
he  stated  it  referred  to  a  fact  of  a 
person’s  having  been  banished  to 
Botany  Buy  on  the  warrant  of  lord 
Castlereagh  alone ,  without  trial. 

The  court  said,  it  could  not  be 
received. 

Mr.  Finnerty — If  the  court  could 
believe  this  lord  guilty  of  such  an 
offence,  would  they  punish  him  for 
speaking  ill  of  such  a  man  ? 

He  then  offered  in  evidence  two 
other  affidavits,  which,  he  said, 
would  fill  the  minds  of  the  court 
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with  horror  at  the  bare  recital  of 
them. 

Lord  Ellenborongh  asked,  were 
they  to  be  trying  persons  who  were 
not  before  them  ?  This  was  an  enor¬ 
mity  not  to  be  tolerated.  These 
affidavits  must  be  refused. 

Mr.  Finnerty  said,  he  had  told  the 
dourt  if  they  would  wait,  he  would 
tomorrow  new-model  his  affidavit. 

Lord  .Ellenborongh  observed, 
that  he  had  been  simple  enough  to 
believe  that  the  defendant  meant  to 
profit  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  court,  but  he  found  he  had  been 
deceived.  Was  there  any  thing 
more  the  defendant  would  wish  to 
offer,  which  he  would  venture  to  say 
should  be  received  l 

Mr.  Finnerty  understood  he  was 
at  liberty  to  offer  any  thing  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  his  own  offence.  Now 
what  would  extenuate  his  offence 
as  against  the  public  and  against 
the  law  of  the  land,  must  of  course 
aggravate  the  offence  as  j  against 
lord  Castlereagh.  He  wished  to 
treat  the  law  of  the- land  with  all 
respect,  but  by  no  means  to  make 
any  atonement  for  what  he  had  said 
against  lord  Castlereagh.  The  in¬ 
dictment  charged  him  with  having 
attributed  everv  thin?/  that  was  bad 

'  c  * 

to  lord  Castle Feac{h  ;  he  now  assert- 
ed  the  truth  of  his  statement,  and 
was  ready  to  show  that  he  was  that 
base  person. 

Flere  some  marks  of  approbation 
having  appeared  among  the  audi¬ 
ence  part  of  the  court, 

Lord  Ellenborongh  said,  if  any 
individual  attempted  to  disturb  the 
court,  he  should  be  sent  to  a  place 
where  he  would  be  more  properly 
seen  alter ;  lie  also  ordered  that 
part  of  the  court  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Finnerty  said,  he  was  ready 
to  prove  what  he  had  just  stated; 
and  if  the  noble  lord  or  his  advo¬ 
cates  were  willing  to  justify  him, 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  answer¬ 
ing 
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mg  the  charge.  But,  in  the  name 
©f  all  goodness,  how  would  it  ap¬ 
pear,  if,  while  he  was  sent  to  prison 
tor  asserting  this,  the  noble  lord 
should  be  impeached  for  any  one 
of  the  acts  of  which  he  was  now 
ready  to  adduce  evidence !  He  now 
asked,  would  the  court  allow  any 
of  these  affidavits  to  be  read  ? 

Lord  Eilenborough  said,  if  they 
were  of  the  nature  of  those  he  had 
already  tendered,  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Finnerty  here  tendered  cer¬ 
tain  affidavits,  describing  different 
species  of  punishment  said  to  have 
been  inflicted  in  Ireland  :  one  was 
the  affidavit  of  John  Clare,  of  Es- 
sex-street,  Dublin,  merchant-tailor, 
sworn  before  the  right  hen.  St. 
George  Daly.  It  stated,  “  that 
various  kinds  of  torture,  by  half** 

( hanging,  whipping,  See.  had  been 
practised  in  Dublin  in  the  year 
1798,”  &c.  But  which  the  court 
refused  to  receive. 

He  then  said,  he  was  ready,  if 
he  had  been  allowed,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  every  part  of  the  libel.  If 
he  was  refused  that,  he  must  seem 
not  only  to  be  a  libeller,  but,  what  to 
hi  sown  mind  was  worse,  a  liar.  The 
affidavits  which  lie  was  now  ready 
to  produce,  and  for  every  one  of 
which  he  could  have  procured  a 
hundred  such,  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  to  Ireland  to  select. 
To  this  trouble  and  expense  he  had 
exposed  himself,  misled  by  the  case 
of  Draper,  who  was  allowed  a  com¬ 
plete  pnoofinjustificati  on  ;  and, even, 
though  great  part  of  the  proof  of¬ 
fered  by  him  turned  out  to  be  false, 
escaped  without  any  punishment 
but  being  held  to  bail,  purely  be¬ 
cause  there  had  been  an  irritation 
excited  between  the  parties. 

.  The  court  then  called  on  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  state  what  he  had  to  of¬ 
fer  in  mitigation. 

Mr  Finnan  y  conrpnded-thatit  was 
for  the  attorney  -general  to  state  his 


case  first,  so  as  to  allow  the  defend¬ 
ant,  who  had  suffered  judgement  to 
go  by  default,  the  right  of  reply* 
mg. 

It  was  ruled,  however,  that,  no 
affidavits  having  been  filed  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  the  prac¬ 
tice  lay  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Finnerty  then  began  by  stat¬ 
ing,  that  he  was  aware  of  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  la¬ 
boured,  it  having  been  his  misfor¬ 
tune  to  build  on  a  precedent  of  their 
lordships’  own,  and  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  it ;  whereas  their  lord- 
ships  did  not  now  'see  it  expedient 
to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  that 
precedent.  In  appealing  to  the 
laws  of  England,  so  admired  for 
their  beauty,  he  could  not  doubt, 
however,  of  a  favourable  result, 
when  the  question  to  be  considered 
was  simply  this,  whether  a  man, 
who  had  suffered  oppression  and 
calumny,  should  be  condemned  to 
punishment,  because  he  had  ventur¬ 
ed  to  complain  of  the  author  of  his 
oppression — whether  in  fact  self-de¬ 
fence,  that  first  law  of  nature, 
should  be  deemed  a  crime — whether 
a  British  subject  should  be  deprived 
of  what  had  been  emphatically 
termed  the  last  refuge  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate — the  right  of  complaint  ? 
He  came  there  to  ask  for  justice, 
without  surrendering  his  freedom. 
It  was  his  most  sincere  wish,  in  stat¬ 
ing  his  case,  to  do  so  with  every  ex¬ 
pression  of  respect  for  the  court. 
This  he  did  not  from  fear,  but  truly 
from  respect  for  their  high  station. 
The  last  place  in  which  fear  ought 
to  prevail,  was  a  British  court  of 
justice.  He  never  meant  either  to 
confess  guilt  or  to  supplicate  for 
mercy.  No,  he  knew  lord  Castle- 
reagh  too  well,  and  respected  him¬ 
self  too  much,  to  have  done  either. 
Had  he  made  any  false  charge  a- 
gainst  that  noble  lord,  or  any  man 
else,  and  he  had  afterwards  ascer¬ 
tained 
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tained  that  he  was  in  error,  he  should 
have  thought  it  his  duty  promptly 
and  publicly  to  have  made  an  apo¬ 
logy,  even  had  he  become  sensible 
of  his  er$yir  after  he  had  suffered 
punishment.  The  affidavits  which 
he  had  to  produce,  if  they  had 
been  suffered  to  be  read,  would 
have  exhibited  such  apicture  as  could 
hardly  have  been  conceived  in  any 
country,  either  in  a  state  of  civili¬ 
zation  or  of  barbarism.  The  lav/ 
of  libel  was  of  such  a  nature,  that 
whatever  the  judge  who  tried  the  case 
chose  to  declare  a  libel ,  the  jury  must 
fn  d  to  be  so.  In  stating  this,  he 
did  not  mean  any  thing  disrespect¬ 
ful  to  their  lordships.  The  law  of 
libel  did  not  originate  with  them. 
Judge  Mallet,  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  king  Charles,  declared  a 
libel  against  a  strumpet  to  be  worse 
than  if  it  had  been  against  an  ho¬ 
nest  woman. 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  said,  the 
defendant  must  not  indulge  in  fresh 
libels,  but  must  confine  himself  to 
matter  in  mitigation  of  the  offence 
already  committed  by  him. 

Mr.  Finnerty  contended  that  he 
was  now  stating  what  went  in  miti¬ 
gation  of  his  offence  so  far  as  the 
law  was  concerned.  He  then  pre¬ 
ceded  to  notice  the  prejudice  which 
prevailed  against  men  who  exposed 
persons  in  high  situations.  Was  he, 
then,  to  be  punished  for  reprobat¬ 
ing  what  he  offered  to  prove  ? — It 
was  a  doctrine  laid  down  by  lord 
Kenyon,  that  a  man  who  was  him¬ 
self  a  libeller,  could  not  complain 
of  another  who  libelled  him.  The 
principle  he  conceived  was  just,  and 
on  this  principle  lord  Castlereagh 
had  no  right  to  complain  of  him* 
Let  the  court  look  at  the  order  for 
his  being  sent  home  from  Walcher- 
en,  and  then  say  if  this  reasoning 
did  not  apply  ;  for  what  could  be  a 
more  grievous  libel  than  lq  hold 
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him  out  as  a  suspected  or  seditious 
person  ?  A  libel  was  stated  to  be  a 
misdemeanour,  because  it  had  a 
tendency  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace  $  but  what  could  their  lord- 
ships  think  of  a  libel  that  had  a 
tendency  to  provoke  assassination  ? 
— a  situation  in  which  the  order  in 
question  had  placed  the  defendant, 
as  appeared  from  Mr.  Power’s  affi¬ 
davit.  But  what  must  the  country 
think  of  this  noble  prosecutor,  who 
occupied  himself  in  looking  after 
such  a  humble  individual  as  the 
defendant,  when  he  might  have 
been  so  much  more  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  ordering  bark  to  be  sent 
over  to  our  sick  troops  at  Wal- 
cheren  ?  Mr.  justice  Blackstone  laid 
it  down,  that  where  a  person  was 
indicted  for  an  assault,  if  the  pro¬ 
secutor  was  the  first  assailant,  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  an  ac¬ 
quittal.  Now,  if  such  was  the  rule 
in  an  actual  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  even  in  the  case  of  murder, 
should  it  be  denied  in  the  case  of 
libel,  which  was  only  a  tendency  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace  ?  Who  then, 
he  asked,  w^ls  the  aggressor  in  this 
case,  or  who  had  given  the  greater 
offence? — Mr. Finnerty  was  proceed¬ 
ing  to  allude  to  a  publication  relative 
to  him  in  The  Morning  Post ,  when 

Lord  Ellenborough  remarked, 
that  there  was  hardly  an  observa¬ 
tion  the  defendant  had  made  which 
was  applicable  to  the  present  case. 
If  the  defendant  did  not  choose  to 
confine  himself  to  the  matter  before 
the  court,  they  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  remanding  him  till  next 
term. 

Mr.  Finnerty  said  he  was  present 
when  Gilbert  Wakefield  made  a 
speech  in  that  court  cf  three  hours 
length.  The  court,  however,  might 
dispose  of  him  as  they  pleaded. 
He  was  now,  if  they  wished  it,  rea¬ 
dy  to  close  what  he  had  to  say. 

(B^  Lord 
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Lord  Ellenborough  said  he  might 
proceed. 

Mr.  Finnerty  then  offered  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  what  had  been  done  to 
himself  in  Ireland  thirteen  years 
ago  ;  as  grounds  on  which  he  pur¬ 
posed  to  justify  the  opinion  he  had 
stated,  as  to  the  government  of  lord 
Castlereagh  in  Ireland,  and  diffe¬ 
rent  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  affairs  during  that  period,  but 
was  informed  that  these  things  could 
not  be  assumed.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  consider  the  punishments 
with  which  the  court  had  been  in 
the  use  at  different  times  of  visiting 
the  crime  of  libel.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  a  libeller  against 
the  government  had  been  senten¬ 
ced  to  imprisonment  for  a  month, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  100/.  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a  similar 
crime  had  been  punished  by  im¬ 
prisonment  for  two  months,  and 
by  a  fine  of  200/.  Even  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  Mr.  Herriot,  for  a  li¬ 
bel  on  earl  St.  Vincent,  which  was 
both  seditious  and  False — whereas 
the  present  libel  was  not  seditious, 
and  was  strictly  true — was  senten¬ 
ced  to  six  months.  In  the  case  of 
.Draper  there  was  no  punishment; 
and  in  that  of  Blag  don,  it  was  im¬ 
prisonment  for  a  short  period. 
He  was  induced,  too,  to  notice  the 
kinds  of  prisons  to  which  it  had  been 
customary  to  send  persons  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  judgement  of  die  court. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  suffer 
death  rather  than  be  sent  to  a  prison 
under  the  care  of  the  Middlesex  ma¬ 
gistrates,  conscious  that  a  lingering 
death  must  be  the  result .  He  again 
declared,  that  he  was  innocent  of 
every  intention  to  write  a  libel;  and 
if  he  should  be  toid  that  no  person 
was  entitled  to  plead  ignorance  of 
the  law,  lie  must  answer  that  this 
was  a  law  no  where  to  be  found, 
and  to  which  thw  rule  of  ignoinniia 


legis  non  excusat  did  not  apply.  There 
surely  was  some  excuse  for  his  ig*  | 
norance  of  a  law,  in  their  interpre¬ 
tation  of  which  even  the  judge! 
themselves  so  completely  differed 
from  each  other,  and  even  from  ' 
themselves  !  His  lordship  must 
recollect  how  widely  he  and  the  . 
present  attorney-general  had  differ- 
ed  from  each  other  in  the  recent 
case  of  Mr.  Perry,  as  to  what  con-  % 
stituted  a  libel.  After  some  further 
observations,  the  defendant  con¬ 
cluded  by  assuring  the  court  that 
where  he  had  erred,  he  had  done  so 
from  ignorance,  and  not  from  any?  ; 
disrespect  to  the  court  or  to  the  law?  t 
of  the  land. — Even  in  the  dungeon  , 
of  Dionysius,  could  such  a  placeu.i 
be  now  found  out  for  his  reception, 
he  would  not  purchase  his  liberation  j] 
by  exchanging  characters  with  lord  | 
Castlereagh. 

The  attorney-general  said,  he:  | 
had  heard  the  speech  just  made  by?  H 
the  defendant,  with  regret,  and  aulj 
considerable  part  of  it  not  without! j 
disgust.  The  libel  he  did  not  wish  N 
to  read.  There  was  nothing  in  it  i 
either  so  malignant  or  so  wicked  as  j 
that  which  had  fallen  from  the  de—  t 
fendant  to-day.  But  who  was  this 
person  who  placed  himself  on  this:  j 
eminence,  when  compared  with  j 
lord  Castlereagh  ?  Who  was  he  i 
who  issued  such  a  proclamation  of1! 
his  own  importance  ?  What  was  he '  I 
by  his  own  account  ?  The  editor  of 
an  Irish  newspaper  called  The  Press , 
during  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  i- 
who  had  there  stood  in  die  pillory.  . 

Lord  Ellenborough  said  this  was  i 
irregular. 

The  attorney-general  confessed,  : 
that  after  all  the  vile  and  scanda¬ 
lous  matter  which  the  defendant 
had  thrown  out  against  lord  Cas¬ 
tlereagh,  which  did  not  touch  on 
the  case,  the  com  t  was  right  to  con¬ 
fine  1dm  (the  attorney-general) 

.  .strictly 
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strictly  to  the  libel.  The  defend¬ 
ant  had  addressed  their  lordships  on 
the  subject  of  punishment,  and  had 
called  on  them  not  to  send  him  to 
a  particular  gaol.  He  (the  attor- 
ney-general)  hoped,  however,  the 
punishment  would  not  be  confined 
to  imprisonment;  but  would  be  such 
as  should  mark  the  opinion  of  the 
court  as  to  conduct  such  as  that 
which  the  defendant  had  this  day 
pursued.  He  did  not  call  on  the 
court  for  an  unreasonable  degree  of 
severity.  He  only  begged  of  them 
to  look  at  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  offence  for  which  they  were 
now  called  on  to  measure  out  a 
proportionate  punishment.  If  it 
did  not  exceed  all  libels  they  had 
ever  under  consideration,  then  the 
punishment  would  be  less  than  he 
expected  ;  if  it  did,  the  court  would 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  visit  it  ac¬ 
cordingly,  tempering,  as  they 
wobld  never  fail  to  do,  justice  with 
mercy. 

Mr.  Garrow  followed  on  the  same 
side. 

Mr.  justice  Grose  then  pronoun¬ 
ced  the  judgement  of  the  court  in 
nearly  the  following  terms  :  “  Peter 
Finnerty,  you  are  to  receive  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  this  court,  upon  an  indict¬ 
ment  charging  you  with  having 
composed  and  published  one  of  the 
most  inflammatory  libels  against 
lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  as  one 
of  his  majesty’s  principal  secreta- 
'ries  of  state,  that  the  envenomed 
pen  of  malice  could  put  upon  pa¬ 
per,  in  respect  of  a  gentleman  of 
his  rank  and  situation  in  the  coun¬ 
try: — of  this  libel  we  must  deem 
you  to  be  the  composer,  for  upon 
the  indictment  it  is  so  charged,  and 
by  your  suffering  judgement  to  go 
by  default  you  have  admitted  the 
fact.  As  to  mitigation,  we  in  vain 
look  for  any  thing  like  it;  the  whole 

your  conduct  seems  to  show  you 


to  have  proceeded  with  a  cool  deli¬ 
berate  intention  to  commit  the  crime 
charged  upon  you  ;  and  in  what 
has  passed  this  day,  we  are  sorry  to 
find  nothing  like  a  sense  of  your 
offence,  or  any  thing  like  contrition. 
I  have  stated  that  the  whole  of  this 
subject  has  been  lately  before  us. 
It  has  been  so  lately  before  us,  and 
is  so  fresh  in  our  memory,  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  passing  upon 
you,  without  further  deliberation, 
the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  this  court  do  order  and 
adjudge,  that  for  this  offence  you 
be  imprisoned  in  his  majesty1  s  gaol ,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln ,  for  eighteen  ca¬ 
lendar  months,  and  that,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  time,  you  do  give 
security  for  your  good  behaviour 
for  five  years,  yourself  in  500/.  with 
two  sureties  in  250/.  each  ;  and  that 
you  be  further  imprisoned  in  the 
said  gaol  till  such  security  be  given; 
and  that  you  be  in  the  mean  time 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  your  sentence.” 

MR.  pole’s  LETTER  TO  THE  SHE¬ 
RIFFS,  &C.  OF  IRELAND. 

(i  Dublin  Castle,  Feb.  12,  1811. 

“  Sir, — It  being  reported  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  county 
of. -  — -  are  to  be  called  toge¬ 

ther,  or  have  been  called  together, 
to  nominate  or  appoint  persons  as 
representatives,  delegates,  or  mana¬ 
gers,  to  act  on  their  behalf  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  unlawful  assembly,  sit¬ 
ting  in  Dublin,  and  calling  itself  the 
Catholic  Committee,  you  are  requir¬ 
ed,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  the  thirty-third  of  the 
king,  chap.  29,  to  cause  to  be  ar¬ 
rested,  and  to  commit  to  prison 
(unless  bail  shall  be  given),  all  per¬ 
sons  within  your  jurisdiction,  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  giving,  or  having 
given,  or  of  publishing,  or  having 
published,  or  of  causing  or  having 
(R  2)  caused 
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caused  t©  be  given  or  published, 
any  written  or  other  notice  of  the 
election  and  appointment,  in  any 
manner,  of  such  representative,  de¬ 
legate,  or  manager  as  aforesaid* 
or  of  attending,  voting,  or  acting, 
or  of  having  attended,  voted,  or 
acted  in  any  manner,  in  the  choice 
o.r  appointment  of  such  representa¬ 
tive,  delegate,  or  manager.  And 
you  are  to  communicate  these  di¬ 
rections,  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power, 
forthwith  to  the  several  magistrates 

of  the  said  county  of  — - - 

“  N.  B.  Sheriffs  are  to  act  under 
the  warrant  of  magistrates,  in  cases 
where  the  crime  has  been  com* 
mitted. 

“  By  command  of  his  grace  the 
lord  lieutenant. 

«W.W.  Pole. 

«To  —-see” 

1 3.  The  following  letter  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  J.  W.  Croker,  esq. 

Boadicea ,  St.  Bauds  Roadj 
I  sleep  Bourbon ,  Sept.  c2l . 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that,  after  having  anchored  in 
this  bay  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th 
Sept.  I  discovered,  soon  after,  three 
sail  in  the  offing,  two  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  suffered  in  their 
masts  and  rigging.  I  immediately 
weighed  anchor,  in  company  with 
the  Otter  sloop  and  Staunch  gun- 
brig,  but  from  light  winds  was  un¬ 
able,  for  some  hours,  to  clear  the 
bay,  at  which  period  the  ships  were 
nearly  out  of  sight.  The  Boa¬ 
dicea,  having  the  advantage  of  a 
fresh  breeze,  neared  the  enemy ; 
one  of  them,  which  had  a  crippled 
frigate  in  tow,  cast  her  off,  and 
made  all  sail  away  from  us ;  the 
third  bore  up  under  her  courses 
(having  lost  her  topmasts)  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  other,  which  enabled  us  to 
dose -with  her  r  we  soon  ran  her 
alongside,  and  after  a  short  but 
close  aefieni  hating  lost  nine  killed 


and  15  wounded,  she  struck  to  the 
Boadicea,  and  proved  to  be  the 
French  imperial  frigate  Venusof  4-4 
guns,  with  a  complement,  on  leaving 
port,  of  380  men,  commanded  by 
commodore  Hamelin,  senior  officer 
of  the  French  squadron  in  India,, 
victualled  and  stored  for  six  months. 
— She  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
morning,  in  company  with  the 
Victor  corvette,  captured,  after  a 
most  gallant  defence,  his  majesty’s 
ship  Ceylon,  commanded  by  capt. 
Gordon,  having  on  board  gen. 
Abercromby  and  his  staff,  bound 
for  this  island.  I  made  the  signal 
for  the  Otter  to  take  possession  of 
the  Ceylon,  while  they  took  the 
Venus  in  tow,  and  they  are  both 
arrived  in  these  roads,  where  I  trust 
we  shall,  in  a  fewr  days,  have  them 
and  the  Africaine  in  a  state  for 
service,  which  will  again  restore 
us  to  our  accustomed  ascendancy 
in  these  seas,  col.  Keating  having, 
with  that  zeal  he  has  manifested  on 
every  occasion,  offered  to  complete 
their  complements  from  the  force 
under  his  command.  It  is  with 
much  satisfaction  I  have  again  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  gallantry 
and  zeal  manifested  by  my  officers 
and  ship’s  company  in  presence  of 
the  enemy  ;  to  which  1  have  also  to 
add  that  of  lieut.  Ramsay  of  the 
86th,  with  his  detachment  doing 
duty  on  board. — To  lieut.  Lang- 
horne  I  feel  much  indebted  for  his 
able  assistance,  in  taking  charge  of 
and  conducting  into  port  the  Afri¬ 
caine  and  La  Venus  ;  and  beg  yo» 
will  have  the  goodness  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  the  lords  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  admiralty. — I  think 
it  my  duty  to  mention  the  active 
zeal  shown  by  capt.  Tomkinson  of 
the  Otter,  and  lieut.  Strut  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Staunch  gun-brig, 
both  on  the  present  service,  and  oa 
those  in  which  we  have  lately  been 

engaged ; 
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engaged  :  the  latter  is  an  officer  of 
long  service,  whose  merits  being 
well  known  to  you,  renders  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  recommend  him 
to  your  notice.  Joshua  Rowley. 

GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY.  Feb.  13. 

This  gazette  extraordinary  con¬ 
tains  an  extract  of  a  dispatch  from 
R.  T.  Farquhar,  esq.  dated  Port 
Louis,  Isle  of  France,  Dec.  7. 

Mr.  F.  announces  that  he  had 
assumed  the  government  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  by  virtue  of  a  com¬ 
mission  from  the  governor-general 
of  India,  and  states  the  inhabitants 
to  be  tranquil  and  well  disposed. 

Admiral  Bertie’s  dispatch  is 
dated  Dec,  6,  and  merely  states 
that  the  expedition  destined  to  act 
against  the  Isle  of  France  had  as¬ 
sembled  at  Rodriguez  by  the  22d 
Nov.  with  the  exception  of  the 
troops  from  the  Cape,  which  did 
not  join  at  all:  that  on  the  25th, 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  70  sail,  an¬ 
chored  in  Grande  Baye,  12  miles 
to  windward  of  Port  Louis,  and, 
having  disembarked  the  troops, 
artillery,  Sec.  advanced  along-shore, 
keeping  up  a  constant  communica¬ 
tion.  On  the  2d  Dec.  gen.  Decaen 
proposed  a  capitulation,  which  was 
signed  on  the  following  morning. — 
The  admiral  warmly  praises  the 
conduct  of  capt.  Beaver,  of  the 
Nysus ;  of  capt.  Patterson  of  the 
Iiesper ;  lieut.  B.  Street  com¬ 
manding  the  armed  vessel  Emma  ; 
and  lieut.  E.  Lloyd,  volunteer. 

By  the  capitulation,  the  land  and 
sea  forces,  officers,  subalterns,  and 
privates,  are  to  retain  their  effects 
<md  baggage — -not  to  be  considered 
prisoners  of  war — but  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  at  British  expense,  with  their 
families,  to  some  port  in  European 
France.  Private  property  to  be  re¬ 
spected,  and  the  inhabitants  main¬ 
tained  in  their  religion,  customs, 
and  laws. 
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The  following  is  a  'list  of  vessels 
found  at  Port  Napoleon  : — Fri¬ 
gates:  La  Minerve,  52  guns  5  La 
Bellone,  48  ;  L’Astree  and  La 
Manchee,  44  :  Iphigenie  and  Ne- 
reide,  36  ;  Le  Victor  sloop,  22 
L’Entreprenant,  and  another  brig, 
22  ;  Charlton,  Ceylon,  and  United 
Kingdom,  English  East-Indiamen; 
28  merchant  vessels  of  various  bur¬ 
dens,  from  150  to  1000  tons ; 
besides  five  gun  brigs — This  ga¬ 
zette  concludes  with  two  general 
orders,  issued  by  major-gen.  Aber-  • 
cromby,  acknowledging  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  12th  and  22d  regiments ; 
of  the  detachment  of  seamen  com¬ 
manded  by  capt.  Montague  ;  and 
of  captains  Beaver,  Briggs,  Lye, 
and  Street.  A  general  memoran¬ 
dum  by  admiral  Bertie  congratu¬ 
lates  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
squadron  on  the  successful  issue  of 
the  attack,  and  thanks  them  for 
their  exertions, 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LONDON  GA¬ 
ZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

A  dispatch,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract,  has  been  received 
from  the  non.  major-gen.  Aber- 
cromby  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
dated  Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France, 
Dec.  7,  1810. 

[The  introductory  dispatch  of 
gen.  Abercromby  states  the  surren¬ 
der  by  capitulation  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  on  the  3d  Dec.  to  the  u- 
nited  forc£  under  the  command  of 
vice-adm.  Bertie  and  himself ;  men¬ 
tions  his  having  placed  Mr,  Far¬ 
quhar  in  charge  of  the  government 
by  desire  of  lord  Minto  ;  and  refers 
to  his  aid-de-camp,  capt.  Hewitt, 
and  the  following  dispatch,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  governor-general  of 
India,  for  further  particulars.] 

To  the  right  lion .  Gilbert  lord  Mintot 
&c.  &c. 

My  lord, — I  had  the  honour  t« 
(B  3)  info  rtf 
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inform  your  lordship  in  my  di¬ 
spatch  of  the  Slstult.  that,  although 
the  divisions  from  Bengal  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  rendezvous,  it  had  been 
determined  that  the  fleet  should 
proceed  to  sea  on  the  following 
morning,  as  from  the  advanced 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  threat¬ 
ening  appearance  of  the  weather, 
the  ships  could  no  longer  be  con¬ 
sidered  secure  in  their  anchorage 
at  Rodriguez  ;  and  I  did  myself  the 
honour  to  state  to  your  lordship,  the 
measures,  which  it  was  my  intention 
to  pursue,  even  if  we  should  still 
be  disappointed  in  not  being  joined 
by  so  large  a  part  of  the  arma¬ 
ment. — Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  vice-admiral  Bertie  re¬ 
ceived  a  communication  from  capt. 
Broughton,  ofH.  M.  S.  Illustrious, 
announcing  his  arrival  off  the  island 
with  the  convoy  from  Bengal. 
The  fleet  weighed  at  day-light,  as 
had  been  originally  arranged  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  that  day  a  junction 
having  been  formed  with  this  divi¬ 
sion,  the  fleet  bore  up  for  the  Isle 
of  France.  The  greatest  obstacles 

I  O  t 

opposed  to  an  attack  on  this  island 
with  a  'considerable  force,  have 
invariably  been  considered  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
a  landing,  from  the  reefs  which 
surround  every  part  of  the  coast, 
and  the  supposed  impossibility  of 
being  able  to  find  anchorage  £  v  a 
fleet  of  transports.  These  diffi¬ 
culties  were  fortunate) v  removed 

J 

by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
commodore  Rowley,  assisted  by 
lieut.  Street  of  the  Staunch  nun- 

o 

brig,  lieut.  B.Iackiston  of  the  Ma¬ 
dras  engineers,  and  the  masters'  of 
his  majesty's  ships  Afncaine  and 
Boadicea.  Every  part  of  the  lee¬ 
ward  side  of  the  island  was  mi¬ 
nutely  examined  and  sounded  ;  and 
it  was  discovered  that  a  fleet  might 


anchor  in  the  narrow  passage,' 
formed  by  the  small  island  of 
the  Gunners’  Coin  and  the  main 
land  ;  and  that  at  this  spot  there: 
were  openings  through  the  reef, 
which  would  admit  several  boats 
to  enter  abreast.  These  obvious 
advantages  fixed  my  determination, 
although  I  regretted  that  circum¬ 
stances  would  not  allow'  of  the  dis¬ 
embarkation  being  effected  at  a1, 
shorter  distance  from  Port  Louis,. 
Owing  to  light  and  baffling  winds, , 
the  fleet  did  not  arrive  in  sight  of 
the  island  until  the  28th  ;  and  it 
was  the  morning  of  the  following; 
day  before  any  of  the  ships  came  * 
to  an  anchor. — Every  arrangement 
for  the  disembarkation  having  been 
previously  made,  the  first  division,, 
consisting  of  the  reserve,  the  gre-  ■ 
nadier  company  of  the  59th  regt. 
with  two  6-pounders  and  two  how¬ 
itzers,  under  command  of  major- 
gen.  Warde,  effected  a  landing  in 
the  Bay  of  Mapon,  without  the 
smallest  opposition,  the  enemy 
having  retired  from  Fort  Marlastri, 
situated  attbeheadof  Grande  Baye, 
and  the  nearest  port  to  us  which 
they  occupied.-— As  soon  as  a  suf¬ 
ficient  part  of  the  European  force 
had  been  formed,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  forward,  as  the  first 
five  miles  of  the  road  lay  through 
a  very  thick  wood,  which  tirade  it 
an  object  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  oc¬ 
cupy  it. 

Lieut. -col.  Smyth  having  been 
left  with  his  brigade  to  cover  the 
landing-place,  with  orders  to  follow 
next  morning,  the  column  marched 
about  four  o’clock,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  more  open  country, 
without  any .  efforts  having  been 
made  by  the  enemy  to  retard  our 
progress,  a  few  shot  only  having 
been  fired  by  a  small  picquet,  by 
which  lieut.- colonel  Keating,  lieut* 

Ash 
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Ash  of  his  majesty’s  12th  regt.  and 
a  few  men  of  the  advanced  guard, 
were  wounded.  Having  halted  for 
a  few  hours  during  the  night,  the 
army  again  moved  forward  before 
daylight,  with  the  intention  of  not 
halting  till  arrived  before  Port 
Louis;  but  the  troops  having  be¬ 
come  extremely  exhausted,  not  only 
from  the  exertion  which  they  had  al¬ 
ready  made,  but  from  having  been 
almost  totally  deprived  of  water,  of 
which  this  part  of  thecountry  is  de¬ 
stitute,  I  was  compelled  to  take  up 
a  position  at  Moulin  a  Poudre, 
about  five  miles  short  of  the  town. 
— Early  the  next  morning  lieut.- 
col.  M‘Leod,  with  his  brigade,  was 
detached  to  seize  the  batteries  at 
Tom  beau  and  Tortue,  and  open  a 
communication  with  the  fleet,  as  it 
had  been  previously  arranged  that 
we  were  to  draw  our  supplies  from 
these  two  points.  The  main  body 
of  the  army,  soon  afeer  it  had 
moved  off  its  ground,  was  attacked 
by  a  corps  of  the  enemy,  who,  with 
several  field-pieces,  had  taken  a 
strong  position,  very  favourable  tor 
attempting  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  head  of  the  column,  as  it 
showed  itself  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
road  with  a  thick  wood  on  each 
flank.  The  European  flank  batta¬ 
lions,  which  formed  the  advanced 
guard,  under  the  command  of 
lieut. -colonel  Campbell,  of  the  33d 
re?t.  and  under  the  general  direc- 
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tion  of  gen.  Warde,  formed  with 
as  much  regularity  as  the  bad  and 
broken  ground  would  admit  of, 
charged  the  enemy  with  the  great¬ 
est  spirit,  and  compelled  him  to  re¬ 
tire  with  the  loss  of  his  guns  and 
many  killed  and  wounded.  This 
advantage  was  gained  by  the  fall 
of  lieut.-col.  Campbell,  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  and  valuable  officer,  as  well 
as  major  O’Keefe  of  the  12th  regt. 
whom  I  have  also  every  reason 


sincerely  to  regret.-— In  the  course 
of  the  forenoon  the  army  occupied 
a  position  in  front  of  the  enemy’s 
lines,  just  beyond  the  range  of  can¬ 
non-shot.  On  the  following,  morn¬ 
ing,  while  I  was  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements'  for  detaching  a 
corps  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
town,  and  placing  myself  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  to  make  a  general  attack; 
gen.  De  Caen  proposed  to  eapim- 
late.  Many  of  the  articles  appeared  t 
to  vice-ad m.  Bertie  and  myself  to 
be  perfectly  inadmissible  ;  but  the 
French  governor  having,  in  the 

course  of  the  same  day,  acceded  to 

* 

our  terms,  a  capitulation  for  the 
surrender  of  this  colony  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies  was  finally  concluded. 

Your  lordship  will  perceive  that 
the  capitulation  is  in  strict  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  spirit  of  your  instruc¬ 
tions,  with  the  single  exception  that 
the  garrison  is  not  to  be  made  pri¬ 
soners  of  war. — Although  the  de¬ 
termined  courage  and  high  state  of 
discipline  of  the  army  which  your 
lordship  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  place  under  my  command,  could, 
leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  in  my 
mind  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  an 
attack  upon  the  town,  I  was  never¬ 
theless  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce 
in  this  indulgence  being  granted  to 
the  enemy,  from  the  desire  of  spar¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  many  brave  officers 
and  soldiers,  out  of  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  having  long  laboured  under 
the  most  degrading  misery  and  op¬ 
pression  (and  knowing  confiden¬ 
tially  your  lordship’s  further  views 
in  regard  to  this  army),  added  to 
the  late  period  of  the  season,  when 
ever  j  hour  became  valuable  ;  I 
considered  these  to  be  motives  of 
much  more  national  importance, 
than  any  injury  that  could  arise 
from  a  small  body  of  troops,  at  so 
remote  a  distance  from  Europe, 
(B4)  bein$ 
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being  permitted  to  return  to  their 
ovim  country  free  from  any  engage¬ 
ment. — In  every  other  particular, 
we  hive  gained  all  which  could 
have  been  acquired,  if  the  town  had 
been  carried  by  assault. 

[Major-gen.  Abercromby  then 
praises,  in  the  warmest  terms,  the 
cheerfulness  and  patience  with  which 
the  officers  and  men  submitted  to 
many  privations,  not  being  able,  to 
procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
for  24  hours.] 

POPULATION  OF  FRANCE. 

15.  The  Parisian  board  of  lon¬ 
gitude  has  given  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  in  round  numbers,  of  the 
population  of  the  empire,  for  1811, 
distinguishing  the  inhabitants  by  the 
language  they  speak,  and  excluding 
the  military  :  the  French  language, 
27,916,000;  Italian,  4,922,000; 
Flemish  or  Dutch,  4,4  i  1 ,000 ;  Ger¬ 
man,  4,100,000  ;  Lower  Ei itany, 

1 ,075,000. — - Total  inhabitants, 

42,424,000. 

SWITZERLAND. 

20.  The  decree  for  uniting  the 
Valais,  under  the  name  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Simplon,  to  the 
French  empire,  has  been  productive 
of  much  bloodshed.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  enjoyed  peculiar  privi¬ 
leges,  and  who  relied  on  lire  faith 
of  former  engagements,  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  on  its  being 
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communicated  to  them  ;  and  re¬ 
quested  permissionof  gen.  countCe:- 
sar  Berliner,  the  emperor’s  commis* 
sary,  tq  suspend  its  execution  until 
they  should  send  a  deputation  to 
Paris.  Berthier  told  them,  that 
his  orderswere  peremptory,  and  that 
he  dared  not  disobev.  The  decree 
was  accordingly  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  On  the  3d  Dec.  intelligence 
was  transmi  .ted  from  Paris,  that 
the  deputies  had  been  put  under  .ar¬ 
rest.  The  populace  immediately 


collected  at  Sion,  before'  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Berthier,  who,  finding  it 
impossible  to  divert  their  indigna¬ 
tion,  desired  the  troops  to  charge 
and  disperse  them.  Before  this 
order,  however,  could  be  effected, 
he  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  a 
stone }  and  the  troops,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  punish  thus  insult,  were  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  populace,  with  a  loss 
of  20  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides, 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  LORD  FRENCH 
AND  MR.  POLE. 

In  consequence  of  its  being  di¬ 
stinctly  understood  at  the  Catholic 
meeting,  held  in  the  Committee- 
rooms  in  Chapel-street  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  23d  of  February,  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  secretary  Pole  to 
see  lord  French,  and  any  num¬ 
ber  of  Catholic  gentlemen,  sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Bellew,  hart.  Messrs.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  Keogh,  Murphy,  and  McDon¬ 
nell,  were  approved  of  as  the  per¬ 
sons  to  accompany  lord  French. 
In  die  evening  of  the  23d,  alder* 
man  Darley  waited  on  lord  French 
with  the  two  following  notes, 
which  he  delivered  in  person  : — - 

u  February  23. 

“My  lord,  lam  instructed  by  Mr, 
Pole  to  say  that  he  will  be  happy  to 
see  your  lordship  at  three  o’clock 
to-morrow. — 1  have  the  honour  to 
be  your  lordship’s  obedient  hum¬ 
ble  servant, 

(Signed )  u  Frederick  Darley. 
“  To  the  right  hon,  lord  French.” 

“  Dublin  Castle ,  Feb.  23. 

il  Mv  lord, — In  consequence  of 
a  communication  irom  alderman 
Darley,  I  beg  leave  to  state  to 
your  lordship,  that  1  had  intended 
sailing  lor  Kurd  and  to-morrow 

#  O  <  '  ^ 

evening;  but  that,  if  your  lordship 
or  any  other  of  the  Catholic  gentle¬ 
men  wish  to  see  me,  I  shall  postpone 
my  i mended  journey  till  blonda) 


•i. 
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ni^ht,  if  it  should  be  inconvenient 
for  your  lordship  or  your  friends 
to  call  upon  me  to-morrow.— I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 
with  great  respect,  your  most  obe¬ 
dient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  “  W.  W.  Poi/p. 

“  To  the  right  hon.  lord  French. ” 

Alderman  Darley  requested  of 
lord  French  a  written  answer  to 
Mr.  Pole,  which  his  lordship  stated 
he  could  not  with  propriety  com- 
ph-  with,  until  he  had  conferred 
with  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
appointed  to  accompany  him.  On 
the  departure  ©f  alderman  Darley, 
lord  French  made  immediate  com¬ 
munication  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Hay,  of  the  foregoing  notes,  with 
a  request  that  the  gentlemen  ap¬ 
pointed  might  be  called  together 
to  meet  lord  French  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  consequence  a  meeting 
took  place  at  one  o’clock  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  the  following  was  thence 
dispatched  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pole : — 

(i  Dominic k-street, ,  Feb.  24. 

££  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note 
of  yesterday,  stating,  .that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  communication  with 
alderman  Darley,  though  you  had 
intended  sailing  for  England  this 
morning,  yet  if  I,  or  any  of  the 
Catholic  gentlemen,  wished  to  see 
you,  you  would  postpone  the  in¬ 
tended  journey  until  Monday  night, 
if  it  should  be  inconvenient  to  me 
or  my  friends  to  call  upon  you 
this  day.  I  beg  leave  to  return 
you  thanks  for  the  politeness  of 
your  communication. 

“  I  have  submitted  your  note  to 
the  gentlemen  who  were  appointed 
to  accompany  me  on  waiting  on 
yon,  and  I  am  desired  respectfully 
to  inform  you,  that  we  understood 
4  distinctly’  from  alderman  Darley, 
that  it  wras  4  your  wish’  to  see  me 
and  some  other  Catholic  gentlemen ; 
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and  I  did  express  the  readiness 
which  pervades  the  gentlemen  who 
composed  the  meeting  of  yester¬ 
day,  to  afford  you,  sir,  and  every 
member  of  the  government,  any 
explanation  you  may  require. 

“  For  this  purpose  I  am  ready 
to  wait  oayou,  with  the  gentleman 
alluded  to,  at  three  o’clock  this 
day,  in  case  it  should  be  your  wish 
to  see  us. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
with  great  respect,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  “French. 

£<  To  the  right  hon  secretary  Pole.** 

“  Dublin  Castle ,  Feb.  24,  half- 
past  two  P.  M. 

<£  My  lord,— I  have  this  moment 
the  honour  of  receiving  your  note, 
in  reply  to  mine,  which  was  yes¬ 
terday  delivered  to  your  lordship 
by  alderman  Darley.  Idid  myself  the 
honour  of  writing  yesterday  to  your 
lordship,  in  consequence  cf  having 
been  informed  by  alderman  Darley 
that  you  had  stated,  that  if  I  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  you,  you  would 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  calling  04 
me.  In  answer  to  this  notification 
I  desired  alderman  Darley  to  inform 
your  lordship  that  I  had  nothing 
to  communicate  to  you,  but  that, 
if  your  lordship  or  any  of  the 
Catholic  gentlemen  Had  any  desire 
to  see  me,  I  would  at  all  times  be 
happy  to  receive  you.  Alderman 
Darley,  in  reply  to  this  message, 
brought  me  word  that  your  lord- 
ship  and  some  Catholic  gentlemen 
would  call  on  me  on  Monday,  if 
I' wished  to  see  them. 

44  Feeling  that  I  had  from  the 
first  expressed  that  I  could  have  no 
wish  to  givb  your  lordship  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  calling  upon  me^  but  at  the 
same  time  wishing  to  render  it  im¬ 
possible  that  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
delivering  of  the  verbal  messages, 

which 
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which  bad  passed  between  us, 
should  make  it  appear  that  I  was 
deficient  in  attention  to  your  lord- 
ship,  I  conceived  it  to  be  the  most 
proper  course  to  acquaint  your 
lordship,  in  writing,  that,  if  you 
wished  to  call  on  me,  I  should  be 
ready  to  receive  you. 

“  As  it  now  appears  that  your 
lordship  has  no  communication  to 
make  to  government,  I  have  only 
to  request  your  lordship  to  believe 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  give  your 
lordship  or  the  other  gentlemen 
any  further  trouble.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  my  lord,  with  much 
respect,  &d. 

(Signed)  u  W.  W.  Pole. 

“  To’the  right h on.  lord  French.” 

The  Catholic  committee  have' 
since  come  to  certain  resolutions, 
declaratory  of  their  right  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  an  aggregate  body  to  peti¬ 
tion,  and  their  determination  so  to 
do,  “  and  never  to  abate  from  any 
constitutional  effort,  until  they 
shall  finally  accomplish  their  com¬ 
mon  freedom — an  event  which  can 
now  alone  afford  to  those  attached 
to  their  native  land  any  certain 
prospect  of  maintaining  unbroken 
and  invincible  the  integrity  and 
independence  cf  the  British  Is¬ 
lands.” 

E  X T R  A  O RDi  N  A P,  Y-  CASE. 

23.  A  few  days  since,  a  great 
part  of  Ashdown  forest,  in  Sussex, 
was  inclosed,  by  a  set  of  men  called 
Foresters,  and  also  by  the  rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Bingham,  the  curate,  of  the 
parish  of  Mayersnek!  ;  which  being 
deemed  to  be  the  right  of  the  du¬ 
chess  cf  Dorset,  the  same  were 
thrown  down  by  order  of  her  grace, 
lord  Whitworth,  and  lord  Sheffield, 
the  acting  magistrates  for  that 
county.  This  act  irritated  all  those 
who  had  m-tde  inclosures, and  some 
of  them  were  heard  to  make  use  of 
threatening. language,  which  caus¬ 


ed  some  little  alarm  among  those 
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concerned  in  destroying  the  inclo-  - 
sures  ;  but  no  particular  notice  was 
taken,  or  any  act  done,  except, 
swearing  in  a  number  of  respecta-  • 
ble  inhabitants  as  special  constables, , 
to  be  ready  hi  case  of  an  emergency. 

On  Sunday,  the  16th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  a  letter  was  found  on  the  road 
near  Mayers  field,  by  the  sons  of 
Mr.  Richard  Jenner,  a  respectable 
farmer,  directed  to  their  father. 
The  boys  took  it  home,  but  their 
father  being  absent,  they  gave  it 
to  their  mother,  who  on  opening 
it,  discovered  that  it  was  headed  in 
large  letters,  “  Fire!  Murder!  and 
Revenge!”  and  the  contents 

O 

threatened  destruction  to  the  par¬ 
son,  churchwardens,  farmers* 
houses,  barns,  and  stacks.  The 
boys  told  the  mother,  that  after  Mr. 
Bingham  performed  the  morning 
service  at  Mayersfield  church,  he 
got  on  horseback- to  ride  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  parish  to  do  duty  in  the 
afternoon ;  he  passed  them,  and 
when  he  was  at  a  short  distance 
from  them,  they  saw  a  paper  drop 
from  Ins  pocket,  which  they  were 
positive  wastheletter  they  picked  up. 

The  letter  so  much  alarmed  Mrs, 
.Tenner,  that  she  sent  off  one  of  her 
sons  after  her  husband,  who  was  in 
London.  The  circumstance  caused 
considerable  alarm  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Lords  Whitworth 
and  Sheffield  published  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  offering  a  reward  of  200/. 
for  the  discovery  of  the  writer  of 
the  letter.  A  number  of  men  were 
employed  to  watch  Mr  Jenner’s 
premises,  and  to  pairole  in  different 
parts. 

On  the  1  Gill  of  January  last  Mr. 
Bingham's  house  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire  ;  and  although  timely  as¬ 
sistance  was  given,  a  great  part  of 
the  premises  was  destroyed.  It 
was  ascertained  that  the  fire  broke 

out 
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.out  in  the  school-room,  where  there 
were  several  faggots  laid.  Mr. 
Bincrham  reported  that  he  had  no 
doubt  it  was  one  of  the  Foresters 
who  had  set  fire  to  his  premises. 
The  account  he  gave  of  the  fire  and 
his  conduct  was,  that  the  family 
went  to- bed  about  ten  o’clock— -he 
was  the  last  up.  About  half  past 
ten  o’clock  he  heard  the  noise  of 
footsteps  ;  he  looked  out  of  his  win¬ 
dow,  but  could  not  see  or  hear  any 
person. 

About  half-past  eleven  o’clock  he 
was  alarmed  again — he  looked  out 
of  the  window  the  second  time,  but 
did  not  see  any  person  ;  but  a  little 
before  one,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the 
school-room  d»or ;  and  he  states 
that  he  saw  a  man  walking  from  the 
house,  but  could  not  tell  whether 
he  had  on  a  blue  coat  or  a  smock 
frock.  This  account  being  so  very 
extraordinary  and  unsatisfactory, 
lord  Sheffield  sent  to  the  public  of¬ 
fice,  Bow-streeet,  for  an  active  and 
intelligent  officer,  and  Mr.  Read 
sent  Atkins.  Upon  the  officer’s 
arrival,  after  making  inquiries,  lie 
strongly  suspected  Mr.  Bingham 
set  his  own  house  on  fire,  and  in 
consequence  placed  several  men  to 
watch.  One  of  them  he  stationed 
in  the  steeple  of  the  church,  when 
he  discovered  him  to  bring  a  great 
quantity  of  books  from  his  stable, 
and  bury  them  in  his  garden.  From 
a  variety  of  other  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  warrant  was  granted 
against  Mr.  Bingham,  and  one  to 
search  his  premises  $  “when  Atkins 
found  in  the  roof  of  the  privy  a 
variety  of  valuable  papers  conceal¬ 
ed,  together  with  other  suspicious 
circumstances  of  his  having  set  his 
premisses  on  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  the  Union  fire-office ; 
and  he  was  in  consequence  taken 
into  custody,  and  on  the  2d  inst. 
underwent  an  examination  at  Lewes 
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before  lords  Chichester  and  Shef¬ 
field,  and  was  fully  committed  far 
trial.  He  was  afterwards  tried  upon 
two  indictments,  and  acquitted. 

MARCH. 

AMERICA. 

1.  A  chain  bridge  has  been 
cast  over  the  river  Merrimack, 
three  miles  above  Newbury  port, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusets.  It 
consists  of  a  single  arch  of  244  feet 
in  length.  The  abutments  are  of 
stone,  47  feet  long  and  37  high  t 
the  uprights*  or  framed  work  which 
stands  on  the  abutments,  are  35 
feet  high,  over  which  are  suspend¬ 
ed  ten  distinct  chains,  the  ends  of 
which,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
are  buried  in  deep  pits,  and  secured 
by  large  stones:  each  chain  is  516 
feet  long,  and  where  they  pass  over 
the  uprights,  and  where  the  greatest 
strain  rests,  they  are  treble,  and 
made  in  short  links.  The  four 
middle  joists  rest  on  the  chains  ; 
all.  the  rest  are  suspended  to  the 
main  chains,  to  equalize  the  floor. 
This  bridge  has  two  passage-ways, 
of  15  feet  in  width  each,  and  the 
floor  is  so  solid  as  to  admit  of  horses, 
carriages,  &p.  travelling  at  any 
speed,  with  very  little  perceptible 
motion  of  the  floors. 

FUNERAL  OF 

THE  DUKE  OF  ALBUQUERQUE. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  ho¬ 
nours  due  to  the  birth,  character, 
and  services  of  the  late  brave  and 
lamented  duke  of  Albuquerque 
were  paid  to  his  remains.  The 
chapel  royal  of  Spain,  in  Spanish- 
place,  Manchester-square,  was  fit¬ 
ted  up  on  this  occasion  for  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  a  solemn  dirge  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul,  with  much 
mournful  magnificence.  The  cof¬ 
fin,  which  had  been  deposited  the 
night  before  in  the  vault  under¬ 
neath,  was  placed  on  a  bier  in  the 

centre 
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centre  of  the  chapel.  It  was  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  gilt  handles,  stars  and 
nails,  and  a  large  gilt  plate  with  the 
arms  of  the  duke  thereon,  and  the 
motto  and  inscription  as  follows  : 
Pracferre  patriam  liberis  parentem 
aecet. 

Depositum 

D,  Jose  Maria  de  la  Cueva, 
Duque  dc  Albuquerque, 
Teniente  general  de  los  reales  ex- 
ercitos  ;  emhaxadcr  extraordi- 
nario  de  S.  M.  C.  Don  Fernando 
VII.  cerca  de  S.  M.  B.,  & c.  Sec. 
Obiit  Feb.  IS,  181 1,  actatis  suae  37. 

At  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  a  step 
lower,  was  placed  a  square  casket 
containing  the  embalmed  bowels. 
Gn  the  top  of  the  coffin  stood  a  sil¬ 
ver  urn  containing  the  heart ;  and 
a  ducal  coronet.  Towards  the  foot 
of  the  coffin  were  displayed  the 
full-dress  uniform  coat  of  a  Spanish 
general,  worn  by  the  duke  (of  dark 
blue,  faced  and  lined  with  scarlet, 
and  very  superbly  'embroidered 
with  gold),  the  sword  and  cane 
placed  saltierwise  ;  the  scarf,  the 
hat  with  feather  and  Spanish  cock¬ 
ade,  See.  Over  these  were  placed 
the  blue  and  white  ribbon,  with  the 
other  insignia  of  the  order  of 
Charles  the  Third,  and  the  cham¬ 
berlain’s  gold  key.  The  sides  of 
the  bier  were  appropriately  deco¬ 
rated  with  heraldic  bearings  ;  in 
the  centre  of  each,  an  escutcheon 
with  the  family  aims  on  the  shield, 
inclosed  within  die  collar  of  Charles 
the  Third,  in  an  ermined  mantle, 
ornamented  with  military  trophies, 
and  surmounted  by  a  ducal  coro¬ 
net.  On  each  side  of  the  escut¬ 
cheons  was  the  crest  ot  the  iamily 
(a  knight  in  full  armour,  with  a 
cross  in  his  right  hand,  emerging 
from  a  circular  embattled  tower,) 
with  the  family  motto.  The  whole 
was  surrounded  by  20  very  lofty 


gilt  candlesticks.,  with  lights  burn 
ing.  The  altar  was  similarly  light! 
ed  up,  and  silvered  escutcheon!.1 
fixed  up  in  various  places.  The 
particular  mourners  sat  between  the 
coffin  and  the  altar,  mostly  Spanish 
officers  in  their  uniforms,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  residing  here,  who  are  na¬ 
tives  of  Spain,  with  some  British 
officers  who  have  served  in  that 
country.  Many  English  and  French' 
nobility  and  gentry  sal  in  the  body, 
of  the  chapel  round  the  bier.  The: 
marquis  of  Wellesley  and  admiral 
Apodaca  sat  on  the  same  bench. . 
The  foreign  ambassadors  and  other: 
foreigners  of  distinction,  and  their 
ladies,  occupied  the  private  gallery 
to  the  right  of  the  altar,  and  the: 
king’s  ministers  and  their  friends  sat: 
in  that  to  the  left.  The  rest  of  the 1 
chapel  was  filled  with  persons  of 
both  sexes,  in  mourning.  The 
chapel  was  opened  at  ten ;  admission 
to  which  was  obtained  by  tickets. 
At  II  o’clock  the  solemn  service  of 
high  mass  was  performed  with  all 
the  magnificence  which  accompa* 
nies  the  celebration  of  the  principal 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
A  Catholic  bishop,  the  rev.  Dr. 
Poynter,  coadjutor  of  London,  of¬ 
ficiated  in  person  in  his  episcopal 
vestments,  wearing  a  white  mitre. 

The  united  musicians  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  and  Portuguese  chapels  per¬ 
formed  the  celebrated  mass  of  Mo¬ 
zart  :  after  which,  the  office  for  the 
dead  was  chaunted.  The  impres¬ 
sive  nature  of  the  service,  and  the 
peculiarly-afflicting  circumstances 
of  the  occasion,  excited  much  se¬ 
riousness  and  called  forth  the  si¬ 
lent  bill  strong  expressions  of  deep- 
felt  regret.  The  ceremony  being 
concluded,  at  two  o’clock  the  body 
was  carried  out  by  six  beavers,  and 
placed  in  the  heafse. 

The  ministers  present  at  the  cha¬ 
pel  service,  and  who  went  in  pro¬ 
cession 
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cession  to  the  Abbey,  were  the 
t marquis  of  Wellesley,  the  earls  of 
|  Westmorland,  Liverpool,  Bathurst, 
and  Harrowby,  and  the  hon.  Mr. 

.  R.  Dundas  Saunders.  Lords  Hol¬ 
land,  Castlereagh,  Darnley,  and 
G.  Grenville,  See.  were  among  the 
numbers  present  at  the  chapel. 
Admiral  Apodaca  had  invited  the 
king’s  ministers,  the  foreign  am¬ 
bassadors,  many  British  and  foreign 
nobility,  and  all  the  Spaniards  re¬ 
sident  in  London. 

The  procession  was  conducted  in 
the  following  order  : 

Strong  escort  of  the  1 5th  light 
dragoons. 

Two  porters  in  dress  on  horseback. 
Light  horsemen  in  dress  on  horse¬ 
back. 

Two  porters  in  dress  on  horseback. 

State  lid  of  feathers. 

Coronet  and  velvet  cushion,  carried 
by  a  gentleman  on  horseback. 
Two  porters  in  dress  on  horseback. 

Coach  and  six  horses,  containing 
Dr.  Richard  Simmons,  physician  ; 
Mr.  Chavernac  and  Mr.  Loustan, 
surgeons. 

The  Body,  in  a  hearse  drawn  by 
six  horses. 

Eleven  mourning  coaches. 
About  100  carriages  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  followed  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  procession  was  brought 
up  by  another  detachment  of  the 
15th  dragoons.' 

The  procession  then  moved 
slowly  along  through  Manchester- 
square,  Bentinck-street,  Welbeck- 
street,  Vere -street,  Bond-street,  St. 
James’s-street,  Pall-mall,  Charing- 
ctoss,  and  down  Parliament-street, 
to  the  great  western  entrance  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  From  the 
time  when  the  procession  took  its 
departure  from  the  Spanish  chapel, 
till  its  arrival  at  the  Abbey,  mi- 
mite  guns  were  fired  in  the  Park. 
As  it  passed  the  Horse  Guards, 


a  party  of  the  life  guards  were 
drawn  up  under  arms.  In  front 
of  the  Abbey,  foot  guards  were 
drawn  up,  with  inverted  arms; 
and  they  also  formed  a  line  on 
each  side  of  the  great  aisle  of  the 
church. 

The  procession  was  received  at  the 
Abbey  door  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Vin¬ 
cent,  dean  of  Westminster,  several 
prebendaries  and  minor  canons. 
The  choristers  chanted  part  of  the 
Psalms  of  the  funeral  service,  with 
an  accompaniment  from  the  organ 
till  the  whole  of  the  procession  had 
arrived.  The  procession  then,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  alms -men  and  officers 
of  the  church,  passed  along  the 
north  aisle  to  the  chapel  of  Henry 
VII.  The  vault  is  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel,  and  bears  the  name 
of  the  Ormond  vault.  This  vault 
was  the  temporary  repository  of 
the  body  of  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  famous  state  funeral  with  which 
his  remains  were  so  justly  honour¬ 
ed.  On  reaching  Henry’s  shrine, 
the  dean  and  officers  of  the  church 
turned  round  to  the  grave  by  the 
right,  and  the  funeral  procession 
moved  silently  along  by  the  left. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  oc¬ 
casional  voices  of  the  choir.  A 
short  funeral  service  was  then  read, 
the  duke’s  insignia  were  taken  off 
the  coffin,  and,  after  a  short  pause, 
the  service  concluded  with  another 
burst  of  the  anthem  at  a  quarter 
past  four. — A  great  number  of  spec¬ 
tators  were  in  the  Abbey  and  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  chapel. 

Of  the  ministers,  the  only  per¬ 
sons  absent  were  the  lord  chancel¬ 
lor  and  Mr.  Perceval ;  the  former 
of  whom  was  at  Windsor,  and  the 
latter  serving  on  a  committee  at 
the  house  of  commons. 

The  day  being  fine,  the  streets 
through  which  the  procession  pass¬ 
ed 
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ed  were  filled  with  carriages  and 
persons  on  foot,  and  every  window 
and  balcony  crowded  that  afforded 
a  view.  The  general  appearance 
and  expression  of  the  public  spoke 
the  sense  they  entertained  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  our  allies,  and  the 
feelings  excited  by  the  cause  of 
Spain. 

The  tribute  paid  by  the  members 
of  our  government,  and  other  di¬ 
stinguished  persons,  to  the  merits 
j  of  the  lamented  duke,  by  their  per¬ 
sonal  attendance  at  the  solemnities 
of  the  Spanish  chapel,  and  at  his 
temporary  interment  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  reflects  credit  on  them¬ 
selves,  and  on  the  national  charac¬ 
ter.  Indeed,  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  accounts  of  all  who  have 
known,  or  have  said  any  thing  of 
this  distinguished  nobleman,  his 
merits  must  have  been  eminently 
conspicuous  in  his  zeal  for  his  coun¬ 
try’s  service,  and  his  death  must  be 
to  that  country  a  great  and  heavy 
loss.  He  appears  to  have  been 
animated'  with  a  proper  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  the  patrician  rank 
he  held  in  his  own  nation,  to  have 
felt  a  just  indignation  at  the  atro¬ 
cious  attempts  of  a  foreign  tyrant, 
and  to  have  seen  with  shame  and 
scorn  the  timidity  and  treachery  of 
others  of  bis  own  order  and  station. 
He  fell  prematurely,  the  victim  of 
a  sensibility  too  acute  and  too  re¬ 
fined.  Had  it  pleased  Providence 
;o  have  protracted  his  existence  but 
a  few  days  longer,  and  to  have  re¬ 
stored  him  to  health,  the  recent  de¬ 
cree  of  the  cortes  would  have  again 
placed  him  where  he  wished  to  be, 
and  have  cheered  his  heart  with 
the  .eratifyins:  experience,  that  he 
had  not  bestowed  his  services  on 
an  ungrateful  country. 

5.  A  bargeman,  near  the  flood¬ 
gate  on  the  river  Lee,  at  Bromley, 
discovered  part  of  a  human  head 


above  the  surface  of  the  water-r. 
He  immediately  hastened  in  hi* 
skiff  to  the  spot,  and  exclaimed, 
“  Here  is  poor  Mr.  Flight!’’  The 
feet  and  legs  being  deep  in  mud, 
with  seme  difficulty  he  got  the 
body  into  his  boat,  and  conveyed  it 
to  his  disconsolate  family  at  Strat¬ 
ford.  Mr.  Flight  was  an  eminent 
miller  and  mealman  of  that  place ; 
and  nearly  a  month  ago  he  spent t 
his  evening  at  the  sign  of  the  Har-* 
row,  which  house  he  left  late  in  the  ' 
night,  and  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  the  river. 

FORGERIES. 

8.  Forgery  has  been  practised 
on  a  very  respectable  house  in  the 
city,  under  the  following  very  sin¬ 
gular  circumstances,  by  which  they 
were  defrauded  of  two  thousand 
and  ninety  pounds,  and  hither¬ 
to  the  parties  have  avoided  the 
vigilance  of  the  police.  A  few 
days  ago,  a  person  called  at  a  house 
in  Francis-street,  Fitzroy-square,  a 
part  of  which  was  to  let,  to  engage 
it  for,  as  he  said,  a  gentleman  of 
the  first  respectability  ;  and  having 
agreed  to  terms,  &c.  the  better  to 
prevent  further  inquiry,  he  offered 
to  pay  for  three  months  in  advance, 
and  for  the  purpose  presented 
for  change  a  one  hundred  pound 
note,  having  several  other  notes  in 
his  hand  at  the  same  time  :  non© 
of  them,  he  said,  were  for  smaller 
sums.  This  manoeuvre  had  the 
success  that  was  wished  ;  the  lady 
who  had  the  lodging  to  let,  could 
not  give  change,  but  the  sight  of 
the  money  lulled  her  into  security, 
and  the  gentleman  was  allowed  to 
take  possession  on  the  following 
day.  The  financier,  thus  seated 
in  fashionable  lodgings,  sets  about 
raising  the  ways  and  means,  and 
commenced  by  answering  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  “  a  young  man 

from 
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from  the  country  in  want  of  a  si¬ 
tuation, who  was  desired  to  call 
in  Francis-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
where,  if  he  answered  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  advertisement,  he  might 
hear  of  a  situation  likely  to  suit 
him.  The  young  man  accordingly 
presented  himself;  and  being  inter¬ 
rogated  as  to  what  he  could  do,  &c. 
he  was  asked  for  his  town  refer¬ 
ences,  which  he  gave,  and  was  de¬ 
sired  to  call  on  the  following  day, 
at  twelve,  for  his  answer.  He  did 
so,  and  was  informed  that  the  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  his  character  and 
connexions  were  satisfactory  ;  and 
his  salary  being  settled,  he  was  to 
enter  on  his  employment  the  next 
morning.  However,  as  he  was 
taking  his  leave,  his  intended  mas¬ 
ter  asked  what  way  he  was  going, 
or  if  he  was  particularly  engaged 
that  afternoon  ?  if  nor,  he  would 
get  him  to  do  a  little  business  in 
the  city  for  him.  The  youth  eagerly 
expressed  his  wish  to  go  any  where ; 
when  his  master,  taking  out  a  small 
red  pocket-book,  and  from  it  a 
check  for  2090/.  desired  him  to  get 
cash  for  it  at  the  banking-house, 
observing  at  the  time,  that  as 
bankers’  clerks  were  not  over-ac¬ 
commodating,  he  was  to  take  two 
notes  of  1000/.  each,  and  the  other 
90/.  any  way;  and  then  to  go  to  the 
Bank  of  England  to  get  notes  of 
50/.  and  30/.  for  the  two  3000/. 
notes,  and  to  meet  him  at  the  Moor- 
gate  coffee-house,  Fore-street.  The 
check  was  paid  by  the  banker 
without  suspicion  ;  and  the  large 
notes  having  been  changed  at  the 
Bank  in  the  manner  desired,  the 
young  man  went  to  the  coffee¬ 
house,  but  no  master  had  come  to 
meet  him.  After  waiting  for  two 
hours  in  great  anxiety,  he  set  off 
for  Francis-street,  hnd  was  there  in¬ 
formed  that  his  master  nad  gone 
#wt  soon  after  him,  and  had  not  re¬ 


turned.  The  young  man  went  a 
second  time  to  the  Moorgate  coffee¬ 
house  ;  still  no  master:  but  he  found 
a  note  had  been  left  for  him  during 
his  absence.  On  opening  it,  it  was 
from  his  employer,  dated  the  White 
•Hart  tavern,  Hoiborn,  corner  of 
Warwick-court,  whither  be  was  de¬ 
sired  immediately  to  repair,  where 
his  master  was  waiting  for  him. 
On  his  way  to  Hoiborn  he  was 
joined  by  a  man  who  forced  his 
conversation  on  him,  and  to  whom 
he  related  where  he  was  going,  and 
what  he  had  been  about.  They 
parted  at  the  door  of  the  tavern, 
and  the  clerk  went  in  to  ask  for  his 
master  ;  still  no  master  was  or  had 
been  there.  The  young  man  hav- 
ing  been  permitted  to  remain  long 
enough  in  the  tavern  for  those  out- 
side  to  ascertain  that  he  was  not 
followed  by  any  person  from  the 
banking-house,  or  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  person  whom  he  had  the 
conversation  with  in  the  street 
came  into  the  house,  and  told  him 
that  his  master  was  crossing  the 
way.  The  young  man  looking  out, 
saw  his  master,  to  whom  he  went 
up,  and  was  most  graciously  received, 
and  relieved  from  any  further  anxi- 
etg  respecting  his  charge ;  the 
master,  to  save  trouble,  taking  the 
youth’s  pocket-book,  in  which  were 
the  2090/.  promising  to  return  it  in 
the  morning  when  he  came  to  bu¬ 
siness  :  but  this  trouble  was  spared 
him,  by  a  note  which  he  received 
the  same  evening,  inclosed  in  a 
parcel,  in  which  were  his  pocket- 
book  and  two  1  /.  notes.  The  note 
expressed  that  unexpected  business 
had  called  the  master  suddenly 
from  town  for  Liverpool :  that  the 
two  pounds  were  for  the  trouble  he 
had  had  ;  but  that  his  further  ser¬ 
vices  would  for  the  present  be  di¬ 
spensed  with.  This  strange  pro¬ 
ceeding  awakened  suspicion  in  the 
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young  man’s  mind ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  by  the  advice  of  some 
friends,  he  went  to  the  banking- 
house  ;  yffien  they  first  discovered 
that  the  check  was  a  forgery.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  parties  never  returned  to  their 
lodgings  in  Francis-street. 

Another  case  of  forgery  has  oc¬ 
curred  within  this  day  or  two,  in 
the  city,  which,  in  point  of  art  and 
dexterity,  we  presume,  has  no  pa¬ 
rallel  in  the  annals  of  swindling. 
The  party  having  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
curing  cash  at  a  banking-house  to 
the  amount  of  1000/.  for  a  forged 
check,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
day  sent  a  person  to  the  banking- 
house  in  question,  in  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  forged  upon,  for  his 
banker's  book ;  requesting  at  the 
same  time  that  it  might  be  made 
up  to  the  latest  moment,  and  con- 
-tain  all  the  checks  which  had  been 
paid,  as  the  gentleman  (mentioning 
the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
book)  was  about  to  leave  town,  and 
was  desirous  of  seeing  the  state  of 
Lis  account.  The  request  was  com¬ 
plied  -with,  and  the  swindler  got 
possession  of  the  forged  draft, 
which,  no  doubt,  he  would  destioy, 
us  the  surest  means  of  preserving 
his  own  life  in  the  event  of  detec¬ 
tion  and  apprehension.  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  we  have  heard 
that  both  these  successful  decep¬ 
tions  were  practised  on  the  same 
banking-house,  and  within  a  very 
few  days  of  each  other. 

Richard  Arnutage . — This  cele¬ 
brated  character,  oi  whom  so  much 
has  been  heard  respecting  his  trans¬ 
actions  with  Roberts  in  forgeries 
upon  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which 
establishment  he  was  a  clerk,  was 
taken  on  Tuesday  morning  at  an 
inn  about  three  miles  from  Ips¬ 
wich,  in  a  cross  country  road,  by 
John  Foy  accompanied  by  two  gen¬ 


tlemen  from  the  Bank,  a  reward  oi 
300  guineas  having  been  offered  for  i 
his  apprehension  as  long  since  as. 
thelithof  August.  The  prisoner  : 
went  by  the  name  of  Barclay  at  the  l 
inn,  and  represented  himself  as  : 
a  private  gentleman,  who  wished 
to  reside  secluded  from  the  gaieties 
and  pleasures  of  the  metropolis.-  i 
He  spent  his  time  in  the  association.  : 
of  the  gentlemen  yeomen  in  the 
country,  with  whom  he  used  to  taker 
the  sports  of  the  field;  and  his  wife,  t 
who  had  just  gone  through  an  ac¬ 
couchement,  was  the  only  person 
who  knew  his  situation.  The  pri-  - 
soner  was  surprised  in  bed,  first  by=.  ■ 
the  hostess  of  the  inn,  who  informed:  i 
him  three  gentlemen  wished  to  seeH 
him  ;  and  after  one  of  the  gentle-  i 
men  had  been  introduced,  Foy  fol¬ 
lowed  and  took  him,  and  conveyed.  | 
him  to  .London  in  a  chaise-and-four,  : 
He  was  carried  to  Marlborough-  i 
street  office  ;  and  after  having  been  : 
identified,  and  some  other  necessary 
forms  gone  through,  he  was  com--  i 
mitted  to  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell, . 
for  examination  on  a  future  day, 
where  he  was  doubly  ironed. 
The  prisoner  appeared  in  good ! 
spirits.  He  had  resided  at  the 
place  where  he  was  taken,  from  the  • 
day  he  had  escaped  from  London. 

Two  marines  were  executed  on  U 
board  his  majesty's  ship  Zealous,  at 
Lisbon,  on  the  8th  ult.  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  sergeant  of  marines.  Their 
trial  disclosed  the  following  wicked 
and  in  other  respects  singular  cir¬ 
cumstances  : — the  deceased  sergeant 
had  been  sent  with  the  two  prison¬ 
ers  to  do  duty  on  board  one  of  the 
prison-ships  in  the  Tagus.  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  they  planned 
to  call  the  sergeant  from  his  cot,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  his  being  wanted. 
On  his  proceeding  to  the  part  of  the 
ship  requested,  they  way-laid  him, 
and  shoved  him  overboard.  It 
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must  be  supposed  that  he  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  them  ;  but  this 
did  not  appear.  On  the  deceased’s 
being  missed,  it  obtained  general 
belief  on  board  the  prison-ship  that 
he  had  jumped  over-board  ;  but  it 
was  not  warranted  by  the  man’s  ge¬ 
neral  character,  for  he  was  a  sober 
discreet  man,  and  a  good  soldier. 
The  first  intimation  of  his  death  to 
his  shipmates  on  board  the  Zealous, 
was  by  the  sentinel  upon  deck  seeing 
his  hat  pass  by  the  ship,  in  the  Ta¬ 
gus.  The  sentinel  instantly  knew 
it  belonged  to  him,  and  inquiry  en¬ 
sued.  No  suspicion,  however,  fell 
upon  the  prisoners ;  nor  was  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  ends  of  justice, — for 
their  consciences  so  lacerated  them, 
after  the  first  hour  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime,  that,  as  they  con¬ 
fessed  to  their  comrades,  they  had 
no  rest  day  or  night.  Their  volun¬ 
tary  confession  led  to  their  trial : 
they  told  the  court  they  had  not 
slept  since,  but  were  constantly  vi¬ 
sited  by  a  distempered  imagination 
of  being  in  the  presence  of  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  ghost !  Both  of  them,  it 
afterwards  appeared,  werenotorioiis 
characters  ;  one  of  their  names  was 
Brown.— They  died  very  penitent. 

19.  A  rise  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
current  value  of  the  stamped  dol¬ 
lars  in  circulation  took  place  this 
day.  The  increase  in  the  price  of 
silver  has  become  so  great,  that  the 
dollars  or  tokens  issued  by  the 
Bank  sell  for  more  as  bullion  than 
they  are  current  at  as  coin.  The 
directors  of  the  bank  of  England 
therefore  gave  notice,  that  they 
would  in  future  receive  in  payment 
all  Bank  dollar  tokens  at  the  rate  of 
jve  shillings  and  six-pence  each  ;  and 
that  all  such  tokens  would  hence¬ 
forth  be  issued  at  the  same  increas¬ 
ed  rate. 

21.  This  night, about  ten  o’clock, 
the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  but  more 
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particularly  the  inhabitants  of  St-. 
Philip,  were  alarmed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  of  the  most  ap¬ 
parently  destructive  fires  almost 
ever  remembered.  The  distillery 
of  Messrs.  Castle  &  Co.  in  Cheese- 
lane  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames. 
The  fire  was  first  seen  to  issue  from 
the  sheds  and  corn  lofts  in  the  pre¬ 
mises  ;  and  the  distillery  being  con¬ 
nected  with  them  by  wooden  beams 
and  sheds,  the  whole  of  their  exten¬ 
sive  buildings,  stores,  &c.  &c.  seem¬ 
ed  for  more  than  half  an  hour  to  be 
inevitably  devoted  to  the  fury  of  the 
devouring  element.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  neighbourhood  and 
many  friends  of  the  parties,  were 
upon  the  alert,  and  several  engines 
soon  arrived,  together  with  detach- 
ments  of  the  militia  regiments  arid 
volunteers  ;  and  their  exertions  were 
so  speedy,  judicious,  andefficacious, 
that  we  are  happy  to  add,  though 
several  times  the  skirts  'and  roofing 
of  the  distillery  were  oh  fire,  the 
flames  were  at  length'  subdued  with 
the  loss  of  only  the  outhouses,  count¬ 
ing-house,  piggery,  &c.  Owing  to 
the  firmness  of  some  gentlemen 
who  were  present,  not  a  single  gal¬ 
lon  of  the  immense  quantity  of  spi¬ 
rits  that  were  in  the  store-houses 
was,  we  believe,  broke  into ;  and 
the  damage  sustained  is  really  tri¬ 
vial,  in  comparison  of  what  seemed 
inevitable  when  the  fire  first  broke 
out.  Two  of  the  firemen  received 
much  injury,  and  were  conveyed  to 
the  infirmary. — The  premises  were 
insured. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDI¬ 
NARY. 

Downing- street,  March  25. 

-  DisD3.tches,of  which thefollowing 
are  copies,  were  last  night  received 
at  the  earl  of  Liverpool’s  Office',  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  lordship  by  lieut.-gen. 
Graham  : 
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JsladeLeon ,  March  6. 

My  lord, — Captain  Hope,  my 
first  aide-de-camp, will  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  delivering  this  dispatch,  to 
inform  your  lordship  of  the  glorious 
issue  of  an  action  fought  yesterday, 
by  the  division  under  my  command, 
against  the  army  commanded  by 
marshal  Victor,  composed  of  the 
two  divisions  Rufin  and  Laval. 
The  circumstances  were  such  as 
compelled  me  to  attack  this  very 
superior  force.  In  order  as  well  to 
explain  to  your  lordship  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  peculiar  disadvantage 
under  which  the  action  was  begun, 
as” to  justify  myself  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  rashness  in  the  attempt,  I 
must  state  to  your  lordship,  that  the 
allied  army,  after  a  night-march  of 
sixteen  hours  from  the  camp  near 
Veger,  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  on  the  low  ridge  of  Bar- 
rosa,  about  four  miles  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Santi  Pe¬ 
tri  river.  This  height  extends  in¬ 
land  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  con¬ 
taining  on  the  north  the  extensive 
heathy  plain  of  Chklana.  A  great 
pine  forest  skirts  the  plain,  and  cir¬ 
cles  round  the  height  at  some  di¬ 
stance,  terminating  down  to  Santi 
Petri ;  the  intermediate  space  be¬ 
tween  the  north  side  of  the  height 
and  the  forest  being  uneven  and 
broken.  A  well-conducted  and 
successful  attack  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy’s  lines  near  Santi  Petri,  by 
the  van-guard  of  the  Spanish  army 
under  brig. -gen.  Ladrizabel,  hav¬ 
ing  opened  the  communication  with 
the  Isla  de  Leon,  I  received  gen. 
la.  PenaT  directions  to  move  down 
from  the  position  of  Barrosa  to  that 
of  the  Torre  de  Bermesa,  about 
half-way  to  the  Santi  Petri  river,  m 
order  to  secure  the  communication 
across  the  river,  over  which  a  bridge 
had  been  lately  established.  This 
latter  position  occupies  a  narrow 


woody  ridge,  the  right  on  the  sea- 
cliff,  the  left  falling  down  to  the 
Almanza  creek,  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh.  A  hard  sandy  beach  gives 
an  easy  communication  between  the 
western  points  of  these  two  posi¬ 
tions.  My  division  being  halted 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Barrosa 
height,  was  marched,  about  twelve 
o’clock,  through  the  wood  towards 
the  Bermesa,  (cavalry  patroles  hav¬ 
ing  previously  been  sent  towards  . 
Chiclana,  without  meeting  with  the 
enemy).  On  the  march  I  received 
notice  that  the  enemy  had  appeared 
in  force  on  the  plain,  and  was  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  heights  of  Bar¬ 
rosa.  As  I  considered  that  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  key  of  that  of  Santi  Pe¬ 
tri,  I  immediately  countermarched, 
in  order  to  support  the  troops  left 
for  its  defence ;  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  this  manoeuvre  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  served  as  a  favourable  omen. 
It  was,  however,  impossible,  in 
such  intricate  and  difficult  ground, 
to  .  preserve  order  in  the  columns, 
and  there  never  was  time  to  restore 
it  entirely.  But,  before  we  could 
get  ourselves  quite  disentangled 
from  the  wood,  the  troops  on  the 
Barrosa  hill  were  seen  returning 
from  it,  while  the  enemy’s  left 
wing  was  rapidly  ascending.  At 
the  same  time  his  right  wing  stood 
on  the  plain,  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  within  cannon-shot.  A  re¬ 
treat  in  the  face  of  such  an  enemy, 
already  within  reach  of  the  easy 
communication  by  the  sea-beach, 
must  have  involved  the  whole  al¬ 
lied  army  in  all  the  danger  of  being 
attacked  during  the  unavoidable 
confusion  of  the  different  corps  ar¬ 
riving  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  Ber¬ 
mesa  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
Trusting  to  the  known  heroism  ot 
British  troops,  regardless  of  the 
numbers  and  position  of  their  ene¬ 
my,  an  immediate  attack  was  de¬ 
termined 
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termined  on.  Major  Duncan  soon 
open sd  a  powerful  battery  of  ten 
guns  in  the  centre.  Brig. -gen. 
'Dilkes,  with  the  brigade  of  guards, 
lieut.-col.  Browne’s  (of  the  28th) 
flank  battalion,  lieut.-col.  Norcott’s 
two  companies  of  the  2d  rifle  corps, 
and  major  Acheson,  with  a  part  of 
the  6?th  foot  (separated  from  the 
regiment  in  the  wood),  formed  on 
the  right.  Col.  Wheatly’s  brigade, 
with  three  companies  of  the  Cold¬ 
stream  guards  under  lieut.-col. 
Jackson  (separated  likewise  from 
his  battalion  in  the  wood),  and 
lieut.-col.  Barnard’s  flank  battalion, 
formed  on  the  left.  As  soon  as  the 
infantry  was  thus  hastily  got  toge¬ 
ther,  the  guns  advanced  to  a  more 
favourable  position,  and  kept  up  a 
most  destructive  fire.  The  right 
wing  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
gen.  Rufin’s  division  on  the  hill, 
while  lieut.-col.  Barnard’s  battalion 
and  lieut.-col.  Bushe’s  detachment 
of  the  20th  Portuguese  were  warm- 
ly  engaged  with  the'enemy  s  tirail¬ 
leurs  on  our  left.  Gen.  Laval’s  di¬ 
vision,  notwithstanding  the  havoc 
made  by  major  Duncan’s  battery, 
continued  to  advance  in  very  im¬ 
posing  masses,  opening  his  fire  of 
musquetry,  and  was  only  checked 
by  that  of  the  left  wing.  The  left 
wing  now  advanced,  firing  ;  a  most 
determined  charge  by  the  three 
■companies  of  guards,  and  the  87th 
regiment,  supported  by  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  wing,  decided  the 
defeat  of  Gen.  Laval’s  division. 
The  eagle  of  the  8th  regiment  of 
light  infantry,  which  suffered  im¬ 
mensely,  and  a  howitzer,  rewarded 
this  charge,  and  remained  in  pos¬ 
session  of  major  Gough,  of  the 
87th  regiment.  These  attacks  were 
zealously  supported  by  col.  Belson 
with  the  28th  regiment,  and  lieut.- 
col.  Prevost  with  a  part  of  the  67th. 
A  reserve  formed  beyond  the  nar- 
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row  valley,  across  wrhich  the  ene¬ 
my  was  closely  pursued,  next  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  was  routed  by 
the  same  means.  Meanwhile  the 
right  wing  was  not  less  successful : 
the  eqemy,  confident  of  success, 
met  gen.  Dilkes  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill,  and  the  contest  was  sangui¬ 
nary  ;  but  the  undaunted  persever¬ 
ance  of  the  brigade  of  guards,  of 
lieut.-col.  Browne’s  battalion,  and 
of  lieut.-col.  Norcott’s  and  major  ‘ 
Acheson’s  detachment,  overcame , 
every  obstacle ;  and  gen.  Rufin’sdi* 
vision  was  driven  from  the  heights 
in  confusion,  leaving  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  No  expressions  of  mine 
could  do  justice  to  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  throughout*  Nothing 
less  than  the  almost  unparalleled 
exertions  of  every  officer,  the  in¬ 
vincible  bravery  of  every  soldier, 
and  the  most  determined  devotion 
to  the  honour  of  his  majesty’s  arms 
in  all,  could  have  achieved  this 
brilliant  success  against  such  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy  so  posted.  In  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  the 
enemy  was  in  full  retreat.  The  re¬ 
tiring  divisions  met,  halted,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  form:  a  new  and 
more  advanced  position  of  our  ar¬ 
tillery  quickly  dispersed  them.  The 
exhausted  state  of  the  troops  made 
pursuit  impossible.  A  position  was 
taken  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  we  were  strengthened  on  our 
right  by  the  return  of  the  two  Spa¬ 
nish  battalions  that  had  been  attach¬ 
ed  before  to  my  division,  but  which 
I  had  left  on  the  hill,  and  which 
had  been  ordered  to  retire.  These 
battalions  (Walloon  guards  and 
Ciudad  Real)  made  every  effort  to 
come  back  in  time,  when  it  was 
known  that  we  were  engaged.  I 
understand,  too,  from  gen.  Wliit- 
tingham,  that  with  three  squadrons 
of  cavalry  he  kept  in  check  a  corps 
(C  2)  of 
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of  infantry  and  cavalry  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  turn  the  Barrosa  height 
by  the  sea.  One  squadron  of  the 
2d  hussars,  king’s  German  legion, 
under  capt.  Busche,  and  directed 
by  lieut.-col.  Ponsonby,  (both  had 
been  attached  to  the  Spanish  caval¬ 
ry,)  joined  in  time  to  make  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  most  successful  charge 
against  a  squadron  of  French  dra¬ 
goons,  which  was  entirely  routed. 
An  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
general  of  division  Rufin,  and  the 
general  of  brigade  Rousseau, 
wounded  and  taken ;  the  chief  of 
the  staff,  general  Bellegrade,  an 
aide-de-camp  of  marshal  Victor, 
and  the  colonel  of  the  8th  regiment, 
with  many  other  officers,  killed,  and 
several  wounded  and  taken  prison¬ 
ers;  the  field  covered  with  the  dead 
bodies  and  arms  of  the  enemy,  at¬ 
test  that  my  confidence  in  this  di¬ 
vision  was  nobly  repaid.  Where 
all  have  so  distinguished  themselves, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discriminate 
any  as  the  most  deserving  of  praise. 
Your  lordship  will,  however,  ob¬ 
serve  how  gloriously  the  brigade  cf 
guards,  under  brig. -gen.  Diikes, 
with  the  commanders  of  the  batta¬ 
lions,  lieut.-col.  the  hon.  C.  Ons¬ 
low,  and  lieut.-col.  Sebright  wound¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  the  three  separated 
companies  under  lieut.-col.  Jack- 
son,  maintained  the  high  character 
of  his  majesty’s  household  troops. 
Lieut.-col.  Browne,  with  his  fiank 
battalion,  lieut.-col.  Norcott,  and 
major  Acheson,  deserve  equal 
praise.  And  I  must  equally  re¬ 
commend  to  your  lordship’s  notice 
col.  Wheatly,  with  col.  Bclson, 
lieut.-col.  Prevost,  and  major 
Gough,  and  the  officers  of  the  re¬ 
spective  corps  composing  his  bri- 
p-ade.  The  animated  charges  of 
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the  87th  regiment  were  most  con¬ 
spicuous^  lieut.-col.  Barnard  (twice 
wounded),  and  the  officers  of  his 
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flank  battalion,  executed  the  duty 
of  skirmishing  in  advance  with  the 
enemy  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
were  ably  seconded  by  lieut.-col. 
Bushe,  of  the  20th  Portuguese, 
who  (likewise  twice  wounded)  fell 
into  the  enemy’s  hands,  but  was  af¬ 
terwards  rescued.  The  detach¬ 
ment  of  this  Portuguese  regiment 
behaved  admirably  throughout  the 
whole  affair.  I  owe  too  much  to 
major  Duncan,  and  the  officers  and 
corps  of  the  royal  artillery,  not  to 
mention  them  in  terms  of  the  high¬ 
est  approbation ;  never  was  artil¬ 
lery  better  served.  The  assistance 
I  received  from  the  unwearied  ex¬ 
ertions  of  lieut.-col.  Macdonald, 
and  the  officers  of  the  adjutant-ge¬ 
neral’s  department,  of  lieut.-col. 
the  hon.  C.  Cathcart,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  quarter-master  general’s 
department,  of  capt.  Birch  and 
capt.  Nicholas,  and  the  officers  of 
the  royal  engineers,  of  capt.  Hope, 
and  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff, 
(all  animating  by  their  example) 
will  ever  be  most  gratefully  remem¬ 
bered.  Our  loss  has  been  severe  : 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  proper  return,  I  shall  have  the 
honour  cf  transmitting  it;  but 
much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  I 
trust  it  will  be  considered  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  sacrifice  for  the  safety  of 
the  whole  allied  army.  Having 
remained  some  hours  on  the  Bar¬ 
rosa  heights,  without  being  able  to 
procure  any  supplies  for  the  ex¬ 
hausted  troops,  the  commissariat 
mules  having  been  dispersed  on 
the  enemy’s  first  attack  of  the  hill, 
I  left  major  Ross,  with  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  3d  battaliqn  of  the  95th, 
and  withdrew  the  rest  of  the  divi¬ 
sion,  which  crossed  the  Santi  Petri 
river  early  the  next  morning.  I 
cannot  conclude  this  dispatch  with¬ 
out  earnestly  recommending  to  his 
majesty’s  gracious  notice  for  pro¬ 
motion* 
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■motion,  brevet  lieut.-col.  Browne, 
major  of  the  28th  foot,  brevet 
lieut.-col.  Norcott,  major  of  the 
95th,  major  Duncan,  royal  artil¬ 
lery,  major  Gough  of  the  87th, 
major  the  hon.  E.  Acheson  of  the 
67th,  and  capt-  Birch  of  the  royal 
engineers,  all  in  the  command  of 
corps  or  detachments  on  this  me¬ 
morable  service  ;  and  I  confidently 
trust  that  the  bearer  of  this  dispatch, 
ciipt.  Hope,  (to  whom  I  refer  your 
lordship  for  further  details,)  will  be 
promoted,  on  being  permitted  to 
lay  the  eagle  at  his  majesty’s  feet. 

Thomas  Graham,  lieut.-gen. 

28.  The  report  of  the  sclecpcom- 
mittee  on  the  state  of  commercial 
credit  has  been  printed.  We  have 
only  room  to  state  its  principal 
heads: — The  committee  find,  that 
the  statements  of  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley, 
complaining  of  distress,  are  founded 
in  fact. — That  the  principal  part  of 
this  distress  had  arisen  from  exces¬ 
sive  speculation  at  the  opening  of 
the  South  American  markets. — 
That  there  was  no  want  of  disposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Scotch  banks  to  afford  ac¬ 
commodation.-— That  great  distress 
was  also  felt  among'  the  importers 
of  produce  from  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  the  returns 
from  the  former  of  which  came 
home,  in  great  part,  in  sugars  and 
coffee,  not  immediately  convertible 
into  money. — The  great  extent  to 
which  the  system  of  warehousing 
the  goods  of  foreigners  had  arisen, 
is  also  assigned  by  the  committee 
as  another  cause  of  the  distress. — 
To  relieve  this,  the  committee  re¬ 
commend  an  issue  of  exchequer 
bills,  as  in  1798;  the  amount  not 
to  exceed  six  millions,  and  to  be 
repaid  in  four  instalments — the  first 
in  January  next,  and  the  rest  at 
three,  six,  and  nine  months. 
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APRIL. 

FRANCE. 

2.  On  the  20th  ult.  M$ria  Lou¬ 
isa,  the  wife  of  Bonaparte,  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  son,  at  Paris,  who  im¬ 
mediately  received  the  title  of  King 
of  Rome. 

The  Monitenr  of  the  20th  ult. 
contains  an  abject  and  fulsome  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  late  Hanseatic  cities. 
They  state,  that  they  have  always 
been  French  in  their  hearts  through 
affection  ;  and  that  they  rejoice  in 
the  annexation  of  their  cities  to  the 
French  empire,  principally?  because 
it  affords  them  an  opportunity  of 
showing  it  without  constraint. — 
Bonaparte  tells  them  in  his  reply, 
that  he  hopes  soon  to  witness  the 
zeal  and  valour  of  their  seamen ; 
and  declares  (referring  to  the  war 
with  this  country)  that  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  buys  of  his  empire ;  and 
that  when  he  is  once  possessed  of 
100  ships  of  the  line,'  he  will  com¬ 
pel  England  in  a  few  campaigns 
to  sue  to  him  for  peace. 

Several  instances  having  recently 
occurred  in  Paris,  and  in  the  pro* 
vinces,  of  persons  concealing  the 
sex  of  their  children  to  evade  the 
conscription  law,  a  decree  has  been 
issued,  ordering  all  nurses,  mid¬ 
wives,  and  physicians,  to  enter  in 
a  register  kept  by  the  prefect,  the 
names  of  those  whom  they  deliver, 
with  the  sex  op  the  infant,  age,,  &c. 
The  lowest  penally  for  neglect  is 
200  francs,  besides  discretionary 
imprisonment. 

4.  We  have  received  an  account 
of  the  temporary  abdication  of  the 
reigning  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  of 
the  elevation  of  the  crown  prince 
(  Bernadotte)  to  power  under  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  royal  proclama¬ 
tion,  which  is  dated  March  17  ~ 

(C  8)  “  We 
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“  We  Charles,  &c.  make  known, 
Whereas,  owing  to  an  illness  that 
has  befallen  us,  and  from  which, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty, 
we  hope  soon  to  be  restored,  we 
have  deemed  it  necessary,  for  the 
present,  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
the  care  and  trouble  which  are  so 
closely  united  with,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs  ;  and  in  or¬ 
der,  during  our  illness,  not  to  re¬ 
tard  the  progress  of  affairs,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  order  what  is 
to  be  observed  respecting  the  go¬ 
vernment.  And  we  do,  therefore, 
hereby  appoint  and  nominate  our 
heloved  son,  his  royal  highness 
Carl  Johan  crown  prince  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  generalissimo  of  our  mi¬ 
litary  forces  by  land  and  sea,  during 
our  illness,  and  until  we  shall  be 
restored  to  health,  to  manage  the 
government  in  our  name  and  with 
all  the  rights  we  possess,  and  alone 
to  sign  and  issue  all  orders,  &c. 
with  the  following  motto  above  the 
signature : — *  .During  the  illness  of 
my  most  gracious  king  and  lord, 
and  agreeable  to  his  appointment. ’ 
However,  his  roval  highness  the 
crown  prince  must  not,  during  the 
administration  of  our  royal  power 
and  dignity,  create  any  noblemen 
or  knights ;  and  the  vacant  offices 
of  the  states  can  only,  until  further 
notice,  be  managed  by  those  whom 
his  royal  highness  shall  appoint  to 
that  effect.” 

RUSSIA. 

Since  Bonaparte  has  lost  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  sending  those  ,  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him  to  Cayenne, 
he  has  obtained  permission  of  Alex¬ 
ander  to  forward  them  to  Siberia  : 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  in  the  course 
of  15  months,  more  than  60  French 
reformers  have  been  sent  to  Kamts- 
fhaika. 


LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDI¬ 
NARY. 

D owning-street,  April  6. 

Captain  Camac  arrived  with  di¬ 
spatches  from  viscount  Wellington 
to  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  dated 
Villa  Seca,  14th,  and  Louzao, 
1 6th  ult.  of  which  the  following  are 
extracts : 

Villa  Seca,  M arch  1 4. 

The  enemy  retired  from  their 
position  which  they  had  occupied 
at  Santarem  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  in  the  night  of  the  5th  inst. 
I  put  the  British  army  in  motion 
to  follow  them  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th.  Their  first  movements  in¬ 
dicated  an  intention  to  collect  a 
force  at  Thomar,  and  I  therefore 
marched  upon  that  town,  on  the 
Sth,  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
formed  of  a  part  of  marshal  sir 
W.  Beresford’s  corps,  under  maj.- 
gen.  the  hon.  W.  Stewart,  which 
had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes, 
and  afterwards  the  Zezere,  and  of 
the  4th  and  6th,  and  part  of  the 
1st  divisions  of  infantry,  and  two 
brigades  of  British  cavalry.  The 
enemy,  however,  continued  his 
march  towards  the  Mondego,  hav¬ 
ing  one  corps,  the  2d,  on  the  road 
of  Espinhel  ;  gen.  Loison’s  division 
on  . the  road  of  Anciao,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  army  towards  Pom*; 
bal.  These  last  were  followed  and 
never  lost  sight  of  by  the  light  di¬ 
vision  and  the  royal  dragoons  and 
the  first  hussars,  who  took  from 
them  about  200  prisoners. 

On  the  9th,  the  enemy  collected 
in  front  of  Pombal  the  6th  corps, 
with  the  exception  of  gen.  Loison’s 
division,  the  Sth  corps  and  the  9th 
corps,  and  gen.  Montbrun’s  divi¬ 
sion  of  cavalry.  The  hussars, 
which,  with  the  royal  dragoons  and 
light  division,  were  immediately  in 
front  of  the  enemy’s  army,  distin¬ 
guished  therrjselves  in  a  charge 

which 
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which  they  made  on  this  occasion, 
under  the  command  of  col.  Arens- 
childt.  A  detachment  of  the  1 6th 
light  dragoons  under  lieut.  Wey- 
land,  which  had  been  in  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  near  Leyria, 
made  prisoners  a  detachment,  con¬ 
sisting  of  30  dragoons,  on  that 
morning ;  and  had  followed  the 
enemy  from  Leyria,  and  arrived  on 
the  ground  just  in  time  to  assist 
their  friends  the  hussars  in  this 
charge.  I  could  not  collect  a  suf¬ 
ficient  body  of  troops  to  commence 
an  operation  upon  the  enemy  till 
the  11th.  On  that  day,  the  1st, 
3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  and  the  light 
divisions  of  infantry,  and  gen. 
Pack’s  brigade,  and  all  the  British 
cavalry,  joined  upon  the  grdund 
immediately  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  commenced  their  retreat 
from  their  position  during  the  night. 
They  were  followed  by  the  light 
division,  the  hussars  and  royals, 
and  brig. -gen.  Pack’s  brigade  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  maj  -gen.  sir 
W.  Erskine  and  maj. -gen.  Slade, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  hold  the 
ancient  castle  of  Pombal,  from 
which  they  were  driven  ;  but  the 
6th  corps  and  gen.  Montbrun’s  ca¬ 
valry,  which  formed  the  rear  guard, 
supported  by  the  8th  corps,  held 
the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  the  troops  not  having  arrived 
in  time  tq  complete  the  dispositions 
to  attack  them  before  it  was  dark. 
Upon  this  occasion,  lieut. -col.  El¬ 
der’s  battalion  of  Portuguese  ca- 
9adores  distinguished  themselves. 
The  enemy  retired  in  the  night ; 
and  on  the  12th,  the  6th  corps,  with 
gen.  Montbrun’s  cavalry,  took  up 
a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  a 
defile  between  Redinha  and  Pom¬ 
bal,  with  their  right  in  a  wood  upon 
the  Soure  river,  and  their  left  ex¬ 
tending  towards  the  high  ground 
above  the  river  of  Redinha,  This 
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town  was  in  their  rear.  I  attacked 
them  in  this  position  on  the  12th, 
with  the  3d  and  4th  light  divisions 
of  infantry,  and  brig. -gen.  Pack’s 
brigade,  and  the  cavalry,  the  other 
troops  being  in  reserve.  The  post 
in  the  wood  upon  their  right  was 
first  forced  by  sir  W.  Erskine  with 
the  light  division.  We  were  then 
able  to  form  the  troops  in  the  plain, 
beyond  the  defile  :  and  the  3d  di-'. 
vision  under  major-general  Picton 
were  formed  in  two  lines  in  thg 
skirts  of  the  wood,  upon  the  right; 
the  4th  division  under  major-gen. 
Cole,  in  two  lines  in  the  centre, 
having  gen.  Pack’s  brigade  sup¬ 
porting  their  right,  and  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  3d  division  ;  and 
the  light  divison  in  two  lines  on  the 
left.  Thesf  troops  were  supported 
in  the  rear  by  the  British  cavalry  ; 
and  the  1st,  5th,  and  6th  divisions 
were  in  reserve.  The  troops  were 
formed  with  great  accuracy  and  ce¬ 
lerity,  and  lieut. -gen.  sir  B.  Spen¬ 
cer  led  the  line  against  the  enemy’s 
position  on  the  heights,  from  which 
they  were  immediately  driven,  with 
the  loss  of  many  men  killed  and  - 
wounded,  and  some  prisoners. 
Maj. -gen.  sir  W.  Erskine  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  the  conduct  of  the 
52d  regiment,  and  col.  Elder’s  ca- 
9adores,  in  the  attack  of  the  wood; 
and  I  must  add,  that  I  have  never 
seen  the  French  infantry  driven 
from  a  wood  in  a  more  gallant 
style.  There  was  but  one  narrow 
bridge,  and  a  ford  close  to  it,  over 
the  Redinha  river,  over  which  our 
light  troops  passed  with  the  enemy; 
but  as  the  enemy  commanded  these 
passages  with  cannon,  some  time 
elapsed  before  we  could  pass  over 
a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  make 
a  fresh  disposition  to  attack  the 
heights  on  which  they  had  again 
taken  post.  The  3d  division  cross¬ 
ed,  however,  and  manoeuvred  a- 
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gain  upon  the  enemy’s  left  flank, 
while  the  light  infantry  and  caval¬ 
ry,  supported  by  the  light  division, 
drove  them  upon  their  main  body 
at  Condeixa.  The  light  infantry 
of  maj.-gen.  Picton’s  division,  un¬ 
der  lieut.-col.  Williams,  and  the 
4th  cagadores,  under  col.  de  Regca, 
were  principally  concerned  in  this 
operation.  We  found  the  whole 
army  yesterday,  with  the  exception 
of  the  second  cbtps,  which  was  still 
at  Espinhel,  in  a  very  strong  posi¬ 
tion  at  Condeixa  ;  and  I  observed, 
that  they  were  sending  off  their 
baggage  by  the  road  of  Ponte  de 
Marcella.  From  this  circumstance 
I  concluded  that  col.  Trant  had 
not  given  up  Coimbra,  and  that 
they  had  been  so  pressed  in  their 
retreat  that  they  had  not  been  able 
to  detach  troops  to  force  him  from 
the  place.  1  therefore  marched  the 
3d  division  under  maj.-gen.  Picton 
through  the  mountains  upon  the 
enemy’s  left,  towards  the  only  road 
opened  for  their  reception,  which 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  dis¬ 
lodging  them  from  the  strong  po¬ 
sition  of  Condeixa  ;  and  the  enemy 
encamped  last  night  at  Cazal  Nova 
in  the  mountains,  about  a  league 
from  Condeixa.  We  immediately 
communicated  with  Coimbra,  and 
made  prisoners  a  detachment  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  which  were 
upon  the  road.  We  found  the  6;h 
and  8th  corps  formed  in  a  very 
strong  position  near  Cazal  Nova 
this  morning,  and  the  light  division 
attacked  and  drove  in  their  out¬ 
posts  :  but  we  could  dislodge  them 
from  their  positions  only  by  move¬ 
ments  on  their  flanks.  According¬ 
ly  I  moved  the  4th  division  under 
maj.-gen*  Cole  upon  Panella,  in 
order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
river  Esa,  and  the  communication 
with  Espinhel,  near  which  place' 
maj.-gen.  Nightingall  had  been  in 


observation  of  the  movements  of 
the  2d  corps  since  the  10th  ;  and 
the  3d  division  under  maj.-gen,  Pic¬ 
ton,  more  immediately  round  the 
enemy’s  left,  while  the  light  divi¬ 
sion  and  brig.-gen.  Pack’s  brigade, 
under  maj.-gen.  sir  W.  Erskine, 
turned  their  right  ;  and  maj.-gen. 
Alexander  Campbell,  with  the  6th: 
division,  supported  the  light  troops  • 
by  which  they  w6re  attacked  in 
front.  These  troops  were  support-  * 
ed  by  the  cavalry,  and  by  die  1st 
and  5th  division  ;  and  col.  Ash¬ 
worth’s  brigade  in  reserve.  These 
movements  obliged  the  enemy  to 
abandon  all  the  positions  which 
they  successively  took  up  in  the 
mountains  ;  and  the  two  corps  d’ar- 
mee,  composing  the  rear  guard, 
were  hung  back  upon  the  main 
body  at  Miranda  de  Corvo,  upon 
the  river  Esa,  with  considerable 
loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and  pri¬ 
soners.  In  the  operations  of  this 
day,  the  43d,  52d,  and  95th  re¬ 
giments,  and  3d  cagadores,  under 
the  command  of  cols.  Drummond 
and  Beckwith,  and  maj.  Patrick- 
son,  lieut.-col.  Ross,  and  majors 
Gilmour  and  Stewart,  particularly 
distinguished  themselves;  as  also 
the  light  infantry  battalions  of  gen. 
Picton’s  division  under  lieut.-col. 
Williams,  and  the  4th  cagadores 
under  col.  de  Regoa,  and  the  troops 
of  horse-artillery  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  capts.  R.oss  and  Bull.  The 
result  of  these  operations  has  been, 
that  we  have  saved  Coimbra  and 
Upper  Beira  from  the  enemy’s  ra¬ 
vages,  and  we  have  opened  the 
communications  with  the  northern 
provinces,  and  we  have  obliged  the 
enemy  to  take  for  their  retreat  the 
road  by  Ponte  de  Murcella,  in 
which  they  may  be  annoyed  by  the 
militia  acting  in  security  upon  their 
flank,  while  the  allied  army  will 
press  upon  their  rear.  The  whole 
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country,  however,  affords  many 
advantageous  positions  to  a  retreat¬ 
ing  army,  of  which  the  enemy 
have  shown  that  they  know  hew  to 
avail  themselves.  They  are  re¬ 
treating  from  the  country  as  they 
entered  it,  in  one  solid  mass  ;  co¬ 
vering  their  rear  on  every  march 
by  the  operations  of  either  one  or 
two  corps  d’armce,  in  the  Strong 
positions  which  the  country  affords; 
which  corps  d’armee  are  closely 
supported  by  the  main  body.  Be¬ 
fore  they  quitted  their  position, 
they  destroyed  a  part  of  their  can¬ 
non  and  ammunition ;  and  they 
have  since  blown  up  whatever  the 
horses  were  unable  to  draw  away. 
They  have  no  provisions  excepting 
what  they  plunder  on  the  spot  ;  or, 
having  plundered,  what  the  soldiers 
carry  on  their  backs  ;  and  live  cat¬ 
tle.  1  am  concerned  to  be  obliged 
to  add  to  this  account,  that  their 
conduct  throughout  this  retreat  has 
been  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed. 
Even  in  the  towns  of  Torres,  No¬ 
vas,  Thomar,  and  Pernes,  in  which 
the  head-quarters  of  some  of  the 
corps  had  been  for  four  months,  and 
in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been 
induced  by  promises  of  good  treat¬ 
ment  to  remain,  they  were  plun¬ 
dered,  and  many  of  their  houses 
destroyed  on  the  night  the  enemy 
withdrew  from  their  position  ;  and 
they  have  since  burnt  every  town 
and  village  through  which  they 
have  passed.  The  convent  of  Ai- 
cobapa  was  burnt  by  order  from 
the  French  head-quarters.  The 
bishop’s  palace  and  the  whole  town 
Leyria,  in  which  gen.  Drouet 
had  had  his  head-quarters,  shared 
the  same  fate ;  and  there  is  not 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country  of 
any  class  or  description  who  has 
}ptd  any  dealing  or  communication 
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with  the  French  army,  who  has 
not  had  reason  to  repent  of  it,  and 
to  complain  of  them.  This  is  the 
mode  in  wnich  the  promises  have 
been  performed,  and  the  assurances 
have  been  fulfilled,  which  were  held 
out  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
French  commander-in-chief ;  in 
which  he  told  the  inhabitants  of 
Portugal,  that  he  was  not  come  to 
make  war  upon  them,  but  with  a 
powerful  army  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  men  to  drive  the  En¬ 
glish  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  example  of  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  country  will  teach 
the  people  of  this  and  of  other  na¬ 
tions  what  value  they  ought  to 
place  on  such  promises  and  assur¬ 
ances,  and  that  there  is  no  security 
for  life  or  for  any  thing  which  ren¬ 
ders  life  valuable,  excepting  in  de¬ 
cided  resistance  to  the  enemy.  I 
have  the  honour  to  inclose  returns 
of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  seve¬ 
ral  affairs  with  the  enemy  since  they 
commenced  their  retreat.  I  have 
received  the  most  able  and  cordial 
assistance  throughout  these  opera¬ 
tions  from  lieut.-gen.  sir  Brent  Spen¬ 
cer  and.  marshal  sir  W.  Beresford, 
whom  I  requested  to  cross  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  and  who  has  been  with  me 
since  the  11th  instant ;  from  major- 
gens,  sir  William  Erskine,  Picton, 
Cole,  and  Campbell ;  major-gen. 
Slade  and  maj.-gen.  the  hon.  C. 
Colville,  and  the  general  and  other 
officers  commanding  brigades  un¬ 
der  their  orders  respectively.  I  am 
particularly  indebted  to  the  quar¬ 
ter- master-gen.  col.  Murray  for  the 
assistance  I  have  received  from 
him,  and  the  dep.  adj.-gen.  the 
hon.  col.  Pakenham,  arid  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  adjutant  and  quarter¬ 
master  general’s  departments;  as 
also  to  those  of  my  personal  staff, 
who  have  given  me  every  assistance 

in 
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in  their  power,  I  am  sorry  to  in¬ 
form  your  lordship  that  Badajos 
surrendered  on  the  11th  inst. 

Lcuzao ,  March  16. 

Maj.-gen.  Cole  joined  maj.-gen. 
Nightingall  at  Espinhel  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  the  14th ;  and  this  move¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  Esa  was  passed, 
and  which  gave  us  the  power  of 
turning  the  strong  position  of  Mi¬ 
randa  de  Corvo,  induced  the  enemy 
to  abandon  it  on  that  night.  They 
destroyed  at  this  place  a  great 
number  of  carriages,  and  buried 
and  otherwise  destroyed  or  conceal¬ 
ed  the  ammunition  which  they  had 
carried  ;  and  they  likewise  burnt 
much  of  their  baggage  :  and  the 
road  throughout  the  march  from 
Miranda  is  strewed  with  the  car¬ 
cases  of  men  and  animals,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  carriages  and  baggage. 
We  found  the  enemy’s  whole  army 
yesterday  in  a  very  strong  position 
on  the  Ceira,  having  one  corps  as 
an  advanced  guard  in  front  of  Foy 
d’Aronce  on  this  side  of  the  river. 
I  immediately  made  arrangements 
to  drive  in  the  advanced  guard,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  movements  which 
it  might  be  expedient  to  make  to 
cross  the  Ceira  this  morning.  Brig.- 
gen.  Pack’s  brigade  had  been  de¬ 
tached  in  the  morning  through  the 
mountains  to  the  left,  as  well  to 
turn  the  enemy  in  his  position  at 
Miranda  de  Corvo,  as  in  view  to 
any  others  they  might  take  up  on 
this  side  of  the  Ceira.  The  light, 
division,  under  maj.-gen.  sir  W. 
Erskine,  was  ordered  to  possess 
some  heights  immediately  above 
Foy  d’Aronce,  while  major-gen. 
Picton’s  division  was  moved  along 
the  great  road  to  attack  the  left  of 
the  enemy’s  position  and  of  the 
village.  The  6th  division  under 
maj.-gen.  Campbell,  and  the  hus¬ 
sars  and  16th  light  dragoons,  sup¬ 


ported  the  light  division,  and  the 
1st  division  and  the  14-th  and  royal 
dragoons,  the  third.  These  move¬ 
ments  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
enemy  to  abandon  his  strong  posi¬ 
tions  on  this  side  of  the  Ceira,  with 
considerable  loss.  The  colonel  of 
the  39th  regiment  was  made  pri¬ 
soner.  -  The  light  troops  of  gen. 
Picton’s  division  under  lieut.-col. 
Williams,  and  those  of  maj.-gen. 
Nightingall’s  brigade,  were  prin¬ 
cipally  engaged  on  the  right,  and 
the  95th  regiment  in  front  of  the 
light  division  ;  and  these  troops  be¬ 
haved  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 
The  horse  artillery,  likewise,  under 
capts.  Ross  and  Bull,  distinguished 
themselves  on  this  occasion.  The 
troops  took  much  baggage  and 
some  ammunition  carriages  in  Foy 
d’Aronce.  I  had  been  prevented 
from  moving  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning  by  the  fog  ;  and  it  was 
dark  by  the  time  we  gained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  last  position  of  the 
enemy’s  advanced  guard.  In  the 
night,  the  enemy  destroyed  the 
bridge  on  the  Ceira,  and  retreated, 
leaving  a  small  rear-guard  on  the 
river. 

Foreign  Office,  vlpril 6. 

A  dispatch  was  received  this 
morning  by  the  marquis  Wellesley 
from  Charles  Stuart,  esq.  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  minister  at  Lisbon,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract  : 

**  Lisbon ,  March  23. 

“  The  army  of  gen.  Massena  conti¬ 
nues  to  retreat  towards  the  frontier, 
and  every  march  is  facilitated  by  the 
abandonment  of  wounded,  and  the 
destruction  of  baggage  and  what¬ 
ever  can  encumber  their  movement. 
They  attempted  during  thel  8th  and 
19th  to  make  a  stand  in  the  Sierra 
de  Moita,  but  were  driven  from 
that  position  with  the  loss  of  600 
prisoners  on  the  19th.  On  the  21st 
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:hey  reached  Galiza.  The  British 
I  lead-quarters  were  at  Pombeiro  on 
:he  11th,  and  at  Algazil  on  the 
20th.  The  cavalry  and  light  troops 
continued  in  sight  of  the  French 
^ear-guard,  and  the  movement  of 
;he  allied  army  along  the  skirts  of 
.he  Estrella,  which  flank  the  posi- 
:ions  in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego, 
promises  new  impediments  to  their 
retreat.  The  accounts  from  the 
Frontier  of  Spanish  Estremadura 
i state,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  force  which  came  from  An- 
Jalusia  has  returned  to  that  pro¬ 
vince.  Marshal  Soult  moved  in 
he  middle  of  the  month  towards 
Seville,  at  the  head  of  4000  infan¬ 
try  and  1500  cavalry.  Mo  consi¬ 
derable  force  has  been  left  in  the 
town  of  Badajos.  The  siege  of 
Campo  Major  continued  during  the 
19th,  20th,  and  21st.  A  breach 
liaving  been  effected,  the  place  ca¬ 
pitulated  on  the  morning  of  the 
latter  day.  The  garrison,  in  num¬ 
ber  about  250  militia,  have  remain¬ 
ed  prisoners  of  war.  The  French 
force  before  the  place  consisted  of 
4000  infantry  and  500  cavalry. 
The  advanced  guard  of  marshal 
Beresford  reached  Portalegre  on 
the  20th,  where  that  officer  was 
expected  on  the  following  day.” 

The  following  are  interesting 
particulars  of  the  gallant  action  at 
Barrosa : 

“  Our  fellows  had  marched.  22 
miles  that  day,  and  were  just  taking 
some  refreshment,  when  a  peasant 
came  to  general  Graham,  and  told 
him  the  French  were  coming  round 
a  wood  to  surprise  him  ;  on  which 
gen.  Graham  formed  his  little  army 
with  admirable  precision.  When 
the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  gen. 
Graham  rode  up  in  front  of  the 
guards,  87th  regiment,  German 
legion,  and  Portuguese  cavalry, 
and  waving  his  hat,  said,  ‘  Now, 


my  lads,  there  they  are-— spare 
your  powder,  but  give  them  steel 
enough/  On  which  the  column 
gave  three  cheers,  and,  as  the 
French  neared  them,  gave  their 
volley,  and  made  so  animated  a 
charge,  that  in  an  hour  the  enemy 
were  put  hors  da  combat ,  and,  with  * 
the  prompt  assistance  of  the  rifle 
corps  and  other  British  regiments, 
dispersed  in  all  directions. ” 

In  the  late  brilliant  action  at 
Barrosa,  the  fire  was  hotter  than 
ever  remembered  by  the  oldest  sol¬ 
dier  ;  scarcely  an  officer  escaping 
without  some  mark  of  shot.  Gen. 
Graham  was  himself  pierced  in  the 
coat  in  two  places ;  so  was  his  aide- 
de-camp  captain  James  Hamilton 
Stanhope,  of  the  guards.  Lieut.- 
col.  Norcott  of  the  95th  regiment, 
gen.  Dilkes,  cols.  Wheatley  and 
Townsend  of  the  guards  had  their 
horses  shot  under  them  ;  lieut.-col. 
Colquitt  of  the  guards  likewise  was 
shot  through  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 
by  a  musket-ball,  and  a  cannon- 
shot  literally  touched  his  saddle 
while  he  was  in  the  act  of  dis¬ 
mounting  to  pass  a  ravine.  Many 
others  had  similar  escapes. 

The  cortes  of  Spain  have  unani¬ 
mously  decreed  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  to  gen.  Graham,  and  have 
elected  him  grandee  of  Spain  of 
the  1st  class,  “  free  of  tribute,” 
for  the  “  astonishing  bravery  and 
discipline”  manifested  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  troops  ; — and  a  strict  in¬ 
quiry  is  to  be  made  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Spanish  general,  who 
evidently  appears,  from  gen.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  silence  respecting  him,  not 
to  have  done  his  duty  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  A  letter  from  Cadiz,  in  cor¬ 
roboration  of  this  opinion,  says, 
“  The  Spaniards,  to  the  number  of 
12,000  men,  never  fired  a  shot  (ex¬ 
cept  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
one  of  infantry,  who  were  with 
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us.)  The  rest  never  stirred  out  of 
the  wood  until  all  was  over.  They 
were  three  miles  distant  from  the 
field  of  action,  and  were  twice  sent 
for  to  come  and  take  their  ground. 
Had  they  advanced  in  due  time, 
the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  columns 
under  marshal  Victor  would  in¬ 
evitably  have  been  made  prison¬ 
ers.” 

20.  Two  houses  in  Ironmonger- 
fow,  Old-street,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  were  under  repair, 
were  crowded  with  inhabitants,  fell 
down  with  a  most  tremendous 
crash,  while  the  workmen  were 
gone  to  dinner:  by  this  disaster, 
we  lament  to  say  that  ten  persons 
were  buried  in  the  ruins,  only  six 
of  whom  were  /taken  out  alive. 
Those  who  met  their  death  by  this 
accident  consisted  of  the  wife  and 
three  children  of  Mr.  Crewe,  the 
occupier  of  the  first  house  that  fell ; 
he  was  in  the  act  of  feeding  one  of 
his  children,  which  was  dug  out 
from  between  his  knees,  dead ! 
He  was  shortly  after  recovered  from 
the  ruins  with  only  a  few  bruises. 
Mr.  Crewe’s  mother,  who  was  on  a 
visit,  was  recovered,  and  taken 
with  some  others  of  the  wounded 
sufferers  to  St.  Barth oiomew’s  ho¬ 
spital.  The  house  in  the  occupan¬ 
cy  of  Mr.  Watts,  and  which  fell  a 
few  seconds  after  that  of  Mr.  C. 
contained  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
mates,  who  being  alarmed  by  the 
cracking  of  windows,  providentially 
reached  a  place  of  safety.  To  add 
to  the  calamity  of  the  survivors, 
the  ruins  were  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  and  thus  they  have  lost  the 
whole  of  their  furniture,  clothing, 
&c.  A  subscription  has  been  set 
on  foot  for  their  relief.  The  Lon¬ 
don  militia  who  were  at  the  time 
exercising  in  the  Artillery  Ground, 
were  immediately  sent  to  aid  the 
sufferers. 


tApri 

On  Thursday  a  coroner’s  jnr 
sat  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Crewe  an 
her  three  children  ;  and  after  an  in 
vestigation  of  upwards  of  tw< 
hours,  returned  a  verdict  of- — Acci 
dental  death  ;  and  the  coroner  or 
dered  a  aeodand  of  one  hunaret 
pounds  on  the  Ironmongers ’  company 
to  whom  the  houses  belonged.  I 
appeared  that  these  houses,  with 
upwards  of  forty  others  in  the  sarrn 
row,  had  been  lately  let  by  the 
company  on  repairing  leases.  They 
were  built  in  the  year  1713,  and  we 
hope,  for  the  sake-  of  humanity, 
the  surveyors  of  the  Ironmongers’-- 
company  will  order  the  whole  of 
them  without  leserve  to  be  pulled 
down. 

Canterbury ,  April  23. 

In  the  interval  between  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Saturday  last  and  Monday, 
morning,  the  Union  bank,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Baker 
and  Co.  in  this  city,  was  entered  i 
by  some  unknown  means,  and  notes 
and  cash  to  a  very  considerable  * 
amount  stolen  thereout.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  discovered  about 
nine  on  Monday  morning,  when 
the  chief  clerk  being  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  -business  of  the  day, 
found  some  obstruction  in  unlock*, 
mg  the  iron  door  of  one  of  the 
closets ;  and  on  further  search  it 
appeared  that  tins,  as  well  as  an¬ 
other  closet,  had  been  opened  and 
relocked,  and  that  an  iron  chest 
which  was  fitted  within-side  of  one 
of  them  had  been  forced  open,  ap-  * 
parcntly  by  wrenching  the  lid  of  it. 
This  chest,  besides  the  notes  of  the 
firm,  contained  also  the  receipts 
and  transactions  of  the  bank  on  Sa¬ 
turday,  which  it  was  customary  to 
deposit  there  in  the  bulk  till  the 
Monday  morning  following  :  such, 
however,  was  the  systematic  me¬ 
thod  with  which  this  robbery  was 

effected. 
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| effected,  that  the  checks  paid  in  the 
i  :curse  of  S  iturday,  and  the  bills 
aot  negotiable  were  sorted  and  se¬ 
parated  from  the  other  notes,  and 
such  only  taken  as  could  be  passed, 
Eonsisting  of  bank  of  England  and 
local  and  provincial  notes ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  a  gold  watch:  and, 

\  what  it  seems  extraordinary  that  the 
ihieves  should  have  encumbered 
themselves  with,  the  paper-moulds 
of  the  firm  were  also  taken. — One 
hundred  1/.  notes  of  the  firm  luck¬ 
ily  escaped  attention  ;  and  a  pearl 
necklace  of  very  considerable  value, 
which  was  contained  in  a  small  lea- 
hem  trunk,  although  the  lock  of 
the  same  was  forced  off,  was  also 
left.  How  an  entrance  was  ob¬ 
tained  into  the  bank  is  uncertain,  as 
no  violence  appeared  to  have  been 
used  to  the  lock  of  the  outer  door  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  locks  of 
the  iron  doors  had  been  picked  and 
re-locked,  one  of  the  wards  having 
been  twisted  off  in  the  act,  and  a 
piece  of  a  small  steel  saw,  which 
had  been  broken,  was  also  left  be¬ 
hind.  A  reward  of  200/.  is  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders  ; 
but  as  yet  we  understand  no  clue 
that  can  lead  to  so  desirable  an  end 
has  been  ascertained. 

DREADFUL  FIRE. 

24.  The  following  are  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  dreadful  fire  at  Mr. 
Gourde's  pork-shep,  corner  of 
Half  -  Moon-street,  Bishopsgate- 
street.  The  moment  the  flames 
burst  forth  in  the  lower  apartments, 
the  alarm  of  fire  was  given  from  with¬ 
out  by  some  passengers;  but  such 
progress  had  the  fire  made,  that  it 
was  too  late  to  save  the  lives  of  most 
of  the  devoted  inhabitants.  The 
family  consisted  of  Mr.  Goullie, 
his  wife,  three  children,  the  nurse, 
a  maid-servant,  shop-boy,  and  a 
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waiter  at  the  London  Tavern  and 
his  wife,  who  were  lodgers  in  the 
first  floor.  The  two  latter  only 
were  awakened  by  the  noise,  and 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
with  their  bed  to  the  window  of  the 
first  floor,  which  they  threw  on  the 
pavement  for  the  purpose  of  throw¬ 
ing  themselves  upon  it.  The  wife 
first  made  a  leap,  and  falling  on  the 
bed,  did  not  receive  the  leastinjury; 
her  husband,  who  instantly  followed 
her,  was  not  so  fortunate;  he  came 
in  contact  with  a  hook,  which  tore 
his  leg  in  a  dreadful  manner,  but 
from  bruises  he  suffered  no  material 
injury.  Of  the  rest  of  the  family 
nothing  was  seen ;  but  the  populace 
heard  at  intervals  their  cries,  and 
this  was  but  for  a  short  time,  for 
the  .floor  giving  way,  the  whole  of 
the  unfortunate  family  perished  in 
the  burning  ruins.  The  Union 
fire-engine  was  the  first  on  the  spot 
and  began  to  play,  and  being  shortly 
supported  by  others,  the  confla- 
graiion  was  prevented  from  extend¬ 
ing  further  than  the  premises  where 
the  fire  commenced.  As  soon  as 
day-light  appeared,  the  remains  of 
the  u  lfortunate  sufferers  were 
searched  for  in  the  ruins,  and  in  the 
course  cf  the  day  they  were  all 
found,  except  the  maid-servant  and 
the  boy,  and  conveyed  to  Bishops- 
gate  workhouse.  The  youngest 
child  was  only  a  month  old,  and  the 
nurse  who  attended  Mrs.  Goullie 
was  one  of  the  unhappy  sufferers. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  from  the 
commencement  to  the  termination 
of  the  fire,  there  was  not  a  single 
ladder  brought  by  the  persons  who 
were  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
alarm. 

Coroner’s  ,  Inquest. — -An  inquest 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  on 
the  bodies  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Goul¬ 
lie,  Peter  and  William,  two  of 

their 


principal 


their  male  children,  a  female  infant 
only  a  month  old,  Martha  Court¬ 
ney,  a  nurse,  and  James  Shore,  an 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Goullie,  who 
met  their  death  by  the  dreadful  fire 
on  Saturday.  The  jury  having 
been  sworn,  proceeded  to  Bishops- 
gate  workhouse,  to  examine  the  bo¬ 
dies,  which  were  disposed  in  shells 
tor  that  purpose.  A  more  dreadful 
or  more  harrowing  scene  was 
scarcely  ever  exhibited  to  a  jury. 
The  human  form  was  but  barely 
discernible,  and  from  the  contor¬ 
tions  to  be  observed  in  their  muti¬ 
lated  frames,  it  was  evident  that 
some  of  them  had  expired  in  the 
?nost  poignant  agonies.  This  pain¬ 
ful  task  over,  the  jury  returned  to 
the  White  Hart,  where  several  wit¬ 
nesses  were  examined  touching  the 
origin  of  the  horrid  catastrophe. 
The  only  one  whose  evidence  threw 
any  new  light  upon  the  subject, 
was  Susannah  Creed,  the  wife  of  a 
waiter  at  the  London  Tavern,  who 
lodged  on  the  first  floor.  She 
stated  that  she  had  supped  with 
Mrs.  Goullie  the  night  before  the 
fire,  and  that  she  and  her  husband 
went  to-bed  at  half-past  ten  o’clock. 
She  was  awoke  about  two  o’clock 
by  a  loud  cracking.  She  imme¬ 
diately  got  up  and  opened  the 
chamber  door,  when  to  her  con¬ 
sternation  she  saw  a  volume  of 
flame  ascending  the  stairs.  She 
wanted  to  run  up  stairs  to  alarm  the 
family,  but  her  husband  prevented 
her ;  and  throwing  a  feather-bed  out 
of  the  window,  she  jumped  upon 
it,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  fol¬ 
lowed  by  her  husband.  In  addition 
to  the  persons  already  named  as 
having  fallen  victims  to  this  dread¬ 
ful  visitation,  she  said  there  was  a 
servant  maid,  named  Martha  By¬ 
ron,  whose  remains  have  not  yet 
been  found.  On  being  questioned 


as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  fire 
she  said  that  the  family  were  in  thf 
habit  of  leaving  a  large  fire  in  th< 
parlour  to  dry  their  clothes,  whicl 
they  generally  washed  once  a  week 
They  also  occasionally  left  a  fin 
under  a  copper  in  the  wash-house 
which  was  used  to  boil  hams  anc. 
other  meat  for  sale  in  the  shop.  T( 
these  vsources  only  could  she  attri 
bute  the  origin  of  the  flames.  The 
coroner  having  summed  up  the  evi 
dence,  the  jury  returned  a  verdic  i 
oi — Died  by  accidental  fire. 
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PENAL  LAWS. 

I.  Art  afflicting  detail  has  beer  r 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  o:  j 
commons  in  consequence  of  the  f 
humane  endeavours  of  sir  Samus-i 
Romilly  to  modify  our  penal  laws  s  I 
It  is  a  return  of  the  number  o 
commitments  for  trial  fn  the  year;  f 
1805-6-7-8,  and  1809?  distinguish  1 
ing  the  crimes,  the  convictions,  anc  j 
the  sentences.  In  London  anc  f 
Middlesex  alone,  it  appears  that  j 
the  numbers  were  : — ■ 


Committed.  Indicted.  Convicted  • 


1805  -  980 

1806  -  899 

1807  -1017 
1808-  1110 
1809-  1212 


951 

835 

980 

1074 

1197 


588 

475 

542 

619 

750 


In  this  melancholy  table,  the 
gradual  increase  of  crimes  and 
convictions  for  the  last  three  years 
is  very  remarkable ;  and  we  feat 
that  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  the 
pressure  of  the  times  ;  for  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  is  under  the  head  ol 
larceny  that  the  increase  of  crimes 
is  chiefly  to  be  found. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  number 
of  commitments,  trials,  and  con¬ 
victions  for  all  England,  we  subjoin 
the  return  for  the  year  1809: — 

Home 


\ 


* 
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Committed. 

Indicted. 

Home  circuit . 368  . .  . 

. ..  332  . 

Oxford  ditto . ‘269  .  262 

Western  ditto . 267  .  253 


Midland  ditto  .  . .  . 

.223  .... 

...  214  . 

Norfolk  ditto. . . .  . 

.121  ..  .. 

. ..  118  . 

N  orthern  ditto  . .  . 

.108  .... 

North  Wales  ditto 

.  1  ..  .. 

1  . 

Brecon  ditto . 

.  10  .... 

. ..  10  . 

Carmarthen  ditto  . 

.  18  ..., 

. ..  15  . 

Lancashire  ditto  . 

.105  '... 

. ..  96  . 

Durham  ditto  . . . 

.  8  . . , 

5  . 

London  &  1  c 
Middlesex  J  °ess* 

1242  ... 

...1197  . 

2740 

2601 

C  E  S. 

Convicted. 

..  205  .. 
..  154  . . 
..  152  .. 
..  134 
..  70  .. 
..  49  .. 


5 

4 

52 

2 

750 

1577 


Executed'.  • 

.  17 

.  .  2 

.  4 

.  4 

.  3 


13 


7 


50 


LORD  NELSON^  MONUMENT. 

The  statue  erected  in  Guildhall  to  this  distinguished  commander  was 
exposed  on  Saturday  the  27th  ult.  to  public  view.  The  following  in¬ 
scription  appears  on  the  tablet ;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 

To  Horatio  Viscount  and  Baron  Nelson, 

Vice-admiral  of  the  White,  and  Knight  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath; 
A  man  amongst  the  few  who  appear  at  different  periods  to  have  been  created 
To  promote  the  grandeur  and  add  to  the  security  of  Nations  ; 

Inciting  by  their  high  example  their  fellow  mortals,  through  all  succeeding  times. 
To  pursue  the  course  that  leads  to  the  exaltation  of  our  imperfect  nature. 
Providence,  that  implanted  in  Nelson’s  breast  an  ardent  passion  for  renown. 

As  bounteously  endowed  him  with  the  transcendent  talents 
Necessary  to  the  great  purposes  he  was  destined  to  accomplish. 

At  an  early  period  of  life  he  entered  into  the  naval  service  of  his  country;' 

And  early  were  the  instances  which  marked  the  fearless  nature  and  enterprise  of 
His  character;  uniting  to  the  loftiest  spirit,  and  the  justest  title  to  self-confidence, 

A  strict  and  humble  obedience  to  the  sovereign  rule  of  discipline  and  subordination. 

Rising  by  due  gradation  to  command,  he  infused  into  the  bosoms  of  those  he  led. 
The  valorous  ardour  and  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  King  and  Country, 

Which  animated  his  own; 

And  while  he  acquired  the  love  of  all  by  the  sweetness  and  moderation  of  his  temper. 
He  inspired  an  universal  confidence  in  the  never-failing  resources  of 

His  capacious  mind. 

It  will  be  for  history  to  relate  the  many  great  exploits  through  which, 
Solicitous  of  peril,  and  regardless  of  wounds,  he  became  the  glory  of  his  profession! 
But  it  belongs  to  this  brief  record  of  his  illustrious  career,  to  say. 

That  he  commanded  and  conquered  at  the  Battles  of  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen, 
Victories  never  before  equalled  ;  yet  afterwards  surpassed  by  his  own  last  achievement} 

The  Battle  of  Trafalgar  ! 

Fought  on  the  21st  of  October  in  the  year  1805. 

On  that  day,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  action,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded; 

But  the  sources  of  life  and  sense  failed  not,  until  it  was  known  to  him  that. 

The  destruction  of  the  enemy  being  completed. 

The  glory  of  his  country  and  his  own  had  attained  their  summit. 

Then  laying  his  hand  on  his  brave  heart,  with  a  look  of  exalted  resignation 
To  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  the  fate  of  man  and  nations, 

He  expired. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London 
Have  caused  this  Monument  to  be  erected, 

Not  in  the  presumptuous  hope  of  sustaining  the  departed  Hero’s  memory. 

But  to  manifest  their  estimation  of  the  Man,  and  their  admiration  of  his  deeds. 
This  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  they  trust,  will  remain  as  long  as  their  own  renowned 

City  shall  exist. 

The  period  to  Nelson’s  Fame  can  only  be  the  end  of  time! 
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An  occurrence  has  taken  place 
at  Newmarket  which  is  the  subject 
of  general  conversation  and  surprise 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  turf. 
Several  horses  were  entered  for  the 
Claret  Stakes,  and,  as  usual,  were 
taken  out  in  the  meriting  for  ex¬ 
ercise. — They  all  drank,  as  we  un¬ 
derstand,  at  one  watering-trough. 
Some  time  after  they  had  been  wa¬ 
tered,  six  of  them  were  observed 
to  stagger,  and  then  to  roll  about 
in  the  greatest  agony.  One,  we 
hear,  is  dead.  On  examining  the 
water-trough,  it  was  found  that  the 
water  had  been  poisoned.  The 
horses  were  the  property  of  Mr. 
Sitwell,  sir  F.  Standish,  and  lord 
Kinnaird.  Suspicion  has  attached 
upon  one  of  the  jockeys.  A  large 
reward  has  been  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of  this 
infamous  deed. 

{(  Newmarket ,  May  3. 

“  We  are  all  here  in  the  highest 
degree  of  indignation  and  asto¬ 
nishment.  Six  noble  animals  that 
were  to  run  for  the  stakes  were  poi¬ 
soned  yesterday  morning.  The 
poison  was  administered  in  their 
watering-troughs,  and  the  poor 
creatures,  about  two  hours  after 
drinking,  were  found  in  the  most 
dreadful  state  of  agony,  kicking, 
tumbling,  and  rolling  on  the  ground 
in  the  most  furious  manner.  This 
horrible  act  was  dpne  of  course 
with  a  view  to  prevent  their  running 
for  the  stakes.  Of  the  six  horses, 
one,  Pirouette,  the  property  of  lord 
Foley,  is  since  dead.  I  hear  the 
horses  belonged  chiefly  to  lord  Fo¬ 
ley,  Mr.  Sitwell,  and  lord  Kin¬ 
naird.  ’’ 

'  9,  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  bridge  at  Millbank  was  laid 
this  day,  by  lord  Dundas,  as  proxy 
of  his  R.  H.  the  prince  regent.  In 
a  cavity  of  the  stone  was  placed, 
with  the  customary  ceremonies,  a 


glass  case,  containing  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coins,  with  an  engraved, 
plate  recording  the  event.  The 
new  work  was  afterwards  named 
“  The  Regent’s  Bridge,”  and  the 
ceremony  concluded,  as  it  had  be¬ 
gun,  by  a  salute  of  21  guns.  The 
unfavourable  state  of  the  weather 
prevented  the  inclosure  being  filled. 
We  understand  the  bridge  will  be. 
built- externally  of  Scotch  granite, 
and  the  ornaments  and  finishings  of  i 
Portland  stone.  It  will  be  a  straight; 
bridge,  like  those  of  antiquity,  .and 
will  consist  of  seven  arches  ;  the  g 
central  one  of  110  feet  span,  andi 
others  diminishing  in  size  to  90  feet 
at  the  ends.  The  water-way  will . 
be  702  feet,  and  the  whole  extent: 
920  feet.  It  will  take  about  five 
years  in  completion. 

11.  A  few  days  ago  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  chimney-sweeper’s  boy,  aged 
12  years,  was  employed  to  sweep  a 
chimney  in  Wakefield,  which  com-  | 
municated  by  a  flue  with  the  fire  of  i 
a  neighbouring  house.  While  the  j 
youth  was  in  the  chimney,  the  soott! 
from  the  fire  broke  out  into  a  flame, 
which,  spreading  upwards,  scorched 
the  poor  fellow  so  dreadfully,  that 
he  fell  down  to  the  bottom,  his  flesh  t 
being  completely  burnt  from  his 
toes  to  his  chin  ;  but  though  in  that 
deplorable  state,  he  survived  in  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain  for  five  days,  when  \\ 
he  expired. — The  coroner’s  jury  i 
could  not  agree  in  their  verdict, 
but  consented  to  submit  the  case 
to  the  consideration  of  the  magi-  , 
strates. 

12.  About  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  destructive  phenome¬ 
non  appeared  at  Bonsall,  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire.  A  singular 
motion  was  observed  in  a  cloud, 
of  a  serpentine  form,  which  moved 
in  a  circular  direction  from  S.  by 
W.  to  N.  extending  itself  to  the 
ground.  It  began  its  operations 
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Hear  Hopton,  and  continued  its 
operations  about  five  or  six  miles  in 
length,  and  about  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  breadth,  tearing  up 
plantations,  levelling  barns,  walls, 
and  miners’  cots.  It  tore  up  large 
ash-trees,  carrying  them  from  20 
to  30  yards ;  and  twisted  the  tops 
from  the  trunks,  conveying  them 
50  to  100  yards  distance.  Cows 
were  lifted  from  one  field  to  an¬ 
other,  and  injured  by  the  fall ;  mi¬ 
ners’  huddle  tubs,  wash  vats,  and 
other  materials,  carried  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance,  and  forced  into 
the  ground.  This  was  attended 
with  a  most  tremendous  hail-storm ; 
stones  and  lumps  of  ice  were  mea¬ 
sured  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in 
circumference. 

The  duke  of  Devonshire  has  in¬ 
closed  the  principal  part  of  his 
mountain  estate  round  Buxton,  on 
which  he  has  erected  several  farm¬ 
houses,  and  other  appropriate  build¬ 
ings,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
a  country  that  for  centuries  had 
remained  in  a  desert  and  barren 
state. 

Burdett  v.  Abbott . 

17.  The  attorney-general  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  great  length  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  demurrer  j  to  which 
Mr.  Holroyd  replied.-— Lord  El- 
lenborough  then  said,  that  he  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
great  features  of  the  question,  and 
he  thought  the  justification  satis¬ 
factory  : —  1st,  The  right  to  com¬ 
mit  was  authorised  by  reason  and 
law. — 2d,  The  warrant  followed 
the  order,  and  the  order  was  con¬ 
formable  to  the  power, — 3d,  The 
outer  door  might  be  broken  open 
for  contempt  of  an  inferior  court, 
and  it  certainly  might  be  so  where 
public  benefit  was  concerned.  Mr. 
justice  Grose  and  Mr.  justice  Bai¬ 
ley  concurred  entirely  in  opinion 
with  the  chief  justice.  Mr.  justice 
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Le  Blanc  was  absent  through  ill 
health. — Judgement  ej  the  court  in  fa - 
vour  of  the  Speaker. 

18.  Twelve  standards  and  co¬ 
lours  taken  from  the  enemy  on  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions,  including  the 
French  eagle  taken  by  the  87th  re¬ 
giment  at  the  battle  of  Barrosa, 
were  carried  with  military  ceremo¬ 
nies  from  the.  parade  in  Sr.  James’s 
park  to  Whitehall  chapel,  and  de¬ 
posited  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
The>  spectacle,  which  was  one  of 
the  finest  ever  witnessed,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Cambridge,  sir  D.  Dundas,  gene¬ 
rals  Hope,  Doyle,  Calvert,  and 
Phipps,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  ministers,  besides  a  number 
of  ladies  of  distinction. 

)  I 

Admiralty-Office ,  May  18.  Sir 
Charles  Cotton,  bart.  commander 
in  chief  of  his  majesty’s  ships  and 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  trans¬ 
mits  the  following  account  of  a 
most  brilliant  affair,  from  Capt* 
rloste  : 

Amphion ,  off  the  Isle  of  Lissa , 
'March  14<. 

Sir,— -It  is  with  much  pleasure  I 
have  to  acquaint  you,  that  after  an 
action  of  six  hours  we  have  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  the  combined 
French  and  Italian  squadrons,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  frigates,  one  cor¬ 
vette,  one  brig,  two  schooners,  one 
gun-boat,  and  one  xebec.  The  force 
opposed  to  them  was  his  majesty’s 
ship  Amphion,  Cerberus,  Active, 
and  Volage.  On  the  morning  of 
the  18th  the  Active  made  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  a  strange  fleet  to  windward, 
and  day-light  discovered  to  us  the 
enemy’s  squadron  lying-to  off  the 
north  point  of  the  island  of  Lissa  : 
the  wind  at  that  time  was  from  the 
north-west,  a  fine  breeze.  The 
enemy  having  formed  in  two  divi¬ 
sions,  instantly  bore  down  to  attack 
(D)  us 
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us  under  all  possible  sail.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  line,  led  by  the  Amphion,  was 
formed  by  signal  in  the  closest  or¬ 
der  on  the  starboard  tack  to  receive 
them.  At  nine  A.  M.  the  action 
commenced  by  our  firing  on  the 
headmost  ships  as  they  came  with¬ 
in  range  ;  the  intention  of  the  ene¬ 
my  appeared  to  be  to  break  our 
line  in  two  places  ;  the  starboard  di¬ 
vision,  led  by  the  French  commo¬ 
dore,  bearing  upon  the  Amphion 
and  Active,  and  the  larboard  divi¬ 
sion  on  the  Cerberus  and  Volage  : 
in  this  attempt  he  failed  (though 
almost  aboard  of  us),  by  the  well- 
directed  fire  and  compact  order  of 
our  line,  Ke  then  endeavoured  to 
round  the  van  ship,  to  engage  to 
leeward,  and  thereby  place  us  be¬ 
tween  two ,  fires  ;  but  was  so  warmly 
received  in  the  attempt,  and  ren¬ 
dered  so  totally  unmanageable,  that 
m  the  act  of  wearing  he  went  on 
shore  on  the  rocks  of  Xiissa  in  the 
greatest  possible  confusion.  The 
line  was  then  wore  to  renew’  the  ac¬ 
tion,  the  Amphion  not  half  a  cable 
length  from  the  shore ;  the  remain¬ 
der  ofthe  enemy’s  starboard  division 
passing  under  our  stern,  and  en¬ 
gaging  us  at  leeward,  whilst  the 
larboard  division  tacked,  and’ re¬ 
mained  to  windward,  engaging  the 
Cerberus,  Volage,  and  Active.  In 
this  situation  the  action  commenced 
with  great  fury,  his  majesty’s  ships 
frequently  in  positions  which  un¬ 
avoidably  exposed  them  to  a  raking 
fire  of  the  enemy,  who  with  his  su¬ 
periority  of  numbers  had  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  it :  but  nothing, 
sir,  could  withstand  the  brave  squa¬ 
dron  I  had  the  honour  tocominand. 
At  20  minutes  past  11  A.  M.  the 
Flora  struck  her  colours,  and  at 
12  the  Bclloija  followed  her  ex¬ 
ample.  The  enemy  to  windward 
now  endeavoured  to  make  off,  but 
were  followed  up  as  close  as  the 
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disabled  state  of  his  majesty’s  ships 
would  admit  of,  and  the  Active 
and  Cerberus  were  enabled  at  3 
P.  M.  to  compel  the  stemmost  of. 
them  to  surrender,  when  the  action 
ceased,  leaving  us  in  possession  oft 
the  Corona  of  44  guns,  and  the 
Bellona  of  62  guns  (the  French 
commodore),  the  Favorite  of  44 
guns,  on  shore,  which  shortly  after 
blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion  j , 
the  corvette  of  the  enemy  making ; 
all  possible  sail  to  the  north-west, , 
and  two  frigates  crowding  sail  for ' 
the  port  of  Lessina,  the  brig  mak-  * 
ing  off  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
small  craft  flying  in  every  direction; ; 
nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  prevent 
them,  having  no  ship  in  a  state  to 
follow.  I  must  now  account  for 
the  Flora’s  getting  away  after  hav¬ 
ing  struck  her  colours.  At  the 
time  I  was  engaged  with  that  ship, 
the  Bellona  was  raking  us ;  and 
when  she  struck,  I  had  no  boat  that 
could  possibly  take  possession  of 
her.  1  therefore  preferred  closing 
with  the  Bellona  and  taking  her,  to 
losing  time  alongside  the  Flora, 
which  I  already  considered  belong¬ 
ing  to  us.  I  call  on  tire  officers  of 
my  own  squadron,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  enemy,  to  witness  my  asser¬ 
tion.  The  correspondence  I  have 
had  on  this  subject  with  the  French 
captain  of  the  Danae  (now  their 
commodore),  and  which  I  inclose 
herewith,  is  convincing ;  and  even 
their  own  officers  (prisoners  here) 
acknowledge  the  fact.  Indeed  I 
might  have  sunk  her,  and  so  might 
the  Active ;  but  as  the  colours 
were  down,  and  all  firing  from  her 
had  long  ceased,  both  capt.  Gor¬ 
don  and  myself  considered  her  as 
our  own :  the  delay  of  getting  a 
boat  on  board  the  Bellona,  and  the 
anxious  pursuit  of  capt.  Gordon 
after  the  beaten  enemy,  enabled 
him  to  steal  off,  till  too  late  for  our 
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shattered  ships  to  come  up  with 
him,  his  rigging  and  sails  apparent¬ 
ly  not  much  injured ;  but  by  the 
laws  of  war  I  shall  ever  maintain 
lie  belongs  to  us.  The  enemy’s 
squadron,  (as  per  inclosed  return, ) 
was  commanded  by  Mons.Dubour- 
dieu,  capitaine  de  vaisseau,  and  a 
member  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
who  is  killed.  In  justice  to  a  brave 
man  I  must  say,  he  set  a  noble  ex¬ 
ample  of  intrepidity  to  those  under 
him.  They  sailed  from  Ancona 
the  11th  inst,  with  500  troops  on 
board,  and  every  thing  necessary 
for  fortifying  and  garrisoning  the 
island  of  XJssa.  Thanks  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  we  have  this  time  prevented 
them.  [Capt.  Hoste  concludes 
with  acknowledging  in  handsome 
terms  the  services  of  capts.  Gordon, 
Whitby,  and  Hornby  ;  of  sir  1). 
Dunn,  his  first-lieutenant,  who  was 
wounded  ;  of  capt.  Moore,  of  the 
royal  marines;  of  first-]  ieuts.  Dick¬ 
enson,  Henderson,  and  "W oolridge, 
who  had  been  reported  to  him  by 
their  respective  captains  as  having 
greatly  distinguished  themselves ; 
anchgenerally  of  every  officer,  sea¬ 
man,  and  marine,  on  board  the 
squadron.  Capt.  Hoste  was  him¬ 
self  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  re¬ 
ceived  besides  several  severe  con¬ 
tusions.] 

The  English  squadron  consisted 
of  the  Amphiop,  capt.  Hoste,  of  52 
guns  and  254  men;  the  Active, 
capt.  Gordon,  of  3.8  guns  and  300 
men  ;  Volage,  capt.  Hornby,  of  22 
guns  and  175  men;  and  Cerberus, 
capt.  Whitby,  of  82  guns  and  254 
men.  Total  124  guns,  983  men, 
from  which  deduct  104,  being  ships 
short  of  complement. 

The  French  squadron  consisted 
of  La  Favorite,  Mens.  Dubourdieu, 
commandant  de  division,  capt.  Del- 
lamalliere,  of  44  guns  and  850  men ; 
burnt. —  Flora,  M.  Peridier,  cudL 


of  44  guns  and  350  men  ;  struck", 
but  escaped. — Danae,  of  44  guns 
and  350  men  ;  escaped.—- -Corona, 
M.  Pasquilago,  capt.  of 44  24- pound¬ 
ers  and  350  men;  taken- — Bellona, 
M.  Dudon,  capt.  of  32  guns^and 
224  men  ;  taken. — Caroline,  M. 
Baratavick,  capt.  of  23  guns  and 
224  men  ;  escaped. — Principe  de 
Augusta  brig,  Bologne,  capt.  of 
16  guns  and  105  men  ;  escaped. — 
Schooner,  of  10  guns  and  60  men  ; 
escaped. — Schooner,  of  2  guns  and 
57  men  ;  escaped. — Xebec,  of  6 
guns  and  70  men  ;  escaped.-1— Gun¬ 
boat,  of  2  guns  and  35  men  ;  es¬ 
caped. — Troops  embarked  500. — 
Total,  272  guns,  2,655  men. 

A  letter  from  Caot.  Hoste  here 

.t 

follows,  addressed  to  Mons.  Peri- 
dier,  commandant  of  La  Flora  fri¬ 
gate,  calling  upon  him  to  make  re¬ 
stitution  of  that  ship,  she  having 
struck  to  Capt.  Hoste,  who  might 
have  sunk  her,  had.  he  not  consider* 
ed  her  as  having:  surrendered.  The 
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answer  purports  to  be  written  from 
on  board  the  Danae  frigate,  Roads 
of  Lessina,  denying  the  above  fact ; 
but  having  neither  a  date  nor  sig¬ 
nature.  Capt.  Hoste  hereupon  re¬ 
turns  the  letter,  appeals  to  Mons.' 
Peridier  and  the  English  officers 
for  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 

Another  letter  from  capt.  Hoste, 
dated  Lissa,  March  15,  states  the 
surrender  of  the  remainder  of  the 
French  commodore’s  crew  and 
troops,  to  the  summons  df  Messrs. 
Lew  and  Kingston,  two  midship¬ 
men  of  the  Active,  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  prizes  at  that  port, 
and  who  .afterwards  recaptured  a 
Sicilian  privateer  of  14  guns,  which 
had  struck  to  a  I -gun  .Venetian 
schooner.  Capt.  Hoste  also  men¬ 
tions,  that  the  Corona  caught  fire  i.n 
the  main- top  shortly  after  her  cap¬ 
ture,  but  that  the  tire  was,  witn 
great  exertion,  extinguished. 

(D  2)  A  letter 
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A  letter  from  admiral  sir  C.  Cot¬ 
ton  incloses  the  following: : 

O 

Cambrian ,  ojf  Rosa r,  April  16. 

Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in 
sending  to  you  by  the  Blossom  the 
important  intelligence  of  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Finn  eras  to  the  Soaniards, 
on  the  10th  inst.  and  that.  St.  Phi- 
lion  and  Palamos  were  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  Cambrian  and 
Volontaire  on  the  12th  and  14th, 
the  gums  all  embarked  and  the  bat- 
teries  destroyed.  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  Rosas  and  Cadequis,  and  I 
have  reason  to  hope  the  latter  place, 
with  Silva,  will  also  shortly  be 
ours. — The  fall  of  Figueras  has 
roused  the  Spaniards,  wrho  are 
arming  in  all  directions,  and  Ho- 
stalrich  and  Gerona  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  garrisoned  by  Spanish  troops. 
The  only  correct  account  I  can 
learn  is,  that  400  Italians,  with  200 
French  troops,  were  left  to  protect 
Figueras;  and  that  the  former,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  treatment  they  daily 
receive  from  the  French,  and  being 
also  half-starved,  opened  the  gates 
of  the  fortress  to  a  body  of  Spanish 
troops  (apprised  of  their  intention), 
who  rushed  into  the  castle  and  put 
every  Frenchman  to  the  sword. — 
At  this  moment,  about  2,000  effec¬ 
tive  Spanish  troops  are  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  this  important  place  ;  and 
general  Sarsfield  is  on  his  way  with 
more,  as  well  as  supplies  of  every 
kind.  The  French  general  d’Hil- 
liers,  who  has  the  command,  in  Ca¬ 
talonia,  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of 
Figueras,  has  abandoned  all  his 
holds  in  Spain  except  Barcelona, 
and  is  collecting  the  whole  of  his 
force  to  attack  it,  as  well  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  supplies  from  getting  in  $  but 
I  am  told  a  quantity  of  provision 
was  concealed  in  the  town  unknown 
to  the  French,  which  have  been 
given  up  to  the  Spanish  troops  in 
the  castle,  who  are  in  the  highest 


spirits  possible.  The  Termagant 
continues  to  watch  Barcelona  ;  and 
I  purpose  remaining  off  here  with 
the  Volontaire  ready  for  any  thing 
that  may  offer,  as,  under  all  the 
existing  circumstances,  I  think  it 
likely  Rosas  may  give  up.  I  also 
beg  to  inform  you  that  a  large 
settee  deeply  laden  with  grain  for 
Barcelona  from  port  Vendee,  was 
the  night  before  last  most  hand¬ 
somely  cut  out  from  under  the 
Medes  islands  and  batteries  by  the 
boats  of  this  ship,  led  on  by  lieut. 
Connolly,  without  a  man  being 
hurt.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  my 
congratulations  on  the  fall  of  Fi- 
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gueras,  and  the  fair  prospects  it 
opens.  I  am,  &c., 

Charles  Bullen. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I 
spoke  a  small  boat  from  Begar,  i 
which  tells  me  that  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  had  made  a  rash  attempt  to 
recover  Figueras  two  days  since* 
and  lost  seven  hundred  men. 

22.  This  morning,  about  half¬ 
past  two  o’clock,  the  house  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hastings,  the  sign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  corner  of 
White  Lion  and  Great  St.  Andrew's 
streets,  Seven  Dials,  fell  down. 
The  screams  and  cries  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  dreadful,  as  most  of 
them  were  buried  under  the  ruins. 
In-  a  short  time  about  500  persons 
surrounded  the  spot,  many  of  whom; 
set  about  digging  the  unfortunate 
persons  from  their  perilous  situa¬ 
tion.  An  old  man  with  an  infant 
in  his  arms,  dead,  was  the  first 
shocking  '  spectacle  that  presented 
itself.  The  most  horrid  groans 
were  heard  in  the  ruins:  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  timber  stopping 
up  the  way,  the  bodies  could  not 
be  got  at  for  some  time  after.  A 
young  man  unfortunately  received 
the  spade  on  his  scull :  he,  with 
four  others  in  a  dreadfully  man- 
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gled  state,  were  taken  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  An  eld  woman  named  Too- 
good,  who  lodged  in  the  second- 
door,  being  apprised  of  her  dan¬ 
ger,  threw  herself  out  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  by  which  sire  was  so  much 
hurt  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  reco¬ 
very.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings, 
who  kept  the  house,  escaped  with 
some  slight  bruises,  as  che  front  of 
the  house  fell  first,  and  their  bed¬ 
room  being  backwards  they  had 
just  time  to  get  away. 

An  account  laid  before  the  house 
of  commons  states  the  total  amount 
of  gold  moneys  coined  from  the 
Revolution  up  to  tile  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  majesty’s  reign,  at 
26,959,725/. 

Downing- street.  May  25.  The 
following  dispatches  were  this  day 
received,  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Liverpool  by  lieut.-gen,  lord  vis¬ 
count  Wellington,  K.  B. 

Villa  Formosa ,  May  8. 

My  lord, — The  gne nay’s  whole 
army,  consisting  of  the  2d,  6th, 
and  8th  corps,  and  all  the  cavalry 
which  could  be  collected  in  Castille 
and  Leon,  including  about  900  of 
the  imperial  guards,  crossed  the 
Aimed  a  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the 
2d  instant.  The  battalions  of  the 
9th-  corps  had  been  joined  to  the 
regiments  to  which  they  belpnged 
in  the  other  three  corps,  excepting 
a  division,  consisting  of  battalions 
belonging  to  regiment*-  in  the  corps 
doing  duty  in  Andalusia,  which 
division  likewise  formed  part  of  the 
army.  As  my  object  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  position  between  the  Coa  and 
the  Aglieda,  after  the  enemy  had 
retired  from  the  former,'  was  to 
blockade  Almeida,  which  place  I 
had.  learnt,  from  intercepted  letters 
and  other  information,  was  ill-sup¬ 
plied  with  provisions  for  hs  garri¬ 
son,  and  as  the  enemy  were  infi¬ 
nitely  superior  to  us  in  cavalry,  I 


did  not  give  any  opposition  to  their- 
march,  and  they  passed  the  Azava 
on  that  evening,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Espeja,  Carpio,  and  Galle¬ 
gos.  They  continued  their  march  on 
the  3d  in  the  morning  towards  the 
Duas  Casas,  in  three  columns  ;  two 
of  them,  consisting  of  the  2d  and  8th 
corps,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Alap 
meda  and  Fort  Conception ;  and-  the 
third,  consisting  of  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry,  and  the  6th,  and  that  part 
of  the  9th  corps  which  had  not 
already  been  drafted  into  the  other 
three.  The  allied  army  had  been 
cantoned  along  the  river  Duas  Ca¬ 
sas,  and  on  the  sources  of  the 
Azava,  the  light  division  at  Galle¬ 
gos  and  Espeja.  This  last  fell 
back  upon  Fuentes  de  Honor,  on 
the  Duas  Ca'sas,  with  the  British 
cavalry,  in  proportion  as  the  enemy 
advanced,  and  the  1st,  3d,  and  7th 
divisions,  were  ’  collected  at  that 
place  ;  and  the  6th  division,  under 
maj.-gen.  Campbell,  observed  the 
bridge  at  Alameda  ;  and  mai.-gen. 
sir  W.  Erskine,  with  the  5th  divi¬ 
sion,  the  passages  of  the  Duas  Ca¬ 
sas,  at  Fort  Conception  and  Aidea 
D'Qbispo.  Brig,. gen.  Pack’s  bri¬ 
gade,  with  the  queen’s  regiment 
from  the  6th  division,  kept  the 
blockade  of  Almeida;  and  I  had 
prevailed  upon  Don  Julian  Sanchez 
to  occupy  Nave  D’Aver  with  his 
corps  of. Spanish  cavalry  and  in¬ 
fantry. — The  light  division  were 
moved  in  the  evening  to  join  gen, 
Campbell,  upon  finding  that  the 
enemy  were  in  strength  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  they  were  brought 
back  again  to  Fuentes  de  Honor 
on  the  morning  of  lire  5th,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  8th  corps  had 
joined  the  6th  on  the  enemy’s  left. 
Shortly  after  the  enemy  had  formed 
on  the  ground  on  the  right  of  toe 
Duas  Casas,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  3d  they  attacked,  with  a  large 
(D  3)  force, 
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force,  the  village  of  Fuentes  de 
Honor,  which  was  defended  in  a 
most  gallant  manner  by  lieut.-coh 
Williams,  of  the  5th  bat.  60th  reg. 
in  command  of  the  light  infantry 
battalions  belonging  to  maj.*gen. 
Picton’s  division,  supported  by  the 
light  infantry  battalion  in  maj.-gen. 
Nightingales  brigade,  commanded 
by  maj.  Hick,  of  the  42d  reg.  and 
the  light  infantry  battalion  in  maj.- 
gen.  Howard’s  brgade,  command¬ 
ed  by  maj.  M ‘Donnell,  of  the  92d 
reg.  and  the  light  infantry  battalion 
of  the  king’s  German  legion,  com¬ 
manded  by  maj.  Ally,  of  the  3d 
battalion  of  the  line,  and  by  the 
2d  battalion  of  the" 83d  reg,  under 
maj.  Carr.  These  troops  main¬ 
tained  their  position  $  but  having- 
observed  the  repeated  efforts  which 
the  enemy  were  making  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  village,  and  being- 
aware  of  the  advantage  which  they 
would  derive  from  the  possession, 
m  their  subsequent  operations,  I 
re-inforced  the  village  successively 
with  the  71st  reg.  under  the  hon. 
lieut.-coh  Cadogan,  and  the  79th, 
under  lieut.-col.  Cameron,  and  the 
24th  under  maj.  Chamberlain.  The 
former,  at  the  head  of  the  71st 
reg.  charged  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  lrom  the  part  of  tire  village 
of  which  they  had  obtained  a  mo¬ 
mentary  possession.  Nearly  at 
this  time  lieut.-col.  Williams  was 
unfortunately  wounded,  (but  I  hope 
not  dangerously,)  and  the  com¬ 
mand  devolved  upon  iieut.-ccl. 
Cameron,  of  the  79th  reg.  The 
contest  continued  till  night,  when 
our  troops  remained  in  possession 
of  the  whole.  I  then  withdrew 
the  light  infantry  battalions  and 
the  83d  reg.  leaving  tire  71  st  and 
79th  regiments  only  in  the  village, 
and  the  2d  batt.  24th  reg.  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  On  the  4th  the  enemv 
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we  had  occupied  on  the  Duas  Casas 
river ;  and  during  that  night  they 
moved  gen.  Junot’s  corps  from 
Alameda  to  the  left  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  6th  corps,  oppo¬ 
site  to  Fuentes  de  Honor.  From 
the  course  of  the  reconnoissance  of 
the  4th,  I  had  imagined  that  the 
enemy  would  endeavour  to  obtain 
possession  of  Fuentes  de  Honor, 
and  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  troops  behind  that  village,  by 
crossing  the  Duas  Casas  at  Poya 
Velho;  and  in  the  evening  I  moved 
the  7th  division,  under  maj.-gen. 
Houstoun,  to  the  right,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  protect  that  passage. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  8th 
corps  appeared  in  two  columns, 
with  ail  the  cavalry,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  valley  of  .the  Duas 
Casas  to  Poya  Velho ;  and  as  the 
6th  and  9th  corps  also  made  a 
movement  to  the  left,  the  light 
division,  which  had  been  brought 
back  from  thg.  neighbourhood  of 
Alameda,  was  sent  with  the  ca¬ 
valry  under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton 
to  support  maj.-gen.  Houstoun, 
whilst  the  1st  and  3d  divisions 
made  a  movement  to  their  right 
along  the  ridge  between  the  Turon 
and  Duas  Casas  rivers,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  6th  and  9th  corps 
on  the  right  of  the  Duas  Casas. 
The  8th  corns  attacked  maj.-gen. 
Houstoun’s  advanced  guard,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  c5th  r eg,  under  maj. 
MTntosb,  and  the  2d  Portuguese 
Cr^adores,  under  lieut.-col.  Nixon, 
and  obliged  them  to  retire  ;  and 
they  retired  in  good  order,  al¬ 
though  with  some  loss.  The  8th 
corps  being  thus  established  in 
Poya  Velho,  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
turned  the  right  of  the  7th  divisior, 
between  Poya  Velho  and  Nave 
D’Aver,  from  which  last  place. 
Don  Julian  Sanchez  had  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  retire $  and  the  cavalry 

charged. 
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charged.  The  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  the  enemy’s  ca¬ 
valry  was  met  by  two  or  three 
squadrons  of  the  different  regi¬ 
ments  of  British  dragoons,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  back,  and  col. 
la  Motte,  of  the  13th  chasseurs, 
and  some  prisoners  taken.  The 
main  body  were  checked,  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  retire  by  the  tire  of  maj.- 
gen.  Houstoun’s  division ;  and  I 
particularly  observed  the  chasseurs 
Britanniques,  under  lieut.-col  Eus¬ 
tace,  as  behaving  in  the  most  steady 
manner;  and  maj.-gen.  Houstoun 
mentions  in  high  terms  the  conduct 
of  a  detachment  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick’s  light  infantry.  Not- 
withstanding  that  this  charge  was 
repulsed,  1  was  determined  to  con¬ 
centrate  our  force  towards  the  left, 
and  to  move  the  7th  and  light  di¬ 
visions  and  the  cavalry  from  Poya 
Yelho  towards  Fuentes  de  Honor, 
and  the  other  two  divisions.  I 
had  occupied  Poya  Velho  and  that 
neighbourhood,  in  -hopes  that  I 
should  be  able  to  maintain  the 
communication  across  the  Coa  by 
Sabugal,  as  well  as  provide  for  the 
blockade,  which  objects,  it  was 
now  obvious,  were  incompatible 
with  each  other,  and  I  therefore 
abandoned  the  least  important,  and 
placed  the  light  division  in  reserve, 
in  rear  of  the  left  of  the  1st  divi¬ 
sion,  and  the  7th  division  on  some 
commanding  ground  beyond  the 
Turon,  which  protected  the  right 
flank  and  rear  of  the  1st  division, 
and  covered  our  communication 
with  the  Coa,  and  prevented  that 
of  the  enemy  with  Almeida,  by  the 
roads  between  the  Turon  and  that 
river.  The  movement  of  the  troops 
on  this  occasion  was  well  conduct¬ 
ed,  although  under  very  critical 
circumstances,  by  maj.-gen.  Ho us- 
tou  n,  brig. -gen.  Craufurd,  and 
iieut.-gen.  sir  Stapleton  Cotton. 
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The*7th  division  was  covered  in  its- 
passage  of  the  Turon  by  the  light 
division  under  brig. -gen.  Craufurd, 
and  this  last,  in  its  march  to  join 
the  1st  division,  by  the  British  ca¬ 
valry.  Our  position  thus  extended 
on  the  high  ground  from  the  Tu¬ 
ron  to  the  Duas  Casas.  The  7th 
division,  on  the  left  of  the  Turon, 
covered  the  rear  of  the  right ;  the 
1st  division,  in  two  lines,  were  on 
the  right  ;  col.  Ashworth’s  bri¬ 
gade,  in  two  lines,  in  the  centre ; 
the  3d  division,  in  two  lines,/ on  the 
left ;  the  light  division  and  British 
cavalry  in  reserve  ;  and  the  village 
of  Fuentes  de  Honor  in  front  of 
the  left.  Don  Julian’s  infantry 
joined  the  7th  division  in  Freneda  ; 
and  I  sent  him  with  his  cavalry  to 
endeavour  to  interrupt  the  enemy’s 
communication  with  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo.  The  enemy’s  efforts  on  the 
right  part  of  our  position,  after  it 
was  occupied  as  I  have  above  de¬ 
scribed,  were  confined  to  a  cannon¬ 
ade,  and  to  some  charges  with  their 
cavalry  upon  the  advanced  posts. 
The  piequets  of  the  1st  division, 
under  lieut.-col-  Hill  of  the  3 dreg, 
of  guards,  repulsed  one  of  these ; 
but  as  they  were  falling  back,  they 
did  not  see  the  ‘direction  of  another 
in  sufficient  time  to  form  to  oppose 
it,  and  lieut.-col  Hjll  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner,  and  many  men  wounded  and 
some  taken,  before  a  detachment 
of  the  British  cavalry  could  move 
up  to  their  support.  The  2d  batt. 
’4-2d  reg.  under  lord  Blantyre,  also 
repulsed  a  charge  of  the  cavalry 
directed  against  them.  They  like¬ 
wise  attempted  to  push  a  body  of 
light  infantry  down  the  ravine  of 
the  Turon  to  the  right  of  the  1st 
division  ;  which  were  repulsed  by 
the  light  infantry  of  the  guards,, 
under  lieut.-col.  Guise^  aided  by 
five  companies  of  the  35th,  under 
capt.  O’Hara.  Maj.-gen.  Nightm- 
(B  4)  gall 
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galliVas  wounded  in  the  course  of  the 
cannonade,  but  I  hope  not  severely, 

'  The  enemy’s  principal  effort  was 
throughout  this  day  again  directed 
against  Fuentes  de  Honor ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  whole  of 
the  6th  corps  was  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  day  employed  U> attack 
this  village,  they  could  never  gain 
more  than  a  temporary  possession 
of  it.  It  was  defended  by  the  24th, 
71st,  and  70th  regiments,  under  the 
command  of  cob  Cameron ;  and 
these  troops  were  supported  by  the 
light  infantry  battalions  in  the  3d 
division,  commanded  by  major 
Woodgate  ;  the  light  infantry  bat¬ 
talions  in  the  1st  division,  com¬ 
manded  by  maj.  Dick,  maj.  Mac¬ 
donald,  and  maj.  Aly  ;  the  6th 
Portuguese  Ca9adores,  commanded 
by  maj.  Pinto ;  by  the  light  com¬ 
panies  in  col.  Champlemonde’s 
Portuguese  brigade  under  cob  Sut¬ 
ton  ;  and  those  in  cob  Ashworth’s 
Portuguese  brigade  under  lieut.- 
col.  Pynn  ;  and  by  the  picquets  of 
the  3d  division,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  lion,  lieut.-coh  Trench. 
Lieut.-col.  Cameron' was  severely 
wounded  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
command  in  the  village  devolved 
upon  lieut.-col.  Cadog’an,  The 
troops  in  Fuentes  de  Honor  were 
besides  supported,  when  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  by  the  74th  regiment, 
under  maj.  Russel  Manners,  and 
the  83th  regiment,  under  lieut.-col. 
Wallace  belonging  to  cob  Mackin- 
non’s  brigade  ;  and  on  one  of  these  * 
occasions  the  88th,  with  the  71st, 
and  79th,  under  the  command  of 
cob  Mackinnon,  charged  the  ene- 
my,  and  drove  them  through  the 
village :  and  cob  Mackinnon  lias 
reported  particularly  the  conduct 
of  lieut.-ccb  Wallace,  brig. -major 
Wilde,  and  licut.  and  adjutant 
Stewart  of  the  88th  regiment.  The 
contest  again  lasted  in  this  quarter 
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till  night,  when  our  troops  still 
held  their  post  ;  and  from  that  time 
the  enemy  have  made  no  fresh  at¬ 
tempt  on  any  part  of  our  position, 
Tfe  enemy  manifested  an  intention 
to  attack  maj. -gen,  sir  W.  Erskine’s 
post  at  Aldea  dej  Bispo  on  the 
same  morning,  with  a  part  of  the 
2d  corps,  but  the  maj  .-gen.  sent 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  Liisitanian 
leqion  across  the  ford  of  the  Duas 
Casas,  which  obliged  them  to  re¬ 
tire.  In  the  course  of  last  night 
the  enemy  commenced  to  retire 
Horn  their  position  on  the  Duas 
Casas ;  and  this  morning  at  day¬ 
light  the  whole  were  in  motion.  I 
cannot  yet  decide  whether  this 
movement  is  preparatory  to  some 
fresh  attempt  to  raise  the  blockade 
of  Almeida,  oris  one  of  decided 
retreat ;  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  they  will  not  succeed  in 
the  first,  and  that  they  will  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  have  recourse  to  the  last. 
Their  superiority  in  cavalry  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  weak  state  of 
our  horses  Bom  recent  fatigue  and 
scarcity  of  forage  •,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  numbers  in  the  Portuguese 
brigade  of  cavalry  with  this  part 
of  the  army,  in  exchange  for  a 
British  brigade  sent  into  Estrema- 
dura  with  marshal  sir  W.  Beres- 
ford,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
measures  reported  to  have  been 
adopted  to  supply  the  horses  and 
men  with  food  on  the  service.  The 
result  of  a  general  action  brought 
on  by  an  attack  upon  the  enemy 
by  us  might,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  have  been  doubtful ;  and 
if  the  enemy  had  chosen  to  avoid 
it,  or  if  they  had  met  it,  they  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  coilec- 
tio’n  of  our  troops  to  fight  this  ac¬ 
tion,  to  thro\v  relief  into  Almeida. 
From  the  great  superiority  of  force 
to  which  we  have  been  opposed 
upon  this  occasion,  yonr  lordship 

will 
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j  will  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
j  officers  and  troops.  The  actions 
!  were  partial,  but  very  severe,  and 
j  our  loss  has  been  great ;  the  ene¬ 
my’s  loss  has  also  been  great ;  and 
they  left  400  killed  in  the  village 
of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  and  we  have 
many  prisoners.  I  particularly  re¬ 
quest  your  lordship’s  attention  to 
I  the  conduct  of  lieut.-col.  Williams, 

1  lieut.-col.  Cameron,  and  the  bon. 
j  lieut.-col.  Cadogan,  and  to  that  of 
j  eel.  Mackinnon,  and  lieut.-col. 

Kelly  of  the  24th  regiment,  and  of 
j  the  several  officers  commanding 
j  battalions  of  the  line  and  the  light 
j  infantry,  which -supported  the  troops 
I  in  Fuentes,  de  Honor.  Likewise 
j  to  that  of  major  MTntosh  of  the 
85th  regiment ;  of  lieut.-col.  Nixon 
of  the  2d  Capadores  ;  of  lieut.-col. 
Eustace  of  the  chasseurs  Brit'an- 
niques  ;  and  of  lord  Blantyre. 
Throughout  these  operations  I  have 
received  the  greatest  .  assistance 
from  lieut.-gen.  sir  B.  Spencer,  and 
all  the  general  officers  of  the  army ; 
and  from  the  adjutant-  and  quar¬ 
termaster-general,  and  the  officers 
of  their  several  departments,  and 
those  of  my  personal  staff.  From 
intelligence  from  marshal  sir  W. 
Beresford  I  learn  that  he  has  in¬ 
vested  Badaios,  on  the  left  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  is  moving  there 
stores  for  the  attack  of  the  place. 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  the  intelligence  has  been  con¬ 
firmed,  that  Joseph  Bonaparte 
passed  Valladolid,  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  on  the  27th  of  April,  ft  is 
not  denied  by  the  French  officers 
that  he  is  gone  to  Paris. 

Wellington. 

Villa  Formosa ,  May  10. 

Mv  lord, — The  enemy  retired 
i  on  the  8th  to  the  woods  between 
Espeja  Gallegos  and  Fuentes  de 
Honor,  in  which  position  the  whole 
army  were  collected  on  that  day 


and  yesterday,  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  of  the  second  corps 
which  continued  opposite  Ala¬ 
meda.  Last  night  the  whole/  broke 
up  and  retired  across  the  Azava* 
covering  their  retreat  by  their  nu¬ 
merous  cavalry  ;  and  this  day  the 
whole  have  retired  across  the  Ague- 
da,  leaving  Almeida  to  its  fate. 
The  second  corps  retired  by  the 
bridge  of  Barba  del  Puerco,  and 
the  ford  of  Val  d’  Espino  on  the 
Agueda.  Our  advanced  posts  are 
upon  the  Azava,  and  on  the  Low¬ 
er  Agueda ;  and  the  army  will  be 
tomorrow  in  the  cantonments  on 
the  Duas  Casas.  t 

BERKELEY  CAUSE. 

31.  As  introductory  to  the  follow-f- 
ing  article  we  may  observe  that  the 
earl  of  Berkeley  died  Aug.  8,  181 0. 
His  lordship  had  married  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  William  Cole,  bv 
whom  he  had  William  Frederick 
Fitzharding,  known  as  viscount 
Dursley,  six  other  sons,  and  two 
daughters.  The  fact  concerning 
the  time  of  his  marriage  had  been 
for  years  a  subject  of  much  con¬ 
versation  among  the  higher  circles  : 
but  within  these  two  or  three  years 
it  excited  a  more  general  interest* 
in  consequence  of  a  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  on  lord 
Dursley  taking  his  seat  as  member 
for  Gloucestershire,  and  qualifying 
as  the  heir  apparent  of  a  peer. 
The  subject  had  likewise  been 
brought  before  the  house  of  lords 
some  time  previously  to  this,  with 
the  view  of  removing  all  doubts 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  ti¬ 
tle  :  but  the  house  refused  to  go 
into  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  vra$ 
permature  during  his  lordship’s 
life-time.  His  lordship’s  will, 
dated  Aug.  31,  1810,  was  proved 
by  Mary  countess  of  Berkeley.  It 
comprises  yearly  eighty  sheets,  and 
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appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  with 
considerable  caution  and  circum¬ 
spection,  To  his  eldest  son,  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  time  as  lord  Dursley, 
he  g  ives  personal  property  to  the 
value  of  from  30,0©0/,  to  40,000/. 
T  o  Augustus,  Francis,  Thomas, 
George,  and  Craven,  7004  per 
annum  each,  besides  5,0004  each 
at  their  respectively  attaining  the 
age  of  21  years.  To  Mary,  Ca¬ 
roline,  and  Emily,  daughters,  4-004 
per  annum  each,  till  married  ; 
and  if  married  with  the  consent  of 
their  mother,  then  10,0004  each. 
Again,  upon  their  attaining  the 
age  of  21,  2004  per  annum  more 
tul  married  ;  and  upon  their  mo¬ 
ther’s  death,  5004  per  annum  till 
married.  All  the  foregoing  to  be 
charged  on  the  Berkeley  estates  in 
tire  county  of  Gloucester.  To  lord 
Parsley  (the 'eldest  son),  Berkeley 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs 
male  for  ever;  on  failurejof  heirs,  to 
the  other  sons  in  succession;  and, 
failing  them,  to  the  daughters  and 
their  issue  ;  and  failing  them,  to 
his  brother  (admiral  Beikeley)  and 
his  heirs.  His  estates  in  the  county 
oi  Sussex  are  bequeathed  to  his  son 
Maurice  and  his  issue  male  ;  which 
failing,  he  gives  to  the  third  and 
other  sons  down  to  Craven  ;  and 
failing  them,  then  to  his  daughters 
and  their  issue  for  ever.  It  is  pro- 
vided,  that  if  the  Sussex  estate 
should  devolve  to  the  possessor  of 
the  Gloucestershire  estate,  that  then 
the  interest  to  such  possessor  shall 
terminate  as  to  tire  said  Sussex 
estate,  which  is  made  a  remainder 
over.  The  paintings,  plate,  china, 
and  household  furniture  of  Berke¬ 
ley  Castle,  together  with  those  of 
Cranbrook  in  Middlesex,  to  de¬ 
scend  as  heir-looms;  but  all  the 
other  personal  property  therein  to 
rest  lor  ever  in  the  epuntess  Berko™ 
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ley.  There  are  powers  given  to 
children  .possessing  real  estates  to 
make  settlements.  A  like  power 
to  the  countess  to  devise  annuities, 
not  exceeding  a  sum  limited  ;  and 
also  a  devise  to  her  of  1,0004  im¬ 
mediately,  and  2,000/,  per  annum 
for  life,  charged  on  the  Glouces¬ 
tershire  estates  ;  together  with  the 
estates  in  Middlesex  for  life  ;Lugges 
Farm  for  life,  and  leasehold  house 
in  Spring  gardens  for  life,  and  she 
is  made  residuary  legatee  to  all  the 
rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  his 
property,  for  ever.  It  concludes 
with  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
legitimacy  of  lord  Dursley,  and 
finally  disinherits  all  and  every  of 
the  children  who  presume  to  dis¬ 
pute  his  title  and  legitimacy. 
There  are  matters  of  minor  inter¬ 
est.  The  foregoing  are  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  this  interesting 
document.  His  title  has  however 
been  disputed,  and  the  following 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  case. — Common  repu¬ 
tation  vras,  that  the  four  eldest  sons 
had  been  born  before  the  deceased 
lord  was  married  to  their  mother, 
the  present  countess  ;  but  her  lady¬ 
ship,  on  behalf  of  her  eldest  son, 
averred,  that  although  the»public 
solemnization  of  the  marriage  took 
place  after  the  birth  of  the  before- 
named  four  children,  yet  that  she  i 
had  been  privately  married  to  lord  * 
B.  before  their  birth  :  and,  to  es¬ 
tablish  this  statement,  an  entry  in 
a  parish  register  was  produced, 
which  entry,  it  is  alleged,  had,  for 
certain  reasons  of  pleasure  and 
convenience  on  the  part  of  lord 
Berkeley,  been  written  on  a  leaf  i 
that  was  pasted  down  in  the  regis¬ 
try-book  for  many  years,  until  upon 
the  present  occasion  it  was  wanted.  I 
The  truth  of  this  stray  is  what  the  j 
house  of  lords  lias  been  engaged 
in  inquiring  into.  The  clergyman  j 

who* 
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who  is  stated  to  have  made  the 
entry  in  the  register  is  dead  ;  and 
his  widow  has  declared  that  she 
does  not  believe  the  writing  to  be 
that  of  her  deceased  husband.  Mr. 
Tudor,  brother'  of  lady  Berkeley, 
however,  deposed,  that  he  was 
present  at  her  marriage  with  the 
late  earl  in  1785. — -Lady  Berke¬ 
ley  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Glos- 
sop,  of  Osbournby,  Lincolnshire 
(formerly  Mrs.  Cole).  She  con¬ 
tradicted  her  daughter  in  some  par- 
ticulars,  but  gave  her  evidence  in 
a  very  respectable  way.  The  old 
lady  has  always  lived  in  obscurity 
herself :  but  her  three  daughters 
have  risen  to  a  remarkable  eleva¬ 
tion  in  society  ;  one  is  the  present 
countess  of  Berkeley  ;  another 
married  a  gentleman,  who,  dying, 
left  her  possessed  of  7,0001.  a  year, 
and  she  is  now  the  wife  of  a  ne¬ 
phew  of  sir  F.  Baring  ;  and  the 
third  daughter  married  a  general 
in  the  army,  at  present  in  an  im¬ 
portant  command  in  America. 
The  evidence  adduced  is  extremely 
voluminous,  occupying  upwards  of 
800  pages  ;  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  which  are  the  statements 
of  Mrs.  Foote,  the  rev.  John  Cha¬ 
peau,  Mr.  Fend  all,  admiral  Pres¬ 
cott,  and  Maria  Lumley,— -of 
which  the  following  is  a  sketch. 
Minutes  of  evidence  given  before 

O  # 

the  committee  of  privileges  of 
the  house  of  lords,  to  whom 
the  petition  of  William  Fitzhard- 
ing  Berkeley,  claiming  as  of  right 
to  be  earl  of  Berkeley,  was 
referred. 

The  examination  of  lady  Berke¬ 
ley  took  up  several  clays.  It  stated 
in  substance  that  she  was  first  mar¬ 
ried  to  lord  Berkeley,  at  Berkeley, 
the  3d  of  March,  1785, — that  her 
brother,  William  Tudor,  was  the 
witness  to  the  marriage, — that  the 
reasons  for  concealing  it  origi¬ 


nated  with  lord  Berkeley,— that  she 
never  lived  with  her  sister,  Susan¬ 
nah  Turner,  after  her  first  mar¬ 
riage,  because  she  (Mrs.  T.)  was 
living  under  the  roof  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  she  was  not  married, 
— that  she  never  applied  to  lord 
Berkeley  to  marry  her,  but  was 
rather  unwilling  that  the  second 
marriage,  which  was  at  Lambeth, 
May  16,  1796,  should  take  place, 
on  account  of  her  elder  children, 
— -that  she  never  disclosed  her  first 
marriage  to  either  her  mother  or 
her  two  sisters  ;  but  that  she  had 
given  her  mother  reason  to  believe 
she  was  married,  or  she  would  not 
have  lived  with  her,  which  she  did 
in  1786,  for  a  few  months,  during 
her  lying-in  of  the  present  claimant, 

Ann  .Foote  was  called  in,  and 
having  been  sworn,  was  examin¬ 
ed  as  follows : 

Where  were  you  living  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1784  ? — At 
Broughton  Malherd,  in  the  cotinty 
of  Kent,  40  miles  from  London. 

Did  you  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year  receive  into  your  employment 
a  lady,  who  is  now  lady  Berkeley  ? 
— Yes,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1784. 

How  do  you  recollect  with  di¬ 
stinctness  the  day  and  year  when 
that  event  took  place  ? — Having 
entered  it  in  a  pocket-book. 

You  have  lately  referred,  to  re¬ 
fresh  your  memory  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ? — Yes. 

Where  wgs  the  engagement 
ma5e  with  lady  Berkeley  ? — At 
Gloucester. 

In  what  capacity  was  she  with 
you  ? — As  lady’s  maid. 

In  any  other  character  ? — No  ; 
assisting  in  the  house  sometimes, 
but  as  lady’s  maid  principally  ;  as 
upper  servant. 

Occasionally  assisting  the  house¬ 
maid  ? — Sometimes. 

Was  she  instructed  before  she 
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came  into  your  service  in  hair-dress¬ 
ing  in  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

Who  paid  for  that  ? — My  hus¬ 
band. 

How  much  ?  — I  think  a  guinea : 
I  am  not  quite  sure ;  it  might  be 
two  ;  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

That  was  paid  to  a  hair  dress¬ 
er  at  Gloucester  to  instruct  her, 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  her 
to  be  a  lady’s  maid  ? — -Yes,  exact¬ 
ly  so. 

Was  any  thing  besides  advanced 
while  she  was  at  Gloucester,  be¬ 
fore  she  came  into  vour  service  ? — - 
No,  I  think  not. 

Was  there  any  money  advanced 
to  buy  her  any  clothes?— -Yes,  there 
was  something  paid  :  a  friend  en¬ 
gaged  her  for  me  ;  there  was  some¬ 
thing. 

How  long  did  she  live  with  you  ? 

• — From  March  to  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  about  10  months. 

What  rate  of  wages  did  she  re¬ 
ceive  from  you  ? — I  cannot  recollect 
that  exactly  ;  she  was  paid  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  ;  I  cannot  exactly 
recollect  how  much. 

Have  you  got  any  receipt  for 
•wages  at  the  end  of  that  year  ? — 
Yes  ;  for  her  wages  in  part. 

Have  the  goodness  to. produce  it. 

The  witness  produced  a  paper, 
and  the  same  was  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

December  27th,  1784. 

“  Rccd  cf  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foote, 

five  pounds,  for  wages  due  Jan. 

4th,  1785,  in  full  of  all  demands, 

bv  me,  “Mary  Cole.” 

- 

Was  that  signed  by  the  person 
who  was  with  you  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  her  signature. 

When,  in  point  of  fact,  did  this 
person  leave  you  ? — About  the 
28th  of  December,  I  believe. 

Did  you,  before  she  left  you, 
receive  any  application  from  her 
lister  upon  that  subject? — Yes  j  I 
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received  a  request  from  her  sister 
that  she  might  leave  me  rather 
before  the  month  of  warning  was 
expired. 

Have  the  goodness  to  produce 
that  request  that  she  should  leave 
you.  — I  have  not  it  with  me  at 
this  moment. 

It  was  soon  after  that  request 
was  received  by  you  that  lady 
Berkeley  left  you  ? — Almost  imme¬ 
diately  :  I  cannot  say  how  soon,' 
but  almost  immediately. 

Then  a  letter  was  shown  to  the 
witness,  and  she  was  asked — Is  that 
the  letter  you  received  ? — This  is 
the  request  which  I  received. 

The  same  was  read  as  follows  : — • 

“  Madam — Actuated  by  the  ge¬ 
nerosity  of  your  carictor  I  take  the 
Libirty  cf  Scribeling  to  you  Big- 
ing  if  it  will  not  be  Too  great  a 
faver  that  my  sister  may  come  to 
Town  the  week  after  Christmas  as 
I  am  obliged  to  go  in  the  Country 
the  week  following  and  shod  be 
happy  to  see  her  before  I  go  I  Beg 
Madam  I  may  not  make  it  Hill 
convenant  to  you  or  give  you  the 
smallest  Truble  would  readier  suf¬ 
fer  any  disopointment  my  selfe 
then  be  thought  impirtinant  or  re¬ 
gardless  of  your  faver  to  my  sis¬ 
ter,  She  poor  thing  has  long  been 
in  want  of  a  friend  and  She  tells  me 
but  for  your  kindness  to  her  she 
would  have  been  more  unfortunate 
exkuse  me  Madam  for  savin?  Hea- 

j  i  1 

ven  will  reward  your  generous 
condecention  to  My  sister  and  Be- 
leave  me  I  am  with  real  humility 
your  humble  Sirvant. 

“  S.  Turnour.” 

How  soon  before  lady  Berkeley 
left  your  service  did  you  receive 
that  letter  ? — About  a  fortnight,  I 
believe  ;  I  am  not  sure. 

During  the  period  of  lady  Berke¬ 
ley  living  in  your  service,  do  you 
know  at  any  time  of  her  having 

any 
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I  any  meeting  with  lord  Berkeley  ? 

:  —No. 

Had  you  ever  the  least  reason  or 
i  ground  to  suspect  that  any  commu¬ 
nication  or  intercourse  of  any  kind 
was  troino  on  between  them  ? — Not 
the  smallest. 

Did  you  ever  perceive  in  her  at¬ 
tire  or  dress  any  thing  that  indicat¬ 
ed  she  was  supplied  with  money 
from  any  quarter  ? — No,  not  the 
least. 

William  Feudal /,  esq.  examined  as 
follows  : 

Are  you  not  a  barrister  by  pro¬ 
fession  ? — Yes,  lam. 

Where  is  your  principal  place  of 
residence  ? — In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gloucester. 

Can  you  recollect  particularly 
whether  you  attended  the  quarter 
sessions  at  Gloucester  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1785  ? — Yes ;  I 
certainly  did. 

Did  you  attend  those  quarter 
1  sessions,  the  July  sessions,  at  the  city 
of  Gloucester  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  on  the  day  on 
which  the  sessions  ended,  or  on  any 
day  during  the  sessions,  your  walk¬ 
ing  cut  after  dinner  into  a  part  of 
the  town  called  Bell-lane  l — I  do. 

Which  day  was  that  ? — On  the 
Wednesday. 

Did  you  there  observe  any  person 
looking  out  of  a  window  in  a  house 
there  ? — I  did; 

Who  was  it  ? — The  present  lady 
Berkeley^. 

Wliat  house  was  it  that  you  saw 
that  person  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  of  ? — It  was  a  corner  house, 
the  front  of  which  was  in  South- 
gate-street,  and  part  of  it  in  Bell- 
lane. 

Was  there  any  other  person  in 
her  company,  or  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  the  same  time  ? — I  think 
not ;  not  looking  out  of  the  window. 


Were  you  at  that  time  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  that  lady  ? — I  was  not. 

Had  you  ever  spoken  to  her  be¬ 
fore  ? — Never. 

Had  you  ever  been  in  her  com* 
pany  before  ? — Never. 

Upon  seeing  that  person  looking 
out  of  window,  what  did  you  do  ?— 
I  kissed  my  hand  to  her,  I  believe  ; 
I  saluted  in  some  way  or  other, 
either  by  pulling  off  my  hat  or 
shaking  my  hand,  or  in  some  way 
or  other. 

State  every  particular  that  you 
can  recollect.— Either  by  taking 
my  hat  off,  or  kissing  my  hand,  I 
showed  an  intention  of  waiting 
upon  her  if  she  would  allow  me. 
I,  in  consequence,  went  up  stairs 
into  the  room. 

Afteryou  had  made  these  signals, 
how  were  they  received  by  the 
lady  ? — Th  ey  were  neither  assented 
to,  nor  dissented  from,  that  I  re¬ 
collect,  and  the  door  was  open,  and 
I  went  up. 

After  you  had  made  these  sir- 
,  nals,  did  the  lady  withdraw  from 
the  window  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
that  she  did. 

W as  there  any  thing  discourag¬ 
ing  from  the  window  to  prevent 
your  going  up  stairs  ? — Certainly 
not. 

Proceed  in  your  statement.— I 
went  up  stairs  j  I  entered  into  that 
common  conversation  that  a  man 
would  enter  into. 

Upon  going  up  stairs,  did  you 
find  any  body  in  the  company  of 
that  lady,  and  what  room  did  you 
go  into  ? — I  went  into  a  room  up 
one  pair  of  stairs,  and  I  am  pretty 
confident  that  the  sister  of  that  lady, 
Mrs.  Farreu,  was  with  her  in  the. 
room  when  I  went  in. 

Have  the  goodness  to  proceed  in 
giving  an  account  of  what  passed 
with  thdse  two  females. — I  sat 
with  them,  and  I  rather  believe, 
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but  I  am  not  confident,  whether  I 
drank  tea  with  them  that  afternoon 
or  not  ;  I  sat  with  them  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour;  I  should 
rather  suppose  I  might  stay  pro¬ 
bably  die  greater  part  of  an  hour. 

During  that  hour  you  think  you 
drank  tea  with  them  ? — I  rather 
think  I  did,  but  I  am  not  confident. 

How  did  you  introduce  yourself, 
cr  begin  the  conversation  with  these 
ladies,  you  being  a  stranger  ? — It 
is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time 
to  say  how  I  did  it ;  I  certainly 
paid  that  attention  to  a  very  hand¬ 
some  woman  whom  I  found  there, 
which  a  man  might  be  very  natu¬ 
rally  expected  to  pay . 

By  that  person  you  have  so  de¬ 
scribed,  which  of  the  sisters  do  you 
mean  so  to  describe : — Lady  Berke¬ 
ley. 

You  knew  the  other  to  be  Mrs. 
Barren,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Barren  you 
•knew  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  knew 
it  at  the  time  ;  but  when  I  repeated 
my  visit  I  knew  it  certainly  ;  I  can¬ 
not  take  upon  me  to  say  I  knew  it 
that  day. 

Was  it  to  lady  Berkeley  your  at¬ 
tentions  were  particularly  directed  ? 
— Certainly. 

How  were  you  received  ? — Not 
particularly  objected  to,  and  with 
no  particular  degree  of  forward¬ 
ness  ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  there 
was  any  thing  particularly  forward 
in  lady  Berkeley’s  conduct ;  nor 
did  she  appear  offended  with  my 
conduct. 

She  conversed  familiarly  with 
you  ? — Yes. 

During  the  time  you  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  yourself  accepta¬ 
ble,  was  there  any  thing  to  discou¬ 
rage  you  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
object  ? — I  do  not  take  upon  me  to 
say  that  there  was  any  thing  either 
particularly  encouraging  or  discou- 
raging  •  there  was  a  conversation 


passed  between  us,  but  I  should 
suppose  that  conversation  which  is 
likely  to  take  place  between  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced. 

W as  there  any  thing  passed  du¬ 
ring  that  visit  which  led  you  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  suppose  that  that 
lady  was  a  married  woman  r — Cer¬ 
tainly  nothing. 

Did  you  then  consider  her  to  be  ■ 
a  young  unmarried  woman  r — [Mr. 
serjeant  Best  objected  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.] 

Did  you  at  any  time  afterwards 
renew  your  visit  ? — Yes  ;  either  the 
next,  or  the  following  day  ;  I  think 
not  till  the  Friday.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon,  I  recollect  perfectly  well. 

I  should  think  about  seven  o’clock ; 
it  was  after  dinner. 

When  you  went  into  the  lane  did 
you  then  see  any  person  at  the  win¬ 
dow  : — No  ;  I  did  not. 

Did  you  then  go  into  the  house  ; 
—I  did. 

Was  the  door  open  or  shut: — 
The  door  was,  as  it  generally  was, 
open  ;  it  was  not  the  door  of  the 
house,  but  a  private  door  in  the 
lane. 

Y on  had  not  occasion  to  knock  at 
the  door  previously,  or  to  see  whe-' 
ther  there  was  any  servant  attend¬ 
ing  ? — No  ;  I  had  not. 

Into  what  room  did  you  go  on 
going  in  r — Into  a  room  up  one  pair 
of  stairs,  looking  out  to  Southgale- 
street. 

Was  that  the  same  room  you  had 
been  in  before  : — Yes,  it  was. 

Who  was  in  the  room  when  you 
went  in  r — I  think  only  lady  Berke¬ 
ley. 

What  passed  on  your  going  in — 
how  did  you  introduce  yourself? — 
I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  state 
that ;  but  that  I  intimated,  that 
having  visited  her  before,  I  wished 
to  visit  her  again,  and  was  come  i:i 

consequence. 
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j  consequence.  It  is  impossible  for 
|  me  to  state  at  this  distance  of  time 
ij  the  particular  language  that  I  used. 

Had  you  any  business  with  the 
I  lady  ? — No. 

How  long  did  you  stay  with  the 
lady  the  second  time  ? — I  should 
suppose  about  the  same  time  as  the 

first. 

Upon  this  second  visit  did  you 
drink  tea  there  ? — I  think  I  did  ;  I 
am  pretty  confident  I  did  the  second 

time. 

Who  was  in  her  company  ? — I  do 
not  believe  any  body  but  ourselves. 

Was  any  surprise  intimated,  or 
any  objection  intimated  from  lady 
Berkeley  when  you  first  came  the 
second  time  ? — Not  that  I  can  re¬ 
collect.  I  think  certainly  not. 

You  have  stated  that  you  think 
you  drank  tea  there,  and  that  you 
drank  tea  with  lady  Berkeley  a- 
lone  ?- — I  am  pretty  confident  I  did  : 
the  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that 
she  was  alone  at  that  time. 

Do  you  recollect  from  whom  the 
invitation  to  drink  tea  came  ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  proceeded  from  yourself  or 
the  lady  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that 
she  gave  me  any  invitation  ;  I  am 
confident  that  she  did  not. 

How  came  you.  to  stay  to  drink 
tea  there? — It  was  my  intention; 
and  I  professed  an  intention  that  I 
came  to  diink  tea  with  her. 

Upon  your  saying  that,  what 
did  lady  Berkeley  say  ?-— She  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  it. 

Y  ou  were  alone  during  this  visit, 
as  you  think? — Certainly  part  of 
the  time,  if  not  the  whole. 

State  what  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  you  during 
this  second  visit. — It  is  impossible 
for  me;  at  this  distance  of  time,  pre¬ 
cisely  to  state  the  whole  of  the 
conversation  ;  I  certainly  professed 
myself  an  admirer  of  her’s. 

-•  In  what  way  were  those  profes- 
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sions  received  ? — Not  with 'any  sur¬ 
prise  certainly ;  but  at  that  time 
certainly  no  particular  marks  of  en¬ 
couragement  were  given  me. 

During  this  second  visit,  did  any 
thing  pass  from  lady  Berkeley,  or 
was  any  thing  said  oy  her,  intimat¬ 
ing  that  she  was  a  married  woman  ? 
— No  ;  certainly  not. 

Did  you  repeat  your  visits  after 
that  again  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

When  ? — I  should  suppose  the 
very  next  day.  I  think  on  the  Sa¬ 
turday  :  and  I  think  once  after- 
wards. 

It  was  then  four  times  in  the 
whole  ? — I  think,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  it  was  four  times  in  the 
whole  ;  I  joined  the  circuit  either 
the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  follow¬ 
ing,  at  Hereford. 

You  visited  four  times  at  this 
house  ? — I  think  four  times.  I 
think  I  may  venture  confidently  to 
say  that. 

As  to  the  visit  the  third  time ;  in 
what  part  of  tfie  day  was  that 
paid  ? — It  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Did  you  stay  tea  the  third  time  ? 
—I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

During  the  third  time  did  you 
see  lady  Berkeley  ? — Yes. 

In  company  with  any  body ;  or 
alone  ?— Whether  the  sister, might 
be  present  part  of  the  time  or  not, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

Can  you  recollect  whether,  du¬ 
ring  any  part  of  the  visit,  you  and 
lady  Berkeley  were  left  alone  toge¬ 
ther  ?— Yes,  certainly,  we  were  part 
of  the  time. 

D  uring  this  third  visit,  was  any 
objection  intimated  by  lady  Berke¬ 
ley  to  those  visits  which  you  paid  ? — 
Not  any  that  I  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  that 
enables  you  to  state  at  whose  house 
this  was  where  the  lady  was  ? — I 
did  know  whose  house  it  was  in  the 
course  of  my  visiting,  but  on  what 

particular 
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particular  day  I  cannot  recollect. 
Mr.  Farrcii,  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Farreii,  came  into  the  room,  whom 
I  had  known  some  years  before, 
and  [  immediately  recognised  him  : 
whether  this  was  his  house  or  not,  I 
cannot  particularly  say. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Farren 
came  into  the  room,  was  there  any 
female  in  the  room  except  lady 
Berkeley  ? — No  ;  I  remember  per¬ 
fectly  well  there  was  not. 

State  what  was  passing  between 
you  and  lady  Berkeley  at  the  time 
Mr.  Farren  came  into  the  room  : — 
Premising  that  nothing  criminal,  I 
solemnly  declare,  ever  did  pass  be¬ 
tween  lady  Berkeley  and  myself,  I 
must  submit  to  their  lordships  that 
circumstances  might  occur  which 
it  might  be  very  unpleasant  to  state. 
Occasional  liberties  might  be  taken, 
and  perhaps  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Farren  came  in,  something  of  that 
sort  might  be  passing  ;  but  I  most 
solemnly  declare,  that  nothing  cri¬ 
minal  ever  passed  between  lady 
Berkeley  and  myself. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  li¬ 
berties,  if  any,  that  were  passing 
when  Mr.  Barren  come  into  the 
room  ? — I  certainly  was  taking  liber¬ 
ties  with  lady  Berkeley  at  that  time, 
-unquestionably. 

W as  it  with  or  against  her  con¬ 
sent  ? — Certainly  with  a  degree  of 
reluctance  on  her  part. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  li¬ 
berties  you  were  taking  ?■ — I  was 
saluting  her. 

Were  you  upon  the  ground  with 
her  ? — I  rather  think,  not,  but  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  particularly  to  say. 
There  was  a  moment,  I  believe, 
when  by  accident  she  had  slipped 
off  her  chair  ;  and  whether  it  was  at 
that  time  when  Mr.  Farren  came 
in,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say. 

During  any  part  of  that  time, 
was  any  the  least  intimation  given 


you  by  lady  Berkeley  that  she  was 
a  married  woman  ? — Certainly  not. 

Did  you  receive  from  lady  Berke¬ 
ley  during  this  time,  or  at  any  time 
cjuring  the  visits,  any  reprimand  or 
condemnation  of  what  had  passed  ? 
— Lady  Berkeley  certainly  did  ex¬ 
press  reluctance  at  liberties  that  I 
attempted  to  take. 

Was  that  during  the  period  those 
liberties  were  taking,  or  before  or 
after  them  ? — She  expressed  a  re¬ 
luctance  every  time  I  attempted  to- 
take  any  liberties  of  that  kind,  cer¬ 
tainly. 

j 

After  that  passed,  had  you  any 
communication  with  lady  Berkeley 
after  you  went  to  Hereford? — When 
I  was  at  Hereford  I  wrote  to  lady 
Berkeley. 

Did  you  receive  any  letter  from 
lady  Berkeley  ? — I  did. 

Is  that  letter  in  existence,  or  is  it 
destroyed  ? — It  is  lost ;  I  believe  I 
may  say  destroyed. 

State,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the 
contents  of  that  letter. 

The  contents  of  lady  Berkeley’s 
letter  were  rather  of  a  favourable 
expression  towards  me.  It  begins 
with  a  complaint  of  my  making 
a  request  to  her  to  meet  me  alone, 
unaccompanied  by  any  female 
friend  ;  that  if  my  intentions  were 
honourable  towards  her,  I  should 
rather  have  desired  her  to  bring 
some  female  friend  with  her,  whose 
presence  would  have  prevented  any 
improper  circumstances  taking 
place  at  the  meeting ;  which  was 
pretty  near  the  whole,  at  least  that 
was  the  substance  of  the  letter  I 
received  from  her  ladyship. 

Can  you  at  all  recollect  in  what 
way  the  letter  began  ? — I  certainly 
do  recollect  the  first  expression,  and 
I  think  I  can  venture  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  say  that  it  began  with 
these  words  : — ££  Maria,  with  equal 
heart,  sics  down  to  answer  the  let¬ 
ter 
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?  :er  she  has  received.”  I  beg  leave 
state,  that  it  was  the  peculiarity 
J  Y  the  expression  that  made  that 
mpression  upon  me,  that  I  am 
;onfident  I  can  state  it  correctly. 
As  you  stated  that  you  had  been 

Ii  considerable  time  resident  in  the 
:ounty  of  Gloucester,  Daring  the 
:ime  of  your  residence  there,  did 
lord  Berkeley  and  his  lady  ever  pass 
as  man  and  wife  l — I  never  under¬ 
stood  that  they  did. 

During  all  that  time,  what  name 
did  lady  Berkeley  go  by  ? — Tudor, 
I  believe  ;  the  letter  that  she  wrote 
to  me  was  signed  merely  Maria; 
there  was  no  surname  added  to  it. 

During  the  time  she  lived  with 
lord  Berkeley  did  she  pass  as  his  wife  ? 
—Certainly  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

Cross-examined. 

Have  not  you  and  the  late  lord 
Berkeley  had  several  quarrels  ?— 
None  ever.  * 

The  rev .  Mr.  Chapeau  examined. 
States  an  application  from  lord 
Berkeley,  in  January  17S7»  to  chris¬ 
ten  a  natural  child  of  his,  which  was 
done — States  his  being  intimate  in 
the  family. 

Examination  proceeded  in. 
During  all  the  time  of  the  inti¬ 
macy  subsisting  between  you  and 
lord  Berkeley,  did  lord  Berkeley 
pass  as  a  married  or  single  man? — 
As  a  single  man.  I  recollect  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  passed  on  coming 
from  shooting  one  day.  It  was 
lord  Berkeley’s  custom  to  ask, 
where  miss  Tudor  was ;  and  the 
servant  that  answered  the  question 
said,  “  My  lady  Berkeley  is  in  the 
pleasure-grounds.”  To  which  lord 
Berkeley  answered,  “  You  fool, 
whom  do  you  mean  by  lady  Berke¬ 
ley  ? — I  have  no  lady  Berkeley  be¬ 
longing  to  me  but  my  mother.” 
That  servant  repeated  that  once  af¬ 
ter  that,  but  never  afterwards. 
1811. 
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You  represented  that  you  had 
seen  lord  Berkeley  at  Spring-gar¬ 
dens  on  his  return  from  the  house 
of  lords,  when  he  went  to  claim  a 
former  marriage  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  see  lady  Berkeley  there  ? 
— Both,  at  Spring-gardens. 

Did  you  hear  lady  Berkeley  say 
any  thing-  upon  that  occasion  ? — I 
sat  in  the  dining-parlour  with  ad¬ 
miral  Prescott,  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  carriage  drove  up  :  when 
the  carriage  drove  up,  lady  Berke¬ 
ley  got  out  of  the  carriage  first ; 
my  lord  Berkeley  was  detained  with 
his  porter  in  the  hall  ;  lady  Berke¬ 
ley  being  hi  st,  had  flounced  ,  down 
in  a  chair,  and  looked  heated  and 
disappointed,  saying,  “  No  more 
iniquity  for  me.  My  children  snail 
go  to  their  church,  and  shall  read 
their  Bible,  and  shall  tread  the  path 
of  truth  and  virtue.” 

At  any  time  did  lady  Berkeley 
relate  to  you  any  circumstances 
respecting  her  history  ? — She  did. 

Have  the  goodness  to  repeat 
them. — About  October,  I  cannot 
recollect  to  say  in  what  year  ex¬ 
actly,  I  think:  it  must  be  about 
1787. 

The  witness  said,  When  I  came 
into  the  parlour  to  shelter  myself, 
T  believe  it  was  from  rain,  miss 
Tudor  was  discharging  a  servant 
she  had  out  of  the  country,  and 
persuading  this  girl  to  return  to  her 
friends'  in  the  country,  telling  her 
she  would  pay  her  stage-coach  if  she 
would.  She  refused,  saying,  she 
liked tostay  in  London  better.  Upon 
which  miss  Tudor  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  think  the  girl  extremely 
obstinate ;  and  that  a  girl  with  a 
good  countenance,  and  dismissed 
from  service  without  money,  would 
be  sure  to  fall  a  prey  to  some  man 
or  other.  In  this  situation,  said 
she,  I  was  once  myself ;  bet  having 
a  friend  of  my  mother’s,  whose 
(E)  name 
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name  I  recollected,  and  whose 
house  I  found  out,  very  luckily 
was  received  with  kindness  ;  but 
that  kindness  did  not  last  long,  for 
he  came  to  me  and  said,  “  Mary, 
you  must  not  stay  longer  under  my 
roof;  I  have  lived  in  good  esteem 
among  my  neighbours,  and  the 
young  people  will  laugh  at  me  if 
you  continue,  and  the  old  people 
will  despise  me  ;  therefore,  child, 
you  must  go  down  to  your  friends 
at  Gloucester.”  I  said  to  her,  “  I 
hope  that  he  did  not  turn  you  out 
without  some  money !”  “  No,”  she 
said,  “  he  did  not  ;  he  gave  me  a 
very  handsome  present  ;  and  with 
that  present  I  quitted  his  house  and 
went  to  my  sister  Ann  Farren, 
whom  I  found  with  a  sore  breast, 
two  or  three  children  extremely 
diseased  and  dirty,  and  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Sheffield,  an  old 
servant  in  the  family,  who  came 
upon  her  necessitous  situation  to 
assist  them.  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  send  for  a  surgeon  to  mv 
sister  ;  the  next  thing  was  to  have 
the  children  cleaned  and  clothed, 
and  that  dipped  very 'deep  into  my 
present.  I  remunerated  Mrs.  Shef¬ 
field  for  her  kindness,  and  then, 
disliking  my  situation  under  my 
sister,  took  up  my  little  bundle  and 
marched  to  my  sister  Susan’s.  I 
took  up  the  knocker  ;  but  recollect¬ 
ing  that  my  mother  had  given  me 
strict  orders  never  to  speak  to  my 
sister  .Susan  any  more,  1  laid  it 
down  again  quietly,  and  took  a 
turn  to  reflect  upon  my  disobedi¬ 
ence  ;  but  when  I  thought  of  re¬ 
turning  to  all  that  misery  at  my 
sister’s, — my  sister  screaming  with 
pain,  and  the  children  almost  fa¬ 
mished  with  h unger, — 1  faced  about, 
went  to  my  sister  Susan’s  or.ee  a- 
gain  ;  took  up  the  knocker  and 
gave  a  loud  rap.  Who  should 
come  to  the  door,  but  (as  if  it  had 
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been  on  purpose)  my  sister  Susai 
herself,  dressed  out  in  all  the  para 
phernalia  of  a  fine  lady  going  tc 
the  Opera  !  She  took  me  in  he 
arms,  carried  me  into  the  oarlour 
and  gave  me  refreshment ;  begai 
to  tear  a  great  many  valuable  lace, 
of  16*.  a  yard,  to  equip  me  for  thf 
Opera  ;  and  when  I  was  so  dressec 
I  looked  like  a  devil.  1  went  tc 
the  Opera  and  was  entertained  witl 
it,  and  at  night  returned  again  tc 
my  sister’s,  and  there  I  found  a 
table  well  spread  ;  not  knowing  that 
my  sister  ever  had  any  fortune. 
At  table  were  lord  Berkeley,  sir 
Thomas  Kipworth,  I  think  a  Mr: 
Marriot,  and  a  Mr-  Howorth :  the 
evening  went  off  very  dull,  andJ 
they  soon  left  the  place.  The  next 
night  we  went  to  the  play'  in  the 
same  manner,  and  returned  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  no  other 
difference  than  a  young  barrister,- 
whom  I  thought  agreeable  ;  and  if 
I  had  been  frequently  with  hirer 
should  have  liked  him  very  much. 
When  they  went  away  I  requested, 
my  sister  to  give  me  a  cheerful 
evening  that  we  might  recount  over 
our  youthful  stories  ;  a  day  was  fix¬ 
ed,  and  our  supper  was  a  roast 
fowl,  sausages,  and  a  bowl  of 
punch.  In  the  midst  of  our  mirth  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
in  rushed  two  ruffians,  one  seizing 
my  sister  by  the  right  hand  and 
the  other  by  the  left,  trying  to  drag 
her  cut  of  the  house  in  order  to 
carry  her  to  a  spunging-house.  She 
told  me  the  men  declared  they 
would  not  quit  Susan  her  sister  un¬ 
less  they  recei  ved  a  hundred  guineas. 
She  fainted  away  :  then,  when  she 
came  to  herself  she  found  lord 
Berkeley  standing  by  her  sister  Su¬ 
san,  who  was  not  there  before. 
Miss  Tudor  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
desired  my  lord  Berkeley  to  liberate 
her  sister ;  that  she  had  no  money 

herself 
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lerself  to  do  it,  and  if  he  would  do 
|c,  he  mieht  do  whatever  he  would 
kith  her  own  person  :  he  paid  down 
one  hundred  guineas  ;  the  ruffians 
I  nil  ted  their  hold,  and  my  lord 
Carried  off  the  lady. 

In  the  conclusion,  did  the  lady 
'ay  any  thing? — Yes;  she  said, 

IC  Mr.  Chapeau,  I  have  been  as 
much  sold  as  any  lamb  that  goes  to 
die  shambles.” 

You  state  you  had  been  more  or 
jess  inhabits  of  intimacy  with  lord 
derkedey,  and  lived  a  great  deal  in 
his  society  ;  Did  lord  Berkeley  ever 
make  any  communication  to  you  of 
my  matter  of  confidence  on  any 
.ubject  whatever  ;  any  secret  confi¬ 
dential  communication  relative  to 
lis  affairs,  or  other  matters  ? — A 
housand,  if  I  had  memory  to  re¬ 
nin  them.  If  you  please,  I  do 
lot  think  I  can  go  on,  but  I  will 
:ry.  Lord  Berkeley  and  I  used  to 
ride,  when  we  were  alone,  five  days 
n  the  week  together..  Once  he 
said,  “  O,  dear  Chapeau,  I  am 
rery  low-spirited,  and  very  unhap¬ 
py  ;  1  knew  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
by  the  name  of  Smith,  who  was  a 
son  of  the  duke  of  Dorset,  born 
out  of  wedlock,  and  that  man  was 
my  school-fellow,  and  a  man  I  lo¬ 
ved  exceedingly  ;  and  whenever  I 
think  o’f  him,  I  am  always  unhap¬ 
py.  I  attended  him  all  through 
his  illness ;  he  drank  himself  to 
death,  because  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  title.”  And  he  said,  “  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  my  children  shall  never 
experience  such  cursed  villany 
through  my  means.” 

Have  you  any  recollection  how 
many  children  lord  Berkeley  might 
have  born  at  that  time  ? — No,  I  do 
not  remember  ;  the  children  were 
playing  about  the  pleasure-ground 
with  their  little  barrows  and  things. 

In  any  confidential  communica¬ 
tion  with  lord  Berkeley,  did  you 


ever  learn,  from  his  lordship  whom 
he  considered  as  the  heir  to  his  title 
or  estate  ? — Yes,  J.  have  several 
times,  twenty  times';  his  brother 
George  Berkeley. 

Was  the  above  the  first  confiden¬ 
tial  conversation  you  ever  had  with 
lady  Berkeley  ?* — I  think  it  was 
the  first  and  the  last  I  ever  had. 

T  will  give  you  a  proof  of  lady 
Berkeley’s  artlessness  ;  she  is  a  very 
artless  woman,  and  a  woman  who 
I  think  has  been  very  ill  used 
through  life,  for  I  think  she  has  a 
great  many  good  qualities.  I  saw 
her  in  Spring -gardens  ;  now*  I  shall 
surprise  you  more.  I  went  to  call 
on  lord  Berkeley  in  Spring-gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  eldest  boy  had  been  shut 
up  by  her,  a  good  big  boy,  because 
he  had  been  very  insolent  to  his 
mother.  When  I  came  into  the 
room,  I  asked  miss  Tudor  where 
master  Berkeley  was  ;  she  said  he 
was  shut  up  in  her  room  within  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  a  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  had  been  shut  up 
for  several  hours  without  any  vic¬ 
tuals.  I  said,  Ma’am,  I  think  you 
do  wrong,  for  the  child  will  be  ill  $ 
do  liberate  him  (being  confined  so 
many  hours).  She  went  into  the 
room,  fetched  the  boy  out,  with  a 
stick  in  one  hand  and  her  other 
hand  upon  his  collar  ;  she  said,  “  Go 
and  thank  Mr.  Chapeau  for  your 
liberation and  she  then  added, 
keeping  hold  of  him  the  while, 
“  Now,  you  little  dog,  though  I 
am  not  your  father’s  wife,  I  wdll 
make  you  know  through  life  I  am 
your  mother  ” 

Do  you  state  upon  your  oath, 
that  she  said  she  was  not  the  wife 
of  lord  Berkeley  ? — I  do  say  so  : 
1  relate  this  as  a  circumstance  said 
to  the  child. 

Do  you  upon  your  oath  state  to 
the  house,  that  she  staged  herself 
not  to  be  the  wife  of  lord  Berke 
(E  2)  ley 
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ley  ?— I  am  really  convinced  that 
this  is  what  I  heard  her  say. 

Can  you  swear  positively  to  the 
words,  that  her  ladyship  declared 
herself  not  to  be  the  wife  of  lord 
Berkeley  ? — She  made  use  of  those 
words  that  I  have  related. 

Admiral  Pn scott  stated,  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  lord  Berkeley 
and  miss  Tudor  had  been  quarrel¬ 
ling  at  Cranford,  she  left  the 
room,  and  he  said  to  lord  Berke¬ 
ley  how  sorry  he  was  to  see  him 
so  unhappy.  His  answer  was,  “  I 
am  determined,  Prescott,  to  put 
her  away.”  “  Shall  I  tell  her  so, 
my  lord  ?”  His  answer  was, 
“  Yes,  you  may,”  I  was  going  to 
London  at  that  time  with  miss  Tur 
dor ;  and  in  the  carriage,  after  ha¬ 
ving  left  the  house  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  or  something  of  that  kind,  I 
related  the  conversation  that  had 
passed  between  lord  Berkeley  and 
me,  and  told  her  I  was  extremely 
sorry  to  say  to  her  that  lord 
Berkeley  was  determined,  if  it  went 
on,  to  part  with  her ;  and  her  an¬ 
swer  was,  “  He  dare  not.”  She 
said  no  more. 

The  marquis  of  Buckingham  sta¬ 
ted,  that  about  the  year  1789  lord 
Berkeley  informed  him  he  had 
some  illegitimate  children  by  a 
woman  with  whom  he  was  then 
living;  and  that  he  requested  him 
to  be  their  guardian :  and  that  he 
had  a  faint  recollection  of  lord 
Berkeley  having  said  that  he  paid 
some  money  to  procure  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  lady. 

Walter  Mayers ,  a  silversmith  in 
Gloucester,  proved,  that  in  May 
1785  lord  Berkeley  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  Glcucester  militia 
were  accustomed  to  come  to  his 
shop,  as  lie  thought,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  at  the  miss 
Coles  who  lived  opposite  than  buy¬ 
ing  of  trinkets;  that  they  were 
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dressed  like  butchers’  daughters  - 
decently,  but  not  finely. 

John  Guennett  proved,  that  in  Mi 
chaelmas  1785,  he  being  a  servant 
of  Mrs.  Tumour’s,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a  kept-woman,  was  sent  tr 
conduct  Mary  Coles  from  the  Glow 
cester  stage  to  his  mistress’s  house 

Maria  Lumpy  proved,  that  about  )) 
the  year  1791  or -2,  lord  Berkeley  1 
told  her  he  had  pictures  of  his  twe 
eldest  sons  in  the  Exhibition,  and 
that  he  said,  “  Would  to  God  they  i 
were  legitimate!” 

In  consequence  of  the  decisiorv 
of  the  house  of  lords,  the  four  eld-i 
est  sons  of  the  late  earl  are  passed  ; 
over  ;  and  the  title  devolves  upor  . 
the  fiith  son,  who  was  the  first  born 
in  wedlock,  viz.  Thomas  Morton 
Fitzharding,  now  earl  of  Berkeley, 
who  is  in  his  15th  year. 

The  late  lord  Berkeley  w’as  well-5 
knowm  to  be  a  man  remarkably 
tenacious  of  his  game.  This  in¬ 
volved  him  in  perpetual  disputes 
with  his  tenants  and  neighbours,' 
who  were,  probably  as  fond  of  phea¬ 
sants  and  hares  as  his  lordship 
The  rev.  Mr.  Chapeau,  in  his 
examination,  stated  the  following 
curious  occurrence,  which  w^e  give 
in  his  ow-n  words  : — Lord  Berke¬ 
ley,  and  the  son  ot  one  Harris,  a 
schoolmaster  of  Uxbridge,  had  been, 
at  variance  a  great  while  about, 
shooting  ;  Harris  had  killed  a  great 
deal  of  game,  and  paid  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  it,  and  he  went 
one  October  to  Oxfordshire,  and 
collected  about  a  dozen  farmers’ 
sons  that  were  just  qualified  ;  and 
when  my  lord  Berkeley  and  I 
were  a-shooting  under  l)’Oyley‘s 
wall  together,  I  saw  a  quantity  of 
people  coming,  each  with  a  dog 
under  his  arm,  that  he  had  picked 
up  at  Uxbridge.  Lord  Berkeley’s 
covers  are  intersected  with  roads, 
and  they  put  down  those  dogs  that 
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jiey  had  picked  up;  they  did  not 
:  .dong  to  them,  but  they  had  pick- 
|l  them  up  in  the  town  :  the  dogs 
an  about  and  disturbed  the  game, 
lad  the  farmers  shot;  and  under 
p’Oyley’s  wall,  we  first  heard  this 
proar.  *  Lord  Berkeley  seemed  to 
ie  very  much  distressed,  and  vio- 
■ntly  angry,  and  rode  up  to  the 
rot  where  they  were  firing,  I 
lought,  by  platoons.  I  followed 
nd  ^Berkeley  close  to  his  heels; 
nd  when  I  came  within  half  a  mile 
f  the  insurgents,  I  jumped  off  my 
orse,  took  lord  Berkeley’s  bridle, 
nd  told  him  that  he  should  hear 
re  beforebe  stirred.  1  said,  Lord 
Berkeley,  There  Is  a  poor  woman 
ou  have  seduced  at  home — there  are 
wo  or  three  children  or  four ,  1  believe , 
bat  you  have ,  who  are  holding  up 
heir  little  hands  to  you  for  protec- 
ion  ;  you  must  give  in,  and  not  set 
heir  lives,  their  comfort,  their  hap- 
>iness,  against  a  parcel  oi  foolish 
>heasants  and  hares.’’  My  lord 
Berkeley  sunk  his  bridle,  suffered 
ine  to  lead  him  through  Bulls 
Bridge  Gate;  1  locked  the  gate, 
and  threw  the  key  into  the  hedge 
md  went  away,  and  never  shot  af¬ 
terwards.” 

JUNE. 

2.  About  five  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon,  major  Arbuthnot  reached 
town,  with  the  official  details  of 
the  gallant  battle  of  Albuera.  The 
Park  and  Tower  guns  were  fired 
late  the  -same  evening,  and  the  next 
day  an  Extraordinary  Gazette  was 
published,  which  is  here  subjoined  : 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

D owning-street ,  June  2.  Lis- 
patches,  of  which  the  following 
are  extracts,  have  been  this  day  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
addressed  to  his  lordship  by  lieut.- 
gen.  viscount  Wellington^  dated 
Llvas,  May  22. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  inst.  I 


received  from  marshal  sir  W.  Be- 
resford  letters-of  the  12th  and  13th 
inst.  which  reported  marshal  Soult 
had  broken  up  from  Seville  about 
the  10th,  and  had  advanced  toward 
Estremadura,  notwithstanding  the 
reports  which  had  been  previously 
received  that  he  was  busily  occupied 
in  strengthening  Seville,  and  the 
approaches  to  that  city,  by  works  ; 
and  that  all  his  measures  indicated, 
an  intention  to  remain  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  in  Andalusia.— I  therefore 
set  out  on  the  following  morning 
from  Villa  Formosa,  and  having 
receiv'd  further  information  on  the 
1  kh,  from  sir  W.  Beresford,  of  the 
enemy’s  movements,  I  hastened 
my  progress,  and  arrived  here  on 
the  19th,  and  found  that  sir  W.  Be¬ 
resford  had  raised  the  siege  of  Ba- 
dajos,  without  the  loss  of  ordnance 
or  stores  of  any  description  ;  and 
collected  the  troops  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  had  formed  a  junction 
with  gens.  Castanos  and  Blake  at 
Albuera,  in  the  course  of  the  15th 
inst. — He  was  attacked  there  on 
the  16th  by  the  French  army-under 
the  command  of  marshal  Soult  ; 
and  after  a  most  severe  engagement, 
in  which  all  the  troops  conducted 
themselves  in  the  most  gallant  man¬ 
ner,  sir  W.  Beresford  gained  the 
victory.  The  enemy  retired  in  the 
night  of  the  17th,  leaving  between 
900  and  1000  wounded  on  the 
ground. — Sir  W.  Beresford  sent 
die  allied  cavalry  after  them  ;  and 
on  the  19th,  in  the  morning,  re-in¬ 
vested  Badajos, — I  inclose  reports 
of  sir  W.  Beresford,  of  the  16th 
and  18th  inst.  on  the  operations  of 
the*  siege  to  the  moment  of  raising 
it,  and  on  the  battle  a-  Albuera  ; 
and  I  beg  to  draw  your  lordship’s 
attention  to  die  ability,  the  firm¬ 
ness,  and  the  gallantry  manifested  by 
marshal  sir  W.  Beresford  through¬ 
out  the  transactions  on  which  he 
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has  written.  I  will  add  nothing  to 
what  he  has  said  of  the  conduct  of 
all  the  officers  and  troops,  excepting 
to  express  my  admiration'  of  it,  and 
my  cordii  1  concurrence  in  the  fa¬ 
vourable  reports  by  sir  W.  Beres- 
ford  of  the  good  conduct  of  all. — 
All  has  remained  quiet  in  Castille 
since  I  quitted  that  part  of  the 
country. — The  battalions  of  jthe  9th 
corps,  belonging  to  regiments  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  corps  d’armee  in  An¬ 
dalusia,  had  marched  from  Sala¬ 
manca  on  or  about  the  15th,  and 
went  towards  Avila,  and  were  to 
come  by  Madrid. — I  send  this  dis¬ 
patch  by  major  (lieut.  colonel)  Ar- 
buthnot,  the  secretary  of  marshal 
sir  W.  Beresford,  who  was  present 
in  the  battle  of  Aldura,  and  can 
give  your  lordship  any  further  in¬ 
formation  you  can  require  ;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to 
your  lordship. 

Marshal  Beresford’s  first  letter 
to  lord  Wellington,  dated  Albuera, 
May  16,  here  follows. — It  appears, 
that  alter  Budajos  was  invested, 
and  the  communication  between 
the  different  corps  of  the  besieging 
force  destroyed  by  the  sudden  flood - 
inn  of  the  Gnadiana,  and  the  con- 
sequent  destruction  of  the  bridge, 
the  French,  under  Latotir  Mau- 
bourg,  were  by  dextrous  manoeuvr¬ 
ing  of  our  troops  south  of  Badajos, 
driven  successively  from  Llerena 
to  Guadalcanal  and  Constantino. 
Subsequently  the  bridge  having 
been  restored,  and  the  preparations 
for  (he  siege  being  completed,  the 
divisions  of  infantry  fell  back  to  in- 
vest  B  ulajos  more  t  nectually,  leav¬ 
ing  the  cavalry  in  advance  at  Zafra, 
Los  Santos,  and  Villa  Franca.  On 
the  8th,  the  garrison  of  Fore  Sr. 
Christoval  made  a  sortie,  and  were 
repulsed  by  major-gen.  Lumley. 
Gn  the  iOdi,  another  sortie  was 
made  to  impede  the  construction  of 
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batteries  against  St.  Christoval  - 
which  was  repulsed  by  a  part  of  the 
forceunder  licut.-col.  Fletcher,  after 
the  enemy  had  obtained  possession 
of  one  of  the  batteries,  which  was  : 
within  500  yards  of  the  place :  in* 
this  affair,  our  troops  being  exposed 
to  the  shot  and  shells  of  the  towu 
and  fort  of  St.  Christoval,  and  the 
musquetry  from  the  latter,  sustained 
considerable  loss,  including  the  gal¬ 
lant  col.  Turner,  of  the  17th  Port,: 
regt. — On  the  1 2th,  marshal  Beres¬ 
ford,  learning  from  gen.  Blake 
that  Soult  had  left  Seville  on  the 
10th,  and  after  forming  a  junction 
with  Latour  Maubourg,  which  in¬ 
creased  his  force  to  15,000  men,., 
had  advanced  and  occupied  Gua¬ 
dalcanal  and  Llerena,  and  avowed! 
his  intentions  to  attack  and  compel 
the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bada¬ 
jos,  immediately  suspended  ope¬ 
rations  against  that  place,  and  di¬ 
rected  the  removal  of  the  guns  and 
stores  to  Elvas,  which  by  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  lieut. -col.  Fletcher,  roy. 
eng.  major  Dixon  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  Portugese  governor  of 
Alentejo  ( lieut. -gen.  Leite),  was 
effected  without  the  least  loss,  and 
all  the  troops,  except  hi:g.-gen. 
Kemmis’s  brigade,  united  on  the 
16th  to  meet  the  attack,  and  oppose 
the  march  of  marshal  Soult. 

Albuera ,  May  1 8. 

My  lord,  I  have  infinite  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  communicating  to  your 
lordship,  that  the  allied  army  uni¬ 
ted  here  under  m  y  orders,  obtained 
on  the  16th  ins:,  after  a  most  san¬ 
guinary  contest,  a  complete  victory 
over  that  of  the  enemy  com¬ 
manded  by  marshal  Soult  ;  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  relate  to  your  lord¬ 
ship  the  circumstances. — In  a  former 
report  I  have  informed  your  lord- 
ship  of  the  advance  of  marshal 
Soult  from  Seville,  and  I  had  in 
consequence  judged  it  wise,  entirely 
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to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajos,  and 
prepare  to  meet  him  with  our  united 
forces,  rather  than,  by  looking  to 
two  objects  at  once,  to  risk  the  loss 
of  both.  Marshal  Soult,  it  appears, 
had  been  long  straining  every  nerve 
to  collect  a  force  which  he  thought 
fully  sufficient  to  his  object,  for  the 
relief  of  Badajos  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  had  drawn  considerable 
numbers  from  the  corps  of  marshal 
Victor  and  gen.  Sebastiani,  and 
also,  I  believe,  from  the  French 
army  of  the  centre.  Having  thus 
completed  his  preparations,  he 
marched  from  Seville  on  the  10th 
inst.  with  a  corps  then  estimated  at 
15  or  16,000  men,  and  was  joined, 
on  descending  intoEstremadura,  by 
the  corps  under  gen.  Latour  Mauf 
bourg,  stated  to  be  5,000  men. 
Elis  excellency  gen.  Blake,  as  soon 
as  he  learnt  the  advance  of  marshal 
Soult,  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  your  lordship, 
proceeded  to  form  his  junction  With 
the  corps  under  my  orders,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Valverda  in  person  on  the 
14th  inst.  where,  having  consulted 
with  his  excellency  and  gen.  Cas- 
tanos,  it  was  determined  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  to  give  him  battle. 
- — On  finding  tfie  determination  of 
the  enemy  to  relieve  Badajos,  I 
had  broken  up  from  before  that 
place,  and  marched  the  infantry  to 
the  position  in  front  of  Valverde, 
except  the  division  of  the  hon. 
major-gen.  G.  L.  Cole,  which,  with 
2000  Spanish  troops,  I  left  to  cover 
the  removal  of  our  stores.  The 
cavalry  which  had,  according  to 
orders,  fallen  back  as  the  enemy 
advanced,  was  joined  at  Santa  Mar¬ 
tha  by  the  cavalry  of  gen.  Blake  ; 
that  of  gen.  Castanos  under  the 
count  de  Penne  Villamur  had  been 
always  with  it. — As  remaining  at 
Valverde,  though  a  stronger  posi¬ 
tion,  left  Badajos  entirely  open,  1 
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determined  to  take  up  a  position 
(such  as  could  begot,  in  this  widely 
open  country)  at  this  place}  thus 
standing  directly  betweeen  the  ene¬ 
my  and  Badajos.  The  army  was 
therefore  assembled  hereon  the  15th 
inst.  The  corps  of  gen.  Blake, 
though  making  a  forced  march  to 
effect  it,  only  joined  in  the  night, 
and  could  not  be  placed  in  its  po¬ 
sition  till  the  morning  of  the  16th 
inst.  when  gen.  Cole’s  division,  with 
the  Spanish  brigade  under  don 
Carlos  d’Espagne,  also  joined,  and 
a  little  before  the  commencement 
of  the  action.  Our  cavalry  had 
been  forced  on  the  morning  <?f  the 
15th  inst.  to  retire  from  Santa  Mar¬ 
tha,  and  joined  here.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  of  that  day  the  enemy  ap¬ 
peared  in  front  of  us.  The  next 
morning  our  disposition  for  receiv¬ 
ing  tire  enemy  was  made,  being 
formed  in  two  lines,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river  Albuera,  on  the  ridge 
of  the  gradual  ascent  rising  from 
that  river,  and  covering  the  roads 
to  Badajos  and  Valverde  ;  though 
your  lordship  is  aware  that  the 
whole  face  of  this  country  is  every 
where  passable  for  all  arms,  Gen. 
Blake’s  corps  was  on  the  right  in 
two  lines  ;  its  left  on  the  Valverde 
road,  joined  the  right  of  major-gen. 
the  hon.  W.  Stewart’s  division,  the 
left  of  which  reached  the  Badajos 
road,  where  commenced  the  right 
of  major-gen.  Hamilton’s  division, 
which  closed  the  left-  of  the  line. 
Gen.  Cole’s  division,  with  one  bri¬ 
gade  of  gen.  Hamilton’s,  formed 
the  2d  line  of  the  British  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  army.  The  en(emy,  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  did  not  long 
delay  his  attack  :  at  eight  o’clock 
he  was  observed  to  be  in  movement, 
and  his  cavalry  was  seen  passing 
the  rivulet  of  Albuera  considerably 
above  our  right ;  and  shortly  after 
he  marched,  out  of  the  wood  op- 
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posite  to  us,  a  strong  force  of  ca¬ 
valry  and  two  heavy  columns  of 
infantry,  pointing  them  to  our 
front,  as  if  to  attack  the  village 
and  bridge,  of  Albuera  :  during 
this  time,  Under  cover  of  his  vastly 
superior  cavalry,  he  was  tiling  the 
principal  body  of  his  infantry  over 
the  river  beyond  our  right,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  his  intention 
appeared  to  be  to  run  us  by  that 
hank,  and  cut  us  off  from  Val  verde. 
Major-gem  Cole’s  division  was  there¬ 
fore  ordered  to  form  an  oblique  line 
to  the  rear  of  our  right,  with  his 
own  right  thrown  back.  And  the 
intention  of  the  enemy  to  attack 
our  right  becoming  evident,  I  re¬ 
quested  gen.  Blake  to  form  part  of 
Ills  first  line*  and  all  his  second,  to 
that  front  j  which  was  done. — The 
enemy  commenced  his  attack  at 
nine  o’clock,  not  ceasing  at  the 
same  time  to  menace  our  left :  and 
after  a  strong  and  gallant  resistance 
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of  the  Spanish  troops,  he  gained 
the  heights  upon  which  they  had 
been  formed  :  meanwhile  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  hon.  major-gen.  W. 
Stewart  had  been  brought  up  to 
support  them  ;  and  that  of  major- 
gen.  Hamilton  brought  to  the  left 
of  the  Spanish  line*  and  formed  in 
contiguous  close  columns  of  batta¬ 
lions,  to  be  moveable  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Portuguese  brigade  of 
cavalry,  under  brig. -gen.  Otway, 
remained  at  some  distance  on  the 
left  of  this,  to  check  any  attempt 
of  the  enemy  below  the  village. — 
As  the  heights  the  enemy  had  gain¬ 
ed,  raked  and  entirely  commanded 
our  whole  position,  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  every  effort  to  re¬ 
take  and  maintain  them  ;  and  a 
noble  one  was  made  by  the  division 
of  gen.  Stewart,  headed  by  that 
gallant  officer.  Nearly  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  enemy’s  attack,  a 
heavy  storm  of  rain  came  on,  which, 
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with  the  smoke  from  the  firing, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  discern 
any  thing  distinctly. — This,  with 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  had  been 
extremely  favourable  to  the  enemy 
in  forming  his  columns,  and  in  his- 
subsequent  attack.  The  right  bri¬ 
gade  of  gen.  Stewart’s  division. 
Under  lieut.-col.  Colborne,  first 
came  into  action,  and  behaved  in 
the  most  gallant  manner  ;  and  find¬ 
ing  that  the  enemy’s  column  could 
not  be  shaken  by  fire,  proceeded  to 
attack  it  with  the  bayonet ;  and, 
while  in  the  act  of  charging,  a  body 
of  Polish  lancers  (cavalry),  which 
the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground  had  con- 
cealed  (and  which  was,  besides, 
-mistaken  by  those  of  the  brigade 
when  discovered  for  Spanish  caval¬ 
ry,  and  therefore  not  fired  upon), 
turned  it ;  and  being  thus  attacked 
unexpectedly  in  the  rear,,  was  un¬ 
fortunately  broken,  and  suffered  im- 
mcnsely.  The  Slstregt.  being  the 
left  one  of  the  brigade,  alone  es¬ 
caped  this  charge,  and  under  the. 
command  of  major  L’Estrange 
kept  its  ground,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  3d  brigade  under  major-gen. 
Hoghton.  The  conduct  of  this 
brigade  was  most  conspicuously 
gallant,  and  that  of  the  ^d  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  the  hon. 
lieut-col.  Abercromby,  was  not  less 
so.  Major-gen.  Hoghton,  cheer¬ 
ing  on  his  brigade  to  the  charge, 
fell  pierced  by  wounds.  Though 
the  -enemy’s  principal  attack  was 
on  this  point  of  the  light,  he  also 
made  a  continual  attempt  upon  that 
part  of  our  original  front  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  bridge,  which  were  de¬ 
fended  in  the  most  gallant  manner 
by  major-gen.  baron  Alterr  and  the 
light  infantry  brigade  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  legion,  whose  conduct  was,  in 
every  point  of  view,  conspicuously 
good.  This  point  now  formed  our 
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left,  and  major-gen.  Hamilton’s 
division  had  been  brought  up  there; 
and  he  was  left  to  direct  the  defence 
of  that  point,  whilst  the  enemy’s 
attack  continued  on  our  right,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the 
Spanish  troops  supporting  the  de¬ 
fence  of  this  place.  The  enemy’s 
cavalry,  -on  his  infantry  attempting 
to  force  our  right,  had  endeavoured 
to  turn  it  ;  but  by  the  able  ma¬ 
noeuvres  ©f  major-gen.  the  hon.  W. 
Lumley,  commanding  the  allied 
cavalry,  though  vastly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  enemy  in  number,  his 
endeavours  were  foiled.  Major- 
gen.  Cole,  seeing  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  very  judiciously  bringing 
up  his  left  a  little,  marched  in  line 
to  attack  the  enemy’s  left,  and  ar¬ 
rived  most  opportunely  to  contri¬ 
bute,  with  the  charges  of  the  bri¬ 
gades  of  gen.  Stewart’s  division,  to 
force  the  enemy  to  abandon  his 
situation,  and  retire  precipitately, 
and  to  take  refuge  under  his  reserve; 
iiere  the  fuzileer  brigade  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished  itself.  He  was 
pursued  by  the  allies  to  a  conside¬ 
rable,  distance,  and  as  far  as  I 
thought  it  prudent  with  his  im¬ 
mense  superiority  of  cavalry  ;  and 
I  contented  myself  with  seeing  him 
driven  across  the  Albuera. — Mar¬ 
shal  Beresford  then  speaks  highly 
of  majors  Hartman  and  Dickson, 
commanding  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese  artillery  ;  also  of  capt.  Lefe- 
bre’s  horse  artillery,  and  of  one  bri¬ 
gade  of  Spanish  artillery,  all  of 
which  were  well  served  and  fought. 
The  enemy  took  and  carried  off 
one  howitzer  attached  to  lieut.-col. 
Colborne’s  brigade,  with  800  pri¬ 
soners,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
gen.  Hogh ton’s  brigade.  The 
Portuguese  division  of  major-gen. 
Hamilton  evinced  the  utmost  stead¬ 
iness  and  courage,  and  manoeu¬ 
vred  equally  well  with  the  British  ; 
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and  brig. -gen.  Harvey’s  Portuguese 
brigade,  'when  marching  in  line 
across  the  plain,  gallantly  repulsed 
a  charge  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry. 
After  Soult’s  main  attack  was  de¬ 
feated,  he  relaxed  in  that  on  the 
village,  on  which  he  could  never 
make  any  impression,  or  cross  the 
rivulet,  though  the  troops  were  re¬ 
duced  there  in  order  to  strengthen 
other  points. — “  It  is  impossible 
(continues  marshal  Beresford)  to 
enumerate  every  instance  of  dis- 
cipline  and  valour  shown  on  this 
severely  contested  day ;  but  never 
were  troops  that  more  valiantly  or 
more  gloriously  maintained  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  respective  countries. 
Every  individual  most  nobly  did  his 
duty,  which  is  proved  by  the  great 
loss  we  have  suffered,  though  re¬ 
pulsing  the  enemy  ;  and  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  our  dead,  particularly 
the  57th  regt.  were  lying  as  they 
had  fought,  in  ranks,  and  every 
wound  was  in  the  front.— The  bat¬ 
tle  commenced  at  nine,  and  conti¬ 
nued  without  cessation  till  two  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy  be¬ 
ing  driven  over  the  Albuera,  the 
remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
cannonading  and  skirmishing.” — 
Marshal  Beresford  then  mentions, 
in  terms  of  high  commendation, 
the  following  officers  who  material¬ 
ly  conduced  to  the  honour  of  the 
day  :  major-gen.  W.  Stewart,  who 
received  two  contusions,  but  would 
not  quit  the  field  ;  major-gen.  G.  Is. 
Cole,  lieut.-col.  Abercromby,  major. 
L’ Estrange  (81st  regt.)  ;  col.  in- 
glis ;  major- gens.  W.  Lumley,  Ha¬ 
milton,  and  Alten  ;  and  col.  Col¬ 
lins, commanding  a  Portuguese  bri¬ 
gade,  whose  leg  was  carried  away 
by  a  cannon  shot. — The  deaths  of 
major-gen.  Hoghton  and  of  sir  W., 
Myers,  and  lieut.-col.  Duckworth, 
are  deeply  lamented. — -The  Portu¬ 
guese  brigades  of  brig. -gens.  Fon¬ 
seca 
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seca  and  A.  Campbell  are  likewise 
honourably  mentioned. — Of  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  the  marshal  derived 
from  the  officers  of  his  own  staff, 
those  of  brig. -gen.  D’Urban,  Q. 
M.  G.  to  the  Portug.  army,  are 
particularly  noticed.  Lieut. -col. 
Hardinge,  1).  O.  M.  G.  to  the 
Portuguese  ;  brig.-gen.  Mozinho  ; 
adjut.-gen.  lieu t. -col.  Rooke,  assist, 
adj.-gen.  to  the  united  British  and 
Portuguese  force  ;  brig.-gen.  Le- 
mosj  and  the  officers  of  his  personal 
staff,  are  thanked  for  the  assistance 
they  rendered.* — The  marshal  then 
states  that  the  most  perfect  harmony 
subsisted  between  the  allies,  and 
that  he  experienced  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  assent  and  co-operation  from 
generals  Blake  and  Castanos  ;  the 
former  took  the  command  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  by  his  expe¬ 
rience,  knowledge,  and  zeal,  great¬ 
ly  contributed  to  the  fortunate  re¬ 
sult  of  the  battle.  Generals  Bal- 
lasteros,  Zayas,  don  Carlos  d’Es- 
pagne,-and  count  de  Penne  V  illannir, 
are  honourably  mentioned.  Mar¬ 
shal  Beresford  then,  affter  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  services  of  lieut.-col. 
Arbuthnot,  and  recommending  him 
for  promotion,  concludes  thus  : 
t(  l  annex  the  return  of  our  loss  in 
this  hard  contested  day  :  it  is  very 
severe,  and  in  addition  to  it,  is  the 
loss  of  the  troops  under  his  excel¬ 
lency  gen.  Blake,  who  are  killed, 
missing,  and  wounded,  but  of  which 
1  have  not  the  return.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy-,  though  l  cannot 
know  what  it  is,  must  be -still  more 
severe.  He  has  left  on  the  field  of 
battle  about  2000  dead,  and  we 
have  taken  from  900  to  1000  pri¬ 
soners.  He  has  had  five  generals 
killed  and  wounded  ;  of  the  former, 
generals  of  division  Merle  and 
Pefin,  and  Gazan,  and  two  others 
amongst  tire  latter. — His  force 
was  much  more  considerable  than 
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we  had  been  informed  of,  as  I  do 
not  think  he  displayed  less  than 
from  20  to  22,000  infantry,  and  he 
certainly  had  4000  cavalry  with  a 
numerous  and  heavy  artillery.  His 
overbearing  cavalry  cramped  and 
confined  all  our  operations,  anft 
with  his  artillery  saved  his  infantry 
after  its  rout. —  He  retired  after  the 
battle  to  the  ground  he  had  been 
previously  on,  but  occupying  it  in 
position  ;  and  on  this  morning,  or 
rather  during  the  night,  commenced 
his  retreat  on  the  road  he  came, 
towards  Seville,  and  he  abandoned 
Badajos  to  its  fate.  He  left  a 
number  of  his  wounded  on  the 
ground  he  had  retired  to,  and  to 
which  we  are  administering  what 
assistance  we  can.  I  have  sent  our 
cavalry  to  follow  the  enemy,  but  in 
that  arm  he  is  too  powerful  for  us 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  him 
in  the  plains  he  is  traversing. — 
Thus  we  have  reaped  the  advantage 
we  proposed  from  our  opposition  to 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy ;  and 
whilst  he  has  been  forced  to  a- 
bandon  the  object  for  which  he  has 
almost  stripped  Andalusia  of  troops^ 
instead  of  having  accomplished  the 
haughty  boasts  with  which  mar¬ 
shal  Soult  harangued  his  troops 
on  leaving  Seville,  he  returns  there 
with  a  curtailed  army,  and  what 
perhaps  may  be  still  more  hurtful 
to  him,  with  a  diminished  reputa¬ 
tion. 

W.  C.  Beresford, 

Marshal  and  lieut.  gen. 

MISSIONS. 

4.  The  eleventh  anniversary  of 
the  society  for  Missions  to  Afiica 
and  the  East  was  this  day  held. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
rev.  Melville  Home,  late  chaplain 
at  Sierra  Leone :  the  collection 
amounted  to  2 75/.  The  preacher 
pleaded  the  cause  with  great  energy 
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and  eloquence.  His  especial  aim 
was  to  rouse  the  clergy  cf  the  es¬ 
tablished  church  to  take  a  personal 
share  in  propagating  the  Gospel 
through  the  heathen  world.  To 
that  respectable  body  this  sermon 
is,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend¬ 
ed  :  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  prove 
the  means  of  calling  forth  some  of 
them  to  participate  in  this  noble 
design.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  was  afterwards  held, 
William  Wiiberforce,  esq.  M.  P. 
in  the  chair.  From  the  report  it 
appears,  that  upwards  of  fifty  per¬ 
sons,  adults,  and  children,  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  society,  at  its  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  Rio  Pongas  in 
Africa  ;  that  the  schools  of  native 
children  in  that  quarter  are  in  a  very 
flourishing  state  ;  and  that  the 
missionaries  are  invited  to  extend 
their  labours,  both  southward  to 
the  Dembia,  and  northward  to  the 
Rio  Nunci :  in  which  stations  large 
schools  are  offered  to  them  by 
friendly  chiefs.  These  proposals 
will  be  embraced  as  soon  as  several 
missionaries  shall  arrive  at  their 
destination.  The  society  has  also 
granted  250/.  a  year  to  its  corre¬ 
sponding  committee  at  Calcutta,  to 
establish  readers  cf  the  scriptures  in 
the  market-places  of  the  principal 
towns  in  India.  The  report  like¬ 
wise  contains  communications  from 
the  rev.  Samuel  Marsden  respect¬ 
ing  New  Zealand,  and  the  best 
means  of  diffusing  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  through  the  islands  of  the 
outhern  Ocean. 

Trial  and  Execution  of  the 
lion.  A.  W.  Hodge  at  Torto¬ 
la,  for  the  murder  of  his  Negro 
slave  Prosper. 

The  hon.  A.  W.  Hodge,  esq, 
one  of  the  members  cf  his  majesty’s 
council  at  Tortola  (West  Indies), 
Was  executed  on  the  $th  of  May 
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for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  own 
negroes  of  the  name  of  Prosper.  The 
prisoner,  on  his  trial,  pleaded  Not 
guilty.  .  The  first  witness  called  to 
prove  the  charge  was  a  free  woman 
of  colour  of  the  name  of  Pareen 
Georges.  She  stated  that  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  at  Mr. 
Hodge’s  estate  to  wash  linen  ;  that 
one  day  Prosper  came  to  her  to 
borrow  six  shillings,  being  the  sum 
that  hismaster  required  of  him,  be¬ 
cause  a  mango  had  fallen  from  a 
tree  which  (he)  Prosper  mis  set  to 
watch.  Pie  told  the  witness  that 
he  must  either  find  the  6s.  or  be 
flogged  ;  that  the  witness  had  only 
8s.,  which  she  gave  him,  but  that 
it  did  not  appease  Mr.  Hodge  ; 
that  Prosper  was  flogged  for  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hour,  receiving  more 
than  100  lashes,  and  threatened  by 
his  master,  that  if  he  did  not  bring 
the  remaining  3s.  on  the  next  day, 
the  flogging  should  he  repeated  : 
that  the  .next  day  he  was  tied  to  a 
tree,  and  flogged  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  with  the  theng  of  a  whip 
doubled,  that  his  head  fell  back, 
and  that  he  could  cry  out  no  more. 
From  thence  he  was  carried  to  the 
sick-house,  and  chained  to  two 
other  negroes  ;  that  he  remained 
in  this  confinement  during  5  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  his  com¬ 
panions  broke  away,  and  thereby 
released  him ;  that  he  was  unable 
to  abscond  ;  that  he  went  to  the 
negro-house  and  shut  himself  up  : 
that  he  was  found  there  dead,  and 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  some 
days  afterwards  ;  that  crawlers 
were  in  his  wounds,  and  not  a  piece 
of  black  flesh  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  hinder  part  of  his  body  where 
he  had  been  flogged.  S.  M‘ Keogh, 
formerly  manager  to  Mr.  Hodge, 
swore  that  after  Prosper  had  been 
flogged,  hecould  puthis finger  inhis 
side  j  and  that  Mr.  Hodge  had  said, 
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that  if  the  work  of  the  estate  was 
not  done,  he  was  satisfied  if  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  whip. 
Another  witness  who  was  called 
on  the  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
swore  that  he  had  occasioned  the 
death  of  his  cook,  named  Margo.- 
ret,  hv  pouring  boiling  water  down 
her  throat.  The  majority  of  tire 
petit  jury  recommended  Mr. 
Hodge  to  mercy  !  but  none  of  the 
judges  seconded  the  recommen¬ 
dation  :  it  is  supposed  he  had  mur¬ 
dered  live  of  his  slaves  :  from  the 
period  of  his  condemnation  to  his 
execution  governor  Elliot  thought 
it  expedient  to  proclaim  martial 
law. 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

18. — The  first;  sitting  oi  the  na¬ 
tional  council  was  this  May  cele¬ 
brated  according  to  the  ancient 
forms  prescribed  by  the  usages 
and  canons  of  the  church.  The 
catholic  religion  possesses  no  cere¬ 
mony  more  affecting  or  more  au¬ 
gust.  At  seven  in  the  morning 
the  doors  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Paris  were  thrown  open 
to  the  public the  body  of  the 
church  and  the  aisles  were  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  filled  with  those  who  assisted 
at  the  ceremony,  among  whom  we 
noticed  a  number  of  French  and 
foreign  ministers,  and  a  great  many 
other  persons  of  distinction.  At 
nine,  the  fathers  of  the  council 
passed  out  from  the  archbishop’s 
palace,  and  moved  on  in  procession 
to  Notre  Dame^  The  procession 
marched  in  the  following  order  : 
first,  the  Swiss  guaids,  and  the 
officers  of  the  church  :  the  cross  ; 
the  masters  of  the  ceiemonies  ; 
the  incense-bearers;  the  choristers; 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  second 
rank  :  the  officers  of  the  council  ; 
the  metropolitan  chapter,  which 
was  to  receive  the  council  at  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  church  ; 


the  fathers  of  the  council,  all  in 
their  copes  and  mitres,  with  the 
scarf,  the  cross,  the  gremial,  and 
the  mitre  gf  the  bishop  who  was 
to  celebrate  the  high  mass,  carried 
by  canons  $  four  deacons  and  four 
sub-deacons  in  their  surplices  (cn 
chasuble) ;  two  assistant  bishops  ; 
the  celebrant  in  his  pontifical  garb. 
His  eminence  cardinal  Fesch,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Lyons,  primate  of  the 
Gallican  church,  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council. 

The  fathers  were  ranged  in  the 
choir  on  the  seats  which  had  been 
provided  for  them,  having  hassocks 
before  >  them,  and  some  small 
benches  for  the  assistant  priests. 
The  metropolitan  clergy  and  rec¬ 
tors  of  Paris  occupied  one  side  of 
the  sanctuary.— -After  the  gospel- 
lesson,  the  officiating  sub-deacon 
carried  the  book  opened  to  the  ce¬ 
lebrant,  and  to  the  fathers,  for  them 
to  kiss.  This  ceremony  finished, 
M.  de  Boulogne,  bishop  of  Troyes, 
ascended  the  pulpit.  His  discourse 
produced  the  most  lively  impres¬ 
sion.  Many  passages,  above  all, 
his  peroration,  appeared  models  of 
the  most  sublime  eloquence.  The 
orator  had  chosen  for  his  theme 
the  influence  of  the  catholic  religion 
on  social  order.  He  evinced  that 
the  catholic  religion  is  the  strongest 
cement  of  states,  by  the  force  of 
its  tenets,  by  the  nature  of  its  wor¬ 
ship,  and  by  the  ministry  of  its 
pastors.  The  cardinal,  who  was 
the  celebrant,  now  proceeded  to  the 
high  mass.  At  the  second  eleva¬ 
tion,  all  the  bishops  gave  each 
other  mutually  the  kiss  of  peace. 
After  this,  they  moved  two  by  two 
to  the  communion,  and  received 
the  sacrament  from  the  hand  of  the 
celebrant. 

After  mass,  different  prayers 
were  recited,  invoking  the  illumi- 
nation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 

these 
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these  were  ended  by  the  hymn  Ve¬ 
il!,  Creator.  The  cardinal  cele¬ 
brant  prayed  successively  for  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  council 
— -( N.  B.  It  is  thus  pointed  in  the 
original.) — The  episcopal  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  council  then  approach¬ 
ing  the  celebrant,  saluted  him, 
and  likewise  the  fathers,  who  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  hands  the  decrees 
which  were  to  be  made  public  in 
this  sitting.  One  of  them  (M.  the 
bishop  of  Nantes)  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  proclaimed  in  Latin 
the  decree  for  opening  of  the  coun¬ 
cil.  (Here  follows  the  transla¬ 
tion  :) 

“Most  illustrious  and  very  re¬ 
verend  Seigneur — most  reverend 
father,  may  it  please  you,  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  holy  and  un¬ 
divided  Trinity,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost, for  the  increase 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  religion,  for  the  peace 
.and  union  of  the  church,  to  decree 
and  declare  that  the  national  coun¬ 
cil  has  commenced. ’’  Then  the 
cardinal,  the  celebrant,  and  presi¬ 
dent  said,  “The  decree  has  pleased 
the  fathers;  in  consequence,  we 
declare  that  the  national  council 
is  formed.” 

The  Te  Dcum  was  then  chanted, 
after  which  anew  decree  was  made 
public,  on  the  manner  of  conduct¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  council — 
XL  mo  do  rivetid't  in  concillo.  The 
muster-roll  of  the  fathers’  names 
was  then  called  over,  to  which  each 
in  his  turn  answered,  Adsum — 
(Here  I  am).  The  suffrages  hav¬ 
ing  been  collected  in  the  usual 
form,  the  president  proclaimed  a 
decree  on  the  profession  of  faith. 
All  the  members  made  the  profes¬ 
sion  individually,  and  thus  ended 
the  first  sitting. 

HOLLAND. 

To  show  the  severity  of  police 


to  which  the  Dutch  are  exposed 
under  their  merciless  task-masters, 
we  need  only  mention,  that  the  ex¬ 
change  at  Amsterdam  must  be 
shut  by  three  o’clock — the  streets 
leading  to  it  must  be  immediately 
evacuated  ;  and  all  who  shall  be 
found  in  them  afterwards  are  to  be 
treated  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  Not  more  than  three  per¬ 
sons  are  permitted  to  stop  and  talk 
in  the  streets  ! 

To  drain  the  Dutch  population 
of  all  its  effective  members,  a 
corps  is  raising  under  the  title  of 
the  King  of  Rome’s  body  guards! 

The  Jews  domiciliated  in  Hol¬ 
land  have  found  it  necessary  to  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  lieutenant-governor 
the  duke'  of  Placentia  to  Bona¬ 
parte,  on  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
scription,  which  had  been  enforced 
with  much  rigour  against  them. 

The  deputation  of  that  nation, 
after  a  three  weeks’  residence  in 
Paris,  obtained  of  Bonaparte  that 
their  brethren  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Hollanders, 
and  permitted  to  find  substitutes, 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Marshal  Beresford,  in  a  late 
address  to  the  Portuguese  troops, 
after  praising  their  discipline  and 
patriotism,  and  thanking  them  for 
their  good  conduct,  concludes  by- 
saying,  that  he  considers  it  an  ho¬ 
nour  to  be  in  any  way  connected 
with  a  nation  he  so  greatly  admires; 
and  which  will  find  in  discipline 
the  only  auxiliary  necessary  to 
their  natural  and  hereditary  valour, 
to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny 
with  which  the  enemy  threatens 
them. 

General  Castanos’  account,  to 
the  regency  of  Cadiz,  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Albuera,  has  been  received ; 
it  agrees  in  all  material  particulars 
with  general  Bercsford’s.  Castanos 
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computes  the  enemy's  loss  at  7,000 
men.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
utmost  harmony  prevails  between 
the  allied  chiefs. — Lord  Wellington, 
previous  t6  the  battle,  proposed 
that  on  the  junction  of  corps,  the 
command  should  always  devolve 
upon  the  officer  of  the  highest  milita¬ 
ry  rank  :  this  would  have  given  the 
command  of  the  allies  to  general 
Castanos ;  who,  however,  in  this 
delicate  point,  acted  most  judici¬ 
ously  ;  for  he  declared  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  who  has  the  greatest  force 
under  his  orders  ought  to  have 
the  chief  command,  the  others  be¬ 
ing  considered  as  auxiliaries. 

During  the  hottest  of  the  action 
at  Albuera,  an  officer,  ensign 
Thompson,  was  called  upon  to 
surrender  the  colours  he  held  ;  but 
he  declared  he  would  give  them 
up  only  with  his  life,  and  he  fell 
a  victim  to  his  bravery. — Another 
officer,  ensign  Walsh,  had  the  co¬ 
lours  he  held  broken  by  a  cannon 
ball,  and  was  severely  wounded — 
having  fallen  on  the  field,  he  tore 
the  colours  from  the  staff,  and 
thrust  them  into  his  bosom,  where 
they  were  found  after  his  death. — 
Sir  W.  Beresford  was  also  attacked 
by  one  of  the  Polish  cavalry,  whom 
he  dismounted,  with  the  intention 
of  preserving  his  life  ;  but  the  man, 
persisting  in  his  first  design,  was 
at  length  killed  by  a  dragoon. 

When  the  Polish  lancers  make  a 
charge,  a  red  flag  is  suspended  at 
the  end  of  every  lance,  and  that 
flag  is  so  carried  by  the  rider  as  to 
prevent  the  horse  from  seeing  any 
other  object.  These  red  flags,  in  the 
late  action,  terrified  our  horses,  and 
rendered  every  effort  impracticable 
to  make  them  meet  the  charge. 

The  Polish  lancers,  who  commit¬ 
ted  such  cruelties  on  our  wound¬ 
ed  (among  whom  major  Brook, 
together  with  several  others,  were 


put  to  death  by  them),  are  said  to 
have  been  overtaken  during  the 
retreat  by  the  3d  and  14th  dra¬ 
goons,  who  killed  and  wounded  a 
considerable  number  of  them. 

GERMANY. 

The  art  of  rising  and  moving 
in  the  air  by  means  of  wings,  con¬ 
tinues  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  persons  in  Germany. 
At  Vienna,  the  watch-maker  De¬ 
gen,  aided  by  a  liberal  subscrip¬ 
tion,  is  occupied  in  perfecting  his 
discovery.  He  has  recently  taken 
several  public  flights  in  the  Prater. 
At  Berlin,  Claudius,  a  wealthy 
manufactured  of  oil-cloth,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  like  pursuits  :  he  rises  id 
the  air  without  difficulty,  and  can 
move  in  a  direct  line  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour  ;  but  his  wings 
are  unwieldy,  and  he  cannot  turn 
round  in  them.  At  Ulm,  a  tailor 
named  Berblinger,  announced  on 
the  24th  of  April,  that  he  had, 
after  great  saciifice  of  money, 
labour,  and  time,  invented  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  which  he  would,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  rise  in  the  air  and 
fly  twelve  miles. 

The  following  account  of  a  lite¬ 
rary  prodigy  is  extracted  from  the 
Moniteur  of  the  28th  of  May  last, 
under  the  head  of  Kingdom  of  IVest- 
phalici ,  Gottingen ,  May  20  : 

“  For  these  eight  months  we 
have  had  among  the  students  of 
our  University,  a  boy  10-£  years 
old,  who  is  a  real  phenomenon. 
The  name  of  this  young  sfivunt 
is  Charles  Witte.  He  understands 
the  languages,  history,  geography, 
and  literature,  as  well  ancient  as 
modern  :  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
he  possessed,  besides  his  mother- 
tongue,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
English,  and  Italian,  to  such  ;i  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  that  he  could  not 
only  translate,  currently,  the  TEncid 
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of  Virgil  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
but  could,  besides,  speak,  with  an 
astonishing  facility,  ail  the  living 
languages  which  have  been  just 
mentioned.  Of  this,  he  last  year 
gave  such  satisfactory  proofs  in  a 
public  examination,  which  he  un¬ 
derwent  at  the  university  of  Leip- 
sic,  that  that  body  honoured  him 
with  the  following  diploma  : 

“  ‘  Almte  Universitatis  Lipsiensis 
Rectore  Carolo  Gottlob  Kuhnio, 
&c.  &c.  Carolus  Witte  Locha- 
viensis  puer  IX  annorum,  propter 
prsematuram  eximiamque  in  iis 
quibus  non  ptierilis,  sed  adolescen- 
tum  as'tas  imbui  solet,  solertiam  ; 
potissimiim  verb  linguarum  anti¬ 
quarian  Grtecse  ac  Latinte,  item 
recentiorum  Franco-gallicae,  Ang¬ 
lican,  Etruscse,  notitiam  hand  vul- 
garem,  quam  a  nemine  nisi  a  patre 
Carolo  Henrico  Godofrego  unico 
et  solo  prasceptore  accepit.  Exern- 
plo  plane  singular!  non  modo  albo 
Philyrke  (Leipsic)  insertus,  verum 
etiam  data  fide,  embus  Academia? 
nostras  adscriptus  est.’ 

“  Till  his  arrival  at  Gottingen, 
this  child  had  no  other  instructor 
than  his  father,  the  clergyman 
W  itte.  His  majesty  the  king  of 
Westphalia,  desirous  that  he  should 
continue  to  direct  the  studies  of  his 
son  to  their  termination,  has  grant¬ 
ed  him  a  pension,  which  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  quit  his  pastoral  func¬ 
tions,  and  to  accompany  his  pupil 
to  our  university.  The  young 
Witte  is  now  studying  philosophy  : 
he  is  engaged  in  a  course  of  ma¬ 
thematics,  physics,  and  meta¬ 
physics,  and  shows  the  most  hap¬ 
py  disposition  for  all  the  sciences.” 

PRUSSIA. 

TI»?  following  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  of  longevity  occur  in  the 
bills  of  mortality  for  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  du¬ 


ring  the  year  1809  : — Died,  307 
persons  between  the  age  of  95  and 
100  ;  188  between  100  and  105  ; 
86  between  105  and  110;  36  be¬ 
tween  110  and  115;  23  between 
115  and  120;  8  between  120  and 
125;  5  between  125  and  130;  1 
between  1 30  and  235  ;  1  between 
135  and  140  ;  1  between  145  and 
1 50;  and  1  between  155  and  160. 

prince’s  fete. 

19.  A  most  splendid  fete  was 
given  by  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  this  evening,  with  a 
two-fold  motive, — First,  in  honour 
of  the  birth-day  of  his  august  pa¬ 
rent  ;  and  secondly,  to  benefit  the 
numerous  classes  of  British  artists, 
who,  by  the  illness  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  ac¬ 
customed  splendour  of  the  court, 
had  been  deprived  of  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  regent,  therefore, 
feeling  for  their  interests,  requested 
the  attendance  of  his  invited  guests 
in  habits  of  the  manufacture  of 
their  native  land.  The  company 
began  to  assemble  at  nine.  The 
royal  family,  with  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry,  came  early. 
The  full  bands  of  the  three  re?i- 

_  O 

ments  of  foot  guards,  and  the  prince 
regent’s  band  in  their  full  state  uni¬ 
forms,  played  alternately  the  most 
delightful  marches,  &c.  The  Gre¬ 
cian  hall  was  adorned  with  shrubs, 
and  an  additional  number  of  large 
lanthorns  and  patent  lamps.  The 
floor  was  carpeted  ;  and  two  lines, 
composed  of  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
the  king’s,  the  regent’s, the  queen’s, 
and  royal  dukes’  servants,  in  their 
grandest  liveries,  formed  an  avenue 
to  the  octagonal  hall,  where  yeo¬ 
men  were  also  stationed,  and  which 
was  decorated  with  antique  dra¬ 
peries  of  scarlet  trimmed  with  gold- 
colour,  and  tied  up  by  gold-colour¬ 
ed  cords  and  tassels.  In  the  hall 
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were  also  assembled,  to  receive  tbe 
com  pan v,  generals  Kepnell  and 
Turner,  colonels  Bloomfield,  Tho¬ 
mas,  and  Tyrwhitt,  together  with 
lOrcfs  Moira,  Dundas,  Keith,  Heath- 
field,  and  Mount  Edgecombe. 
The  prince  entered  the  state  rooms 
at  a  quarter  past  nine.  He  was 
dressed  in  afield  marshal’s  uniform, 
wearing  the  ribband  and  gorget  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  a  dia¬ 
mond  star.  The  duke  of  York 
was  dressed  in  a  military,  and  the 
duke  of  Clarence  in  a  naval  uniform. 
Just  after  the  prince  came  in,  the 
royal  family  of  France  arrived, 
and  were  received  most  graciously. 
Louis  XVIII.  appeared  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  comte  de  Lisle.  Du¬ 
ring  the  evening  the  prince  regent 
passed  from  room  to  room,  devoid 
of  all  ceremony,  conversing  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness  with  his 
guests.  The  general  amusement 
of  the  company  for  some  time  was 
perambulating  the  halls  and  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  principal  floor.  The 
grand  circular  dining-room,  in 
which  the  knights  of  the  garter 
were  recently  entertained,  excited 
particular  admiration  by  its  cupola, 
supported  by  columns  of  porphyry, 
and  the  superior  elegance  of  the 
whole  of  its  arrangements.  The 
room  in  which  the  throne  stands  is 
hung  with  crimson  velvet,  with 
gold  laces  and  fringes.  The  cano¬ 
py  of  the  throne  is  surmounted  by 
golden  helmets  ydth  lofty  plumes 
of  ostrich  feathers,  and  underneath 
it  stands  the  state  chair.  Crimson 
and  gold  stools  are  placed  round 
the  room,  it  contains  pictures  of 
the  king,  queen,  prince  regent,  and 
duke  ol  York.  We  have  not  space 
to  give  a  description  of  the  other 
different  apartments  on  this  floor, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  kind.  The  ball-room  floors 
were  chalked  in  beautiful  arabesque 


devices.  In  tbc  centre  of  tbe  largest 
were  the  initials  G.  III.  R*  It 
was  divided  for  two  sets  of  dancers 
by  a  crimson  silk  cord  ;  but  owing 
to  the  great  number  of  person1, 
and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  no  dancing  rook  place  in  this 
room  ;  nor  were  the  dancers  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  ball-room.  The  first 
dance  was  led  off  by  earl  Percy 
and  lady.F.  Montague. — Supper 
was  announced  at  two,  when  the 
company  descended  by  the  great 
staircase  to  the  apartments  below,- 
and  the  temporary  buildings  on 
the  lawn.  The  room  at  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase  represented  aboyver, 
with  a  grotto,  lined  with  a  profusion 
of  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  grand 
table  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  conservatory,  and  across  Carl¬ 
ton-house,  to  the  length  of  200  feet. 
Along  the  centre  of  the  table, 
about  six  inches  above  the  surface, 
a  canal  of  pure  water  continued 
flowing  from  a  silver  fountain 
beautifully  constructed  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Its  banks  were  co¬ 
vered  with  green  moss  and  aquatic 
flowers  ;  gold  and  silver  fish  swam 
and  sported  through  the  bubbling 
current,  which  produced  a  pleasing 
murmur  where  it  fell,  and  formed 
a  cascade  at  the  outlet.  At  the 
head  of  the  table,  above  the  foun¬ 
tain,  sat  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  on  a  plain  mahogany 
chair  with  a  leather  back.  The 
most  particular  friends  of  the  prince 
were  arranged  on  each  side.  ri  hey 
were  attended  by  sixty  servi tears  ; 
seven  waited  on  the  prince,  besides 
six  of  the  king’s  and  six  of  the 
queen’s  footmen,  in  their  state  li¬ 
veries,  with  one  man  in  a  complete 
suit  of  ancient  armour.  At  the 
back. of  the  prince’s  seat  appeared 
aureola  tables  covered  with  crimson 
drapery ;  constructed  to  exhibit 
with  the  greatest  effect  a  profusion 
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of  the  most  exquisitely  wrought 
silver-gilt  plate,  consisting  of  foun¬ 
tains,  tripods,  epergnes,  dishes,  and 
other  ornaments.  Above  the  whole 
of  tins  superb  display  appeared  a 
royal  crown,  and  his  majesty’s  cy¬ 
pher,  G.  R.,  splendidly  illumined. 
Behind  the  prince’s  chair  was  most- 
skilfully  disposed  a'  side-board  co¬ 
vered  with  gold  vases,  urns,  massy 
salvers,  <Scc.,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  Spanish  urn  taken  from  on 
board  the  <£  invincible  armada.” 
Adjoining  to  this  were  other  tables 
running  through  the  library  and 
whole  lower  suite  of  rooms ;  the 
candelabras  in  which  were  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  the 'regent  could  di¬ 
stinctly  see  and  be  seen  from  one 
end  to  the  other/  The  regent’s 
table  accommodated  122, including 
the  royal  dukes,  the  Bourbons,  and 
principal  nobility.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  regent  was  the  duchess 
of  Angouleme,  on  the  left  the 
duchess  of  York,  the  nrincess  So- 
piiia  of  Gloucester,  &c.  From  the 
library  and  room  beyond,  branched 
out  two  great  lines  of  tables  under 
canvass  far  into  the  gardens,  each 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  all  richly 
served  with  silver  plate  and  covered 
with  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 
When  the  whole  company  was 
seated,  there  was  a  line  of  female 
beauty  more  richly  adorned,  and  a 
blaze  of  jewellery  more  brilliant, 
than  England  ever  probably  dis¬ 
played  before.  Four  handsome 
marquees  were  pitched  on  the  lawn 
of  Carlton-house,  with  a  chevmix- 
dc-fri%e  to  prevent  all  intrusion : 
bands  of  music  were  stationed  in 
the  tents ;  and  when  dancing  com¬ 
menced,  the  gay  throng  stepped 
over  floors  chalked  with  mosaic  de¬ 
vices,  and  moved  through  thickets 
of  roses,  geraniums,  ancl  other  fra¬ 
grant  sweets,  illumined  by  vari¬ 
egated  lights  that  gleamed  like 
1S11. 


stars  through  the  foliage.  The 
upper  servants  wore  a  costume  of 
dark,  blue  trimmed  with  broad  gold 
lace :  the  others  wore  state  liveries. 
The  assistants  out  of  livery  were 
dressed  uniformly  in  black  suits 
with  white  vests.  The  company 
did  not  separate  till  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  His  royal  highness  was  every 
where,  and  divided  his  attentions 
with  the  most  polished  address. 
The  company  comprised  all  the 
members  of  administration,  the  fo¬ 
reign  ambassadors,  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  in  town,  the 
most  distinguished  military  and 
naval  officers,  the  lord  and  lady 
mayoress,  and  the  principal  alder* 
mqn  and  magistrates. — The  gen¬ 
tlemen  wore  court  dresses  and  mi¬ 
litary  and  naval  uniform?. — The 
ladies  wore  all  new  dresses  of  English 
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manufacture,  principally  white  sa¬ 
tins,  silks,  lace,  crape,  and  muslins, 
ornamented  with  silver:  head-dress, 
ostrich  feathers  and  diamonds. — 
For  the  gratification  of  the  public 
at  large,  the  magnificent  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  fete  were  permitted 
by  t-'.e  prince  regent  to  remain ; 
and  many  thousands  were  delighted 
by  the  sight ;  which,  however,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  did  not  close  with¬ 
out  some  serious  accidents,. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  v.  Colman . 

Although  want  of  room  prevents 
our  giving  a  full  report  of  this 
trial,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the 
charge  of  lord  Ellenborough  to  the 
jury."  ' 

FI  is  lordship  said  that  it:  was  most 
becoming  and  honourable  to  the 
bar,  that  advocates  should- be  al¬ 
ways  found  there  bold  and  firm  in 
supporting  the  cause  of  justice.  It 
was  also  fortunate  tha,t  they  should 
be  found  (as  the  learned  counsel 
who  had  just  replied)  respectful 
and  obedient  to  the  decorum  of  the 
(F)  court, 
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court,  and  to  those  who  sat  to  ad¬ 
minister  justice  there.  The  question 
now  for  the  jury  was  of  the  nar¬ 
rowest  compass  possible  ;  and  it 
was  merely,  whether,  in  executing 
the  warrant  under  which  sir  Francis 
Burdett  was  apprehended,  the  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms  had  used  more  vio¬ 
lence  than  was  necessary.  The 
right  of  the  sergeant  to  seize  sir 
Francis  Burdett  by  the  warrant 
was  admitted  by  his  pleading.  The 
use  of  the  military  was  the  ground 
of  the  question :  and  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  must  be  directed  to  the 
consideration  of  its  necessity,  and 
the  degree  of  violence  used.  The 
use  of  the  military  on  this  occasion 
was  two-fold — first,  for  arresting 
sir  Francis  Burdett;  and  secondly, 
for  escorting  him  to  the  Tower. 
Those  were  (if  the  phrase  might  be 
allowed)  consecutive  operations. 
There  was  no  doubt  started  of  the 
necessity  of  the  military  for  an 
escort.  The  conveyance  to  the 
Tower  would  have  been  absolutely 
impracticable  without  an  escort. 
The  whole  hung  on  the  use  of  the 
military  in  the  house.  There  was 
no  longer  any  question  as  to  the 
right  of  entering.  And  what  was 
the  extent  of  the  violence  there  ? 
The  soldiers,  as  was  given  in  evi¬ 
dence,  stayed  Bjelow,  and  offered 
no  injury,  no  insult,  no  disturbance 
to  the  family.  Thus  far  went  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Jones  Burdett. 
Not  but  that  violence  might  have 
been  justifiable,  not  but  that  they 
might  have  used  the  means  in  their 
power  to  any  length  that  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  actual  execution  of 
their  duty.  The  execution  of  the 
warrant  was  their  dutv,  and  their 
single  duty.  The  wit  of  man  could 
not  conceive  a  more  gentle  mode 
than  that  in  which  the  del  end  ant 
commenced  the  execution  of  his 
share  of  the, duty.  If  Mr.  Colman 
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were  at  all  blameable,  it  was  not 
for  any  defect  of  mildness  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affair.  If  another 
person  not  accustor  ed  to  the  high 
and  gentleman-like  feelings  of  Mr. 
Colman  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  warrant,  it  would  have  been 
immediately  put  in  execution:  those 
four  hours  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  intervene  between  its 
issue  and  sir  Francis  Burdett’s  in¬ 
carceration.  If  a  common  bailiff 
or  peace-officer  had  been  ordered 
on  the  service,  he  would  not  have 
exhibited  any  of  that  (as  it  might 
be  termed)  mischievous  gentleness 
of  Mr.  Colman — he  would  have 
done  his  duty  at  once.  But  was  it 
possible  to  conceive  any  thing  con¬ 
taining  less  of  irritation,  or  insult, 
or  violence,  than  the  hrst  commu¬ 
nication  of  his  business  to  sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Burdett? — Lord  Ellenb'orough 
iieie  read  Mr.  Coiman’s  letter  an¬ 
nouncing  the  warrant.  He  then 
read  sir  Francis  Burdett’s  answer  ; 
and  observed  on  the  words  u  that 
he  would  be  at  Lome  to  receive* 
him:”  that  the  natural  construction 
was,  that  lie  would  submit  to  the 
warrant,  though  the  words  were 
liable  to  the  other  construction 
which  had  beeu  put  upon  them. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett’s  letter  to  the. 
speaker  stated,  that  u  he  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  superior  power;”  and  the 
learned  counsel  argued  ingeniously 
that  by  this  superior  force  was 
merely  meant  the  dignity  of  the 
house.  But  when,  those  words  were 
coupled  with  the  chaining  of  the 
door,  and  the  order  not  to  admit 
any  person,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  was  reduced  to  mere  rude 
force.  When  the  state  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  at  the  time  was  considered  ; 
the  attack  on  the  hotel ;  the  attacks 
on  the  houses  in  St.  James’s  square ; 
how  would  Mr.  Colman  have  been 
excusable  if  he  had  not  brought 
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that  overawing  force  which  put  an 
end  to  the  idea  of  resistance  all  at 
once  ?  There  was  no  chatge  on 
the  sergeant  in  the  conveyance  to 
the  Tower.  Though  no  evidence 
on  the  subject  had  come  formally 
before  the  court,  it  was  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  in  the  coach 
which  conveyed  sir  Francis  Bnrdett 
there  Was  no  offer  of  insult,  or  jest, 
.or  any  other  unbecoming  acts  of 
ill-treatment,  which  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  irritate  a  person  under  Ills 
peculiar  circumstances.  There  was 
no  excess  of  violence  in  all  this.  In 
the  house  there  were  50  or  60  sol¬ 
diers  drawn  up  in  the  hall,  who 
behaved  respectfully,  and  formed 
a  passage  for  sir  Francis  Burdett 
to  the  carriage. — Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  here  told  the  jury  that  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  the  evidence  which 
they  had  so  largely  heard ;  but 
that,  if  any  one  of  them  wished  it, 
he  would  go  through  the  whole. 
The  question  had  no  reference  to 
the  authority  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  ;  it  turned  simply  upon  the 
degree  of  violence  which  might 
have  been  used;  and  upon  that, 
and  that  alone,  the  jury  were  to 
give  their  verdict. 

The  jury,  without  hesitation, 
found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

27-  The  governors  of  the  Char- 
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ter-house  met  last  week  to  elect  a 
new  governor  in  the  room  of  lord 
Melville.  There  v;ere  two  candi¬ 
dates — the  archbishop  of  York  and 
the  earl  of  Harrowby.  The  votes 
were  equal,  seven  and  seven  ;  in 
which  case,  by  the  statutes,  the  no¬ 
mination  de\volved  on  the  prince 
regent,  in  behalf  of  his  majesty. 
His  royal  highness,  not  choosing 
to  give  a  preference  to  either  of  the 
two  distinguished  persons,  has  no¬ 
minated  his  own  personal  friend, 
the  earl  of  Moira. 


INSTALLATION  OF  HIS  HIGHNESS 

THE  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER, 

CHANCELLOR. 

Cambridge ,  Friday ,  June  28. 

In  the  morning  a  selection  of 
sacred  music  was  performed  m  St. 
Mary’s  church;  The  concert  at  the 
Senate-house  in  the  evening  was  bril¬ 
liantly  attended,  and  the  perform¬ 
ances  excellent*  At  seven  o’clock, 
in  the  evening  the  chancellor  elect 
arrived  at  Trinity  College  in  his 
coach-and-six,  accompanied  by  his 
suite.  Flis  highness  proceeded '  up 
the  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
fellows  of  the  college  and  other 
persons  had  arranged  themselves, 
and  was  received  a.t  Trinity  Lodge 
by  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  master  of 
the  college.  At  eight  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  heads  of  houses 
paid  their  respects  to  him. 

Saturday,  June  29. 

The  company  assembled  at  the 
Senate-house  doors;  and  at  1 3 ,  when 
opened,  it  was  soon  filled.  The 
upper  division  of  the  Senate-house 
Was  occupied  by  noblemen,  doctors, 
and  their  families,  and  those  of  their 
visitors  who  were  titled.  The  seats 
from  the  doctors’  division  to  the  sta¬ 
tues  of  the  kings  were  occupied  by 
masters  of  arts  and  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  admitfted  by  them. 
The  front  seats  of  the  gallery  were 
appropriated  to  ladies,  and  the 
other  seats  to  bachelors  of  arts  and 
undergraduates.  The  music-gal¬ 
lery  was  filled  by  the  band.  The 
appearance  at  the  Senate-house  wTas 
in  the  highest  degree  brilliant,  the  • 
noblemen,  doctors,  &c.  being  in 
their  robes,  and  the  ladies  being 
dressed  in  a  very  superb  manner. 
At  12  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
six  doctors  ( two  in  each  faculty) , 
six  non-regents,  and  six  regents, 
went  to  the  chancellor  elect  at  Tri¬ 
nity  Lodge,  whence,  dressed  in  his 
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elegant  robes,  preceded  by  a  bedel, 
attended  by  the  deputation,  and 
accompanied  by  those  distinguished 
heroes  sir  Sidney  Smith  and  sir 
Eyre  Coote,  general  Murray,  and 
a  number  of  other  officers,  his  high¬ 
ness  proceeded  td  the  Senate-house. 
At  the  steps  he  was  met  by  the 
vice-chancellor  and  two  bedels,  the 
senior  of  whom  wore  a  gold  chain 
presented  to  him  by  the  ch.oceilur. 
The  v  ins-chancellor  walked  at  the 
left  hand  of  the  chancellor  ;  they 
then  ascended  the  chair  of  state, 
his  highness  standing  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  chair,  and  the  vice- 
chancellor  on  the  right.  The 
band  played  the  coronation  an¬ 
them  as  his  highness  entered  the 
Senate-house,  and  all  the  com¬ 
pany  (near  3,000  persons)  stood 
up,  and  greeted  him  with  accla- 
-mations.  The  overture  being  en¬ 
ded,  the  vice-chancellor  addressed 
his  highness  in  an  excellent  En¬ 
glish  speech,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  substance  : 

The  vice-chancellor  adverted  to 
the  exemplary  pattern  which,  had 
been  shown  by  his  royal  highness  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  studies  while  at 
College,  a  pattern  which  had  ever 
been  regarded  by  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  with  admi¬ 
ration,  and  which  had  afforded 
them  the  strongest  assurances  of  the 
deep  interest  his  royal  highness 
would  take  in  its  interest  and  wel¬ 
fare.  With  those  feelings,  unalter¬ 
ed  as  they  had  been  by  time  or  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  University  felt 
proud  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
requesting  his  royal  highness’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  highest  situation 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  be¬ 
stow,  which  they  did  with  a  perfect 
confidence  that  his  royal  highness 
would  prosecute  the  honour,  credit, 
and  interests  of  their  community 
with  the  most  unremitting  indus- 
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try  ;  convinced  as  they  were,  that 
the  same  zeal  which  he  had  exer¬ 
cised  for  the.r  prosperity  after  he 
had  quitted  his  studies,  would  be 
exerted  in  the  capacity  of  their 
chancellor,  a  situation  for  which, 
on  every  account,  he  was  eminently 
qualified.  In  addition  to  other 
causes  of  gratitude,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  insensible  of  the  honour¬ 
able  distinction  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  admission  at  Cambridge  ;  a 
distinction  peculiarly  valuable,  as 
he  was  the  first  and  only  member 
of  the  royal  family  then  on  the 
throne  who  had  received  his  educa** 
tion  at  an  English  university.  Were 
it  proper  for  him  to  expatiate  on 
the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness 
since  he  left  College,  he  could  dwell 
with  peculiar  pleasure  on  the  well- 
known  ardour  with  which  he  obey¬ 
ed  the  call  of  his  country  in  the 
hour  of  danger  ;  he  could  dwell  on 
the  laudable  desire  evinced  by  his. 
royal  highness  to  render  still  greater 
services  to  the  state  by  his  travels 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  in 
the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge  ; 
and  lastly,  he  could  dwell  with-  the 
deeuest:  sensations  of  delight  on  the 
universally-admired  humanity  of 
his  royal  highness,  by  which  be 
had  been  actuated  not  alone  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  distresses  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  most  bounteous 
manner,  but  to  take  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  suppression  of  that  dis¬ 
graceful  traffic  by  which  so  many 
thousands  of  human  creatures  had 
been  condemned  to  the  most  horrid 
and  unjustifiable  slavery.  It  was 
enough,  however,  for  him  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  tp  the  virtues  which 
his  royal  highness  had  displayed 
while  in  that  community  ;  virtues 
which  must  ever  live  in  his  memo¬ 
ry,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  him.  He 
could  not  .emit  to  express  his  fullness 
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of  gratitude  for  the  obligations 
which  the  University  ’had  received 
from  the  present  royal  family,  to 
whom  their  constitution  and  laws 
were  so  peculiarly  indebted  for  pro¬ 
tection.  The  doctor  then  took  a 
short  review  of  the  many  illustrious 
men  in  the  held  and  the  cabinet  who 
had  received  their  education  at  this 
University  ;  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  merits  of  those  still  living 
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would  be  transmitted  to  future 
ages  ;  concluding  by  declaring  a 
confident  hope,  that  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  would,  upon  ail  occasions,  be 
the  faithful  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  valuable  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  University. 

He  then  presented  his  highness 
with  the  patent  of  office,  elegantly 
written  on  vellum,  the  seal  being 
annexed  thereto  in  a  gold  box : — the 
patent  was  read  aloud  by  the  senior 
proctor.  He  then  presented  to  his 
highness  the  Book  of  Statutes.  Af¬ 
ter  which,  the  vice-chancellor 
taking  his  higbness’s'right  hand  in 
his  own,  the  senior  proctor  admi¬ 
nistered  the  oath  of  office.  His 
hdghness  was  then  seated  by  the 
vice-chancellor  in  the  chair  of  state, 
and  thereby  installed.  [[The  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  audience  were  of 
long  continuance,  and  his  highness 
bowed  in  the  most  graceful  mail'- 
ner.] 

After  a  pause,  the  public  orator 
(the  rev.  Ralph  Tatham,  of  St. 
John’s  College)  addressed  the  chan¬ 
cellor  in  a  Latin  oration,  delivered 
with  peculiar  grace  and  emphasis  ; 
the  chancellor  sitting  in  his  chair, 
the  earl  of  Hardwickc,  high  stew¬ 
ard  of  the  University,  sitting  on  his 
(err  hand,  and  the  vice-chancellor 
on  the  right;  the  company  sitting 
uncovered  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
his  highness. 

The  orator  having  finished,  the 
chancellor  rose  from  his  seat,  and) 


taking  off  his  cap,  replied  to  the 
vice-chancellor  and  orator  in  a  most 
excellent  English  speech,  delivered 
with  that  dignity  and  grace  for 
which  he  is  so  justly  distinguished. 

His  highness  declared  himself 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  honour  they  had  clone  him  in 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  an  Uni¬ 
versity  which  had  ever  evinced  its 
favour  and  unalterable  attachment 
to  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
the  country — -For  so  distinguished 
a  mark  of  their  respect,  his  most 
heartfelt  acknowledgements  were 
due.  He  had  always  entertained 
the  highest  veneration  for  that  au¬ 
gust  body ;  and  should  consider 
that  the  proudest  day  of  his  life,  on 
which  he  had  been  called,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  truly  flattering,  to  that  chair. 
It  was  a  proof  of  confidence  for 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
express  his  thanks  in  adequate 
terms,  and  became  doubly  valuable 
as  he  was  the  first  of  his  family  who 
had  been  educated  in  that  Universi¬ 
ty,  which  had  upon  every  occasion 
so  strenuously  supported  the' prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  seated  the  hoUse 
of  Brunswick  upon  the  throne,— 
He  had  the  gratification,  however, 
of  stating,  that  they  could  not  have 
chosen  one  more  truly  attached  to 
their  interests,  or  more  desirous  of 
protecting  theirright's  andprivilege* 
than  himself,  "When  he  reflected 
on  the'  state  of  the  surrounding 
countries,' he  could  not  but  feel 
happy  at  the  fate  of  Great  Britain, 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  which  he 
attributed  to  the  blessings  of  its 
glorious  constitution,  supported  as 
it  had  been  by  the  wisdom,  the  loy» 
aky,  and  the  courage  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  when  he  knew  that  this 
happy  consequence  was  the  result 
of  education,  he  could  not  but  re¬ 
gard  that  place  with  infinite  de¬ 
light,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  dis- 
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seminating  the  knowledge  from 
which  so  much  superiority  had  been 
derived.  Here  had  been  reared 
some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
the  world  had  ever  witnessed,  and 
to  this  University  the  nation  was 
justly  indebted  for  some  of  its  most 
able  defenders.  Here  the  heroes 
of  Cressy  and  Poictiers  received 
their  education ;  and  from  this  place 
also  had  gone  some  of  those  heroes 
whose  deeds  of  valour  had  crowned 
them  with  immortal  honour,  and 
afforded  new  proofs  of  that  spirit 
and  energy  which  had  ever  charac¬ 
terized  the  British  name. — He  felt 
proud  of  having  received  a  public 
education,  and  that  pride  was  con¬ 
siderably  increased  in  having  re¬ 
ceived  it  at  the  university  of  Cam- 

*  * 

bridge:  His  royal  highness  con¬ 
cluded  with  repeating  his  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him,  and  by  declaring  the  sincere 
pleasure  he  should  always  feel  in 
visiting  Alma  Mater ,  and  his  firm 
intention,  whether  absent  or  pre¬ 
sent,  to  make  the  prosperity  of  the 
University  the  object  ot  his  constant 
solicitude.  [The  company  stood 
uncovered  during  the  chancellor’s 
speech,  which  was  rapturously  ap¬ 
plauded.] 

The  installation  ode,  written  by 
William  Smyth,  esq.  of  Peter- 
house,  professor  of  modern  history, 
and  '  set  to  music  by  professor 
Hague,  was  performed  in  an  ex¬ 
quisite  manner  ;  the  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  performers  being  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  kingdom. 

The  music  being  ended,  the 
chancellor  proceeded  in  grand  state 
procession  to  the  lodge  of  Trinity 
College.  A  very  sumptuous  dinner 
was  given  by  his  highness  to  die 
University  and  its  illustrious  visi¬ 
tors  (nearly  J,000)  in  the  cloisters 
of  Neville’s  Court ;  in  that  college, 


which  forms  an  elegant  square,  a 
temporary  awning  being  erected  on 
that  end  which  is  open.  The  din¬ 
ner  and  dessert  consisted  of  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season. 

In  the  evening  the  chancellor 
attended  a  concert  in  the  Senate- 
house  ;  and  afterwards  gave  a  cold 
collation  in  Trinity  cloisters.  The 
company  (about  3,000)  were  enter¬ 
tained  with  a  brilliant  display  of 
fire-works ;  the  effect  of  which 
(  more  p arti  c  alarly  the  water- roc  kets 
and  fireships,  which  were  let  off  on 
the  river)  were  excessively  pleasing. 
The  duke’s  band,  stationed  under 
the  marquee  in  the  centre  of  Ne¬ 
ville’s  Court,  played  all  the  time. 

30.  In  ploughing  up  a  field  at 
Withington,  six  miies  from  Chel¬ 
tenham,  arid  two  from  Frogmill, 
the  property  of  H.  F.  Brooke,  esq. 
of  Henbury,  near  Bristol,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tessellated  pavement  was  lately 
discovered.  Mr.  Lysons  and 
other  gentlemen  are  now  employed 
in  examining  these  fine  remains. 
The  site  of  a  villa  150  feet  in 
length  has  been  ascertained  ;  and 
seven  rooms  cleaiy  traced.  The 
pavements  are  enriched  with  draw¬ 
ings,  in  high  preservation,  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  Orpheus, animals, birds,  fishes, 
&c.  An  hippocaust,  or  sweat¬ 
ing-room,  with  its  flues,  and  seve¬ 
ral  pillars  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude,  are  visible.  Whatever  part 
could  be  removed  with  safety  has 
been  presented  by  Mr.  Brooke  to 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  also  of  Mr.  Tysons  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  description  of  the  whole ; 
and  judging  from  what  this  inde¬ 
fatigable  antiquary  has  already 
done  for  Woodcliester,  Horkstow, 
&c.  &c.  we  most  sincerely  congratu¬ 
late  the  public  that  such  valuable 
materials  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  so  well  able 
to  describe  and  appreciate  them. 

At 
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At  the  late  examination  of  the 
students  at  the  East  India  college 
at  Hertford,  the  following  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Wrn. 
Hobhouse,  son  of  H.  Hobhouse, 
esq.  The  first  prize  for  theology,  a 
gold  medal ;  the  first  prize  for  clas¬ 
sics,  a  gold  medal  ;  the  first  prize 
for  political  ccconomy  and  history, 
a  gold  medal  ;  the  first  prize  for 
Sanscrit,  a  gold  medal;  the  first 
prize  for  Persian,  a  gold -medal  ; 
the  first  prize  for  French,  books 
an  instance  of  talents,  application, 
and  success,  among  numerous  ju¬ 
venile  competitors,  probably  un¬ 
paralleled. 

JULY. 

MR.  CURRANTS  LETTER. 

The  following  curious  political 
correspondence  is  given  in  proof  of 
how  little  value  our  public  men  set 
upon  the  emoluments  attaching  to 
their  offices.  We  minlit  refer  on 
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this  occasion  to  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Canning,  the  lord  chancellor  and 
others,  who  have  more  than  once 
made  professions  of  the  kind  ;  hut 
the  tenor  of  the  following  aiticle 
is  a  better  illustration  of  the  fact 
than  can  be  obtained  from  mere 
speeches  and  professions. 

The  letter,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  substance,  appeared  in 
The  Dublin  Evening  Post,  and 
is  addressed  to  Mr.  Grattan.  It 
is  dated  as  far  back  as  April 
1 8Q8. 

Mr.  Curran,  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  letter,  after  stating  to 
his  iriend  that  the  detail  he  was 
about  to  give  was  imperiously 
called  for  by  the  aspersions  which 
had  been  cast  on  his  character, 
proceeds  thus  : 

“  You  will  remember  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  1789;  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  under  which  we  found  our¬ 
selves,  of  forming  some  bond  of 
honourable  connexion,  by  which 


the  co-operation  of  even  a  small 
number  might  be  secured,  in  mak¬ 
ing  some  effort  to  stem  that  torrent 
which  was  carrying  every  thing 
before  it.  For  that  purpose  our 
little  party  was  formed — it  consist¬ 
ed  of  yourself,  the  duke  of  Lein¬ 
ster  (that  excellent  Irishman),  the 
late  lord  Ponsonby,  Mr.  B.  Daly, 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Forbes, 
myself,  and  some  very  few  others, 
it  may  not  be  for  us  to  pass  enco¬ 
miums  upon  it ;  but  we  are  entitled 
.to  say,  that  had  it  been,  as  success¬ 
ful  as  it  was  honest,  we  might  now 
look  back  to  it  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction.  The  reason  of  my 
adverting  to  it  is,  that,  under  the 
sanction  of  that  party,  and  in  its 
presence,  it  was  agreed  between 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  and  me,  that  if 
any  circumstances  should  arise, 
under  which  it  might  be  honourably 
open  to  us  to  accept  office,  it  should 
be  on  the  terms  of  his  taking  the 
first,  and  my  taking,  the  second 
place  in  the  course  of  professional 
advancement.  That  this  was  no 
paltry  compact,  with  any  view  to 
the  attainment  of  preferment,  was 
obvious,  for  either  of  us  could  at 
any  time  command  it ;  it  was  solely 
a  pledge  to  secure  our  co-operation 
and  perseverance  in  what  we  deem¬ 
ed  our  public  duty.  With  what 
fidelity  1  adhered  to  every  part  of 
the  engagements  we  then  formed, 
you  web  know  ;  and  you  also  know 
at  what  sacrifices,  and  under  what 
professional  persecution,  and  what 
implacable  and  successful  attacks 
upon  my  person,  my  character, 
and  my  fortune.  I.  so  acted,  as  to 
be  fully  entitled  to  perfect  recipro¬ 
city  cf  good  faith  ;  and  to  consider 
the  performance  of  the  personal 
part  of  the  compact,  as  a  matter, 
not  of  favour,  but  of  right,  which 
I  might  receive  like  the  payment, 
of  any  common  debt,  without 
(F  4J  being 
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being  crushed  by  the  humiliating 
sensation  that  I  must  have  felt,  if 
my  debtor,  by  such  payment,  could 
become  my  patron  or  benefactor. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  compact, 
which  was  always  publicly  known, 
and  adopted  by  lord  Fitzwilliam,  in 
1795,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  was  then 
nominated  to  the  office  of  attorney- 
general,  I  to  the  place  of  solicitor- 
general.  The  completion  of  that 
arrangement  was  prevented  by  the 
change  of  the  Irish  administration; 
the  compact  i  tsel  f  continued,  and 
with  increased  force  (if  by  the 
continued  fidelity  of  observance, 
compact  can  be  susceptible  of  ac¬ 
cessorial  obligation),  till  the  late 
change  in  1806.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion .  I  was  the  only  interested 
member  of  that  party  that  remained 
in  Ireland.  1  did  not  write  to  any 
of  my  friends  in  London ;  not  to 
lord  Ponsonby;  not  even  to  you. 
I  knew  your  zeal  for  my  interest ; 
I  knew  the  friendship  and  purity 
of  lord  Ponsonby — I  was  sensible 
of  the  warm  protection  of  Mr.  Fox, 
to  which  I  had  no  claim,  save  what 
might  be  suggested  to  a  noble  and 
generous  spirit,  like  his,  by  my 
conduct  as  a  public  man  ;  I  knew, 
also,  the  protection  my  interests 
would  have  found  in  lord  Moira, 
lord  Erskine,  or  lord  Howick,  had 
such  protection  been  necessary.  I 
felt  no  solicitude  for  myself ;  I  re¬ 
mained  at  home  ;  the  event  justified 
my  confidence.  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby 
accepted  the  seals;  a  proof,  of  itself, 
that  I  must  have  been  appointed  to 
the  next  attainable  situation.  The 
next  situation  could  be  no  other 
than  the  office  of  attorney-general ;  it 
was  the  only  place  in  the  .power 
of  the  new  administration  to 
vacate  ;  from  its  official  rank  in  the 
government,  it  was  the  natural 
passage  to  that  place  on  the  king’s 
bench,  to  which,  as  next  in  profes¬ 


sional  advancement,  I  had  a  right 
to  succeed.  But  on  this  fact  I  was 
not  left  to  conjecture.  I  was  ap¬ 
prised  by  letter  from  you,  and  also 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  that  my  interests 
had  been  taken  care  of ;  Mr.  G. 
Ponsonby  communicated  the  same 
to  a  relation  of  mine,  then  in  Lon¬ 
don,.  directing  him  to  inform  me 
that  my  place  as  attorney -general 
was  fixed,  and  that  ray  coming 
over  would  be  but  unnecessary 
trouble. 

u  The  duke  of  Bedford  soon 
after  arrived  in  Ireland  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Ponsonby  as  chancellor  became 
an  Irish  minister.  At  our  first 
meeting,  he  assured  me,  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  his  previous  letter, 
that  my  friends  had  not  been  un¬ 
mindful  of  me,  and  that  I  should 
find  every  thing  perfectly  to  -my 
satisfaction.  In  a  few  days,  how¬ 
ever,  I  learned  that  the  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  had  sent  for  Mr.  Plunkett, 
the  then  attorney-general,  and  as¬ 
sured  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
report  was  true.  To  me  the  fact 
was  incomprehensible.  Mr.  G. 
Ponsonby  left  it  in  ail  its  darkness  ; 
for  when  we  met,  which  was  by 
accident,  he  was  silent  uocn  the 
subject.  I  soon  received  a  letter 
from  lord  Ponsonby,  then  confined 
in  London  by  that  sickness  which 
was  soon  to  terminate  his  valuable 
life  ;  it  was  conceived  in  such  terms 
as  might  be  expected  from  the 
friendship  and  honour  of  the  writer, 
He  expressed  indignation  at  the 
delay  which  had  taken  place  in  ef¬ 
fecting  that  arrangement,  which 
he  had  considered  conclusively  set¬ 
tled  ;  desiring  most  anxiously  to 
have  it  explained.  This  letter  I 
showed  to  Mr.  Ponsonby ;  but 
without  receiving  any  explanation 
whatsoever,  I  wrote  to  lord  Pon¬ 
sonby  such  an  answer  as  lie  had, 
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a  right  to  expect  from  the  affection 
of  a  man,  to  whom  he  had  endear¬ 
ed  himself  by  so  persevering  a 
fidelity,  and  by  the  uninterrupted 
friendship  of  so  many  years  ;  such 
facts  as  I  knew,  I  stated  ;  but  I  had 
no  explanation  to  give.  It  would 
be  affectation  in  me  to  say,  that 
under  these  circumstances  I  was 
perfectly  at  ease.  I  might  despise 
the  triumph  of  my  enemies :  I 
could  not  be  insensible  to.  such  cold¬ 
ness  from  a  friend.  » 

“  After  a  lapse  of  some  weeks  I 
waited  upon  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
by  his  grace's  desire  :  he  apprised 
me  that  I  was  to  be  master  of  the 
rolls,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  effected.  You 

Oi 

may  easily  judge  of  my  feelings  on 
this  communication  ;  but  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the 
duke  of  Bedford  ;  I  had  no  shadow 
of  claim  upon  his  grace ;  he  was 
not  the  person  to  whom  I  could 
complain  that  I  was  humbled  or 
ill-treated ;  I  barely  said  that  ‘  I 
was  grateful  to’  his  grace  for  the 
courtesy  of  the  communication 
and  retired  with  an  almost  decided 
purpose  to  decline  the  appointment. 
This  substitution  I  considered  a 
direct  departure  from  the  compact  with 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  and  accompani¬ 
ed  by  the  aggravation  of  withhold¬ 
ing  that  consultation  and  explana¬ 
tion,  without  which,  and  without 
my  own  express  consent,  1  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  disposed  of. 
As  to  the  place  itself,  it  was  the 
last  I  should  have  chosen  :  it  im¬ 
posed  upon  rne  a  change  of  all  my 
habits  of  life ;  it  forced  my  mind 
into  a  new  course  of  thinking ;  and 
into  new  modes  of  labour,  and 
that,  increased  labour  ;  it  removed 
me  from  that  intellectual  exercise 
>vhich  custom  and  temper  had  ren¬ 
dered  easy  and  pleasant  5  it  exclu¬ 
ded  me  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
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honest  gratification  of  an  official 
share  in  an  administration  which 
I  then  thought  would  have  consisted 
principally,  if  not  altogether,  of 
the  tried  friends  of  Ireland.  When 
the  party  with  which  I  had  acted 
so  fairly,  had,  after  so  long  a  pro¬ 
scription,  come  at  last  to  their 
natural  place,  I  did  not  expect  to 
have  been  stuck  into  a  window,  a 
spectator  of  the  procession.  From 
the  station  which  I  then  held  at 
the  bar,  to  accept  the  neutralized 
situation  of  the  rolls,  appeared  to 
me  a  descent,  and  not  an  eleva¬ 
tion  : — it  had  no  allurement  of 
wealth  ;  for,  diminished  as  my  in¬ 
come  had  been  by  the  most  remorse¬ 
less  persecution  for  years,  by 
which  I  was  made  to  expiate  the 
crime  of  not  being  an  alien  to  my 
country  by  treachery  or  by  birth, 
it  was  still  abundant  when  com¬ 
pared  with  my  occasions,  and  was 
likely  to  continue  so  as  long  as 
those  occasions  should  last." 

Mr.  Curran  then  mentions  a 
variety  of  reasons,  which,  together 
with  the  solicitations  61  his  friends, 
prevented  him  from  tendering  a  re¬ 
fusal,  and  thus  proceeds : 

“  At  my  next  meeting  with  Mr.  G. 
Ponsonby,  which  was  purely  casual 
(for  I  did  not  seek  it),  he  asked  me 
if  I  had  not  seem  the  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  ?  I  said  ‘Yes;5  he  said  be 
hoped  every  thing  was  to  my  satis¬ 
faction.  I  answered,  4  His  grace’s 
reception  of  me  has  been  extremely 
courteous.’  Even  then,  not  a  word 
of  explanation  from  Mr.  G.  Pon- 
sonby.  Pie  merely  informed  me* 
that  sir  Michael  Smith  should  be 
treated  with  on  the  subject  of  his 
resignation.  And  I  must  confess, 
that  he  presented  my  condition  in 
a  point  of  view  which  excited  no 
ordinary  sensation  :  for  I  now  saw, 
that  instead  of  coming  into  the  sti¬ 
pulated  situation  by  an  undisputed' 
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claim  of  right,  and  without  the 
burden  of  one  shilling  expense  to 
the  country,  I  was  Rung  upon  the 
precarious  chance  of  a  place,  which, 
if  achieved  at  all,  could  beobtained 
only  by  a  charge  on  the  public, 
and  rendered  additionally  disgust¬ 
ing  to  me  by  the  appearance  of  a 
job. 

“  At  last,  after  delays  perhaps 
not  easy  to  be  avoided,  but  certainly 
affording  ample  time  for  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  my  enemies  and  the  vexa¬ 
tion  of  my  friends,  both  of  whom 
looked  upon  me  as  insulted  and  aban¬ 
doned,  that  treaty  took  place  with¬ 
out  any  participation  of  mine ,  and  with¬ 
out  the  remotest  hint  that  it  could 
involve  any  stipulation  or  guaran¬ 
tee  on  my  part.  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  that  the 
arrangement  was  completed  ;  that 
sir  Michael  was  to  resign,  on  the 
terms  of  receiving!  the  retiring  salary ; 
and  also,  upon  a  promise  by  the 
government,  that  his  deputy  Mr. 
Ridgeway  should  get  a  place  of 
600/.  per  ann.  if  such  place  should 
become  vacant  before  the  25th  of 
March  ensuing,  until  which  time 
no  addition  could  be  made  to  the 
pension  list ;  and  if  no  such  vacancy 
should  occur  before  that  dav,  he 
should  then  be  placed  on  the  pen¬ 
sion  establishment  for  500/.  a-vear 
for  his  life,  and  that  a  provision,  by 
pension,  to  theamountaltogether  of 
SOO /.  a-year,  was  also  to  be  made 
for  three  inferior  officers  of  sir  Mi¬ 
chael’s  court. 

“  Plad  any  idea  of  any  stipula¬ 
tion  whatever  on  my  part  been  sug¬ 
gested,  feeling  as  I’  did,  I  could 
not  have  borne  it — for,  see  how  it 
would  have  stood  :  Cn  my  part,  it 
would  have  been  a  direct  purchase' 
of  a  judicial  office.  The  purchase 
could  not  be  made  good  out  of  its 
own  income,  which  could  last  only 
to  my  death  cm  resignation ;  for  these 
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annuities  were  for  the  lives  of  four 
other  persons,  and  worth  at  least 
8,000/, ;  with  this  8,000/.  therefore, 

I  was  eventually  t©  charge  my  pri¬ 
vate  fortune  ;  for  this  sum  1  was 
.to  buy.  the  disappointment  of  an: 
expectation  which  I  thought  cer¬ 
tain,  and  to  commit  a  breach  of 
the  law  and  the  constitution. 

“  But  if  I  could  have  dispensed 
with  the  matter  of  purity,  another' 
question  remained:  Was  this 
change  between  my  professional: 
and  a  judicial  situation  so  to  be 
obtained,  worth  the  sum  of  8,000/.  ? 
There 'would  have  been,  therefore,, 
two  previous  questions  to  decide;; 
a  question  of  crime  and  a  question1 
of  prudence  :  if  I  had  consulted  i 
a  moralist  upon  the  one  and  a  Jew 
upon  the  other,  what  would  have 
been  the  answer  ?  i  should  not, . 
therefore  have  submitted  for  a 
moment,  I  should  have  snapped 
the  thread  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  have  made  it  impossible  to 
splice  it,  and  have  felt  pleasure  in 
being  restored  to  my  liberty.” 

Sir  M.  Smith  resigned,  Mr.  Cur¬ 
ran  succeeded ;  some  months  elapsed, 
and  no  place  was  given  to  Mr, 
Ridgeway. 

“  So  things  rested  until  a  very 
few  days-  previous  to  the  25th  of 
March,  when  Mr.  Elliott  requested 
of  me  to  find  out  the  names  of 
those  persons'  belonging  to  sir  Mi¬ 
chael  Smith,  and  send  them  to  him, 
that  their  business  might  be  settled 
before  the  government  should  re¬ 
sign.  Sir  Michael  happening  to 
come  to  town  that  very  day,  1  ap¬ 
prised  him  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  desire, 
and  accordingly  I  sent  him  the 
names.  I  soon  learned  from  mere 
rumour,  that  the?  pensions  were 
not  granted,  though  the  govern¬ 
ment  continued  till  towards  the  end 
of  April.  I  learned  it  afterwards 
from  Mr.  G,  Ponsonby  himself, 
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who  spoke  of  it  with  regret,  as  a 
circumstance  vexatious  to  sir  Mi¬ 
chael  ;  but  without  the  remotest 
allusion  to  any  interest  or  concern, 
that  he  himself,  or  that  I,  could 
possibly  have  in  the  matter ;  nor 
did  he  say  any  thing  whatever  as 
the  cause  of  this  disappointment. 
As  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  I  could 
not  but  think  with  every  body  else, 
that  the  transaction  was  merely 
between  sir  Michael  and  the  Irish 
government,  without  any  possibility 
of  relation  to  the  person  of  the 
viceroy.  After  some  time,  I  met 
a  friend  of  ours,  accidentally  ;  he 
introduced  the  circumstance  of  the 
disappointment  of  Mr.  Ridgeway 
and  the  three  other  persons.  In 
what  passed,  he  appeared  to  me  to 
speak  merely  from  the  casual  sug¬ 
gestions  of  his  own  mind. — I  had 
not  then,  nor  have  I  now,  any  idea 
that  he  spoke  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
G.  Por.sonby,  or  that  he  meant  to 
convey  any  distinct  proposition 
whatever.  He  expressed  much 
concern  at  the  accident,  asextremely 
unlucky.  I  inquired  how  the  dis¬ 
appointment  could  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned.  Of  this  he  seemed  unin¬ 
formed  ;  but  lie  aked  me  if  I  did 
not  think  something  ought  to  be 
done  by  us.  I  answered,  that  I 
was  utterly  ignorant  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  that  I  considered  my  self  from 
the  moment  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  be¬ 
came  chancellor,  as  most  unkindly 
treated  hy  him,  from  whom  alone 
I  could  derive  any  information  ; 
that  I  did  not  see  what  we  should 
do  on  the  occasion,  or,  indeed, 
why  we  should  do  any  thing.  We 
met  a  second  time  in  the  same 
casual  way  ;  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
thought  any  more  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  last  conversation  ;  I 
answered,  that  I  had  heard  no¬ 
thing  more  about  it ;  and  of  course 
that  I  thought  as.  I  did  before. 
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Had  he  come  to  make  any  demand 
upon  me  on  the  part  of  Mr.  G. 
Ponsonby,  I  should  have  expected 
to  be  distinctly  informed  why  the 
arrangement  made  in  London,  in 
pursuance  of  my  original  compact 
with  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  had  not 
been  observed  in  Dublin  ?  why 
the  hopes  of  sir  Michael  had  been 
disappointed?  why  I  had  never 
been  consulted  upon  either  sub¬ 
ject  ?  how.  the  non-performapce 
to  sir  Michael  could  throw  liability 
on  me  ?  I  considered  the  sugges¬ 
tion  as  the  mere  effusion  of  good 
nature  ;  the  mere  result  of  kind¬ 
ness,  and  not  of  reflection — because, 
taken  in  any  ocher  way,  it  would 
have  come  simply  to  this :  <  Sir, 
you  have  entered  many  years  ago 
into  a  compact :  you  have  observed 
it  faithfully;  you  suffered  deeply 
by  that  observance ;  when  the  time 
of  pei forming  it  to  you  arrived,  it 
was  ratified  in  London  ;  in  Dublin, 
the  substitution  of  something  else, 
supposed  to  be  a  performance,  was 
adopted  without  your  privity  or 
consent ;  the  substitution,  too,  was 
accompanied  by  collateral  circum¬ 
stances  of  much  humiliation  and 
disrespect  towards  you.  By  un¬ 
foreseen  events  that  substitution 
has  been  attended  with  some  pe¬ 
cuniary  charges  ;  it  is  hoped,  that 
having  so  patiently  borne  this,  you 
will  take  it  cum  onerc ,  and  not  think 
it  unreasonable  to  defray  those  in¬ 
cidental  expenses — it  is  trusted  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  the  mode 
proposed,  as  unconstitutional  or  dis¬ 
honourable.  You  have  a  judicial 
office  ; — all  that  is  required  of  yon 
is,  to  accept  a  lease  of  that  office 
from  the  deputy,  and  three  inferior 
officers  of  your  predecessor,  at  the 
small  rent  of  800/,  a-year — of  these 
four  landlords  there  will  be,  the 
former  trainbearer,  tipstaff,  and 
crier  of  your  court.  As  the  rent 
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must  be  for  their  lives,  and  not 
merely  for  yours,  you  will  see  the 
necessity  of  insuring  your  own — 
or  you  may  redeem,  the  whole  for 
the  sum  of  8,000/.  if  so  much  per¬ 
sonal  fortune  has  escaped  the  wreck 
to  which  you  were  exposed  by  your 
political  fidelity — the  entire  emo¬ 
luments  of  your  office  will  be 
then  generously  left  to  your  dis¬ 
posal  P 

“  In  some  time  after,  I  heard 
that  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  had  made 
a  grant  of  800/.  per  annum  to  Mr. 
Ridgeway  and  those  three  inferior 
officers,  and  this  act  had  been  re¬ 
presented  to  the  public  as  occasion¬ 
ed  by  my  want  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
G.  Ponsonby*  my  benefactor,  and 
of  personal  honour  as  a  member 
of  the  party.  As  to  the  first  part  of 
the  charge,  you  well  know  how 
unfounded  it  is  :  thank  God,  I  have 
had  many  friends!  I  am  now  ad¬ 
dressing  the  most  valued  of  them  ; 
but,  in  the  sense  intended,  I  never 
had  a  benefactor :  if  I  had  enter¬ 
tained  any  views  of  ambition,  I 
could  have  been  lifted  only  by  a 
stronger  wing  than  my  own ;  but 
my  journey  has  been  on  the  ground, 
and  performed  on  foot,  and  I  was 
able  to  walk  without  the  crutches 
of  patronage.  As  to  the  allegation 
of  any  breach  of  just  or  honour¬ 
able  engagement,  the  fact  of  such 
engagement  must  have  been  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  of  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  and  of 
sir  Michael  Smith  ;  and  I  aver  that 
I  never  was  required  to  take  any 
part  in  guarantying  to  sir  Michael 
Smith  that  agreement  cf  govern¬ 
ment,  or  being  liable  to  him  inaDy 
event  for  the  performance  ;  and 
that  I  never  did,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  make  any  promise  on  the 
subject ;  and  that  1  know  not  of 
any  act  whatsoever,  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgement,  after  the 
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maturest  consideration,  can  warrant 
the  allegations  that  have  been  made 
against  me.” 

In  refutation  of  the  charge  of 
want  of  gratitude,  Mr.  Curran 
thus  notices  the  prospects  which  the 
engagement  of  1789  justified  him 
in  entertaining-:  — 

“  The  place  which  I  hold,  was 
as  inferior  to  that  of  attorney-ge¬ 
neral  in  point  of  pecuniary  emo¬ 
lument  as  of  political  consequence. 
The  professional  and  official  in¬ 
come  I  should  have  derived  from 
the  latter,  could  not  have  been  less 
than  double  the  amount  1  now  en¬ 
joy.  That  income,  therefore,  I 
should  have  counted  upon  as  cer¬ 
tain,  till  I  passed  to  the  chief  seat 
on  the  kind’s  bench  ;  a  situation 
of  equal  certainty  with  that  of  the 
rolls — of  far  more  dignity — of,  I 
believe,  twice  the  annual  value — • 
far  more  congenial  with  my  habits 
and  temper  ;  and  which  I  should 
have  filled  with,  perhaps,  more 
advantage  to  the  public;  certainly, 
with  much  greater  pleasure  to  my¬ 
self  ;  and  to  that  place  the  office 
of  attorney-general  would  have 
led  by  the  course  of  ordinary 
usage:  and  to  that  place  it  must 
have  led  me,  because  in  no  other 
way  could  the  compact  have  been 
finally  fulfilled. 

“  It  has  been  said,  that  the  attacks 
made  upon  me  by  enemies  threw 
difficulties  upon  my  friends  in  the 
course  ofthat  arrangement ;  and  that 
under  all  the  circumstances,  though 
the  compact  was  not  fully  perform¬ 
ed,  I  might  have  been  content. 
But  what  were  those  who  attached 
slanders  upon  me  in  common  with 
themselves  ? — slanders  provoked  by 
a  conduct  of  which  my  friends  as 
well  as  myself  have  reason  to  be 
proud — slanders  cast  upon  me  by 
the  very  men  whose  want  of  wis¬ 
dom  or  humanity  threw  upon  me 
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the  necessity  of  adopting  and  pur¬ 
suing  that  conduct  which  provoked 
their  vengeance  and  their  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  Thank  God  !  I  did 
adopt  and  pursue  it,  under  the 
pressure  of  uninterrupted  attacks 
upon  my  character  and  fortune, 
and  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life.  I  trust  that  while  I  have 
memory,  that  conduct  will  remain 
indelibly  engraved  upon  it  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  will  there  be  a  record  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  claims — a 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  my 
own  conscience.  But,  at  most, 
what  could  the  supposed  difficulties 
be  l — Was  it  more  than  to  say, 
*•  a  friend  cannot  be  less  dear,  or 
a  compact  less  sacred,  because  that 
friend  has  been  falsely  aspersed  P 

I  know  that  malice  against  me 
_  •  *** 
was  tnen  most  active,  because  it 

was  then  most  interested  ;  buy  I 
can  scarcely  imagine  any  distilla¬ 
tion  of  slander  so  highly  rectified 
as  to  dissolve  a  compact.  And 
here,  surely,  it  is  not  very  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  say,  that  had  much 
difficulty  really  arisen,  I  would 
not  have  permitted  for  a  moment 
any  consideration  personal  to  my¬ 
self  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement  from  which  the- 'friends 
or  Ireland  expected  so  much  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

<-> 

Atteravariety  of  further  observa¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Curran  thus  concludes ; — 

“  The  other  object  of  my  letter 
is  to  request  you  will  communicate 
with  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  that  you  will  learn  from  him 
if  there  be  any  claims  which  he 
conceives  himself  to  have  upon  me, 
in  justice  or  in  honour;  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  conceives 
such  claims  to  stand.  I  do  not 
refer  the  matter  to  this  decision  — 
it  is  not  for  either  of  us  to  decide. 
Should  my  judgement  acquiesce  in 


the  claim,  (if  any  can  be  made,) 
X  will  comply  with  it  instantly  ;  if 
it  does  not,  I  will  concur  in  refer¬ 
ring  it  to  yourself,  lord  Moira, 
lord  Grey,  lord  Erskine,  lord  Hol¬ 
land,  or  lord  Ponsonby,  or  any 
other  common  friend  or  friends 
that  may  be  appointed.  I  wish 
them  to  decide  upon  the  most  libe¬ 
ral  principles  of  justice  and  of  ho¬ 
nour,  what  ought  to  be  done  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

“  I  am,  See. 

“  April,  1808.  J.  P.  Curran.” 

Lord  Moira,-  lbrd  Grey,  and 
lord  Holland,  were  accordingly 
named  as  arbitrators. 

Copy  of  the  engagements  which 
sir  Michael  Smith  required  in 
favour  of  his  dependants  in  of¬ 
fice,  before  he  would  resign  his 
situation  of  master  of  the  rolls  ; 
'and  which  was  sent  to  the  late 
chancellor  Ponsonby,  at  his  re¬ 
quest.  “May,  1806* 

“  The  lord  chancellor  engages, 
on  the  part  of  government,  to  sir 
Michael  Smith,  as  follows,  viz. 

“  1st.  That  as' soon  as  conveni¬ 
ently  may  be,  after  the  '25th  of 
March,  1807?  a  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  clear  of  all 
charges  for  pells,  poundage,  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  granted,  in  due 
form,  to  John  Hevey,  the  late  crier 
of  sir  Michael  Smith,  to  hold  to 
the  sard  John  Hevey,  from  said 
25th  of  March,  1 807,  for  and  du¬ 
ring  his  natural  life. 

<s  2dly.  That  a  like  provision  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  like 
manner  and  form,  be  granted  to 
James  Gardiner,  the  late  train- 
bearer  of  sir  Michael  Smith,  to 
hold  to  him  from  said  25th  of 
March,  1807?  for  and  during  said / 
James  Gardiner’s  natural  life. 

“  3d1y. 
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“  Sdly,  That  a  like  pension  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  and  form,  be  granted  to  James 
Leonard,  the  late  tipstaff  of  sir 
Michael  Smith,  to  hold  to  said 
James  Leonard,  from  said  25th 
March,  1807,  for  and  during  his 
natural  life. 

“  Jthiy.  That  a  pension  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  or  a  place 
worth  six  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
not  inconsistent  with  his  profession 
as  a  practising  attorney,  shall  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  like  manner 
and  form,  be  granted  to  Joseph 
Ridgeway,  esq.  the  late  deputy  of 
sir  Michael  Smith,  at  the  rolls,  to 
hold  to  said  Joseph  Ridgeway, 
from  said  25th  day  of  March,  1807, 
for  and  during  his  natural  life.” 

A  copy  of  the  chancellor  Ponson- 

by’s  letter  to  sir  M.  Smith. 

“  Ely- -pi ace ,  May  28,  1806. 

“  Dear  sir, — I  laid  before  my 
lord  lieutenant  the  statement  which 
you  sent  me,  as  containing  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  government,  respecting 
the  provision  to  be  made  for  those 
inferior  officers  of  your  court  who 
wish  to  retire  at  the  same  time  you 
do,  and  for  whose  comfort  you  ex¬ 
press  so  much  solicitude  ;  and  I  am 
authorised  by  his  grace  to  assure  you , 
that  he  will  comply  with  your  wishes , 
and  fulfil  the  engagement  as  I  by  his 
permission  have  made  it.  1  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you  (when  you 
have  taken  a  copy  of  the  engage¬ 
ment)  to  send  me  back  the  original, 
and  to  write  me  a  formal  and  regu¬ 
lar  notification  of  your  wish  to  re¬ 
sign,  as  the  letter  you  have  just  now 
sent  me,  though  sufficient  to  au¬ 
thorise  me  to  inform  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  your  desire,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  authorise  him  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  acceptance  of  your  re¬ 


signation,  the  grant  of  your  pension,- 
and  the  appointment  of  your  suc¬ 
cessor 

“I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Scd. 

“  G.  P  ok  SON  by,  C.” 

Then  follows  a  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Hutchins,  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Curran,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  re¬ 
ference  fell  to  the  ground ;  Mr. 
Ponsonby  stating,  that  he  felt  he 
had  nothing  to  refer  ;  but  that  if  a 
reference  was  made  to  any  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  Daly,  the  person  who 
managed  the  whole  transaction 
with  sir  M.  Smith  and  Mr.  Curran, 
was  the  properest  to  inform  the  re¬ 
ferees  upon  it.  Mr.  Ponsonby  adds 
in  another  letter,  that  the  first 
statement  of  what  was  wished  to 
be  referred,  should  come  from  Mr. 
Curran,  and  when  that  was  shown 
Mr.  P.  he  would  either  assent  or 
dissent  to  it.  This  Mr.  Curran 
declined,  andthe  reference  dropped. 

queen'  anne’s  bounty. 

7  The  governors  of  Queen 
Anne’s  bounty  have  come  to  the 
resolution  of  advancing  the  sum  of 
60,000/.  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
assisting  clergymen  in  the  repairs 
of  their  parsonage-houses,  to  be 
repaid  to  the  governors  in  the  man¬ 
ner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  commonly  called  Gilbert’s 
Act. 

LORD  king’s  LETTER. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter  recently  sent  hv  lord  King  to  his 
tenants,  and  which  occasioned  the 
introduction  oflord  Stanhope’s  hill: 

“  By  lease,  dated  1802,  you 
have  agreed  to  pay  the  annual  rent 

of - ,  in  good  and  lawful  money  of 

Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of 
the  late  depreciation  of  p  iper  mo¬ 
ney.  1  can  no  ionuer  accept  of  any 

Bank 
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Bank  notes  at  their  nominal  value 
in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  an  old 
contract.  I  must  therefore  desire 
you  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
your  rent  in  the  legal  coin  of  the 
realm  ;  at  the  same  time,  having 
no  other  object  than  to  receive  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  real  intrinsic  value  of 
the  sum  stipulated  by  agreement, 
and  being  desirous  to  avoid  giving 
you  unnecessary  trouble,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  receive  payment  in  either 
of  the  manners  following,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  option:  1st,  By  pay¬ 
ment  in  guineas. — 2d,  If  guineas 
cannot  be  procured,  by  a  payment 
in  Portugal  gold  coin,  equal  in 
weight  to  the  number  of  guineas 
requisite  to  discharge  the  debt. — 
3d,  By  a  payment  in  Bank  paper 
of  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  (at 
the  present  market  price)  the  weight 
of  standard  gold  requisite  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  rent.  The  alteration  of 
the  value  of  paper  money  is  esti¬ 
mated  in  this  manner  : — The  price 
of  gold  in  1802  (the  year  of  your 
agreement)  was  4/.  per  oz.  ;  the 
present  market  price  is  4/.  14r.  ; 
arising  from  the  diminished  value 
of  paper — In  that  proportion  an 
addition  of  I’ll.  10.c.  per  cent,  in 
paper  money  will  be  required  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  payment  of  rent 
in  paper.  (Signed)  “  King. 

“  N.  B.  A  power  of  re-entry  and 
ejectment  is  reserved  by  deed  in  case 
of  non-payment  of  rent  due.-— No 
draft  will  be  received.” 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

9.  The  committee  to  whom  the 
petitions  of  the  dean  and  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Saint 
Peter  Westminster,,  which  were 
presented  to  the  house  upon  the 
19th  day  of  February  and  the  26 til 
day  ol  this  instant  March,  were 
referred, — having  called  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  inonevs  received  or  ex- 
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pended  in  the  repair  of  King  Henry 
the  Seventh's  chapel,  and  also  for 
estimates  relating  to  the  same  ; — - 
find  that  the  money  actually  paid, 
up  to 

Dec.  v81,  1810,  was  .  ^  4,288 
Due  for  work  done  since 

Dec.  31 . 1,207 

Estimated  to  complete  the 
two  turrets,  and  the  cen¬ 
tre  bay  between  .  .  .  1,073 

6,56$ 

Estimated  to  repair  the 
south-east  bav,  and  one 

turret  . 2,650 

Estimated  for  the  windows 

in  the  centre  bay  .  .  55 

Windows  in  the  south-east 

bay,  about  ....  40 

Carpenters’  work,  See.  about  50 


9,363 

Deduct,  already  paid  .  4,288 

Wanting  to  complete  the 
bay  now  repairing,  and 
the  south-east  bay  and 
first  turret  adjoining  .  5,075 

It  appears,  that  a  part  of  the 
4,288/.  already  paid  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  forming  moulds,  and  in 
erecting  workshops,  which  are  of 
course  applicable  to  the  future  con¬ 
duct  of  the  whole  work,  although 
they  have  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
first  sum  which  was  voted ;  and 
therefore  these  articles  apparently 
increase,  beyond  its  due  propor¬ 
tion,  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the 
building  which  was  first  underta¬ 
ken. — There  is  also  reason  to  think 
that  the  north  and  north-east  tur¬ 
rets  and  bays  will  not  require  so 
large  an  expense  as  the  south  and 
south-east,  so  far  as  the  mere  se¬ 
curity  and  stability  of  the  building- 
are  concerned,  the  weather  having 
made  much  deeper  inroads  upon 

the 
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the  south  and  south-east  front, 
than  upon  that  which  is  opposite. 
The  south-east  bay,  with  its  turret 
and  hying  buttress,  is  stated  to  be 
the  most  ruinous  part  of  the  whole 
edifice. — Your  committee  observe 
with  concern,  that  the  expenditure 
has  already  so  far  exceeded  the 
parliamentary  grants,  as  to  leave 
the  dean  and  chapter  with  a  balance 
of  only  293/.  towards  carrying  on 
the  work,  provided  the  whole  sum 
for  which  they  apply  by  their  peti¬ 
tion  should  be  granted ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  sum  which  seems  originally 
to  have  been  in  contemplation  will 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  repa¬ 
ration,  if  it  should  continue  to  be 
conducted,  by  entirely  casing  the 
old  work  according  to  the  present 
specimen. — Your  committee  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  difference  between  the  sums 
voted  by  the  house,  and  the  sums 
actually  received  ior  carrying  on 
the  work,  occasioned  by  the  fees 
which  have  been  taken  upon  the 
several  isssues,  amounting  in  the 
year  1807  to  122/.  7 s.  Sd.  and  SI. 
15s.  ;  in  the  year  1809?  117/.  Kb. 
4Y.,  19/.  (>s.,  and  8/.  1  D. ;  in  1810, 
3/.  I  Os.  and  133/.  6s.  2d.  ;  making- 
together  408/.  6s.  2d.  upon  the 
grants  for  4,500/. — It  appears  to 
your  committee,  that  if  parliament 
should  be  pleased  to  make  any  fur¬ 
ther  grants  towards  continuing  this 
repair,  such  sum  should  be  issued 
without  fee  or  deduction. — Grants 
for  purposes  of  this  description  do 
not  seem  to  come  strictly  within  the 

j 

class  cf  beneficial  grants  made  to 
individuals  or  to  bodies  politic.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  money  is 
applied  for  and  expended  solely  to 
prevent  the  dilapidation  and  decay 
of  a  great  national  monument  of 
ancient  taste  and  magnificence,  con- 
secrated  to  uses  of  a  public  nature ; 


which  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
sovereigns  of  these  kingdoms  ;  and 
which  comes  immediately  within 
the  notice  and  observation  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament. 

1 1 .  An  action  was  tried  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  brought 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  apothecary,  a- 
gainst  the  executors  of  the  late  duke 
of  Queensherry,  for  professional  at¬ 
tendance  for  seven  years  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  he  made  him 
9,340  visits,  besidesattending  1,700 
nights.  The  damages  were  laid  at 
10,000/.  Lord  Yarmouth,  Dr. 
Home,  sir  Henry  Halford,  and 
Dr.  Ainslie,  were  called  by  Mr. 
sergeant  Vaughan  ;  arid  they  de¬ 
posed  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  charge,  considering  the  sacrifice 
of  business  which  the  plaintiff  must 
have  made  on  the  duke’s  account. 
The  first  t-wo  witnesses  further  stat¬ 
ed,  that,  in  conversations  with  the 
duke  of  Oueensberry,  his  grace  said 
the  plaintiff  should  be  paid  by  his 
executors;  which  was  corroborated 
by  Mr.  Douglas’s  answer  in  chan¬ 
cery.  Sir  James  Mansfield,  but 
for  the  latter  admissions,  would 
not  have  held  the  action  tenable  in 
a  court  ot  justice,  not  considering 
an  apothecary  had  any  right  to 
claim  for  attendance.  Verdict  for 
the  plaintiff, — Damages  7,500/. 

ROBBERY  OF  THE  GLASGOW  BANK. 

12.  On  Sunday  night  last,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  office  of 
the  Paisley  union  bank  company, 
Glasgow,  had  been  entered  by 
means  of  false  keys,  and  robbed 
of  Scotch  bank  notes,  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  notes,  and  cash,  to  the  amount 
of  20,000 /.  Suspicion  falling  upon 
three  men,  who  for  some  days  pre¬ 
ceding  had  been  seen  in  Glasgow, 
Mr.  Campbell,  an  officer  of  the 
police  at  Edinburgh,  and  two  of 
the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
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bank,  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  rob¬ 
bers,  who,  as  well  as  themselves, 
travelled  in  a  posfc-chaise-and-four, 
and  whom  they  traced  to  Darling¬ 
ton,  and  from  thence  followed 
them  (the  London  road)  to  Well¬ 
ing  in  Hertfordshire,  where  they 
had  left  a  portmanteau  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  a  person  in  Tottenham- 
court-road  ;  and  then  came  on  in  a 
chaise-and-four  to  town  ;  and  were 
put  down  in  Coventry-street,  where 
all  trace  of  them  was  then  lost : 
but  Mr.  Campbell  making  applica¬ 
tion  at  the  public  office,  Bow-street, 
Lavender,  Vickery,  and  Adkins, 
(three  of  the  officers,)  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  went  to  the 
house  in  Tottenham-court-road 
where  the  portmanteau  had  been 
directed  to,  and  where  they  found 
a  box  containing  a  number  of  pick- 
locks,  skeleton  keys,  and  various 
other  implements  for  house-break¬ 
ing,  and  which,  from  being  direct¬ 
ed  the  same  as  the  portmanteau, 
and  as  an  inn-keeper’s  ticket  was 
also  found  there,  they  had  no  doubt 
had  very  recently  been  sent  to  town. 
The  officers  learning  that  the 
owner  of  this  house  was  at  present 
in  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench  pri¬ 
son,  went  the  same  night  to  his 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  George’s  Fields, where  they  ap¬ 
prehended  a  well-known  character 
of  the  name  of  Hutton  White, 
who  a  few  months  since  escaped 
from  one  of  the  hulks  at  Woolwich, 
White,  on  the  officers  entering  the 
house,  was  going  to  jump  out  at 
the  one  pair  of  stairs  window  ;  but 
Vickery,  perceiving  his  intention, 
called  out  to  him  to  desist,  or  he 
would  shoot  him — when  he  return¬ 
ed,  and  was  secured  without  mis¬ 
chief.  On  searching  the  house, 
the  identical  portmanteau  v/as 
found  that  had  been  forwarded 
from  Welling,  but  which  contained 
1811. 


only  wearing  apparel.  On  the 
person,  of  White  were  found  16 
guineas,  and  some  bank  of  Eng- 
land  notes. 

On  Friday,  White  and  the  man 
of  the  house  where  he  was  taken 
were  examined  before  Mr.  Read, 
at  Bow-street,  when  Adkins,  the 
governor  of  the  house  of  correc¬ 
tion,  Cold  Bath  Fields,  attended, 
and  identified  the  person  of  White 
as  having  been  convicted  at  the  last 
summer  assizes  atChester,  for  being 
at  large  within  this  kingdom  before 
his  former  sentence  of  transportation 
was  expired,  and  receiving  a  second 
sentence  of  transportation  for  life. 
White  admitted  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  though  he  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  Glasgow  bank 
robbery.  He  and  the  other  man 
were  committed  for  further  ex¬ 
amination. 

METHODIST  CHAPELS. 

Guildford  sessions ,  July  19. 
Before  lord  viscount  Middleton 

and  the  bench  of  magistrates. 
Farquharson  v.  The  Parish  of  Christ¬ 
church. 

Mr.  Barrow  stated  that  this  was 
an  appeal  of  Mr.  George  Far¬ 
quharson,  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars- 
road,  against  a  rate  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Christ- church,  Surrey :  and  the 
ground  of  his  appeal  was,  that  the 
rate  did  not  include  the  rev.  Row¬ 
land  Kill,  in  respect  of  the  chapel 
commonly  called  Rowland  Hill’s 
chapel.  The  question  he  said  rvas 
by  no  means  a  new  one.  Even' 
before  the  late  case  of  the  King  v. 
udgar,  it  had  been  determined  that 
places  of  divine  worship,  by  which 
a  profit  was  made,  were  rateable 
to  the  support  of  the  poor.  The 
appeal  was  not  brought  forward  to 
give  the  parish  officers  any  unne- 
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cessary  trouble,  or  to  disturb  the 
rate  already  made.  The  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  appellant  was  to  have 
the  principle  of  the  rateability  of 
this  species  of  property,  and  its 
application  to  the  chapel  in  ques¬ 
tion,  distinctly  recognised  ;  for, 
without  this,  he  was  perfectly  as¬ 
sured,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Row¬ 
land  Hill  would  prevent  the  parish 
officers  from  doing  what  in  point 
of  fact  they  had  pledged  themselves 
to  do  two  years  ago.  This  was 
the  single  question  to  be  tiled  :  lie 
should  therefore  proceed  to  prove 
his  case. 

Richard  Hoppey  stated  that  he 
was  steward  of  the  Surrey  chapel, 
in  which  divine  service  was  per¬ 
formed  every  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 
Friday.-— He  said  Mr.  Hill  prin¬ 
cipally  officiated  .when  he  was  in 
town  ;  he  had  seen  him  numbers 
uf  times  in  the  vestry. — The  cha¬ 
pel-house,  communicating  with  the 
chapel,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hill. 
—The  witness  said,  that  part  of 
his  occupation  was  to  receive  mo¬ 
ney  at  the  door  regularly  ;  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  many  seats  a  guinea. 
There  were  about  500  tickets  dis¬ 
tributed  annually,  each  admitting 
two  persons  ;  the  seats  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  were  L.  6d.  per  quarter, 
with  the  exceptk  n  of  the  front 
seats,  winch  were  ‘is. — Last  quar¬ 
ter  there  were  distributed  from  <*p0 
to  900  tickets  at  Is.  6d,  and  some¬ 
what  more  than  14-0  at  $s, 
Strangers  of  cf  cent  appearance 
who  came  to  the  chapel  were  ac¬ 
commodated  with  seats  v\  ithout  p av- 
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i  \ g  ;  hut  if  they  repeated  their 
visits  they  were  expected  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  The  income  of  the  chapel 
which  passed  through  his  hands, 
was  about  800/.  a  year  ;  of  which, 
200/.  a  year  was  appropriated  to 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  chapel ; 
the  residue  he  paid  over  to  Mr. 


Webber,  the  treasurer.  He  said 
the  chapel  was  managed  by  twelve 
trustees,  of  whom  Mr.  Hill  was 
one ;  Mr.  Webber,  of  Clapham, 
was  a  trustee  ;  as  was  Mr.  Neale, 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. — The 
witness  had  acted  with  them  as 
trustees,  and  always  attended  to 
receive  their  directions,  but  he  had 
never  vvitnesssed  or  seen  any  trust 
deed. 

Mr.  Spankie  for  the  appellant 
commenced  by  observing,  that 
no  provocation  or  taunts  from 
the  other  side  should  induce  him 
to  deviate  from  the  course  he  had 
prescribed  to  himself.  Nothing 
was  further  from  his  intention,  than 
to  say  any  thing  offensive  or  disre¬ 
spectful  of  the  reverend  gentleman 
whose  chapel  was  the  subject  of 
discussion.  He  believed  that  no 
man  had  ever  performed  the  func¬ 
tions  of  his  ministry  with  greater 
success  than  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man.  The  question  was  not  whe¬ 
ther  this  chapel  should  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  laudable  principle 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor  at  the  expense  of  the  rich; 
on  the  contrary,  if  Mr.  Plill  was 
enabled  by  his  eloquence  to  attract 
a  numerous  and  wealthy  congre¬ 
gation,  he  gave  him  credit  for  his 
exertion.  What  he  maintained 
was,  that  whatever  profits  were 
made  by  means  of  this  chapel  and 
in  whatever  wav  those  profits  were 
ultimately  employed,  they  ought, 
in  their  transit,  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  relief  of  the  parochial  poor, 
the  same  as  profits  derived  from  any 
oilier  source.  What  lie  had  to 
contend  was,  not  whether  the  cha¬ 
pel  was  vested  in  trustees,  but 
whether  its  profits  were  rateable  to 
the  poor.  This  was  a  great  insti¬ 
tution,  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but 
producing  great  profits  from  phy¬ 
sical  causes  :  and  in  the  opinion  of 
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many,  those  profits  might  be  de¬ 
voted  to  very  laudable  purposes. 
That  the  chapel  was  much  fre¬ 
quented,  was  matter  of  such  pub¬ 
lic  notoriety  that  it  could  not  be 
disputed.  The  munificent  dona* 
tions  of  Mr.  Hill,  to  what  he 
might  conceive  charitable  purposes, 
formed  no  part  of  the  present  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  only  question  was,  whe¬ 
ther  the  property  which  furnished 
the  means  of  his  charity  was  rate¬ 
able  to  the  poor  ?  Those  whose 
cause  he-  was  advocating  viewed 
with  alarm  and  apprehension  the 
splendid  and  benevolent  donations 
of  Mr.  Hill,  justly  considering 
them  as  the  most  powerful  instru¬ 
ments  employed  in  the  propaganda 
system  of  methodism.  Mr.  Hill 
prided  himself  on  being  the  head 
.of  that  sect.  It  was  his  boast,  that 
his  influence  over  the  minds  cf  his 
followers  enabled  him  to  perform 
acts  of  ostentatious  charity  ; — but 
that  was  a  gratification  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  indulge  in,  with¬ 
out  first  contributing  to  the  relief 
of  the  parochial  poor.  His  chapel 
occupied  a  space  which  many 
houses  liable  to  the  rates  would  oc¬ 
cupy.  There  was  no  man  who 
was  a  greater  friend  to  religious 
toleration  than  himself ;  but  surely 
there  was  no  rigour  or  hardship  in 
the  shape  of  intolerance,  in  sub¬ 
jecting  the  property  of  sectarists 
to  the  ordinarv  rates  which  Were 
imposed  on  others.  What  claim 
had  people  of  this  description  to  be 
exempted  ?  None  whatever  ;  for 
he  was  persuaded,  and  many  per¬ 
sons,  and  wise  ones  too,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  present  prevailing 
and  increasing  system  of  method¬ 
ism  existed  for  the  ultimate  and 
final  destruction  of  tiie  established 
church  of  England.  If  a  system 
of  religion,  tolerated  by  the  mild 
laws  of  the  country,  was  suffered 
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to  be  extended  by  the  most  power¬ 
ful  incentives  which  could  operate 
on  the  human  mind  ;  if  its  ministers 
were  to  set  up  methodist  meeting¬ 
houses  to  rival  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  if  the  extraordinary  and 
persevering  zeal  of  those  ministers 
was  to  be  directed  in  obtaining 
proselytes  by  every  art  they  could 
devise  ;  if  by  attractive  and  sedu¬ 
cing  meeting-houses  the  people  of 
this  country  were  to  be  drawn  by 
degrees  from  the  established  faith 
and  mode  of  worship,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  say  where  the  evil  would 
end  ;  it  must  inevitably  terminate 
in  the  utter  annihilation  of  the 
established  church.  He  had  once 
heard  Mr.  Hill  preach,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  Mr.  Hill  thought  his  preach¬ 
ing  did  not  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  church  of  England  ;  but 
let  the  fact  speak  for  itself : — -Was 
it  not  manifest,  that  wherever 
these  methodist  meeting-houses  ex¬ 
isted,  the  worship  of  the  establish¬ 
ed  church  of  England  was  not  held 
in  the  repute  it  ought  to  be? — Men 
could  not  follow  The  doctrines  of 
these  methodist  ministers,  and  at 
the  same  time  love  or  respect  the 
regular  ministers  of  the  established 
church,  whom  the  constitution  of 
their  country  had  appointed  to 
instruct  them.  However  laudable 
the  motives  of  Mr.  Hilhs  charita¬ 
ble  donations  might  be  in  his  own 
estimation,  they  were  exercised  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  of  the 
church  of  England.  Let  not  the 
methodists  be  molested  in  their 
worship,  but  let  them  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  augment 
their  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  em¬ 
ploying  them  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  the  established  church.  Let 
them  support  the  poor  of  their 
own  persuasion  by  the  magnificent 
institutions  of  voluntary  piety,  but 
compel  them  to  remember  that 
(G2)  their 
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their  charity  should  begin  at  home, 
and  that  they  should  be  just  before 
they  were  generous.  Let  not  the 
full  and  splendid  river  of  metho- 
distical  benevolence  overflow  the 
country,  by  draining  the  little  rivu¬ 
lets  that  should  nourish  and  sup¬ 
port  the  established  church ;  let 
them  bear  their  fair  proportion 
of  the  public  burthens  with  their 
neighbouis,  for  in  proportion  as 
they  paid  less,  their  neighbours 
paid  more.  Property  of  every 
description  was  rateable  ;  eVen  wa¬ 
ters,  which  w’ere  of  such  general 
utility,  were  rated  at  their  fountain¬ 
head — Then  why  should  not  the 
fountain-head  of  the  waters  of  me- 
thodism  be  equally  rated,  if  the 
property  flowing  from  it  existed  in 
a  tangible  state  ?  For  these  reasons, 
he  submitted  that  the  chapel  in 
question  ought  to  be  included  in 
the  rate. 

Mr.  Lawes  and  Mr.  Nolan,  for 
the  parish,  admitted,  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  had  been  produced, 
the  liability  of  the  chapel  to  be 
rated,  but  they  contended  that  the 
evidence  negatived  the  proposition 
that  Mr.  Hill  was  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Cowley  and  Mr.  Shepherd, 
counsel  for  Mr.  Hill,  argued  to 
the  same  effect. 

Lord  Middleton  stated  that  the 
court  wrere  of  opinion  the  property 
was  not  sufficiently  vested  in  Mr. 
Hill  to  entitle  the  parish  to  make 
their  rate  on  him.  The  present 
appeal  was  therefore  dismissed. 

The  trial  lasted  three  hours,  and 
the  court  was  extremely  crow  ded. 

Sldmira^y-Office,  July  lb'. 

The  following  letter  of  capt.  A. 
B.  Bingham,  of  his  majesty’s  sloop 
Little  Belt,  giving  an  account  of 
the  attack  made  upon  that  sloop, 
with  the  particulars  of  the  action 
that  ensued  with  the  American  fri¬ 
gate  the  President,  has  been  trans- 
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mitted  by  rear-adm.  Sawyer,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief of  his  majesty’s  ships 
on  the  coasts  of  North  America. 

His  Majesty’s  sloop  Little  Belt , 
May  21. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you, 
that  in  pursuance  of  your  orders  to 
join  his  majesty’s  ship  Guerriere, 
and  being  on  my  return  from  the 
northward,  not  having  fallen  in 
with  her,  at  about  11  A.  M. 
May  16,  saw  a  strange  sail,  to 
which  I  immediately  gave  chase ; 
at  one  P.M.  discovered  her  to  be  a 
man  of  war,  apparently  a  frigate, 
standing  to  the  eastward,  who, 
when  he  made  ns  out,  edged  aw^ay 
for  us,  and  set  his  royals;  made 
the  signal  27 5  ;  and  finding  it  not 
answered,  concluded  she  was  an 
American  frigate,  as  he  had  a  com¬ 
modore’s  blue  pendant  flying  at  the 
main;  hoisted  the  colours,  and 
made  all  sail  south,  the  course  I  in¬ 
tended  steering  round  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  tire  stranger  edging  away, 
but  not  making  any  more  sail.  At 
half-past  three  lie  made  sail  in  chase, 
when  I  made  the  private  signal, 
which  was  not  answered.  At 
half-past  six,  finding  he  gained  so 
considerably  on  us  as  not  to  be  able 
to  elude  him  during  the  night,  be¬ 
ing  within  gun-shot,  and  clearly 
discerning  the  stars  in  his  broad 
pendant,  I  imagined  the  more  pru¬ 
dent  method  was  to  bring-to,  and 
hoist  the  colours,  that  no  mistake 
might  arise,  and  that  he  might  see 
what  we  were:  the  ship  was  there¬ 
fore  brought-to,  colours  hoisted, 
guns  double  shotted,  and  every 
preparation  made  in  case  of  a  sur¬ 
prise.  By  his  manner  of  steering 
dowm,  he  evidently  wished  to  lay 
his  ship  in  a  position  for  raking, 
which  I  frustrated  by  wearing  three 
times.  About  a  quarter  past  eight 
he  came  within  hail.  I  hailed,  and 
asked  what  ship  it  was  ?  He  repeat- 
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ed  my  question.  I  again  hailed, 
and  asked  what  ship  it  was?  He 
again  repeated  my  words,  and  fired 
a  broadside,  which  I  immediately 
returned.  The  action  then  became 
general,  and  continued  so  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  he  ceased 
firing,  and  appeared  to  be  on  fire 
about  the  main  hatchway.  He  then 
filled.  I  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
firing,  as  the  ship  falling  off,  no 
gun  would  bear,  and  had  no  after- 
sad  to  keep  lier  tp.  All  the  rig-  . 
ging  and  sails  cut  to  pieces,  not  a  1 
brace  or  bowline  left:  he  hailed,  and 
asked  what  ship  this  was  ;  I  told 
him:  he  then  asked  me  if  I  had 
struck  my  colours  ?  My  answer  was, 
No;  and  asked  what  ship  it  was? 
As  plainly  as  I  could  understand 
(he  having  shot  some  distance  at 
this  time),  he  answered,  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  frigate.  He  fired  no  more 
guns,  but  stood  from  us,  givingno 
reason  for  his  most  extraordinary 
conduct.  At  day-light  in  the 
morning  saw  a  ship  to  windward, 
which  bavins:  made  out  well  what 
we  were,  bore  up  and  passed  within 
hail,  fully  prepared  for  action. — 
About  eight  o’clock  he  hailed,  and 
said,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  send  a 
boat  onboard;  I  replied  in  the  af¬ 
firmative  ;  and  a  boat  accordingly 
came  with  an  officer,  and  a  message 
from  commodore  Rodgers  of  the 
President  United  States  frigate,  to 
say  that  he  lamented  much  the  un¬ 
fortunate  affair  (as  he  termed  it) 
that  had  happened,  and  that  had 
he  known  our  force  was  so  inferior, 
he  should  not  have  fired  at  me.  I 
asked  his  motive  for  bavin?  fired 
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at  all ;  his  reply  was,  that  we  fired 
the  first  gun  at  him,  which  was  po¬ 
sitively  not  the  case.  I  cautioned 
both  the  officers  and  men  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  careful,  and  not  suffer 
more  than  one  man  to  be  at  the 
gun.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  a 


sloop  of  war  within  pistol-shot  of 
a  large  forty-four  gunf  rigateshould 
commence  hostilities,  tie  offerer! 
me  eyery  assistance  I  stood  in  need 
of,  and.  submitted  to  me  that  I  had 
better  put  into  one  of  the  ports  of 
the  United  States;  which  I  immedi¬ 
ately  declined.  By  the  manner 
in  \yhich  he  apologized,  it  appeared 
to  me  evident,  that  had  he  fallen  in 
with  a  British  frigate,  he  would 
certainly  have  brought  her  to  ac¬ 
tion;  and  what  further  confirms  me 
in  that  opinion  is,  that  his  guns 
were  not  only  loaded  with  round 
and  grape  shot,  but  with  ,  every 
scrap  of  iron  that  could  possibly 
be  collected. 

I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of 
thirty-two  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed,  among  whom  is  the  master. 
His  majesty’s  sloop  is  much  damag¬ 
ed  in  her  masts,  sails,'  rigging, 
and  hull ;  and  as  there  are  many  shot 
through  between  wind  and  water, 
and  many  shots  still  remaining  in 
her  side,  and  upper  works  all  shot 
away,  starboard  pump  also,  I  have 
judged  it  proper  to  proceed  to  Ha¬ 
lifax,  which  will,  I  hope,  meet 
with  your  approbation.  1  cannot 
speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  I  have  tire  honour 
to  command,  for  their  steady  and 
active  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  business,  who  had 
much  to  do,  as  a  gale  of  wind 
came  on  the  second  night  after  the 
action.  My  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
John  Moberly,  who  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  a  most  excellent  officer,  af¬ 
forded  me  very  great  assistance  in 
stopping  the  leaks  himself  in  the 
gale,  securing  the  masts,  and  do¬ 
ing  every  thing  in  his  power.  It 
would  be  injustice,  were  I  not  also 
to  speak  most  highly  of  lieutenant 
Lovell,  second  lieutenant,  of  Mr. 
M‘Queen,  master,  who,  as  1  have 
before  stated,,  was  wounded  in  to 
(G  a)  right 
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right  arm  in  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  action,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  mas¬ 
ter’s  mate.  Indeed  the  conduct  of 
every  officer  and  man  was  so  good, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  discrimi¬ 
nate. 

I  beg  leave  to  inclose  a  list  of 
the  thirty-two  men  killed  and 
wounded,  most  of  them  mortally, 
I  fear. 

I  hope,  sir,  in  this  affair  I  shall 
appear  to  have  done  my  duty,  and 
conducted  myself  as  I  ought  to 
have  done  against  so  superior  a 
force,  and  that  the  honour  of  the 
British  colours  was  well  supported. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Bingham,  Capt. 
The  admiral’s  instructions  to  capt. 

Bingham. 

You  are  hereby  required  and  di¬ 
rected  to  put  to  sea  in  his  majesty’s 
sloop  under  your  command,  and 
proceed  without  loss  of  time  off 
Charlestown,  where  you  may  expect 
to  meet  captain  Pccheil,  in  the 
Guerriere,  to  whom  you  will  de¬ 
liver  the  packet  you  will  herewith 
receive,  and  follow  his  orders  for 
your  further  proceedings.  Should 
you  not  meet  the  Guerriere  off 
Charlestown,  you  will  stand  for 
the  northward,  and  use  your  ut¬ 
most  endeavours  to  joifl  him  off 
the  Capes  of  Virginia,  or  off  New 
York,  and  in  the  event  of  not  meet-, 
ing  the  Guerriere,  you  will  cruize 
as  long  as  your  provisions  and  water 
will  last,  and  then  repair  to  Halifax 
for  further  . orders.  You  are  to 
pay  due  regard  to  protecting  the 
trade  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  and 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  the 
ships  of  the  enemy.  You  are  to 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  give 
any  just  cause  of  offence  to  the 
government  or  subjects  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  and  to 
give  very  particular  orders  to  this 
effect  to  the  officers  you  may  have 
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occasion  to  send  on  board  ships  un¬ 
der  the  American  flag.  You  are 
not  to  anchor  in  any  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ports,  but  in  case  ot  absolute 
necessity,  and  then  put  to  sea  again 
as  soon  as  possible.  Given  under 
my  hand  at  Bermuda,  this  19th 
April,  1811, 

Herbert  Sawyer. 
Arthur  Batt  Bingham,  Esq.  com¬ 
mander  of  his  majesty’s  sloop 

Little  Belt. 

By  command  of  the  rear-admiral, 

H.  N.  Somerville. 

ROYAL  MAUSOLEUM  AT  WINDSOR. 

18.  Previous  to  the  death  of  the 
princess  Amelia,  it  had  been  the 
wish  of  his  majesty  to  have  a  burial- 
place  for  the  royal  f  amily ;  and  after 
consulting  with  J.  Wyatt,  esq; the 
king’s  surveyor-general,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  architects  on  the  subject, 
cardinal  Wolsey’s  tomb-house  was 
fixed  upon  for  a  vault.  Since  Novem¬ 
ber  1810,  workmen  have  been  busily 
employed  in  this  building,  and  it 
is  now  in  such  a  state  of  forward¬ 
ness,  that  the  public  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  form  a  just  estimation  of 
the  grandeur  and  extent  of  this 
royal  sepulchre.  It  is  built  alter 
the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  vaults, 
being  100  feet  in  length,  SO  feet 
in  width,  and  14  feet  in  depth.  In 
a  recess  At  the  end  of  this  vault  are 
intended  to  be  deposited  the  re¬ 
mains  of  their  present  majesties; 
and  along  the  passage  arranged 
depositories  for  the  future  kings 
of  England.  On  each  side  are 
erected  four  tiers,  divided  into 
eight  compartments,  making  in 
the  whole  seventy-two  depositories 
for  the  royal  family  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  blood  royal.  It  will 
communicate  with  the  choir  of  St. 
George’s  chapel,  and  is  to  he  built 
of  Bath  free-stone,  after  the  Go¬ 
thic  order  of  architecture.  Over 

this 
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this  spacious  tomb  will  be  erected 
a  chapter-house  for  the  knights 
of  the  garter  arched  over  with  a 
celling  of  very  fine  wood- work.  As 
soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  completed, 
the  body  of  the  princess  Amelia 
will  be  removed  into  this  royal  se¬ 
pulchre.  We  cannot  do  adequate 
justice  to  this  magnificent  structure, 
without  acquainting  our  readers 
with  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 
This  fine  stone  edifice  is  situated  at 
the  east  end  of  St.  George’s  chapel, 
and  was  built  by  Henry  VII. 
‘as  a  burial-place  for  himself  and 
successors  ;  but  this  prince  after¬ 
wards  altering  his  purpose,  began 
the  more  noble  structure  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  this  fabric  remained 
neglected  until  cardinal  Wolsey 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  king 
Henry  VIII.- — Wolsey,  with  a 
profusion  of  expense  unknown  to 
former  ages,  designed-  and  began 
here  a  most  sumptuous  monument 
for  himself,  from  whence  the  build¬ 
ing  obtained  the  name  of  Wolsey ’s 
Tomb-house.  At  the  time  of  the 
cardinal’s  disgrace,  the  tomb  was 
so  far  executed,  that  Benedetto,  a 
statuary  of  Florence,  received  4,250 
ducats  for  what  he  had  already 
done,  and  380/.  18j.  sterling  was 
paid  for  gilding  only  half  of  this 
sumptuous  monument.  The  car¬ 
dinal  dying  soon  after  his  retirement 
from  court,  was  privately  buried 
at  Leicester,  and  the  monument 
remained  unfinished.  In  1646, 
it  became  the  plunder  of  the  par¬ 
liament  party,  and  the  statues  and 
figures  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
made  for  the  ornament  of  the  tomb, 
were  sold  to  carry  on  the  war. 
King  James  the  Second  converted 
this  building  into  a  popish  chapel, 
and  mass  was  publicly  performed 
here.  The  ceiling  was  executed 
bv  Verrio,  who  is  considered  to 
have  here  excelled  his  other  per- 
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formances.  The  walls  were  finely 
ornamented  and  painted  ;  but  it 
soon  became  neglected,  and  with 
the  downfall  of  popery,  so  was  it 
laid  in  ruins,  until  the  year  1800* 
when  bis  majesty  ordered  the  win- 
doves  and  external  parts  to  be  re¬ 
paired.  It  is  now  converted  into 
a  royal  sepulchre.  The  workmen 
while  employed  ip  removing  the 
earth  discovered  two  coffins  in  a 
stone  recess,  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface,  one  containing  the 
remains  of  Elizabeth  Wydville, 
queen  of  Edward  the  XVth  ;  the 
other,  those  of  George,  the  third 
son  of  the  said  king  and  queen. 

EXECUTION'. 

22.  Richard  Armitage  and 
Charles  Thomas,  both  clerks  in  the 
bank  of  England,  and  both  guilty 
of  a  similar  species  of  crime,  though 
unconnected  with  each  other,  were 
on  Wednesday  morning  executed 
pursuant  to  their  sentences.  The 
former  had  been  convicted  of  ut¬ 
tering  a  forged  dividend  warrant, 
and  the  latter  of  forging  a  receipt 
for  money,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  biink  of  England.  The  youth¬ 
ful  appearance  and  genteel  deport¬ 
ment  of  these  unhappy  culprits 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
crowd  assembled,  which  was  im¬ 
mense.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Armitage  was  convicted  principally 
on  the  evidence  of  Roberts,  who  af¬ 
ter  his  apprehension  subsequently  to 
the  escape  from  Cold  Bath  Fields, 
gave  information  of  the  whole 
transaction,  to  which  he  declared 
on  the  trial  he  was  moved  by  an 
“  innate  love  of  justice,”  and  a 
“  desire  to  make  as  much  reparation 
as  possible  !”  Themas  was  a  clerk 
in  the  imperial  annuity  office.  It 
appears  that  the  first  acquaintance 
betwixt  one  of  these  men  and  Ro¬ 
berts,  originated  at  a  gaming- 
(  G  4^  house, 
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house.  Roberts  never  offered  to 
make  any  disclosure  of  his  nefari¬ 
ous  transactions  with  the  two  un- 
fortunatemen,  until  he  was  a  second 
time  in  custody,  subsequent  to  his 
escape  from  Cold  Bath  Fields.  His 
disclosure  then  was  unsolicited, 
and  he  had  never  held  out  to  him 
a  promise  of  pardon  when  giving 
evidence  at  the  Old  Bailey.  It 
was  Roberts’s  disclosure  which  led 
to  the  untimely  end  of  the  other 
sufferer,  who  had  been  but  a  very 
short  time  in  the  bank.  Armitage 
has  left  two  children  to  deplore  his 
untimely  end. 

MOCK  PARSON. 

29.  On  Monday  morning  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  at  Bow  street  office  by 
a  clergyman  belonging  to  a  man  of 
war,  for  a  warrant  against  a  per¬ 
son  calling  himself  the  rev.  John 
Shepherd,  for  defrauding  him  of 
30/.  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  : — A  short  time  since,  the 
applicant  had  leave  of  absence 
from  his  ship,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  came  to  London  for 
advice,  and  was  living  at  the 
Northumberland  coffee-house,  Cha- 
ring-cross,  where  the  person  com¬ 
plained  against  came,  calling  him¬ 
self  the  rev.  John  Shepherd.  He 
told  the  landlord  he  was  just  come 
from  the  country,  and  wanted  a  bed, 
and  his  trunk  would  bq  brought  there 
directly:  he  was  accordingly  shown 
into  a  bed-room.  In  a  short  time 
after  a  trunk  was  brought.  The 
man  who  brought  it,  the  landlord 
knew  to  be  a  trunk-maker  ;  and  on 
inquiry,  learnt  that  there  were  no 
clot  ies  in  it,  but  that  it  was  a  new 
trunk  he  had  just  purchased. 
This  caused  a  suspiciomthat  he  was 
a  swindler,  and  the  trunk- maker 
insisted  on  being  paid  ;  upon  which 
Shepherd,  with  much  confidence 
and  address,  went  up  to  the  appli¬ 
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cant,  who  was  sitting  in  the  coffee- 
room,  stating  himself  to  be  a  cler¬ 
gyman  just  arrived  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  unfortunately  with¬ 
out  cash,  and  obtained  a  one- 
pound  bank-note  from  him.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  land¬ 
lord  still  suspecting  Shepherd,  went 
to  him,  and  presented  him  his  bill, 
apologizing  by  saying  it  was  his 
custom  to  have  his  bill  paid 
daily  by  strangers.  Shepherd  ap¬ 
peared  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
conduct,  and  said  he  was  just  going 
to  call  for  it,  and  in  a  short  time 
paid  the  amount.  This,  however, 
proved  to  be  with  the  applicant’s 
money,  as  he  obtained  51.  more 
under  false  pretences,  he  not  being 
able  to  refuse  a  brother  of  the  cloth. 
Shepherd  contrived  to  get  so  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  applicant,  that  he 
took  him  to  Portsmouth  with  him, 
and  introduced  him  asa  clergyman 
among  his  connexions  there,  who 
are  extremely  respectable.  Shep¬ 
herd  at  length  contrived  to  get  30/. 
of  his  money,  and  left  him.  The 
applicant  met  him  on  Monday 
morning  in  London,  and  asked  him 
for  his  money  :  he  confessed  he 
could  not  pay  him,  nor  had  he  any 
prospect  of  doing  so  ;  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  he  had  done  wrong,  and 
said  he  intended  to  enlist  for  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  he  should  have  the  boun¬ 
ty  moneyu 

The  applicant  having  discovered 
that  he  was  an  impostor,  applied  to 
Mr.  Read,  at  the  above  office  ;  but 
not  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  of 
more  than  a  debt,  the  magistrate 
was  not  able  to  grant  a  warrant,  or 
afford  him  any  relief.  However, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
information  was  given  at  the  of¬ 
fice  by  a  gentleman  against  an  im¬ 
postor,  a  pretended  clergyman, 
whom  he  had  got  acquainted  with 
at  a  coffee-house,  styling  himself 
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the  rev.  Mr.  John  Tucker,  a  rector 
of  Exeter,  and  lately  of  Baliol 
and  Magdalen  colleges,  Oxford. 
He  always  appeared  during  their 
acquaintance  a  character  well  wor¬ 
thy  a  clergyman  :  he  had  seen  some 
of  the  sermons  he  said  he  had  written ; 
and  when  he  had  called  upon  him, 
he  appeared  very  busily  employed 
writing  other  sermons,  and  he  had 
gone  to  church  to  hear  him  preach. 
He  had  obtained  several  sums  of 
money  from  him  ;  he  had  just 
ascertained  that  he  was  not  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  and  was  a  most  gross  im¬ 
postor.  From  the  description  of 
his  person,  there  was  no  doubt  en¬ 
tertained  but  this  was  the  same  iman 
against  whom  information  was 
given  by  the  clergyman  of  the  man 
of  war  in  the  morning  ; — and  on 
account  of  his  going  by  the  names 
of  Shepherd  and  Tucker,  and  this 
gentleman’s  case  beingmuch  strong¬ 
er,  a  warrant  was  issued  against 
him.  Rivett,  by  inquiries,  and 
through  the  assistance  of  col.  Ro¬ 
binson  of  Pimlico,  ascertained  that 
he  had  enlisted  into  the  21st  regi¬ 
ment  of  light  dragoons,  represent¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  young  gentleman 
of  a  highly  respectable  family,  and 
when  it  was  known  that  he  was  en¬ 
listed  he  should  be  bought  off. 
In  consequence  of  this  representa¬ 
tion  cf  himself,  swearing  him  in 
was  delaved,  and  he  hatl  been  liv- 
ing  at  the  expense  cf  the  serjeant 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  1/. 

On  Tuesday  he  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Rivett,  and  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  underwent  an 
examination  before  Mr.  Nares. 
Previous  to  tire  commencement  of 
the  examination,  the  magistrate  in¬ 
quired  for  the  prisoner,  and,  to  his 
great  surprise,  found  he  was  sitting 
close  to  him.  He  inquired  if  he 
was  a  clergyman  ?  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  he  was  not.  The  prisoner, 
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with  much  presumption,  continued 
to  keep  his  seat,  till  Mr.  Nares 
ordered  him  to  stand  ;  when,  on 
interrogatories  being  pit  to  him, 
he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he 
had  preached,  married  a  number 
of  couples,  and  executed  the  offices 
in  several  churches  as  a  clergy-, 
man. 

Mr.  Nares  expressed  his  horror 
at  the  wickedness  and  mischief  his 
conduct  would  occasion,  as  all  the 
parties  must  be  marHed  over  again. 
-—The  above  charges  were  then 

O 

gone  into,  and  he  was  committed 
for  further  examination.' 

On  Thursday  the  prisoner  was 
again  brought  up  for  re-examina¬ 
tion  ;  wpen  Mr.  W.  Webb,  robe- 
maker,  of  Holywell-street,  attend¬ 
ed,  and  charged  the  prisoner  with 
obtaining  severalclergwmaffis  gowns 
on  hire  and  purchase,  under  false 
pretences,  and  having  not  paid  for 
them.  Mr.  Webb  stated,  that  on 
the  22d  day  of  June  last  the  pri¬ 
soner  hired  a  clergyman’s  gown, 
which  he  took  with  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  ordered  a  sack  pud¬ 
ding  sleeve  gown,  which  was  to 
come  to  eight  guineas,  (and  directed 
it  to  be  sent  to  his  residence  in 
Green-street  Grosvenor-square,  say¬ 
ing  he  was  curate  of  Park-street 
chapel,)  and  was  taken  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Wednesday  :  he  then'  wrote 
his  name  “  The  rev.  W.  Tucker.” 
Since,  Mr.  W.  has  ascertained,  by 
comparing  the  hand-writing  in  his 
direction,  that  he  is  the  same  man 
who  obtained  a  gown  to  preach  in 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1810,  saying 
he  was  recommended  to  him  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Hutchins,  of  St.  l)un- 
stan’s  in  the  East,  when  he  wrote 
his  name  “  J.  C.  Tucker.” 

On  Mr.  Webb  producing  bis 
books  at  the  examination,  on  look¬ 
ing'  over  them,  a  memorandum  was 
observed  which  caused  some  mer¬ 
riment. 
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riraent,  viz.  a  judges  gown  hired 
for  5s.  which,  till  explained,  ap¬ 
peared  improbable  :  and  it  turned 
out  that  a  young  barrister  had 
hired  a  judge’s  gown  to  go  to  the 
masquerade  in. 

Mr.  Webb  believing  that  the 
prisoner  had  obtained  the  gowns 
under  false  pretences,  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  for  further  examination  on 
this  charge. 

It  now  appears  that  this  felloxv 
has  assumed  the  names  of  the  rev. 
John  Tuck,  the  rev.  John  C.  Tucker, 
and  the  rev.  John  tSbepherd.  In* 
stead  of  his  father  being  recorder 
of  the  city  of  Exeter,  as  he  repre¬ 
sented  him  to  be,  he  turns  out  to 
be  an  honest  hat  d -working  man, 
who  resides  in  a  village  near  Exeter, 
and  gegThis  living  by  taking  vege¬ 
tables  to  that  city  for  sale.  The 
profession  of  the  mock  parson,  till 
within  the  last  three  years,  was  a 
teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic 
at  schools.  The  last  situation  he  is 
supposed  to  have  filled,  w^as  at  Mr. 
Elogg’s  school,  near  Paddington. 
It  appears  he  has  never  been  at 
Baliol  or  Magdalen  colleges,  but 
has  imposed  upon  great  numbers 
under  that  pretence  :  and  the  way 
he  was  enabled  to  do  that  without 
being  detected  so'  long  was,  that 
he  contrived  to  get  himself  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  a  number  of  students  from 
those  colleges,  and  by  that  means 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
those  establishments  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  belonging  to  them,  which 
enabled  him  to  impose  upon  num¬ 
bers,  without  any  suspicion ;  he 
represented  himself  as  having  just 
come  from  college,  and  was  waiting 
for  church  preferment,  and  from 
his  connexion  with  great  men  he 
expected  soon  to  be  putin  possession 
of  a  valuable  living  ;  and,  in  cor¬ 
roboration,  produced  letters,  with 
promises  to  procure  him  a  living, 


pretending  to  be  written  by  severa. 
public  characters. 

When  he  was  in  the  company  of 
those  he  was  fearful  would  know 
any  of  the  distinguished  characters1' 
hand-writing,  he  only  produced, 
copies,  saying  he  did  not  carry  the 
originals  about  him,  being  fearful 
of  losing  them. 

*  On  Friday,  Tucker,  alias  Tuck, 
alias  Shepherd,  and  several  other 
aliases,  who  has  imposed  upon  a 
number  of  persons  under  a  false' 
pretence  of  being  a  clergyman,, 
was  brought  to  the  office,  from, 
Tothill-fieids  Bridewell,  for  further ' 
examination,  before  Mr.  Nares. 
Although  it  was  not  publicly  known  1 
that'  he  was  to  be  re-examined  this 
dav,  yet  the  office  was  crowded  to  - 
such  an  excess  that  the  heat  was : 
scarcely  bearable.  Most  of  the 
persons  present  had  charges  against 
the  prisoner,  but  were  so  much 
ashamed  of  their  credulity,  in  being 
imposed  upon  by  him  on  such 
groundless  pretences,  that  they  de¬ 
clined  standing  forward  to  prefer 
their  charges.  The  following  were, 
however,  made : 

John  Channon,  who  stated  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  clerk  residing  in  Red- 
cross-square,  Barbican,  said,  that 
about  five  or  six  Weeks  since,  he 
was  walking  along  the  Strand, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  the  pri¬ 
soner  with  a  familiar  c<  How  do  you 
do  ?”  He  replied  to  him  that  he  had 
the  advantage  of  him.  Theprisoner 
answered  his  name  was  Tucker, 
his  father  was  recorder  of  Exeter  ; 
lie  knew  him,  his  mother,  and  Ii is' 
sisters,  extremely  well,  in  Devon¬ 
shire;  lie  had  lately  seen  them, 
when  they  were  in  good  health  ;  he 
also  decribed  several  persons,  in¬ 
timate  neighbours  of  Mr.  Chrm- 
non’s  ;  ; — that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  his  statement,  which 
induced  him  to  ask  him  to  go  home  ; 
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f  th  him,  which  he  agreed  to,  and 
>  }y  drank  tea  there.  While  the 
jisoner  was  at  his  lodging,  he 
jLted  himself  to  be  rector  .of 
Some  in  Somersetshire,  .which 
Iis  worth  700/.  a  year  to  him.  In 
\  nversation,  the  prisoner  told  him 
i  wanted  to  find  out  the  rev.  Mr. 
Sens,  who,  he  understood,  was  in 
te  habit  of  recommending  curates, 
i  he  was  in  great  want  of  one  to 
[pply  his  church  at  Frome  during 
s  absence.  Mr.  Channon  said  he 
Led  oppositethe  Artillery  Ground, 
id  agreed  to  accompany  him  in 
■  arch  of  him,  and  found  Mr.  Lens 
;  -trig  in  Bunhill-row,  He  waited 
;  the  street  while  the  prisoner 
|ent  into  Mr.  Lens’s  house.  The 
fisoner  came  out  again  in  a  short 
me,  said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Lens, 
ho  had  agreed  to  procure  him 
curate,  and  was  to  send  him  to 
rome,  and  had  given  him  a  draft 
n  Messrs.  Biddulph  and  Co.  the 
ankers,  at  Charing  cross,  for  five 
uineas  for  his  trouble.  They  then 
^turned  to  his  lodgings  in  Red¬ 
ross-square,  when  he  told  him  he 
hould  preach  in  the  morning  of  the 
i unday  following  at  St.  Margaret’s 
hapel,  Westminster,  and  desired 
iim  to  go  and  hear  him,  which  he 
iromised  to  do  ;  and  calling  early 
>n  Sunday  morning  at  the  prison- 
>r’s  lodgings,  at  No.  8,  Fetter-lane, 
iccompanied  the  prisoner,  in  a 
rown  and  full  canonicals,  and  walk¬ 
ed  in  full  dress  to  the  Broadway 
Lapel,  Westminster,  where  they 
vent  into  the  vestry,  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  introduced  him  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Hawker,  who  was  to 
rave  preached  a  charity  sermon 
here:  the  prisoner  read  the  prayers. 
3 a  their  way  from  the  chapel,  the 
prisoner  told  him  Dr.  Hawker  was 
particularly  intimate  with  his 
ather  ;  he  always  stopped  at  his 
nouse  in  Exeter,  when  he  was 


travelling  to  and  from  Plymouth 
to  London.  They  walked  back  to 
his  lodgings,  and  agreed  to  meet 
again  the  next  day.  The  next 
day  he  called  again  upon  the  pri¬ 
soner,  when  he  entertained  him 
with  some  wine.  Fie  proposed  to 
the  prisoner  to  go  to  see  Covent- 
garden  theatre,  as  he  was  just  come 
from  the  country  :  the  prisoner  re¬ 
plied  he  would  be  very  happy  to 
accompany  him,  but  at  present  he 
was  very  short  of  money,  and  did 
not  expect  his  father  in  town  till 
the  Sunday  following,  when  he 
should  get  a  plentiful  supply.  He 
answered,  that  made  no  difference^ 
as  he  should  be  happy  to  accom¬ 
modate  him  with  cash,  and  accord- 
ingly  did.  They  went  to  Covent- 
garden  theatre  together  that  even¬ 
ing. — On  the  Wednesday  following 
he  called  at  the  prisoner’s  lodging 
again,  when  he  found  a  horse  and 
chaise  at  the  door.  The  prisoner 
told  him  they  were  his,  and  asked 
him  to  take  a  ride  with  him,  which 
he  agreed  to,  and  they  went  to 
Hammersmith,  where  he  had  some 
refreshment,  which  he  paid  for. 
They  returned  to  town,  the  pri¬ 
soner  telling  him  he  had  ordered 
a  dinner  at  a  tavern  in  Fetter-lane, 
having  a  gentleman  to  dine  with 
him,  and  invited  him  to  join  them  ; 
which  he  agreed  to.  They  dined 
together,  but  no  gentleman  came. 
After  dinner  the  prisoner  ordered 
two  horses  to  the  door,  which  he 
said  were  his.  They  both  rode  to 
Paddington,  and  called  on  a  Mr. 
Hop-p- :  the  prisoner  invited  Mr. 
FL  to  a  tavern  at  Paddington,  to 
take  some  wine,  where  the  prisoner 
told  him  he  had  no  money,  and 
borrowed  2/.  of  him.  On  their 
way  home  they  stopped  attbe  King's 
Arms,  in  Oxford-street,  when  it 
being  very  late,  they  staid  there  all 
night,  and  breakfasted  there  in  the 

morning 
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morning,  and  then  returned  the 
horses  to  Nelson’s  livery  stables  in 
Letter-lane.  In  a  day  or  two  after, 
the  prisoner  called  again  to  borrow 
some  money,  saying  it  was  to  pay 
for  some  shirts  when  at  Oxford. 
He  could  not  make  it  convenient, 
but  went  and  borrowed  the  sum 
for  him.  He  not  seeing  the  pri¬ 
soner  for  some  time  after,  he  found 
him  out  in  Green-street,  Grosve- 
nor-square  ;  when,  on  his  pressing 
him  for  payment  of  the  money,  he, 
with  much  assurance,  confessed  he 
was  not  rector  of  Frome  ;  that  his 
father  was  not  recorder  of  Exeter, 
but  a  lictle  farmer  in  a  village  called 
Rew,  near  Exeter.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  whole  of  his  state¬ 
ment  to  him  was  false.  He  had 
been  awTriter  atthebanking-house  of 
Flood  and  Co.  at  Honiton,  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  by  that  means  he  knew 
his  family  and  friends  by  sight 
only. 

AUGUST. 

3 .  A  few  days  since,  a  labouring 
man,  engaged  in  ploughing  a  field 
at  Bignor,  near  Pfet worth,  found 
the  plough  obstructed* by  a  heavy 
stone,  when  he  obtained  assistance 
and  removed  it ;  it  is  of  marble, 
and  beneath  is  a-  flight  of  steps  of 
the  same,  leading  to  a  large  arched 
passage,  where  they  discovered  an 
entire  Roman  bath,  with  tessellated 
pavement  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  bath  is  of  a  hexagonal  form, 
surrounded  with  seats,  in  tire  centre 
is  a  metallic  pipe ;  the  bottom  of 
the  bath  is  about  two  feet  below  the 
pavement,  and  five  feet  wide ;  the 
tessellated  floor  represents  various 
figures  in  dancing  attitudes,  most 
beautifully  wmought.  In  digging 
further,  they  found  a  dolphin,  and 
various  other  antiquities  of  the  most 
costly  materials.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  Roman  palace. 
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A  Roman  road  has  also  been  c  4 
covered,  leading  through  the  fie  I 
and  supposed  to  extend  mu  4 
further. 

LUClEN  BONAPARTE. 

2.  Lucien  Bonaparte  is  settl 
in  his  new  residence  near  Worcc  ■ 
ter.  'lire  establishment  is  abo  j 
50  of  family.  All  the  young  Bi  II 
napartes  have  two  servants-  in  co: 
stant  attendance  on  their  perso: 
besides  a  cook  and  tutor.  Aboi 
a  fortnight  ago,  the  whole  famil  . 
were  employed  in  making  ha 
before  the  house.  They  used  nc 
thing  but  their  hands  in  browing  r. 
about;  and  laughed  at  such  Englis. 
people  ofthe  neighbourhood  who  hai 
different  customs.  Lucien  appear, 
to  be  always  wrapped  in  though  ‘ 
and  gloom  ;  he  moves  graceful!-] 
to  such  persons  as  salute  him,  bu 
never  speaks.  The  latter  may  be 
owing  to  his  being  almost  ignorant 
of  the  English  tongue.  Madame 
is  agreeable  and  chatty,  and  very 
particular  in  making  the  young 
part  of  the  family  observe  the 
strictest  politeness  to  strangers. 
The  furniture  of  the  house  is  an 
odd  mixture  of  splendour  and  mean* 
ness ;  as  is  tire  dress  of  the  family 
in  general.  The  youngest  child 
has  so  much  gilt  and  glitter  in  its 
dress,  that  in  the  sunshine  it  resem¬ 
bles  an  orb  of  moving  fire.  Lucien 
gets  the  Moniteurs  forwarded  to 
him,  and  such  French  newspapers 
as  are  published  in  England.  The 
inspector  of  his  letters,  &c.  goes 
daily  to  Thorngrove',  as  the  mail 
comes  in.  There  is  very  little  land 
attached  to  the  house ;  and  so  far 
from  Lucien  being  an  agriculturist, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
ideas  on  the  subject.  He  reads 
poetry  in  the  fields  ;  and  generally 
walks  at  some  distance  from  his 
family.  The  trood  shopkeepers  of 

Wor- 
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Worcester  have  been  very  assiduous 
i  applying  for  the  custom  of  the 
f  mily,  Lucien  has  a  range  of 
Urole  four  miles  from  his  house, 
l  hich  includes  Worcester. 

SMALL-POX. 

.  4.  A  marked  instance  of  the  re- 
3  ^pearance  of  the  small-pox  twice 
i  the  same  person,  has  just  occur- 
■d  in  the  case  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Row- 
y,  son  of  lady  Rowley. — About 
j  years  ago,  Mr.  Rowley,  then  a 
rild,  was  inoculated  for  the  small- 
« ox,  by  Mr.  Adair,  surgeon-gene- 
il,  and  had  considerable  eruption  ; 
at  on  the  5th  of  June  last  he  was 
dzed  with  a  fever,  and  an  erup- 
on  appeared  on  the  third  day  ; 
here  were  two  hundred  pustules 
rv  the  face,  and  the  distemper 
<roved  a  severe  case  of  distinct 
|aiall-pox. — Another  instance  of 
lepeated  small-pox  after  inoculation 
itely  happened  to  miss  S.  Booth, 
f  Covent-Gar den  Theatre.  At 
we  years  of  age  this  young  lady 
| /as  inoculated  for  the  small-pox. 
j  L'he  progress  of  the  arm  was  regu¬ 
lar,  she  had  considerable  fever, 
find  the  whole  of  the  appearances 
were  of  a  nature  to  afford,  it  was 
relieved,  a  perfect  security  from 
tny  future  attack  of  the  disease. 
Du  June  20  she  was  seized  with 
e'orile  symptoms,  which  proved 
he  precursor  of  small-pox.  On 
Sunday,  the  third  day  irom  the  at- 
ack,  pustules  appeared  on  the  fore¬ 
lead  and  scalp.  The  eruptions 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  frame, 
iccompanied  with  sore  throat. 
Bhis  eruption  passed  through  the 
usual  forms  and  stages  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  constituted  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  case  of  renewed  variola. 

•  YORK  ASSIZES. 

7.  These  assizes  commenced  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  baron  Wood  and  Mr. 
justice  Chambre. 

After  the  grand  jury  was  sworn 
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in,  Mr.  baron  Wood  addressed 
them  in  the  following  terms : — 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury, 

“  The  calendar,  considering  the 
populousness  of  this  county,  does 
not  present  any  large  number  of 
aggravated  cases  ;  nor  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  contain  any  which 
will  render  it  at  all  necessary  to 
occupy  your  time  with  any  obser¬ 
vations  upon  them.  But  there 
are  two  cases  not  in  the  calendar, 
which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  your  serious  consideration. 
The  first  I  have  only  recently  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  by  reading 
an  article  in  the  Doncaster  paper, 
which  purports  to  be  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  Beverley  ses¬ 
sions,  and  which  I  will  read  to  you, 
— His  lordship  here  read  from  a 
newspaper  the  paragraph.  [This 
was  the  statement  of  the  trial,  at 
the  above  sessions,  of  Robert 
Wright  and  his  wife,  of  Locking- 
ton,  for  various  instances  of  unna¬ 
tural  treatment  and  barbarity  to¬ 
wards  Elizabeth  Wright,  a  child  of 
about  nine  years  of  age,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  said  Wright  by  a  for¬ 
mer  marriage.  Stephen  Camp 
deposed  that  the  house  he  lived  in 
is  very  slightly  divided  from 
Wright’s,  and  that  he  had  heard 
the  child  beat  by  the  mother-in-law, 
four  or  five  times  in  a  day,  severely, 
and  once  heard  the  blows  inflicted 
thirty-eight  yards  from  the  place. 
Elizabeth  Robson,  a  neighbour, 
deposed  to  the  same  effect,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  Thursday  previous  to 
the  death  of  the  child.  Elizabeth 
Roper  deposed  to  hearing  the 
child  beat  most  unmercifully  up 
stairs,  for  having  asked  its  father 
for  a  bit  of  cake  ;  and  heard  the 
mother-in-law  threaten  to  knock 
her  on  the  head,  if  she  ever  repeat¬ 
ed  it.  The  girl  when  brought 
home  to  the  father’s  house  a  few 
weeks  ago,  was  a  very  fine  healthy 

child, 
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child,  but  was  a  most  pitiable  ob¬ 
ject  before  her  death  ;  she  Was  kept 
up  stairs,  and  for  five  weeks  was 
not  seen  by  the  neighbours  :  the 
above  witness  was  herself  threaten¬ 
ed  by  the  mother,  for  her  interfer¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Robert  Robinson  at¬ 
tended  the  coroner’s  inquest,  and 
deposed  that  the  body  was  bruised 
grossly  in  all  parts  of  it ;  bad  two 
large  wounds  beneath  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  a  cut  in  the  knee,  and 
marks  of  cruel  treatment  to  the 
most  shocking  degree.  Mr.  Den¬ 
nison,  the  chairman,  having  sum¬ 
med  up  the  statement  to'  the  jury, 
they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  GuiUy 
against  Ann  Wright  the  mother- 
in-law,  and  she  was  sentenced  to 
a  year’s  imprisonment,  the  last  fort- 
night  of  which  in  a  solitary  cell.] 

“  Gentlemen,  if  the  statement 
contained  in  what  I  have  just  read 
to  you  be  true,  this  was  a  case  of 
murder,  and  the  prisoner  ought 
to  have  been  indicted  here  for  it  ; 
for  though  the  law  allows  parents 
and  masters  to  inflict  moderate 
correction  on  their  children  and 
servants,  it  does  not  countenance 
cruelty  and  oppres-ion ;  and  I  have 
brought  the  case  before  you,  that 
you  may  inquire  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  it  ;  and  if  you  shall  find 
them  as  they  are  stated,  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  return  a  bill  of  Wilful 
murder  against  the  offending  par¬ 
ty  ;  for  no  trial  and  conviction  at 
a  quarter  sessions  for  an  inferior 
offence  can  abate  or  do  away  a 
charge  of  murder.  Indeed,  if  this 
was  the  case,  the  most  enormous 
crimes  might  escape  an  adequate 
punishment.  The  law  does  not 
give  to  a  prosecutor  the  option  whe¬ 
ther  a  party  shall  be  prosecuted  for 
an  assault  or  for  murder,  and  of 
sheltering  a  criminal  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  only  indicting  him  for  the 
former.  If  on  due  inquiry  and  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  circumstances 


of  this  case,  it  shall  appear  to  yoi  j 
that  the  death  of  this  child  was-  \ 
occasioned  by  cruel  and  general  ill.  ’ 
treatment  of  its  parents,  or  either 
of  them,  you  must  make  such  pre-  j 
sentment  to  the  court.  If  the  evi-  j 
deuce  should  not  satisfy  you  that  i 
this  was  the  ca.se,  the  matter  must  t 
rest  where  it  is,  and  the  party  must  j 
suffer  the  punishment  adjudged  by 
the  quarter  sessions. 

“  The  other  circumstance  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
is  the  case  of  a  chimney-sweeper  at 
Wakefield,  where  death  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  being  severely  burnt, 
in  consequence  of  a  fire  having 
been  made  in  a  chimney  commu¬ 
nicating  with' that  he  was  employ-*; 
ed  to  sweep  :  and  the  reason  I 
mention  this  case  for  your  conside¬ 
ration  is,  because  the  coroner’s  jury 
who  investigated  it  have  not  drawn  . 
any  inference  or  conclusion  from  ■ 
the  facts  laid  before  them.  They 
have  not  stated  whether  the  fire 
was  made  malifciously,  with  intent 
to  injure  or  destroy  the  child, 
which  would  be  murder  j  or  neg¬ 
ligently,  without  paying  due  at¬ 
tention  to  the  safety  of  the  boy, 
which  would  be  manslaughter  ;  or 
by  mere  accident,  which  last  I  hope 
will  prove  to  be  the  case  :  and  if 
the  coroner’s  jury  had  stated  this  to 
be  their  opinion,  I  should  not  have 
troubled  vou  with  the  mention  of 

J 

this  case.” 

His  lordship  read  the  verdict  of 
the  coroner’s  jury,  and  said,  he 
made  these  observations  not  with 
a  view  of  prejudicing  their  minds 
against  any  offender,  or  supposed 
offender,  but  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  grand  jury  to  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  require  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill 
for  wilful  murder  against  Ann 
Wright.  But  she  was  acquitted. 

WAR. 
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In  this  peace  of  nine  years  the  debt  increased  26,000,000/. 
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ADMONITION  OF  A  JUDGE. 

A  curious  and  very  import¬ 
ant  fact  occurred  at  Cardiff.  A 
gentleman  of  opulence,  a  magis¬ 
trate,  and  of  no  questioned  repute, 
addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  tlie 
judges,  in  which  his  object  was, 
not  only  to  accuse  a  culprit  (com¬ 
mitted  for  manslaughter  upon  a  co¬ 
roner’s  inquest)  of  a  deliberate  and 
savage  murder,  but  also,  upon  the 
evidence  of  assertion  alone,  to  in¬ 
dame  the  judicial  mind  of  his  cor¬ 
respondent  againt  that  prisoner,  by 
persuading  the  judge  before-hand, 
that  unless  the  accused  should  be  cut 
off  by  the  law,  not  a  life  near  him, 
or  within  his  reach,  could  be  safe. 
He  represented  this  man  as  a  con¬ 
spirator  in  a  desperate  clan  of  mis¬ 
creants,  who  were  men  of  sanguinary 
habits  and  passions.  He  told  the 
judge,  that  alLthe  witnesses  who 
were  to  be  heard  were  all  partial  to 
the  accused,  and  would  suppress 
the  facts  they  knew,  unless  his  lord- 
ship  would  make  them  speak  out  ; 
and  he  desired  him  to  keep  the  secret 
of  these  hints ,  for  which  he  gave  this 
reason,  “  that  every  thing  valuable 
to  him  was  at  stake  in  withholding 
from  this  clan  a  knowledge  of  the 
part  he  took  against  them.7’  When 
the  judge  had  read  the  letter,  which 
he  received  in  court,  the  bar  and 
grand  jury  attending,  he  told  them 
a  letter  had  been  just  put  into  his 
hand,  and  he  named  the  writer  of 
it;  he  added,  that  circumstances 
of  peculiar  delicacy  respecting  the 
subject  of  that  letter  imposed  upon 
his  feelings  the  painful  necessity  of 
deferring  to  publish  the  contents  till 
thegaol  had  b'eendelivered;  but  that 
he  should  then  direct  the  principal 
officer  to  read  it  aloud,  and  should 
pass  a  marked  and  public  censure 
upon  it  5  after  delivering  which,  he 
should  command  the  deposit  of  the 
Utter  upon  the  files  of  the  court,  for 


safe  custody,  accompanied  by  ; 
note  of  its  doom,  that  if  the  writer 
chose  to  appear,  he  would  be  ir 
time,  and  would  be  heard.  When 
the  man  accused  of  the  manslaugh¬ 
ter  had  been  tried,  and  had  receiv¬ 
ed  die  sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
three  months,  he  was  remanded. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  did  not  ap¬ 
pear,  and  the  judge  delivered  him-, 
self  as  follows  to  a  numerous  au¬ 
dience.  We  give  the  substance, 
without  professing  to  give  the. 
words  : — 


“  You  have  heard  this  letter,  and 
your  looks  were  eloquent — they  re¬ 
probated  this  tampering  and  cruel 
artifice. 

“  A  magistrate  of  the  Cbunty,  at : 
whose  mercy,  in  some  degree,  are. 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  men,  write's 
to  me  for  the  single  purpose  of  insi¬ 
nuating  and  whispering  away  a  mans  . 
life ,  by  undue  influence  upon  the 
judgement  or  the  feelings  of  his  cor¬ 
respondent. 

“  His  object  is  to  invert  the  habit 
and  principle  of  a  judicial  trust. 
which  is  that  of  being  counsel  for 
prisoners,  into  the  new  and  sangui¬ 
nary  department  of  a  suborned  ad¬ 
vocate  against  them.  His  letter 
prompts  me  to  goad  the  witnesses 
into  evidence  more  hostile  to  the 
culprit  than  it  was  their  intention 
to  give — advice  to  me,  insinuated 
behind  the  back  of  the  accused, 
and  just  before  his  trial,  upon  evi¬ 
dence  of  assertion  alone,  unduly 
and  surreptitiously  communicated! 

“  But  what  heightens  the  depra¬ 
vity  of  this  insult  upon  the  courts, 
and  this  cruelty  of  it,  as  it  has  taken 
aim  at  the  parties  who  are  impli¬ 
cated,  is  the  confidence  proposed  and 
claimed. 

“My  God!”  said  the  judge, 
“  is  it  in  1811  that  any  man  breath¬ 
ing,  a  subject  of  this  realm,  could 
think  a  judge  base  enough  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  this  fraud  upon  the 

sacred 
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sacred  honour  of  his  covenant  upon 
oath, — of  his  dignifiad  indifference 
to  parties, — and,  above  all,  of  his 
presumptions,  which  are  those  of 
the  law,  that  up  to  the  moment  of 
conviction,  by  authentic  and  sworn 
proof,  the  accused  are  innocent  ? 

“  What  can  he  said  for  the  writer  ? 

“  Even  to  him  I  would  be  merci¬ 
ful.  Is  it  an  error  of  Judgement  ? 

Is  it  ignorance  ?  But  can  we  forget 
that  he  is  a  magistrate,  and  that  he 
is  a  man  P  Shall  a  magistrate  be 
indemnified,  or  dismissed  with  a 
gentle  rebuke,  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  judicial  honour  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  peculiar  office  ?  Is  he  a 
many  so  unenlightened  as  to  be  un¬ 
apprised  of  those  feelings  which  tell 
every  honourable  mind  that  no  man 
is  to  be  condemned  unheard,  and 
whispered  out  of  the  world  by  a  se¬ 
cret  between  his  accuser  and  his 
judge  ? 

“  As  a  memorial  to  after  ages  of 
the  disgrace  inseparable  from  at¬ 
tempts  like  these,  I  direct  the  offi¬ 
cer  to  file  tin’s  letter  upon  the  '  re¬ 
cords  of  the  court,  accompanied  by 
a  note  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  read 
aloud  in  open  court,  and  severely 
censured  by  the  judge  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. ’’ 

The  other  judge,  assenting,  it  was 
made  a  rule  of  court. 

THE  REGENCY  BALLOON. 

1  c2.  Mr.  Sadler  the  aeronaut 
ascended  in  his  balloon  from 
the  green  at  the  Mermaid,  Hack¬ 
ney. — Some  time  has  elapsed  since 
an  exhibition  of  this  description  oc¬ 
curred  in  or  near  the  metropolis, 
and  public  curiosity  was  raised  to  a 
high  pitch.  The  Five  Fields  and 
the  Hackney-roa,d  appeared  throng¬ 
ed  at  an  early  hour  with  pedestri¬ 
ans,  equestrians,  and  carriages.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  in  terms 
adequate  to  the  scene  the  innume- 
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rable  groups  of  persons  flocking 
from  Greenwich,  Deptford,  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  other  parts  contiguous 
to  London.  By  twelve  o’clock 
the  road  was  completely  blocked 
by  carriages,  and  many  families  of 
distinction  could  not  approach 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
Mermaid.  The  company  began 
to  assemble  near  the  balloon,  which 
was  stationed  within  a  fence  on  the 
lower  green  at  the  Mermaid,  a- 
bout  ten  o’clock.  The  apparatus 
had  been  previously  fixed  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  gas,  and  workmen  were 
employed  about  that  hour  infiat- 
ing  the  aerial  machine.  The  gas 
was  conveyed  to  it  through  tubes 
in  the' usual  way,  and  by  twelve 
o’clock  it  was  more  than  half  full. 
It  was  covered  by  net-work,  and 
confined  by  ropes  held  by  thirty- 
men.  The  balloon  made  a  grand 
appearance.  The  prince's  crest, 
motto,  and  cyphers,  G.P.W.  were 
conspicuous  round  its  greatest  cir¬ 
cumference.  In  other  respects  it 
was  the  same  as  that  in  which  Mr. 
Sadler  ascended  some  time  since  at 
Cambridge.  About  two  o’clock  it 
was  nearly  furnished  with  a  suffB 
cient  quantity  of  gas,  and  at  about 
20  minutes  past  two  the  car  was 
brought  out.  The  strings  of  the 
net-work  were  then  affixed  to  a 
hoop,  or  cornice,  from  which  the 
car  hung  by  cords.-—1 The  latter 
made  a  most  splendid  appearance. 

It  was  painted  sky  blue,  with  acan¬ 
thus  leaves  and  stars  of  gold,  lined 
with  yellow,  and  in  every  respect 
fit  for  die  occasion.  At  this  part 
of  the  exhibition,  every ,  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  aerial  adventurers.  Mr. 
Sadler  was  cool,  and  in  spirits;  he 
superintended  the  filling  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  and  the  various  arrangements 
with  '•activity,  conversed  with  his 
friends,  and  furnished  them  with 
every  information  respecting  his  in* 
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tended  elevation.  He  said  he  had 
ascended  fifteen  times  on  aerial  ex¬ 
cursions,  and  of  course  lie  felt  no 
other  sensation  than  the  idea  of 
perfect  security,  and  the  pleasure 
of  amusing  the  public.  As  an  ex¬ 
perienced  aeronaut,  he  knew  that 
the  dimensions  and  formation  of 
the  balloon  almost  precluded  the 
possibility  of  danger.  It  contained 
near  one  hundred  thousand  gallons 
of  gas,  and  when  perfectly  inflated 
the  altitude  was  about  thirty  feet. 
If  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were 
directed  with  admiration  on  the 
veteran,  who  had  so  often  explored 
the  mid  way  air,  and  dashed 
through  congregated  clouds' to  air 
more  rarified,  they  were  no  less  in¬ 
terested  in  the  first  effort  of  an  ad¬ 
venturer  who  had  ,boldly  resolved 
to  sail  on  the  winds,  having  previ¬ 
ously  navigated  the  ocean.  This 
was  lieut.  Paget,  related  to  the 
noble  lord  of  that  name,  and  an 
officer  in  the  navy.  We  under¬ 
stand  he  had  solicited  a  place  in 
the  car  with  Mr.  Sadler,  and  for 
100  guineas  he  was  accommodated. 
Mr.  Sadler  appeared  in  mourning, 
Vv i th  a  h a t-b and.  .L i eut .  P age t  w o re 
a  blue  coat,  and  on  the  whole  was 
gail/  clad.  After  the  car  had  been 
fastened  to  the  balloon,  two  flags 
had  been  brought  out,  on  which 
were  embroidered  the  arms  of  En¬ 
gland.  In  this  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion  Mr.  Sadler  was  called  by  se¬ 
veral  friends  who  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  wished  him  a  plea¬ 
sant  voyage.  A  gentleman  then 
gave  him  several  letters  to  cast  out 
of  the  car  during;  his  ascent,  file 
was  also  furnished  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  weather-glass,  charts  of  the 
different  counties,  &c.  blankets, 
two  bottles  of  water,  spirits,  two 
grapnels  with  cords  affixed  to  them, 
ballast,  and  other  articles  too  mi¬ 
nute  to  mention.  The  Hggage 
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being  properly  stowed  in  the  car, 
part  of  the  fence  which  surrounded 
the  scene  of  operations  was  broken 
down,  and  Mr.  Sadler’s  son,  with 
assistants,  removed  the  balloon 
some  yards  to  the  northward  of  its 
ionftcr  position,  in  order  to  clear 
the  trees.  During  this  movement, 
the  spectators  and  assistants  hung 
on  the  car,  and  prevented  it  from 
rising.  The  motion  of  the  balloon 
at  this  period  was  grand,  and  a 
shout  from  an  immense  multitude 
hailed  the  appearance.  Curiosity 
at  the  instant  was  doubly  excited, 
and  hundreds  pressed  towards  the 
object  of  their  admiration.  The 
grenadiers  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
militia,  and  the  guard  appointed 
for  the  occasion,  did  all  thev  could 
to  restrain  the  pressure,  and  to  keep 
the  balloon  clear  for  the  aeronauts  $ 
— that  interval  was  chosen  by  fcMr. 
Sadler  and  his  companion  to  enter 
the  car.  Mr.  Sadler  entered  first ; 
lieut.  Paget  followed  ;  and  having 
again  shaken  hands,  and  returned 
the  good  wishes  of  their  friends,  all 
was  ready,  and  the  balloon  mount¬ 
ed  from  the  grasp  of  the  keepers 
with  grandeur  and  velocity.  Lieut. 
Paget,  in  a  most  spirited  style, 
stood  up  in  the  car,  when  at  the 
distance  of  about  fifty  yards  from  ' 
the  ground,  and  waved  his  flag. 
Mr.  Sadler  sat  in  the  car,  but  short¬ 
ly  after,  both  waved  their  hats  and 
flags.  It  wanted  exactly  seventeen 
minutes  to  three  o’clock  when  the 
balloon  ascended. 

A  light  air  from  the  Westward 
carried  the  aerial  travellers  slowly 
due  east.  Five  minutes  after,  they 
bore  from  the  Mermaid  gardens 
cast  and  by  south.  The  balloon 
continued  to  ascend  during  twenty 
minutes,  after  which  it  entered  a 
cloud  and  disappeared,  but  was 
shortly  seen  again,  and  visible  at 
Hackney  twenty-eight  minutes  af¬ 
ter 
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ter  the  ascent.  When  at  a  consider¬ 
able  height  from  the  earth,  JVlr. 
Sadler  and  the  lieutenant  waved 
their  flags  together,  which  produ¬ 
ced  a  fine  effect.  The  general  opi¬ 
nion  was  that  the  aerial  travellers 
would  be  driven  towards  Essex  ; 
but  experience  has  proved  that  a 
contrary  current  of  air  has  fre¬ 
quently  driven  adventurers  in  the 
air  from  the  point  they  had  expect¬ 
ed  to  make.  At  three  o’clock  it 
had  passed  over  Romford  ;  from 
thence  it  took  a  direction  towards 
Kent. 

The  feeling  experienced  by  the 
spectators  when  the  balloon  rose 
can  be  better  conceived  than  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  loudest  shouts  fol¬ 
lowed  the  adventurers,  until  the 
plaudits  could  no  longer  be  heard 
in  the  azure  expanse.  We  did  nqt 
hear  of  any  serious  accident ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  several  persons 
have  been  materially  injured,  as  the 
crowd  about  the  Mermaid  was  be¬ 
yond  any  thing*  we  can  describe. 
Lord  Yarmouth  and' 'several  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction  were  among  the 
spectators,  and  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  persons  were  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Mermaid.  Hackney  church 
was  covered  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  in  short  every  house 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition. 

Scarcely  had  the  multitude  lost 
sight  of  the  magnificent  balloon, 
which  bore  Mr.  Sadler  and  his  in¬ 
trepid  companion  amidst  the  regi¬ 
ons  of  air,  when  numerous  surmises 
were  afloat,  as  to  the  probable 
termination  of  their  hazardous  un¬ 
dertaking.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  a  variety  of  reports  were 
circulated  ;  some  of  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  authenticity ;  while  others, 
from  their  extravagance,  were  re¬ 
jected  with  contempt.  About  six 
o’clock  a  person  arrived  in  Hack-* 
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ney,  who  staged  that  the  balloon 
had  burst  over  Dartford,  and  had 
precipitated  the  aerial  voyagers  on 
the  roof  of  the  church  of  that 
town,  where  they  were  dashed  to 
pieces.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  alarm  which  this  story  at  first 
excited  5  but  fortunately,  on  the  in¬ 
formant  being  more  closely  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  the  source  of  his  infor¬ 
mation,  he  was  found  so  completely 
deficient  in  the  necessary  corrobo¬ 
rative  facts,  that  his  tale  was  pro- 
no, 11  need  fabulous  before  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  ears  of  the  family  of  the 
venerable  aeronaut,  who  anxiously 
awaited  his  arrival.  The  next  re¬ 
port  that  reached  that  quarter  was, 
that  the  balloon  had  been  wafted 
across  the  British  Channel,  and 
was  in  the  direct  course  for  the 
eoast  of  France.  This  story  was 
for  some  time  credited,  as  the  di¬ 
rection  which  the  balloon  first  took 
fully  warranted  such  a  supposition. 
The  arrival  of  other  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  created  a  suspicion  as  to  the 
truth  of  any,  and  all  opinions  were 
suspended  until  about  nine  o’clock* 
when  the  sound  of  distant  shout¬ 
ings  and  acclamations  announced 
the  approach  of  some  information 
which  could  be  depended  upon. 
The  Mermaid  and  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  houses  were  instantly  deserted ■; 
the  old  and  young,  the  sober  and 
the  intoxicated,  rushed  forth  to 
welcome  the  supposed  messenger, 
when,  to  the  delight  of  all,  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  anxiety  were  seen  ap¬ 
proaching  in  a  post-chaise,  amidst 
an  immense  throng  of  spectators, 
who  by  their  pressing  round  the  car¬ 
riage  completely  retarded  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  its  wheels,  and  at  length 
rendered  it  necessary  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  constables,  to  emanci¬ 
pate  the  travellers  from  the  bon¬ 
dage  in  which  they  were  held  by 
the  curiosity  of  the  delighted  popu- 
(H2)  lace* 
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lace,  whose  enthusiastic  shouts  pro¬ 
ved  the  genuine  satisfaction  with 
which  they  regarded  tbp  safe  return 
at  night  of  those  who  had  so  great¬ 
ly  contributed  to  their  amusement 
in  the  morning. — We  shall  now 
proceed  to  communicate  to  our  rea¬ 
ders  such  particulars  of  the  voy¬ 
age  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

At  about  seventeen  minutes  be¬ 
fore  three,  the  ballast,  amounting 
to  about  ISOlbs.  weight,  refresh¬ 
ments,  &c.  having  been  properly 
stowed,  Mr.  Sadler,  jun.  desired 
all  hands  to  let  go,  still  holding  by 
the  car  ;  ,and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  the  machine  began  to  ascend 
in  a  most  majestic  manner,  and 
continued  to  ascend  almost  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line  to  a  height  of  about 
30  yards  :  it  then  took  an  easterly 
direction,  still  continuing  to  ascend 
in  a  gentle  manner.  The  aero¬ 
nauts  were  so'on  at  a  sufficient  height 
to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  beneath  them,  which  was 
covered  with  innumerable  crowds 
of  spectators.  Mr.  Sadler  states 
that  during  this  time  Mr.  Paget 
remained  perfectly  cool  and  col¬ 
lected,  and  remained  so  through 
the  whole  of  the  voyage  ;  and  the 
impression  which  was  made  upon 
his  mind  by  this  sublime  scene,  for 
the  first  time,  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  He  was 
for  some  minutes  deprived  of  the 
power  of  expression,  and  incapable 
of  communicating  his  sensations  to 
his  companion  :  he  still,  however, 
continued  to  wave  his  flag,  and 
communicated  by  signs  with  those 
friends  whom  he  had  left  below, 
but  whose  forms  soon  became  in¬ 
distinguishable  in  the  mass.  At 
three  o’clock,  the  balloon  still  con¬ 
tinuing  to  ascend,  the  aerial  tra¬ 
vellers  observed  beneath  them  what 
appeared  to  be  two  large  cisterns  of 


water,  but  which  subsequent  ob¬ 
servation  proved  to  them  were  the 
East  India  docks.  The  thermo¬ 
meter  now  stood  at  52  and  a  halr, 
but  from  some  accident  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  barometer,  no  obser¬ 
vations  could  be  made  on  that  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  voyage. 
The  balloon  being  quite  distended, 
it  became  necessary  to  let  out  some 
of  the  gas  ;  and  this  was  done  at 
intervals  till  the  balloon  descended, 
Mr.  Paget  was  now  busily  employ¬ 
ed  in  preparing  the  grappling 
irons,  and  other  apparatus  for  de¬ 
scending,  and  throwing  out  ballast 
as  occasion  required.  The  ascent 
of  the  balloon  now  became  very 
rapid,  and  the  travellers  were  soon 
at  an  immense  height.  At  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  past  three,  they  crossed  the 
Thames  at  Galeons  Reach,  and  the 
sound  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  from 
Woolwich  was  distinctly  heard  by 
Mr.  Sadler  and  his  companion, 
and  they  observed  the  smoke, 
which  apparently  rose  from  the 
earth,  but  could  not,  at  that  time, 
distinguish  any  object  clearly.  Mr. 
Sadler  upon  this  waved  his  fia g, 
and  another  piece  of  ordnance  was 
discharged,  as  if  to  return  the  com¬ 
pliment  as  they  passed.  The  city 
of  London,  the  four  bridges,  the 
Thames,  and  the  German  Ocean, 
were  then  distinguishable  to  die 
aeronauts,  and  at  this  period  Mr. 
Paget  drew  the  cork  of  a  bottle  or 
Madeira,  and  the  health  of  the 
prince  regent  was  drunk  in  a  bum¬ 
per.  The  prospect,  which  at  this 
period,  for  the  first  time,  presented 
itself  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Paget, 
was  beyond  the  power  of  descrip¬ 
tion — the  capital  was  at  that  time 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  a  small 
village,  nor  could  he  be  persuaded 
to  the  contrary,  till  the  four  bridges, 
namely,  London,  Blackfriurs, 
Westminster,  and  Battersea,  which 

from 
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from  their  intercepting  the  river 
were  rendered  more  conspicuous 
than  other  objects,  were  pointed 
out  to  him  by  Mr.  Sadler  :  and  to 

J  * 

do  justice  to  the  scene  which  pre- 
senred  itself  to  their  view  at  this 
time,  is  beyond  the  power  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  describe.  As  the  aero¬ 
nauts  continued  their  course  down 
the  river,  they  were  saluted  by  the 
discharge  of  several  more  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  at  half  past  three 
they  drank  the  health  of  all  their 
friends  at  Hackney  and  the  Tower 
•Hamlets  militia.  At  half  past 
three  Mr.  Sadler  perceiving  that 
the  balloon  was  approaching  the 

1  I  O 

sea,  felt  it  prudent  to  look  out  for 
a  spot  on  which  to  effect  a  landing  ; 
and  in  order  to  cause  the  balloon 
to  descend,  a  quantity  of  gas  was 
let  out  by  opening  the  valve.  The 
balloon  then  descended  till  the  ships 
in  the  river  from  Woolwich  to  the 
Nore  became  perfectly  distinguish¬ 
able.- 

On  crossing  the  river  at  St.  Cle¬ 
ment’s  Reach,  the  balloon  descend¬ 
ed  so  low  that  the  travellers  di¬ 
stinctly  heard  persons  conversing  in 
the  Gravesend  boats  which  were 
passing  down  the  river,  some  of 
whom  cried  out — <c  Where  are  you 
going  ?”  Mr.  Paget  threw  out  a 
loaf,  which  fell  to  leeward  of  one 
of  the  boats  :  tire  people  on  board, 
however,  saw  the  action,  and  an¬ 
swered  it  by  three  cheers.  At  ten 
minutes  before  four,  Tilbury  Fort 
came  in  sight,  and  thev  had  a  per- 
feet  view  of  the  town  oi  Gravesend. 
Mr,  Sadler  now  observed  that  the 
country  round  the  Fort  was  per¬ 
fectly  flat,  and  remarked  to  his 
fellow  •  voyager  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  land  on  that  side  tire 
river  ;  and  measures  were  taken  to 
accomplish  that  object.  On  their 
nearer  approach  to  the  earth,  they 
saw  reapers  at  work  in  a.  wheat 
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field,  and  hailed  them  for  assist¬ 
ance.  An  immediate  chase  com¬ 
menced  over  hedges  and  across  se¬ 
veral  ditches  ;  but  the  balloon, 
however,  for  some  time,  took  the 
lead  :  at  this  time  a  brisk  gale  was 
blowing,  which  rendered  the  de¬ 
scent  extremely  difficult ;  the  grap¬ 
pling-irons  were,  however,  thrown 
out,  and  dragged  along  the  ground 
— in  their  course,  they  caught  the 
clothes  of  a  labourer,  and  he  be¬ 
came  so  completely  entangled  that 
he  could  not  extricate  himself  till 
his  shirt  was  quite  torn  from  his 
hack.  A  number  of  persons  were 
by  this  time  collected  together  in 
all  directions,  by  whose  shouts,  and 
by  the  novel  appearance  of  the 
balloon,  the  cattle  in  the  fields  were 
alarmed  to  that  degree  that  their 
actions  became  truly  ludicrous. 
During  this  time  the  car  frequently 
touched  the  ground,  and  rebound¬ 
ed  again  for  several  yards  ;  and 
by  one  of  these  shocks  Mr.  Paget, 
was  thrown  out  of  the  car,  but 
had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
catch  hold  of  the  rim  of  the  car  at 
the  same  instant,  by  winch  he  per¬ 
severed  in  holding1  till  assistance 
arrived,  and  every  thing  was  se¬ 
cured,  and  his  companion  Mr. 
Sadler  released  from  his  perilous 
situation,  and  safely  landed  on  terra 
firm  a.  At  this  time  it  wanted  five 
minutes  to  four  o’clock,  and  the 
travellers'  were  within  three  hun- 
dred  yards  of  Tilbury  Fort,  and 
about  1.50  yards  from  the  river,  the 
voyage  having  occupied  a  space  of 
one  hour  and  thirteen  minutes.  The 
balloon  was  soon  sec  mod,  and, 
being  placed  fin  a  boat,  the  aero¬ 
nauts  passed  over  the  river  to 
Gravesend,  where  they  dined,  and 
immediately  after  proceeded  in  a 
post-chaise-and-four  to  town,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  ci;owd  of  spectators, 
which,  attracted  by  a  view  of  the 
(H  bj  balloon 
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balloon  and  car  secured  on  the  top 
of  the  chaise,  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  long  before  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  town,  the  chaise  could  only 
proceed  at  a  walking  pace.  In  this 
manner  they  proceeded  to  Flack- 
ney,  at  which  they  arrived,  as  we 
have  stated,  at  ten  minutes  past 
nine  o’clock,  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits.  Mr.  Sadler,  in  alluding  to 
the  various  occurrences  of  the  voy¬ 
age,  passes  the  highest  compliments 
on  Mr.  Paget,  whose  steadiness, 
intrepidity,  and  personal  courage, 
he  says  he  cannot  sufficiently  ad¬ 
mire.  Tide  only  extraordinary  sen¬ 
sation  which  Mr.  Paget  experienced 
was  an  extreme  pain  in  his  ear, 
when  the  balloon  was  at  its  great¬ 
est  height,  which  gradually  went 
off  as  it  descended,  and  left  him 
perfectly  free  from  any  inconveni¬ 
ence. 

Admiralty-office ,  August  17. 

This  gazette  contains  a  copy  of 
a  dispatch  from  sir  C.  Cotton,  with 
inclosures  from  capt.  Adam  of 
the  Invincible  ;  capt.  Codrington 
or  the  Blake  ;  and  lieut-coT.  Green. 
They  detail  the  operations  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  up  to  the  1st  June,  and  give 
some  interesting  but  melancholy 
details  of  the  siege  of  Tarragona, 
r — Capt.  Adam  states  in  his  dis¬ 
patch,  that  when  it  was  intended  to 
substitute  the  regiment  of  Almeida 
for  that  of  Iberia,  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  in  that  fort,  the  enemy 
found  means  to  imnede  himself  with 
that  regiment,  and  got  possession 
of  the  Olivo  without  firing  a  shot, 
making  900  prisoners. — Lieut- col. 
Green  mentions,  that  the  small  ad¬ 
vanced  work  on  the  sea-beach,  call¬ 
ed  the  Francoli,  was  destroyed  in 
four  hours  by  the  batteries  thrown 
up  in  the  night  of  the  6th.  The 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops  on 
this  occasion  is  highly  commend¬ 
ed  :  all  the  men  who  ccccupied  the 
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Francoli,  to  the  amount  of  about 
145,  being  either  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed,  and  the  officer  in  command 
having  left  the  fort  the  last  person. 
The  enemy  afterwards  made  seve¬ 
ral  attempts  to  carry  the  works 
which  protect  the  communication 
between  the  sea  and  the  town  ;  but 
by  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of 
brigadier  Sarsfield  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss;  and  in  one 
instance,  though  the  enemy  had 
rallied  three  times,  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  in  his  object.- — The 
third  is  from  capt.  Codrington  of 
the  Blake,  and  relates  to  the  suc¬ 
cours  conveyed  into  Tarragona  by 
the  Invincible  and  Blake,  consisting 
of  4,000  men,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  powder,  ball-cartridges, 
•See. 

Captain  Codrington  of  the  Blake 
says,  that  the  French  were  carrying 
on  the  works  near  the  Fuerte-Real 
battery,  from  which  they  would 
quickly  be  enabled  to  breach  the 
wall  of  the  town.  In  the  mean 
time  they  were  destroying  the 
Custom-house,  the  large  stores,  and 
all  the  building  of  the  Puerto. 
The  exertion  and  ability  of  the 
French,  in  besieging  this  place,  he 
believes  never  to  have  been  exceed¬ 
ed. 

Blahs,  off  Tarragona,  June  29. 

Sir,  Yesterday  morning,  at  dawn 
of  day,  the  French  opened  their 
fire  upon  the  town  :  about  half-past 
five  in  tfie  afternoon  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  works,  and  the  place 
carried  by  assault  immediately  af¬ 
terwards.  From  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  entered,  I  fear  they  met 
with  but  little  opposition  :  and 
upon  the  Barcelona  side  a  general 
panic  took  place.  Those  already 
without  the  walls  stripped  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  swim  off  to  the  ship¬ 
ping,  while  those  within  were  seen 
sliding  down  the  face  of  the  batte¬ 
ries  : 
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rie> ;  each  party  thus  equally  en¬ 
dangering  their  lives  more  than 
they  would  have  done  by  a  firm 
resistance  to  the  enemy.  A  large 
mass  of  people,  some  with  muskets 
and  some  without,  then  pressed 
forward  alone;  the  road,  suffering- 
themselves  to  be  fired  upon  by  about 
twenty  French,  who  continued 
running  beside  them  at  only  a  few 
yards  distance.  At  length  they 
were  stopped  entirely  by  a  volley  of 
fire  by  one  small,  party  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  had  entrenched  them¬ 
selves  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  second  a  little  higher 
up,  who  opened  a  masked  battery 
of  two  field-pieces.  A  horrible 
butchery  then  ensued  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  remainder  of  these 
poor  wretches,  amounting  to  above 
three  thousand,  tamelv  submitted 
to  be  led  away  prisoners  by  less  than 
as  many  hundred  French.  The 
launches  and  gunboats  went  fi  om 
the  ships  the  instant  the  enemy 

were  observed  by  the  Invincible 
■>  J 

(which  lay  to  the  westward)  to  be 
collecting  in  their  trenches;  and 
yet  so  rapid  was  their  success  that 
the  whole  was  over  before  we  could 
open  our  fire  with  effect.  Ail  the 
boats  of  the  squadron  and  trans¬ 
ports  were  sent  to  assist  those  who 
were  swimming  or  concealed  under 
the  rocks  ;  and  notwithstanding  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  field- 
pieces,  which  was  warmly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  returned  by  the  launches 
and  nun-boats,  from  5  to  600  were 
then  brought  off  to  the  shipping, 
many  of  them  badly  wounded. 

1  cannot  conclude  my  history  of 
our  operations  at  Tarragona,  with¬ 
out  assuring  you  that  the  zeal  and 
exertion  of  those  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  in  everv  branch  of  the  va- 
rious  services  which  have  fallen  to 
their  lot,  have  been  carried  far  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  dictates  of  duty. 


The  Invincible  and  Centaur  have 
remained  with  me  the  whole  time 
immediately  off  Tarragona  ;  and 
captains  Adam,  White,  and  my¬ 
self  have  passed  most  nights  in  our 
gigs,  carrying  on  such  operations 
under  cover  of  the  dark  as  could 
not' have  been  successfully  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy  :  I  do 
not  mean  as  to  mere  danger,  for 
the  boats  have  been  assailed  with 
shot  and  shells  both  night  and  day, 
even  during  the  time  of  their  taking; 
off  the  women  and  children,  as 
well  as  the  wounded,  without  being 
in  the  smallest  degree  diverted  from 
their  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to 
detail  in  a  letter  all  that  has  passed 
during  this  short  but  tragic  period. 
But  humanity  has  given  increased 
excitement  to  our  exertions  ;  and 
the  bodily  powers  of  captain  Adam 
have  enabled  him  perhaps  to  push 
to  greater  extent  that  desire  to  re¬ 
lieve  distress  which  we  have  all  par¬ 
taken  in  common. 

Our  own  ships,  as  well  as  the 
transports,  have  been  the  recepta¬ 
cles  of  the  miserable  objects  which 
saw  no  shelter  but  in  the  English 
squadron  ;  and  you  will  see  by  the 
orders  which  I  have  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give,  that  we  have  been 
.  called  upon  to  clothe  the  naked,  and 
feed  the  starving,  beyond  the  re¬ 
gular  rules  of  our  service.  Our 
boats  have  suffered  occasionally 
from  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  as  well 
as  from  the  rocks  from  which  they 
have  embarked  the  people ; 
amongst  others,  the  birge  of  the 
Blake,  which  however  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  recover,  after  being 
swamped  and  overset  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  shot  passing  through 
both  her  sides,  with  the  loss  only 
of  one  woman  and  child  killed  ouf 
of  twelve,  which  were  then  on 
board  in  addition  to  her  crew. 
But  the  only  casualty  of  importance 
(H  4)  which 
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which  has  happened  In  the  squadron 
is  that  which  jbefcl  the  Centaur’s 
launch  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  ; 
and  I  beg  to  refer  you  particularly 
to  the  observations  of  captain 
White  respecting  lieut.  Ashworth, 
whose  conduct  and  whose  misfor¬ 
tune  entitle  him  to  every  considera¬ 
tion.  (Signed) 

Edward  Codrington. 

Capt.  Codrington  further  states, 
that  he  had  received  intelligence 
that  gen.  Contreras  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner,  and  that  the 
general  personally  distinguished 
himself;  that  'the  governor  (Gon¬ 
zalez),  with  a  handful  of  men,  de¬ 
fended  himself  to  the  last,  and  was 
bayoneted  to  death  in  the  square 
near  his  house  ;  that  man, » woman, 
and  child,  were  put  to  the  sword 
upon  the  French  first  entering  the 
town,  and  afterwards  all  those 
found  in  uniform  or  with  arms  in 
their  houses  ;  and  that  many  of 
the  women,  and  young  girls  of  ten 
years  old  were  treated  in  the  most 
inhuman  way  ;  and  that  after  the 
soldiers  had  satisfied  their  lust, 
many  of  them,  it  was  reported, 
were  thrown  into  the  flames,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  badly  wounded  Spa- 
niards :  one  thousand  men  bad 
been  left  to  destroy  the  works  ;  the 
whole  city  was  burnt  to  ashes,  or 
would  be  so,  as  the  houses  we;  e  all 
set  lire  to  ;  the  only  chance  in  their 
favour  was  the  calm  weather  and 
the  sudden  march  of  the  French, 
by  which  some  houses  might  escape. 

Two  general  memorandums  of 
capt.  Codrington  here  follow. 
They  direct,  that  in  consequence  of 
Tarragona  having  been  taken  by 
assault,  by  which  numbers  of  the 
troops,  with  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  and  their  families,  are  reduced 
to  distress,  and  quite  naked;  the 
different  ships  on  board  which  they 


are  shall  supply  them  with  such 
necessary  articles  of  clothing  as  de¬ 
cency  and  humanity  require,  and 
also  subsistence. 

SUSSE  X  ASSIZES. - LEAVES,  Aug,  1 T. 

Fleet  Bank  NotCf. 

J oh n  B ates'Sh u c hard  was  cb  arg ed 
on  several  indictments,  with  various 
frauds,  effected  by  the  following 
contrivances :~On  the 2.5th  of  July, 
he  went  to  the  Old  Ship,  at  Brigh* 
ton,  which  is  kept  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Shuckard,  and  introdu¬ 
ced  himself  as  a  name-sake.  Fie 
told  the  landlord  that  he  knew  his 
brothers  very  well,  and  that  lie  had 
lately  seen  his  younger  brother, 
who  had  sent  him  a  letter  and  a 
parcel,,  and  was  surprised  that  he 
had  not  received  any  answer  in  re¬ 
turn.  The  landlord,  who  is  a  Ger¬ 
man,  said  that  he  was  ycry  glad 
to  see  a  namesake,  as  he  never 
knew  of  one  in  England ;  find  treated 
him  hospitably,  recommending  him 
to  lodge  at  a  neighbour’s.  A  day 
or  two  afterwards,  at  dinner,  he  re¬ 
lated  a  story  of  the  apprentice  boy 
where  he  lodged,  having  stolen  a 
watch  ;  and  added,  as  lie  was  a 
dealer  in  lace,  lie  had  considerable 
property  about  him,  which  lie 
would  thank  the  landlord  to  take 
care  of.  Fie  then  produced  a  500/. 
and  50/.  note,  and  said,  “  You  see 
h e r e  i s  5 5 04 ?”  These  notes  he  then 
sealed  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
delivered  them  to  Shuckard,  the 
landlord.  He  afterwards  went 
about  the  town  and  bought  a  va¬ 
riety  of  articles  of  lace,  jewellery, 
Sec.  referring  to  the  landlord  for  his 
re  sp  on  si  b  i  li  ty ,  w  h  o  r  c  ad  i  1  y  an  s  were  d 
that  he  had  deposited  consider- 
able  property  with  him.  This  ob¬ 
tained  him  credit,  and  he  got  the 
goods  of  several  tradesmen,  \s  irli 
which  he  decamped.  Suspicion 
arising,  the  denpsited  notes  wero 
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examined,  when  they  turned  out  to 
be  Fleet  bank  notes  for  so  many 
pence. 

The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on 
the  charge  of  frauds,  on  a  deficiency 
of  evidence;  blit  he  was  convicted 
of  publishing  a  note  with  the  sum 
expressed  in  “  white  letters  on  a 
black  ground,”  which  by  the  Bank 
act  is  a  misdemeanour  subject 
to  six  months  imprisonment;  which 
sentence  he  received. 

WARWICK  ASSIZES. 

John  Oughton  and  Charles  Lee 
were  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder 
.of  Richard  Whitton,  at  •  Kenil¬ 
worth,  about  twenty  rears  ago. 

Mr.  Clarke  addressed  the  jury. 
y — The  subject  of  this  trial  was  the 
death  of  a  young  man  at  Kenil¬ 
worth,  in  this  county, Jn  the  month 
of  October  1790,  He  was  found 
floating  on  the  water,  lifeless :  at 
the  time  it  was  not  known  who  it 
was  that  caused  his  death,  but 
there  appeared  to  be  many  marks 
of  violence  on  his  body.  During 
20  years  nothing  had  transpired  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  mysterious 
circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  this  unfortunate  person,  till  about 
eight  or  nine  months  ago,  when 
Lee,  who  had  been  tried  for  an 
offence  and  sent  to  the  hulks,  in  a 
conversation  with  a  fellow  convict 
gave  the  particulars  of  the  whole 
affair.  Oughton  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  taken  into  custody  as  an 
accomplice  ;  and  they  were  now  to 
take  their  trial,  on  suspicion  oi  the 
above  murder. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bnrbridge  for¬ 
merly  lived  at  Kenilworth.  .  She 
knew, the  deceased  ( Richard  Whit- 
ton)  before  he  was  married  ;  he 
was  a  young  man.  She  knew  both 
the  prisoners,  Oughton  and  Lee  ; 
thev  were  both  living  at  KeniR 
worth.  The  last  time  she  saw 


Whitton  was  the  night  before  he 
was  found  dead  ;  she  thought  it 
was  about  twenty  years  ago.  De¬ 
ceased  overtook  witne*  as  she 
was  at  Kenilworth,  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  about  nine  o’clock;  they 
walked  near  Washbrook-bridge, 
Deceased  had  hold  of  her  hand, 
but  he  slipped  behind  her.  There 
was  an  orchard  near  the  bridge 
where  he  slipped  behind  her  ;  she 
walked  slowly  on,  expecting  him 
to  follow.  She  heard  him  call  ; 
he  said  “  Stop,  Barnes,”  (her  mai¬ 
den  name)  two  or  three  times  :  he 
called  in  a  whispering  tone  of  voice, 
not  very  loud ;  she  looked  back, 
and  saw  him  stooping  d'own — this 
was  near  Lee’s  house.  She  heard 
deceased  run  over  the  bridge  ;  she 
walked  over  the  bridge  after  him, 
towards  Lee’s  house,  after  which 
she  saw  no  more  of  him. 

Sarah  Smith  lived  at  Kenilworth 
i n  the  year  1 7 90.  She  remembered 
the  time  when  Whitton  was  found 
drowned.  The  evening  before,  she 
was  going  to  Mr.  Dunn’s,  the  bro- 
the.r  off  her  master,  about  eight 
o’clock  ;  it  was  a  very  moon-light 
night.  When  she  got  opposite  to 
Mr.  Lyttleton’s,  she  saw  a  man 
come  over  the  Hallybone-style,  as 
it  is  called  ;  the  man  was  running 
very  fast  towards  Mr,  Lyttleton’s 
factory ;  she  knew  him  to  be  Charles 
Lee — lie  was  dressed  in  a  light- 
coloured  coat,  with  sleeves  darker 
than  the  body  ;  his  waistcoat  was 
unbuttoned  ;  his  stockings  were 
u  n  gartered  and  slipped  down. 
When  he  met  her,  she  said, tf  Hallo, 
Lee  !”  He  held  up  his  hand  clench¬ 
ed,  and  said  “  Hold  your  tongue, 
and  don’t  speak  a  word.”  He  did 
not  stop  at  all,  but  ran  on  all  the 
way  very  fast.  Witness  stopped 
and  looked  after  him,  to  see  where 
he  went,  but  lost  sight  of  him 
against  Mr.  Lyttleton’s  factory. 
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She  went  on  till  she  came  to  a 
small  wooden  bridge  in  Mill-end  ; 
when  she  heard  a  great  noise  in  the 
water,  but  did  not  see  any  thing. 
The  next  morning  she  saw  the  pri¬ 
soner,  Charles  Lee ;  she  said  to 
him,  44  Lee,  where  was  you  going 
in  such  a  hurry,  last  night,  when  i 
met  you  ?”  He  said,  44  I’ll  be 
d — d  if  vou  met  me — I  was  not 
away  from  home  after  seven  o’clock, 
last  night.”  She  was  quite  certain 
Lee  was  the  man  she  met. 

Mr.  Matthew  Wilcox  was  a  sur¬ 
geon,  living  at  Kenilworth  in  the 
year  1790  ;  he  remembered  being 
called  in  to  examine  the  body  of 
young  Whitten,  when  he  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  water  two  or  three 
days  :  from  the  examination  of  the 
body,  he  judged  that  the  deceased 
had  been  strangled. 

John  Woodcock,  esq.  was  coro¬ 
ner  on  the  body  of  Richard  Whit- 
ton.  He  received  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  Ridges,  a  surgeon  of  Kenil¬ 
worth,  but  who  is  since  deceased, 
and  who  examined  the  body  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  last  witness  [The  ex¬ 
amination  was  then  read]  ;  by 
which  it  appeared  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  deceased  was  partly  stran¬ 
gled  before  he  was  thrown  into  the 
water. 

The  next  witness  called  was  John 
Clayton,  a  convict  on  board  the 
hulks.  He  knows  the  prisoner 
Lee ;  he  saw  him  on  board  the 
hulks  at  Langston-harbour  near 
Portsmouth.  It  was  some  time  in 
January  last  he  was  with  Lee,  and 
had  conversation  with  him  respect¬ 
ing  Whitton.  About  this  time  a 
newspaper  -fell  into  bis  hands  re¬ 
specting  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitton, 
and  that .  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Ought  on  had  been  taken  up  for  the 
murder.  He  told  Lee  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  :  previous  to  which, 
he  asked  Lee  if  he  knew  a  man  of 


the  name  of  Ougliton.  Tie  said  he 
did.  Lee  then  told  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  :  44  I  and  Ough.-. 
ton  went  to  get  apples  in  Whitton’s 
father’s  orchard.  I  left  Ougliton 
to  watch,  while  I  went  to  the  apple- 
tree  ;  Oughton  saw  Whitton  com¬ 
ing,  and  called  out  to  me,  he  was 
after  us.  Oughton  ran  across  a 
small  meadow,  and  Whitton  after 
him.  When  I  saw  them  run,  I 
dropped  down  from  the  apple-tree, 
and  followed  them  across  the  mea¬ 
dow.  Oughton  leaped  at  the  mill- 
dam,  and  jumped  into  it.  When 
I  got  to  the  edge  of  the  mill-dam, 
Whitton  and  Oughton  were  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  water.  Oughton  call¬ 
ed  out  to  me,  If  you  do  not  assist 
me  he  will  drown  me  ;  he  is  too 
strong.  1  ran  up,  and  jumped  on 
the  top  of  Whitton  in  the  mill-dam. 
Soon  after,  Oughton  and  I  left  the 
deceased  in  the  dam.” 

His  lordship  then  asked  the  pri¬ 
soner  Lee,  what  he  had  to  say  in 
his  defence :  to  which  the  prisoner 
replied,  44  My  lord,  I  have  nothing, 
to  say,  but  hope  you  will  spare  my 
life.” 

Mr.  baron  Thompson  then  ad¬ 
dressed  the  jury. — He  requested 
they  would  dismiss  from  their  minds 
any  circumstances  they  had  heard 
related,  or  any  thing  they  had  seen 
in  print,  respecting  this  transaction, 
against  the  prisoner  Charles  Lee. 
With  respect  to  Oughton,  his  lord¬ 
ship  observed,  that  there  was  no 
evidence  whatever  to  criminate 
him.  After  recapitulating  the 
evidence  witn  much  perspicuity,  his 
lordship  closed  by  saying,  it  would 
be  the  safest  way  to  find  the  prison¬ 
er  Lee  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

The  jury  consulted  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  returned  a  verdict 
against  Lee, — Guiltv  of  man- 
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slaughter,  and  an  acquittal  in  favour 
of  Oughton. 
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CONTRACTS  OF  MARRIED  LADIF.  S. 

Mrs.  Franco,  wife  of  John 
i  Franco,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Franco,  was  opposed,  on  her 
application  to  take  the  benefit  of 
an  insolvent  act,  by  Mr.  Alley, 
as  counsel  for  divers  tradesmen 
and  shopkeepers  in  the  town  or 
village  of  Hounslow,  w,hcj  were 
defrauded  of  property  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  amount,  the  lady  not  pass¬ 
ing  herself  as  a  married  woman, 
which  she  was,  and  living  apart 
from  her  husband,  by  virtue  of  a 
voluntary  deed  of  separate  mainte¬ 
nance  granted  to  her  without  any 
charge  of  adultery.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  she  never  represent¬ 
ed  herself  as  a  single  woman,  or 
otherwise  than  as  Mrs.  Franco. 
She  was  therefore  not  within  the 
case  of  married  women  trading  on 
their  own  credit  within  the  city 
of  London,  and  was  of  course  dis¬ 
charged. 

shooTtng  a  gamekeeper. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
tnst.  soon  after  six  o’clock,  Mr. 
Thomas  Astill,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  head  gamekeeper  to 
earl  Spencer  at  Wimbledon  park, 
arrived  at  his  own  house  speechless, 
and  was  found  to  have  his  scull 
dreadfully  fractured,  apparently 
by  a  bullet  from  a  horse  p:stol, 
which  bad  perforated  his  hat  in 
two  places :  he  was  also  much 
struck  across  both  his  thighs  by  the 
hilt  of  a  sword  or  cutlass.  He  was 
seen  not  long  before,  by  some  men 
who  were  mowing  in  Wandsworth 
fields,  to  follow  arid  overtake  a  man 
in  a  dark-coloured  jacket,  who  had 
just  been  shooting  and  taking  away 
some  game,  and  they  were  observed 
to  walk  together  towards  the  park  pa¬ 
ling,  not  above  5  or  600  yards  from 
his  residence;  although  neither  the 
gun  he  had  with  him, nor  the  hanger 
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he  carried  suspended  by  his  side,  can 
be  found.  He  has  since  undergone 
the  operation  of  trepanning  ;  but 
we  understand  lie  now  lies  in  a 
very  dangerous  state.  We  are, 
however,  happy  to  find  that  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  Vickery  and  La¬ 
vender  the  villain  has  been  taken. 
It  seems,  on  Saturday  morning,  as 
the  nephew  of  Astill  was  going  out 
to  work,  he  heard  the  discharge 
of  a  musket ;  he  returned  to  his 
uncle’s  house  in  the  noble  earl’s 
park,  and  informed  him.  Astill, 
suspecting  it  was  some  -  person 
shooting  the  young  game,  went  out 
in  pursuit  of  him  and  took  his  gun 
with  him.  Some  labourers  inform¬ 
ed  him  the  gun  was  discharged  by  a 
man  in  a  field  at  the  back  of  Lis 
house ;  he  traced  him,  and  was 
seen  to  come  up  with  him.  The 
man  who1  had  discharged  the  gun, 
walking  deliberately,  and  the  game- 
keeper  making  all  possible  speed 
after  him.  They  had  a  littledcufHe 
together  ;  but  all  the  violence  that 
the  man  who  was  said  to  have 
discharged  the  gun  used,  was  push¬ 
ing  the1  gamekeeper  from  him. — 
These  circumstances  were  seen  by 
some  men  at  a  distance ;  the  last  time 
that  they  were  seen  they  were  get¬ 
ting  over  some  paling  together  in 
the  park.  In  about  half  an  hour 
after,  the  gamekeeper  reached  his 
home,  in  a  vei'y  exhausted  state, 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  from  a  de¬ 
sperate  wound  he  had  received  on 
the  left  side  of  his  head,  just  above 
his  ear,  and  speechless.  His  state 
was  such  that  he  could  not  give 
any  account  who  had  wounded 
him,  but  by  signs.  An  alarm  was 
given  at  earl  Spencer’s  house  ;  and 
the  gamekeeper  being  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  servant,  Having  lived 
in  the  family  between  forty  and 
fifty  years,  and  being  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  ot  about  seventy,  every 
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exertion  was  made  for  surgical  as¬ 
sistance,  and  to  pursue  the  perpe¬ 
trator  of  the  horrid  deed.  Mr. 
Shill? toe,  the  surgeon  of  Putney, 
.arrived  soon  after,  who,  finding 
the  wound  of  a  very  desperate  na¬ 
ture,  sent  off  an  express  for  Mr. 
Carlisle, the  surgeon,  from  London. 
Application  was  also  sent  to  the 
public  office,  Bow-street,  and  La¬ 
vender  and  Vickery  were  dispatched 
in  a  post-chaise.  On  their  arrival 
at  Wimbledon,  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  they  found,  from  the  best 
information  they  could  procure, 
that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wm. 
Holt,  who  had  come  out  cf  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  work  at  the  harvest,  was 
the  man  suspected,  and  that  he 
had  been  employed  by  a  farmer,  a 
tenant  of  earl  Spencer,  to  cut  a 
field  of  barley  in  conjunction  with 
another  man,  near  the  place  where 
the  gun  was  discharged  from.  PH 
was  to  have  finished  the  field  of 
barley  on  Sunday  by  himself,  the 
’other  man  being  employed  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  farm  that  day  ;  he 
had  been  in  the  field  of  barley,  it 
was  ascertained,  having  left  his 
victuals  and  bottle  of  beer  there 
for  the  Jav,  but  had  not  been  at 
work.  The  officers  went  to  the 
Antelope  at  Wandsworth,  where 
he  lodged,  but  he  did  not  go  home 
during  Saturday,  nor  did  he  go 
home  at  night.  The  officers  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  was  at  Richmond 
and  Isleworth  in  the  course  of  Sa¬ 
turday.  On  Sunday  the  man  who 
worked  with  him  in  the  barley  field 
traced  him  to  Isleworth,  and  walked 
with  him  to  Brentford*  Chiswick, 
and  Putney ;  from  thence  lie  sent 
his  fellow  workman  to  endeavour 
to  get  his  shoes  and  flannel  waist¬ 
coat  ;  but  tire  officers  having  been 
there,  and  informed  him  of  the 
'charge  that  was  against  him,  he 
refused  to  let  the  clothes  cm. 
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The  officers  several  times  lost  ?£ 
trace  of  him  for  six  or  seven  hours, 
but  at  length  pursued  him  to 
Hampton  Wick,  through  Kingston 
to  Hounslow,  and  from  thence  to 
Farnham,  where  they  found  him 
at  the  public-house  called  the 
Waggon  and  Horses. 'They  learnt 
that  after  he  arrived  there  he  dis¬ 
charged  a  musket  in  the  yard  be¬ 
longing  to  the  house. 
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When  the  officers  inquired  of 
him  respecting  the  musket,  he  said 
it  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  a 
soldier.  The  officers  not  being  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  this  account,  searched 
the  house  by  permission  of  the 
landlord,  and  found  in  the  cellar, 
behind  a  beer  barrel,  a  gun,  which 
proved  to  be  the  same  that  earl 
Spencer’s  gamekeeper  went  cut 
with.  This  took  place  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening.  They  took  him  into 
custody  of  course,  and  on  Thurs¬ 
day  he  was  taken  before  the  wound¬ 
ed  gamekeeper,  who  is  not  able 
to  speak:  he  was  propped  up  in  his 
bed,  but  by  strong  signs  identified 
the  prisoner  as  the  man  who 
wounded  him  ;  he  having  his  per¬ 
fect  hearing,  Ins  evidence  was  taken 
before  major  Fleming,  a  magi¬ 
strate.  The  witnesses  to  prove  him 
on  the  spot  were  examined  before 
major  Fleming  and  two  other  ma¬ 
gistrates,  cn  Thursday,  at  the 
Spread  Eagle,  at  Wandsworth, 
from  whence  he  was  committed. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A  letter  from  Lausanne,  of  die 
24-th  of  June,  says — u  Another 
avalanche  took  place  on  the  14th 
inst.  at  Villeneuve,  near  the  Lake 
of  Geneva ;  but  unaccompanied 
by  those  dreadful  consequences  -at¬ 
tendant  on  former  ones.  The 
heavy  rain  that  fell  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  detached  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  from  its  base,  as 
large  fissures,  tfirec  yards  wide, 
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.vere  observable  two  weeks  preced¬ 
ing.  These  warned  the  inhabitants 
)f  their  danger,  and  the  most 
vealthy  removed  their  effects  ;  and 
.he  magistrates  made  such  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  poorer  orders,  that 
rhey  were  enabled  to  follow.  On 
:h'e  14th,  at  mid-day,  the  atmo- 
>phere  being  remarkably  serene 
md  clear,  the  summit  of  the 
Fourches,  covered  with  several 
hundred  trees,  suddenly  gave  way: 
.he  concussion  was  heard  eight 
miles  off.  The  ruins  occupy  a 
3pace  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter, 
ncluding  a  part  of  Villencuve, 
At  Vevay  and  Neville,  the  ava- 
anche  had  all  the  effects  of  an 
earthquake,  the  houses  being  rock- 
id,  the  earthenware  broken,  and 
the  furniture  displaced.” 

A  SELF-CREATED  KING. 

A  late  Philadelphia  journal  con¬ 
tains  a  singular  account  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  mariner,  of  Salem,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  state,  having  taken  pos¬ 
session,  with  two  associates,  of 
Tristan  d’ Ac  unha  ^  Inaccessible, 
and  Nightingale  islands,  in  the 
Western  Ocean.  Mr.  L.  in  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  Feb.  4,  declares  his  in¬ 
tention  of  founding  a  settlement 
there  ;  and  says,  that  as  they  have 
never  been  claimed  by  any  power, 
he  shall  from  the  above  date  con¬ 
stitute  himself  the  sole  proprietor 
of  those  islands,  not  by  right  :>f 
conquest  or  discovery,  but  by  the 
rational  and  sure  principles  of  abso¬ 
lute  occupancy.  The  general  de- 
noxriination  of  the  islands  has  been 
altered  by  him  to  that  of  the  Islands 
of  Refreshment.  The  reason  which 
he  assigns  for  this  undertaking  is 
the  hope  of  a  future  competency 
for  his  family,  and  a  relief  from 
embarrassments  by  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  afflicted.  It  is  Mr. 
Lambert’s  intention  to  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  husbandry, 
and  to  supply  ships  which  shall 


come  to  him,  with  all  the  articles  • 
of  the  island  at  a  cheap  rate.  Lie 
has  likewise  adopted  a  standard  flag 
for  the  island.  He  and  his  people 
are  to  be  bound  in  the  course  of 
traffic  and  intercourse  with  any 
other  people,  by  the  principles  *  of 
hospitality  and  good  fellowship 
and  the  laws  of  nations  ;  at  the 
same  time  reserving  for  himself 
the  power  of  deviating  from  these 
laws  whenever  particular  contracts 
or  other  engagements  should  inter¬ 
fere.  The  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  journal  says  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  eccentricity  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  he,  no  doubt,  will  esta¬ 
blish  a  very  useful  settlement.  He 
was  conveyed  to  the  island  from 
Rio  Janeiro  on  the  1st  of  January  ; 
and  in  34  days  had  cleared  about 
50  acres  of  land,  and  planted  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  seeds,  some  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  coffee-tree  and  sugar¬ 
cane,  were  furnished  him  by  the 
American  minister  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

IRELAND. 

At  the  late* Cork  assizes,  Maurice 
Noonan  stood  indicted  tor  a  bur¬ 
glary  and  attempt  to  rob  the  house 
of  sir  J.  Purcell,  at  Iiighfort,  on  the 
night  of  1 1  th  of  March  last.  The 
trial  exciied  considerable  interest, 
and  every  body  seemed  anxious  to 
hear  the  narration  of  a  transaction, 
in  which  on  one  side  though  the 
guilt  exhibited  may  but  too  fre¬ 
quently  be  equalled,  the  courage, 
intrepidity,  and  coolness  displayed 
on  the  other  have  never  been  ex¬ 
ceeded,  and  seldom  indeed  have 
they  been  matched,  in  the  history  of 
human  resolution. 

Sir  J.  Purcell,  the  first  witness 
called,  said,  that  on  the  night  of 
1 1th  March  last,  about  one  o’clock, 
and  after  he  had  retired  to 
bed,  he  heard  some  noise  outside 
the  window  of  his  parlour.  He 
slept  on  the  ground-floor,  in  a  room 
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immediately  adjoining  the  parlour. 
There  was  a  door  from  one  room 
into  the  other;  but  this  having  been 
found  inconvenient,  and  there  being 
another  passage  from  the'bed- cham¬ 
ber  more  accommodating,  it  was 
nailed  up,  and  some  of  the  furniture 
of  the  parlour  put  against  it.  Shortly 
after  sir  John  heard  the  noise  in 
front  of  his  house,  the  windows  of 
the  parlour  were  dashed  in,  and 
the  none  occasioned  by  the  feet  of 
the  robbers  leaping  from  the  win¬ 
dows  down  upon  the  parlour,  ap¬ 
peared  to  denote  a  gang  not  less 
than  14  in  number,  as  it  struck  him. 
lie  immediately  got  out  of  bed  ; 
and  the  first  determination  he  took 
being  to  make  resistance,  it  was 
with  no  small  mortification  that  he 
reflected  upon  the  unarmed  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  placed,  being 
destitute  of  a  single  weapon  of  the 
ordinary  sort.  In  this  state  he 
spent  little  time  in  deliberation  ;  as 
it  almost  immediately  occurred  to 
him,  that  having  supped  in  the  bed¬ 
chamber  on  that  night,  a  knife  had  ' 
been  lei t  behind  by  accident,  and 
he  instantly  proceeded  to  grope  in 
the  dark  for  this  weapon,  which 
happily  he  found  before  the  door 
leading  from  the  parlour  into  the 
bed-chamber  had  been  broke  open. 
While  he  stood  in  calm  but  resolute 
expectation  that  the  progress  of  the 
robbers  would  soon  lead  them  to 
his  bed-chamber,  he  heard  the  fur¬ 
niture  which  had  been  placed 
against  the  nailed-up  door  expedi¬ 
tiously  displaced,  and  immediately 
afterwards  this  door  was  burst 
open.  The  moon  shone  with  great 
brightness  ;  and  when  this  door 
was  thrown  open,  the  light  stream¬ 
ing  in  though  three  large  window's 
in  the  parlour,  afforded  sir  John  a 
view  that  might  have  made  an  in¬ 
trepid  spirit  not  a  little  apprehensive. 
His  bed-room  was  darkened  to  ex¬ 
cess,  in  consequence  of  the  shut¬ 
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ters  of  the  windows,  as  well  as  the 
curtains,  being  closed  ;  and  thus, 
while  he  stood  enveloped  in  dark¬ 
ness,  he  saw  standing  before  him, 
by  the  brightness  of  the  moon-light, 
a  body  of  men,  all  armed,  and 
of  those  who  were  in  the  van  of  the 
gang  he  observed  that  a  few  were 
blackened.  Armed  only  with  this 
case-knife,  and  aided  only  by  a 
dauntless  heart,  he  took  his  station 
by  the  side  of  the  door,  and  in  a 
moment  after,  one  of  the  villains 
entered  from  the  parlour  into  the 
dark  room.  Instantly  upon  advan¬ 
cing,  sir  John  plunged  the  knife  at 
him,  the  point  of  which  entered 
under  the  right  arm,  and  in  a  line 
with  the  nipple  ;  and  so  home  was 
the  blow  sent,  that  the  knife  pass¬ 
ed  into  the  robber’s  body,  until  sir 
John’s  hand  stopped  its  further  pro¬ 
gress.  Upon  receiving  this  thrust, 
the  villain  reeled  back  into  the  par¬ 
lour,  crying  out  blasphemously 
that  he  was  killed  :  shortly  after, 
another  advanced,  who  was  receiv¬ 
ed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  who 
also  staggered  back  into  the  par¬ 
lour,  crying  out  that  he  was 
wounded.  A  voice  from  the  out¬ 
side  gave  orders  to  fire  into  the 
dark  room  ;  upon  which  a  man 
stepped  forward  with  a  short  gun  in 
his  hand,  which  had  the  butt 
broken  off  at  the  small,  and  which 
had  a  piece  of  cord  tied  round  the 
barrel  and  stock  near  the  swell. 
As  this  fellowr  stood  in  the  act  to 
fire,  sir  John  had  the  amazing 
coolness  to  look  at  his  intended 
murderer  ;  and  without  betraying 
any  audible  emotion  whatever, 
that  might  point  out  the  exact  spot 
which  he  was  standing  in,  he  calm¬ 
ly  calculated  his  own  safety  from 
theshot  which  was  preparingforhim. 
He  saw  that  the  contents  of  the 
piece  were  likely  to  pass  close  to 
his  breast,  without  menacing  him 
with  at  least  any  serious  wound, 
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jmd  in  this  state  of  firm  and  manly 
(Expectation  he  stood  without  flinch- 
|  ng  until  the  piece  was  fired,  and 
:ts  contents  harmlessly  lodged  in 
a  the  wall.  It  was  loaded  with  a 
j brace  of  bullets  and  three  slugs. 
I  As  soon  as  the  robber  fired,  sir 
f  John  made  a  pass  at  him  with  the 
iknife,  and  wounded  him  in  the 
arm,  which  he  repeated  again  in 
a  moment  with  similar  effect ;  and, 
as  the  others  had  done,  the  villain, 
upon  being  wounded,  retired,  ex- 
I claiming  that  he  was  wounded. 
The  robbers  immediately  rushed 
forward  from  the  parlour  into  the 
daik  room,  and  then  it  was  that 
sir  John’s  mind  recognised  the 
deepest  sense  of  danger,  not  to  be 
oppressed  by  it,  however,  blit  to 
surmount  it.  He  thought  that  the 
chance  of  preserving  his  own  life 
was  over,  and  he  resolved  to  sell 
that  life  still  dearer  to  his  intended 
murderers,  than  even  what  they 
had  already  paid  for  the  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  it.  .  He  did  not 
lose  a  moment  af  ter  the  villains  had 
entered  the  room,  to  act  with  the 
determination  he  had  so  instanta¬ 
neously  adopted  ;  he  struck  at  the 
fourth  fellow  with  his  knife,  and 
wounded  him  ;  and  at  the  same 
instant  he  received  a  blow  on  the 
head,  and  found  himself  grappled 
with.  He  shortened  his  hold  of. 
the  knife,  and  stabbed  repeatedly 
at  the  fellow  with  whom  lie  found 
himself  engaged.  The  floor  being 
slippery,  from  the  blood  of  the 
wounded  men,  sir  John  and  his  ad¬ 
versary  both  fell  ;  and  while  they 
were  on  the  ground,  sir  John, 
thinking  that  his  thrusts  with  the 
knife,  though  made  with  all  his 
force,  did  not  seem  to  produce  the 
decisive  effect  which  thev  had  in 

j 

the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  he 
examined  the  point  of  his  weapon 
with  his  finger,  and  found  that  the 


blade  of  it  had  been  bent  near  the- 
point.  As  lie  lay  struggling  on  the 
ground,  he  endeavoured,  but  un¬ 
successfully,  to  straighten  the  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  knife  ;  but  while  one 
hand  was  employed  in  this  attempt, 
he  perceived  that  the  grasp  of  his 
adversary  was  losing  its  constraint 
and  pressure,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  after  he  found  himself  entirely 
released  from  it : — the  limbs  of  the 
robber  were  in  fact  by  this  time 
unnerved  by  death.  Sir  John 
found  that  this  fellow  had  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  this  he  immediately 
seized,  and  gave  several  blows 
with  it,  his  knife  being  no  longer 
serviceable.  At  length  the  rob¬ 
bers,  finding  so  many  of  their 
party  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
employed  themselves  in  removing 
the  bodies  ;  and  sir  John  took  this 
opportunity  of  retiring  into  a  place 
a  little  apart  from  the  house,  where 
he  remained  for  a  short  time.  They 
dragged  their  companions  into  the 
parlour  ;  and  having  placed  chairs 
with  the  backs  upwards,  by  means 
of  those  they  lifted  the  bodies  out 
of  the  window,  and  afterwards 
took  them  away.  When  the  rob¬ 
bers  retired,  sir  John  returned  to 
the  house,  and  called  up  a  man¬ 
servant  from  his  bed,  who,  du¬ 
ring  this  long  and  bloody  conflict, 
had  not  appeared,  and  had  con¬ 
sequently  received  from  his  master 
warm  and  loud  upbraiding  for  his 
cowardice.  Sir  John  then  placed 
his  daughter-in-law  and  grand¬ 
child,  who  were  his,  only  inmates, 
in  places  of  safety,  and  took  such 
precautions  as  circumstances  point¬ 
ed  out  till  the  day-light  appeared. 
The  next  day,  the  alarm  having 
been  given,  search  was  made  after 
the  robbers  ;  and  sir  John  having 
gone  to  the  house  of  the  prisoner, 
Maurice  Noonan,  upon  searching, 
he  found  concealed  under  his  bed 
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the  identical  short  gun  with  which 
one  of  the  robbers  hud  fired  at  him. 
Noonan  was  immediately  secured, 
and  sent  to  gaol  ;  and  upon  being 
visited  bv  sir  John  Purcell,  he  ac- 
knowledge d  that  sir  John-  “  had 
like  to  do  for  him,”  and  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  shove  (until  sir  John 
prevented  him)  the  wounds  he  had 
received  from  the  knife  in  his  arm. 

An  accomplice,  John  Daniel 
Sullivan,  deposed,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  party  that  met  at  N'oonan’s 
house  to  rob  Highfort-honse  ;  that 
they  were  nine  in  number,  and  had 
arms  ;  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of 
the  number,  and  that  he  carried  a 
small  gun.  Upon  the  gun  being 
produced  in  court-  with  which  sir 
John  Purcell  had  been  fired  at,  the 
witness  said  it  was  that  with  which 
riie  prisoner  was  aimed  the  night 
of  the  attack.  W  itness  said,  lie 
did  not  go  into  Mr.  Pm  cell's  house  ; 
that  two  men  were  killed  and  three 
severely  wounded,  out  of  the  nine 
of  which  the  part'  consisted.  He 
said  fie  was  induced  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  give  evidence,  upon 
hearing  that  two  men  named  Cush- 
ing,  who  were  innocent,  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  or  the  ’party  that 
attacked  sir  John  Purcell’s  house. 
He  said  he  did  not  hear  that  in¬ 
formations  had  been  sworn  against 
hi:n  before  he  delivered  himself 
into  custody.  The  witness  stood 
a  long  and  ngorow  examination 
bv  Mr.  U 'flannel  1 ;  but  none  .of 
the  facts  seemed  to  be  shaken, 


thoifoh  every  use  v-  as  made  of  Tie 
utility  character  of  the  witness. 
* he  prisoner  mace  no  deience ; 
and  judge  Mayne  then  proceeded 
to  charge  the  jury  in  a  manner  the 
most  copious  and  perspicuous,  arid 
at  the  same  time  earnestly  exacting 
for  the  prisoner  whatever  could  he 
expected  from  a  junction  of  the 
purest  humanity  with  justice.  He 


commended  with  due  approbation 
the  bravery  and  presence  of  mind 
displayed  through  a  conflict  so  un¬ 
equal  and  so  bloody  by  sir  John  Pur¬ 
cell.  The  jury,  after  a  few  minutes, 
returned  their  virdict — Guilty. 

STAFFORD  ASSIZES. 

Burglary . 

SO.  George  Taylor,  alias  John 
Smith,  alias  William  Smith,  James 
Barker,  Isaac  Hickman,  William 
Turner,  and  Abraham  Whitehouse, 
were  indicted  for  breaking  into  the 
dwelling-house  of  William  Church 
Norcop,  at  Button,  and  stealing 
thereout  one  bank  post-bill,  value 
fi  t L  one  other  ditto,  value  SO/.  IT. ; 
one  other  ditto,  value  c20l.  ;  five 
one-pound  notes,  five  two-pound 
notes,  five  other  one-pound  notes, 
five  .  other  two-pcimd  notes,  two 
guineas,  ten  half-guineas,  ten 
seven-shilling  pieces,  and  other- 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  with  some 
plate.  As  Mr.  Norcop  could  orilv 
swear  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  it' 
was  found  requisite  to  admit  one 
ot  them  as  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  Sheldon  was 
chosen  for  that  purpose. 

Vv  .  C.  Norcop  being  sworn,  stat¬ 
ed,  that  having  fastened  the  doors 
of  his  house  about  ten  o’clock,  he 
went  to  bed,  but  was  awoke  by  a 
noise  at  his  chamber  door  about 
twelve  ;  he  saw  a  light,  and  the 
door  open,  and  immediately  asked, 
Who’s,  there  ? — WhaPs  the  matter  ? 
On  this,  two  men,  with  their  faces 
blacked  and  dirty  smock-frocks 
on;  came  up  to  the  bed.  White- 
house  was  one  of  them,  and  held 
a  pistol  over  him  ;  the  other  stood 
with  a  candle  behind  Whitehouse, 
who  said,  “Give  me  your  money 
— give  us  your  keys.”  He  said  the 
keys  were  in  his  breeches  pocket  ; 
they  took  them  up,  and  took  the 
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money  out  of  the  pocket ;  they 
then  went  to  the  bureau,  when  a 
third  man  came  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bed,  and  said  “  Be  stiil  ;  be 
quiet,”  several  times.  Not  finding 
the  key  fit  very  readily,  the  bureau 
was  burst  open  ;  he  heard  them 
pour  the  money  out  of  the  drawers, 
but  could  not  see  them,  and  they 
then  left  the  room.  The  prisoner 
Turner  was  a  footman  in  his  ser¬ 
vice  about  four  or  five  years  ago. 
On  examining  a  bureau  and  a  clo¬ 
set,  he  missed  the  property  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  indictment. 

Samuel  Sheldon — knows  the  pri¬ 
soners  at  the  bar  ;  assisted  them  in 
breaking  into  Mr  Norcop’s  house. 
About  a  fortnight  before  the  bur¬ 
glary  was  committed,  he  met  Tur¬ 
ner,  who  asked  him  to  go  along 
with  him  to  rob  Mr.  Nor  cop  ;  he 
could  go  in  and  take  the  money 
himself,  if  somebody  would  watch  ; 
and  he  consented  to  go.  Turner 
said  he  had  four  more  to  assist,  and 
they  were  to  meet  at  the  Wheat- 
sheaf  in  Wolveihampton  on  the 
24th  of  March.  They  all  met 
there  at  the  time  appointed  ;  and 
about  eleven  o’clock  set  out  to¬ 
wards  Drayton.  They  did  not 
walk  all  together,  but  kept  in  sight 
of  each  other.  They  slept  at 
Newport  that  night,  and  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning  proceeded 
on  towards  Drayton.  They  arriv¬ 
ed  within  100  yards  of  the  house 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Turner  told  them  to  stay  there, 
while  he  went  and  put  things  ready 
for  going  in.  Turner  and  Taylor 
then  went  into  the  house  ;  Turner 
entered  through  the  hall-door,  turn¬ 
ed  into  the  parlour  on  the  right 
hand,  unfastened  the  shutters  and 
sash  window,  and  then  came  out. 
They  all  stayed  in  the  out-buildings 
till  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  hav- 
ins:  blackened  the  faces  of  witness, 
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Whitehouse,  Turner,  and  Baker, 
and  put  smock-frocks  on  White- 
house  and  Turner,  they  went  to 
the  house.  Turner  entered  through 
the  window  he  had  before  unfasten¬ 
ed,  opened  the  hall-door,  and  let 
them  all  in  ;  he  then  went  and 
lighted  the  candles.  Taylor  was 
stationed  outside,  with  a  pistol,  to 
prevent  any  one  coming  in  or  out  ; 
another  pistol  was  given  to  witness; 
and  Turner,  with  the  third  in  his 
hand,  led  the  way,  showed  them 
Mr.  Norcop’s  room,  and  then  went 
down,  he  being  fearful  that  Mr. 
Noreop  would  know  him  if  he  went 
in.  Whitehouse  asked  Mr.  Nor- 
cop  for  the  keys,  and  seeing  him 
agitated  gave  witness  the  candle  to 
hold,  took  the  pistol,  and  stood 
by  Mr.  Norcop,  who  gave  him  ' 
his- small-clothes,  out  of  which  he 
took  the  money,  and  the  key  of 
the  bureau.  Hickman  tried  the 
key,  and  it  not  fitting  very  readily, 
he  took  an  instrument  from  under 
his  coat  and  forced  it  open.  Wrhite- 
house  then  caipe  to  the  bureau, 
took  the  cash,  &c.  out,  and  put  it 
into  a  small  bag.  They  then  went 
out,  and  directly  after  heard  a  bell 
ring,  on  which  Turner  fired  a  pistol 
to  alarm  them.  Thev  then  set  out 
for  Eccleshall,  to  divide  the  spoil ; 
in  doing  which  they  quarrelled, 
Whitehouse  and  Taylor,  who  car¬ 
ried  the  cash,  being  charged  with 
secreting  part  of  it.  Having  shar¬ 
ed  the  booty,  they  separated.  Tur¬ 
ner  and  witness  went  to  the  Dolphin 
Inn,  Stafford. ;  Turner  told  the 
landlady  he  was  come  to  pay  her 
the  guinea  he  owed  her.  They 
breakfasted  there,  and  had  three 
tankards  of  ale,  and  Turner  gave 
her  a  bank  post-bill  for  3 C2L  l&sr. 
which  he  asked  her  to  change,  and 
keep  the  guinea  ;  but  „she  did  not 
like  to  change  it ;  he  therefore 
paid  the  reckoning  with  a  crown- 
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piece.  They  then  went  to  the 
White  Be  r,  at  which  place  they 
met  their  four  companions.  Wit¬ 
ness  and  Turner  set  out  for  Penk- 
ridge  on  foot,  and  when  about  two 
miles  distant  were  overtaken  by( 
Taylor  and  Whitehouse  in  a  chaise, 
into  which  they  entered,  and  went 
to  Penkridge.  They  hired  another 
chaise  at  Penkridge,  in  which  they 
proceeded  towards  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton  ;  but  when  near  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  Whitehouse  and  Taylor  got 
out. 

J.  Mad  dock  stated,  that  he  kept 
the  Red  Bull  public-house  at 
Sandy-lane,;  recollected  Taylor 
coming  to  his  house,  with  three 
other  persons,  about  eight  o’clock 
on  the  25th  of  March.  They  had 
six  rolls,  part  of  which  they  ate, 
and  put  part  in  their  pockets. 
They  'said  they  had  a  companion 
on  the  road,  who  was  sick  ;  and 
they  went  out  twice,  as>  he  suppos¬ 
ed,  to  take  him  refreshment.  They 
left  his  house  between  eight  and 
nine.  Knows  Turner  very  well. 

4 

Mrs.  Shallcrosj  stated,  that  she 
kept  the  Dolphin  Inn,  Stafford  ; 
that  Turner,  in  company  with  a 
man  who  had  a  lame  hand,  came 
there  on  on  the  26th  of  March, 
and  told  her  he  was  come  to  pay 
the  guinea  he  owed  her she  told 
him,  that  was  right  ;  that  they 
breakfasted,  and  'had  three  tan¬ 
kards  of  ale  ;  in  payment  he  offer¬ 
ed  her  a  bill,  which  sLq  desired  a 
traveller  to  look  at,  who  asked 
her  if  she  had,  and  if  she  knew  the 
amount  oi  it  ?  She  replied,  No. 
He  then  told  her,  it  was  for  327. 
IRf.  and  she  refused  to  change  it. 
Turner  then  paid  the  reckoning 
•with  an  old  crown-piece,  and  said, 
he  would  go  and  get  the  bill  chang¬ 
ed,  and  come  back  and  pay  her 
the  guinea.  The  two  men  then 
went  out,  and  did  not  return. 
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Mr.  C.  Collins,  cash?.;  at  the 
bank  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  d 
Webb,  stated,  that  Turner  broag’  t 
a  bank  post-bill,  value  32/.  18 s.  to 
him,  on  the  26th  of  March,  to  be 
cashed  ;  the  bill  not  being  indorsed, 
he  refused  to  do  so. 

J.  Turner  stated,  that  he  was  a 
clerk  to  Messrs.  Birch  and  Yates  ; 
that  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
eleven,  on  the  26th  of  March,  a 
man  he  could  not  swear  to  came 
to  the  bank,  and  presented  a  ~Ah 
bank  post-bill  for  change,  for  which 
he  gave  him  54*  one  pound  Staf¬ 
ford  notes  ;  that,  on  the  same  day, 
Hickman  came  and  asked  for 
change  for  a  20/.  bank  post-bill, 
but  not  being  indorsed,  it  was 
refused. 

- Roberts  stated,  that  he,  with 

two  other  persons,  went  in  pursuit 
of  Whitehouse  and  Turner.  He 
traced  them  to  a  cottage  at*  Ken.il- 
worth,  in  Warwickshire.  He  had 
a  loaded  .  pistol  with  him;  but  to 
prevent  its  going  off,  he  put  the 
guard  over  the  trigger.  Having 
forced  the  door  open,  he  saw  White-, 
house  and  Turner,  one  on  each 
bed,  upon  which  he  immediately 
sprang  forward,  and  seized  upon 
Whitehouse  with  his  left  hand. 
Whitehouse  immediately,  put  his 
hapd  under  the  bed-clothes,  pulled 
out  a  pistol,  presented  it  at  the 
witness’s  breast,  and  pulled  the 
trigger,  but,  fortunately,  it  hashed 
in  the  pan  ;  witness  then  threw  him 
on  the  bed.  Whitehouse  again 
endeavoured  tc  put  his  hand  under 
the  bed-clothes,  but  witness  pre¬ 
vented  him  ;  and  finally  succeeded, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
two  men,  in  securing  and  hand¬ 
cuffing  them.  On  searching  the 
bed,  another  pistol  wag  found, 
which,  as  well  as  the  first,  was 
loaded  with  powder  and  a  bullet ; 
and  in  the  pockets  of  the  prisoners 
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were  found  some  rpore gunpowder, 
bullets,  and  a  bullet-mould. 

Some  other  witnesses  were  called 
to  corroborate  the  tesdmony  of 
Sheldon,  to  one  of  whom  Taylor 
confessed  the  whole  of  the  parti-, 
culars.  Verdict — Guilty,  f These 
men  were  all  executed  on  the  24th 
of  August.] 

The  Moniteur  of  the  19th  nit. 
contains  the  following  reply  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  the  address  of  a  deputa¬ 
tion  Bom  the  Ionian  Isles  : 

-  g  penflemen  deputies  from  the 
Ionian  Isles,— -I  have  caused  great 
works  to  be  completed  in  your 

i  j 

country.  I  have  collected  a  great 
number  of  Itroops,  and  ammunition 
of  all  kinds.  I  do  not  regret  the 
expenses  which  Corfu  has  cos'-  my 
treasury.  It  is  the  key  of  the 
Adriatic. — I  will  never  abandon 
the  islands  which  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy  by  sea  has  placed  in  their 
power.,  In  India,  in  America,  in 
the  Meditei  ranean,  every  thing;  that 
is,  and  has  been  French,  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  so.  Conquered  by  the 
enemy,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
they  shall  return  into  the  empire  by 
the  other  events  of  the  war,  or  by 
the  stipulations  of  peace.  I  should 
always  consider  it  as  an  eternal  blot 
upAm  rnv  reign,  i:  I  ever  sanctioned 
the  ab andovimentof  a  single  French¬ 
man.” 

Wlrat  has  been  called  a  tower 
erecting  at  Boulogne,  is,  it  seems, 
a  sort  of  column  formed  of  marble 
found  near  Boulogne,  agcl  which 
is  to  be  called  The  Column  Nam- 

i 

leon.  It  is  162  Trench  feet  in 
height,  and  square.  On  the  sides 
are  two  lions  of  bronze  cent  by 
Houdon,  seventeen  feet  in  height. 
In  front'  is  a  representation  in 
bronze  of  marshal  Boult  present¬ 
ing  the  model  of  this  monument  to 
Napoleon  in  the  name  of  the  Army 
of  the  Coast  j  the  figures  are  13 
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feet  in  height.  On  the  sea-front  is 
a  representation,  also  in  bronze,  of 
admiral  Latouchte  .  Treviile,  with 
marine  attributes,  and  allegorical 
figures  of  Prudence  and  strength* 
These  two  bronzes  are  cased  with 
porphyry.  The  column  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  three  eagles  in  bronze, 
cast 'bv  Getti,  seven  feet  in  height, 
supporting,  on  their  wings, display¬ 
ed,  the  bast  of  Napoleon. 

S  P  A I  N  . 

The  cortes  of  Spain  adopted  on 
the  19th  of  June,  after  a  long  and 
secret  discussion,  a  decree  accepting 
an 'offer  made  by  ihe  British  go¬ 
vernment,  of  mediating  with  the 
Spanish  provinces  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  decree  consists  of  nine 
articles';  and  the  mediation  is  ac¬ 
cented,  on  condition  that  an  ac- 
kno vvled gemeht  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  cortes  should  be  the  basis  of 
the  treaty  ;  and  that  the  British 
government  should,  on  ihe  failure 
of  the  negotiation,  suspend  all  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  refractory  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  assist  in  reducing  them 
to  subjection. 

The  activity  of  the  Guerrillas  m. 
annoying  the  French  continues  un¬ 
abated,  and  their  attempts  are  ge-* 
nerally  successful.  The  E rupee i- 
nado;  continues  to  signalize  himself 
by  the  briskness  and  boldness  of  his 
attacks.  He  lately  stormed  a  bat¬ 
tery  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  carried  off  the  cannon. — 1 
Among  the  booty  taken  by  Mina 
from  Joseph  Bonaparte’s  escort,  is 
said  to  be  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
diamonds — the  former  amounting 

,  O 

to  16  millions  of  reals,  the  latter  to 
two  millions. 

ITALY. 

Some  decrees  have  been  issued 
by  Bonaparte  for  the  improvement 
and  embellishment  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  the  raising  a  fund  for 
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the  purpose.  The  navigation  ot 
(12;  '  ,  the 
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the  river  Tiber  is  to  be  made  per¬ 
fect,  the  bridges  of  Horatius  Codes 
and  pope  Sextus  are  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  Pantheon  and  the  square  of 
Trajan  are  to  be  enlarged  and  em¬ 
bellished. 

The  pope  has  been  removed,  by- 
order  of  Bonaparte,  from  Savona, 
in  the  Genoese  territory,  toTortona, 
a  strong  place  in  Piedmont. 

GERMANY. 

The  misery  into  which  many  of 
the  German  states  are  plunged 
by  an  adherence  to  the  <c  con¬ 
tinental  system’’  is  inconceivable. 
A  Leipzig  journal  states,  that  it 
was  ascertained  by  the  diet,  that 
the  manufactures  of  Saxony  em¬ 
ployed  upwards  of  400,000  work¬ 
men  ;  but  that  they  had  since 
dwindled  to  about  one  fourth.  In 
June,  about  15,000  were  in  a  state 
of  starvation,  in  consequence  of 
Russia  having  closed  her  frontiers 
to  the  goods  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
tories. 

The  inhabitants  of  Berlin  use 
lupines  roasted,  to  supply  the  place 
of  eolFee. 

R  U  S  S I A . 

A  meteoric  stone,  of  15  pounds, 
fell  on  the  1st  of  March  in  the 
village  of  Konleghowsk,  dependent 
Op  the  town  of  Romea,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Tschernigoff,  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  making  part' of  the  domains 
of  count  Golovkin;  its  fall  was 
preceded  by  three  violent  claps  of 
thunder.  When  it  was  dug  out 
from  the  depth  of  more  than  three 
feet,  through  a  thick  layer  of  ice, 
it  still  possessed  heat ;  it  was  re¬ 
marked,  that  at  the  third  clap  of 
thunder  there  was  an  extraordinary 
explosion,  with  a  loud  hissing 
noise,  and  throwing  out  a  great 
jnumber  of  sparks. 

ASIA. 

The  nabob  of  Oude  lately  gave 
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a  grand  hunt,  to  which  a  number 
of  European  officers  were  invited, 
and  in  tire  course  of  which  not 
fewer  than  twenty  large  tigers, 
which  had  long  infested  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  committed  great  depreda¬ 
tions,  were  destroyed.  Some  ele- 
phants  were,  however,  wounded  in 
this  diversion,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  hunters  killed.  An  European 
gentleman  (Mr.  Collet)  was  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded. 

A  letter  from  an  officer  on  board 
his  majesty’s  ship  Lion,  dated  Bom¬ 
bay,  Feb.  1,  says,  “  On  our  ar¬ 
rival  here,  the  Persian  ambassador 
received  a  letter  from  the  king  of 
Persia,  signifying  that  he  had  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  title  of  khan, 
which  is  the  highest  rank  next  to  the 
royal  family.  Ail  the  Persians  and 
Parsees  at  Bombay  came  off  to  the 
ship  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  ex¬ 
cellency  ;  after  which  seven  boats, 
with  a  band  in  one  of  them,  came 
off  to  conduct  him  on  shore.  On 
leaving  the  ship,  he  was  saluted  by 
us  with  2i  guns,  and  received  with 
a  like  salute  on  shore.  On  landing* 
sir  Gore  Ousely  was  received  with 
21  guns,  and  the  military  were  all 
turned  out.  We  are  to  sail  in  a 
few  days  for  the  Persian  Gulph, 
and  are  in  hopes  that  we  shall  not 
remain  there  more  than  15  days.” 

WEST  INDIES.. 

An  ordinance  was  published  by 
king  Christopne,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  prohibiting  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  from  retailing  cargoes  as¬ 
signed  to  them,  and  specifying  the 
smallest  quantity  of  merchandize 
they  would  he  permitted  to  dispose 
of  at  one  time,  undey  a  penalty  of 
3000dollars, — In  addition  to  creat¬ 
ing  various  ranks  of  nobility,  he 
has  issued  edicts  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  royal  guard,  an  order  of 
knighthood,  and  a  clerical  hierar-, 
chy.  A  body  of  250  infantry,  and 

a  com- 
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a  company  of  light  horse,  are  to 
take  care  of  the  personal  safety  of 
his  sable  majesty,  and  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  light  horse  are  to  attend  up¬ 
on  the  queen  and  prince  royal. 
The  military  order  of  the  negro 
legion  of  Honour  is  denominated 
the  Order  of  St.  Henry.  A  fund 
of  300,000  livres  constitutes  the 
endowment  of  the  order,  all  the 
members  of  which  must  profess  the 
Catholic  faith.  Determined  to  ape 
the  monarch  in  the  minutest  cir¬ 
cumstance,  king  Henry  has  also 
his  royal  gazette. 

IRELAND. 

The  rev.  Matthew  Crowley,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  sacred  scriptures  in  the 
college  of  Maynooth,  read  last 
month  his  recantation  in  Christ¬ 
church  cathedral ;  and  after  divine 
service  partook  of  the  holy  commu¬ 
nion.  This  gentleman’s  conver¬ 
sion  (if  we  are  rightly  informed) 
was  principally  occasioned  by  the 
following  circumstance: — He  had 
been  for  some  time  preparing  him¬ 
self  to  give  his  class  in  the  college  a 
series  6f  lectures  upon  u  the  pro- 
testant  heresy,”  as  it  is  theologi¬ 
cally  termed  in  the  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  ecclesiastical  seminaries;  and 
for  this  purpose  had  diligently  stu¬ 
died  all  the  leading  points  of  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  protestant  and 
the  Roman  catholic  religions,  and 
most  carefully  examined  that  foun- 
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tain  of  all  truth,  the  holy  scrip¬ 
tures;  and  critically,  and  with  a 
mind  bent  upon  impartial  investi- 
ation,  had  perused  Mr.  8tack- 
ouse-s  invaluable  History  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  late  bishop  Porteus’s 
Lectures  on  the  Gospels.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been,  his  renouncing  the 
tenets  of  that  religion  in  which  he 
■was  brought  up,  and  embracing 
the  doctrines  and  opinion's  of  the 
reformed  church.-  His  conversion 


has,  we  understand,  .  produced  *a 
very  strong  sensation  in  the  college 
of  Maynooth,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  students  have  manifested  an 
inclination  to  follow  his  example. 
Mr.  Crowley  is  about  38  years  of 
age,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  singular 
modesty,  of  spotless  reputation,  and 
of  the  most  profound  learning. 

1 9.  During  a  most  tremendous 
thunder-storm,  July  28,  as  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  South 
Park,  near  Hedorn  Yorkshire,  was 
sitting  in  the  parlour  after  supper, 
the  lightning  entered  the  room ; 
and  Mr.  S.  Robinson,  aged  28 
years,  who  was  sitting  with  his  head 
close  to  the  bell-handle,  which  had 
served  as  a  conductor  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid,  was  instantly  struck  dead. 
The  two  miss  Robinsons,  and  a 
Mr.  Haggerston,  were  slightly 
bruised.  A  Anall  discoloured  place 
appeared  on  one  side  of  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  neck,  and  one  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  his  thigh,  but  no  other  marks 
of  the  stroke  were  visible. 

TRIAL  OF  BENJAMIN  BYROM,  AND 
HANNAH  BYROM  HIS  WIFE, 

FOR  MURDER. 

20.  The  prisoners  were  charged 
with  the  wilful  murder  of  Joseph 
Fisher,  a  chimney-sweeper,  at 
Wakefield,  by  maliciously  stirring 
up  a  fire,  whereby  the  soot  in  the 
adjoining  chimney  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  deceased  Was  so  dreadfully 
burnt  that  he  expired  in  a  few  days. 

George  Eyre,  one  of  the  sweeps 
employed  on  this  occasion,*  stated, 
that  himself,  the  deceased,  and  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Watson,  went 
out  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
April,  at  five  o’clock,  to  sweep  the 
chimney  of  Mr.  Grace,  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  neighbour.  They  knocked 
with  their  brushes  at  the  house  of 
the  prisoners  for  half  an  hour,  call- 
( 1  3)  ing 
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ing  out  “sweep!”  but  could  get 
no  answer  ;  but  the  witness  said  he 
was  sure  some  person  in  the  house 
was  up,  as  he  heard  a  noise.  Wit¬ 
ness  said,  that  the  last  time  they 
swept  the  chimney  of  Mr.  Grace 
(which  was  about  four  months 
before),  Mrs.  Byrom  threatened, 
if  they  did  not  bring  a  sheet,  and 
keep  the  soot  from  failing  down 
into  their  house,  she  would  set  the 
chimnev  and  the  boy  on  fire.  Wit- 
ness  proceeded  to  stam,  that  he  put 
Joseph  Fisher  in  the  chimney,  and 
soon  after  he  heard  the  fire  stirred 
tip.  Witness  went  away,  leaving 
Watson  to  take  the  boy  out  of  the 
chimney  when  he  ca'me  down. 
Witness  was  sent  for  again  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  accident,  and 
again  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
prisoners  :  on  its  being  opened,  he 
found  Benjamin  Byrom  tying  up 
his  stockings,  and  Watson  told  him 
the  boy  had  been  set  on  fire  ;  on 
which  Benjamin  ’Byrom  began  to 
curse  and  swear,  and  blackguard 
them;  and  Hannah  Byrom,  who 
was  up  stairs,  called  out,  and  said 
if  he,  the- witness,  did  not  get  away, 
she  would  throw  some  water  in  his 
face,  and  scald  his  eyes  out. 

George  Wa  tson,  alter  stating 
most  of  what  has  been  detailed  in 
the  evidence  of  the  last  witness, 
said,  George  Eyre  having  put 
Joseph  Fisher  into  the  chimney, 
left  to  the  witness  the  care  cf  tak¬ 
ing  him  down  :  he  continued  in 
the  chimney  about  ton  minutes, 
when  he  fell  down  ;  his  head  came 
the  first :  he  was  all  on  fire.  Wit¬ 
ness  went  after  the  accident  to 
Byrom’s  house;  saw  Eyre,  and 
Grace,  and  Benjamip  Byrom  there  ; 
the  wife  w:\$  up  stairs ;  did  not 
hear  her  say,  “  You  should  have 
told  us  over  night,  that  we  might 
have  put  the  fire  out.” 

Mr,  S latter,  surgeon,  at  Wake- 
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field,  attended  the  deceased,  whose 
death  he  stated  to  have  been  oc«* 
casioned  by  being  dreadfully  burnt; 
he  considered  him  in  extreme 
danger  from  the  verv  first,  but 
could  not  state  whether  the  boy 
was  aware  of  his  danger.  But  his 
lordship  thought  a  declaration  in 
such  circumstances  might  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  evidence  ;  and  the  witness 
then  stated,  that  he  asked  him,  if 
lie  heard  the  fire  stirred  up  whilst 
he  was  in  the  chimney  ?  To  which 
he  replied,  “Yes,  I  did;”  the  de¬ 
ceased  said  nothing  more  in  his 
presence. 

Mr.  John  Grace  stated,  that  he 
got  up  in  consequence  of  the  noise 
made  by  the  sweeps.  He  admitted 
that  they  had  given  no  notice  of 
their  intention  to  sweep  the  chimney 
to  the  prisoner  ;  and  that  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion,  when  they  had  given 
.notice,  no  accident  had  happened, 

James  ' Naylor,  master  of  the 
deceased,  stated,  that  he  once  lived 
in  the  house  occupied  by  the  pri¬ 
soner  ;  knows  the  situation  cf  the 
chimneys,  which  communicate  to¬ 
gether  only  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  fire-place.  A  person  in 
the  chimney  must  have  beard  any 
breaking  up  of  the  fire. 

Both  the  prisoners,  in  their  de¬ 
fence,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
aeceasedhavingbeenin  the  chimney 
at  all ;  and  further,  that  they  were 
in  bed  at  the  time  the  accident 
happened.  It  is  their  usual  custom  to 
rake  or  cover  up  the  fire,  and  they 
had  done  this  as  usual,  but  it  had 
never  been  broken  up  ;  and  they 
particularly  requested  Mr.  Grace 
to  give  them  notice  over-night 
when  they  intended  to  sweep  their 
chimney,  that  they  might  put  their 
fire  out. 

The  following  witnesses  were 
called  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
fence  ; — 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Edward  Brook  stated,  that 
he  took  an  inquisition  upon  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  and  upon 
that  occasion  George  Watson  was 
examined  before  him,  when  he 
swore — “  That  after  the  deceased 
had  fallen  down  the  chimney, 

;  Eyre  said  to  Benjamin  Byrom, 
What  did  you  mean  by  having 
such  a  fire  in  the  range  ?  and 
Byrom  said  he  could  not  help  it ; 
and  the  wife  called  out  from  the 
chamber  above,  and  said,  they 
should  have  let  us  know  the  night 
before,  that  we  might  have  nut 
the  fire  out. 

William  Kershaw  is  a  master 
bricklayer,  and  lives  at  Wakefield. 
Had  occasion,  in  the  way  of  his 
business,  to  be  up  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  April,  and 
having  called  up  a  person,  he' wait¬ 
ed  for  him  about  twenty  minutes : 
he  was  standing  where  he  could 
distinctly  see  Byrom’s  door  :  five 
minutes  before  five,  o’clock  he 
saw,  the  sweeps  come,  who  knock¬ 
ed  at  Grace’s  door,  but  is  quite 
positive  they  did  not  knock  or 
make  any  noise  at  Byrom’s  door  ; 
he  continued  there  until  twenty- 
five  minutes  .after  five,  which  was 
after  the  time  they  had  gained 
admission  into  Mr.  Grace’s  house. 

The  jury,  after  hearing  the 
charge  of'  the  judge,  instantly 
acquitted  both  the  prisoners. 

HOPS  AND  MALT. 

An  innkeeper  at  Manchester  was 
last  week  convicted  in  the  per 
iralty  of  200/.  for  mixing  other 
ingredients  than  malt  and  hops  in 
his  beer,  contrary  to  the  statute ; 
but  the  penalty  was  mitigated  to 
5i)L  and  costs. 

TITHES. 

At  the  Sussex  assizes,  at  Lewes, 
a  cause  of  considerable  importance 
to  persons  interested  in  the  pay¬ 
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ment  of  tithes,  and  which  excited 
great  interest  in  the  county,  came 
On  to  be  heard  before  the  lord  chief 
baron.  It  was  an  action  brought 
by  a  farmer  against  the  impropria¬ 
tor,  for  not  taking  away  his  tithes 
when  set  out ;  and  the  principal 
question  was,  whether  the  parson 
was  bound  to  take  the  tithe-lamb 
when  it  was  fit  to  live  without  the 
dam,  whether  the  farmer  weaned 
his  own  lambs  or  not'?  In  this 
case,  the  farmer  did  not  wean  his 
own  lambs  ;  but,  after  setting  out 
the  parson’s  tithe,  returned  th'e 
nine  parts  to  the  ewes  to  fatten  for 
sale.  The  cause  being'  called  on, 
and  the  plaintifPs  counsel,  having 
stated  his  case,  the  judge  recom¬ 
mended  a  reference,  which  was 
acceded  to  by  all  parties  ;  his  lord- 
ship  first  declaring  the  law  of  the 
case,  namely — that  the  lambs  are 
weatlabte  when  they  can  thrive  on 
the  same  food  that  the  dam  subsists 
on,  and  that  the  farmer  is  bound 
to  treat  the  parson’s  lamb  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  treats  his 
own.  This  doctrine  gives  the 
parson  the  right  to  the  tenth  fatted 
lamb,  and  establishes  a  criterion 
upon  die  subject  of  tithe-lambs, 
which  can  never  be  oreductive  of 
litigation,  inasmuch  as  the  time  of 
Pithing  is  rendered  certain,  and  the 
farmer  has  his  option  to  wean  his 
lambs  or  not. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Sunday  evening,  August  IT, 
the  bishop  of  Chester  confirmed 
upwards  of  2,000  boys  at  St  .Paul’s 
church,  and  near  3,000  girls  at  St. 
Peter’s.  Unfortunately  a  false 
alami  took  place  at  the  latter  church 
soon  after  eight  o’clock,  which  for 
a  space  of  nearly  two  hours  pro¬ 
duced  considerable  agitation  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
town.  For  many  years  there  has 
not  been  so  great  a  number  of  chil- 
(14?)  dren 
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dren  collected  for  confirmation, 
and  the  church  was  of  course  im¬ 
mensely  thronged :  the  children 
were  pressing  through  the  middle 
aisle  towards  the  altar,  when,  from 
tire  heat  and  pressure,  one  of  the 
girls  fainted :  the  children  around 
her,  unable  to  render  her  any  as¬ 
sistance,  or  to  make  way  to  carry 
her  out,  screamed  aloud,  and  the 
others  in  different  parts  of  the 
church,  unacquainted  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  distress,  and  the  dread¬ 
ful  accident  at  St.  Nicholas’s  church 
being  still  fresh  in  their  memories, 
an  alarm  that  the  galleries  were  fall¬ 
ing  was  instantly  spread  through 
the  church,  and  the  piercing  shrieks 
of  the  children  were  re-echoed  by 
the  tumultuous  anxiety  of  tire  crowd 
assembled  in  the  churchyard:  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  children  leaped  through 
the  lower  windows  into  the  yard, 
and  immediately  rushed  towards 
the  doors,  which  were  absolutely 
blocked  up  by  the  imprudent  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  people  without.  Du¬ 
ring  the  interval  which  took  place 
before  a  free  passage  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  doors,  a  number 
ot  the  children  were  severely  bruis¬ 
ed,  and  many  had  their  clothes 
nearly  torn  away.  The  active  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  clergy  and  gentlemen, 
ilt  length,  in  some  measure  appeas¬ 
ed  the  tumult,  and  quieted  tire  fears 
of  those  around  ;  and  it  isowing  to 
their  exertions  alone  that  a  much 
greater  degree  of  injury  was  not 
sustained. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

At  the  Taunton  assizes  Betty 
Townsend,  aged  77,  considered  by 
the  superstitious  as  a  witch,  and 
whose  outward  appearance  would 
certainly  seem  to  such  persons  an 
undeniable  proof  of  their  suspicions, 
was  tried  for  obtaining  money  from 
a  child  under  the  following  cir¬ 
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cumstances: — 'The  prosecutor,  Ja¬ 
cob  Poole,  a  poor  labouring  man, 
residing  in  a  hamlet  of  Taunton, 
in  which  parish  the  prisoner  also 
resided,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  his  daughter,  aged  about 
13,  with  apples  in  a  basket  to  mar¬ 
ket.  About  Jan.  24  last,  the  old 
woman  met  with  the  little  girl,  and 
asked  to  see  what  she  had  in  her 
basket  ;  which  having  examined, 
she  said  to  her,  “  Hast  got  any 
money?”  The  child  said  she  had 
none.  “  Then  get  some  for  me,” 
said  the  old  woman,  “  and  bring 
it  to  me  at  the  Castle  door  (a  tavern 
in  Taunton),  or  1  will  kill  thee!” 
The  child,  terrified  to  an  extreme 
at  such  a  threat  from  a  witch,  pro¬ 
cured  2s.  and  carried  it  to  her  ; 
when  the  old  woman  said,  “  ’Tis  a 
good  turn  thou  hast  got  it,  or  else 
I  would  have  made  thee  die  by 
inches.”  This  was  repeated  seven 
times,  within  five  months  ;  when 
Poole  (the  father) going  to  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Bruford,  a  druggist  in 
Taunton,  to  pay  a  little  bill  which 
he  owed  for  medicine,  found  no 
less  than  seven  different  charges 
against  him  for  money  lent ;  and 
on  inquiry  found  that  different 
small  sums  of  c2s.  2s.  6ct.  5s.  See. 
had  been  borrowed  by  the  girl  in 
her  father’s  name,  for  the  purpose, 
as  she  said,  of  going  to  market,  but 
carried  as  a  peace-offering  to  the 
old  woman.  The  whole  was  now 
discovered ;  and  Poole’s  wife  and 
another  woman  took  the  girl  with 
them  to  the  prisoner’s  house,  and 
interrogated  her  as  to  the  facts.  She 
admitted  a  knowledge  of  the  girl, 
but,  on  being  reprehended  for  her 
conduct,  raved  aud  swore  that  if 
they  dared  to  accuse  her,  she  would 
make  them  “  die  by  inches.” — 
“No,”  said  Mrs.  Poole,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  thought  that  she 
knew  much  better  how*  to  deal  with 
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a  witch  than  her  daughter,  “  that 
!  thee  shalt  not;  Pll  hinder  that;” 

:  and,  taking  a  pin  from  her  clothes, 
scratched  the  witch  from  her  elbow 
to  her  wrist,  in  three  places,  to 
;  <i>  •a-vj  her  blood , — a  process  believed 
to  be  of  unfailing  efficacy  as  an  ari- 
i  tidote  to  witchcraft.  The  idea  of 
this  wicked  woman’s  power  has  had 
such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
girl,  that  she  is  now  reduced  to  such 
a  state  of  debility  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  take  any  sustenance.  The 
jury  found  the  prisonerGuilty  ;  and 
the  judge  observed,  that  only  her 
extreme  old  age  prevented  him  from 
pronouncing  on  her  the  severest 
sentence  the  law  would  allow.  She 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  R. 
and  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the 
house  of  correction  for  six  calendar 
months. 

EARL  SPENCER’S  GAME-KEEPER. 

26.  William  Holt,  the  man  who 
was  apprehended  a  few  days  since 
at  Farnham  in  Surry,  on  a  charge 
of  wounding  William  Astill,  earl 
Spencer’s  game-keeper,  at  Wim¬ 
bledon,  while  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty,  underwent  another  exa¬ 
mination.  The  evidence  of  the  land¬ 
lord  where  he  lodged  at  Wands¬ 
worth  was  taken,  who  stated,  that 
the  prisoner  left  his  house  about 
five  o’clock  on  the  morning  the 
game-keeper  was  wounded  :  that 
he  filled  the  bottle  with  beer,  which 
was  found  in  the  field  of  barley 
whcrq  the  prisoner  ought  to  have 
been  at  work  ;  also  the  bag  of 
victuals,  which  the  landlord  proved 
lie  took  with  him.  The  evidence 
of  Mr.  Shillito,  of  Putney,  and 
Mr.  Carlisle,  the  surgeon,  was 
read.  A  great  deal  of  it,  we  la¬ 
ment  to  say,  is  still  conjecture, 
the  wounded  man  being  still  speech¬ 
less.  It  is  supposed  he  was  knock¬ 
ed  down,  and  after  he  was  down, 


the  conclusion  is  that  he  received 
two  violent  cuts  on  the  left  side  of 
his  head,  above  the  ear.  They 
were  both  given  with  so  much 
violence,  that  the  skull  and  thin 
skin  which  covers  the  brain  were 
injured  ;  the  skull  was  so  much 
pressed  down  upon  the  brain,  that 
there  was  no  doubt  entertained  by 
the  surgeons  but  he  must  be  suf¬ 
fering  the  most  excruciating  tor¬ 
ture  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  when 
Mr.  Shillito  and  Mr.  Carlisle  were 
performing  the  operation  ol  dress¬ 
ing  the  wound,  and  accomplishing 
the  arduous  task  of  raising  the  in¬ 
dented  part  of  the  skull  from  the 
brain,  it  gave  the  unfortunate  and 
venerable  sufferer  so  much  ease, 
that  he  shook  the  operator  most 
heartily  by  the  hand,  for  the  relief 
he  had  afforded  him,, and  although 
his  tongue  had  not  utterance,  his 
eyes  ,  beamed  thankfulness.  The 
surgeons  have  some  hopes  of  the 
recovery  of  the  wounded  man. — 
The  prisoner  is  fully  committed  for 
trial. — He  proves  to  be  a  well 
known  poacher,  and  was  some  time 
since  wounded  in  his  thigh,  in 
Richmond  gardens,  by  one  of  the 
keepers. 

SI.  Professor  Von  Feinagle, 
of  Baden,  gave  in  the  month  of 
June,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
a  public  experiment  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  his  method  of  facilitating 
and  assisting  memory.  The  managers 
of  the  institution,  in  consequence 
of  the  application  of  the  committee 
of  literature  and  science,  granted 
permission  for  this  public  display  of 
the  art,  without,  however,  making 
themselves  in  any  way  responsible 
as  to  its  character.  The  exhibition 
took  place  before  an  assembly  of 
several  hundrt'd  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who  were  astonished  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  result  of  the  expe¬ 
riment,^- Four  children,  two  boys 
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and  two  girls,  all  under  14  years 
of  age,  had  been  put  under  Mr. 
Feinagle’s  care  but  two  or  three 
days  before :  he  had  one  of  the  girls 
but  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  the 
longest  tuition  that  any  Of  them  had 
received  was  but  four  hours  and  a 
half. — One  of  them  repeated  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Hermit  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  and  stated  the  stanza,  the 
line,  and  the  order  of  any  remark¬ 
able  word  required  of  him. — -One 
little  girl  answered  to  questions  in 
the  chronology  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  ;  and  another  multiplied, 
without  slate  or  paper,  two  sums  of 
eight  figures  by  eight 9  and  declared 
that  she  had  not  previously  been 
taught  arithmetic. — A  . boy  deter¬ 
mined  the  geographical  situation, 
in  degrees  and  minutes,  of  fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  cities ;  and  on  a  planisphere 
chalked  out  on  a  board,  marked 
down  the  true  situation  of  places 
named  to  him.-— Mr.  Fincher,  of 
the  institution,  also  recited  the  mi- 
neralogical  tables  of  Hauy,  the  se¬ 
cond  part  of  which  he  had  taught 
himself  on  Mr.  Feinagle’s  system, 
together  with  the  first  part  of  Fris¬ 
son’s  Ornithologic  System  ;  and  he 
declared,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  the  principles  of  Mr.  Feinagle’s 
art  were  equally  calculated  to  give 
facility  in  the  acquisition,  and  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  retention,  of  the  tables 
of  any  other  science — a  fact  which 
was  confirmed  by  several  gentle¬ 
men  present,  who  have  attended 
the  private  courses  of  the  profes¬ 
sor. 

SI.  The  conference. of  the  peo¬ 
ple  called  Methodists  closed  their 
sittings  at  Sheffield.  There  is  an 
increase  of  7,445  members,  and  the 
preachers  and  chapels  have  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  preachers  who  attended  was 
not  less  than  250.  Twenty-six 
preachers,  having  finished  their  pro¬ 


bation  of  four  years,  were  publicly 
received  into  full  connexion  ;  and 
the  demand  for  preachers  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  united  kingdom 
induced  the  conference  to  admit 
60  young  men  for  trial  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  minis'll  y ;  a  clear 
proof  of  the  prodigious  increase  of 
this  community. 

-  SEPTEMBER. 

NEWCASTLE  ASSIZES. 

Grey  v.  Cooke  on  and  Clayton ,  ceqri* 

5 ■  Mr.  Park  informed  the  jury 
that  this  was  an  action  to  recover 
damages  for  false  imprisonment. 
The  plaintiff  was  a  very  respecta¬ 
ble  woollen-draper  in  Newcastle ; 
the  defendants  are  magistrates,  and 
men  of  the  strictest  honour  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  he  was  extremely  sorry 
to  see  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
they  had  overstepped  their  line  of 
duty.  In  this  instance  they  had  no 
authority  to  act,  and  their  own  war¬ 
rant  of  commitment  •  decided  the 
same.  Mr.  Grey  had  articled 
himself  to  Mr.  Spencer,  a  woollen- 
draper,  who  is  now  dead,  and  in 
April  1809  he  left  him  before 
the  time  of  the  indenture  expired, 
but  with  his  master’s  consent.  Nine 
months  after  this,  his  late  master, 
Mr.  Spencer,  went  to  the  two  ma¬ 
gistrates,  Cookson  and  Clayton, 
complaining,  not  on  oath,  that 
Grey  had  absented  himself  from  his 
service.  Mr.  Grey  accordingly 
was  brought  before  them.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Cookson,  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendants,  was  mayor.  When  in 
custody,  Mr.  Grey  sent  for  his  so¬ 
licitor  ;  but  he  being  from  home, 
his  clerk  attended  for  him:  when 
he  got  into  the  mayor’s  chamber, 
Mr.  Cookson  said,  “  I  want  no  at¬ 
torneys  in  my  chamber,  I  have  got 
the  act  of  parliament  before  me, 
and  will  act  upon  it;  and  if  I  do 
wrong,  I  am  answerable  for  it.  I 
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will  either  commit  Mr.  Grey  to  the 
house  of  correction  for  one  month, 
or  he  must  go  back  to'  his  master’s 
service.”  The  young  gentleman 
preferred  the  former,-  and  he  was 
committed.  Mr.  Grey  moved  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench ;  and  when 
the  warrant  of  commitment  was 
read,  lord  Ellenborough  ordered 
him  to  be  instantly  discharged. 
Agreeably  to  a  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
no  indenture  was  legal  for  a  less 
term  than  seven  years.  His  client 
had  suffered  much  on  the  occasion  ; 
he  had  been  unjustly  dragged  from 
his  business  and  friends,  and  con¬ 
fined  fifteen  days.  The  expenses  in¬ 
curred  were  also  very  great ;  he 
had  paid  the  jailor  who  accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  London,  4*6 L  Kb.  6d. 
and  20/.  in  law  expenses  had  alrea¬ 
dy  been  paid,  and  it  was  from  the 
decision  of  the  jury  that  he  was  to 
receive  compensation. 

This  case  was  proved  in  evidence. 
Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  170/.  da¬ 
mages,  subject  for  leave  for  defen¬ 
dants  to  enter  a  nonsuit,  should 
this  case  come  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act  passed  43d  Geo.  III. 

coroner’s  in  quest. 

An  inquest  was  held  by  C. 
Jemmett,  esq.  coroner  for  the  county 
of  Surrey,  at  the  Swan  inn,  Wands¬ 
worth,  on  Tuesday  the  3d  inst.  on 
the  body  of  Mr.  W.  Astill,  late 
gamekeeper  to  the  right  hon.  earl 
Spencer,  at  Wimbledon-park. 

Lavender,  from  Bow  -  street, 
produced  the  gun  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  deceased,  and  which 
was  found  in  possession  of  William 
Holt,  when  apprehended  by  him 
and  Vickery  at  Farnham  on  the 
21st  ult. 

The  witnesses  were  re-examined, 
and  evidence  given  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrates  at  the  Sessions- 
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house,  Horsemonger -lane,  with* 
the  addition  of  that  of  Mr.  Shillito, 
of  Putney,  one  of  the  surgeons  who 
attended  the  deceased.  From  the 
evidence  of  this  witness,  it  appear¬ 
ed  that,  independent  of  two  wounds 
on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  with 
the  skull  fractured  and  driven  upon, 
the  brain  to  the  extent  of  five  inches, 
injuring  that  organ  and  its  mem¬ 
branes,  the  deceased  had  also  re¬ 
ceived  two  violent  blows  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  skull  on  the  same 
side,  and  also  several  severe  con¬ 
tusions  on  each  thigh  ;  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  been  understood  repeat¬ 
edly  to  articulate,  although  indi¬ 
stinctly,  that  Woolzyer  did  it,  and 
always  pointed  towards  Wands¬ 
worth,  as  the  residence  bf  the  per¬ 
son  ;  that  in  consequence  of  it,  a 
man  of  that  name,  living  at  Wands¬ 
worth,  was  brought  to  him:  the 
deceased,  however,  gave  unequi¬ 
vocal  signs  of  his  not  being  the  of¬ 
fender,  pointing  at  the  same  time 
to  the  door,  and  waving  his  hand 
for  him  to  retire.  The  witness  af¬ 
terwards  understood  from  him,  and 
hqd  it  confirmed  in  three  different 
ways,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
lodging  at  the  Antelope,  Wands¬ 
worth,  was  the  person  who  had 
wounded  him,  and  that  he  had  de¬ 
clared  to  the  deceased  upon  his 
coming  up  to  him  in  the  field,  that 
his  name  was  Woolzyer.  It  also 
appeared  from  the  information  this 
*  witness  had  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  deceased,  that  the  wounds 
had  been  indicted  by  his  hanger, 
and  after,  he  had  followed  the  man 
over  the  piling  into  the  woody  part 
of  the  park.  Instead  of  that  com¬ 
posure  which  was  observed  in  the 
deceased  when  the  real  Woolzyer 
was  brought  into  his  presence  two 
days  before,  the  deceased  was  agi¬ 
tated  on  first  seeing  the  prisoner 
Holt  enter  the  room;  and  when 

asked 


asked  if  he  was  the  man  who  had 
assaulted  him,  he  lifted  up  his  right 
hand,  and  pointed  it  two  or  three 
times  at  him,  in,  as  the  witness 
thought,  the  most  convincing  man¬ 
ner  ;  also  gently  nodding  his  head 
as  a  corroborative  assent.  The 
witness  was  of  opinion,  although 
the  faculty  of  speech  was  at  the 
time  impaired,  that  his  intellects 
were  sound,  dnd  also  when  his  de¬ 
position  was  taken  by  colonel  Fle¬ 
ming,  the  magistrate.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  ‘made  by  the  de¬ 
ceased  to  write,  and  which  he 
seemsd  anxious  to  accomplish,  but 
was  unable  to  grasp  either  a  pen  or 
chalk.  The  jury,,  after  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  eight  hours,  returned 
a  verdict  of — “  Wilful  murder” 
against  William  Holt. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

* 

7.  A  very  interesting  case  was 
brought  before  the  sitting  magis¬ 
trate,  on  Wednesday,  at  Hatton- 
Garden,  by  Joseph  Canter,  a  work¬ 
ing  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  against 
the  Union  Benefit  Society,  to  which 
he  had  belonged  for  thirty-three 
years.- -The  claimant  charged  that 
his  allowance,  being  one  guinea 
per  week,  according  to  the  articles 
of  the  said  association,  had  been 
withheld  from  him  since  the  5th  of 
June  last,  after  he  had  received  the 
same  for  twenty  weeks,  lie  being' 
now  at  the  age  of  70  years,  and  af¬ 
flicted  with  weakness  of  sight,  which 
Dr.  Clare  attended  to  testify,  to  a 
degree  wholly  incapacitating  him 
for  the  finer  parts  of  the  work. — 
The  society  is  very  rich  and  nu¬ 
merous,  but  principally  composed 
of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  several 
of  whom  attended  to  give  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  their  trade,  and  to 
obtain  the  judgement  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  upon  the  8th  clause  of  the 
articles,  which  specified  that  the 
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party  claiming  tire  allowance  must 
be,  by  blindness,  or  other  visita*' 
tion,  wholly  unable  to  work  in  the 
finer  or  coarser  branches  of  the 
trade,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  trade 
or  business  whatsoever.  On  the 
latter  words  of  this  clause,  the  doubt 
was  lately  Started  by  the  treasurer 
and  steward  of  the  society,  not  with 
hostile  views  towards  the  commit¬ 
tee,  but  to  settle  the  point. 

The  magistrates?  Mr.  Leach  and 
Mr.  Baker,  after  an  acute  and  pa¬ 
tient  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this 
case,  ruled  thevexception  not  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  it,  but  that  the  words  of  the 
clause  were  to  be  restricted  to  the 
trade  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
only,  and  not  to  be  extended  to  any 
other  trade  or  business. — Judge¬ 
ment  for  the  claimant. 

SWINDLING. 

12.  The  celebrated  Richard 
Andrews,  of  first  fame  amongst" 
the  swindling  fraternity,  is  again 
levying  contributibns  on  the  un¬ 
wary,  after  four  years  durance,  and 
whose  expertness  in  disposing  of 
seats  in  parliament  must  be  fresh 
in  the  public  mind.  His  pal  is  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Hail,  about 
six  feet  high,  of  dark  but  hand¬ 
some  manly  visage,  with  a  stem 
brow,  and  fluent  in  address.  War¬ 
rants  for  frauds,  Sec.  have  been  is¬ 
sued  from  Bow-street  and  Marlbo- 
rough-street  for  offences  at  the  west 
end  of  the.  town,  and  yet  they  were 
figuring  away  at  the  Artichoke 
TaVern,  Blackwall,  a  few  days 
since,  where  they  found  some  use¬ 
ful  acquaintances  in  a  few  hours. 
Hall  was  introduced  to  captain 
Cpoper,  who  belongs  to  a  West 
Indiaman,  as  wanting  a  passage  to 
the  Caraccas,  and  he  agreed  for  his 
passage,  &c.  The  swindlers  gave 
expensive  dinners  to  a  number  of 
their  friends,  and  Hall  oiiered  to 
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lend  the  captain  sums  of  money. 
On  the  Tuesday,  the  swindlers  hav¬ 
ing  got  extremely  well  acquainted 
•with  those  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  ordered  a  turtle  dinner  for 
Thursday,  and  then  was  the  time 
for  them  to  make  use  of  their  new 
acquaintance.  A  third  person  made 
his  appearance  as  a  livery  servant, 
who  wanted  501.  of  Mr.  Andrews 
for  his  master. — Andrews  asked 
Hall,  in  a  tone  of  indifference,  if 
he  had  50  L  when  the  latter  with 
seeming  indifference  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  10/.  when  Andrews  ex¬ 
pressed  he  had  no  small  notes,  and 
Hall  proffered  a  cheque,  but  An¬ 
drews  observed  the  money  was  for 
an  immediate  purpose.  The  cap¬ 
tain  was  present,  and  the  landlord 
was  called,  who  advanced  SO/,  for 
the  servant,  and  Hall  gave  him  a 
cheque  on  Biddulph,  Cox,  and  Co. 
for  501.  observing  he  might  keep 
the  20/.  till  the  turtle  dinner. — On 
Mr.  Brindle,  the  landlord,  going  to 
the  banking-house,  he  was  told  the 
party  were  noted  swindlers,  who 
had  got  hold  of  a  cheque  book.  On 
Mr.  Brindle’s  return  the  swindlers 
had  fled,  after  borrowing  some 
money  of  capt.  '  Cooper.  There 
are  a  multiplicity  of  other  charges 
ggainst  them. 

Admiralty -office,  Sept.  14. 

Letter  from  the  hon.  capt.  Percy,  of 
his  majesty’s  ship  Hotspur,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  capt.  Malcolm,  of  the 
Royal  Oak,  and  transmitted  by 
admiral  sir  Roner  Curtis. 

i  ^ 

Hotspur ,  op  Cherbourg ,  Sept.  9. 
Sir, — In  obedience  to  your  order 
of  yesterday,  I  joined  the  Barba- 
does  and  Goshawk  off  Calvados? 
and  deeming  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy’s  force  (consisting  of  seven 
brigs,  mounting  three  24-pounders 
ana  a  mortar  each,  and  manned 
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with  75  men)  practicable,  particu¬ 
larly  as  my  pilot  assured  me  that 
he  could  take  the  ship  within  pistol 
shot  without  any  risk,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  proceeded  to  attack  them  at 
six  p.  rn.  when,  within  less  than 
half-gun  shot,  the  ship  unfortu¬ 
nately  grounded,  which  prevented 
their  complete  destruction:  I  how¬ 
ever  succeeded  in  sinking  one,  and 
driving  two  on  shore.  The  Barba- 
does  had  driven  one  on  shore  the 
day  before  j  but  having  her  broad* 
side  to  us,  she  kept  up  as  heavy  a 
fire  as  the  others.  From  the  Hot¬ 
spur  being  aground  for  four  hours, 
and  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  fire 
from  the  brigs,  battery,  and  field 
pieces  being  directed  upon  her,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  lost, 
in  the  performance  of  this  service, 
two  midshipmen  (Messrs.  W.  Smith 
and  Alex.  Flay)  and  three  seamen 
killed,  and  twenty-two  seamen  and 
marines  wounded,  and  have  also 
received,  considerable  damage  in 
our  hull,  mast,  and  rigging.  Cap¬ 
tains  Rushworth  and  Lilburn  ren¬ 
dered  me  every  service  in  their 
power  with  boats,  hawsers,  & c.  ; 
but,  from  our  situation,  they  could 
not  Succeed  in  drawing  the  enemy’s 
fire  from  the  Hotspur.  I  cannot 
find  words  sufficiently  strong  to 
express  my  approbation  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  every  officer  and  man  in 
his  majesty’s  ship  under  my  com* 
mand  :  their  steady  and  active  con¬ 
duct,  under  a  heavy  raking  fire  for 
three  hours,  is  deserving  the  high¬ 
est  praise.  Josceline  Percy. 

BOMBAY. 

A  trial  of  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  nature  was  lately  heard  in 
the  recorder’s  court,  Bombay.  It 
was  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  by  a 
Mr.  Kitson  against  a  Mr.  Sterling, 
to  set  aside  a  bond  for  -  20,000  ru¬ 
pees., 
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pees,  executed  by  the  complainant 
in  favour  of  the  defendant’s  wife  ; 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  ex¬ 
torted  by  fear,  and  without  consi¬ 
deration.  The  parties  were  related, 
by  marriage,  having  espoused  two 
sisters,  the  daughters  of  a  Mr. 
West.  In  six  months  after  his 
union,  the  defendant  Sterling,  by 
threats  and  intimidation,  compelled 
his  wife  to  swear  that  Mr.  kitson 
had  been  guilty  of  adultery  with 
her  previous  to  his  marriage  ;  and 
by  a  series  of  the  most  outrageous 
behaviour  he  compelled  Mr.  Kit¬ 
son  to  sign  the  above  bond,  under 
threats  that  otherwise  he  would 
make  his  infamy  public.  It  was 
also  deposed,  that  the  defendant, 
who  appeared  to  be  lost  to  every 
manly  feeling,  had,  at  various 
times,  suborned  his  innocent  wife 
to  swear  herself  an  adulteress  with 
several  officers  and  a  surgeon.  Af¬ 
ter  the  evidence  had  been  gone 
through,  the  recorder,  sir  J.  Mack¬ 
intosh,  directed  that  Mrs.  Sterling, 
whom  Mr,  S.  retained  in  court  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  assisting  him  in  tak¬ 
ing  notes  while  the  evidence,  of  her 
pretended  prostitution  was  given, 
should  come  up  to  the  bench,  to  as¬ 
certain  if  the  horrible  suspicions 
which  haunted  his  mind  were  Well 
founded.  A  scene  of  great  distress 
here  ensued — the  wile  screamed, 
and  said  she  dared  not  see  her  mo¬ 
ther,  or  speak  to  any  one  in  pri  vate  : 
at  length,  being  assured  of  The 
kindness  of  her  friends  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law,  she  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  falsehood  of  the  charge, 
said  her  life  was  in  danger  from  her 
husband,  and  was  admit  ed  to  make 
oath  to  "ti Kit  effect.  The  recorder 
granted  the  prayer  of  the  bill,  with 
costs ;  and  Sterling  was  arrested, 
and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till  he 
should  give  bail  to  keep  the  peace. 
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SEIZURE  OF  SEVEN  THOUSAND 
GUINEAS. 

20.  A  large  quantity  of  gold 
coin,  to  the  amount  of  7000 
guineas,  in  guineas,  half-guineas, 
and  seven-shilling  pieces,  was  on 
Saturday  brought  to  the  Mansion- 
house,  having  been  seized  on  Fri¬ 
day  night,  at  the  Post-office,  on  the 
outside  of  the  Dover  mail-coach. 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Lawless,  an 
inspector  belonging  to  the  Post- 
office,  observing  some  luggage  on 
the  top  of  the  Dover  coach,  a  thing 
which  was  not  allowed,  examined 
the  same  ;  when  he  iound  that  it 
consisted  of  two  deal-boxes  wrap¬ 
ped  round  with  a  cord,  and  loosely 
covered  with  a  great  coat,  without; 
any  direction  written  upon  them, 
S  us  pec  ing  that  the  boxes  contained 
something  contraband  or  improper, 
he  communica  ed  his  suspicions  to 
/  Mr.  Knight,  also  belonging  to  the 
Post-office,  by  whom  the  boxes 
were  detained,  and  carried  into  the 
office  tin  a  custom-house  officer  was 
sent  tor,  to  whose  charge  the  boxes 
were  committee  ,  on  suspicion  oi 
containing  >  contraband  property. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  1  omset,  a 
merchant  in  Dover,  who. had  been 
going  a  passenger  by  the  coach  to 
Dover,  came  to  the  Post-office,  and 
demanded  that  the  boxes  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him,  being  his  pro¬ 
perty.  He  was  asked  what  they 
contained;  and  said  that  they  con¬ 
tained  cash  ;  but  declined  explain¬ 
ing  of  what  that  cash  consisted. 
The  boxes  were  accordingly  de¬ 
tained,  and  brought  before  the 
lord  mayor  on  Saturday,  where 
the  parties  also  attended ;  Mr. 
Tomset  appearing  personally,  and 
by  Mr.  Alley,  as  his  counsel;  and 
the  Custom-house  being  represented 
by  Mr.  Peter  Lock,  the  piincipal 

searcher 
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searcher  to  the  customs,  and  by 
Mr.  Knapp,  their  counsel. 

Mr.  Alley,  for  Mr.  Tom  set,  sub¬ 
mitted,  that  under  the  words  of 
the  act,  no  seizure,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  present  could  law¬ 
fully  be  made,  the  act  ordering 
seizure  only  of  such  gold  and  silver 
coin  as  should  be  on  board  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
exportation.  Here  the  gold  was 
seized,  not  on  board  of  any.'  ship 
or  vessel,  hut  on  the  outside  of  a 
coach,  for  the  purpose  of  being  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  part'  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  another  :  a  thing  which  it 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature  to 
prevent,  far  lecs  to  punish.  Even 
supposing  it  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  proprietor  .of  any  . quantity  ot 
gold  cr  silver  coin  ultimately  to 
export  it,  still,  till  he  had  so  far 
completed  the  offence  as  to  have  it 
on  board  a  ship  or  vessel,  the  le¬ 
gislature  had  not  Said  that  he  was 
to  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  of 
'the  act.  Till  a  man  had  actually 
committed  a  crime,  there  was  a 
possibility  of  his  repenting,  and  abs¬ 
taining  from  the  completion  of  it; 
and  it  was  not  intent  to  commit 
crime,  but  crime  itself,  which  the 
law  meant  to  punish.  This  not, 
then,  being  a  legal  seizure,  and  the 
property  having  Mr.  'Tomset’s 
mark  upon  it,  at  least  on  the  bags 
in  wjhich  it  was  contained,  he  must 
be  entitled  to  bring  his  action  cf 
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trover  for  recovery  of  it;  and  every 
person  into  whose  hands  property 
so  circumstanced  had  come,  and 
who  detained  it  after  it  was  claimed 
by  the  real  owner,  could  be  re* 
garded  in  no  other  character  than 
in  that  of  a  trespasser,  and  must 
be  liable  for  all  the  damages  which 
might  ensue. 

Mr.  Knapp,  on  the  part  of  the 
scizers,  contended,  that  the  act  of 
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parliament  in  question  authorized 
the  seizing  and  detaining  of  all  gold 
and  silver  coin,  not  only  on  board 
of  any  ship  or  vessel  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  but  also  of  all  gold  and  silver 
coin  “  passing,  or  that  might  pass,” 
towards  any  ship  or  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  being  exported. 

Mr.  Lock  undertook,  for  the 
greater  security  of  Mr.  Tom  set,  to 
be  holder  of  the  coin,  in  the  mean 
time,  till  lie  should  bring  his  action 
of  trover.  This  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  here  the  matter  ended* 

BUYING  AND  SELLING  GUINEAS* 

21. — John  Chamberlajn,  the 
coachman  of  the  Bath  mail,  was 
charged  by  George  Brookwell,  one 
of  the  Bow-street:  patrole,  with  hav¬ 
ing  purchased  from  him  eight  gui- 
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neas  for  nine  pounds. 

x 

The  informer  stated,  that  he  left 
London  on  Sunday,  and  went  to 
Salisbury,  at  the  rC-quest  of  Mr, 
Powell,  the  solicitor  cf  the  Mint, 
who  had  heard  that  the  mail 'coach¬ 
men  and  guards  were  carrying  on 
a  considerable  traffic  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  selling  of  guineas  ;  that 
Mr.  Powell  gave  him  ten  guineas, 
which  he  had  marked.  Pie  left 
Salisbury  on  Tuesday,  and  went 
to  Devizes,  where  he  got  on  the 
top  of  the  Batli  and  Bristol  mail 
coach.  The  prisoner  was  the  coach- 
mam  who  drove  the  mail  into  Lon¬ 
don  ;  the  informer  and  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  talk,  about  the  high 
price  of  gold  ;  he  told  him  he  had 
been  down  to  Exeter,  to  receive 
some  money,  and  was  surprised 
that  he  was  paid  in  guineas  ;  but 
he  intended  to  make  a  good  thing 
of  it,  as  he  was  informed  that  he 
could  get  2:T.  for  them  in  London. 
As  the  mail  was  passing  through 
"Westminster,  he  pointed  to  a  sil¬ 
versmith’s' shop,  and  asked  the  pri¬ 
soner  if  they  did  not  purchase  gui¬ 
neas 
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neas  there.  He  said  they  did  not, 
but  lie  would  give  him  1/.  6d. 

for  them,  and  asked  how  many  he 
had.  The  informer  told  him  eight, 
and  he  agreed  to  become  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Swan 
with  two  Necks  in  Lad-lane  ;  at 
which  place  the  prisoner  desired 
the  informer  to  go  into  the  tap- 
room,  and  he  would  come  to  him 
with  the  bank-notes  for  the  guineas. 
He  did  not  like  to  go  into  the  tap, 
as  he  saw  one  of  the  mail  guards 
there  who  knew  him,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  would  discover  who  he  was. 
He  went  and  procured  a  city  con¬ 
stable,  whom  he  left  outside  of  the 
door,  and  went  into  the  tap,  on 
which  the  prisoner  came  up  to  him 
and  gave  him  nine  1/.  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  notes  for  the  eight  guineas. 
He  had  him  immediately  secured, 
and  lodged  in  the  Compter,  where 
the  prisoner  was  searched,  and  the 
guineas  found  upon  him ;  they  were 
the  same  that  he  had  purchased 
from  him,  as  he  knew  them  by  the 
mark  Mr.  Powell  had  put  on  them. 

On  his  cross-examination  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  had  enticed  the 
prisoner  to  purchase  them, by  show¬ 
ing  them,  and  entering  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  him  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Powell,  the  solicitor  of  the  Mint, 
proved  that  the  guineas  were  the 
same  that  he  had  given  the  in¬ 
former. 

The  solicitor  who  attended  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Alley,  who  was  ex¬ 
pected. to  have  attended  as  counsel, 
stated  that  he  was  prevented  from 
attending  on  account  of  some  prior 
engagements  ;  he,  the  solicitor, 
however,  conceived,  that  under  the 
act  of  parliament  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  committed.  Pie  requested 
the  worthy  alderman  to  read  the 
act  ;  it  was  what  is  called  “  Lord 
Stanhope’s  act,’’  which  passed  last 
session  of  parliament,  and  directly 


says,  that  any  person  or  persons 
buying  or  selling  guineas  are  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  and  not  a  felo¬ 
ny  ;  there  .was  no  provision  in  the 
act  for  an  informer,  and  the  person, 
who  had  given  his  evidence  was 
equally  guilty  with  the  prisoner, 
and  he  felt  confident  the  worthy  al¬ 
derman  would  not  commit  the  pri¬ 
soner  on  such  evidence.  Another 
thing  to  he  considered  was,  that 
the  prisoner  might  have  purchased 
the  guineas  with  the  intention  of  ap¬ 
plying  for  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
the  person  who  had  that  day  given 
evidence  against  hint,  but  he  had 
not  time.  The  officer  who  arrested 
the  prisoner  was  liable  to  an  action 
for  false  imprisonment,  as  also  were 
the  conductors  of  the  Mint  ;  as  no 
person  had  a  right  to  take  another 
into  custody  without  a  warrant,  ex¬ 
cept  he  had  committed  felony  ;  and 
the  act  of  parliament  directly  al¬ 
leged  the  complaint  against  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  be  only  a  misdemeanour  : 
and  if  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  constable  ar.d  the  in¬ 
former,  the  law  of  the  country 
would  have  borne  him  out.  He 
was  glad  the  piisoner  had  acted  in 
a  more  gentle  manner,  for  he  would 
be  the  last  man  to  encourage  or  ap¬ 
prove  of  rioting  in  any  shape.  Un¬ 
der  those  considerations,  he  trusted 
that  the  complaint  would  be  dis¬ 
missed. 

Mr.  Powell,  for  the  prosecution, 
contended,  that  the  governors  of 
the  Mint  were  perfectly  justifiable 
in  what  they  had  done  ;  for,  if  they 
were  not  to  employ  such  persons 
as  the  informer  in  this  case,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  put  an  end  to 
that  kind  of  traffic,  which  was  so 
detrimental  to  the  country  at  large. 
Pie  had  got  the  opinion  of  the  at¬ 
torney-general,  which  stated,  that 
he  was  justified  in  apprehending 
persons  even  on  suspicion  of  being 

guilty 
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guilty  of  this  traffic,  and  that  a  per¬ 
son.  had  been  committed  by  the 
magistrates  at  Bow-street  for  a  si¬ 
milar  offence. 

The  solicitor  for  the  prisoner 
said,  if  the  attorney-general  had 
given  such  an  opinion  as  that  stated 
by  Mr.  Powell,  he  would  under¬ 
take  to  prove  that  he  was  no 
lawyer. 

Mr.  alderman  Wood  observed, 
that  he  did  not  think  the  officer 
warranted  in  taking  the  prisoner 
into  custody  without  a  warrant,  as 
the  charge  was  only  a  misdemean¬ 
or,  as  appeared  by  the  unaccount¬ 
able  act  of  parliament  he  held  in 
his  hand,  which  made  the.  informer 
as  guilty  as  the  person  accused.  Af¬ 
ter  taking  every  thing  into,  his  con¬ 
sideration,  he  did  not  think  he 
should  be  justified  in  dismissing  the 
.prisoner,  but  would  accept  bail  for 
his  appearing  on  a  future  day  5  and 
Would,  in  the  intermediate  time, 
get  the  opinion  of  the  common  ser- 
jeant,  whether  he  ought  to  receive 
the  evidence  of  a  person  who  was  by 
the  act  of  parliament  as  culpable  as 
the  prisoner. 

Two  of  the  proprietors  of  the 

mail  coaches  immediately  came  for- 
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ward  and  entered  into  security  for 
the  prisoner,  who  was  accordingly 
released. 

OLD  BAILEY. 

21.  On  Wednesday  the  Old 
Bailey  sessions  commenced  before 
Mr.  justice  Heath,  Mr.  justice 
Bailey,  the  lord  mayor,  recorder, 
and  city  officers. 

Robert  Roberts  was  indicted 
for  breaking  out  of  the  house  of 
correction,  Cold-bath-fields,  while 
imprisoned  there  by  virtue  of  three 
different  warrants  under  the  hand 
of  Nathaniel  Conant,  esq.  one  of 
his  majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
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escaping  therefrom  without  the 
license  of  Aris,  the  jailor  of  said 
house  of  correction,  to  whose  cus¬ 
tody  he  had  been  committed. 

Mr.  Gurney,  in  opening  the  case 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  stat¬ 
ed  the  circumstances  which  were 
connected  with  the  escape  of  Ro¬ 
berts,  and  then  proceeded  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  being  again  apprehend¬ 
ed,  after  some  time,  he  had  made 
certain  very  important  discoveries 
against  other  persons,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  had  not  him¬ 
self  been  brought  to  trial  for  the 
offences  on  account  of  which  be 
was  originally  committed,  but  was 
admitted  an  evidence,  and  had 
actually  given  evidence  against 
others,  who  had  since  been  con¬ 
victed  on  his  testimony,  and  had 
suffered.  It  was  a  fact  universally 
known,  that,  on  account  of  sus¬ 
picions  entertained  by  the  magis¬ 
trates  that  the  prisoner  could  not 
have  effected  his  escape  without 
the  connivance  of  the  jailor,  Mr. 
Aris  had  been  removed  from  his 
situation  of  keeper  of  the  house 
of  correction.  The  learned  coun¬ 
sel  could  not  complain  of  this  step, 
for  undoubtedly  a  person  in  the 
situation  of  keeper  of  a  prison 
ought  to  be  above  suspicion.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice 
to  himself,  and  of  shewing  to  all 
the  world  that  he  had  no  hand  in 
the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  that  the 
present  prosecution  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Aris  ;  the  result  of  which 
would  show,  that  the  escape  of  the 
prisoner  was  not  attributable  in 
the  most  distant  degree  to  negli¬ 
gence,  far  less  to  connivance  on  the 
part  of  his  keeper. 

Mr.  Conant  proved  the  warrants 
for  the  commitment  and  detention 
of  the  prisoner  to  have  been  granted 
by  him,  and  to  bear  his  signature. 

Mr.  Knapp,  for  the  prisoner, 
(it)  took 
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took  an  objection,  that  two  at  least 
of  the  warrants  were  on  suspicion, 
and  that  as  to  the  other  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner  had  never  been 
attempted  to  be  substantiated. 

Mr.  justice  Bailey,  who  tried 
the  case,  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  as 
to  some  one  of  the  offences  for 
which  he  stood  committed,  must 
be  proved  before  he  could  be  con¬ 
victed  of  a  crime  in  breaking  out 
of  custody. 

The  jury  accordingly  found  him 
Not  Guilty. 

ARSON. 

27.  Richard  Phillips,  of  No. 
70,  High -street,  Shad  well,  po- 
tatoe-merchant,  stood  indicted  for 
having  on  the  night  of  the  31st 
of  July  last  feloniously  set  fire  to 
his  dwelling-house,  with  intent  to 
injure  Mr.  Cohen,  his  next  neigh¬ 
bour.  The  indictment  was  ground¬ 
ed  on  the  43d  Geo.  III. 

Mr.  Gurney  stated  the  case  for 
the  prosecution. — Mr.  Cohen,  his 
wife  and  servants,  who  are  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  with  a  number 
of  other  witnesses,  stated  in  evi¬ 
dence,  that  between  the  hou 's  of 
twelve  and  one  o’clock  of  the 
pight  laid  in  the  indictment  a  tire 
was  discovered  by  the  prosecutor 
in  the  prisoner’s  house,  whereupon 
he  first  called  up  his  servant-maid 
and  wile  on  the  second  floor,  and 
next  his  servant  boy  who  slept  in 
the  shop,  the  prosecutor  being  a 
tailor  and  cloth-seller.  After  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  back  door  of  the  pri¬ 
soner,  which  communicated  with 
the  prosecutor’s  back  yard,  to  alarm 
him,  without  effect,  he  immediately 
went  to  the  front  and  called  the 
watch,  giving  the  neighbours 
every  intimation  in  his  power  of 
their  danger,  and  then  proceeded 
to  remove  his  own  goods  to  his 


opposite  neighbou'"  house,  while  j 
the  watchmen  procured  the  fire  ! 
engine,  which  was  rad  l 

e>  7  ,  m  iw 

water  to  ex  tingl'd  mi  the  fire.  The. 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  further 
stated  that  the  prisoner  was  fully 
dressed  at  the  time,  and  that  when 
alarmed,  or  awaked,  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty,  he  lifted  up  the  window 
of  his  bed-room  on  the  first  floor, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter,  at : 
the  time  that  the  flooring  and  i 
wainscoting,  &o.  of  the  same  floor 
were  on  fire.  His  two  children  1 
and  wife  were  with  the  prisoner 
in  the  house  at  the  time. 

A  quantity  of  turpentine  chips,  , 
with  a  burnt  rag  or  napkin,  were  ! 
found  thrust  into  a  crevice  of  the 
boards  in  the  room  where  the  fire 
broke  out — and  several  officers  and 
inspectors  of  the  Fire  Insurance 
Company  stated,  that  in  their  opi¬ 
nion  the  fire  was  not  accidental, 
but  wilful,  and  that  the  ends  of 
the  joists  of  the  prosecutor’s  first 
floor  were  on  fire  while  the  floor 
boards  were  beginning  to  burn; 
which  constituted  the  injury  com¬ 
plained  of  under  the  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Alky,  for  the  defendant, 
took  several  legal  objections  to  the 
evidence  ;  but  the  recorder  over¬ 
ruled  them,  stating  that  in  the 
event  of  a  conviction  in  this  new 
case,  he  should  consult  superior 
authority  before  execution. 

In  the  defer me  several  witnesses 
were  called,  and  in  particular  Mr. 
Anderson  the  head  borough,  who 
positively  stated,  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  called  to  the  pri¬ 
soner  from  the  street  to  throw  out 
his  goods,  while  the  prisoner  was 
with  his  head  out  of  the  first  floor 
window,  crying  out  for  God’s  sake 
to  have  his  two  children  saved, 
and  for  a  ladder,  he  being  dressed 
only  in  lvis  shirt  and  nightcap. 

Nine 
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Nine  respectable  witnesses  also 
gave  the  prisoner  a  very  good 
character  for  integrity  and  probity 
on  all  occasions  for  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life. 

The  recorder,  after  a  long  and 
elaborate  charge,  left  the  case  to 
the  jury,  as  one  of  great  public 
importance,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  ot  doubt  and  difficulty. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  delibera¬ 
tion,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty  j 
but  recommended  the  prisoner  to 
mercy,  in  consideration  of  the 
excellent  character  given  him  by 
so  many  respectable  persons. 

OCTOBER. 

4,  On  Monday  se’nnight,  while 
the  workmen  were  opening  some 
ruins  in  the  venerable  mansion  of 
John  Floyd,  esq.  near  Redburn, 
they  discovered  below  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  old  wall,  a  leaden  box, 
measuring  three  feet  in  length  by 
two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  and  strongly  secur¬ 
ed  by  an  antique  kind  of  padlock, 
which  was  not  forced  but  with  great 
difficulty.  When  opened,  it  con¬ 
tained  seventy-two  copper  medals, 
each  weighing  three  ounces  and  one 
quarter,  all  in  a  high  state  of  pre¬ 
servation.  The  devices  on  them. 
Which  are  throughout  the  same, 
are,  on  one  side,  the  figure  of  a 
dying  warrior  supported  in  the 
arms  of  two  men  in  complete  ar¬ 
mour,  and  several  others  standing 
weeping  round.  In  the  background, 
a  battle  ■  raging ;  the  motto  of 
JDuIce  et  decorum  est  pro  patna  mori 
surrounding  the  whole.  On  the  re¬ 
verse  a  Roman  triumph,  with  no 
less  than  115  figures  distinctly  vi¬ 
sible.  Along  with  the  medals  were 
four  beautiful  lamps,  made  of  a 
composition  chiefly  silver  ;  two 
small  daggers,  most  curiously 
wrought ;  five  human  figures  in 


solid  gold,  supposed  to  represent 
the  penates.  There  was  also  a  wood¬ 
en  box,  contained  in  the  leaden,  14 
inches  in  length,  and  apparently 
solid,  which  when  exposed  to  the 
air  crumbled  into  dust. 

MURDER. 

5.  On  W ednesday  evening,  about 
seven  o’clock,  as  Mr.  Wylde,  a 
farmer,  of  Sunderidge-place,  was 
returning  from  Croydon  fair  in  a 
horse  and  chaise,  accompanied  by\ 
his  son  and  grandson,  they  were 
stopped  near  the  top  of  Wester- 
ham-hill  by  a  single  footpad,  who 
demanded  their  money.  Mr.  Wylde 
replied,  u  My  friend,  you  are  too 
late,  as  I  have  paid  all  my  money 
away  in  the  purchase  of  some  oxen 
at  the  fair.”  The  robber  present¬ 
ed  a  pistol  at  the  time  he  stopped 
them-.  Mr.  Wylde,  however,  gave 
him  all  the  money  he  had  at  the 
time,  which  was  only  a  few  shil¬ 
lings,  with  which  the  villain  express¬ 
ed  himself  much  dissatisfied ;  he 
insisted  upon  having  more  from 
them,  and  said  he  was  sure  it  was 
not  all  they  had  got.  The  villain 
keeping  his  pistol  presented  at  Mr. 
Wylde  V  head,  Mr.  W.  turned  it 
from  his  head  with  his  whip  ;  but 
while  he  was  doing  this,  the  robber, 
without  any  threat  or  notice,  imme¬ 
diately  discharged  it,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  it  lodged,  in  Mr.  W/s 
breast  and  head,  and  caused  instant 
death.  He  expired  in  his  son’s 
arms,  without  a  groan.  There  were 
seven  slugs  in  the  pistol ;  two  of 
them  lodged  in  his  head,  and  five 
in  his  side  and  breast.  Mr.  W.’s 
son  is  about  the  age  of  ,19,  and  his 
grandson  1 1  years.  The  murderer 
appeared  to  be  of  a  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  flat  visage,  a  large  mouth, 
five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches  high, 
dressed  in  a  short  dirty  smock  frock 
and  light-coloured  breeches,  nearly 
(K2)  new 
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new  half-boots,  about  30  years  of 

age,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a 

farmer’s  servant. 

* 

FIRE  AT  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

7.  The  town  was  on  Tuesday 
thrown  into  considerable,  alarm  by 
the  report  of  a  conflagration  in 
Greenwich  hospital ;  and  we  were 
afraid  that  we  should  have  to  re¬ 
cord  the  destruction  of  that  mag- 
nib  cent  building,  so  much  the  boast 
of  this,  as  it  is  the  admiration  of 
every  other  country.  It  turns,  out, 
however,  that  the  fire  began  in  and 
consumed  only  the  infirmary,  and 
that  the  hospital  itself  was  entirely 
out  of  danger.  The  infirmary  was 
a  large  square  building,  the  sides 
of  which  contained  three  different 
tiers  of  wards  or  coiridores,  besides 
the  residences,  in  the  rear,  of  the 
physician  and  surgeon.  The  roof 
was  very  thickly  covered  with 
lead,  and  the  bedsteads  through  the 
whole  of  the  house  were  of  iron. 
The  fire,  which  it  appears  was 
quite  accidental,  began  about  one 
o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  upper  cor- 
ridore,  in  one  of  the  rooms  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  assistant-surgeon.  The 
apartment  where  it  began  had  been 
for  some  time  uninhabited ;  and 
there  being  no  stove  in  the  fire-place, 
a  fire  was  made  on  the  hearth  to 
render  the  place  dry  and  habitable. 
Through  some  interstices  near  the 
hearth  the  fire  penetrated,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  least  notice  could  be  taken 
of  it  by  the  assistant-surgeon,  the 
beams  underneath  the  floor  were 
burning  most  intensely.  The  alarm 
was  then  immediately  given,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  in  terror  the 
cries  and  groans  of  the  sick  within, 
mingled  with  the  tumult  and  shout¬ 
ing  of  the  crowd  without.  The 
first  care  of  those  who  had  assem¬ 
bled  to  lend  their  assistance  was 


the  removal  of  the  sick  ;  and  we 
are  happ3r  to  state,  that  every  per¬ 
son  in  the  infirmary  was  brought 
out  in  safety.  This  was,  however, 
a  very  perilous  effort,  as  the  roof 
had  then  begun  to  burn,  and  the* 
lead,  as  it  melted,  poured  down  the 
partitions.  From  the  attic  story 
the  flames  continued  to  make  a  ra¬ 
pid  and  destructive  progress  down¬ 
wards,  and  at  three  o’clock,  when 
the  engines  arrived,  the  whole  build-  • 
ing,  with  the  exception  of  the  east¬ 
ern  wing  and  the  houses  of  the 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  one  en¬ 
tire  furnace.  The  iron  bedsteads, 
red  hot  with  the  surrounding  fire, 
gave  a  kind  of  deepened  colour  to 
the  flame,  which  threw  a  steady 
equal  light  over  the  whole  horizon. 
The  illuminated  appearance  of  the 
neighbouring  extensive  buildings, 
the  reflected  glare  from  the  Thames, 
the  range  of  shipping  rendered  vi¬ 
sible  to  an  immense  distance  by  the 
brilliant  element,  were  the  most 
sublimely  picturesque ;  while  the 
dangerous  situation  of  those  who 
assisted  in  extinguishing  the  fire, 
and  the  wretched  appearance  of  the 
poor  veterans  who  had  just  escaped 
its  fury,  must  have  had  the  interest 
of  real  tragedy,  arid  excited  every 
emotion  of  terror  and  pity.  The  fire 
was  got  under  about  nine  o’clock. 

CURIOUS  INSTANCE  OF  FANATICISM, 

18.  At  the  quarter  sessions  for 
the  borough  of  Leeds,  on  Monday 
se’nnight, 

John  Burnley,  weaver,  of  Bee- 
ston,  was  brought  before  the  court 
on  a  charge  of  deserting  his  family 
and  leaving  them  chargeable  to  the 
township.  When  he  was  placed  at 
the  bar,  he  was  interrogated  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

Court. — What  reason  have  you 
to  assign  for  deserting  your  family, 

and 
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Jand  leaving  them  chargeable  to  the 
5  township  ? 

Prisoner. — I  was  called  by  the 
word  of  God  so  to  do. 

Court.-— Where  have,  you  lived 
|  si  nee ;  and  what  have  you  done  ? 

Prisoner. — 1  have  lived  at  Poto- 
vens,  near  W akeheld ;  and  have 
worked  at  my  business  as  a  weaver. 

Court. — What  can  you  earn  a 
week,  upon  an  average  ? 

Prisoner. — From  18  to  20  shil¬ 
lings  per  week. 

Court.— And  how  do  you  dispose 
of  it  ? 

Prisoner. — After  supplying  my 
own  necessities,  I  distribute  the  rest 
among  my  poor  neighbours. 

Court. — But  should  not  your  wife 
and  children  be  the  first  objects  of 
your  care  and  bounty  ? 

Prisoner.— No ;  unless  they  are 
in  greater  distress  than  all  others. 

Court. — The  Scripture,  which 
you  profess  to  follow,  says,  speak¬ 
ing  of. the  relation  of  man  and  wife, 
that  they  shall  be  one  flesh :  of 
course  you  are  under  as  great  an 
obligation  to  maintain  her  as  your¬ 
self. 

Prisoner. — The  Scripture  saith, 
Whom  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder  ;  but  God  ne¬ 
ver  joined  me  and  my  wife  together. 

Court. — Who,  then,  did  ? 

Prisoner. — I  have  told  you  who 
did  not:  you  may  easily  judge  who 
did. 

Court. — We  suppose  you  are  as 
much  joined  together  as  any  other 
married  people  are. 

Prisoner. — My  family  are  now 
no  more  to  me  than  any  other  per¬ 
sons. 

Court. — The  laws  of  your  coun¬ 
try  require  that  yon  should  main¬ 
tain  your  family  :  and  if  you  neg¬ 
lect  or  refuse  to  do  it,  you  become 
liable  to  a  serious  punishment. 

Prisoner.— J  am  willing  to  suf¬ 
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fer  all  you  think  proper  to  inflict ; 
I  expect  to  suffer  persecution  ;  for 
the  Scripture  says,  Those  that  will, 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  en¬ 
dure  persecution.  I  regard  the  laws 
of  God  only,  and  do  not  regard 
anv  other  laws. 

j 

Court. — You  seem  to  have  read 
the  Scriptures  to  very  little  profit, 
or  you  would  not  have  failed  in  so 
plain  q.  duty  as  that  of  providing 
for  your  own  household. 

Prisoner. — The  Scripture  com¬ 
mands  me  to  love  my  neighbour  as 
myself ;  and  I  cannot  do  that,  if  I 
suffer  him  to  want  when  I  have  the 
power  to  relieve  him.  My  wife  and 
children  have  all  changes  of  rai¬ 
ment  ;  but  I  see  many  others  that 
are.  half  naked.  Should  I  not, 
therefore,  clothe  these  rather  than 
expend  my  money  on  my  family  ? 

Court. — But  your  family  cannot 
live  upon  their  raiment ;  they  re¬ 
quire  also  victuals. 

Prisoner. — They  are  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  maintenance ; 
and  the  Gospel  requires  me  to  for¬ 
sake  father  and  mother,  wife  and 
children.  Indeed,  it  was  contrary 
to  the  Gospel  for  me  to  take  a  wife; 
and  I  sinned  in  so  doing. 

Court. — Have  you  any  friends 
here  \ 

Prisoner. — I  have  only  one  friend, 
who  is  above. 

Court.— Ms  there  any  person  here 
who  knows  you  ? 

Prisoner. — Mr.  Banks  knows  me. 

Mr.  Banks,  being  called  upon, 
stated,  that  he  should  suppose,  from 
the  recent  conduct  of  the  prisoner, 
that  his  mind  w  as  not  in  a  sane  state. 
Formerly  he  was  an  industrious 
man ;  of  late,  he  understood  that 
he  had  read  the  Bible  with  uncom¬ 
mon  assiduity  and  fervency.  He 
would  absent  himself  whole  days 
together,  and  retire  into  woods  and 
fields,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
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it.  After  some  time  spent  in  tins 
manner,  he  went  away  from  his 
family,  and  refused  to  contribute  to 
their  support.  Hisfamily  contrived 
to  carry  on  the  business,  and  he 
bought  of  them  what  pieces  they 
made.  He  understood  that  what 
the  prisoner  had  said  of  giving 
away  his  earnings  to  objects  of  di¬ 
stress,  was  correct. 

The  court  made  another  attempt 
to  convince  this  deluded  man  of  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduct,  but 
without  the  least  effect :  he  replied 
to  all  their  reasonings  by  quoting 
perverted  texts  of  Scripture.  Nor 
would  he  even  promise  to  permit 
his  employer  to  pay  t<b  his  family 
the  small  sum  of  five  shillings  week¬ 
ly.  He  dared  not,  he  said,  make 
any  promises  or  engagements  of 
any  kind.  Nor  was  the  attempt  to 
work  upon  his  feelings  more  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  his  fanaticism  had,  appa¬ 
rently,  rooted  from  his  heart  all  the 
tender  charities  of  domestic  life. 
When  it  was  intimated  to  him  that 
one  of  his  children  was  in  a  decline, 
he  seemed  perfectly  unmoved  ;  nor 
did  the  tears  of  his  wife,  who  im¬ 
plored  him  only  to  assist  in  paying 
some  debts  before  he  went  away, 
in  the  least  affect  him.  He  coldly 
replied,  that  the  landlord  might 
distress  for  the  rent. 

The  court  asked  some  questions 
of  the  overseers  as  to  the  affairs  of 
the  family,  the  answers  to  which 
the  writer  of  this  did  not  hear  ;  but 
they  confirmed  what  Mr.  Banks  had 
said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
disposed  of  his  surplus  earnings ; 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  no 
benefit  was  likely  to  rest: It  from 
sending  him  again  to  the  j'cuse  of 
correction.  After  some  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  bench,  the  recorder 
addressed  him  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect  : — 

“  John  Burnley,  the  court  are  dis¬ 


posed  to  deal  leniently  with  you,  in 
hopes  that  better  consideration  will 
remove  the  delusion  you  labour  un¬ 
der.  For  this  purpose  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  read  your  Bible  with 
stiU  greater  attention,  and  ask  the* 
advice  of  sorr  e  intelligent  friends, 
particularly  the  minister  you  attend 
upon.  I  would  also  beg  of  you 
seriously  to  consider  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  think  it  their  duty  to 
provide,  in  the  first  place,  for  their  * 
families  ;  and  you  surely  cannot 
suppose  that  they  are  all  neglecting 
the  care  of  their  souls,  and  in  the 
road  to  eternal  destruction.  This 
consideration  should  induce  \ou  to  > 
distrust  your  own  judgement ;  and 
if  you  have  any  humility, — and  hu¬ 
mility  is  a  Christian  virtue, — y'6u 
would  conclude,  that  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  you  should  be  mistaken., 
than  that  all  the' rest  of  mankind 
should  be  wrong.  Your  wife  has 
already  expressed  her  wish  that  no 
severity  should  be  used  towards 
you.  Influenced  by  these  considera¬ 
tions,  the  court  has  ordered  that 
you  should  be  discharged. 

Prisoner, — The  Scripture  saith, 
that  darkness  covers  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people.  And 
again,  in  another  place,  that  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  I 
know  that  the  way  of  duty  is  in  the 
path  of  suffering  ;  but  it  is  the  path 
which  our  leader  trod,  and  we  must 
follow7-  his  steps. 

EXTRAORDINARY  ROBBERY  AT 
PORTSMOU TH. 


IS.  The  following  are  ample 
and  well  authenticated  particulars 
of  the  late  robbery  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  : — 

On  Sundav  se’rmVht  the  hon. 

*  O 

Mr.  Crofton,  the  yerson  accused, 
who  had  lodged  at  the  Crown  inn 
at  Portsmouth  for  about  a  fort¬ 
night  previous  to  his  sailing  for 

India* 
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j  India,  where  he  was  going  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  a  general,  joined  the 
company  of  Bradbury,  the  cele¬ 
brated  clown,  who  had  lately  ar¬ 
rived  at  Portsmouth  from  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  two  gentlemen,  at  sup¬ 
per  in  the  coffee-room.  Bradbury 
had  a  curious  and  valuable  snuff¬ 
box,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
hunting-watch,  which  lie  is  not  a 
little  proud  of,  and  always  takes 
care  to  sport  in  company  ;  and  his 
vanity  is  not  a  little  flattered  by 
strangers  noticing  and  admiring  it. 
—He  accordingly  handed  it  round 

O  J 

to  this  party,  by  whom  it  was,  as 
usual,  admired.  Mr.  C.  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  it.  They  broke  up 
about  twelve  o’clock  ;  when  Brad¬ 
bury  left  the  house,  and  went  to  the 
Blue  Posts  inn,  where  he  lodged. 
In  a  short  time  after,  he  missed  his 
box,  and  went  back  to  the  Crown 
to  inquire  for  it.  He  saw  the  por¬ 
ter,  who  told  him  he  had  not  heard 
of  such  an  article  being  found  ;  and 
also  that  all  the  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  had  supped  were  gone 
to  bed.  Bradbury  then  left  the 
house,  but  in  the  morning  re¬ 
turned  again  to  the  inn  to  recover 
his  box.  In  his  way  he  met  Mr. 
C.  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
loss.  Mr.  C.  denied  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time 
informed  Bradbury,  as  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstance,  that  his  bed¬ 
room  had  been  robbed  of  his  gold 
watch,  chain,  and  seals,  in  the 
course  cf  the  night ;  and  he  was 
then  on  his  wav  to  a  Jew’s,  a  silver- 
smith  and  watch-maker,  to  desire 
him,  in  case  such  articles  were  of¬ 
fered  him  for  sale,  to  stop  the  per¬ 
son,  and  give  notice  to  him.  Brad¬ 
bury  was  much  astonished  at  this 
account,  and  now  first  began  to 
entertain  fears  for  his  box,  having 
hitherto  concluded  that  he  had 
either  left  it  on  the  supper-table, 
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or  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  had- 
put  it  into  their  pocket  out  of  a  fro¬ 
lic.  However,  when  he  got  to  the 
Crown  inn,  the  gentlemen  he  had 
supped  with  pledged  their  honour 
they  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the 
box  ;  the  same  pledge  was  given  by 
Mr.  C,  when  he  met  him.  All  the 
servants  declared  most  solemnly 
they  had  not  seen  it.  As  soon  as 
the  inquiry  had  finished,  it  was 
discovered  that  lieutenant  Lloyd’s 
room  had  been  robbed  of  bank¬ 
notes  to  the  amount  of  321, ;  lieut. 
Prowis,  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Ha¬ 
madryad,  of  a  gold  watch  chain 
and  two  gold  seals;  the  purser  of 
the  Regains,  of  a  silver  watch, 
gold  chains,  and  two  gold  seals. 
All  these  gentlemen’s  rooms  were 
on  the  ground-floor,  where  Mr.C.’s 
room  was.  These  discoveries  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  alarm  through¬ 
out  the  house,  and  in  some  degree 
in  the  town.  A  proposition  was 
made  for  the  parties  to  stand  search; 
hut  the  purser  of  the  Regulus  de¬ 
clared,  that  no  man  should  search 
him  or  his  trunks  :  in  consequence, 
no  search  took  place.  Mr.  C.  took 

a 

advantage  of  this,  and  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  charge  the  purser,  in  the 
public  coffee-room,  with  being  the 
robber.  The  purser  repented  of 
his  refusal  to  be  searched,  but  ac* 
counted  for  it  at  the  moment,  feel¬ 
ing  extremely  indignant  at  being 
robbed  of  his  property,  and  yet 
suspected  of  being  the  robber. 
Printed  hills  were  issued,  offering 
rewards  for  the  recovery  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  detection  of  the 
thieves.  Mr.  C.  was  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  about  the  loss  of  his  watch,  in¬ 
sinuating  suspicions  against  respec¬ 
table  characters.  Nothing  being 
discovered  during  that  day,  on  the 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Hanmer,  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  Crown  inn,  hearing 
that  Mr.  Graham,  tire  magistrate 
(K  4)  belong- 
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belonging  to  the  public-office,  Bow- 
street,  was  in  the  town,  applied  to 
him  ;  who  wrote  off  for  Rivett  the 
officer  to  come  down.  The  offi¬ 
cer  arrived  there  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  met  Bradbury  at  the 
door  of  the  Crown  inn.  Rivett 
proceeded  into  the, bar  with  Brad¬ 
bury  to  Mr.  Hanmer,  the  landlord, 
when  Rivett  was  put  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  every  particular  respecting 
the  business  ;  Bradbury  expressing 
his  suspicion  of  Mr.  C.  At  that 
instant  they  saw  Mr.  C.  walking  in 
the  street,  and  called  him  in.  The 
landlord  introduced  Rivett  to  him, 
and  told  him  the  officer  was  come 
to  investigate  the  alarming  robbe¬ 
ries  that  had  been  committed  in  his 
house.  Mr.  C.,  however,  knew 
Rivett  had  been  sent  for  ;  therefore 
expressed  no  surprise  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  appeared  glad  to  see  him, 
and  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  de¬ 
tect  the  thief,  and  recover  for  him 
his  valuable  watch.  Rivett  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  should  search  the 
trunks  and  the  house  generally  ; 
which  was  agreed  to  most  cordially 
by  all.  The  officer  then  observed, 
that  as  Mr.  C.  appeared  to  be  going 
further  in  a  hurry,  he  would  begin 
with  him  first,  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  detained ;  which  Mr. 
C.  assented  to  without  any  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  instantly  delivered  up  the 
keys  of  his  trunks  and  boxes,  which 
he  was  going  to  take  with  him  to 
India.  He  accompanied  the  offi¬ 
cers  to  his  room,  Bradburv  and 
others  being  admitted  as  spectators. 
Rivett  made  a  particular  search, 
without  being  able  to  find  any 
thing  of  a  suspicious  nature  ;  he 
then  addressed  Mr.  C.  in  a  respect¬ 
ful  manner,  observing  that  the  most 
unpleasant  part  of  his  duty  to  be 
performed  was  to  search  his  person. 
Till  this  Mr.  C.  had  appeared  as 
unconcerned  and  in  as  high  spirits 
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as  any  other  person  ;  he  then,  how¬ 
ever,  appeared  much  confused,  and 
changed  colour.  Rivett  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  search  him,  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  wThen  he  requested  that 
every  body  would  leave  the  room 
except  the  officer  and  Bradbury  ; 
which  request  wras  complied  with. 
He  then  slipped  Bradbury's  box 
into  his  hand,  asking  forgiveness, 
begging  him  to  spare  his  liie,  and 
wrent  down  on  his  knees  and  en¬ 
treated  mercy :  this  was  all  done  in 
an  instant.^  Rivett  did  not  al>ow 
Bradbury  to  keep  his  box  ;  called 
Mr.  C.  the  thief,  and  proceeded  to 
search  him  by  force,  and  found  the 
whole  of  the  property  that  had  been 
stolen  in  the  house.  Rivett  not 
conceiving  he  had  got  the  whole  of 
the  bank-notes,  asked  him  where 
the  remainder  was;  when  he  pointed 
to  a  pocket-book  which  wras  under, 
the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  and  while  Ri¬ 
vett  loosed  him,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  stooping  down  to  pick  it  up, 
Mr.  C.  caught  up  a  penknife,  and 
was  detected  in  the  act  of  cutting 
his  throat  with  as  much  force  as 
could  be  used  with  such  an  instru¬ 
ment.  Rivett  and  Bradbury  seized 
an  arm  each,  and  forced  the  knife 
from  him ;  but  he  appeared  so  de¬ 
termined  on  his  own  destruction 
that  he  twisted  his  head  about  in 
different  ways  to  make  the  wound 
larger.  He  bled  most  profusely  ; 
when  a  shirt  and  other  linen  were 
applied  to  stop  the  bleeding.  An 
alarm  was  given,  and  there  were 
about  a  dozen  navy  surgeons  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  in  the 
room,  who,  after  taking  a  slight 
view  of  the  wound,  said  the  jugular 
vein  was  cut,  and  he  would  die  in 
a  short  time.  This,  however, 
proved  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion. 
To  prevent  Mr.  C.  from  making 
the  wound  larger  by  twisting  his 
head  about,  he  was  braced  up  with 

linen 
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linen  round  his  neck  so  tight,  that 
lie  could  not  move  it.  A  surgeon 
of  the  town,  with  two  assistants, 
came  afterwards ;  and  after  seeing 
the  wound,  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  recover  ; 
and  by  the  assistance  of  some 
powerful  soldiers  holding  him,  they 
dressed  the  wound.  His  clothes 
were  then  cut  off,  and  he  was  car¬ 
ried  down  stairs  into  a  larger  room. 
During  this  operation  he  coughed 
violently,  but  whether  naturally, 
or  by  design  to  make  his  wound 
worse,  was  not  ascertained :  how¬ 
ever,  it  had  the  effect  of  setting  it 
bleeding  again,  and  the  dressing 
was  obliged  to  be  repeated. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  deposi¬ 
tions  of  the  witnesses  were  taken 
before  the  mayor,  and  Mr.  C.  was 
committed. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  Some  few  months  since  a  num¬ 
ber  of  human  skeletons,  the  remains 
of  Roman  soldiers,  were  discovered 
on  opening  a  barrow  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Boroughbridge  in  York¬ 
shire  ;  but  what  is  most  worthy  of 
remark  is,  that  between  the  front, 
teeth  of  the  skull  of  one  of  them  was 
found,  securely  wedged,  a  mixed 
metal  coin  of  the  reign  of  Domitian ; 
which  led  a  facetious  rustic  present 
to  observe,  that  the  fellow  must  be 
over  greedy  of  money  to  have  kept 
such  fast  hold  of  it  for  such  a  length 
of  time.  The  coin  was  in  good 
preservation,  and  probably  owed 
its  situation  to  the  rude  raillery  of 
one  of  the  deceased’s  comrades. 

2.  Last  night  the  'quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  in  Edinburgh  was 
immense.  The  meadows  next 
morning  presented  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  sheet  of  water.  Owing  to  the 
high  tides  and  great  fresh  in  the 
harbour  of  Leith,  several  houses 


on  the  shore  were  under  water.  The 
river  Esk  rose  to  a  greater  height 
than  ever  remembered;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  were  carried  by  the 
force  of  the  water  into  the  sea  at 
Musselburgh.  The  late  high  tides 
have  done  considerable  injury  to 
North  Berwick  harbour,  and  to  se¬ 
veral  other  places  on  both  sides  of 
the  Forth.  In  the  south  of  Scotland 
the  rains  have  also  been  excessive ; 
and  in  the  low  part  of  the  town  of 
Dumfries  several  houses  have  been 
inundated.  At  the  isle  near  Dal- 
swinton,  a  farmer  lost  fifty  sheep. 
The  Clyde,  near  its  source,  it  is 
said,  flowed  into  the  Tweed  ;  and 
both  rivers  have  overflowed  their 
banks  to  a  greater  extent  than  has 
been  known  for  thirty  years  back. 

DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

The  committee  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  this  theatre  having  completed 
their  arrangements,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
their  chairman,  waited  upon  the 
prince  regent  at  Carleton  House, 
and  laid  their  final  resolutions  and 
plan  before  his  royal  highness, 
which  were  honoured  with  his 
warmest  approbation.  The  sum 
required,  find  already  subscribed, 
is  400,000/.  out  of  which  40,000/. 
is  made  applicable  to  the  purchase 
of  the  old  patent  interest,  viz. 
20,000/.  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  re¬ 
signs  all  interest  whatever  in  the 
property  ;  and  the  other  20,000/. 
in  equal  portions  between  Mrs.N 
Linley,  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  Mr. 
T.  Sheridan.  The  old  renters,  and 
other  creditors,  accept  of  25  per 
cent,  in  full  of  their  respective  de¬ 
mands  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford 
absolves  the  property  of  his  claim, 
amounting  to  12,000/,  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sum  subscribed  is 
deemed  competent  to  tire  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  work.  The  committee? 

have 
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have  decided  in  favour  of  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyatt,  who  is 
appointed  architect ;  and  have  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Rowles,  builder,  who  has  display¬ 
ed  his  ability  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  Mint  and  other  public  struc¬ 
tures.  He  has  engaged,  under  a 
bond  of  20,000/.  to  perfect  the 
theatre  on  or  before  Oct.  1,  1812? 
at  an  estimate  of  1 12,500/. 

FRANCE.  . 

Bonaparte,  after  an  absence  of 
about  two  months,  returned  to  Pa¬ 
ris  on  the  14th  ult. 

Some  late  Danish  papers  contain¬ 
ed  an  oppressing  regulation  pub¬ 
lished  at  Hamburgh,  relative  to 
the  French  maritime  conscription 
in  the  Hanseatic  departments.  From 
its  comprehensive  nature  it  is  clear 
that  Bonaparte  is  determined  to 
man  his  fleet ;  and  the  apparent 
energy  of  his  measures  would  create 
much  alarm,  could  it  be  believed 
that  these  men,  dragged  into  a  ser¬ 
vice  they  hate,  can  ever  be  brought 
to  exert  themselves  greatly  in  fight¬ 
ing  for  foreign  interests.  The  fourth 
article  of  the  regulation  renders 
liable  to  this  maritime  conscriptiog, 
every  citizen  of  1 8  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  who  shall  have  perform¬ 
ed  two  long  voyages,  or  to  the 
grand  fishery — have  been  at  sea  IS 
months — have  been  employed  in 
the  coasting  fishery  two  years — 
have  served  two  years  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  the  sea.  In  order  that  none 
may  escape,  the  regulation  includes 
not  only  sailors,  but  all  watermen, 
fishermen,  and  canal  or  river  navi¬ 
gators. 

Letters  received  from  the  British 
prisoners  in  France  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  the  average  price  oi  provi¬ 
sions  at  the  depots:  Veal  and  mut¬ 
ton  >per  pound  j  beef  2 -}r/.  j 
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two  fowls  lj.  IOcV  ;  two  ducks 
J  s.  2 a.  •  eggs  ci\d.  per.  doz.  ;  bread 
2 d.  per  pound  ;  butter  Sd'. ;  cheese 
4 d. ;  and  milk  a  halfpenny  per  quart. 

8.  A  few  months  since,  a  man 
who  was  employed  in  getting  stone 
out  of  a  quarry  at  Cleeve  Prior, 
near  Evesham,  discovered  two 
large  earthen  pots,  which  on  ex¬ 
amination  he  found  contained  a 
quantity  of  coin.  He  was  of 'course 
greatly  overjoyed  at  the  discovery  ; 
but,  having  got  possession  of  the  idea 
that  the  lord  of  the  manor  would 
lay  claim  to  the  treasure,  he  refused 
to  tell  the  quantity  of  pieces  he  had 
found  :  however,  he  has  sold  a  few, 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Evesham  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  They  prove  to  be  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  several  Roman 
emperors.  The  gold  coins  are  of 
the  emperor  Valerian,  one  of  the 
Valentinians,  Gratian,  and  Theo¬ 
dosius.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  their  excellent  state  of  pre¬ 
servation;  they  appear  as  if  they 
had  just  been  issued  from  the  mint, 
not  the  minutest  mark  being  obli¬ 
terated,  though  from  14  to  1500 
years  have  elapsed  since  they  were 
coined  ;  and,  what  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  antiquarian,  counterfeits 
were  discovered  among  them,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  most  excellent  manner, 
being  copper  plated  with  gold. 
The  silver  coins  are  those  of  Con¬ 
stantins,  Julian,  Valenti nian,  Gra¬ 
tian,  and  Theodosius  :  these  were 
not  in  so  good  a  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  as  the  gold.  The  execution  cf 
these  coins  is  oi  course  not  very 
good  ;  the  art  of  cutting  the  dies 
being  at  that  period  very  much  on 
the  decline.  The  man  has  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  found  100  of  the 
gold  ones ;  the  silver  ones  most 
probably  greatly  exceeded  that 
number. 
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4.  The  following  is  a  particular 
account  of  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  murder  of  Mr.  Snell, 
of  13  v  v  On  Tuesday  last,  six 
French  officers,  who  were  on  their 
parole  at  Okehampton,  escaped 
from  that  town,  accompanied  by 
an  English  guide.  Having  crossed 
Dartmoor,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
they  came  near  Bovey  Tracey, 
where  meeting  with  a  woman,  they 
inquired  if  there  was  any  other 
road  than  through  the  town  :  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  they 
made  a  halt.  The  woman  com¬ 
municated  the  particulars  to  some 
of  the  town Sf people,  and  lour  men 
went  in  pursuit  of  them  :  .when 
they  were  discovered,  three  of  them 
surrendered  and  were  secured  ;  but 
the  other  three,  with  the  guide, 
made  off,  and  were  followed  by 
two  of  the  men.  The  first  that 
came  up  with  them  was  Mr.  Chris¬ 
topher  Snell ;  when  the  guide  in¬ 
stantly  turning  round,  with  a  dag- 
er  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  arid 
e  expired  on  the  spot.  Lord  Clif¬ 
ford  scon  after  ordered  a  troop  of 
yeomanry  cavalry  to  go  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  them.  The  three  who  sur¬ 
rendered  were  examined  bv  the 
rev.  Mr.  Barrington,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  at  Chudleigh,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  Devon  county  gaol.  On 
Sunday  night  another  prisoner  was 
brought  in,  and  after  an  examina¬ 
tion  before  a  magistrate,  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  was  committed  to 
prison.  The  same  evening  a  fifth 
was  taken  at  Benbury,  and  brought 
to  Exeter  ;  and  since  which,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  the  sixth  has  been  ap¬ 
prehended  ;  so  that  the  guide  only 
has  evaded  his  pursuers.  A  coro¬ 
ners'  inquest  sat  on  the  body  of  Mr. 
•Snell,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
Wilful  murder  against  the  gutdeand 
the  three  Frenchmen  who  accom¬ 
panied  him. 
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6.  An  account  of  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  from  August 
1,  1786,  to  Nov.  1,  1811  : — 
Redeemed  by  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  .  -£184,503,382 

Transferred  by  land  tax 

redeemed  .  23,874,262 

Ditto  by  life  annuities 

purchased .  1,536,682 

On  account  of  Great 

Britain .  209,914,326 

Ditto  of  Ireland  .....  8,735,659 

Ditto  of  Imperial  loan  1,219,518 
Ditto  of  loan  to  Portu¬ 
gal  . 92,534 

Total _ _ _  ^J2 19, 962,037 

The  sum  to  be  expended  in  the  en¬ 
suing  quarter  is  3,415,531/.  6s.  Id. 

The  commissioners  for  liquidat¬ 
ing  the'  national  debt  laid  cut 
75,269/.  16s.  16 d.  this  day,  which 
they  will  repeat  every  transfer  day 
this  quarter,  in  the  purchase  of 
consols  or  reduced.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  price,  the  purchase  will  be 
about  1  17,090/.  stock  per  day. 

8.  On  Saturday  se’nnight,  John 
and  Robert,  sons  of  Andrew  Beil, 
slater,  in  Pi  team-green,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Perth,  the  former  12,  aiyi 
the  latter  9  years  of  age,  not  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  rise  of  the  Almond, 
attempted,  according  to  their  daily 
custom,  to  ford  it  immediately 

7  J 

above  the  mill-dam,  at  Grom  well- 
park.  The  younger  of  the  two  be¬ 
ginning  to  give  way,  Ins  brother 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  did  not  quit 
his  grasp  till  both  were  swept  over 
the  dam,  where  the  water  has  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  twelve  feet,  and 
were  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pool  below.  The  rebound  of 
the  water  having  thrown  the  eldest 
boy  to  the  surface,  he  clung  to 
some  projecting  timbers  of  the  dam; 
and  though  stunned  by  the  fall,  and 
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still  in  doubt  of  life,  his  first  thought 
was  about  his  brother,  whose  head, 
as  he  looked  earnestly  round,  he  ob¬ 
served  in  the  centre  of  the  pool. 
This  made  him  venture  his  life  a  se¬ 
cond  time,  and  plunging  in  (for  he 
swam  well)  he  succeeded  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  little  boy  to  the  bank,  though 
apparently  lifeless.  He  then  ran, 
having  first  ldid  his  brother  in  a  pro¬ 
per  position,  to  the  nearest  house 
for  help  ;  and  as  this  was  at  some 
distance,  before  his  return  the  boy 
had  revived,  and  soon  recovered. 
Such  an  instance  of  resolution,  af¬ 
fection  and  judgement,  in  one  so 
young,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

13.  A  ball  was  given  by  the 
duchess  of  York  at  Oatlands,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  che  princess 
Charlotte  into  company.  The 
prince  led  off  the  dance,  and  chose 
his  daughter  for  his  partner  ;  and 
whilst  leading  her  briskly  along,  his 
right  foot  came  in  contact  with  the 
leg  of  a  sofa,  which  gave  the  limb 
a  twist,  by  which  two  tendons  of  his 
foot  were  broken.  H\s  royal  high¬ 
ness  took  but  little  notice  of  it  that 
night;  but  in  the  morning  he  found 
it  so  much  worse,  as  to  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  assistance  of  sur¬ 
geons. 

ASIA. 

16.  The  American  journals  of 
the  4th  ult.  communicate  that  a 
dreadful  hurricane  was  experienced 
at  Madras  in  May.  The  storm, 
which  blew  directly  from  the  east, 
appeared  to  have  reached  its  great¬ 
est  force  at  eleven  at  night.  Trees 
were  in  every  direction  torn  up  by 
the  roots ;  the  doors  facing  that 
quarter  were  literally,  with  hinges, 
bolts,  &a  attached,  blown  into  the 
houses,  both  in  the  Fort,  Black 
Town,  and  the  gardens  on  the  plain, 
the  Mount  Vepery,  St.  Thome, 
and  the  adjacent  villages.  The 
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ships  at  anchor  in  Madras  roads 
were  mostly  driven  on  shore,  and 
lost. 

21.  A  person  viewing  the  me* 
nagerie  at  the  Tower  imprudently 
touched  the  paw  of  one  of  the  ti¬ 
gers,  which  seized  his  arm  with 
his  mouth,  and  drew  him  close  to 
the  den,  notwithstanding  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  two  or  three  other  men. 
He  was  at  length  liberated  from  the 
tiger  by  a  person’s  forcing  a  stick 
down  the  animal’s  throat.  His 
arm  was  dreadfully  lacerated. 

The  prince  regent  has  been 
pleased  to  command  that,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  brilliant  victory 
obtained  over  the  enemy  by  the  di¬ 
vision  under  lieut.-gen.  Graham,  at 
Barrosa,  the  several  general  offi¬ 
cers,  commanding  officers  of  corps 
and  detachments,  and  chiefs  of  mi¬ 
litary  departments,  present  on  that 
occasion,  should  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  bearing  a  medal  ;  which  has 
been  struck,  and  approved  of  by 
the  prince. 

A  society  lias  been  established  in 
the  metropolis,  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  prince  regent,  entitled 
iC  The  national  society  for  promo¬ 
ting'  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
the  principles  of  the  established 
church,  throughout  England  and 
Wales.”  The  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  president ;  the  archbishop 
of  York,  the  bishops  of  both  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  ten  temporal  peers  or 
privy  counsellors,  vice-presidents. 
A  committee  of  sixteen  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  president  and  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  who  are  members  ex  officio ) 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  society. 
The  system  of  education  practised 
by  Dr.  Bell,  at  Madras,  will  be 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  nation¬ 
al  society.  So  zealous  are  the  friends 
of  the  church  in  offering  their  sup¬ 
port  to  this  society,  that  the  univer¬ 
sities  ofOxford  and  Cambridge  have 

each 
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each  voted  500/.  from  the  public 
chest. 

DUBLIN. 

21 .  The  trial  of  Dr.  Sheridan  came 
on  this  day  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench.  The  attorney-general,  in 
along  speech,  remarked  upon  the 
tenour  and  tendency  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  aggregate  meeting  of 
catholics  9th  July  last,  of  which 
Dr.  Sheridan  was  the  chairman  ; 
and  after  explaining  the  intent  of 
the  convention  act,  concluded  by 
showing  the  applicability  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  case  of  the  traverser, 
Dr.  S. — Shepherd  and  Macdonald, 
officers  sent  by  the  magistrates  to 
attend  the  meeting,  were  severally 
examined.  The  former  stated  the 
two  first  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meeting,  and  that  he  took  minutes 
of  them  at  the  time,  and  made  a 
Written  report ;  both  which  were 
afterwards  delivered  to  the  magis¬ 
trates,  and  which  he  had  again  seen 
ten  days  before  the  trial.  The  lat¬ 
ter  had  also  taken  minutes,  which 
had  been  delivered  to  the  magis¬ 
trates.  But  neither  of  these  wit¬ 
nesses  could  swear  to  the  exact  terms 
of  the  second  resolution,  which  was 
said  to  appoint  five  persons  as  re¬ 
presentatives.  Captain  Huddleston, 
late  of  the  46th  regt.  an  English 
gentleman,  was  next  examined ;  and 
detailed  the  resolutions  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  July  9  last,  which,  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  were  in  writing: ;  but  it  was 
insisted,  that,  being  in  writing,  pa¬ 
role  evidence  could  not  in  the  first 
instance  Ire  entertained  of  their  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  that  the  crown  must  pre¬ 
viously  show  that  it  was  impossible 
to  produce  the  written  resolutions  ; 
and  that  Mr.  Hay,  the  secretary  of 
the  catholics,  ought  to  have  been 
summoned  to  produce  these  resolu¬ 
tions.  He  then  detailed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  general  committee 


of  the  9th  July,  upon  the  relevancy 
of  which  to  the  prosecution  the 
court  postponed  their  opinion.  The 
court  adjourned  till  next  day ;  when 
Dr.  Sheridan  was  acquitted,  and 
the  acquittal  was  received  with 
loud  and  continued  acclamations. 

An  act  of  parliament,  passed 
during  the  late  session,  empowers 
the  incumbent  of  any  living  to  bor¬ 
row  at  4  per  cent,  of  commission¬ 
ers  appointed  for,  that  purpose, 
twice  the  amount  of  the  next  an¬ 
nual  income  of  his  living,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  or  building  a 
new  parsonage  house  This  sum, 
however,  is  to  be  paid  by  instal¬ 
ments  in  20  years.  Should  the  in¬ 
cumbent  die  before  the  whole  is 
paid  off,  his  successor  is  bound  to 
discharge  what  remains.  Govern¬ 
ment  have  advanced  50,000/.  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  loans,  which  will  not  affect 
Queen  Anne’s  bounty.  All  appli¬ 
cations  are  to  be  made  through  the 
diocesan. 

24.  On  Friday  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council  met  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  office,  Whitehall,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  the  witnesses 
against,  the  persons  who  were 
brought  from  on  board  the  tender 
on  Thursday,  and  committed  tq 
Newgate  that  night,  on  a  charge  of 
having  been  found  in  the  service  of 
the  enemy  when  the  Isle  -of  France 
was  captured.  The  privy  coun¬ 
sellors  present  were  the  lord  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Yorke,  earl 
of  Liverpool,  viscount  Melville,  sir 
Wm.  Wynne,  the  chief  baron,  sir 
Wm.  Scott,  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
sir  James  Mansfield,  &c.  The  at¬ 
torney  and  solicitor  generals  at¬ 
tended.  After  some  deliberations 
the  investigation  of  the  charges 
was  not  gone  into.  These  men 
are  said  to  be  Irishmen.  They  are 
all  athletic,  good-looking  young 
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■men.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said, 
held  the  rank  of  petty  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  enemy.  One  of  them 
is  so  powerful  that  hewnsableto 
wrench  the  handcuffs  from  his 
wrists,  a  few  days  ago,  when  in 
confinement  on  board  one  of  our 
prison  ships.  They  were  hand¬ 
cuffed  in  pairs,  and  were  attended 
by  twelve  police  officers.  These 
men  seemed  to  be  in  very  good  spi¬ 
rits,  and  not  at  all  affected  by  their 
alarming  situation. 

26.  The  foreign  papers  have, 
for  some  time  past,  spoken  much  of 
the  invention  of  a  watchmaker  at 
Vienna,  who  had  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  flying  from  that  city  by 
the  aid  of  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
which  he  had  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  pair  of  wings,  and  by  which 
he  pretended  he  could  direct  his 
course  in  the  air.  An  article  from 
Vienna  states,  that  he  made  his  as¬ 
cent  on  the  1 5th  of  October  from 
that  city  ;  he  reached  an  extraordi¬ 
nary'  height,  and  night  coming  on 
was  soon  out  of  sight.  He  safely 
alighted  in  the  evening  near  Traut- 
mansdorf,  in  the  district  of  JBruk, 
on  the  Leythe. 

ITALY. 

28.  Accounts  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  at 
Athens,  of  a  recent  discovery  in 
the  Isle  of  Egina,  when  excavating 
the  earth  to  ascertain  the  Hyper- 
thral  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  PanbeHenius,  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  fragments  of  Pa¬ 
rian  marble  of  the  most  beautiful 
sculpture,  the  parts  of  which  nearly 
complete  sixteen  statues  between 
five  and  six  feet  in  height,  many -of 
them  in  powerful  action,  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  not  inferior  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  sculptures  of  the  Elgin  col¬ 
led  ion.  It  is  singular,  that  no  tra¬ 
veller  who  has  preceded  Mr.  C.  for 
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a  thousand  years  past,  should  have 
dug  three  feet  deep,  as  most  of 
these  have  been  found  thus  near  the 
surface. 

A  dreadful  explosion  took  place 
on  Wednesday  morning  about  ele¬ 
ven  o’clock,  at  the  powder-mills 
at  Waltham  Abbey.  The  concus¬ 
sion  was  distinctly  felt  in  and  round 
the  metropolis,  particularly  in  seve¬ 
ral  parts  of  the  city,  and  more  sen¬ 
sibly  in  Southwark,  at  Stepney, 
Plackney,  Blackwall,  and  Black- 
heath.  At  Stepney  we  understand 
that  a  mirror  of  plate-glass  was 
broken  by  the  shock  ;  at  Hackney 
several  panes  of  glass  were  forced  in, 
and  at  Blackwall  the  windows 
throughout  a  whole  street  were 
shattered.  Near  the  New-road, 
Mary-le-bone,  several  of  the  houses 
were  much  shaken,  and  the  labour¬ 
ers  who  Were  excavating  in  Mary- 
le-bone  Park  felt  the  ground  shake 
where  they  were  at  work.  About 
eight  persons  are  stated  to  have 
been  killed  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and 
much  mischief  done  by  the  explo¬ 
sion. 

30.  A  violent  shock  or  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  earth  was  felt  this 
morning,  between  two  and  three 
o’clock,  in  Portsmouth  and  the 
neighbouring  towns.  It  commen¬ 
ced  by  a  smart  shock,  which  is 
described  by  the  persons  who  felt 
it  as  very  alarming ;  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  whole  lurniture  of  the 
rooms  shook,  and.  the  handles  of 
the  drawers  rattled  against  the 
wood  :  the  bed  of  a  workman,  in 
the  water  works,  was  moved  four 
inches  from  the  wall.  The  shock 
was  followed  by  a  deep  rumbling 
noise,  like  that  of  a  waggon  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  street,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  after  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  It 
was  distinctly  perceived  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Havant, 
Emsworth,  Chichester,  Petworth, 

and 
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and  Bognor.  The  general  con¬ 
jecture  is,  that  an  earthquake  must 
have  happened  in  some  distant  spot. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  at  Lisbon,  the  concussion 
was  visibly  felt  there,  and  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  dock- yard  burst  open. 

DECEMBER. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY- 

D owning-street,  Dec.  1. 

Captain  Hill,  aide-de  camp  to 
lieut.-gen.  Hill,  arrived  this  day 
at  the  earl  of  Liverpool’s  office, 
with  a  dispatch,  addressed  to  his 
lordship  by  gen.  viscount  Welling¬ 
ton,  dated  Freneda,  Nov.  6,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

I  informed  your  lordship  in  my 
dispatches  of  the  23d  and  30th  of 
Oct.  of  the  orders  which  I  had 
given  to  lieut.-gen.  Hill  to  move 
into  Estremadura  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  with  his 
progress  to  the  28th  October.  He 
marched  on  the  27th  by  Aldea  del 
Cano  to  Alcuesca;  and  on  the  28th, 
in  the  morning,  surprised  the  ene¬ 
my’s  troops,  under  gen.  Girard, 
at  Arroyo  del  Molino,  and  dispers¬ 
ed  the  division  of  infantry  and  the 
cavalry  which  had  been  employed 
under  the  command  of  that  general, 
taking  gen.  Brune  rand  the  due 
d’Aremberg,  and  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  prisoners,  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  See.  &c.  and 
having:  killed  many  in  the  action 

O  J 

with  the  enemy,  and  in  the  subse¬ 
quent-  pursuit.  General  Girard 
escaped  wounded  ;  and  by  all  ac¬ 
counts  which  I  have  received,  ge¬ 
neral  Dubrocoski  was  killed.  [His 
lordship  concludes  with  high  com¬ 
mendations  of  the  zeal  and  ability 
of  lieut.-gen.  Hill,  with  the  gal¬ 
lantry  and  discipline  of  the  officers 
and  troops,  and  recommending 
capt.  Hill,  the  general’s  brother, 
to  lord  Liverpool’s  protection.] 
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Merida ,  Oct.  30.' 

My  lord,  In  pursuance  of  the 
instructions  which  I  received  from 
your  lordship,  I  put  a  portion  of 
the  troops  under  my  orders  in  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  22d  inst.  from  their 
cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Portalegre,  and  advanced  with 
them  towards  the  Spanish  frontier. 
[The  general  proceeds  to  state, 
that  on  the  23d  the  head  of  the 
column  reached  Albuquerque  ;  on 
the  24th,  Aliseda ;  on  the  25th, 
the  conde  de  Penne  Villamur  made 
a  reconnoissance  with  his  cavalry, 
and  drove  the,  enemy  from  Arroyo 
del  Puerco  ;  on  the  26th  the  troops 
arrived  at  Malpartida,  which  place 
the  enemy  had  left  for  Caceres, 
followed  by  the  2d  hussars,  who 
skirmished  with  his  rear-guard.  On 
the  27th,  gen.  Hill  learning  on  his 
march  to  Torre  Mocha,  that  the 
enemy  had  quitted  that  place,  and 
halted  his  main  body  at  Arroyo  del 
Molino,  leaving  a  rear  guard  at 
Albala,  being  quite  ignorant  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  allies,  he 
made  a  forced  march  to  Alcuesca, 
where  the  troops  were  placed,  so 
as  to  be  out  of  sight  of'  the  enemy, 
and  no  fires  were  allowed  to  he 
made.  The  general  had  previously 
determined  to  surprise  or  to  bring 
him  to  action.  The  account  then 
proceeds]  : — The  troops  moved 
from  their  bivouac  near  Alcuesca, 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  28th,  in  one.  column  right 
in  front,  direct  -on  Arroyo  del 
Molino.  „ 

As  the  day  dawmed,  a  violent 
Storm  of  rain  and  thick  mist  came 
on,  under  cover  of  which  the 
columns  advanced  in  the  direction 
and  in  the  order  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  them,  The  left 
column  under  the  command  of 
lieut.-col.  Stewart  marched  direct 
updn  the  town;  the,  71st,  one 
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company  of  the  60th,  and  the  92d 
regiment  at  quarter  distance  ;  and 
the  50th  in  close  column,  some¬ 
what  in  the  rear,  with  the  guns  as 
a  reserve*  The  right  column  under 
maj.-gen.  Howard,  having  the  39th 
regiment  as  a  reserve,  broke  off  to 
the  right,  so  as  to  turn  the  enemy’s 
left ;  and,  having  gained  about 
the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot  to 
that  flank,  it  marched  in  a  cirpular 
direction  upon  the  further  point  of 
the  crescent  on  the  mountain  above 
mentioned.  The  cavalry,  under 
lieut.-gen.  sir  W.  Erskine,  moved 
between  the  two  columns  of  infan¬ 
try,  ready  to  act  in  front,  or  move 
round  either  of  them,  as  occasion 
might  require.  The  advance  of 
our  columns  was  unperceived  by 
the  enemy  until  they  approached 
very  near,  at  which  moment  he 
was  filing  out  of  the  town  upon  the 
Merida  road ;  the  rear  of  his  co¬ 
lumn,  some  of  his  cavalry,  and 
part  of  his  baggage,  being  still  in 
it ;  one  brigade  of  his  infantry  had 
marchedfor  Medellin  an  hour  before 
day-light.  The  71st  and  92d  re¬ 
giments  charged  into  the  town  with 
cheers,  and  drove  the  enemy  every 
where  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
having  a  few  of  their  men  cut 
down  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry. 
The  enemy’s  infantry  which  had 
got  out  of  the  town  had,  by  the 
time  these  regiments  got  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  it,  formed  into  two 
squares,  with  tthe  cavalry  on  their 
left ;  the  whole  were  posted  between 
the  Merida  and  Medellin  roads, 
fronting  Alcuesca  ;  the  right 
square  being  formed  within  half/ 
musket  shut  of  the  town,  the  gar- 
den-walls  of  which  were  promptly 
lined  by  the  71st  light  infantry, 
while  the  92d  regiment  filed  out 
and  formed  line  on  their  right,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  enemy’s  right 
flank,  which  was  much  annoyed 


by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  71st. 
In  the  mean  time  one  wing  of  the 
50th  regiment  occupied  the  town, 
and  secured  the  prisoners  ;  and  the 
other  wing,  along  with  the  three 
six-pounders,  skirted  the  outside  ot 
it  ;  the  artillery,  as  soon  as  within 
range,  firing  with  great  effect  upon 
the  squares. 

Whilst  the  enemy  was  thus  oc¬ 
cupied  on  his  right,  maj.-gen. 
Howard’s  column  continued  mov¬ 
ing  round  his  left ;  and  our  cavalry 
advancing,  and  crossing  the  head 
of  their  column,  cut  off  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry  from  his  infantry, 
charged  it  repeatedly,  and  put  it 
to  the  rout.  The  .1 3th  light  dra¬ 
goons  at  Nthe  same  time  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  enemy’s  artillery. 
One  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
two  squadrons  of  the  2d  hussars, 
and  one  of  the  9th  light  dragoons, 
were  particularly  gallant;  the  latter 
commanded  by  capt.  Gore,  the 
whole  under  major  Bussche  of  the 
hussars.  I  ought  previously  to 
have  mentioned,  that  the  British 
cavalry  having,  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  and  the  badness 
of  the  road,  been  somewhat  delay¬ 
ed,  the  Spanish  cavalry,  under  the 
count  cfe  Penne  Villamur,  was,  on 
this  occassion,  the  first  to  form 
upon  the  plain,  and  engaged  the 
enemy  until  the  British  were  en¬ 
abled  to  come  up.  The  enemy 
was  now  in  full  retreat ;  but  major- 
gen.  Howard’s  column  having 
gained  the  point  to  which  it  was 
directed,  and  the  left  column  gain¬ 
ing  fast  upon  him,  he  had  no  re¬ 
source  but  to  surrender,  or  disperse 
and  ascend  the  mountain.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  latter,  and  ascending 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ascent,  and  which  might  have  been 
deemed  inaccessible,  was  followed 
closely  by  the  28th  and -3 1-th  regi¬ 
ments  ;  whilst  the  39th  regiment 
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and  col.  Ashworth’s  Portuguese  in- 

© 

fantry,  followed  round  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  by  the  Truxillo  road, 
to  take  him  a  main  in  flank.  At  the 

c ' 

same  time  brig.-gen.  Morillo’s  in¬ 
fantry  ascended  to  the  left  with  the 
same  view.  As  maybe  imagined, 
the  enemy’s  troops  wer,e  by  this 
tin  e  in  the  utmost  panic  ;  his  ca¬ 
valry  was  hying  in  every  direction, 
the  infantry  threw  away  their  arms, 
and  the  only  effort  of  either  was  to 
escape.  The  troops  under  maj.- 
gen.  Howard’s  command,  as  -well 
as  those  he  had  sent  round  the  point 
of  the  mountain,  pursued  them 
over  the  rocks,  making  prisoners 
at  every  step,  until  his  own  men 
became  so  exhausted  and  few  in 
number,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  halt  .and  secure  the  prison¬ 
ers,  and  leave  the  further  pursuit 
to  the  Spanish  infantry  under  gen. 
Morillo ;  who,  from  the  direction 
in  which  they  had  ascended,  had 
now  become  the  most  advanced  ; 
the  force  gen.  Girard  had  with  him 
at  the  commencement,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  2500  infantry  and  600  ca¬ 
valry,  being  at  this  time  totally 
dispersed.  In  the  course  of  these 
operations,  brig.-gen.  Campbell’s 
brigade  of  Portuguese  infantry 
(the  4th  and  10  regiments)  and 
the  18th  Portuguese  infantry  join¬ 
ed  from  Casa  de  Don  Antonio, 
where  they  had  halted  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
judged  they  could  no  longer  be  re¬ 
quired  at  the  scene  of  action,  I  de¬ 
tached  them  with  the  brigade,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  50th,  7  i  st,  and  92d 
regiments,  and  maj.-gen.  Long’s 
brigade  of  cavalry,  towards  Meri¬ 
da.  They  reached  St.  Pedro  that 
night,  and  entered  Merida  this 
morning ;  the  enemy  having,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  retreated 
from  hence  in  .great  alarm  to  Al- 
mendralego,  The  count  de  Penne 
1811. 


Villamur  formed  the  advanced' 
guard  with  his  cavalry,  and  had 
entered  the  town  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  British. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of 
these  operations  I  need  not  point 
cut  to  your  lordship;  their 'imme¬ 
diate  result  is  the  capture  of  one 
general  of  cavalry  (Brune),  one 
colonel  of  cavalry  (the  prince 
d’Aremberg),  one  lieut.-colonel 
(chief  of  the  etat-major),  one 
aide-de-camp  of  gen,  Girard,  two 
lieut.-colonels,  one  commissaire  de 
guerre,  30  captains  and  inferior 
officers,  and  upwards  of  1000  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  already  sent  off  under  an 
escort  to  Fortalegre  :  the  whole  of 
the  enemy’s  artillery,  baggage,  and 
commissariat,  some  magawnes  of 
corn,  which  he  had  collected  at 
Caceres  and  Merida,  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  money  which  he  had 
levied  on  the  former  town,  besides 
the  total  dispersion  of  gen.  Girard’s 
corps.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in. 
killed  must  also  have  been  severe, 
while  that  on  our  side  was  compa¬ 
ratively  trifling,  as  appears  by  the 
accompanying  return,  in  which 
your  lordshi  p  will  lament  to  see  the 
name  of  lieut.  Strenuwitz,  aide- 
de  camp  of  lieut.-gen.  sir  W.  Ers- 
kine,  whose  extreme  gallantry  led 
him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  and  occasioned  his  being 
taken  prisoner. 

[Gen.  Plill  concludes  his  letter 
with  warm  praises  of  the  admirable 
conduct,  patience,  and  good  will, 
shown  by  all /ranks  during  forced 
marches  in  the  worst  weather.] 

R.  IfflLL. 

P.  vS.  Since  writing  the  above 
report,  a  good  many  more  prison¬ 
ers  have  been  made  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  bat  the  whole  will  amount  to 
13  or  1400.  Brig.-gen.  Morillo 
has  just  returned  from  the  pursuit 
(L)  of 
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of  the  dispersed,  whom  he  follow¬ 
ed  for  .eight  leagues.  He  reports, 
that  besides-  those  killed  in  the 
plain,  upwards  of  600  dead  were 
found  m  the  woods  and  mountains. 
Gen.  Girard  escaped  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Serena,  with  200  or  300 
men,  mostly  without  arms,  and  is 
stated  by  liis  own  aide-de-camp 
to  be  wounded. 

Return  of  killed,  ^rounded  and, 
missing, — Total  British  loss,  7  rank 
and  lile,  5  horses,  killed  ;  1  lie'ut.- 
colonel,  2  majors*  4  captains,  4 
serjeants,  47  rank  and  fie,  11 
horses,  wounded ;  1  general  staff 
missing. 

Portuguese  loss,  6  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

4.  The  Saldanha  frigate,  of  32 
guns,  with  the  honourable  capt. 
Pakenham,  and  the  whole  of  the 
crew,  -were  lost  this  night  off  Lough 
Swilley,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
She  had  sailed  from  Lough  Swilley 
a  few  days  before,  with  the  Talbot 
in  company ;  and  were  returning 
into  the  Lough,  when  the  Saldanha 
struck — not  a  soul  saved  !  One 
man  got  to  land,  but  so  weak  lie 
could  not  speak,  and  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  Capt.  Pakenh ana’s  body 
and  above  200  of  the  brave  fel¬ 
lows  have  been  washed  on  shore. — 
There  is  another  wreck  lying  be¬ 
side  the  Saldanha. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  FXTKAORD1- 

NARJf  • 

Downing- street,  Dec.  16. 

Capt.  Tylden,  military  secretary 
to  lieut.-gen.  sir  Samuel  Auchmn- 
ty,  arrived  this  day  with  dispatches, 
addressed  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
by  lord  Minto  and  sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies  : 

IVeltevreede,  Auv.  31. 

My  lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 


lordship’s  dispatches  of  the  4th  of 
September  last,  which  reached  me 
after  landing  on  this  island, — As 
the  expedition  against  Java  was 
undertaken  by  directions  from  the 
right  lion,  lord  Minto,  governor 
general  of  India,  he  has  required 
me  to  detail  to -him  the  operations 
br  the  troops.  Your  lordship  will, 
however,  I  trust,  pardon  the  liber¬ 
ty  I  take  in  enclosing  a  copy  of  my 
letter,  and  will  permit  me  to  add 
the  following  general  report.— We 
landed  on  the  4th  instant,  within 
12  miles  of  Batavia,  which  was 
taken  possession  of  on  the  8th, 
without  opposition.  On  the  10th, 
the  troops  had-  a  sharp  affair  at 
Weltevreede,  with  the  elite  of  gen. 
Jan sens’s  armv,  which  terminated 
in  driving  them  into  their -strong 
position  at  Cornelis.  On  the  20th 
we  assaulted  die  works  at  Corne¬ 
lis,  which  were  carried,  and  the 
whole  army,  upwards  of  10,000 
disciplined  men,  were  either  killed, 
taken,  or  dispersed,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  small  party  of  horse 
that  escaped  '  with  gen.  Jansens, 
We  killed  about  2000,  took  'three 
generals,  and  5000  prisoners,  and 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  whole 
country  west  of  Cheribon. — I 
have  directed  my  military  secre¬ 
tary,  capt.  Tylden,  to  wait  on 
your  lordship  with  this  dispatch  ; 
and  1  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  him 
for  such  further  particulars  as  your 
lordship  may  be  desirous  of  being 
acquainted  with. 

S.  Auchmuty,  lieut.-gen. 

N.  B.  The  inclosure  alluded  to 
is  the  dispatch  from  sir  S.  Auch¬ 
muty  to  lord  Minto,  printed  with 
the  subsequent  inclosures. 

Batavia,  Sept.  2. 

My  lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
submit  to  your  lordship  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  honourable  the 
court  of  directors,  of  the  1st  of 

September, 
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September,  inclosing  his  excellency- 
sir  S.  Auchmutv’s  report  of  mili¬ 
tary  proceedings  in  Java,  to  the 
SI  st  of  August.  Your  lordship 
will  observe  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  conquest  of  Java  is  already 
substantially  accomplished,  al¬ 
though  the  operations  of  the  army 
have  not  hitherto  been  directed  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  island. 
But  a  powerful  force  is  now  em¬ 
barking  against  Sourabaya,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crews  of 
two  French  frigates*  the  enemy 
has  only  a  small  body  of  native 
troops.  The  armament  which  is 
now  proceeding  under  the  personal 
command  of  his  excellency  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  which 
may  reach  its  destination  in  10  days, 
cannot  fail  of  overpowering  any 
resistance  the  enemy  may  make,  if 
any  should  be  attempted,  and  fi¬ 
nally  terminating  the  contest  in 
Java.  An  empire  which  for  two 
centuries  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  power,  prosperity,  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  respected  states  of  Europe, 
has  been  thus  wrested  from  the 
short  usurpation  of  the  French 
government,  added  to  the  dominion 
of  the  British  crown,  and  convert¬ 
ed  from  a  seat,  of  hostile  machina¬ 
tion  and  commercial  competition 
into  an  augmentation  of  British 
power  and  prosperity.  For  this 
signal,  and,  as  your  lordship  will 
collect  from  the  inclosed  docu¬ 
ments,  this  -most  splendid  and  il¬ 
lustrious  service,  Great  Britain  is 
indebted  to  the  truly  British  intre¬ 
pidity  of  as  brave  an  army  as  ever 
did  honour  to  our  country  ;  to  the 
professional  skill  and  spirit  ol  their 
officers  ;  and  to  the  wisdom,  deci¬ 
sion,  and  firmness  of  the  eminent 
man  who  directed  their  courage, 
and  led  them  to  victory.  Your 
lordship  will,  I  am  sure,  share 


with  me  the  gratifying  reflection, 
that  by  the  successive  reductions  of 
the  French  islands  and  Java,  the 
British  nation  has  neither  an  enemy 
nor  a  rival  left  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Cape  Horn, 
a:  into. 

Head  quarters ,  Weltevreede ,  Hug.  31. 

My  lord,*— After  a  short  but 
arduous  campaign,  the  troops  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  place  under 
my  orders  have  taken  the  capital  of 
Java,  have  assaulted  and  carried 
the  enemy’s  formidable  works  at 
Cornells,  have  defeated  and  di¬ 
spersed  their  collected  force,  and 
have  driven  them  from  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Bantam  and  Jacatra. 
This  brilliant  success  over  a  well- 
appointed  and  disciplined  force, 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and 
in  every  respect  well  equipped,  is 
the  result  of  the  great  zeal,  gallan¬ 
try,  and  discipline  of  the  troops; 
qualities  which  they  have  possessed 
in  a  degree  certainly  never  surpass¬ 
ed.  It  is  my  duty  to  lay  before 
your  lordship  t;he  details  of  their 
success ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  do  them  the  justice  they  deserve, 
or  to  express  how  much  their  coun¬ 
try  is  indebted  to  them  for  their 
great  exertions.  [Here  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  gives  a  full  account 
of  all  the  preliminary  operations, 
and  then  adds]  The  enemy  was 
under  arms,  and  prepared  for  the 
combat ;  and  gen.  Jansens,  the 
commander  in  chief,  \yas  in  the 
redoubt  where  it  commenced.  Col. 
Gillespie,  alter  a  long  detour 
through  a  dose  and  intricate  coun¬ 
try,  came  on  their  advance*  routed 
it  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  rapidity 
never  surpassed,  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  grape  and  musquetry,  possessed 
himself  of  the  advanced  redoubt 
No.  3.  He  passed  the  bridge  with 
the  fugitives,  under  a  tremendous 
fire ;  and  assaulted,  and  carried 
'  (L  2)  with 
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with  the  bayonet,  the  redoubt  No.  4, 
after  a  most  obstinate  resistance. 
Here  the  two  divisions  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  separated.  Col.  Gibbs  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  right,  and  with  the  59th 
and  part  of  the  78th,  who  had  now 
forced  their  way  in  front,  carried 
the  redoubt  No.  i.  A  tremendous 
explosion  of  the  magazine  of  this 
work  (whether  accidental  or  de¬ 
signed  is  not  ascertained)  took 
place  at  the  instant  of  its  capture, 
and  destroyed  a  number  of  gallant 
officers  and  men,  who  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  were  crowded  on  its  ramparts, 
which  the  enemy  had  abandoned. 
The  redoubt  No.  2,  against  which 
lieut.-col.  McLeod’s  attack  was  di¬ 
rected,  was  carried  in  as  gallant 
a  style  :  and,  I  lament  to  state, 
that  most  gallant  and  experienced 
officer  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory. 
The  front  of  the  position  was  now 
open,  and  the  troops  rushed  in  from 
every  quarter. 

During  the  operations  on  the 
right,  col.  Gillespie  pursued'  his 
advantage  to  the  left,  carrying  the 
enemy’s  redoubts  towards  the  rear ; 
and,  being  joined  by  lieut.-col. 
M‘Leod,  of  the  59th,  with  part  of 
that  corps,  he  directed  him  to  at¬ 
tack  the  park  of  artillery which 
that  officer  carried  in  a  most  mas¬ 
terly  manner,  putting  to  flight  a 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  that 
formed  and  attempted  to  defend  it. 
A  sharp  fire  of  musquetry  was  now 
kept  up  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  taken  post  in  the 
lines  in  front  of  Fort  Cornells ;  but 
were  driven  from  them,  the  foit 
taken,  and  the  enemy  completely 
.  dispersed.  They  were  pursued  by 
col.  Gillespie,  with  the  14th  regi¬ 
ment,  a  party  of  sepoys,  and  the 
seamen  from  the  batteries  under 
capt.  Sayer,  of  the  royal  navy. 
By  this  time  the  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery  had  effected  a  passage 


through  the  lines,  the  fgrmer  com¬ 
manded  by  major  Travers,  and  the 
latter  by  capt.  Noble  ;  and,  with 
the  gallant  colonel  at  their  head, 
the  pursuit  was  continued  till  the 
whole  of  the  enemy’s  army  was 
killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 

Major  Tule’s  attack  was  equally 
spirited ;  but,  after  routing  the 
enemy’s  force  at  Camporg  May- 
lay  o,  and  killing  many  of  them, 
he  found  the  bridge  on  fire,  and 
was  unable  to  penetrate  further. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a 
return  of  the  loss  sustained,  from 
our  landing  on  the  4th  to  the  26lh 
inclusive  :  sincerely  I  lament  its  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  many  valuable  and 
able  officers  that  have  unfortunately 
fallen :  but,  when  the  prepared 
state  of  the  enemy,  their  numbers, 
and  the  strength  of  their  positions, 
are  considered,  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  deemed  heavier  than  might  be 
expected.  Theirs  has  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  it.  In  the  action  of  the 
26th,  the  numbers  killed  were  im¬ 
mense  ;  but  it  has  been  impossible 
to  form  any  accurate  statement  of 
the  amount.  About  one  thotsariti 
have  been  buried  in  the  works, 
multitudes  were  cut  down  in  the 
retreat,  the  rivers  were  choked  up 
with  dead,  and  the  huts  and  woods 
were  filled  with  the  wounded,  who 
have  since  expired.  We  have  ta¬ 
ken  near  five  thousand  prisoners, 
among  whom  are  three  general  of¬ 
ficers,  thirty-four  field  officers,  se¬ 
venty  captains,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  subaltern  officers.  Gen. 
Jansens  made  his  escape  with  diffi¬ 
culty  during  the  action,  and  rcach- 
cd  Buitenzorg,v  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  with  a  few  cavalry,  the  sole 
remains  of  an  army  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men.  This  place  he  has  since 
evacuated,  and  fled  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  A  detachment  of  our  troops 
is  in  possession  of  it. 


The 
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The  superior  discipline  and  in¬ 
vincible  courage  which  have  so 
highly  distinguished  the  British  ar¬ 
my  were  never  more  fully  display¬ 
ed  ;  and  I  have  the  heartfelt  plea¬ 
sure  to  add,  that  they  have  not 
been  clouded  by  any  acts  of  insub¬ 
ordination. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a 
copy  of  the  orders  I  have  directed 
to  be  issued,  thanking  the  troops  in 
general  for  their  services,  and  par¬ 
ticularizing  some  of  the  officers, 
who,  from  their  rank  or  situations, 
were  more  fortunate  than  their 
equally  gallant  companions,  in  op¬ 
portunities  of  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves,  and  serving  their  sovereign 
and  their  country.  But  I  mpst  not 
omit  noticing  to  your  lordship  tire 
very  particular  merit  of  col.  Gilles¬ 
pie,  to  whose  assistance  in  planning 
the  principal  attack,  and  to  whose 
gallantry,  energy,  and  judgement 
in  executing  it,  the  success  is  great¬ 
ly  to  be  attributed. 

* 

To  the  general  staff  of  the  army, 
as  well  as  my  own  staff,  I  feel  my¬ 
self  particularly  indebted.  The 
professional  knowledge,  zeal,  and 
activity  of  col.  Eden,  qu  arte  rum  as¬ 
ter-general,  have-  been  essentially 
useful  to  me  ;  hut  I  cannot  express 
how  much  1  have  benefited  by  the 
able  assistance  and  laborious  exer¬ 
tions  of  col.  Agriew,  the  adjutant- 
general,  an  officer  whose  active  and 
meritorious  services  nave  frequent¬ 
ly  attracted  the  notice  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  governments  in 
India. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  I 
assure  your  lordship,  that  I  have 
received  the  most  cordial  support 
from  the  hon.  rear-admiral  Stopford 
and  commodore  Broughton, during 
the  period  of  their  commanding 
the  squadron.  The  former  was 
pleased  to  allow  a  body  of  500 
seamen,  under  that  valuable  officer 
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capt.  Sayer,  of  the  Leda,  to  assist 
at  our  batteries.  Their  services 
were  particularly  useful  ;  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  you, 
that  both  the  artillery  and  engineers 
were  actuated  by  the  same  zeal,  in 
performing  their  respective  duties, 
that  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all 
ranks  and  departments, — though, 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  means  at 
their  disposal,  their  operations  were 
unavoidably  embarrassed  with  un¬ 
common  difficulties. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

S.  Auchmuty,  lieut.-gen. 
(A  true  copy.) 

T.  Raffles,  secretary  to  gov.  gen. 
The  right  hon.  lord  Minto,gov.gen.  fsV. 
General  return  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  of  the 
army  commanded  by  his  excel¬ 
lency  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
since  its  landing  on  the  island  of 
Java  on  the  4th  of  August,  1  Ml  ] , 
till  the  26th  of  August,  1811  ; 
since  when  no  casualties  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

He  ad-quarter s  near  Bat avia ,  Aug.  .31. 

Total  killed,  Europeans,  1  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel,  3  captains,  9  lieu¬ 
tenants,  2  ensigns,  2  staft-serjeants, 
6  seijeants,  91  rank  and  file;  Na¬ 
tives,  2  jemindars,  2  havildars,  23 
rank  and  file. 

Total  wounded,  Europeans,  3 
lieutenant-colonels,  2  majors,  14 
captains,  36  lieutenants,  7  ensigns, 

1  stafF-serjeant,  32  serjeants,  2  drum¬ 
mers,  513  rank  and  file  ;  Natives, 

2  subildars  or  serangs,  4  jemih- 
dars,  9  havildars,  I  drummer,  107 
rank  and  file. 

Total  missing,  13  rank  and  file. 
Total  horses,  14  killed;  21 
wounded;  3  missing. 

P.  A.  Agnew,  adj.-gen. 

SANGUINARY  MURDERS. 

8.  The  family  of  Mr.  T.  Marr, 
silk-mercer,  29,  RatciifFe  High- 
(L  3)  way, 
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way,  consisting  of  himself,  his 
wife,  an  infant  son  14  weeks  old, 
and  an  apprentice — was  found 
njurdered  between  twelve  and  one 
on  Sunday  morning.  It  appears 
from  the  deposition  of  the  ser¬ 
vant  girl,  that  she  was  sent  out 
on  Saturday  night  about  twelve, 
to  purchace  oysters  for  supper, 
and  to  pay  the  baker’s  bill ;  in  a- 
bout  20  minutes  she  returned,  but 
found  the  shutters  closed,  the  door 
fast,  and  no  appearence  of  light. 
Alarmed  at  not  obtaining  admit¬ 
tance,  she  imparted  her  fears  to  a 
•watchman,  and  Mr.  Murray,  pawn¬ 
broker,  the  next-door  neighbour  : 
the  latter  immediately  made  his 
way  into  Mr.  Marr’shouse,  through 
the  back  doer,  which  was  open  : 
on  the  landing-place  he  was  struck 
with  the  horrid  spectacle  of  James 
Gohen,  an  apprentice,  14  years  of 
age,  lying  on  his  lace  at  the 
further  part  of  the  shop,  with  his 
brains  knocked  out,  part  of  them 
actually  covering  the  ceiling.  He 
immediately  called  out  for  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  on  further  search,  Mrs. 
Marr  was  found  lying  on  the  floor 
near  the  street-door,  and  Mr.  Marr 
behind  the  counter,  both  weltering 
in  their  blood  from  dreadful  wounds 
about  the  head,  but  without  any 
signs  of  life.  Even  a  child  in  the 
cradle,  not  four  months  old,  found 
in  its  infancy,  innocence,  and  inca¬ 
pacity  of  impeaching  the  assassins, 
no  protection  from  their  baibarous 
hands.  It  was  discovered  with  its 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear !  With 
such  silence  were  these  murders 
committed,  that  not  the  least  noise 
was  heard  by  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  except  Mr.  Murray,  who 
heard  a  noise  which  appeared  to  be 
on  the  shop  floor,  and  resembled 
the  pulling  of*  a  chain,  and  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  as  if  proceeding 
from  the  fear  of  correction,  like 


a  boy’s  or  woman’s.  The  watch¬ 
man  reports  that  a  little  after 
twelve,  he  found  some  of  the  win¬ 
dow-shutters  not  fastened,  and  call¬ 
ed  to  those  he  heard  within  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  it,  and  received 
for  answer,  “  We  know  it.”  This 
answer  must  have  been  given  by 
the  murderers,  after  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  work  of  death ! 
The  murders  must  have  been  per¬ 
petrated  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
— a  short  space  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  such  atrocious  deeds! 
To  this  cause  it  may  be  attributed 
that  nothing  was  taken  from  the 
house,  though  152/.  in  cash  were 
found  in  a  tin  box,  besides  four  or 
live  pounds  in  change  in  Mr.  Marr’s 
pockets.  The  ill-fated  heads  of 
this  family  were  under  25  years  of 
age,  and  had  been  married  only 
two  years.  The  assassin’s  left  be¬ 
hind  them  a  large  shipwright’s  maul 
or  mallet,  its  head  weighing  two 
or  three  pounds,  and  its  handle 
about  three  feet  long ;  a  ripping 
chisel  of  iron,  18  inches  long'; 
and  a  wooden  mallet,  about  four 
inches  square,  with  a  handle  of 
about  18  inches. — A  coroner’s 
inquest  was  held  on  Thursday  the 
10th  instant,  who  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  “  Wilful  murder  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown.” 

Between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  on  Thursday  night,  Dec. 
19,  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Gravel  Lane  was  alarmed  by  a 
cry  of  murder  from  a  person  in 
his  shirt,  at  No.  81,  who  was  de¬ 
scending  from  a  two-pair  of  stairs 
window  by  the  sheets  of  his  bed 
knotted  together.  On  his  reaching 
the  bottom,  he  informed  those  who 
were  assembled,  that  murderers 
were  in  the  house,  committing 
dreadful  acts  of  blood  on  the  whole 
family. — An  alarm  was  instantly 

given. 
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given,  and  two  resolute  men,  one 
named  Ludgate  and  the  other 
H  awse,  armed  themselves  and 
broke  open  the  door,  when,  horrid 
to  relate  !  they  first  found  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house  and  the  maid¬ 
servant  lying  one  on  the  other  by 
the  kitchen  fire  .quite  dead,  with 
their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear. — 
On  continuing  their  search,  they 
proceeded  to  the  cellar,  where  they 
found  the  master  of  the  house  quite 
dead,  one  cf  his  legs  broken,  and  . 
his  head  nearly  severed  from  his 
body.  The  scene  of  this  bloody 
deed  was  the  King’s  Arms  public- 
house  ;  and  the  unfortunate  per¬ 
sons  murdered  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williamson  (the  landlord  and  land¬ 
lady),  and  their  maid-servant,  an 
Irish  girl.  The  person  who  de¬ 
scended  from  the  window  is  named 
Turner  ;  he  was  a  lodger,  and  de¬ 
posed  before  the  magistrates  that 
he  returned  home  about  eleven  on 
Thursday  night ;  the  family  were 
at  supper ;  he  wished  them  a  good 
night,  and  went  to  bed  : — he  slept 
about  half  an  hour,  when  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  cry  of  a  TV  e  shall 
all  be  murdered  ! ”  He  cautiously 
went  down  stairs,  and  looking 
thiough  the  glass  window  of  the 
tap-room,  saw  a  powerful  well- 
made  man,  six  feet  high,  and  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  drab  shaggy  bear-skin  coat, 
stopping  over  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Williamson,  apparently  rifling  her 
pockets.  His  ears  were  then  assailed 
by  the  deep  sighs  of  a  person  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Terrified  beyond 
description,  he  inn  up  stairs,  and 
not  being  able  to  find  the  trap. door, 
he  went  back  to  His  own  room,  and 
escaped  quite  naked,  as  above 
mentioned. — The  niece  was  in  a 
sound  sleep  during  the  whole  time 
the  murders  were  perpetrating. — 
It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Williamson’s 
appearance,  that  he  must  have 
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made  a  vigorous  resistance.  The 
house  of  u  the  decesed  was  not 
two  streets  distance  from  that 
of  Mr.  Marr ;  and  in  the  rear  of 
both  is  a  large  piece  of  waste 
ground,  belonging  to  the  London 
Dock  company,  which  seems  to 
have  been,  on  both  occasions,  pe¬ 
culiarly  favourable  to  the  escape 
of  the  murderers.  At  the  coro¬ 
ner’s  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the 
Williamsons,  the  coroner  (Mr. 
Unwin),  previously  to  taking  the 
depositions  of  the  several  witnesses, 
delivered  the  following  excellent 
charge  to  the  jury  : 

“  The  frequent  instances  of  mur¬ 
der  committed  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  metropolis,  which  no  vigi¬ 
lance  has  been  sucessful  to  detect  ; 
in  a  vicinity  where  the  population 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  greatly  preponderates,  in¬ 
creased  by  the  number  of  strangers 
and  seamen  discharged  from  time 
to  time  at  the  East  and  West  India 
and  London  docks,  and  the  influx 
of  foreign  sailors  from  all  parts  of 
-the  globe — imperiously  call  for  the 
solemn  attention  of  those  more 
immediately  intrusted  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  government ;  for 
the  late  and  present  murders  are  a 
disgrace  to  ■  the  country,  and  al¬ 
most  a  reproach  on  civilization  : 
while  the  exertions  of  the  police, 
with  the  ordinary  power  of  the 
parochial  officers,  are  found  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  protect  men’s  persons 
from  the  hand  of  violence;  and 
the  coroner  has  to  record  'the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  without 
the  possibility  of  delivering  the 
perpetrators  to  justice  and  punish¬ 
ment  ;  our  houses  are  no  longer 
our  castles,  and  we  are  unsafe  in 
our  beds.  These  observations, 
strong’  as  they  are,  will  be  found 
warranted  by  the  events  which  have 
lately  taken  place  within  a  short 
(L  4>)  i  distance 
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distance  from  the  spot  where  we 
are  now  met,  and  by  the  nume¬ 
rous  verdicts  of  Wilful  Murder 
which,  during  the  last  three  months, 
have  teen  returned  by  juries 
against  persons  unknown,  not  one 
Oi  which  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Until  some  more  appropriate  reme¬ 
dy  be  pointed  out,  it  appears  ad¬ 
visable,  in  the  present  agitation  of 
the  public  mind,  that  parties  of 
the  military,  under  the  direction 
of  the  civil  power,  selected  from 
the  militia  or  the  guards,  should 
patrole  this  district  during  thenight. 

our  verdict,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  will, 
?n  these  cases,  be  given  generally  on 
the  evidence,  as  the  perpetrators 
are  unknown  ;  but  it  may  be  hoi  ed, 
by  the  aid  of  that  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  which  seldom  permits  mur¬ 
der,  in  this  life,  to  go  unpunished, 
with  the  exertions  "which  will  be 
used,  these  inhuman  monsters  n  ay 
be  discovered  and  brought  to  jus¬ 
tice.  Your  verdict  will  be  “  Wil¬ 
ful  murder  against  some  persons 
unknown.57 

Large  rewards,  amounting  to 
nearly  loOO/,  have  been  offered  for 
th'e  discovery  of  the  murderers,  by 
government,  and  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  &c.  Several  persons 
have  been  examined  on  suspicion; 
and  very  strong  evidence  has  been 
adduced  against  an  Irish  sailor, 

'  named  John  Williams,  alias  Mur¬ 
phy.  This  man?  it  appears,  lodged 
at  the  Pcap-tree  public-house,  kept 
by  Mrs.  Vermilloe,  from  which 
the  very  maul  Mr.  Marr7s  family 
weremassacred  with  had  been  miss¬ 
ing.  Jt  had  been  left  there  by  John 
Peterson,  a  ship-carpenter,  with  a 
chest  of  tools,  *ill  of  which  were 
marked  J.  P,  The  maul  was 
taken  by  the  magistrates  to  New¬ 
gate,  where  Mr.  Vermilloe  was 
confined  for  debt ;  who,  on  being- 
interrogated,  said,  that  though  he 


could  net  positively  swear  that  it 
was  the  same,  yet  the  confident 
certainty  he  entertained  of  its  iden¬ 
tity  was  very  much  confirmed  by 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  bro¬ 
ken,  which  he  remembered  having 
done  in  breaking  up  some  fire¬ 
wood.  The  testimony  of  Mrs.  Ver¬ 
milloe  before  the  magistrates  tend- 
ed  toconnrm  this  fact;  as  well  as  one 
of  her  nephews,  a  child  who  hved 
with  her,  who  recollected  having 
played  with  it,  and  that  it  was  bro¬ 
ken  at  the  point.  The  woman  who 
Washed  the  prisoner’s  linen,  on  her 
examination  stated  the  fact  a  shirt 


of  his  having  been  bloody  and  torn: 
which  the  prisoner  attempted  to 
account  for  by  his  having  quarrelled 
with  his  companions,  and  having 
his  mouth  cut.  O  her  witnesses 
proved  him  to  have  been  seen  near 
Williamson’s  house  on  the  night 
of  his  murder;  and  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  both  with  Marr 
and  Williamson.  On  the  27th, 
Mrs.  Vermilloe  was  again  examin¬ 
ed.  She  positively  denied  that  she 
had  any  suspicion  of  Williams’s 
associates.  The  first  she  knew  of 
him  was  his  going  out  in  the  Dover 
Castle  Indiaman,  and  when  he 
came  home  he  lodped  at  her  house. 


He  then  went  a  voyage  in  the  Rox¬ 
burgh  Ca  tie,  and  had  been  home 
twelve  weeks  before  the  murders. 
She, never  suspected  him  till  the 
maul  and  stockings  were  produced  ; 
when  she  remarked  that  he  had  cut 
off  his  whiskers.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
a  publican,  and  his  daughter,  and 
Mr,  .Lee  another  publican,  prov¬ 
ed  Williams’s  making  very  free  at 
their  houses,  meddling  with  their 
tills,  Si c,  and  expressed  their  dis¬ 
like  of  his  conduct,  and  their  wish 
to  avoid  his  using  their  houses, 
John  Harris,  a  fellow  lodger  with 
Williams,  proved  his  coining  home 
about  one  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
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Mr.  Marr’s  murder.  In  the 
morning  he  told  Williams  of  it, 
who  was  still  in  bed.  He  replied 
surlily,  “  I  know  it.”  When  he 
found  the  muddy  stockings  behind 
his  chest,  suspicion  struck  him,  and 
he  informed  Mrs.  Vermilioe.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  YVTi- 
liams’sgeneral  conduct,  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  he  was  concerned  in  the 
murders.  Williams  was  much  agi'- 
tated,  seldom  sleeping.  One  night 
since  the  murder,  he  heard  him 
say  in  his  sleep,  “  Five  shillings  in 
my  pocket- — my  pockets  are  full  of 
silver.”  [It  was  proved  he  had  no 
money  before,  having  borrowed 
sixpence  of  his  landlady.] — Cuth- 
person,  the  other  fellow-lodger, 
proved  the  same  facts,  of  his  rest¬ 
lessness,  and  talking  to  himself  in 
his  sleep.  Cuth  person,  on  the 
morning  of  the  murder,  was  in  bed, 
but  not  asleep  :  the  watchman  was 
crying  past  one  :  he  was  positive 
that  the  prisoner  said,  “  For  God's 
sake  put  out  the  light,  or  else 
something  will  happen  but  he 
was  not  certain  whether  it  was  the 
same  morning  he  heard  of  Marr’s 
murder. 

We  regret  to  add,  that  the  ends 
of  justice  are  defeated  as  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  this  Williams,  against 
whom  such  strong  suspicions  of 
guilt  have  appeared.  On  Dec.  27, 
on  his  cell  at  Cold-bath-fields  being 
opened  in  the  morning,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  hanged  himself 
with  Ins  neck  handkerchief.  This 
last  act  of  his  life  warrants  the  in¬ 
ference  that  lie  was  concerned  in 
these  atrocious  murders :  but  he 
most  probably  had  accomplices, 
who,  we  hope  and  trust,  will  yefhe 
discovered,  and  brought  to  justice. 

coroner’s  inquest  on  williams, 

THE  SUPPOSED  MURDERER. 

On  Friday  a  coroner’s  inquest 


was  held  at  the  house  of  correction,  • 
in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerken- 
well,  on  the  body  of  John  Williams, 
who  was  found  dead  in  his  cell,  in 
the  Cold-bath- Helds  prison,  before 
John  Wright  Unwin,  esq.  one  of 
the  coroners  for  the  county. 

Thomas  Webb  sworn. — I  am  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  prison  ;  I  was  called  to 
the  deceased  this  morning — I  found 
him  in  his  cell,  lying  on  his  back 
on  the  bed, 'where  he  had  been  pla¬ 
ced  by  the  person  who  cut  Him 
down — he  was  dead  and  cold,  and 
had  been  dead  many  hours — on 
his  neck,  on  the  right  side,  is  a 
very  deep  impression  of  a  knot, 
and  a  mark  all  round  the  neck  as 
f  rom  the  handkerchief  by  which  he 
had  been  suspended. — the  handker¬ 
chief  was  still  on  the  neck- — I  saw 
no  other  marks  of  violence  on  his 
body — X  have  no  doubt,  he  died 
from  strangulation ;  he  told  me, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  he  was 
perfectly  easy  and  satisfied,  for  that 
nothing  could  happen  to  him. 

Thomas  W ebb. 

Francis  Knott  sworn. — X  am  a 
prisoner  here;  i  saw  the  deceased 
alive  and  well  yesterday,  about 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
he  asked  me  if  he  could  see  his 
friends  ?  I  told  him  1  did  not  know. 
This  morning,  about  half-past  se¬ 
ven  o’clock,  Joseph  Becket,  the 
turnkey,  came  to  me  in  the  yard, 
and  desired,  me  to  go  up  to  the  cell 
of  the  deceased  and  cut  him  clown, 
for  that  he  had  found  him  hanging. 

X  went  up  immediately,  and  put 
my  arm  round  his  body,  and  cut 
the  handkerchief,  part  of  which 
was  round  his  neck,  and  the  other 
part  was  fastened  to  the  rail  which 
the  bed  and  clothes  are  hung  upon 
in  the  day-time — the  rail  is  six  feet 
three  inches  from  the  ground.  I 
laid  him  on  Xus  back  on  the  bed  ; 
he  was  cold,  and  seemed  to  have 

been 
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been  dead  some  time  ;  he  was  iron¬ 
ed  on  the  right  leg  ;  he  wa$  placed 
in  what  is  called  the  re-examination 
cells,  and  left  as  oersons  in  his  situ- 
ation  always  are.  I  had  no  suspi¬ 
cion  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  hap¬ 
pening;  he  was  quite  rational  and 
collected  when  he  snoke  to  me. 

X 

Francis  Knott. 

Joseph  Beckett  sworn. — I  am 
turnkey  here;  Ilocked  the  deceased 
up  about  ten  minutes  before  four 
yesterday  afternoon  ;  he  was  then 
alive  and  well ;  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  wanted  any  thing — he  said 
No  ;  he  has  said  during  his  confine¬ 
ment,  he  hoped  the  innocent  would 
not  suffer,  and  that  the  saddle 
might  be  placed  on  the  right  horse. 
Between  seven  and  eight  this  morn- 
ing  I  unlocked  the  door  of  his  cell, 
I  discovered  him  hanging  to  the 
rail  in  his  cell,  with  his  feet  nearly 
or  quite  touching  the  ground,  with 
a  white  handkerchief  round  his 
neck,  which  handkerchief  I  had 
seen  him  wear  ;  I  called  Knott  and 
Harris,  and  saw  him  cut  down. 

Joseph  Beckett. 

Mr.  Unwin,  the  coroner,  then 
addressed  thg  jury  :  “  The  misera¬ 
ble  wretch,  the  object  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  inquiry,  was  committed  here 
on  suspicion  of  being  one  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  late  alarming 
and  most  inhuman  murders,  and 
that  suspicion  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  result  which  has  taken  place : 
for  how  much  augmented  is  the 
suspicion  of  guilt  against  a  man, 
who,  to  escape  justice,  has  re¬ 
course  to  self-destruction  !  All  ho¬ 
micide  is  murder  till  the  contrary 
shall  be  shown.  The  law  ranks 
the  suicide  in  the  worst  class  of 
murderers,  and  this  is  a  case  cf 
most  unqualified  self-murder. 

“  I  have  applied  my  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  custody  of  this  wretched 


man,  as  a  subject  interesting  to 
the  public  mind,  and  I  leave  .it 
with  you  :  1  think  there  is  no'  culpabi¬ 
lity  attaching  itself  to  them.  It  only 
therefore  remains  that  we  consign 
the  body  of  this  self-murderer  to 
that  infamy  and  disgrace  which  the 
law  has  prescribed  ;  and  to  leave 
the  punishment  of  his  crimes  to 
Him  that  has  said,  “  Vengeance  is 
•mine,  and  I  will  repay.” — Verdict 
— F el o  dese. 

Was  there  no  culpability  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  keeper  or  his  deputies 
for  permitting  such  a  man,  as  Wil¬ 
liams  is  represented  to  have  been, 
to  escape  the  due  course  of  law  ? 
Was  he  to  be  left  alone  sixteen  hours 
on  a  stretch  ?  If  he  were  the  guiity 
man,  and  even  under  the  suspicions 
that  attached  to  him,  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  left  an  hour  t)r  a 
minute.  Had  there  not  been  warn¬ 
ing  but  two  days  before  of  another 
man  detained  on  suspicion,  having 
taken  away  his  life  in  a  common 
watch 'house  ?  and  yet  the  keeper  of 
Clerkenwell  New  Prison  permit 
Williams  to  do  the  same !  The 
life  of  this  man,  if  he  were  guilty, 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  public,  whose  alarms  will  not 
now  subside  for  months  or  perhaps 

years  to  come.  It  is  however 
«* 

possible  that  he  was  not  guilty.  Ad¬ 
mitting  only  the  possibility  of  his 
innocence,  and  is  there  no  culpa¬ 
bility  in  shutting  a  fellow  creature 
up  in  a  cold  cell  for  sixteen  hours, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  without  fire 
or  candle,  under  the  weight  of  the 
heaviest  charge  that  a  human  being 
can  stand  under  ?  Such  was  the 
temper  of  the  public,  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  that  a 
man  accused  and  indicted  could 
have  had  a  fair  and  impartial  trial ; 
and  might  not  an  innocent  man, 
knowing  the  exasperated  state  of 
the  public  mind,  and  being  left  to 
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•  his  own  reflections  so  long,  sixteen 
i  hours,  which  in  such  circumstances 
i  would  appear  an  age,  have  been 
j  driven  to  despair,  and  thus  have 
i  committed  the  act  of  self-destruc- 
i  tion  :  By  the  laws  of  England  .no 
i  man  is  punishable  till  he  is  proved 
!  guilty  !  why  then  treat  him  as  a 
i  criminal  the  instant  suspicion  at- 
;  laches  to  him  r 

Suspicion  and  guilt  are  net  al- 
i  ways  convertible  terms*  as  has  been 
proved  by  a  very  decisive  fact.  A 
woman  [see  following  article] 
was  suspected,  was  indicted  and 
tried  for  child -stealing,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  her  acquittal  multi¬ 
tudes  thought  her  guilty  \  and  at 
one  time,  could  the  mob  have  got 
possession  of  her,  she  would  have 
been  probably  torn  to  pieces : — yet 
it  is  now  demonstrated  that  she 
was  perfectly  innocent.  Such  a 
fact  should  teach  magistrates  cau¬ 
tion  ;  such  a  fact  should  lead  the 
British  Dublic  to  wait  for  conviction 

i 

by  a  British  jury  before  they  inflict 
punishment. 

That  Williams/ has1  been  treated 
as  guilty  without  trial,  see  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article. 

THE  INTERMENT  OF  WILLIAMS. 

On  Tuesday  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  by  the  magis¬ 
trates  at  Sha  dwell  Police-office, 
for  the  consignment  of  this  iron- 

j O 

ster  to  the  infamy  due  to  his  atro¬ 
cious  crimes.  Mr.  Capper,  the 
magistrate,  had  waited  on  the 
secretary  for  the  home  department, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  with 
what  justice  the  usual  practice  of 
burying  culprits  of  a-  similar  de¬ 
scription,  in  the  cross-roads  nearest 
to  the  spot  where  the  offence  of 
suicide  is  committed,  might  be  de¬ 
parted  from  in  this  extraordinary 
instance  of  self-murder. 

About  ten  o’clock  on  Monday 
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night,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  high 
constable  of  the  parish  of  8t. 
George,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ma- 
chi::,  one  of  the  constables,  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  collector,  and  Mr. 
Robinson’s  deputy,  went  to  the 
prison  at  Cold-bath- fields,  where 
the  body  of  Williams  being  deliver¬ 
ed  to  them  was  put  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  in  which  the  deputy  con¬ 
stable  proceeded  to  the  watch-house 
of  St.  George,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Round-about  at  the  bottom 
of  Ship-alley.  The  other  three 
gentlemen  followed  in  another 
coach,  and  about  twelve  o’clock  the 
body  was  deposited  in  the  black 
hole,  where  it  remained  all  night. 

Tuesday  morning,  about  nine 
o’clock,  the  high  constable,  with 
his  attendants,  arrived  at  the  watch- 
house  with  a  cart  that  had  been 
■fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  face  and  body  of 
Williams.  A  stage  or  platform 
was fomied  upon  the  cart  by  boards, 
which  extended  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  They  were  fastened  to 
the  top,  and  lapping  over  each 
other  from  die  hinder  part  to  the 
front  of  the  cart,  in  regular  gra¬ 
dation,  they  formed  an  inclined 
plane,  on  which  the  body  rested, 
with  the  head  towards  the  horse— 
and  so  much  elevated,  as  to  be 
completely  exposed  to  public  view. 
The  body  was  retained  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  position  by  a  cord,  which, 
passing  beneath  the  arms,  was  fast¬ 
ened  underneath  the  boards.  On 
the  body  was  a  pair  of  blue  cloth 
pantaloons,  and  a  white  shirt,  with 
the  sleeves  tucked  up  to  the  elbows, 
but  neither  coat  nor  waistcoat. 
About  the  neck  was  the  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  with  which  Williams  put 
an  end  to  his  existence.  There 
were  stockings  but  no  shoes  upon 
the  feet.  The  countenance  was 
#,  fresh. 
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fresh,  and  perfectly  free  from  dis¬ 
coloration  of  livid  spots.  The 
hair  w  as  rather  of  a  sandy  cast, 
and  the  whiskers  appeared  to  have 
been  remarkably  close  shaven.  On 
both  the  hands  were'  some  livid 
spots.  On  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  head  was  fixed,  perpendicularly, 
the  maul  with  which  the  murder  of 
the  Marrswas  committed.  On  the 
left,  also  in  a  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion,  was  fixed  the  ripping-chisel. 
Above  his  head  was  laid,  in  a  trans¬ 
verse  direction  upon  the  boards, 
the  iron  crow ;  and  parallel  with  it, 
the  stake  destined  to  be  driven 
through  the  body.  About  half 
past  ten  the  procession  moved 
from  the  watch-house,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order : 

Mr.  Machin,  constable  of  Shadwell. 
Mr.  Harrison,  collector  of  king's 
taxes. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  baker, 

Mr.  Strictland,  coal  merchant. 
Mr.  Burford,  stationer, 
and 

Mr.  Gale,  superintendent  of  Las¬ 
cars  in  the  East  India  company’s 
service — all  mounted  on  gray 

horses, 

The  constables,  headboroughs,  and 
patroles  of  the  parish,  with  cut¬ 
lasses. 

The  beadle  ©f  St.  George’s  in  his 
official  dress. 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  high  constable 
of  St.  George’s. 

The  cart  with  the  body. 

A  large  body  of  constables. 

An  immense  cavalcade  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  parishes  clo¬ 
sed  the  procession. 

Ori  arriving  opposite  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Marr,  the  procession  halted 
for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then 
proceeded  down  Old  Gravel-lane, 
New  Market-street,  WappingHigh- 
stieet,  and  up  New  Gravel-lane, 
\vhc»  the  procession  again  stopped, 


opposite  the  Kings’*  Arms,  the 
house  of  the  late  Mr.  Williamson. 
From  thence  it  proceeded  along 
Ratcliff  c  Highway,  and  up  Canon- 
street,  to  the  turnpike  gate,  at 
which  the  four  roads  meet,  viz  : — 
the  New-road  into  Whitechapel — 
that  into  Sun  Tavern-fields — the 
back  lane  to  Wellclose-square— •  • 
and  Ratcliife  Highway.  The  hole, 
about  four  feet  deep,  three  feet  long, 
and  two  feet  wide,  was  dug  pi  e-  * 
cisely  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads, . 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  turnpike- 
house.  About  half-past  12  o’clock 
the  body  was  pushed  out  of  the  ■ 
cart,  and  crammed  neck  and  heels 
into  the  hole,  which,  as  it  will 
have  been  seen  from  the  dimensions, 
■was  purposely  so  formed,  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  laid  at  length. 
The  stake  was  immediately  driven 
through  the  body,  amid  the  shouts 
and  vociferous  execrations  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  hole  filled  up, 
and  well  rammed  down.  The  par¬ 
ties  forming  the  procession  then  di¬ 
spersed. 

A  new-invented  printing-press 
has  been  constructed  at  Philadelphia, 
by  a  Mr.  Wait.  The  distribution 
of  tire  ink  over  the  types,  as  well 
as  the  printing,  is  performed  by  cy¬ 
linders,  which,  with  the  tympan 
and  frisket,  are  all  operated  by 
machinery,  to  which  motion  may 
be  given  by  a  horse,  by  steam,  or 
by  water.  The  same  power  >  can 
work  several  presses.  The  only 
attention  necessary  is  that  of  a 
lad  to  each  press  to  place  and  re¬ 
move  the  sheets. 

The  United  States  ship,  Rapid, 
on  her  outward  bound  voyage  from 
Boston  to  Canton,  was  in  January 
wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  New 
Holland ;  when  17  of  the  crew 
gained  the  shore  ;  but,  finding  the 
place  inhabited  by  savages,  they 
sailed  in  the  open  boat  to  Ballam- 

bussang. 
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bussang,  island  of  Java,  a  naviga¬ 
tion  of  1500  miles.  The  hardships 
|  they  underwent  occasioned  the 
death  of  seven  men  ;  but  the  sur¬ 
viving  10  were  kindly  treated  on 
i  their  arrival,  and  removed  to  Sur- 
rabaya.  They  were  strongly  soli¬ 
cited  to  enter  the  native  service, 
but  had  refused. 

CHILD-STEALING. 

SO.  On  Monday  the  18th  of  No¬ 
vember  in  the  forenoon,  a  little  boy 
named  Thomas  Del  low  was  stolen 
from  his  parents,  in  Martin’s  Lane, 
Upper  Thames  Street.  Suspicion, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  fell 
upon  a  person,  Mrs.  Russell,  of 
rather  respectable  connexions  :  she 
was  examined  repeatedly  before  the 
lord-mayor,  protesting  at  each 
hearing  her  innocence,  and  calling 
other  persons  to  prove  an  alibi. 
Some  witnesses  however  swearing 
most  positively  to  her  person,  as 
one  who  had  taken  the  child  first 
to  a  pastry-cook’s,  afterwards  to  a 
hatter’s,  she  was  fully  committed 
for  trial.  The  populace,  ever  rea¬ 
dy  to  decide  without  proper  evi¬ 
dence,  took  up  a  most  violent  pre¬ 
judice  against  her,  not  only  assu¬ 
ming  that  she  was  the  guilty  person, 
but  would  probably,  but  for  the  hu¬ 
mane  interference  of  the  city  chief 
magistrate,  have  indicted  upon  her 
the  most  severe  and  summary  pu¬ 
nishment.  Her  trial  came  on  in 
the  December  session,  and  she  was 
acquitted  ;  upon  sufficient  proof 
being  given  of  an  alibi.  The  child 
was  not,  at  that  time,  discovered, 
and  the  public  still  believed  her 
guilty.  The  parish  officers  caused 
hand-bills,  describing  the  child,  to 
be  printed,  and  circulated  through 
the  kingdom,  offering  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  guineas  to  the  person 
who  should  discover  the  child. 
This  great  reward  caused  much 
but  ineffectual  vigilance  in  the  coun- 
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try,  until  the  latter  end  of  last  week, 
when  a  woman  at  Gosport  observed 
a  neighbour  of  hers  in  possession 
of  a  boy  bearing  the  marks  de¬ 
scribed,  and  answering  to  the  age 
of  three  years  old.  She  immediate¬ 
ly  thought  it  was  Thomas  Dellow, 
who  had  been  so  long  missing : 
the  more  so,  as  she  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pretended  mother 
had  never  borne  a  child.  She  com¬ 
municated  her  suspicions  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  who  sent  for 
Mrs.  Magnes,  the  pretended  mo¬ 
ther.  The  moment  she  was  in¬ 
terrogated  on  the  subject,  she  con¬ 
fessed  the  whole  affair,  and  her 
motive  for  the  robbery. 

Magnes,  her  husband,  who  was 
a  gunner  on  board  one  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships,  and  had  saved  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  for  a  man 
in  his  station  of  life,  was  extremely 
partial  to  children,  and  had  often 
expressed  his  most  anxious  wish  to 
have  a  little  darling 3  as  he  used  to 
term  it.  His  wife,'  not  less  anxi¬ 
ous  to  gratify  him  in  this  respect* 
wrote  to  him  while  at  sea,  that  she 
was  in  the  family-way.  The  gun¬ 
ner,  highly  delighted  that  he  had 
obtained  his  desired  object,  sent 
home  the  earnings  of  many  a  cruise, 
amounting  to  300/.  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  charge  that  the  infant  should  be 
well  rigged ,  and  want  for  nothing  : 
if  a  boy,  so  much  the  better. 

The  next  letter  from  his  hopeful' 
wife  announced  the  happy  tidings, 
that  his  first-born  was  a  son,  and 
that  she  would  name  him  Richard , 
after  his  father.  The  husband  ex¬ 
pressed  his  joy  at  the  news,  and 
counted  the  tedious  hours  until  he 
should  be  permitted  to  come  home 
to  his  wife  and  child. 

On  his  return  the  child  was  out 
at  nurse,  according  to  the  report  of 
his  wife.  On  a  second  visit  he  was 
determined  to  see  the  child,  and  the 

mother 
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mother  then  fame  to  London,  stole 
young  Bellow,  and  carried  him 
horfie  as  their  own  son  Richard. 
Mrs.  Magnes  was  apprehended  and 
brought  to  London,  and  before 
the'  lord  mayor  she  told  the  same 
story  as  she  admitted  was  the  fact 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates 
as  Gosport.  Thus  completely  ac¬ 
quitting  Mrs.  Russel  of  every  part 
and  portion  of  the  guilt  imputed  to 
her. 


THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

There  are  at  present  in  commis¬ 
sion  7L3  ships  of  war,  of  which 
159  are  of  the  line,  20  from  50  to 
44  guns,  169  frigates,  140  sloops 
of  war,  6  fire  ships,  153  armed 
brigs,  36  cutters,  and  70  gun  ves¬ 
sels  and  luggers ;  besides  which, 
there  are  in  ordinary,  repairing 
for  service,  and  building,  several 
ships,  which  make  the  total  amount 
1024,  of  which  261  are  of  the  line. 
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Christened 


77;  e  LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  of 

Christenings  and  Burials  from  December  12,  1810,  to  December  11,  1811. 
Males  10443  )  In  all, 


Femalesl0202  $  20,645 


p  •  a  f  Males  8868)  In  all, 
bu  p  Females  8155  $  17,043 


Decreased  in 
Burials  2850. 


Died  under  2  years  5853 
Between  2  and  5  2430 

5  and  ll)  £50 
10  and  20  695 


20  and  50-  1218 
30  and  40-1788 
40  and  50  -2018 
50  and  60  -  1645 


60  and  70-1 587 
70  and  80-  1 262 
80  and  90  -  475 
90  and  100-  70 


100-0 

101  -v* 

1 02  -  0 
103-0 


104  -  0 
105-  1 
110-0 
115-0 


DISEASES. 

Feversofall  kinds  906jPa'lsy  ....  136' 

Burnt  .... 

4( 

Abortive,  Still  born  650 

Fistula  .  .  . 

•  3 

Pleurisy  .  .  .  . 

16 

Choked  .  . 

C 

>c 

Abscess  .  .  . 

.  68 

Flux  .  .  . 

.  24 

Purples 

1 

Drowned  .  .  14V 

A"ed  .  .  . 

1296 

French  Pox  . 

.  52 

Quinsy  .  .  -  . 

3 

Excessive  Drink- 

Asrue  .  .  .  . 

•  1 

Gout  .  .  . 

.  32 

Rheumatism  .  . 

11 

ing  .  ... 

IS 

Apoplexy  and 

strd 

Gravel,  Stone, 

and 

Rickets  .  v  . 

1 

Executed  *  .  .  . 

r  ■ 

■ 

denly  .  . 

218 

Strangury  . 

.  18 

Scald  Head  -  - 

1 

Fatigue  .... 

1 

Asthma  &Phthisic545 

Grief  .  . 

.  4 

Scurvy  .  .  .  . 

3 

Found  Dead  .  . 

2d 

Bile 

10 

H  ead  m  ol  d  sh  ot ,  Horse- 

Small  Pox  .  .  751 

Fractured  .  .  . 

1 

Bleeding  .  .  . 

.  24 

shoe-bead,  &  Water 

Sore  Throat  .  . 

.  1 

Frighted  .  .  . 

Bursten  &.  Rupture  21 

in  the  Head  - 

299 

Sores  and  Ulcers  . 

12 

Frozen  .... 

1 

Cancer  .  _.  . 

.  81 

influenza  -  - 

_  4. 

*  •  •  • 

32 

Killed  by  Falls  and 

Carbuncle  .  . 

.  1 

Itch  -  -  - 

-  1 

St.  Anthony's  Fire 

2 

several  other  Ac- 

Childbed  .  . 

208 

Jaundtee  .  . 

.  22 

Stoppage  in  the  Sto- 

cidents  .  . 

85 

Colds  .  .  . 

0 

Jaw  Locked 

.  4 

much  . 

.  8 

Killed  themselves 

41 

Colick,  Gripes,  &c.  6 

Inflammation  . 

.  609 

Swine  Pox  .  . 

1 

Manslaughter 

ll 

Consumption  . 

4754 

Leprosy  -  - 

-  3 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance 

1 

Murdered  .  .  . 

4, 

Convulsions  . 

3500 

Lethargy  -  - 

-  4 

Teeth  ....  260 

Poisoned  .  .  . 

4 

Couvli,  and  Hooping-- 

Livergrown  . 

.  36 

Thrush  .... 

41 

Scalded  .  .  . 

4- 

Congh  .  .  . 

486 

Lunatic  .  . 

.  191 

Water  in  the  Chest 

14 

Smothered 

1 

Cramp  .  .  . 

.  3 

Measles  .  .  . 

235 

Worms  i  .  .  . 

5 

Starved  .  .  .  . 

1 . 

Croup  .  .  . 

.  69 

Miscarriage 

.  3 

CASUALTIES. 

Suffocated  .  .  . 

8 

Diabetes  .  .  . 

.  3 

Mortification  . 

.  227 

Bit  by  a  mad  Dog 

.  1 

Dropsy  .  .  . 

750 

Palpitation  of  the 

broken  Limbs 

r> 

Total  399  1 

Evil  .... 

.  7 

Heart  -  - 

-  7 

Bruised  .  . 

.  3 

*  There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  London  14  j  of  which  number  7  only  have 
been  repurted  to  be  buried  (as  such)  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
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BIRTH  S. 


Births  in  the  year  1811. 

Jan.  1.  The  lady  of  sir  Howard 
Douglas  of  a  daughter. 

8.  Lady  Bruce  of  a  son. 

— .  The  countess  of  Selkirk  of  a 
daughter. 

15.  The  countess  of  Queensberry 
of  a  daughter. 

17.  The  countess  of  Albemarle 
of  a  son. 

21.  Viscountess  Hamilton  of  a 
son. 

28.  Countess  of  Harrowby  of  a 
daughter. 

Feb.  3.  The  wife  of  William 
Gordon,  esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

9.  Countess  of  Mansfield  of  a 
son. 

12,  The  lady  of  Alexander  Hope, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

— .  The  marchioness  of  Douglas 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

25.  Lady  King  of  a  son. 

> — .  The  hon.  Mrs.  Ponsonby  of 
a  daughter. 

26.  The  wife  of  Henry  Bon¬ 
ham,  esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

March  ,24.  The  wife  of  gen. 
Burr  of  a  son  and  heir. 

— -.  The  marchioness  of  Lans- 
downe  of  a  son  and  heir. 

26.  Lady  Harriet  Drummond  of 
a  son  and  heir. 

■ — .  Lady  Henry  Fitzroy  of  a 
son.  \ 

— .  Lady  Bagot  of  a  son  and 

heir.  , 

April  8.  The  wife  of  Edward 
Hartopp,  of  a  son. 

10.  The  marchioness  of  Bath  of 
a  daughter. 

14.  Lady  Brownlow  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

19-  Countess  of  Romney  of  a 
daughter. 

20.  The  lady  of  sir  Henry  Lusli- 
ington,  bart.  of  a  son. 

— .  Of  a  posthumous  son  and 
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heir,  the 'widow  of  the  hon.  Wil¬ 
loughby  Bertie,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Abingdon. 

22.  The  marchioness  of  Ely  of 
a  daughter. 

23.  Lady  Caroline  Capel  of  a 
daughter. 

26.  The  marchioness  of  Water¬ 
ford  of  a  son. 

May  3.  The  wife  of  Francis 
Freeling,  esq.  a  son. 

21.  The  wife  of  G.  Gipps,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  daughter. 

22.  The  duchess  of  Newcastle, 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

27-  Mrs.  Henry  Erskine  of  a 
daughter. 

31 .  Viscountess  Galway  of  a  son. 

June  1.  The  wife  of  A.  W.  Ro- 
barts,  esq.  of  a  son. 

.  5.  Viscountess  Arbuthnot  of  a 
daughter. 

9.  The  wife  of  T.  A.  Curtis, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

15.  The  lady  of  lieut.-gen.  sir 
George  Nugent  of  a  son. 

30.  Mrs.  Harvey  Combe  of  a 
son. 

— .  Countess  of  Chichester  of  a 
daughter* 

July  1 .  The  lady  of  J.  Denison, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

11.  The  lady  of  Benj.  Hobhouse, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

17.  Lady  Lovaine  of  a  son. 

20.  The  countess  of  Elgin  of  a 
son. 

25.  Countess  of  Enniskillen  of 
a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  Arundel  of  a  son. 

August  2.  Hon.  Mrs.  Holland  of 
a  daughter. 

5.  The  wife  of  George  Baring, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

8.  The  lady  of  Edw.  Fawkes, 
esq.  of  a  son.' 

18.  Duchess  of  Beaufort  of  a 
daughter. 

26.  The  wife  of  T.  P.  Courtney, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 


29.  Lady 
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29.  Lady  Eliz.  Littlehales,  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Leinster,  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

31.  Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland  of  a 
daughter 

Spt  K  Viscountess  Tumour  of 
a  daughter. 

5.  The  wife  of  col.  Osborn  of  a 
daughter. 

— .  Lady  Anne  Chad  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

7.  Hereditary  princess  of  Ba¬ 
varia  of  a  son. 

— .  Countess  of  Courtoun  of  a 
daughter. 

Oct.  6.  Lady  Frances  Legge  of 
a  daughter. 

8.  The  wife  of  John  Thorntqn, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

12.  The  wife  of  Richard  Yates, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

17.  Lady  Mary  Ann  Sotheby  of 
a  daughter. 

27.  Lady  Kinnaird  of  a  son. 

28.  The  lady  of  sir  J.  F.  Lei¬ 
cester  of  a  son  and  heir. 

31.  Countess  of  Banbury  of  a 
daughter. 

O  # 

Nov.  1.  Lady  Levinge  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

8.  Lady  St.  John  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

— .  Viscountess  Hinchinbrook  of 
a  son  and  heir.  ( 

13.  The  wife  of  G.  H.  Rose, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

25.  The  lady  of  sir  James 
Stronge,  bart.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

— .  Marchioness  of  Donegal  of 
a  son. 

— .  Viscountess  Glentworth  of 
a  daughter. 

— .  Viscountess  Lismore  of  a 
daughter. 

— .  The  lady  of  the  hon.  and 
rev.  Thos.  de  Grey  of  a  son. 

Dec.  1.  Lady  Charlotte  Hood, 
of  a  daughter. 

2.  Countess  of  Gosford  of  a 
daughter. 


12.  Viscountess  Pollington  of 
a  son. 

20.  The  wife  of  Charles  Thomas 
Hudson,  esq.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

30.  The  right  hon.  lady  Lucy 
Taylor  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES'  in  the  year  1811.* 

January  3.  The  hon.  Windham 
Henry  Quin,  M.  P.  to  Caroline,' 
only  daughter  of  Thomas  Wynd- 
ham,  esq.  M.  P. 

5.  N.  B.  French,  esq.  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  only  child  of  the  hon.  W'm. 
Jackson,  chief  justice  of  Jamaica. 

14.  R.  Strode,  esq  to  Harriet, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  sir 
Frederic  Leman  Rogers. 

22.  The  rev.  Frederic  Croker,  to 
Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  captain 
Walker. 

Feb .  1.  Thomas  Hughan,  esq. 
M.  P.  to  miss  Milligan. 

6  Rev.  Robt.  Walpole,  to  Ca- 
roline,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Hyde,  esq. 

12.  Richard  Jennings,  esq.  to 
Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  Paul 
Joddrell,  esq. 

— .  Humphrey  Weld,  esq.  to 
the  hon.  Christina  Clifford,  eldest 
daughter  of  lord  Cliffoid. 

21.  John  Evans,  esq.  and  aider- 
man,  to  miss  Mugg. 

25.  8ir  John  Twisden,  bart.  to 
Catharine  Judith,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  rev.  Wm.  Coppard. 

26.  Capt.  Arundel,  son  of  lord 
Arundel,  to  lady  Mary  Grenville, 
only  daughter  of  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham. 

28.  Lord  and  lad)  Thanet  were 
re-married. 

— .  Dr.  Pritchard  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Estlin 
Bristol. 

March  2.  Peter  Lowre,  esq.  to 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Richard  Butler. 


8.  At 
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•  8.  At  Gretna  Green,  the  hon.  C. 
E.  Law,  second  son  of  lord  Ellen- 
borough,  to  Elizabeth  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  late  sir  Ed.  Night¬ 
ingale  ;  re-married  on  the  22 d  of 
May.  •  /  , 

15.  Robt»  Wardlaw,  esq,  to  lady 
Anne  Lindsay,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Laic  arras. 

19.  John  Edw.  Carter,  esq.  to 
miss  E.  Markh'ind. 

25.  D.  A.  P.  W.  Philip,  M.  D. 
of  Worcester,  .  to  Mary,  sixth 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Dom- 
vulev  esq. 

Ami  2.  Rev.  L.  W.  Eliot,  to 

i  7 

Matilda  Elizabeth,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Henry  Halsey,  esq. 

5.  Henry  Feilowes,  esq.  to  Fran¬ 
ces,  youngest  daughter  of  sir  John 
Fredei  ic,  bart. 

13.  John  Ireland  Blackburne, 
esq.  M.  P.  to  miWBarriford. 

16.  Rev.  S.  Birch,  to  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Brown- 

;  ing,  esq. 

18.  W.  E.  Tomline,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to 
:  Frances,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Amlet,  of  Ford-hall,  Shrop¬ 
shire. 

26.  William  Ward,  esq.  of  Belle 
Vue,  Isle'  of  Wight,  to  Emily, 
fifth  daughter  of  H.  Combe,  esq. 

29.  John  Dorset  Bringhurst,  esq. 
i  to  Frances  Maria,  daughter  of  Wil- 
j  liam  Gore,  esq. 

May  1.  John  Smith,  esq,  M  P. 
to  miss  Leigh,  daughter  of  Eger- 
ton  Leigh,  esq. 

i  4.  J.  Baskervyle  Glegg,  esq.  to 
Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
i  T.hemas  ToWnley  Parker,  esq. 

5.  Rev.  George  Murray,  to  the 
right  hon.  lady  Sarah  Maria  Play. 

II.  William  Hargood,e$q.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  to  Maria,  third 
daughter  of  the  la.te  T.  S.  Cocks, 
esq.  — 

1.5.  James  Orde,  esq.  to  Marga- 
| '‘181.1.  .  •  - 
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ret,  eldest  daughter  of  W,  Beck- 
ford,  esq.  of  Font  hi  1,1. 

16.  Rev.  Dr.-  Davy,  Caius  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  to  miss  Steven¬ 
son,  of  Hertford- street,  May-fair. 

20.  Col,  Francis  William  Grant, 
M.  P.  to  Mary  Anne,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Charles  Dunn,  esq, 

25.  W.  C.  Chambers,  esq,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Meltrsh,  esq. 

27.  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  to  Caro¬ 
line  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
John  Leech,  esq. 

30.  Capt.  Curtis-,  of  the  R.  N. 
to  miss  Greetham, 

June  2.  Capt.  Sykes,  of  the  R.N. 
to  miss  Earl,  daughter  of  Edward 
Earl,  esq. 

6.  C.  C,  Adderley,  esq.  to  Anna 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  sir  E.  C. 
Hartopp,  bart, 

10.  C.  R.  Barker,  esq.  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  eldest  daughter  of  Nat.  Bar¬ 
nard  iston,  esq. 

18.  J.  R.  S.  Phillips,  esq.  to 
Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
sir  J.  Tyrell,’  bart. 

19.  John  Tyrrell,  esq.  to  Clarissa 
Eliza,  only  daughter  of  William 
Meric,  esq. 

22.  Henry  Albers,  esq.  to  Lupia 
Lucretia,  second  daughter  of  N» 
A.  Martini  us,  esq.  ,  - 

26.  Lore!  ’Burgher sli,  to  miss 
Wellesley  Pole,  v 

— .  Lord  viscount  Deerhurst,  to 
lady  Mary  Beauclerk,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  St.  Albans. 

July  4.  The  hon,  Wm.  Fitzroy, 
to  lady  Elizabeth  Fitzroy,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Graf- 
tor, 

8.  The  right  hon.  Charles  Man¬ 
ners  Sutton,  to  Charlotte,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Dennison,  esq. 

11.  Edward  Price,  esq.  to  the 
right  hon.  lady  Theodosia  Pery, 
second  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Li¬ 
merick, 

(M) 
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19.  Lieut.-col.  Adam,  to  miss 
Thompson. 

25.  W.-  O.  W.  Ogle,  esq.  to 
Elizabeth  Frances  Staples,  niece  to 
the  late  marquis  of  Waterford. 

— .  Charles  Grantham,  esq.  to 
Emil/,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  right  hon.  James  Fortescue. 

29.  Rev.  Wm.  Ferrie,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
principal  M.  Cormick,  of  St.  An¬ 
drews. 

Augusta.  The  earl  of  Plymouth, 
to  lady  Mary  Sackville,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Dor¬ 
set, 

6.  Hon.  maj.  Frederick  Howard, 
to  miss  Lamb  ton. 

10.  Edward  Wolstenholme,  esq. 
to  Arabella,  second  daughter  of 
the  hon.  Edward  Ward. 

14.  B.  Dashwood,  esq.  to  the 
hon.  Georgiana  Pelham,  youngest 
daughter  of  lord  Yarborough. 

24.  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  K.  B. 
to  Katharina,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  rev.  Reginald  Pyndar. 

27.  Hon.  John  Astley  Bennett, 
youngest  son  of  the  earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  to  miss  Conyers. 

29,  William  Ebbart,  esq.  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  daughter  of  the  hon.  and 
rev.  Francis  Knollis. 

Sept .  1.  The  right  hon.  viscount 
Ikerme,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  Owen  Wynne,  esq. 

5.  Major-gen.  Orde,  to  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
JBevan,  esq. 

13.  The  right  hon.  viscount  Ra- 
nelagh,  to  Caroline,  only  daughter 
of  colonel  Lee. 

16.  Hon.  col.  W.  Blaquiere,  to 
ladv  Harriet  Townsend. 

j 

19.  Mr.  E.  Gardner,  to  miss 

i 

Bensley. 

24.  Mr.  John  Rivington,  to  miss 
Blackburn. 

Oct,\.  J.  H.  Thorold,  esq.  to 


Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
sir  Charles  Kent. 

5.  Geo.  Byng,  esq,  capt.  R.  N. 
to  Frances  H.  second  daughter  of 
sir  Robert  Barlow. 

12.  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas,  to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  rev.  J. 
Williams. 

16.  I.ord  Caledon,  to  lady  Ca¬ 
roline  York,  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Hardwicke. 

19.  E.  M,  Monday,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  Mrs.  BarwelK 

22.  Sam.  Sheene,  esq.  to  Rebecca, 
youngest  daughter  of  tire  late  Isaac 
Solly,  esq. 

24.  Henry  F.  C.  Cavendish,  esq.  . 
to  Sarah,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Fawkener,  esq. 

— .  William  Jones  Burdett,  esq.  . 
to  miss  Brent. 

26.  Rev.  Francis  Mills,  to  Ca¬ 
tharine,  foprth  daughter  of  the  late 
sir  John  Mordaunt. 

— .  Marquis  of  Downshire,  to 
lady  Maria  Windsor,  sister  of  the 
earl  of  Plymouth. 

Nov.  6.  Re-married  viscount  and  i 
lady  Deerhurst. 

7.  Hon.  Philip  Pleydell  Boti- 
verie,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  sir 
William  A’Court,  bart. 

9.  Re-married,  Philip  Squ;im-  ■ 
bella,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  vice¬ 
duke  of  Marino,  to  Frances,  third  . 
daughter  of  Godfrey  Meynell,  esq.  i 

11.  Peter  Horrocks,csq.  to  Clara, 
second  daughter  of  William  Jupp, 
esq. 

19.  Rev.  G.  J.  Tavel,  to  lady 
Augusta  Fitzroy,  daughter  to  the 
late  duke  of  Grafton. 

21.  Lord  Lindsay,  to  miss  Pen¬ 
nington,  only  daughter  of  lord 
M  uncaster. 

30.  Sir  Thomas  Maynard  Hasil- 
rigge,  to  the  hon.  Letitia,  daughter 
of  lord  Wo  debt  )USC. 

Dec.  2.  Capt.  Maling,  R.  N.  to 

Harriet, 
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Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
ate  Dr.  Darwin. 

9.  Capt.  Powlett,  R.  N.  to  the 
.Idest  daughter  of  sir  Geo.  Dallas, 
part. 

14.  Sir  Thomas  Leighton,  bart. 
jo  Sylvia,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Bran- 
Ion,  of  the  theatre  Covent  Garden. 

23.  Robert  Dale,  esq.  to  Har- 
iet,  eldest  daughter  of  lieut.-col, 
?.  Bainbridge. 

30.  Thomas  Buchanan,  esq.  to 
he  hon,  Catharine  Abercrombie, 
I'oungest  daughter  of  the  late  sir 
L  Abercrombie. 


D  E  ATHS  in  the  year  1811. 

Jan.  7.  Alexander  Brodie,  esq.  of 
Arey- street. 

8.  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  histo- 
ical  painter. 

— .  The  wife  of  sir  John  Pin- 
10m,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

13.  W.  T.  Lewis,  esq.  corne¬ 
lian. 

— .  Mrs.  Hinckley,  relict  of  the 
ate  Dr.  Hinckley. 

21.  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee?  daugh- 
er  of  Simon  earl  Harcourt,  and 
elict  of  sir  William  Lee,  bart. 

22.  John  Lloyd,  esq.  banker. 

23.  Julia,  youngest  daughter  of 
he  hon.  William  Frederick  Wynd- 
latn,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Egre- 
nont. 

26.  T.  R.  Nash,  D.D.  F.S.A. 
•ector  of  Leiq-h. 

— .  Steward  Kyd,  esq.  author  of 
many  works  on  the  laws  of  Eng- 
and. 

28.  Mrs.  Yonge,  relict  of  the  late 
Dr.  Yonge,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

— .  Mrs.  Woodthorpe.  wife  of 
H.W.  Woodthorpe, esq.  town  clerk 
of  London. 

30.  R.  S.  Jacques,  esq. 

Feb.  1.  William  Cookson.  esq. 

— .  The  right  hon.  sir  Hercules 
Langrishe,  bare. 


2.  John  Sutherland,  osq. 

* — .  Atkinson  Bush,  esq. 

5.  The  wife  of  John  Sidney,  esq. 
of  Penshurst  castle. 

— .  Mrs.  Parsons,  well  known 
by  her  literary  works. 

7.  Rupert  Clark,  esq. 

9.  Rev.  F.  H.  Papendick,  M.  A. 

~ — .Rev.  Nev'il  Maskelyne,  D.D. 

F.  R.S.  astronomer  royal. 

10.  The  hon.  Simon  Fraser. 

12.  The  right  hon.  John  Smyth. 

18.  His  excellency  the  duke  of 

Albuquerque. 

25.  Henry  Hope,  esq. 

Feb.  27.  Elizabeth  countess  of 
Cavan. 

March  3.  The  hon.  H.  E.  Nu¬ 
gent,  second  son  of  the  earl  of 
Westmeath. 

4.  Mrs.  Lyell,  grandmother  of 
the  earl  of  Delawar. 

6.  Gored  by  a  furious  bull,  Mr. 
Rogers,  a  cadet  at  Woolwich. 

7.  Rev.  H.  M.  Schutz,  the  old¬ 
est  of  the  king’s  chaplains. 

9.  Rev.  William  Piggot,  rector 
of  Edgmond  and  Chetwin,  Shrop¬ 
shire. 

11.  Lady  Wiimot,  relict  of  the 
late  sir  Robert. 

1 2.  Rev.  John  .Brereton,  preben¬ 
dary  of  Salisbury. 

15.  Olivia  Grears,  of  White¬ 
haven,  aged  104. 

16.  General  Loftus  Tottenham, 
in  his  95th  year. 

21.  Rev.  J.Conant,  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Kent. 

2 5.  The  wife  of  Benjamin  Tra¬ 
vers,  esq. 

27.  The  right  hon.  lady  Gardner. 

28.  Sidky  Effendi,  charge  des 
affaires  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

April  1 .  Rev.  Thomas  Butler, 
LL.B.  rector  of  Ockford  Fitz- 
paine,  Gloucestershire. 

— .  4.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Cholmon- 
deley,  relict  of  the  late  hon.  and  rev. 
Robert  Cholmondeley. 

(M  2)  5 .  At 
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5.  At  the  atre  of  75,  Robert 
Raikes,  esq.  the  institutor  of  Sun- 
day-schools. 

7.  Sir  William  Addington,  knt. 
formerly  a  magistrate  at  the  office, 
Bow-street. 

13.  Mrs.  Hawkes,  wife  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Lakin  Hawkes. 

\y.  Rev.  H.  J.  Rider,  B.  A.  of 
Buckingham. 

19.  Rev.  Thomas  Lambard,  bro.- 
ther  of  Multon  Lambard,  esq.  of 
Seven  Oaks. 

21.  At  Ackworth,  a  stranger, 
leaving  behind  him  80  L  Just  be¬ 
fore  he  expired,  he  said  his  name 
was  William  Wilson,  and  that  he 
was  21  years  of  age. 

26.  In  his  86th  year,  Richard 
Pownall,  esq. 

— .  Sir  James  Murray  Pulteney, 
bart.  His  death  was  occasioned  by 
an  accident  while  shooting. 

Maya.  In  his  79th  year,  Robert 
Mylne,  esq.  architect. 

6.  William  Boscawen,  esq.  of 
the  victualling  office. 

7.  In  his  SOth  year,  Richard 
Cumberland,  esq.  well  known  in 
the  literary  world. 

8.  The  wife  of  the  rev.  J.  Hall, 
vicar  of  Chew  Magna,  Somerset¬ 
shire. 

14.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

22.  Mr.  George  Robinson,  book¬ 
seller  in  Paternoster-row. 

— .  Mr.  J.  Holland  of  Cheapside, 
by  a  flash  of  lightning. 

23.  Viscount  Longueville. 

27*  Robert  Bisset,  esq.  late  com¬ 
missary-gen.  to  the  forces  at  home. 

31.  Lord  viscount  Melville. 

June  1.  The  lady  of  the  lion. 
Thomas  Bowes. 

2.  Lady  Gordon,  wife  of  the 
rev.  sir  Adam  Gordon. 

5.  Rev.  John  Markham,  A.  M. 
minister  of  Northhill,  Bedford¬ 
shire. 


16.  The  hon.  Ch.  Bagenal  Agar 

17.  The  rev.  Richard  Dodd 
M.  A.  brother  of  Dr.  Will.  Dod^ 
who  was  executed  for  forgery. 

23.  Right  hon.  Ursula  Mary 
viscountess  Sidmouth. 

26.  The  right  hon.  sir  John  An 
struther. 

— .  Philip  Rashleigh,  esq.  F.R.S 
and  many  years  M.P. 

30.  Sir  Edward  Dering,  bart. 

July  2.  Killed  by  lightning  in  th  i 
parish  of  Brinkworth,  Wilts,  Wild 
liam  Grinman,  James  Wheale,  anc  j 
Reuben  Vizard. 

3.  The  hon.  baron  Dimsdak  i 
banker,  Hertford. 

4.  Sir  Sitwell  Sitwell,  bart. 

7.  Rev.  Ralph  Price,  only  bre 
ther  of  sir  Charles  Price. 

11.  Mr.  Joseph  Halfpenny,  a: 
eminent  draughtsman  at  York. 

18.  Rev.  Lewis  Mercier,  pastor] 
of  a  French  church  in  London,  an<  \ 
a  very  eloquent  preacher. 

18.  Right  hon.  gen.  Fox,  bre  i 
ther  of  the  illustrious  statesman:] 
C.  J.  Fox. 

26.  The  lady  of  sir  William 
Skeffington. 

27.  Marquis  Townshend. 

29.  His  grace  the  duke  of  De 
vonshire. 

— ,  Aged  60,  Victor  Emanue. 
king  of  Sardinia,  17  years  after  hi 
expulsion  from  the  throne. 

Aug.  1.  Hon.  Catharine  Gordon 
Byron,  mother  of  the  right  hor 
George  lord  Byron. 

3.  Mary,  wife  of  William  Franl< ! 
lin,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Did 
Franklin. 

6.  Rev.  Aston  Smith,  secretar  i 
to  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  b 
a  fall  from  his  horse. 

8.  Benjamin,  son  of  the  rev.  Job  i 
Charlesworth  of  Ossington,  No:  | 
tinghamshire. 

11.  Mrs.  Dodson,  widow  of  th 
late  Michael  Dodson,  esq. 

12.  Re\ 
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12.  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer,  a  popular 
preacher  at  Liverpool,  drowned  as 
le  was  bathing. 

Rev.  Dr.  Pearson,  rector  of 
Rempstonc,  Nottinghamshire. 

20.  Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  book- 
,eller,  London. 

25.  The  wife  of  Dr.  White,  ca- 
lon  of  Christ  church. 

27.  Aged  88,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Burnet,  widow  of  Thomas  Burnet, 
;sq.  surgeon,  who  was  the  last  of 
:he  family  of  bp.  Burnet. 

29.  Lady  Bickerton,  relict  of  the 
.ate  admiral  sir  R.  Bickerton. 

80.  In  his  77th  year,  John  Cric- 
<ett,  esq.  marshal  of  the  high  court 
jf  admiralty. 

31.  Mr.  Astell,  game-keeper  to 
iirl  Spencer.  See  Public  Occur¬ 
rences.  ■ 

— .  J*  Mills,  esq.  one  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  survived  their  sufferings 
in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

S  pt.  1.  Peter  Bailee,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  EvanlBaillie,  M.  P.  esq. 

4.  Aged  109,  at  rlubberstone, 
near  Milford,  Mary  Martin.  Till 
within  a  month  of  her  *death  she 
never  kept  her  bed  on  account  of 
illness. 

5.  Rev.  Edward  Kimpton,  au¬ 
thor  of  a  family  bible,  and  several 
works  in  science. 

7.  John  Hanson,  esq.  of  3 1  range - 
ways  Hail,  near  Manchester.  See 
Ann.  Reg.  vol,  1809. 

59.  Sir  William  Mordaunt  Mil¬ 
ner,  bart. 

17.  Most  highly  respected,  the 
rev.  Matthew  Raine,  D.D.  master 
of  the  Charter-house. 

22.  Mrs.  Wakefield,  widow  of 
the  rev,  Thomas  Wakefield^  late  of 
Richmond. 

25.  Aged  92,  Sarah,  relict  of  the 
late  James  Graham,  esq.  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  honourable  Mr.  baron 
Graham. 

26.  J.  Billingsley,  esq.  author  of 
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“  The  Agricultural  Survey  of  the 
County  c*t  Somerset.” 

29.  In  his  83d  year,  Thomas 
Percy,  D.D. -bishop  of  Dromore, 
in  Ireland. 

Oct.  2.  Sir  Hervey  Smith,  bart. 
last  surviving  officer  present  at  the 
death  of  general  Wolfe. 

10,  Lady  Louisa  Hartley,  sister 
of  the  late  earl  of  Scarborough. 

1 1.  Rev.  J.  Banister  of  Wareham. 

14.  Hon.  Louis  Duff,  brother  of 

the  late  earl  of  Fife.  v 

1 5.  Sir  N.  Holland,  bart.  of  Cran- 
bury-house,  Winchester. 

18.  In  her  90th  year,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Brand,  sister  of  the  late  Tho. 
Brand  Hollis,  esq.  of  the  Hyde, 
near  Ingatestone. 

20.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Brooks  in 
the  Strand. 

— .  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr. 
M unden  the  comedian.  r 

25.  Capt.  John  Stewart  of  the 
Sea-horse  frigate. 

29.  Thomas  Hugh  an,  esq.  M.  P. 
whose  marriage  we  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  pages. 

Nov.  5.  The  non.  and  rev.  Ri¬ 
chard  Byron,  third  son  of  the  fourth 
lord  Byron. 

6.  The  sister  of  sir  John  Wyld- 
bore  Smith,  bart. 

13.  In  his  84th  year,  the  rev. 
Thomas  Ludlam,  M.  A. 

22.  Aged  98,  Mrs.  Holt,  relict 
of' the  late  J.  Holt,  esq. 

23.  James  Hill,  esq.  banker,  of 
Uppingham. 

— .  L.  P.  Bouverie,  third  son  of 
the  earl  of  Radnor. 

24.  The  wife  of  William  Esdaile, 
esq.  of  Clapham. 

25.  Rev,  W.  Talbot,  rector  of 
Elmset,  aged  91. 

26.  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  Jones, 
bart.  M.  P.  for  Shrewsbury. 

27.  Charles  Lambert,  esq.  editor 
of  Chandler’s  Life  of  Bp.  Wayn- 
flete. 

(M3)  27.  An- 
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27.  Andrew  Meikle,  the  inventor 
of  the  improved  threshing-mill  ; 
and  on  the  29th  his  son  George 
Meikle. 

28. ‘  Joseph  Jones,  esq.  of  the 
house  of  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co. 
bankers. 

SO.  Lady  Lawson,  relict  of  sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  ban. 

— .  At  Glasgow,  the  rev.  James 
Graham,  author  of  “  The  Sab¬ 
bath, a  poem. 

Dec.  S.  The  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Conant,  esq.  and  the  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  celebrated  rev.  William 
Whist  an. 

6.  Rev.  William  Greenwood, 
author  of  a  poem  “  Written  du¬ 
ring  a  Shooting  Excursion  in  the 
Moors.” 

7.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  George 
Meyer,  esq, 

9.  The  dowager  viscountess  He¬ 
reford. 

10.  Aged  90,  Mrs.  Mary  Flower, 
mother  of  sir  Charles  Flower,  bart. 

11.  Rev,  Thomas.  Broughton  of 
Bristol. 

13.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Perring, 
bart.  and  alderman. 

15.  In  his  82d  year,  sir  Wads¬ 
worth  Busk,  knt. 

1 6.  Di .  Charles  Moss, lord  bishop 
of  Oxford. 

17-  In  his  72d  year,  Mr.  Antes, 
author  of  (C  Travels  in  Egypt.” 

— .  Mrs.  Grant,  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  mother  of  the  master  of 
the  rolls. 

20.  Anne  Maria,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  very  skilful  and  benevo¬ 
lent  oculist,  James  Ware,  esq. 

21.  Aged  90,  sir  P.  Parker,  bart. 
admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  fleet. 

Lately,  Mr.  Coleman,  serjeant-at- 
arms  rosthe  house  of  commons. 

28.  The  dowager  countess  Stan¬ 
hope,  mother  to  the  present  earl,  at 
the  age  of  93 ;  a  lady  of  high  in- 
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tellectual  attainments,  and  distin-  ; 
guished  moral  worth. 

30.  G.  W.  Thelluson,  M.  P.  for 
Barnstable. 

— .  I>.  P.  Wilson,  formerly 
professor  of  astronomy  in  the  uni.  | 
versity  of  Glasgow,  and  an  eminent 
letter-founder. 


PROMOTIONS. 

War-nff.ce,  Jan.  28.  Laurence 
Sulivan,  esq.  appointed  superinv 
tendant  of  military  accounts,  vice  ' 
Thomas  Dods,  esq.  resigned. 

Carletcn-houSe ,  Feb.  5.  His  royal  j 
highness  the  prince  regent  made  is 
the  following  appointments  to  his  fj 
household  : 

Sir  ^enry  Halford,  bart.  M.  D.'  3 
physician  in  ordinary. 

Major-gen.  Turner,  3d  guards,  . 
assistant  private  secretary  $  and 

Gen.  Wm.  Kepper,  major-gen. 
Francis  Thomas  Hammond,  and 
lieut-col.  W  rrp  Congreve,  equerries. 

Foreign-office,  Feb.  15,  Lord  Wm, 
Bentinck,  envoy  extraordinary  and  s 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Palermo. 

Augustus  John  Foster,  esq.  en-  i 
voy  extraordinary  and  minister  pie-  i 
nipotentiary  to  the  United  States  j 
of  America. 

Whitehall,  March  9.  David 
Hume,  esq.  advocate,  one  of  the1 
six  ordinary  clerks  of  session  in' 
Scotland,  vice  John  Pringle,  esq. 
deceased. 

James  Fergusson,  jun.  esq.  one 
of  the  four  commissioners  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  vice  John  Anstruther,  esq. 
resigned. 

James  Wedderhurne,  esq.  advo-- 
cate,  sheriff  depute  of  the  shire  of 
Peebles,  vice  James  Wolfe  Murray, 
esq.  appointed  judge  at  the  admi- 
raltv  court. 

Joshua  Henry  Mackenzie,  esq. 
advocate,  sheriff  depute  of  the  shire 

ol 
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|  of  Linlithgow,  vice  David  Hume, 

1  esq. 

John  Anstruther,  esq.  advocate, 
I  sheriff  depute  of  the  shire  of  Fife, 
i  vice  David  Money  penny,  esq.  so¬ 
licitor-general. 

Foreign-office ,  March  19.  Wil¬ 
liam  Harding  Read,  esq.  consul- 
general  in  the  Azores  ;  Louis  Har¬ 
grave,  esq.  consul  in  the  Balearic 
Islands;  and  Robert  Staples,  esq. 
consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies. 

Foreign-office ,  March  22.  Ro¬ 
bert  Liston,  esq.  ambassador  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to 
the  sublime  Ottoman  Porte  ;  and 
Bartholomew  Frere,  esq.  secretary 
of  embassy  at  that  court, 

Whitehall,  March  22.  The  prince 
regent  made  the  following  amend¬ 
ments  ^upon  the  roll  of  sheriffs — 
Cardiganshire :  John  Brooks,  of 
Noyarrd,  esq, — Carmarthenshire  : 
James  Williams,  of  Edwinsford, 
esq. — -Denbighshire  :  John  Wynne, 
of  Gartlimeilio,  esq. 

Whitehall,  March  30.  Francis 
lord  Napier,  his  majesty’s  high 
commissioner  to  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 

D o zoning-street,  April  11.  C.  Max¬ 
well,  esq.  governor  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  its  dependencies. 

Whitehall,  May  25.  His  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  has  been 
pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  to  constitute 
and  appoint  field-marshal  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land 
forces. 

Whitehall,  June  4.  R.  Ward,  esq. 
clerk  of  the  ordnance,  vice  Iron. 
Cropley  Ashley  Cowper,  now  earl 
of  Shaftsbury  ;  lieut.-col.  FI.  Tor¬ 
rens,  his  military  secretary. 

Dr.  Waller  physician  to  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Portsmouth,  vice  Meik  de¬ 
ceased. 
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War-office,  June  11.  His  serene 
highness  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Orange,  lieut.-col.  in  the  army. 

War-office,  June  1 2.  Right  hon. 
Charles  Yorke,  sir  Richard  Bicker- 
ton,  bart.  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  : 
James  Buller,esq;  William  Domett, 
esq.  vice-admiral  of  the  white  :  sir 
Joseph  Sydney  Yorke,  knt.  Hon. 
Frederic  Robinson,  and  Horatio 
lord  Walpole,  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral. 

War-office,  July  4.  Lieut.-col.  H„ 
Torrens,  military  secretary  to  the 
prince  regent. 

Hon.  W ellesley  Pole,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Cambridge  elected  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  vice 
lord  Melville. 

Whitehall,  July  20.  Robert  vis¬ 
count  Melville,  keeper  of  the  privy- 
seal  of  Scotland,  vice  his  father  de¬ 
ceased. 

War-office,  July  30.  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  eari  of  Harcourt,  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  vice  Fox  deceased. — 
Major.-gen.  the  hon.  A  Hope,  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  royal  military  college, 
vice  earl  Harcourt. — Col.  G,  Mur¬ 
ray,  3d  foot,'  lieut.-governor  of 
Edinburgh  castle,  vice  Flope. 

D owning-street,  Mug.  1.  Lieut.- 
gen.  R.  Brownrtgg,  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon. 

Whitehall,  Mug.  6.  John  M‘Ma- 
hon,  esq.  receiver  and  paymaster  of 
the  royal  bounty  to  officers’  wi¬ 
dows,  vice  Fox  deceased. 

War- office,'  Mugust  6.  Brevet 
lieut. -general  Arthur  viscount 
Wellington,  Iv.  B.  general  in  the 
army  in  Spain  and  Portugal  only. 

Whitehall ,  Mug .  19.  His  grace 
William  Spencer,  duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Dei  by. 

(M4) 
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James  Buller,  esq.  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  privy  council. 

Downing- street,  Aug.  19.  Lieut.- 
gen.  sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke, 
K.  B.  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

War- office,  Aug.  20.  Col.  J*.  But¬ 
ler,  lieut, -governor  of  the  royal  mi¬ 
litary  college',  vice  Le  Marchant. 

Lieut. -col.  George  Vaughan,  of 
the  late  royal  invalids,  governor  of 
the  fort  near  Fisgard  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  vice  Vaughan  deceased. 

Ordnance-office ,  Aug.  21.  Lieut.- 
gen.  Gother  Mann,  inspector-ge¬ 
neral  of  fortifications,  vice  gen. 
Morse  retired.  '  „ 

D owning-street.  Sept.  10.  Lieut, - 
gen.  sir  George  Prevost,  bart.  cap¬ 
tain-general  and  governor  in  chief, 
and  also  commander  of  the  forces, 
in  and  over  the  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  thedslands 
of  Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton. 

D owning-street,  S.pt.Ol .  Winch- 
worth  Tonge,  esq.  deputy  judge 
advocate  of  the  forces  in  Jamaica. 

Downing- street,  Oct.  1.  Right 
hon,  Henry  Wellesley,  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  bis  catholic  majesty  Ferdinand 
VII. — Charles  Vaughan,  esq.  se¬ 
cretary  ot  embassy  to  Spain. 

Charles  Stuart,  George  Cock- 
burn,  and  John  Pniiip  Morier,  esqrs. 
commissioners  in  Spanish  Ametica, 
to  act  with  Spanish  commissioners 
appointed  in  the  name  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  — n  Richard  Belgrave 
Hoppne”,  esq.  secretary. 

Thomas  Sydenham,  esq.  mini¬ 
ster  plenipotentiary  up  the  seat  of 
the  provisional  government  of  Por¬ 
tugal' during  the  absence  of  Charles 
Stuart,  wq.fin  Spanish  America. 

Whitehall,  Oct .  1.  Rob.  Erown- 
rigg,  ea].  lieu:. -gen  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
settlements  in  Ceylon. 
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War-office,  Oct .  1 .  J.  C.  Herries, 
esq.  commissary -in-chief  at  home 
and  abroad  except  Ireland  and  the 
East  Indies,  vice  Gordon. 

Major  M.  Rene  baron  de  Mon- 
talembert,  and  capt.  O.  A.  Pierre- 
point,  permanent  assistant  quarter- 
master- generals  ;  the  former  with 
the  rank  oflieut.-colonel,  vice  Birch  ; 
the  latter  with  the  rank  of'  major, 
vice  Montalembert. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  8.  Burnet  Bruce, 
esq.  one  of  the  four  commissioners 
of  Edinburgh,  vice  Kirkpatrick  re¬ 
signed, 

Whitehall,  Oct.  21.  John  Drink- 
water,  esq.  a,  comptroller  of  army 
accounts. 

War-office,  Oct.  21.  His  serene 
highness  William  Frederic  Henry, 
hereditary  pr  ince  of  Orange,  a  co¬ 
lonel  in  the  army. 

Whitehall,  Get ■  22.  Right  lion. 

7  O 

Charles  Hope,  president  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  justice  in  Scotland,  vice 
Biair  deceased* 

r 

Downing- street,  Oct.  26.  Antho¬ 
ny  Saint  John  Baker,  esq.  secretary 
of  legation  in  America. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  29.  Right  hon. 
David  Boyle,  his  majesty’s  justice 
clerk  in  Scotland,  vice  Hope. 

Whitehall,  Nov.  9.  Alex.  Frazer 
Tytler,  of  Woodhouselee,  esq.  one 
of  the  lords  of  justiciary  in  Scot¬ 
land,  vice  Boyle. 

Nov.  18.  Sit  H.  Halford,  hart. 
One  of  the  physicians  inordinary  to 
his  majesty. — Dr.  Bailee,  one  of  the 
physicians  extraordinary. 

SHERIFFS  appointed  by  the  prince 
regent  in  council  for  i  he  year  1811. 

Bedfordshire,  J.  Howell,  of  Mar¬ 
ket-street,  CSC}. 

Berkshire,  William  Wiseman 
Clarke,  of  fording  ton,  esq. 

Buckinghamshire,  William  Ber¬ 
nard,  of  Nether  Winchendon,  esq. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdon¬ 
shire, 
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shire,  Wm.  Dunn  Gardner,  of 
Chatteris,  esq. 

Cheshire,  Booth  Grey,  of  Ashton 
Hayes,  esq. 

Cornwall,  W.  L.  S.  Trelawney, 
of  Penquite,  esq. 

Cumberland,  John  Losh,  of 
Wood-side,  esq. 

Derbyshire,  Godfrey  Meynell,  of 
Meynell  Langley,  esq. 

Devonshire,  A.  Champernowne, 
of  Dartington,  esq. 

Dorsetshire,  Edward  Greathed, 
of  Udden,  esq. 

Essex,  Charles  Smith,  of  Sut- 
tons,  esq. 

Gloucestershire,  Rob.  Gordon, 
of  Kemble,  esq. 

Herefordshire,  Philip  Jones,  of 
Sugwas,  esq. 

Hertfordshire,  Rob]  Taylor,  of 
Tolmer,  esq.  , 

Kent,  sir  John  Courtenay  Ho¬ 
llywood,  of  Evington,  bart. 

■  Lancaster,  S.C.  Hilton,  of  Mos- 
ton,  esq.  ^ 

Leicestershire,  R.  -Norman,  of 
Melton  Mowbray,  esq. 

Lincolnshire,  sir  John  Trollope, 
of  Casewick,  bart. 

Monmouthshire,  Hugh  Powell, 
of  Llanvihangel,  esq. 

Norfolk,  Charles  Lucas,  of  Fil- 
by,  esq. 

Northamptonsh.,  Wdlter  Strick¬ 
land,  of  Brixworth  hall,  esq. 

Northumberland,  Wm.  Burrell, 
of  Broome  park,  esq. 

Nottingham,  Thomas  Wright,  of 
Norwood  park,  esq. 

Oxon,  sir  John  Reade,  of  Ship- 
stone,  bart. 

Rutlandshire,  Thchon.  George 
Watson,  of  Rockingham  castle. 

Shropshire,  Geo.  Brooke,  of 
Haughton,  esq. 

Somersetshire,  John  Leigh,  of 
Combhay,  esq. 
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Staffordshire,  Jas.  Beach,  of  the 
Shaw,  esq. 

Southampton,  sir  Robert  Kings- 
mill,  of  Sidrnonton,  bart. 

Suffolk,  R.  Pettiward,  of'Finbo- 
rough,  esq. 

Surrey,  G.  Trittcn,  of  West  Hill, 
Wandsworth,  esq. 

Sussex,  Wm.  Dearling;  of  Don- 
nington,  esq. 

Warwickshire,  F.  Newdigate,  of 
Arbury,  esq. 

Wiltshire,  Harry  Biggs,of  Stock- 
ton,  esq. 

Worcestershire,  T.  Flawkes,  of 
Dudley,  esq. 

Yorkshire,  R.  Watt,  of  Bishop 
Burton,  esq. 

SOUTH.  WALES. 

Brecon,  Walter  Wilkins,  jumof 
Alexanderstone,  esq. 

Carmarthenshire,  Hamlyn  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Edwinsford,  esq, 

Cardiganshire,  William  Brookes, 
of  Noyart,  esq. 

Glamorgan,  sir  R.  Lynch  Blosse, 
of  Gabalva,  bart. 

Pembrokeshire,  Lewis  Mathias, 
of  Langwarren,  esq. 

Radnor,  John  Cheesment  Se«/ 
vern,  of  Languenlo,  esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Anglesey,  Hen.  Williams,  of 
Trearddur,  esq. 

Carnarvonshire,  Thomas  Parry 
Jones  Parry,  of  Madryp,  esq. 

Denbighshire,  John  Wynne,  of 
Garth wlio,  esq. 

Flintshire,  sir  G.  W.  Prescott, 
of  Ewloe,  bart. 

Merioneth,  Hugh  Reveley,  of 
Brynygmin,  esq. 

Montgomeryshire,  Edward  Hey¬ 
ward,-  of  Crooswopd,  esq. 
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MESSAGE  OF  HIS  IMPERIAL  AND 
ROYAL  MAJESTY. 

SENATORS,  I  have  ordered 
my  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
to  communicate  to  you  the  several 
circumstances  which  occasion  the 
junction  of  Holland  with  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  orders  published  by  the 
British  council  in  1806  and  1807 
have  rent  in  pieces  the  public  law 
of  Europe.  A  new  order  of  things 
governs  the  universe.  New  secu¬ 
rities  becoming  necessary  to  me, 
the  junction  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheldt,  of  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine, 
the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe, 
with  the  empire,  the  establishment 
of  an  inland  navigation  with  the 
Baltic,  have  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  first  and  most  important.  I 
have  ordered  the  plan  of  a  canal 
to  be  prepared,  which  will  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  course  of  live  years, 
an^i  will  connect  the  Seine  with  the 
Baltic.  Those  princes  will  be  in¬ 
demnified  who  may  find  themselves 
circumscribed  by  this  great  mea¬ 
sure,  which  is  become  absolutely 
necessary,  and  which  will  rest  the 
right  of  my  frontiers  upon  the  Bal¬ 
tic.  Before  I  came  to  this  deter¬ 
mination,  I  apprised  England  of  it. 
She  was  acquainted  that  the  only 


means  for  preserving  the  indepem 
dence  of  Holland  was  to  retract 
her  orders  in  council  of  1806  and 
1807?  or  to  return  at  last  vo  pacific 
sentiments.  But  this  power  was 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  her  interests, 
as  well  as  to  the  cries  of  Europe. 
I  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war  between  France 
and  England,  and  to  avail  myself, 
in  consequence  of  the  residence  of 
two  commissioners  at  Paris  and 
London,  to  bring  about  an  approxi¬ 
mation  between  the  two  countries. 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  ex¬ 
pectations.  I  could  find  nothing 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  English 
government  negotiated  but  craft 
and  deceit. — The  junction  of  the 
Valais  is  an  effect  long  intended  of 
the  immense  works  which  I  have 
had  performed  in  the  Alps  within 
the  last  ten  years.  At  the  time  of 
my  act  of  mediation,  I  separated 
theValais  fromtheHelvetic  League, 
foreseeing  then  a  measure  of  such 
advantage  to  France  and  Italy. — • 
So  long  as  the  war  continues  with 
England,  the  French  people  must 
not  lay  down  their  arms. — My 
finances  are  in  a  most  flourishing 
state.  I  can  meet  all  the  expenses 
which  this  immense  empire  re¬ 
quires. 
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quires,  without  calling  upon  my 
people  ror  fresh  sacrifices. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 
Palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  Dec.  10, 
1810. 

By  order  of  the  emperor, 

H.  B.  Duke  of  Bassano. 

After  the  message  was  read,  his 
excellency  the  duke  of  Cadore, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  laid 
the  following  report  before  the 
sitting : 

REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  FOR 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  HIS  MA¬ 
JESTY  THE  EMPEROR  AND  KING. 

Sir, — Your  majesty  has  exalted 
France  to  the  highest  i  point  of 
greatness.  The  victories  obtained 
over  five  successive  coalitions,  all 
promoted  by  England,  have  pro¬ 
duced  these  consequences  ;  and  it 
may  be  said,  that  we  are  indebted 
to  England  for  the  glory  and 
power  of  the  great  empire.  At 
every  opportunity  your  majesty 
made  offers  of  peace,  and  without 
considering  whether  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  than  war  :  you 
looked,  sir,  only  to  the  happiness 
of  the  present  generation,  and  you 
always  showed  yourself  ready  to 
sacrifice  to  it  the  most  flattering 
prospects  of  the  future.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  that  the  peace  of 
Campo  Fcrmio,  of  Luneville,  and 
of  Amiens,  and  subsequently  of 
Presburg,  of  Tilsit,  and  of  Vien¬ 
na,  were  concluded  ;  it  was  in  this 
spirit  that  your  majesty  has  five 
tirfles  sacrificed  to  peace  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  your  conquests.  More 
anxious  to  adorn  your  reign  by  the 
public  happiness  than  to  extend 
the  frontiers  of  your  empire,  your 
majesty  set  bounds  to  your  great¬ 
ness  ;  while  England,  keeping  the 
torch  of  war  eontiually  alive, 
seemed  to  conspire  against  her  al¬ 
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lies  as  well  as  herself  to  create  the 
greatest  empire  that  has  existed  for 
twenty  centuries. — At  the  peace  of 
1783,  the  power  of  France  was 
strong  in  the  family  compact, 
which  closely  bound  Spain  and 
Naples  with  her  political  system. — 
At  that  of  Amiens,  the  respective  , 
strength  of  the  three  great  powers 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
twelve  millions  of  Polish  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  houses  of  France  and 
Spain  were  essentially  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  the  people  of  the 
two  countries  were  removed  further 
than  ever  from  each  other  by  the 
difference  of  their  manners.  One  of 
the  great  continental  powers  had 
her  strength  less  diminished  by  the 
junction  of  Belgium  with  France, 
than  it  was  increased  by  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Venice  ;  the  seculariza¬ 
tions  also  of  the  Germanic  body 
added  more  to  the  power  of  our 
rivals.  Thus,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  rela¬ 
tive  force  of  France  was  less  than 
at  the  peace  of  1783,  and  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  to  which  the  victories 
( obtained  during  the  wars  of  the 
two  first  coalitions  gave  her  a 
right  to  expect.  This  treaty, 
however,  was  scarcely  concluded, 
when  the  jealousy  of  England 
displayed  itself  strongly.  She  took 
the  alarm  at  the  continually  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity  and  riches  of 
the  interior  of  France  j  and  she 
hoped  that  a  third  coalition  would 
wrest  Belgium,  .the  provinces  of 
the  Rhine,  and  Italy,  from  your 
crown.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was 
broken  ;  a  third  coalition  was  form¬ 
ed  ;  three  months  after  it  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 
England  saw  all  her  hopes 'blast¬ 
ed  :  Venice,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  the 
whole  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  and 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
fell  into  the  power  of  France.  The 
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Germanic  body,  established  upon 
principles  contrary  to  those  upon 
which  the  French  empire  was 
founded,  dropped  to  pieces  ;  and 
the  system  of  the  confederation  'of 
the  Rhine  transformed  into  close 
and  necessary  allies  the  same  na¬ 
tions  who  in  the  first  coalitions 
marched  against  France,  and  united 
them  indissolubly  to  herself  by 
their  common  interests.  The  peace 
of  Amiens  then  became  in  England 
the  object  of  the  regret  of  every 
statesman.  The  new  acquisitions 
by  France,  which  there  were  no 
hopes  of  wresting  from  her  at  any 
future  time,  rendered  the  fault  that 
was  committed  more  evident,  and 
showed  the  full  extent  of  it.  An 
enlightened  man,  who  during  the 
short  interval  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens  visited  Paris,  and  had 
learned  to  know  France  and  your 
majesty,  was  put  at  the  head  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  England.  This  man  of 
genius  comprehended  the  situations 
of  the  two  countries.  He  perceived 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any 
state  to  compel  France  to  retro¬ 
grade  ;  and  that  the  true  policy 
consisted  in  arresting  her  progress. 
He  perceived,  that  by  the  success 
obtained  over  the  third  coalition 
the  question  was  changed ;  and 
that  it  must  no  longer  be  thought 
of  contesting  with  France  the  pos¬ 
sessions  that  she  acquired  by  vic¬ 
tory  ;  but  that  it  was  necessary,  by 
a  speedy  peace,  to  prevent  those 
new  acquisitions  which  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  war  would  render 
inevitable.  This  minister  did  not 
conceal  any  cf  the  advantages 
which  France  derived  from  the  er¬ 
roneous  policy  of  England  ;  but 
he  had  in  view  those  which  she 
might  still  acquire.  Fie  thought 
that  England  would  gain  much,  if 
none  of  the  continental  powers  lost 
more.  Fie  directed  his  policy  to 


disarm  France,  and  to  have  the 
confederation  of  the  North  of  Ger¬ 
many  recognised  in  opposition  to 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
He  perceived  that  Prussia  could 
only  be  preserved  by  peace ;  and 
that  on  the  fate  of  that  power  de¬ 
pended  the  system  of  Saxony,  of 
Hessia,  of  Hanover,  the  fate  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  of  the 
Jade,  of  the  Weser,  of  the  Elbe, 
of  the  Oder,  and  of  the  Vistula, 
ports  necessary  for  the  commerce 
of  England.  Like  a  great  man, 
Fox  did  not  deliver  himself  up  to 
useless  sorrow  for  the  rupture  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  losses 
henceforth  irreparable  ;  he  wished 
to  prevent  greater,  and  he  sent 
lord  Lauderdale  to  Paris.  The 
negotiations  began,  and  every  thing 
led  to  hope  that  they  would  have 
ended  happily  ;  when  Fox  died. 
From  that  time  they  languished. 
The  ministers  were  neither  suffi¬ 
ciently  enlightened  nor  temperate 
to  perceive  the  necessity  of  peace. 
Prussia,  excited  by  that  spirit  which 
England  infused  into  all  Europe, 
put  her  troops  to  march.  The  im¬ 
perial  guard  received  orders  to  set 
out  ;  lord  Lauderdale  appeared 
terrified  at  the  consequences  of  the 
new  events  that  were  preparing. 
It  was  proposed  to  sign  the  treaty  ; 
that  Prussia  should  be  included  in 
it,  and  that  the  confederation  of 
the  North  ol  Germany  should  be 
recognised.  Your  majestg,  with 
that  spirit  of  moderation  oi  which 
you  have  given  such  frequent  ex¬ 
amples  to  Europe,  consented.  The 
departure  of  the  imperial  guard 
was  delayed  for  some  days :  but 
lord  Lauderdale  hesitated ;  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  his  court,  and  that  mes¬ 
senger  brought  him  an  order  to  re- 
turn.  In  a  few  days  after,  Prussia 
no  longer  existed  as  a  preponde¬ 
rating 
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i  rating  power.  Posterity  will, consi¬ 
der  that  period  as  one  of  the  most 
decisive  in  the  histories  of  England 
and  France.  The  treaty  of  'Tilsit 
put  an  end  to  the  fourth  coalition. 
— Two  great  sovereigns,  lately 
enemies,  united  in  offering  peace 
to  England  ;  but  that  power,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  the  forewarn¬ 
ings  she  had  received,  could  not 
bring  herself  to  subscribe  to  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  leave  France 
in  a  more  advantageous  situation 
than  she  was  after  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  would  not  enter  into  a 
negotiation,  the  unavoidable  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  would  have 
been  to  place  France  in  a  situation 
still  more  to  her  advantage. — We 
refused,  it  was  said  in  England,  a 
treaty  which  maintained  the  North 
of  Germany,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Hessia,  and  Hanover,  independent 
of  France,  and  which  secured  all 
•  the  outlets  of  our  trade:  how, 
then,  can  we  agree  at  this  time 
to  conclude  with  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  when  he  has  extended 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  North  of  Germany,  and  to 
-  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  a 
French  throne,  a  peace  which,  by 
the  course  of  things,  whatever  the 
stipulations  might  be,  would  leave 
under  his  influence  Hanover,  and 
all  the  ports  of  the  north,  those 
principal  arteries  of  our  commerce? 

[The  expose  dwells  at  some 
length  upon  the  coalitions  —  de¬ 
clares  that  a  proposition  was  made 
to  our  government  to  recal  the  or¬ 
ders  in  council,  upon  condition 
that  the  independence  of  Holland 
should  be  respected  by  the  French; 
which  was1  rejected — recommends 
the  annexation  of  the  Hans  Towns 
to  the  empire  :  the  repairing  the 
canal  between  Hamburgh  and  Lu- 
beck,  and  the  construction  ol  a 
new  canal,  which  would  unite  the 
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Elbe  to  the  Weser,  and  the  Weser 
to  the  Emms — advises  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  (we  thought  they  had  been 
rescinded),  and  the  opposition  of 
the  continental  blockade  to  the  ma¬ 
ritime  one,  from  which  the  most 
auspicious  results  are  predicted.] 
(Signed)  C  HAMPAGN  Y, 
duke  of  Cad  ore. 


ELEVENTH  REPORT  FROM  THE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  THE  PUBLIC  EXPEN¬ 
DITURE,  &C.  .OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Hon.  G.  Villiers ,  paymaster  \of  ma¬ 
rines. 

Judging  it  expedient  to  pursue 
their  inquiries  into  the  several  sub¬ 
jects  which  engaged  their  attention 
during  the  former  session,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  the  house 
such  further  information  as  has 
been  received  upon  each  to  the 
close  of  the  present  session,  they 
proceed  to  submit  the  result  in  the 
order  of  their  several  reports. 

Upon  the  subject  which  forms 
the  first  part  of  the  fifth,  it  appears, 
that  the  original  bond  given  by  the 
hon.  George  Villiers  was  discover¬ 
ed  in  June  1810,  by  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  admiralty,  employed 
to  arrange  tire  whole  of  the  marine 
papers,  in  the  midst  of  ■  one  of  the 
bundles  of  marine  monthly  returns. 

Mr/  Bicknell,  solicitor  to  the 
admiralty,  produced  to  your  com¬ 
mittee  the  proceedings  for  recover¬ 
ing  the  debt  due  to  his-  majesty  on 
Mr.  G.  Vil'iers’s  accounts,  as  pay¬ 
master  and  inspector  ,  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  marine'  forces,  which  are 
printed  in  the  appendix. 

Upon  the  recommendation  from 
your  committee,  that  the  office  of 
paymaster  of  marines  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  duties  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  navy  pay-office,  re¬ 
ference 
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ference  was  made  from  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  treasury  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  gave 
rise  to  correspondence  and  discus¬ 
sions  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 

Afier  perusing  and  considering 
these  papers,  your  committee  see 
no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  given 
in  their  filth  report,  p.  6,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  abolition  of  that  office. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings 
adopted  for  the  recovery  of  the 
“  debt,”  (which  amounts  to 
264*, 507/.)  is  published  in  this  re¬ 
port.  By  this  statement  it  appears 
that  56,492/.  1  Os.  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  estates,  &c.  has  already 
been  received ;  and  it  adds,  under 
the  head  “  to  be  expected,”  the 
sum  of  79,749/.  17$. — These  two 
sums,  that  is,  including  the  large 
one  which  is  to  be  “expected”  to  be 
received,  make  together  136,212/. 
15$. 


PROTEST 

By  all  the  royal  dukes  against  the 
proposition,  submitted  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  for  limiting 
and  restraining  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  in  the  exercise  of  the  ore- 

A 

rogative,  while  called  upon  to 
discharge  as  regent  the  royal 
authority. 

Sir, — The  prince  of  Wales  hav¬ 
ing  assembled  the  whole  of  the 
male  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
and  having  communicated  to  us 
the  plan  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  his  majesty’s  confidential  ser¬ 
vants,  to  the  lords  and  commons, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  restricted 
regency,  should  the  continuance  of 
his  majesty’s  ever-to-be-deplored 
illness,  render  it  necessary  ;  we  feel 
it  a  duty  we  owe  to  his  majesty,  to 
our  country,  and  to  ourselves,  to 
enter  our  solemn  protest  against 
measures  we  consider  as  perfectly 


unconstitutional,  as  they  are  con¬ 
trary  to  and  subversive  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  seated  our  family  up¬ 
on  the  throne  of  this  realm. 

(Signed) 

Frederick  Augustus  Frederick 

William  Adolphus  Frederick 

Edward  William  Frederick. 

Ernest 

JVednesday  night,  12  o’clock, 

Dc.  19,  1810. 

R.  U.  Spencer  Perceval,  IP c.  &c.  &e* 

ANSWER. 

Mr.  Perceval  has  the  honour  of 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
solemn  protest,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  male  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  against  the  measures  which 
his  majesty’s  confidential  servants 
have  thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
communicate  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales,  as  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  restricted  legency  during 
the  continuance  of  bis  majesty’s 
ever-to-be-lamented  indisposition  ; 
and  stating  that  their  royal  high¬ 
nesses  consider  these  measures  as 
perfectly  unconstitutional,  as  con¬ 
trary  to  and  subversive  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  seated  his  majesty’s 
royal  family  upon  the  throne  of 
this  realm. 

Mr.  Perceval  has  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  submit  this  communication 
without  loss  of  time  to  his  majesty’s 
servants  ;  and  deeply  as  they  la¬ 
ment,  that  the  measure  which  they 
have  thought  themselves  bound  to 
propose,  shall  appear  to  their  royal 
highnesses  to  deserve  a  character 
so  directly  contrary  to  that  which 
it  has  been  their  anxious  endeavour 
should  belong  to  it,  they  must  still, 
however,  have  the  consolation  of 
reflecting,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  they  have  acted  obtained 
the  express  and  concurrent  support 
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of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in 
4  the  years  1788  and  1789:  that 
j  those  houses  of  parliament  had  the 
^  high  satisfaction  of  receiving,  by 
j  the  command  of  his  majesty,  after 
!  his  majesty’s  recovery,  his  warmest 
:  acknowledgements  for  the  addition- 
:  al  proofs  they  had  given  of  their 
;  affectionate  attachment  to  his  per- 
:  son,  and  of  their  zealous  concern 
:  for  the  honour  and  interests  of 
«  his  crown,  and  the  security  and 
i  good  government  of  his  donrini- 
?  ons  ;  and  that  the  uninterrupted 
I  confidence  which  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  repose,  for  a  long  series 
\  of  years,'  in  the  persons  who  pro¬ 
posed  the  measures  which  wrere 
grounded  on  those  principles,  en¬ 
titles  his  majesty’s  servants,  in  their 
judgement,  still  further  to  conclude, 
that  those  principles  and  measures 
had  the  sanction  of  his  royal  ap¬ 
probation. 

D  owning-street ,  Dec.  20,  1810. 
His  royal  highness  the  duke  oj  Tork, 
&c.  &c.  &c.. 


PROTESTS, 

On  the  rejection  of  the  previous 
question  moved  on  the  second 
resolution  respecting  the  regency. 

1.  Because  it  is  always  unwise, 
and  often  unsafe,  to  assert  abstract 
principles,  on  the  truth  of.  which 
the  proceeding  proposed  to  be 
adopted  does  not  exclusively  rest : 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
seems  peculiarly  unnecessary  to 
exact  a  compliance  with  specula¬ 
tive  and  questionable  premises,  to 
establish  a  conclusion  in  which  all 
seem  practically  to  concur. 

Those  who  have  regarded  the 
prince  as  having  a  light  to  assume 
the  royal  functions  on  the  declared 
incapacity  of  his  father,  have  al¬ 
ways  held  that  the  exercise  of  that 
right  could  not  be  called  into  ac¬ 
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tivity  otherwise  than  by  the  adju¬ 
dication  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. 

Those  who  have  maintained  a 
right  in  the  two  houses,  have  ad¬ 
mitted  the  expediency  of  conferring 
the  appointment  on  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Finally,  those  who  deny  any  po¬ 
sitive  legal  right,  either  in  the 
prince  to  assume,  or  the  estates  to 
confer  the  exercise  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  do  nevertheless  approve  of 
the  estates  offering,  and  of  the 
prince  accepting,  the  office  of  re¬ 
gent  on  the  present  melancholy 
occasion. 

To  select,  therefore,  topics  of 
disagreement  among  men  who  are 
disposed  to  concur  in  the  practical 
conclusion  of  supplying  the  defect 
in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  func¬ 
tions,  by  a  regent,  in  the  person  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  seemed  to  us  repugnant  to 
the  maxims  of  prudence,  and  di¬ 
rectly  at  variance  with  those  ex¬ 
amples  of  moderation  and  temper, 
which,  at  remoter  periods  of  our 
history,  as  well  as  at  the  glorious 
revolution  of  1688,  had  been  held 
out  to  us  by  the  conciliatory  policy 
and  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 

2.  Because  the  agitation  of  the 
question  was  calculated  to  produce 
delay  ;  and  delay  in  supplying  the 
means  of  exercising  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  must  either  be.  injurious  to 
the  public  service,  or  subversive  of 
the  constitution  of  this  kingdom. 
For  the  functions  of  the  executive 
government  cannot  be  discontinued 
during  a  period  of  extensive  war 
and  great  national  embarrassment, 
without  injury  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  ;  and  the  duties  of  the  kingly 
office  cannot,  on  the*  other  hand, 
be  discharged  by  those  who  usurp 
the  royal  authority,  unsanctioned 
by  the  laws,  the  consent  of  the 
estates,  or  the  knowledge  of  their 

sovereign, 
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sovereign,  without  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 

O 


try. 

Cumberland 

Clarence 

Kent 

Sussex 

Gloucester 

Charlemont 
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On  the  rejection  of  the  amend 
ment  to  the  third  resolution. 


1.  Because  no  objection  has  been 
urged  to  the  amendment,  which 
does  not  in  greater  force  apply  to 
the  original  resolution,  and  to  every 
method  that  can  be  devised  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  defect  of  the  personal 
exercise  of  tl^e  royal  authority  in 
the  present  emergency. 

2.  Because  an  address,  such  as 
is  proposed  in  the  amendment,  is 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  our 
ancestors  at  the  glorious  acra  of  .the 
revolution,  who,  before  they  de¬ 
clared  the  throne  to  he  vacant,  re¬ 
quested  the  prince  of  Orange,  by 
address,  to  continue  to  administer 
the  government  of  the  country  ; 
and  after  declaring  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  did,  by  declaration, 
proceed  to  an  immediate  revival  of 
the  royal  authority. 

3.  Because  ^dn  address  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales 
is  the  most  plain,  direct,  and  above 


all  expeditions  method  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  defect  in  the  exercise  of  tire 
royal  authority  ;  and  is  free  from 
all  appearance  of  fraud,  as  well  as 
the  assumption  of  poyveis  not 
vested  by  the  law  and  constitution 
of  our  country  in  the  two  houses 
of  parliament. 

4*.  Because,  though  we  have 
heard  it  argued  in  debate,  that  the 
mode  as  proposed,  of  proceeding 
by  bill,  afforded  stronger  security 
for  the  concurrence  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales  in 
such  measures  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  two  houses  may  recommend 
lor  the  care  of  his  majesty’s  per¬ 
son,  and  far  tire  reputation  of  the 
regent’s  authority,  we  have  hither¬ 
to  learned  from  no  one,  that  there; 
existed  any  circumstance  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  or  character  of  his  roval  high- 

-  4  ’  T 

ness  the  priilce  of  Wales,  which;' 
could  suggest  the  propriety  of  de¬ 
siring  stronger  security  than  our- 
ancestors  exacted  from  the  prince 
of  Orange,  for  his  concurrence  in  ' 
such  laws  as  they  deemed  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  safety  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

5.  Because,  if  we  were  capable*! 
of  entertaining  the  unfounded  sus-  g 
picion,  that:  his  royal  highness  the';, 
prince  of  Wales  had  an  inclination 
to  withhold  his  assent  to  such  mea-  ‘" 
sures  as  the  two  houses  of  parlia-j 
ment  were  disposed  to  suggest,  for  ; 
the  security  of  his  majesty’s  per- ' 
son,  or  for  the  regulation  of  the  , 
regent’s  authority,  we  should  be  of  1 
opinion,  that  his  royal  highness’s  J 
accepting  the  power  of  conducting  5 
the  government  in  consequence  of  an  * 
address;  in  which  such  regulations1  J 
are  stated,  would  afford  better  se¬ 
curity  than  an  act  of  parliament,  ; 
which,  if  passed  in  the  manner  pro-'^ 
posed,  must  at  least  appear  to  us  * 
of  doubtful  eifect,  after  the  legis¬ 
lature  has  declared  the  act  enacting 
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he  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
:olk  to  be  void  and  null — the  com¬ 
mission  under  which  it  was  passed 
not  having  been  signed  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  hand,  or  having  the  usual 


| words  indicating 

the  royal  assent. 
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AGAINST  THE  THIRD  RESOLUTION. 

1.  Because  the  proposal  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  resolution,  as  explained 
in  debate — -that  the  two  houses 
should  direct  the  royal  assent  to  be 
given  by  a  bill  or  bills  under  a 
commission,  to  which  the  great 
seal,  by  their  direction  and  autho¬ 
rity,  is  to  be  affixed — seems  to  us 
a  solecism  in  language,  and  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  common  and  statute 
law  of  this  kingdom. 

if  the  assent  is  given  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  two  houses  of  par¬ 
liament,  without  any  person  being 
empowered  to  give  or  withhold^  at 
his  discretion,  that  assent,  it  is  in 
substance  the  assent  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  to  their 
Own  act ;  and  it  can  neither  deserve 
the  name,  nor  obtain  the  authority, 
of  the  assent  of  the  king,  or  of  anv 
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person  representing,  on  his  behalf, 
the  third  branch  of  the  legislature. 

By  the  statute  of  the  33d  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  more  expressly 
by  the  1st  of  queen  Mary,  session 
the  2d,  it  is  provided,  declared, 
and,  enacted,  ct  That  the  royal  as¬ 
sent  or  consent  of  the  king  or  king? 
of  this  realm  to  any  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  given  in  his  own 
royal  presence,  being  personally 
present  in  the  higher  house  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  or  by  his  letters  patent 
under  a  great  seal,  as  signed  with 
his  hand,  and  declared  and  notified 
in  his  absence  to  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  commons 
assembled  together  — and  the 
omission  of  the  usual  words  in  the 
commission,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  king’s  stamp  for  his  royal  signa¬ 
ture,  are,  by  the  statute  of  queen 
Mary,  declaring  the  attainder  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  of  none  effect, 
deemed  sufficient  to  render  void  and 
null  the  assent  given  under  that 
commission,  although  the  great  seal 
was  annexed  thereunto. 

By  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  it  is 
further  declared,  that  no  act  or? 
ordinance  with  the  force  or  virtue 
of  a  law  can  be  made  by  either  or 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

We  conceive,  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  a  commission  so 
created,  and  so  limited,  can  never 
by  any  fiction  of  law,  or  annexa¬ 
tion  of  seal,  convey  the  royal  as¬ 
sent  in  defiance  of  the  obvious 
meaning  of  language,  and  the 
strict  and  legal  definition  of  the 
term  ; — and  on  the  other  hand,  till 
the  royal  assent  be  obtained,  we 
cannot,  in  violation  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  face  of  a  declara¬ 
tory  statute,  give  to  the  act  or  or¬ 
dinance  of  the  tvv  o  branches  of  the 
legislature  only,  the  force  and  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  law. 

(N) 
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2.  Because  in  no  instance  while 
the  government  of  this  country  1  as 
been  acknowledged  to  be  in  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  has  any  sta¬ 
tute  or  law  been  enacted  without 
the  concurrent  assent  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

3.  Because  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  houses  in  1788  are  incom¬ 
plete,  and  cannot  therefore  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  weight  and  authority 
of  a  constitutional  precedent. 

The  adherence  to  precedent,  so 
wisely  enforced  by  the  theory  and 
practice  of  our  constitution,  is 
justified  by  considerations  which 
cannot  attach  to  incomplete  trans¬ 
actions,  viz.  the  union  of  authority 
and  experience,  and  a  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  a  design  founded 
on  a  view  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  execution  of  it. 

The  opinions  therefore  of  the 
majorities  and  minorities  of  1788-9 
deserve  such  attention  as  the  re¬ 
spective  number  and  characters  of 
those  who  composed  them  are 
calculated  to  command ;  but  they 
cannot  obtain  the  force  and  value 
of  a  constitutional  precedent,  which 
can  only  be  conferred  on  a  measure 
by  the  practical  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  effects. 

4.  Because  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  parliament  in  1789  forms  as 
binding  a  precedent,  and  affords 
as  salutary  an  example  to  the  two 
houses  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
as  the  proceedings  of  the  estates  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion — and  the  two  houses  of  par¬ 
liament  in  Ireland  concurred  in  a 
joint  address,  requesting  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales  “  to 
take  upon  him  the  government  of 
the  realm  of  Ireland  during  his 
majesty’s  indisposition” — and  “  to 
exercise  and  administer,  according 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  that 
kingdom,  all  regal  powers,  juris¬ 


dictions,  and  prerogatives,  to  the 
crown  and  government  thereof  be¬ 
longing.” 
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SPAIN. 

The  following  manifesto  of  th® 
cortes  general  and  extraordinary, 
to  the  Spanish  nation,  explains 
the  views,  policy  and  feelings, 
of  that  people. 

Spaniards ! — If  the  cortes  extra¬ 
ordinary,  assembled  by  your  free 
and  deliberate  choice,  and  which 
has  been  installed  solemnly  in  the 
royal  isle  of  Leon,  has  not  before 
this  day  regularly  addressed  you,  it 
was/rom  the  conviction  it  felt  that 
its  character  and  object  should 
manifest  themselves  to  you  by  its 
provident,  just,  and  necessary  de¬ 
crees  and  declarations,  rather  than 
by  studied  professions  and  declara¬ 
tions.  To  act,  and  not  to  profess, 
was  its  sacred  duty.  Applying  itself 
with  undivided  heart  and  hand  to 
the  regeneration  and  well-being  of 
the  state,  the  congress,  declaring 
and  acknowledging  the  sovereignty 
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»>f  the  nation;  solemnly  swearing 
n  the  name  of  all  the  people  to 
nreserve  the  same  for  Ferdinand 
I  if  1 1.  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  ; 
Sanctioning  the  constitutional  di¬ 
vision  of  three  estates  ;  abolishing 
arbitrary  and  unjust  rules ;  re-esta- 
|  dishing  the  freedom  of  thought  in 
ts  original  purity  ;  restoring  to  the 
Citizen  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  political  liberty — that  of 
i  free  press ;  forming  a  new  go¬ 
vernment  on  a  compact  and  vigo¬ 
rous  system  ;  and  endeavouring  to 
[strengthen  the  edifice  of  the  state 
by  constitutional  laws,  which  they 
nre  engaged  in  framing  : — in  these 
( irgent  and  laudable  occupations  the 
teortes  were  diligently  engaged, 
Iwhen  a  novel  and  most  extraordi- 
|  lary  rumour,  vague  and  hardly 
.'credited  in  its  commencement,  but 
boon,  perhaps,  through  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  common  enemy, 
obtaining  extensive  credit,  resound¬ 
ed  in  all  parts  of  Spain,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  quarters,  and  impe¬ 
rious!  v  called  for  the  most  serious 

i  v  • 

attention  on  the  part  of  the  national 
congress. 

Beware,  O  Spaniards  !  that  the 
tyrant  of  Europe,  panting  to  sub¬ 
jugate  us,  now  adds  treachery  and 
artifice  to  the  unheard-of  violence 
by  which  he  has  goaded  you  into 
this  defensive  war  ;  ♦  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  ardent  force  of  your  love 
and  lovaltv  for  your  adored  sove- 
reign,  he  endeavours  to  contravene 
these  sentiments,  by  m'sidiously 
pretending  to  make  restitution  to 
the  outraged  Spaniards,  and  to 
compassionate  the  state  to  which  he 
has  now  reduced  them.  But  think 
not,  Spaniards  !  that  tyrants  ever 
are  beneficent  without  some  insi¬ 
dious  motive.  Ferdinand  may  be 
sent  to  Spain,  but  he  will  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  armed  Frenchmen,  and 
by  Spaniards  who  suffer  themselves 


to  be  seduced  by  the  artifice,  or  in¬ 
timidated  by  the'menaces,  of  Bo¬ 
naparte.  He  would  come  as  one 
of  the  family  of  -this  monster, 
either  by  means  of  an  union  with 
a- foreign  princess,  or  as- an  adopted 
-son  of  Napoleon  ;•  -he  w£mld  come 
to  administer  to  the-  wiit  of  this 
execrable-protector,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  peace  of  Ids  dicta¬ 
tion,  or,  in  other  words,  to'effectu- 
ate  the  ruin  and  subjugation  df  the 
peninsula.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  these  rumours ;  considerations 
in  which  are  af  once'  compromised 
the  honour  and  decorpm  of  your 
king — the  independence  and  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  nation—and  the 
dignity  and  salvation  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  extravagant  Tee}ue< t 
of  adoption,  which  is  -already  said 
to  have  been  made  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand,  and  which  is  inserted 
in  those  public  papers  in  the  pay 
of  Bonaparte,  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  design  of  the  usurper 
to  degrade  and  vilify  their  lawful 
sovereign  in  the  eyes  Of  Spaniards, 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  his 
iniquitous  designs.  Thus  you  see 
the  moment  is  arriving,  perhaps  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  nation 
may  be  placed  in  a  situation  as 
perilous  and  complicated  as  that 
which  gave  birth  to  its  heroic  in¬ 
surrection,  and  in  which  it  would 
have  to  display  a  similar  grandeur 
and  nobleness  of  character. 

The  cdftes,  in  considering  this 
most  important  subject,' are  fully 
aware  of  the  grand  character  of 
the  people*  whom  they  represent, 
of  the  worthy  and  noble  example 
which  they  held  forth  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  splendid 
hopes  opposed  to  the  gloomy  hor¬ 
rors  which  '  are  involved'  m  this 
terrible  contest.  They  feel1  that 
Spaniards  must  be  aware,  that  the 
war  into  which  the  outrageous 
v  (N  2)  tyranny 
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tyranny  of  the  Gallic  despot  has 
goaded  them,  must  be  carried  on 
without  compronii.se  _  or  relation, 
and  with  accelerated  force.  What 
can  be  the  object  of  such  a  species 
of  conciliation  ?  It  will  not, 
Spaniards,  be  for  that  of  }  our 
happiness  and  repose,  or  to  make 
reparation  for  the  various  insults 
and  accumulated  injuries  inflicted 
upon  you !  No  :  the  souls  of  tyrants 
are  never  actuated  by  the  impulse 
of  virtue.  Napoleon  is  instinctively 
malignant.  This  has  been  terribly 
exemplified  with  respect  to  us 
already.  He  again  seeks  to  enslave 
us?  to  render  us  the  unhappy  in¬ 
strument  of  his  insatiable  ambition. 
Your  admirable  patriotism,  courage, 
and  constancy, .  have  hitherto  dis¬ 
concerted  his  iniquitous  projects. 
Spain  has  successfully  resisted  him, 
to  whose  triumphal  car  all  the 
kings  of  Europe  succumb.  The 
subtle  tyrant  has  self-consulted 
a  project  for  subjugating  Spain  ;  he 
feels,  the  ruling  virtue  of  genuine 
Spaniards  is  that  of  loyalty  to  their 
sovereigns.  He  beholds  the  un¬ 
practised  Ferdinand  in  his  power  ; 
he  conceives  the  expedient  of  send¬ 
ing  him  to  Spain  in  the  insidious 
character  of  an  adopted  son  ;  but 
in  effect  as  a  degraded  instrument. 

s’ 

He  knows  his  influence,  and  hopes 
to  bring  about  a  tranquil  submission 
by  his  means.  He  sees  that  Ame¬ 
rica  already  acknowledges  his  sway; 
but  should  this  illustrious  and  de¬ 
voted  missionary  he  unsuccessful, 
lie  sees  at  least  that  the  Spaniards 
willbe  divided,  and  the  seeds  sown  of 
dissension  and  distrust,  and  thinks 
that  the  wavering  and  unprincipled 
among  us  will  excuse  their  de¬ 
sertion,  under  the  pretext  of  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  fortunes  of  Ferdinand. 

But,  Spaniards,  all  these  insi¬ 
dious  machinations  will  vanish  like 
the  mists  before  the  sun  or  your 


rectitude  and  true  interests.  Let 
us  continue  loyal  to  Ferdinand. 
What  nation  has  ever  given  such 
proofs  of  loyalty  to  its  sovereign  ? 
[Here  a  variety  of  signal  instances 
are  cited.]  But,  suppose  Bona¬ 
parte  should  prevail  on  the  captiv.e 
prince  to  enter  Spain  ;  will  he  be 
the  same,  the  adored  monarch  of  our 
choice  ?  No  ;  Ferdinand  Napoleon 
can  never  be  Ferdinand  de  Bour¬ 
bon.  No  ;  he  would  be  the  servile 
instrument  of  the  Corsican  Attila, 
encircled  by  atrocious  Gauls,  and 
degraded  Spaniards  instead  of 
free  and  generous  subjects.  His 
identity  would  no  longer  exist. 
You  would  never  become  the  de¬ 
ceived  victims  of  such  an  illusion, 
and  the  crown  which  the  tyrant 
would  apparently  restore,  would 
form  a  new  emblem  of  mockery 
and  insult. 

Political  independence  and  social 
felicity,  were  our  objects  when,  at . 
Araniuez,  we  tried  to  seat  on  the 
Spanish  throne  a  prince  idolized 
by  us  for  his  amiable  and  benevo¬ 
lent  disposition.  Such  are  still  the 
objects  of  the  Spanish  people,  for 
which  they  have  already  sustained 
a  three  years  sanguinary  warfare, 
and  have  latterly  convened  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  cortes  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  To  defend  the  country 
against  its  actual  enemies,  and  to 
secure  its  future  independence,  is 
the  universal  wish  of  the  people, 
and  the  sworn  duty  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  they  wish  for  a  mo¬ 
narchical  constitution,  but  one  fr£e 
and  equitable,  as  now  contemplated 
by  those  representatives  !  Napoleon 
is  deceived  as  to  our  real  objects. 
Spaniards  combat  not  for  vain 
glory,  or  for  undefined  or  unjust 
objects;  our  political  independence, 
domestic  tranquillity  and  freedom, 
and  the  integrity  of  our  territories, 
are  our  real  and  only  objects. 


Let 
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Let  us  announce  to  all  Europe, 
that  Spaniards  contemplate  with 
astonishment  and  admiration  the 
spirited  and  generous  exertions  of 
our  allies.  Let  us  express  our  gra¬ 
titude  to  our  brethren  in  America, 
who  have  with  such  enthusiastic 
loyalty  asserted  the  cause  of  the 
mother  country,  and  present  such 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  vile  as¬ 
sassins  of  the  crafty  tyrant.  Let 
us  evince  to  the  world,  that  the 
immense  power  of  our  common 
enemy  will  not  avail  against  the 
impregnable  barrier  of  your  heroic 
virtue,  though  he  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  helpless  situation  of 
a  young  and  unpracti  ed  prince, 
and  convert  him  personally  into 
the  blind  instrument  of  his  atro¬ 
cious  projects. 

The  cortes,  the  legitimate  inter¬ 
preters  of  your  wills  in  this  terrible 
crisis,  swear  solemnly,  in  your 
name,  before  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  presence  of  all  the  nations  cl  the 
earth,  and  of  the  august  and  be¬ 
neficent.  ally  in  particular,  not  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  nor  afford  the 
enemy  a  moment  of  repose,  nor  to 
enter  into  any  concert  or  agree¬ 
ment  with  him,  until  he  shall  have 
previously  evacuated  the  territories 
of  Spain,  and  those  of  our  neigh¬ 
bouring  and  illustrious  ally,  Por¬ 
tugal  !  Unite  with  us  in  this  so¬ 
lemn  oath,  all  you  respectable 
clergy  who  wish  to  maintain  tire 
cause  of  our  altars  and  our  holy 
religion  ;  all  you  ennobled  Spa¬ 
niards,  if  you  pretend,  in  imitation 
of  your  ancestors,  to  defend  the 
throne  and  the  country  ;  -and  all 
you  industrious  and.  commercial 
citizens,  and  proprietors  of  every 
description,  repine  not  at  any  sa¬ 
crifices  you  may  make  for  objects 
so  justly  dear  to  you  :  recollect  and 
consider  the  barbarous  and  profane 
atrocities  of  your  relentless  enemy  l 


If  any  amongst  you  prefer  wearing 
the  mark  of  inglorious  slavery  in 
your  unmanly  foreheads,  let  him 
fly  the  land  of  heroic  freedom,  and 
on  him  be  the  indignant  curses  of 
the  nation. 

Given  at  the  royal  isle  of  Lecn? 
the  9th  of  January,  1811. 

Alonse  Canedo,  president. 

Jose  Martinez,  dep.  sec. 

Jose  Aznarez,  dep  sec. 

proclamation. 

Frankfort,  Feb .  8.  1811. 

We,  Charles,  by  the  grace'  of 
God,  prince  primate  of  the  con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  grand 
duke  of  Frankfort,  &c.  being  dis¬ 
posed  to  execute  the  part  of  the 
duty  which  is  imposed  upon  us-,  as 
regards  our  territory  : 

Whereas  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  die  French,  by  an  imperial 
decree  issued  from  the  palace  of 
Fontainebleau  in  the  last  month, 
has  decreed  that  on  the  1 9th  Feb. 
of  the  present  year  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  men  shall  he  provided  for 
foreign  service  in  the  states  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation ;  and  where¬ 
as  tlye  contingent  which  falls  upon 
us  is  to  provide  immediately  2800 
men,  we  have  deemed  it  expedient 
to  order  that  this  force  shall  he 
raised  with  all  convenient  speed. 

With  impressions  of  gratitude 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  and  with 
the  greatest  willingness  to  do  our 
duty,  by  oar  decree,  we  have  exhort¬ 
ed  every  citizen  of  Strasburg,  and 
the  inhabitants,  as  they  love  their 
native  land,  or  his  property  and 
family,  to  deliver  in  their  names  to 
the  military  conscription,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  success  of  all 
the  undertakings  of  his  majesty, 
and  of  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

In  order  to  secure  as  soon  as 
possible  the  recruits  which  are  re¬ 
quired  by  his  majesty,  and  which 
(N  2)  have 
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have  been  provided  in  other  states, 
we  have  directed  the  prefects  of  the 
four  military,  departments  of  our 
Grand  Duchy  to  make  out  a  for¬ 
mula,  which  ;is  to  be  tilled  up  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  to  state 
the  number  of  young  persons -with¬ 
in  their  control,  of  the  various 
classes  liable  to  the  conscription. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
remark  by  the  way,  that  no  rank 
or  situation  can  be  considered  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  every  individual, 
without  reserve,  shall  be  compelled 
to  serve,  or  find  a  substitute. 

These  lists  of  conscription,  when 
prepared,  shall  be  delivered  into 
our  war- department ;  and  then  t  hey 
shall  be  inspected  by  us,  and  our 
further  commands  upon  the  same 
shall  be  made  known. 

Given  at  Frankfort, 29th  Jan.  1811. 

Charles,  grand  duke. 

IMPORTANT  CORRESPONDENCE  BE¬ 
TWEEN  THE  PRINCE  REGENT  AND 
MR.  PERCEVAL. 

THE  PRINCE  REGENT’S  LETTER. 

Carleton-houscy  Feb.  d,  1811. 
The  prince  of  Wales  considers 
the  moment  to  be  arrived,  which 
calls  for  his  decision  with  respect 
to  the  persons  to  be  employed  by 
him,  in.  the  administration  of  the 
executive  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  according  to  the  powers  vested 
in  him  by  the  bill  passed  by  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  apd  now 
.  on  th,C{  point  of  receiving  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  great  seal. 

The  prince  feels  it  incumbent 
upon  him,  at  this  precise  juncture, 
to  communicate  to  Mr.  Perceval 
his  intention  not  to  remove  from 
their  stations  those  whom  he  finds 
there  as  his  majesty’s  official  ser¬ 
vants.  At  the  same  time  the  prince 
owes  it  to  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  character,  which,  he, trusts,  will 
appear  in  every  action  of  his  life, 


in  whatever  situation  placed,  ex¬ 
plicitly  to  declare,  that  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  impulse  of  filial  duty  and  af¬ 
fection  to  his  beloved  and  afflicted 
fadier,  leads  him  to  dread  that  any 
act  of  the  regent  mighty  in  ihe  small \ 
est  degree ,  have  the  effect  of  interfere 
ing  ,wiib  the  progress  of  his  sovereign*  s 


recovery. 

This  consideration  ahne  dictates 
the  decision  now  communicated  to 
Mr.  Perceval. 

Having  thus  performed  an  act 
of  indispensable  duty,  from  a  just 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  own 
consistency  and  honour,  the  prince 
has  only  to  add,  that,  among  the 
many  blessings  to  be  derived  from 
his  majesty’s  restoration  to  health, 
and  to  the  personal  exercise  of  his 
royal  functions,  it  will  not,  in  the 
prince’s  estimation,  be  the  least, 
that  that  most  fortunate  event  will 
at  once  rescue  him  from  a  situation 
of  unexampled  embarrassment, 
and  put  an. end  to  a  state  of  affairs 
ill  calculated,  he  fears,  to  sustain 
the  interests  of  the  united  kingdom 
in  this  awful,  and  perilous  crisis, 
and  most  difficult  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  ^genuine  principles  of  the 
British  constitution.  *•  - 

mr.  perceval’s  answer. 


5.  1811. 


D o vuning-streety  Feb 
Mr.  Perceval  presents  his  humble 
duty  to.  your  royal  highness,  and 
lias  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  oi  your  royal  highnjCss’s 
letter  of  last  night,  which  reached 
him  this  morning.  : 

Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  duty  to 
express  his  humble  thanks  to,  your 
royal  highness  for  tire  frankness 
•  with  which  your  royal  highness 
has  condescended,  explicitly,  to 
communicate  the  motives  which 
have  induced  your  royal  highness 
to  honour  his  colleagues  and  him 
with  your  commands  for  the  con' 

tinuatior 
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tinuation  of  their  services,  in  the 
stations  intrusted  to  them  by  the 
king.  And  Mr.  Perceval  begs 
leave  to  assure  your  royal  highness, 
that,  in  the  expression  of  your  royal 
highness’s  sentiments  of  filial  and 
loyal  attachment  to  the  king,  and 
of  anxiety  for  the  speedy  restora¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty’s  health,  Mr. 
Perceval  can  see  nothing  but  ad¬ 
ditional  motives  for  their  most 
anxious  exertions  to  pive  satisfac- 

O 

tion  to  your  royal  highness,  in  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
given,  by  endeavouring  to  promote 
your  royal  highness’s  views  for  the 
security  and  happiness  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  Perceval  has  never  failed  to 
regret  the  impression  of  your  royal 
highness,  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  regency,  which  his 
majesty’s  servants  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  recommend  to  parliament. 
But  he  ventures  to  submit  to  your 
royal  highness,  that,  whatever  dif¬ 
ficulties  the  present  awful  crisis  of 
the  country  and  the  world  may 
create  in  the  administration  of  the 
executive  government,  your  royal 
highness  will  not  find  them  in  any 
degree  increased  by  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  exercise  of  those 
branches  of  the  royal  prerogatives 
which  has  been  introduced  by  par¬ 
liament  in  conformity  to  what  was 
intended  on  a  former  similar  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  that  whatever  ministers 
your  royal  highness  might  think 
proper  to  employ,  would  find,  in 
that  lull  support  and  countenance, 
which,  as  long  as  they  were  ho¬ 
noured  with  your  royal  highness’s 
commands,  they  would  feel  confi¬ 
dent  they  would  continue  to  enjoy,' 
ample  and  sufficient  means  to 
enable  your  royal  highness  effiec* 
tually  to  maintain  the  great  and 
important  interests  of  the  united 
kingdom. 
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And  Mr.  Perceral  humbly  trusts* 
that,  whatever  doubts  your  royal 
highness  may  entertain  with  respect 
to  the  constitutional  propriety  of 
the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted,  your  royal  highness  will 
feel  assured,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  recommended  by  his 
majesty’s  servants,  nor  sanctioned 
by  parliament,  but  upon  the  sincere, 
though  possibly  erroneous,  convic¬ 
tion,  that  they  in  no  degree  trench¬ 
ed  upon  the  true  principles  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  duty  to 
add,  that  he  holds  himself  in  readi¬ 
ness,  at  any  moment,  to  wait  upon 
your  royal  highness,  and  to  receive 
any  commands  with  which  your 
royal  highness  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  honour  him, 

SPEECH  OF  THE  PRINCE  REGENT. 

12.  The  lords  commissioners  (the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  duke  of  Montrose, 
earl  Camden,  and  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland)  being  seated 
the  woolsack,  the  lord  chancellor 
read  the  following  most  gracious 
speech  : 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

In  execution  of  the  commission 
which  has  now  been  read  to  you, 
we  are  commanded  by  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  to  ex¬ 
press,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
how  deeply  he  laments,  not  only 
in  common  With  all  his  majesty’s 
loyal  subjects,  bur  with  a  personal 
and  filial  affliction,  the  great  na¬ 
tional  calamity  which  has  been  the 
occasion  of  imposing  upon  his 
royal  highness  the  duty  oj  exercis¬ 
ing,  in  his  majesty’s  name,  the 
royal  authority  of  this  kingdom. 

In  conveying  to  you  the  sense 
wh:ch  his  royal  highness  entertains 
of  the  great  difficulties  attending 
the  important  trust  which  is  repos- 
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ed  in  him,  his  royal  highness'  com¬ 
mands  us  to  assure  you,  that  he 
looks  with  the  most  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of 
parliament,  and  to  the  attachment 
of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  people, 
for  the  most  effectual  assistance 
and  support ;  and  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  will,  on  his  part,  exert  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  direct  the 
powers  with  which  he  is  invested, 
to  the  advancement  of  the  pro¬ 
sperity,  welfare,  and  security  of  his 
majesty’s  dominions. 

We  are  directed  to  inform  you, 
that  his  royal  highness  has  great 
satisfaction  in  being  enabled  to 
state,  that  fresh  opportunities  have 
been  afforded,  during  the  late 
campaign,  for  distinguishing  the 
valour  and  skill  of  his  majesty’s 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  capture  of  the  islands  of 
Bourbon  and  of  Amboyna  have 
still  further  reduced  the  colonial 
dependencies  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  upon  the  island  of 
Sicily,  which  was  announced  to 
the  w6rld  with  a  presumptuous 
anticipation  of  success,  has  been 
repulsed  by  the  persevering  exer¬ 
tions  and  valour  of  his  majesty’s 
land  and  sea  forces. 

The  judicious  arrangements 
adopted  by  the  officers  command¬ 
ing  on  that  station,  derived  material 
support  from  the  zeal  and  ardour 
■which  were  manifested  during  this 
contest  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily, 
and  from  the  co-operatien  of  the 
naval  means  which  were  directed 
by  his  Sicilian  majesty  to  this 
object. 

In  Portugal,  and  at  Cadiz,  the 
defence  of  which  constituted  the 
principal  object  of  his  majesty’s 
exertions  in  the  last  campaign,  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  have  been 
hitherto  frustrated.  The  consum¬ 
mate  skill,  prudence,  and  perseve¬ 


rance  of  lieut.-gen,  lord  viscount 
Wellington,  and  the  discipline  and 
determined  bravery  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  under  his  command, 
have  been  conspicuously  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  effect  of  those  di¬ 
stinguished  qualities,  in  inspiring 
confidence  and  energy  int©  the 
troops  of  his  majesty’s  allies,  has 
been  happily  evinced  by  their 
general  good  conduct,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  brilliant  part  which 
they  bore  in  the  repulse  of  the  ene¬ 
my  at  Buzaco.  And  his  royal 
highness  commands  us  further  to 
state,  that  he  trusts  you  will  enable 
him  to  continue  the  most  effectual 
assistance  to  the  brave  nations  of 
the  peninsula,  in  the  support  of  a 
contest  which  thev  manifest  a  de- 

j 

termination  to  maintain  with  un¬ 
abated  perseverance  ;  and  his  royal 
highiless  is  persuaded,  that  you 
will  feel,  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  British  empire  must  be  deeply 
affected  in  the  issue  of  this  contest, 
on  which  the  liberties  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  nations  entirely  depend. 

We  have  it  likewise  in  com¬ 
mand  to  acquaint  you,  that  dis¬ 
cussions  are  now  depending  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  United 
States  of  America ;  and  that  it  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  that  he  may  find  himself  ena¬ 
bled  to  bring  these  discussions  to 
an  amicable  termination,  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  his  majesty’s 
crown,  and  the  maritime  rights  and 
interests  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons, 

We  are  directed  to  acquaint  you, 
that  his  royal  highness  the  prince, 
regent  has  given  his  commands 
that  the  estimates  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  current  year  should  be 
laid  before  you ;  and  his  royal 
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highness  has  great  satisfaction  in 
acquainting  you,  that  although  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  kingdom  has  labour¬ 
ed,  have  in  some  degree  affected 
a  part  of  his  majesty’s  revenue, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  yet  that 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
last  year,  though  unaided  by  any 
new  taxation,  is  greater  than  ever 
was  known  in  any  preceding  year. 
And  his  royal  highness  trusts  to 
your  zeal  and  liberality  to  afford 
his  majesty  adequate  supplies  for 
the  support  of  the  great  contest  in 
which  he  is  necessarily  engaged. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

We  are  commanded  by  his  royal 
highness  to  declare  to  you.  that  it 
is^the  most  anxious  wish  of  his 
heart,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
restore  unimpaired  into  the  hands 
of  his  majesty  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and  that  his  royal 
highness  earnestly  prays  that  the 
Almighty  may  be  pleased  in  his 
mercy' to  accelerate  the  termination 
of  a  calamity  so  deeply  lamented 
by  the  whole  nation,  and  so  pe¬ 
culiarly  afflicting  to  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  himself. 

CITY  ADDRESS.  4 

14.  The  dutiful  and  loyal  address 
of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  common  council 
assembled. 

May  it  please  your  royal  highness, 
We  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  common  council  assembled, 
most  humbly  approacn  your  royal 
highness  with  the  warmest  assur¬ 
ances  of  affectionate  attachment 
to  your  royal  person,  and  unshaken 
adherence  to  those  sacred  principles 
which  seated  your  family  upon  the. 
throne  of  this  realm  ;  fully  con¬ 
vinced,  that  those  principles  afford 
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the  best  security  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people. 

Whilst  we  offer  to  your  royal 
highness  our  sincere  condolence 
upon  the  severe  visitation  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  afflict  our  most  gracious 
sovereign,  which  has  occasioned 
a  suspension  of  the  royal  functions, 
it  is  with  heartfelt  consolation  that, 
in  common  with  all  ranks  of  our 
fellow  subjects,  we  behold  in  the 
person  of  your  royal  highness  a 
prince  highly  .endowed,  and  emi¬ 
nently  iqualiff  d  to  exercise  the  regal 
duties — a  1  ince,  who  has  so  great¬ 
ly  enema  d  himself  to  the  people 
by  his  moderation  and  forbearance 
on  various  trying  occasions,  and 
the  attachment  he  has  so  uniformly 
shown  to  their  rights  and  liberties. 

Had  indeed  the  desire  and  the 
expectation  of  the  united  kingdom 
been  realized,  by  vesting  in  your 
royal  highness  the  full  powers  of 
the  executive  authority,  we  should 
have  had  just  cause  for  congratula¬ 
tion,  confident  as  we  feel  that  those 
powers  would  have  been  wisely 
and  beneficially  exercised,  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
exigencies  of  so  perilous  a  crisis. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  many  . and  great  difficulties, 
which,  with  powers  so  limited,  your 
royal  highness  must  have  to  en¬ 
counter  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
so  arduous,  and  feeling  towards 
your  royal  highness  the  fullness  of 
that  loyal  affection,  which  in  deeds 
as  well  as  in  words  we  have  so 
long  demonstrated  towards  your 
royal  father  and  family,  we  would 
fain  have  forborne  to  cloud  the 
dawn  of  our  intercourse  with  your 
royal  highness  by  even  a  glance  at 
our  grievances,  manifold  and 
weighty  as  they  are  ;  but  duty  to 
our  sovereign,  duty  to  our  country. 
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the  example  of  our  forefathers, 
justice  to  posterity,  the  fame  and 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  all, 
with  voice  imperious,  forbid  us  to 
disguise  our  thoughts,  or  to  smother 
our  feelings. 

Fai  be  it  from  us,  insulted- a s  the 
corporation  of  this  ancient  (and  at 
all  former  times  respected)  city 
has  recently  leen  by  the  servants  of 
the*  crown  ;  far  be  it  from  us  to 
indulge  jn  complaints  of  grievances 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  ready  and 
willing -as  we  are  to  share  in  all 
the  necessary  burdens  and  all  the 
dangers  of  our  country.  It  is  of 
general  grievances,  grievances  sore¬ 
ly  felt  in  all  ranks  of  life  ;  of  acr 
cumulated  and  ever-  accumulating  taxa¬ 
tion. ,  rendered  doubly  grievous  by 
the  oppressive  mode  of  exaction ,  and 
of  the  increased  and  increasing  di¬ 
stress  and  misery  therefrom  arising; 
of  the  improvident  expenditure  of  the 
immense  sums  thus  wrung  from 
industry  and  labour  ;  of  the  waste 
of  life,  and  of  treasure,  in  ill-con¬ 
trived  and  ill-conducted  expedi¬ 
tions;  of  the  attempts  which  for 
many  years  past,  and  especially 
within  the  last  three  years,  have 
been  made,  and  with  but  too  much 
success,  to  crush  public  liberty  in 
all  its  branches,  and  especially  the 
liberty  of  freely  discussing  the 
conduce  of  public  men-,  and  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  public 
measures. 

Can  we  refrain  from  humbly 
expressing  our  complaints,  when 
we  have  seen  those  ministers  who 
have  so  long  usurped  the  royal 
authority,  and  who,  it  is  nrw  dis¬ 
covered,  have,  ly  practising  the  most 
criminal  deception  upon  the  parliament 
and  the  people,  carried  on  the  go¬ 
vernment  during  his  majesty's  for¬ 
mer  incapacity,  exerting  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  degrade  the  kingly 
offiefc  l  When  we  have  seen  mea¬ 


sures  adopted,  evincing  the  most 
ungrounded  jealousy  and  mistrust 
of  your  royal  highness — when  we 
have  seen  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  curtailed  and  withheld — 
when  we  have  seen  a  new  estate 
established  in  the  realm,  highly 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional — 
when  we  have  -seen  power,  in¬ 
fluence,  and  emolument,  thus  set 
apart  to  control  and  embarrass  the 
executive  government,  at  a  time 
of  such  unprecedented  difficulty, 
when  all  the  energies  of  the  state 
are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  sur¬ 
mount  the  dangers  with  which  we 
are  threatened,  both  at  home  and 
abroad— we  confess  that,  feeling 
as  we  do  the  most  unbounded 
gratitude  to  your  royal  highness, 
for  undertaking  these  arduous 
duties  at  a  moment  of  such  peril 
and  under  such  circumstances,  we 
can  discover  no  cause  for  congra¬ 
tulation  : — on  the  contrary,  we 
should  be  filled  with  dismay  and 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions, 
were  it  not  tor  the  known  patriot¬ 
ism  and  amiable  qualities  which 
your  royal  highness  possesses,  and 
the  resou  ce  which  we  trust  your 
royal  highness  will  find  in  the 
zeal,  ardour,  affection,  and  loyalty 
of  a  free  and  united  people. 

Numerous  other  grievances  we 
forbear  even  to  mention  ;  but  there 
is  one  so  prominent  in  the  odious¬ 
ness  of  its  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  mischievous  con¬ 
sequences,  that  we  are  unable  to 
refrain  from  marking  it  out  as  a 
particular  object  of  our  complaint 
and  of  your  royal  highness’s  vir¬ 
tuous  abhorrence — the  present  re¬ 
presentation  in  the  commons  bouse  of 
parliament ,  a  ready  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  minister  for  the 
time  being,  whether  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  nullifying  the  just  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  crown,  or  of  in¬ 
sulting 
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suiting  and  oppressing  the  people, 
and  a  reform  in  which  representa¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  f  r  t!ie  safety  ox  the  crown, 
the  happia  ss  of  the  people,  and 
the  p(  ,>ce  and  independence  of  the 
country 

Reposing  the  fullest  confidence 
in  yoln  royal  highnesses  beneficent 
views  and  intentions,  we  can  only 
deplore  .he  present  unfortunate 
state  of  things,  fully  relying  that, 
under  circumstances  so  novel  and 
embarrassing,  every  measure  which 
depends  personally  upon  your  royal 
highness  will  be  adopted  towards 
extricating  us  from  our  present 
difficulties,  and  for  promoting  the 
peacp,  happiness,  and  security  of 
the  country. 

Thus  to  mingle  our  expressions 
of  confidence  and  affection  with 
the  voice  of  complaint,  is  grievous 
to  our  hearts ;  but,  placing  as  we 
do  implicit  reliance  on  the  consti¬ 
tution*!  principles  of  your  royal 
highness,  we  .  are  cheered  with  the 
hope,  that  such  .a  change  of  system 
will  take  place,  as  will  hencefor¬ 
ward,  for  a  long  series  of  happy 
'  years*  prevent  your  royal  highness 
from  being  greeted  by  the  faithful 
and  loyal  city  of  London  in  any 
voice  but  that  of  content  and  of 
gratitude.  ' 

Signed  by  order,  of .  court* 
Henry  Woodthorpe. 

To  which  address  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  was  pleased  to  return  the  fol¬ 
lowing  most  gracious  answer  : — 

I  thank  vou  for  the  assurances  of 

j 

your  attachment,  and  of  your  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  sincerity  of  my  en¬ 
deavours  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  security  of  his  majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions,  by  the  faithful  administra¬ 
tion  of  those  powers  with  which  I 
am  intrusted  during  the  lamented 
indisposition  of  the  king. 

In  the  arduous  situation  in  which 
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I  am  placed,  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  will  be  the  happiest  moment  of 
my  life  when,  by  the  blessing  of 
providence,  I  shall  be  called  upon 
to  resign  the  powers , delegated  to 
me  into  the  hands  of  my  beloved 
and  revered  father  and  sovereign. 

My  own  disposition,  no  less  than 
the  example  of  my  royal  father,  will 
make  me  at  all  times  ready  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  those  who  may 
^think  themselves  aggrieved  ;  and 
will  determine  me  on  all  occasions 
to  regulate  my  conduct  upon  the 
established  principles  of  that  an¬ 
cient  and  excellent  constitution,  un¬ 
der  which  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a  state  of 
unrivalled  prosperity  .  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

REPORT  OF  THE  QUEERS  COUNCIL 
ON  TH*  STATE  ©F  HIS  MAJESTY’S 
HEALTH. 

Queen’s  Lod6e,  Windsor ,  Apr*  6,181 1 . 

Present,  the  archbishops  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  York,  earl  Winchii- 
sea,  earl  of  Aylesford,  lord  El¬ 
don,  lord  Ellen  borough,  sir  W. 
Grant,  (the  duke  of  Montrose 
\  being  absent  on  account  of  in¬ 
disposition.) 

We  the  members  of  the  council, 
here  present,  appointed  to  assist  her 
majesty  in  the  execution  of  the  trust 
committed  to  her  majesty  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  statute  passed  in  the  5 1st 
year  of  his  majesty’s  reign,  enti¬ 
tled,  “  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity,  and  for  the  care  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s1  royal  person  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  majesty’s  illness, 
and  for  the  resumption  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the' royal  authority  by  his 
majesty having  called  before 
us,  and  examined  on  oath, ‘the  phy¬ 
sicians  and  other  persons  attendant 
on  his  majesty,  and  having  ascer¬ 
tained  the  state  of  Ins  majesty’s 

health 
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health  by  such  other  ways  and  tion  of  slaves  shall  be  laWful,  or 
means  as  appear  to  us  to  be  neces-  permitted  to  take;:  olace,  after  the 
sary  for  that  purpose,  do  hereby  hour  of  sun-set,  for  any  purpose 
declare  the  state  of  his  majesty’s  whatever,  except  only  for  the  usual 


health,  at  the  time  of  this  our  meet¬ 
ing,  as  follows : 

That  the  indisposition  with  which 
his  majesty  was  afflicted  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  said  act,  does 
still  so  far  exist,  that  his  majesty  is 
not  yet  restored  to  such  a  state  of 
health  as  to  be  capable  of  resuming 
the  personal  exercise  of  his  royal 
authority. 

That  his  majesty  appears  to  have 
made  material  progress  towards 
recovery  since  the  passing  of  the 
act ;  and  that  all  his  majesty’s 
physicians  continue  to  express  their 
expectations  of  such  recovery. 

( Signed) 

C.  Cantuar.  Eldon 

J.  Ebor.  Ellenborough 

Windhilsea  W.  Grant. 

Aylesford 

We  copy  from  the  Esseqtiebo  and 
Demerara  royal  gazette  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proclamation  by  his  ex¬ 
cellency  H.  W.  Bentinck,  go¬ 
vernor,  and  the  honourable* the 
court  of  policy  of  the  said  colo¬ 
nies  : — 

Unto  whom  the  sepresents  shall 
come  greeting.  Be  it  known, 
Whereas  representations  have 
been  made  to  us,  that  numerous 
meetings  of  slaves  are  permitted  to 
take  place  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
colony,  at  late  hours  in  the  even- 
ing ;  which,  although  they  are 
avowedly  for  religious  purposes, 
yet  being  at  unseasonable  and  im¬ 
proper  hours,  have  been  found 
productive  of  disorder,  and,  if  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  allowed,  may  have  the 
most  dangerous  tendency :  We 
have  therefore  thought  fit  to  enact, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  from 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  these 
presents,  no  meeting  or  con v oca- 


purposes  of  the  estate  or  plantation 
to  which  such  slaves  shall  belong. 
And  we  do  hereby  in  the  strictest 
manner  forbid  any  proprietor,  at¬ 
torney,  or  manager  of  estates,  to 
permit  such  meeting,  under  pain 
of  the  several  penalties  of  the  lav/, 
directing  the  burgher  officers  of 
the  different  districts  to  use  their 
authority  to  prevent  the  same  ;  au¬ 
thorizing  them,  in  case  of  resist¬ 
ance,  to  commit  the  person  or 
persons  so  resisting  or  refusing  to 
comply,  strictly  conforming  them¬ 
selves  to  the  instructions  given  them 
in  the  25th  article  of  the  militia 
regulations. 

Given  at  the  court-house  in  Sta- 
brock,  the  2d  day  of  May  1811  ; 
and  published  the  25th  of  the  same 
month.  W.  H.  Bentinck 

BAPTISM  OF  THE  KING  OF  ROME. 

15.  The  ceremony  of  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  kin of  Rome,  and  the 
ffetes  accompanying  it,  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  pomp  suitable 
to  their  object.  At  the  ceremony, 
on  the  right  of  the  emperor  was 
the  king  of  Rome,  held  by  his  go¬ 
verness — on  the  right  of  the  king 
his  godfather  and  godmother,  and 
on  the  right  of  the  godmother, 
prince  Joseph  Napoleon,  king  of 
Spain  ;  prince  Napoleon  Jerome, 
king  of  Westphalia;  prince  Borg- 
hese,  duke  of  Gunstalla ;  prince 
Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy  ;  heredi¬ 
tary  grand  duke  of  Francfort,  duke 
of  Parma.  On  the  left  the  emperor, 
the  empress  ;  princess  Julie,  queen 
of  Spain  ;  queen  Hortense  ;  pri¬ 
ncess  Pauline,  duchess  of  Gua- 
stalla  ;  the  prince  of  Neufchatel, 
vice-constable  ;  ptince  of  Beneven- 
to,  vice-grand  elector. 
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iSP-EECH  OF  BONAPARTE  TO  THE 
LEGISLATI V  h  BODY. 

Paris ,  June  1 6. 

This  day  the  emperor  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Thuiiieries,  in 
great  state,  to  the  palace  of  the 
legislative  body.  Discharges  of 
artillery  announced  his  departure 
from  the  Thuiiieries,  and  his  arri¬ 
val  at  the  palace  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  empress,  queen  Hor- 
tense,  princess  Pauline,  the  grand 
duke  of  Wurtzburg,  and  the  grand 
duke  of  Frankfort,  were  in  one 
tribune ;  the  corps  diplomatique 
in  another  tribune ;  the  bishops 
convoked  for  the  council,  and  the 
mayors  and  deputies  of  the  good 
cities  summoned  to  be  present  at 
the  baptism  of  the  king  of  Rome, 
were  on  benches.  His  majesty 
placed  himself  on  his  throne.  The 
king  of  Westphalia,  the  princes 
grand  dignitaries,  grand  eagles  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  occupied 
their  accustomed  places  about  his 
majesty,  prince  Jerome  Napoleon 
on  iiis  right.  After  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  presented  and  taken 
the  oaths,  the  emperor  made  the 
following  speech : 

Gentlemen  deputies  of  departments 
to  the  legislative  body, 

The  peace  concluded  with  the 
emperor  of  Austria  has  been  since 
cemented  by  the  happy  alliance  I 
have  contracted  :  the  birth  of  the 
king  of  Rome  has  fulfilled  my 
wishes,  and  satisfies  my  people  with 
respect  to  the  future. — The  affairs 
of  religion  have  been  too  often 
mixed,  and  sacrificed  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  state  of  the  third  order. 
If  half  Europe  has  separated  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  we  may  at¬ 
tribute  'it  specially  to  the  contra¬ 
diction  which  has  never  ceased  to 
exist  between  the  truths  and  the 
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principles  of  religi onwhich  belong 
to  the  whole  universe,  and  the  pre¬ 
tensions  and  interests  which  regard¬ 
ed  only  a  very  small  corner  of 
Italy.  I  have  put  an  end  to  this 
scandal  for  ever.  I  have  united 
Rome  to  the  empire — I  have  given 
palaces  to  the  popes  at  Rome  and 
at  Paris  :  if  they  have  at  heart  the 
interests  of  religion,  they  will  of¬ 
ten  sojourn  in  the  centre  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Christianity — it  was  thus 
that  St.  Peter  preferred  J^ome  to 
an  abode  even  in  the  Holy  Land. 
— Holland  has  been  united  to  the 
empire ;  she  is  but  an  emanation 
of  it — without  her  the  empire  would 
not  be  complete. 

The  principles  adopted  by  the 
English  government,  not  to  recog- 
'nise  the  neutrality  of  any  dag,  have 
obliged  me  to  possess  myself  of  the 
motiihs  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser, 
and  the  Elbe,  and  have  rendered 

an  interior  communication  with  the 

/ 

Baltic  indispensable  to  me.  it  is 
not  my  territory  that  I  wished  to 
increase,  but  my  maritime  means.— 
America  is  making  efforts  to  cause 
the  freedom  of  her  ffiig  to  be  re¬ 
cognised — I  will  second  her.  I 
have  nothing  but  praises  to  give  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine. — 'The  union  of  the 
Valais  has  been  foreseen  ever  since 
the  act  of  mediation,  and  consi¬ 
dered  as  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
interests  of  Switzerland  with  the 
interests  of  France  and  Italy. — 
The  English  bring  all  the  passions 
into  play.  One  time  they  sup¬ 
pose  France  to,  have  all  the  de¬ 
signs  that  could  alarm  other 
powers,  desinns  which  she  could 
have  put  in  execution  if  they  had 
entered  into  her  policy.  At  another 
timjL-  they  make  an  appeal  to  the 
pride  of  nations,  in  order  to  excite 
their  jealousy.  They  lay  hold  of 
all  circumstances  which  arise  cut 

of 
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of  the  unexpected  events  of  the 
times  in  which  we  are.— It  is  war 
over  every  part  of  the  continent 
that  can  alone  ensure  their  prospe¬ 
rity.  I  wish  for  nothing  that  is  not 
in  the  treaties  I  have  concluded. 
I  will  never  sacrifice  the  blood  of 
my  people  to  interests  that  are  nbt 
immediately  the  interests  of  my 
empire.  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
peace  of  the  continent  will  not  be 
disturbed. 

The  king  of  Spain  is  come  to 
assist  at  this  last  solemnity.  I  have 
given  Irm  all  that  was  necessary 
and  proper  to  unite  the  interests 
and  hearts  of  the  different  people 
of  his  provinces.  Since  1809,  the 
greater  part  of  the  strong  places 
in  Spain  have  been  taken  after  me¬ 
morable  sieges.  The  insurgents 
have  been  beat  in  a  great  number 
of  pitched  battles.  England  had 
felt  this  war  was  approaching  its  ter¬ 
mination,  and  that  intrigues  and 
gold  were  no  longer  sufficient  to 
nourish  it.  She  found  herself, 
therefore,  obliged  to  change  the 
nature  of  it ;  and  from  an  auxiliary 
she  is  become  a  principal.  All  she 
has  of  troops  of  the  line  have  been 
sent  into  the  peninsula.  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  drained. 
English  blood  has  at  length  flowed 
in  torrents,  in  several  actions  glo¬ 
rious  to  the  French  arms. — This 
conflict  against  Carthage,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  be  decided 
in  fields  of  battle  on  the  ocean,  or 
beyond  the  seas,  will  henceforth  be 
decided  in  the  plains  of  Spain  ! 
When  England  shall  be  exhausted, 
when  she  shall  at  last  have  felt  the 
evils  which  twenty  years  she 
has  with  so  much  cruelty  poured 
upon  the  continent,  when  half  of 
her  families  shall  be  in  moun >*  \g, 
then  shall  a  peal  of  thunder  put  an 
end  to  the  .affair  of  the  peninsula, 
the  destinies  of  her  armies,  and 


avenge  Europe  and  Asi?  by  finish¬ 
ing  this  second  Punic  war. 

Gentlemen  deputies  of  departments 
to  the  legislative  body, 

I  have  ordered  my  minister  to 
lay  before  you  the  accounts  of  1809 
and  1810.  It  is  the  object  for  which 
1  have  called  you  together.  You 
will  see  in  them  the  prosperous 
state  of  my  finances.  Though  I 
have  placed,  within  three  months, 
100  millions  extraordinary  at  the 
disposal  of  rr  y  ministers  of  war,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  new  arma¬ 
ments  which  then  appeared  neces¬ 
sary,  I  find  myself  in  the  fortunate 
situation  of.  not  having  any  riew 
taxes  to  impose  upon  my  people 
— I  shall  not  increase  any  tax — I 
have  no  want  of  any  augmentation 
in  the  imposts. 

The  sitting  being  terminated,  his 
majesty  rose  and  retired  amidst  ac¬ 
clamations. 

PROTEST. 

The  following  protest  was  on 
Thursday  night  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  house  of  lords, 
against  the  bill  for  fixing  the  value 
of  the  current  coin  and  bank-notes 
at  their  actual  denomination— that 
is,  for  fixing  a  guinea  at  twenty-one 
shillings,  and  no  more,  and  a  bank¬ 
note  at  twenty  shillings,  and  no 
less. 

1 Die  Marti s,  2  Ja/ii,  1811. 

.  3  Of4"  *  fJO  *  : :  •  r .  .  ‘1 '  )  | 

D-ISS.EJtT,lENT, 

Because  we  think  it  the  duty  of 
this  house  to  mark  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  with  the  most  decided  re¬ 
probation,  a  bill  which  in  our 
judgement-  manifestly  leads  to  the 
introduction  of  laws  imposing  upon 
the  country  the  compulsory  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  paper  currency  ;  a 
measure  fraught  with  injustice,  de¬ 
structive  of  ail  confidence  in  the 

legal 
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legal  security  of  contracts,  and,  as 
invariable  experience  has  shown, 
necessarily  productive  of  the  most 


fatal  calamiries: 
Grenville 
Essex 
Jersey 
Grey 


Lansdowne 
Cow  per 
King 

Lauderdale. 


For  the  reason  assigned  on  the 
offier  side,  and  because  the' repeal 
of  the  law  for  suspending  bank 
payments  in  cash  is  in  mv  judge¬ 
ment  the  only  measure  which  can 
cure  the  inconveniences  already 
felt,  and  avert  the  yet  greater  cala¬ 
mities  which  are  impending  from 
the  present  state  of  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  Vassal  Holland. 


his  majesty’s  health. 

The  following  is  the  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  state  of  his  majesty’s 
health  on  Saturday  the  6th 
of  July,  as  presented  to  the 
privy  council  by  the  queen’s 
council. 

Windsor,  July  6. 

We  the  underwritten,  members 
of  the  council  appointed  to  assist 
her  majesty  in  the  execution  of  the 
trusts  committed  to  her  majesty, 
by  virtue  of  the  statute,  passed  in 
the  51st  year  of  his  majesty’s  reign, 
entitled  “  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  and  for  the  care  of  his 
majesty’s  royal  person,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty’s  illness, 
and  for  the  resumption  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  royal  authority  by  his 
majesty,”  having  duly  met  to¬ 
gether,  on  the  6‘h  davof  July  1811, 
at  the  Queen'd  Lodge,  near  to 
Windsor  Castle,  and  having  called 
before  us,  and  examined  upon  oath, 
the  physicians  and  other  persons 
a.tendant  upon  his  majesty,  and 
having  ascertained  the  state  of  his 
majesty’s  health  by  all  such  other 
ways  and  means  as  appeared  to  us 
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to  be  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
do  hereby  declare  and  certify,  that 
the  state  of  his  majesty’s  health, 
at  the  time  of  this  our  meeting,  is 
not  such  as  to  enable  hi’s  majesty 
to  resume  the  personal  exercise  of 
his  royal  functions. 

That  his  majesty’s  bodily  health 
is  but  little  disordered.- 

That,  in  consequence  of  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  mental  disorder,  subse¬ 
quent  to  our  report  of  the  6th  April 
last,  a  change  took  place  in  the 
system  of  management  which  had 
been  previously  adopted  for  his 
majesty’s  cure.  His  majesty’s 
mental  health  is  represented  to  us 
by  all  the  physicians  as  certainly 
improved  since  the  6th  of  April. 
We  are  unable,  however,  to  as¬ 
certain  what  would  be  the  effects 
of  an  immediate  recurrence  to  any 
system  of  management,  which 
should  admit  of  as  free  an  approach 
to  his  majesty’s  presence  as  was 
allowed  in  a  former  period  of  his 
majesty’s  indisposition. 

Some  of  his  majesty’s  physicians 
do  not  entertain  hopes  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  recovery  quite  so  confident 
as  those  which  they  had  expressed 
on  the  6th  of  April.  The  persua¬ 
sion  of  others  of  his  majesty’s  phy¬ 
sicians,  that  his  majesty  will  com¬ 
pletely  recover,  is  not  diminished— 
and  they  all  appear  to  agree,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  probability 
of  his  majesty’s  final  recovery  ;  and 
that  neither  his  majesty’s  bodily 
health,  nor  his  present  symptoms, 
nor  the  effect  which  the  disease  has 
yet  produced  upon  hi  mtjestyd 
faculties,  afford  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  his  majesty  will  not 
ultimately  recover. 

( Signed) 

C.  Cantuar  W.  Grant 

E.  Ebor  Montrose 

Eldon  Winchikea  i 

EUenborough.  Aylesford.- 
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PROROGATION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  deputy  usher  of  the  black 
tod  having  summoned  the  house 
of  commons  to  attend  in  their  lord¬ 
ships'  house,  to  hear  the  royal  as¬ 
sent,  by  commission,  given  to  the 
gold  coin  bill,  and  the  militia  in¬ 
terchange  amendment  bill  :  this 
being  done,  the  lords  commis¬ 
sioners,  authorized  by  the  letters 
patent  of  the  prince  regent,  in  the 
name  of  his  majesty,  proceeded  to 
read  the  regent’s  speech  on  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

The  commissioners  were  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  earl  Camden,  the  earl 
of  Westmorland,  and  the  earl  of 
Aylesford. 

The  lord  chancellor  read  the 
speech  as  follows  : 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

His  royal  .  highness  the  prince 
regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  has  com¬ 
manded  us  to  signify  to  you  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  finds 
himself  enabled  to  relieve  you  from 
your  attendance  in  parliament,  af¬ 
ter  the  long  and  laborious  duties  of 
the  session.  We  are  particularly 
directed  to  express  his  approbation 
of  the  wisdom  and  firmness  which 
you  have  manifested,  in  enabling 
his  royal  highness  to  continue  the 
exertions  of  this  country  in  the  cause 
of  our  allies,  and  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  increased  activity  and  vi¬ 
gour. 

Your  determined  'perseverance  in 
a  system  of  liberal  aid  to  the  brave 
and  loyal  nations,  of  the  peninsula 
has  progressively  augmented  their 
means  and  spirit  of  resistance ;  while 
,  the  humane  attention  which  you 
have  paid  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Portugal,  under  the 
unexampled  cruelty  of  the  enemy, 
has  confirmed  the  alliance  by 
new  ties  o t  affection,  and  cannot 


fail  to  inspire  additional  zeal  and 
animation  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  common  cause. 

His  royal  highness  especially 
commands  us  to  declare  his  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  measures  which 
you  have  adopted,  for  improving 
the  internal  security  and  military 
resources  of  the  united  kingdom. 

For  these  important  purposes  you 
have  wisely  provided,  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  system  for  the  annual  supply 
of  the  regular  army,  and  for  the 
interchange  of  the  militias  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  his  royal 
highness  has  the  satisfaction  of  in¬ 
forming  you,  that  the  voluntary- 
zeal  which  has  already  been  mani¬ 
fested  upon  this  occasion  has  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  give  immediate  opera¬ 
tion  to.  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  union  and  mutual  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be 
more  effectually  cemented  and  im¬ 
proved. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons, 

His  royal  highness  commands  us 
to  thank  you,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  for  the  libe¬ 
ral  supplies  which  you  have  fur¬ 
nished  for  every  branch  ot  the 
public  service. 

His  royal  highness  has  seen  with 
pleasure  the  readiness  with  which 
you  have  applied  the  separate 
means  of  Great  Britain  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  relief  of  Ireland  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  ;  and  derives  much 
satisfaction  from  perceiving  that 
you  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
this  object  with  so  little  additional 
burthen  upon  the  resources  of  this 
part  cl  the  united  kingdom.  The 
manner  in  which  you  have  taker* 
into  consideration  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  revenue  has  met  with 
his  royal  highness’s  approbation  j 
and  his  royal  highness  commands . 
us  to  add,  that  he  looks  with  confi- 
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dence  to  the  advantage  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  attention  of 
parliament  having 'been  given  to 
this  important  subject. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

His  royal  highness  commands 
us  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
i  eduction  of  the  island  of  Mauri¬ 
tius.  This  last  and  most  import¬ 
ant  colony  of  France  has  been 
obtained  with  inconsiderable  loss, 
and  its  acquisition  must  materially 
contribute  to  the  security  ■  of  the 
British  commerce  and  possessions 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  successes  which  hav^  crown¬ 
ed  his  majesty’s  arms,  during  the 
present  campaign,  under  the  di¬ 
stinguished  command  of  lieutenant- 
general  lord  viscount  Wellington, 
are  most  important  to  the  interests 
and  glorious  to  the  character  of  the 
country.  His  royal  highness  warm¬ 
ly  participates  in  all  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  excited  by  those 
successes,  and  concurs  in  the  just 
applause  which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  the  skill,  prudence,  and  intre¬ 
pidity  so  conspicuously  displayed 
in  obtaining  them. 

It  affords  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  his  royal  highness  to  reflect,  that, 
should  it  please  divine  providence 
to  restore  his  majesty  to  the  ardent 
prayers  and  wishes  of  his  majesty’s 
people,  his  royal  highness  will  be 
enabled  to  lay  before  his  majesty, 
in  the  history  of  these  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  British  arms,  through¬ 
out  a  series  of  systematic  opera¬ 
tions,  so  satisfactory  a  proof  that 
the  national  interests  and  the  glory 
of  the  British  name  have  been  so 
successfully  maintained,  while  his 
royal  highness  has  conducted  the 
government  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom. 

Then  a  commission  for  prorogu¬ 
ing  the  parliament  was  read  ;  after 
which  the  lord  chancellor  said : 
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My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

By  virtue  of  the  commission  un« 
der  the  great  seal  to  us  and  other 
lords  directed,  and  now  read,  we 
do,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  re¬ 
gent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
his  majesty,  prorogue  this  parlia¬ 
ment  to  Thursday,  the  twenty-se¬ 
cond  day  of  August  next,  to  be 
then  here  holden  ;  and  this  parlia¬ 
ment  is  accordingly  prorogued  to 
Thursday,  the  twenty-second  day 
of  August  next. 

The  house  immediately  rose  till 
the  2dd  of  August. 

TWO  DECREES  OF  BONAPARTE. 

By  two  decrees,  dated  the  27ch  of 
July,  the  emperor  of  France, 
wishing  to  make  several  disposi¬ 
tions  useful  to  his  good  city  of 
Rome,  as  he  affectedly  calls  it, 
has  decreed  as  follows : 

The  imperial  court  of  justice 
shall  be  established  at  the  chancery; 
the  academy  of  the  university  in 
the  good  city  of  Rome  shall  be 
established  at  the  college  della 
Sapienza.  Two  lyceums  shall  be 
established  at  Rome,  one  at  the 
Rom:*n  college,  and  the  other  at 
that  of  the  Jesuits.  The  magazines 
of  corn  and  oil  at  the  Baths  of 
Dioclesian  and  Cocneto,  and  Civita 
Vecchia,  are  ceded  to  the  city/  of 
Rome. 

Every  year  there  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  an  extraordinary  fund  of  one 
million,  under  the  title  of  The 
special  fund  for  the  embellishments 
of  Rome.  This  fund  shall  be 
raised  partly  on  the  city  and  partly 
on  the  revenues  of  the  extraordinary. 
It  shall  be  applied  to  the  excava¬ 
tions  for  the  discovery  of  antiquities; 
to  the  perfectioning  of  the  naviga** 
tion  of  the  Tiber ;  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  bridge  on  the  site  of 
that  of  Horatius  Codes ;  to  the 
(O)  finishing 
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finishing  of  the  bridge  of  Sixtus  ; 
to  the  aggrandisement  and  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  squares  of  Trajan 
and  the  Pantheon  ;  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  market  and  two  slaughter¬ 
ing-places  ;  to  the  opening  of  a 
promenade  on  the  side  of  the  Gate 
of  the  People,  and  another  on  the  site 
of  the  Forum,  of  the  Coliseum,  and 
of  the  Mount  Palatine,  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  botanic  garden,  &c. 

The  fund  of  one  million  shall  he 
employed  in  1811  in  the  following 
manner: — 100,000  iivres  for  the 
wood  to  complete  the  navigation 
of  the  Tiber,  especially  in  that 
part  of  the  river  which  flows 
through  the  city  of  Rome  ;  50,000 
to  begin  the  new  bridge  of  Hora- 
tius  Codes  ;  50,000  for  the  bridge 
of  Sixtus ;  50,000  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  embellishments  of  the 
squares  of  Trajan  and  the  Pan¬ 
theon  ;  150,000  for  the  promenade 
at  the  Gate  of  the  People  ;  100,000 
for  the  promenade  at  the  Capitol  ; 
50,000  for  the  market;  100,000 
for  the  slaughtering-places  ;  50,000 
for  the  botanic  garden ;  300,000 
Iivres  for  a  fund  to  furnish  sup¬ 
plementary  aid,  according  to  the 
statements  made  of  the  progress  of 
the  works,  and  to  commence  new 
ones,  according  to  the  proposals 
which  shall  be  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  plans  for  the  perfectioning 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber, 
from  Perugia  to  the  sea,  and 
especially  of  that  part  of  the  river 
which  flows  through  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  new  bridge  of  Hora fius 
Codes,  and  the  bridge  of  Sixtus, 
shall  be  commenced  without  delay, 
and  shall  be  submitted  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  in  the  sittings  of  bridges 
and  causewavs  which  shall  be  held 
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in  December. 

Also  shall  be  commenced,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  plans 


for  the  enlargement  and  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  squares  of  Trajan  and 
the  Pantheon,  and  for  the  market 
and  slaughtering-places.  In  the 
mean  time,  till  the  plans  for  the 
square  of  Trajan  shall  have  receiv¬ 
ed  his  majesty's  approbation,  the 
convents  of  the  Holy  .  Ghost  and 
St.  Euphemia  shall  be  pulled 
down. 

The  plans  which  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  majesty  for  the  pro¬ 
menade  on  the  side  of  the  Gate  of 
the  People  are  approved ;  and  to 
carry  them  into  effect  the  convent 
del  Populo,  and  its  dependencies, 
shall  be  pulled  down.  This  pro¬ 
menade  shall  be  called  the  Garden 
of  the  Great  Czesar. 

The  promenade  projected  on  the 
site  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Coliseum 
shall  be  called  the  Garden  of  the 
Capitol.  The  plans  of  them  shall 
be  presented  without  delay,,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  botanic  garden. 

The  houses,  palaces,  and  de¬ 
pendencies,  situated  on  the  sites 
destined  for  the  embellishments  of 
Rome,  and  which  appertain  to  his 
majesty,  or  which  appertain  to  the 
court  of  Naples,  shall  be  pulled 
down. 

PARIS. 

Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  Aug.  24*. 

Napoleon ,  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  protector  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  media¬ 
tor  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  Szc. 
Szc.  5cc.  * 

An  account  having  been  given 
of  the  state  of  printing  and  vend¬ 
ing  of  books  in  the  departments  of 
the  Hanseatic  towns  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  Roman  states  : 

Wishing  to  reconcile  the  rights 
which  are  guarantied  by  our  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  literary  property 
of  authors  with  the  interests  oi  our 
subjects,  the  booksellers  and  pr  .it- 
.  ers 
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ers  of  the  above-mentioned  depart¬ 
ments,  and  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  being  troubled  on  account  of 
i  editions  of  the  aforesaid  woiks 
which  they  may  have  published 
anterior  to  the  ruinous  disputes  be¬ 
tween  them  : 

Upon  the  report  of  our  minister 
of  the  interior,  our  council  of  state 
agreeing,  we  have  decreed  and  do 
decree  as  follows : 

Art  1.  Editions  printed  anterior 
to  the  1st  January  1811,  in  the 
departments  of  the  22d,  29th,  and 
30th  military  divisions,  of  works 
printed  in  France  ulterior  to  the 
same  epoch,  and  constituting  a  part 
of  private  literary  property,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  counterfeit, 
provided  they  are  stamped  before 
the  1st  of  January  next. 

2.  Consequently  editors,  printers, 
and  all  booksellers  or  others  in 
any  way  trading  in  books  in  the 
above  designated  departments, 
who  may  be  proprietors  or  in  pos¬ 
session  of  any  of  them,  are  bound 
to  declare  to  the  prefect  of  their 
department  the  number  of  copies 
they  possess  of  the  said  editions. 
The  prefects  will  transmit  a  copy 
of  these  declarations  to  our  director- 
general  for  bookselling. 

3.  These  copies  must  be  present¬ 
ed  in  each  department,  and  by  each 
printer  or  bookseller,  prior  to  the 
1st  of  October,  to  the  commissioner 
delegated  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
first  page  in  each  of  them  carefully 
stamped  ;  after  which  they  may  be 
freely  sold  throughout  the  empire. 

4.  The  booksellers  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  the  authors  or  proprietors 
the  twelfth  par  t  of  the  whole  of  the 
copies  declared  by  them  to  be  in 
their  warehouses,  or  at  theix  dis¬ 
posal,  and  that  too  every  six 
months,  in  proportion  to  the  sales 
they  make,  which  shall  be  determin¬ 
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ed  by  the  number  of  copies  that 
remain  of  those  they  produce. 

5.  On  the  1st  of  October,  the 
stamps  shall  be  sent  back  to  our 
director-general  for  bookselling  ; 
after  which  time  all  copies  of  the 
above-mentioned  editions  that  shall 
be  found  without  a  stamp  will  be 
considered  spurious,  and  those  upon 
whom  they  are  found  subject  to  the 
punishments  settled  by  the  laws  and 
our  regulations. 

6.  Our  grand  judge,  minister  of 
justice,  and  our  minister  for  the 
interior,  are  charged,  each  in  as 
much  as  concerns  him,  with  the 
execution  of  the'  present  decree, 
which  shall  be  inserted  in  our  bul¬ 
letin  of  laws. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

Milan ,  Aug.  25. 

To-day  being  the  nativity  of  her 
majesty  the  empress  and  queen, 
there  was  a  court  an$  spectacle  at 
the  palace. 

The  royal  institute,  in  the  sitting 
of  the  6th  of  May  last,  voted  an 
address  to  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  France,  containing  sentiments 
of  regard  for  his  royal  person. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king  was  most  graciously  pleased 
to  receive  it,  and  remitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  the  Italian  insti¬ 
tute  : 

Count  Perades,  president  of  the 
institute,  after  having  recalled  Italy 
to  the  glory  of  arms,  my  care  has 
been  to  recall  it  to  the  ancient  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  sciences  and  arts. 

For  this  end  I  have  given  my 
kingdom  of  Italy  that  form  which 
to  me  appeared  most  conducible 
to  the  progress  of  Italian  literature. 
/The  sentiments  which  the  Italian 
institute  have  expressed  for  me  are 
guarantees  of  its  zeal  to  second  my 
intentions. 

The  present  having  no  other  end, 
(0  2)  I  pray, 
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I  pray,  M.  President,  God  may  have 
you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

NKW  SPANISH  CONSTITUTION, 

The  Cortes  having  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  body  to  form 
the  plan  of  a  constitution,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  said  to  be  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  and  fundamental  principles  of 
the  plan  which  the  committee  have 
proposed.  The  two  sections,  con¬ 
sisting  of  21’2  articles,  were  read  in 
the  public  sitting  of  the  19th  Aug. 

Preliminary  and  fundamental 
, principles . 

Spain  belongs  to  the  Spanish 
people,  and  is  not  the  patrimony 
of  any  family.  The  ration  only 
can  make  fundamental  laws.  The 
Roman  catholic  and  apostolic  re- 
ligion,  unmixed  with  any  other, 
is  the  only  religion  which  the  na¬ 
tion  professes  or  will  profess.  The 
government  of  Spain  is  an  heredi¬ 
tary  monarchy.  The  copies  shall 
make  the  laws,  and  the  king  shall 
execute  them. 

Spanish  citizens. — The  children 
of  Spaniards,  and  of  foreigners 
married  to  Spanish,  women,  or  who 
bring-  a  capital  in  order  to  natura¬ 
lise  themselves  to  the  soil,  or  esta¬ 
blish  themselves  in  trade,  or  who 
teach  any  useful  art,  are  citizens 
of  Spain.  None  but  citizens  can 
fill  municipal  offices. — The  rights 
of  citizenship  may  be  lost  by  long 
absence  from  the  country,  or  by- 
condemnation  to  corporeal  or  in- 
furrtous  punishments. 

The  king. — The  person  of  the 
king  is  inviolable  and  sacred.  He 
shall  sanction  the  laws,  enacted  by 
the  cortes.  He  may  declare  war 
and  make  peace.  He  shall  ap¬ 
point  to  civil  and  military  employ¬ 
ments  on  the  proposal  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state.  He  shall  direct  all 
diplomatic  negotiations.  He  shall 
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superintend  the  application  of  the 
pubbe  revenue,  fee. 

Restrictions  on  the  kingly  authority, 
— The  king  shall  not  obstruct 
the  meeting  of  the  cortes  in  the 
cases  and  at  the  periods  pointed  out 
by  the  constitution,  nor  embarrass 
or  suspend  the  sittings,  &c.  All 
who  may  advise  him  to  any  such 
proceedings  shall  be  holden  and 
dealt  with  as  traitors.  He  must 
not  travel,  marry,  alienate  any 
thing,  abdicate  the  crown,  raise 
taxes,  nor  exchange  any  gown,  city, 
& c.  without  having  first  obtained 
permission  of  the  cortes.  Hon  Fer- 
dinando  VII.  is  declared  by  the 
cortes  king  of  Spain,  and  after  his 
decease  Iris  legitimate  descendants 
shall  succeed  to  the  throne.  The 
king  shall  be  a  minor  until  he  has 
completed  the  age  of  18  years.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  king  shall  be  call¬ 
ed  prince  of  the  Asturias,  and,  as 
such,  shall  at  the  age  of  1 4  take 
an  oath  before  the  cortes  to  main¬ 
tain  the  constitution,  and  to  be 
faithful  to  the  king.  During  a 
minority  a  regency  shall  be  form¬ 
ed,  which  shall  superintend  the 
education  of  the  young  prince  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  orders  of  the  cortes. 
The  regency  shall  be  presided  by 
tire  queen  mother,  if  she  be  in  life, 
and  shall  be  composed  of  two  of 
the  oldest  deputies  of  the  cortes, 
who  shall  be  replaced  from  year  to 
year,  and  of  two  counsellors  of  the 
council  of  state  chosen  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  seniority.  The  cortes 

j 

shall  fix  the  salary  proper  for  the 
support  of  the  king  and  his  family, 
and  shall  point  out  the  places  des¬ 
tined  for  his  recreation,  &c.  The 
infantes  may  be  appointed  to  all 
employments,  but  cannot  be  ma¬ 
gistrates,  nor  members  of  the  cor¬ 
tes,  and  must  not  leave  the  king¬ 
dom  without  the  permission  of  the 
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said  cortes.  There  shall  be  eight 
secretaries  of  state,  including  two 
for  South  and  North  Americg  ; 
they  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
affairs  of  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  remuneration  which 
they  shall  receive  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  cortes.  A  council  of 
state  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of 
40  members:  four  of  this  number 
are  to  be  grandees  of  Spain  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  merit  and  virtue  ;  four 
ecclesiastics,  of  which  two  shall  be 
bishops ;  twelve  Americans ;  the 
remaining  twenty  members  to  be 
chosen  from  among  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  citizens  of  the  other  classes 
ot  the  community.  This  council 
shall  meet  every  year  on  the  first 
of  March,  and  shall  sit  during 
three  months.  This  period  can 
only  be  extended  bn  the  request  of 
the  king,  or  for  some  reason  of 
great  urgency.  In  such  cases  the 
session  may  be  prolonged,  but  not 
beyond  one  .month. 

The  cortes. — The  election  of  the 
cortes  shall  take  place  conformably 
to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  one  deputy  shall  be 
chosen  for  each  70,000  souls.  The 
sittings  of  the  cortes  shall  be  opened 
by  the  king,  or  in  his  name,  by  the 
president  of  the  deputation  of  the 
cortes,  which  ought  to  remain  per¬ 
manent,  in  order  to  watch  over  the 
fulfilment  of  the  constitution. 

his  majesty’s  health. 

The  queen’s  third  quarterly 
council,  consisting  of  the  arch-1 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of 
Montrose,  earls  Winchilsea  and 
Aylesford,  and  lord  Ellenborcugh, 
assembled  at  Windsor  Castle  on 
Saturday,  October  the  5th,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  regency  act,  before 
which  his  majesty’s  physicians 
underwent  a  long  examination. 
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The  lord  chancellor  afterwards 
waited  upon  the  prince  regent,  and 
laid  before  his  royal  highness  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings. 

Report  ' of  the  queer? s  council ,  held  at 
Windsor,  Saturday,  Oct.  5, 1811. 

That  the  state  of  his  majesty’s 
health,  at  the  time  of  this  meeting, 
is  not  such  as  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  resume  the  personal  exercisq  of 
his  royal  authority  ;  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  bodily  health  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  altered  since  the  date 
cf  our  last  report;  but  that  his 
majesty's  mental  health  does  appear 
to  be  considerably  worse  than  it 
was  at  the  time  of  our  last  report. 

From  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  his  majesty’s  recovery  is 
represented  as  very  improbable  by 
all  the  physicians  in  attendance 
upon  his  majesty,  excepting  one, 
who  still  thinks  it  probable  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  looking  to  his 
majesty’s  faculties,  the  remaining 
vigour  of  his  constitution  and  bo¬ 
dily  health,  a  few  of  the  medical 
persons  in  attendance  represent 
that  they  do  not  despair,/ and  the 
majority  of  the  physicians  that  they 
do  not  entirely  despair  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  recovery, 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS  OF 
THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  CARACCAS. 

The  supreme  congress  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  in  its  legislative  session  for 
the  province  of  Caraccas,  taking 
into  consideration  that  to  the  neglect 
and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  man, 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed, 
must  be  ascribed  all  those,  evils 
which  this  people  have  endured  for 
three  centuries  past  ;  and  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  re-establishing 
those  sacred  principles  on  a  solid 
basis,  has  resolved,  in  obedience  to 
the  general  will,  to  declare,  and 
(O  3)  doth 
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doth  now  solemnly  declare,  in  the 
presence  of  the  universe,  these 
rights  inalienable  ;  to  the  end  that 
every  citizen  may  at  all  times  com¬ 
pare  the  acts  of  the  government 
with  the  purposes  of  the  social  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  that  the  magistrate  may 
never  lose  sight  of  the  rules  by 
which  his  conduct  must  be  regulat¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  the  legislator  may 
in  no  case  mistake  the  objects  of 
the  trust  committed  to  him. 


Sovereignty  of  the  people. 

1.  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
people,  and  the  ‘exercise  of  it  in  the 
citizens,  by  the  medium  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  through  the 
agency  of  their  representatives 
legally  constituted. 

2.  Sovereignty  is  by  its  essence 
and  nature  imprescriptible,  inalien¬ 
able,  and  indivisible. 

3.  A  portion  only  of  the  citizens, 
even  with  the  right  of  suffrage, 
cannot  exercise  the  sovereignty  ; 
every  individual  ought  to  partici¬ 
pate  by  his  vote  in  the  formation  of 
the  body  which  is  to  represent  the 
sovereign  authority  ;  because  all 
have,  a  right  to  express  their  will 
with  full  and  entire  liberty.  This 
principle  alone  can  render  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  their  government  legi¬ 
timate  and  just. 

4.  Any  individual,  corporate 
body,  or  city,  which  attempts  to 
usurp  the  sovereignty,  incurs  the 
crime  of  treason  against  die  people. 

5.  The  public  functionaries  shall 


hold  their  offices  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  and  the  investiture 
with  a  public  function  shall  not  at¬ 
tach  any  other  importance  or  in¬ 
fluence  than  what  they  acquire  in 
the  opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens, 


by  the  virtues  they  may  exercise 
■whilst  occupied  in  the  service  of 
the  republic. 

o'.  Crimes  committed  by  the  re¬ 
presentatives  and  agents  of  the  re¬ 


public  shall  not  be  passed  over  with 
impunity  ;  because  no  individual 
has  a  right  to  become  more  inviola¬ 
ble  than  another. 

7.  The  law  shall  be  equal  for 
all,  to  punish  crimes,  and  to  re¬ 
ward  virtues,  without  distinction  of 
birth  or  hereditary  pretensions. 

Rights  of  man  in  society. 

1.  The  purpose  of  society  is  the 
common  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  government  is  instituted  to  se¬ 
cure  it. 

2.  The  felicity  of  the  people 
consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
security,  property,  and  equality  of 
rights,  in  the  presence  of  the  law. 

3.  The  lav,7  is  formed  by  the  free 
and  solemn  expression  of  the  general 
will,  declared  by  agents  whom  the 
people  elect  to  represent  their  will. 

4.  The  right  to  declare  their 
thoughts  and  opinions,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  is  unrestrain¬ 
ed  and  free,  under  responsibility  to 
the  law  for  any  violation  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  the  religious 
opinions,  property  and  honour  of 
the  citizen. 

5.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to 
regulate  the  manner  in  which  the 
citizens  ought  to  act  upon  occa¬ 
sions,  when  reason  requires  that 
they  should  conduct  themeselves 
not  merely  by  their  individual 
judgement  and  will,  but  by  a  com¬ 
mon  rule, 

6.  When  a  citizen  submits  his 
actions  to  a  law7  which  his  judge¬ 
ment  does  not  approve,  he  does 
not  surrender  his  rivht  nor  his 

O 

reason,  but  obeys  the  law  because 
he  should  not  be  influenced  by  his 
own  private  judgement  against  the 
general  will  to  which  he  ought  to 
conform.  Thus  the  law  does  not 
exact  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  nor 
the  liberty  of  those  who  do  not 
approve  it,  because  it  never  makes 
an  attempt  upon  liberty,  unless 

•  where 
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where  the  latter  violates  ;social 
i  order,  or  swerves  from  those  pyn- 
-ciples  which  determine  that  all 
I  shall  be  governed  by  one  common 
rule- or  law. 

7.  Every  citizen  cannot  hold  an 
equal  power  in  the  formation  of 
the  law,  because  all  do  not  equally 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
the  state,  to  the  security  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  society. 

8.  The  citizens  shall  be  ranged 
in  two  classes ;  the  one  with  the 
right  of  suffrage,  the  other  without 
it. 

9.  Those  possessing  the  right  of 
suffrage  are  such  as  are  established 
in  the  territory  of  Venezuela,  of 
whatever  nation  they  may  be,  and 
they  alone  constitute  sovereignty. 

1  10.  Those  not  entitled  to  the 
right  of  suffrage  are  such  as  have 
no  certain  place  of  residence  ;  those 
without  property,  which  is  the 
support  of  society.  This  class, 
nevertheless,  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
the  law,  and  its  protection,  in  as 
full  a  measure  as  the  other,  but 
without  participating  in  the  right 
of  suffrage. 

11.  No  individual  can  be  accus¬ 
ed,  arrested,  or  confined,  unless  in 
cases  explicitly  pointed  out  by  lav/. 

12.  Every  act  exercised  against  a 
citizen,  without  the  formalities  of 
the  law,  is  arbitrary  and  tyran¬ 
nical. 

13.  Any  magistrate  who  decrees 
or  causes  an  arbitrary  act  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted,  shall  be  punished  with  the 
severity  the  law  prescribes. 

Iff.  The  law  shall  protect  public 
and  individual  liberty  against  op¬ 
pression  and  tyranny. 

15.  Every  citizen  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  innocent,  until  he  shall 
have  been  proved  culpable.  If  it 
become  necessary  to  secure  his 
person,  unnecessary  rigour  for  the 
purpose  shall  be  repressed  by  law. 
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16.  No  person  shall  be  sentenced 
or  punished  without  a  legal  trial,  in 
virtue  of  a  law  promulgated  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  offence.  Any  lav/ 
which  punishes  crimes  committed 
previous  to  its  existence,  is  tyranni¬ 
cal.  A  retroactive  effect  assumed 
by  the  law  is  a  crime. 

17.  The  law  shall  not  decree  any 
punishment  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  shall  be  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  crime,  and  useful  to 
society. 

18.  Security  consists  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  society  to  each 
of  its  members,  for  the  preservation 
of  his  person,  his  rights,  aud  his 
property. 

19.  Every  individual  possesses 
the  right  to  acquire  property,  and 
to  dispose  of  it  at  will,  unless  his 
will  be  contrary  to  a  previous  com¬ 
pact,  or  to  law. 

20.  No  kind  of  labour,  art,  in¬ 
dustry,  or  commerce,  shall  be 
prohibited  to  any  citizen,  save  only 
such  establishments  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
state. 

21.  No  one  can  be  deprived  of 
the  least  portion  of  his  property 
without  his  consent,  except  when 
the  public  necessity  requires  it,  and 
then  under  the  condition  off  a  just 
compensation.  No  contribution 
can  be  required  and  established,  un¬ 
less  for  the  general  utility.  Every 
citizen  entitled  to  suffrage,  has 
the  right,  through  the  medium 
eff  his  representatives,  to  advise 
and  consult  on  the  establishment 
of  contributions,  to  watch  over  their 
application,  and  to  require  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  same  from  those  he 
has  elected  as  his  representatives. 

22.  The  liberty  of  claiming  one’s 
rights,  in  the  presence  of  the  depo¬ 
sitories  of  the  public  authority,  in 
no  case  can  be  withheld,  nor  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  citizen. 

(Off)  23  There 
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23.  There  is  individual  oppres¬ 
sion,  when  one  member  of  society 
is  oppressed  ;  there  is  also  the  op¬ 
pression  of  a  number,  when  the 
social  body  is  oppressed.  In  these 
cases  the  laws  are  violated,  and  the 
citizens  have  a  right  to  demand  trhe 
observance  of  the  laws. 

24.  The  house  of  every  citizen  is 
an  inviolable  asylum.  No  one  has 
a  right  to  enter  it  violently  ;  except 
in  cases  of  conflagration,  deluge, 
or  application  proceeding  from  the 
same  house  ;  or  for  objects  of  cri¬ 
minal  proceedings  in  the  cases  and 
with  the  essentials  determined  by 
law,  and  under  the  responsibility  of 
the  constituted  authorities  who  have 
issued  the  decree.  Domiciliary 
visits,  and  civil  executions,  shall 
take  place  only  in  open  day,  in 
virtue  of  the  law,  and  with  respect 
to  the  person  and  object  expressly 
pointed  out  in  the  act  authorising 
such  visitation  and  execution. 

25.  Every  foreigner,  of  whatever 
nation  he  may  be,  shall  be  received 
and  admitted  into  the  state  of  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

26.  The  persons  and  properties 
of  foreigners  shall  enjoy  the  same 
security  as  the  native  citizens,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  sovereignty  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  respect  the  catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  the  only  one  in  this  country. 

27.  The  foreigners  who  reside  in 
the  state  of  the  Caraccas,  becoming 
naturalized  and  holding  property, 
shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Duties  of  man  in  society. 

1 .  The  rights  of  others,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  individual,  have  their 
limit  in  the  moral  principle  which 
determines  their  duties,  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  whereof  is  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  rights  of 
each  of  the  individuals.  Their  basis 
are  these  maxims  : — “  Render  to 
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others  the  good  which  you  would 
they  should  render  unto  you.” 

“  Do  not  unto  another  that  which 
you  do  not  wish  to  be  done  unto 
you.” 

2.  The  duties  of  every  individual 
with  respect  to  society,  are  :  to 
live  in  absolute  submission  to  the 
laws — to  obey  and  respect  the  legal 
acts  of  the  constituted  authorities — . 
to  maintain,  liberty  and  equality — 
to  contribute  to  the  public  expenses 
— to  serve  the  country  in  all  its 
exigencies — and,  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  to  render  Ip  it  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  property  and  life  :  in  the 
exercise  of  these  virtues  consists 
genuine  patriotism. 

3.  Whoever  openly  does  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  laws — whoever  endea¬ 
vours  to  elude  them — declares  him¬ 
self  an  enemy  to  society. 

4.  No  one  can  be  a  good  citi¬ 
zen,  unless  he  be  a  good  parent, 
a  good  son,  a  good  brother,  a  good 
friend,  and  a  good  husband. 

5.  No  man  can  be  a  man  of 
worth,  unless  he  be  a  candid,  faith¬ 
ful,  and  religious  observer  of  the 
laws  :  the  exercise  of  private  and 
domestic  virtues  is  the  basis  of  pub¬ 
lic  virtue. 

Duties  of  the  social  body. 

1.  The  duty  of  society  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  individual  members  is 
the  social  guarantee.  This  consists  . 
in  the  obligation  on  the  whole  to 
secure  to  every  individual  theerfioy- 
ment  and  preservation  of  his  rights^ 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty. 

2.  The  social  guarantee  cannot 
exist,  unless  the  law  dearly  de¬ 
termines  the  bounds  of  die  powers 
vested  in  the  functionaries;  nor 
when  the  responsibility  of  the  public, 
functionaries  has  not  been  expressly 
determined  and  defined. 

3.  Public  succour  is  a  sacred 
duty  of  society;  it  ought  to  provide 

for 
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for  the  subsistence  of  the  unfor^ 
tunate  citizens,  either  by  ensuring 
employment  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  acquiring  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  or  else'  by  affording  the 
means  of  support  to  such  as  cannot 
acquire  it  by  labour. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE 
LORDS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY^  TREA¬ 
SURY  AND  THE  AUDITOR  OF  THE 
EXCHEQUER,  RESPECTING  THE 
ISSUE  OF  MONEY  FOR  THE  SER¬ 
VICE  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

No.  I. —  Warrant  —  500,000/.  — * 
bank  of  England  ;  on  account  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

After  our  heartycommendations : 
— Whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  entitled, 
“  An  act  for  grantingto  his  majesty 
certain  sums  of  money  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain, 
and  for  applying  certain  moneys 
therein  mentioned,  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1810,  and  for  further 
appropriating  the  supplies  granted 
in  this  session  of  parliament,”  the 
sum  of  19,237,934/.  5s.  lid.  was 
granted  to  his  majesty,  for  and 
towards  the  naval  services  therein 
more  particularly  mentioned  :  and 
whereas  it  appears  by  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  bouses  of  lords  and  com¬ 
mons,  that‘f  his  majesty  is  prevent¬ 
ed  by  his  present  indisposition  from 
coming  to  his  parliament,  and  from 
attending  to  public  business,  and 
that  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  by  bis  majesty  is 
thereby  for  the  present  interrupted:” 
and  whereas  it  is  indispensably  ne¬ 
cessary  for  his  majesty’s  service, 
that  the  sums  granted  as  aforesaid 
should  be  issued  and  applied  for  the 
purposes  authorized  by  the  said  act; 
and  that  for  the  urgent  and  pressing 
demands  of  the  navy  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  manifest 
and  serious  injury  which  the  public 
service  would  sustain  if  such  issue  of 
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money  were  not  made,  that  the  sum 
of  500,000/.  should  be  Forthwith 
issued  for  the  service  of  the  navy: 
And  whereas  dui  ing  the  continuance 
of  his  majesty’s  indisposition,  and 
previous  to  any  authority  being 
obtained  by  act  of  parliament  to 
authorize  the  signature  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  name  or  the  application  of  his 
privy  seal,  the  ordinary  and  accus¬ 
tomed  mode  of  issuing  money  out 
of  the  exchequer  cannot  be  pursued: 
and  whereas  by  the  said  recited  act 
.certain  sums  therein  mentioned  are 
directed  to  be  issued  and  applied  for 
and  towards  making  good  the  sup¬ 
ply  granted  to  his  majesty  ;  and  the 
commissioners  ci  bis  majesty’s  trea¬ 
sury,  now  or  for  the  time  being,  or 
any  three  or  more  of  them,  or  the 
high  treasurer  for  the  time  being, 
are  or  is  thereby -or  by  otner  acts, 
therein  recited,  authorised  and  em¬ 
powered  to  issue  and  apply  the  same 
accordingly  :  These  are  therefore, 
under  the  particular  exigency  of  the 
case,  to  pray  and  require  you  to  draw 
an  order  for  paying  under  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  company  of  the  hank  of 
England,  upon  account  of  the  right 
honourable  George  Rose, 'treasurer 
of  his  majesty’s  navy,  or  of  the  trea¬ 
surer  thereof  for  the  time  being,  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceed¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  way 
of  imprest  and  upon  account,  for; 
the  service  of  the  navy  and  the  vic¬ 
tualling  thereof;  and  let  the  said 
order  be  satisfied  out  of  any  the  trea¬ 
sure  or  revenue  in  the  receipt  of  the 
exchequer,  applicable  to  me  uses 
and  purposes  above  mentioned  :  for 
which  this  shall  be  your  warrant. 
Whitehall  treasury  chambers,  the 
3 1 st  day  of  December,  iSlG. 

Sp.  Perceval,  W.  Brodrick, 

W.  Eliot,  S.  Barne,  13.  Paget. 
To  the  auditor  of  the  receipt  of 
his  majesty’s  exchequer. 

No.  11, 
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No  II. — A  like  warrant  for  the 
same  sum  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Long 
and  lord  Charles  Somerset,  for 
army  services. 

No.  III. — Lord  Grenville,  auditor 
of  the  exchequer,  on  the  subject 
of  issuing  money  from  the  exche¬ 
quer,  for  the  service  of  the  army 
and  navy,  under  the  warrants  of 
the  lords  of  the  treasury. 

Camelford-houst ,  Jan.  1,  1811, 
52>'n\in.p.  1 1  A.-  m. 

Sir, — Mr.  Fisher  has  this  moment 
brought  to  me  two  warrants  from 
the  lords  commissioners  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  treasury,  under  yesterday’s  date, 
by  which  I  am  required,  in  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  circumstances  therein 
stated,  to  draw  an  order  for  the  issue 
of  500,000/.  to  the  bank,  on  account 
of  the  paymaster-gen.  of  the  forces, 
and  also  a  like  sum  on  account 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  for 
which  issues  no  authority  under  his 
majesty’s  great  seal,  or  privy  seal, 
or  sign  manual,  has  as  yet  been  pre¬ 
sented,  according  to  the  accustomed 
mode  and  course  of'  the  exchequer 
in  that  behalf. 

I  have  been,  up  to  this  moment, 
totally  unapprized  of  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  their  lordships  to 
transmit  to  me  any  suth  warrants ; 
but  had  on  the  contrary  every  reason 
to  believe,  from  what  you  had  stated 
to  Mr.  Fisher,  that  the  officers  of  the 
exchequer  were  to  be  called  upon  to 
act  on  this  occasion  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  majesty’s  privy  seal, 
which,  however  irregularly  it  might 
have  been  obtained,  would  have 
been,  in  my  judgement,  imperative 
upon  them. 

Jt  now  becomes  necessary  for  me 
to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  duties  which  this  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  course  of  proceeding  imposes 


upon  me ;  and  I.  must  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  request,  that  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  inform  me,  within 
what  time  it  will  be  necessary,  for 
avoiding  those  inconveniencies  to 
the  public  service  which  are  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  warrants  of  their  lord- 
ships,  that  such  orders  as  are  before 
mentioned  should  be  drawn  and 
transmitted  to  their  lordships? 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  & c. 

(Signed)  Grenville. 
The  right  hon.  Spencer  Perceval, 
See.  «Scc.  &c. 

No.  IV. — Mr.  Perceval  to  lord 
Grenville,  stating  the  period  when 
•  an  issue  should  be  made  from  the 
exchequer,  in  pursuance  of  the 
treasury  warrant. 

Dowring- street,  1st  Jan.  1811, 

£  before  3  p.m. 

My  lord — I  have  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  your  lordship’s  letter  of 
this  day’s  date,  desiring  to  know 
within  what  time  it  will  be  necessa¬ 
ry,  for  avoiding  those  inconvenien¬ 
cies  to  the  public  service  which  are 
specified  in  the  warrants  to  which 
your  lordship’s  letter  relates,  that 
the  order  for  issuing  the  money 
under  such  warrants  should  be 
transmitted  to  their  lordships  ?  and 
I  have  to  state  to  your  lordship,  that 
according  to  the  usual  course  of 
supplying  the  weekly  issues,  both  to 
the  navy  and  the  army,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  sums  should  be  issued 
to  both  services,  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  existing  credits  qt  the  exche¬ 
quer,  either  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day  at  furthest :  but  although  such 
is  the  usual  practice,  which  I  should 
regret  the  necessity  of  departing 
from,  yet  if  the  orders  could  be' so 
furnished  as  to  admit  of  an  actual 
issue  being  made  upon  them  by 
Monday  next,  I  do  not  apprehend 
any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  pub- 
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ic  service  from  such  a  short  de- 
ay.  Sp.  Perceval. 

The  lord  Grenville. 

No.  V. — Lord  Grenville,  auditor  of 
the  exchequer,  transmitting  a  case 
©n  the  subject  of  issuing  money 
from  the  exchequer  under  treasu¬ 
ry  warrants,  and  requesting  the 
same  might  be  submitted  to  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general. 

Exchequer ,  Jan.  1 ,  1811. 
My  lords, — I  have  been  informed 
by  a  letter  of  this  date  from  the  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  that  it  is  desirable  the 
orders  requirecWby  your  lordships1 
warrants  of  yesterday’s  date  should 
be  transmitted  to  your  lordship 
either  to-morrow  or  next  day  at  fur¬ 
thest,  and  that  serious  inconvenience 
is  apprehended  to  the  public  service, 
unless  the  actual  issue  can  be  made 
Upon  them  by  Monday  next. 

Under  this  pressure,  I  have 
thought  it  my  indispensable  duty  to 
lose  no  time  in  drawing  up  such  a 
statement  of  the  case  as  my  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  enables 
me  to  do  on  the  sudden.  If  there 
should  appear  to  your  lordships  any 
deficiency  or  error  in  this  statement, 
I  beg  leave  to  request  that  your  lord- 
ships  will  have  the  goodness  to  di¬ 
rect  that  the  same  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  your  lordships’  officers;  and 
I  cannot  doubt  that  your  lordships 
will  then,  in'  compliance  with  this 
my  humble  request,  direct  that  the 
case  should  be  immediately  submit¬ 
ted,  by  your  lordships’  orders,  to  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  in 
order  that  I  may  have  the  sanction 
of  their -legal  advice  and  authority 
in  a  matter  of  such  novel  and  un¬ 
precedented  difficulty. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  See. 
(Signed)  Grenville,  auditor. 
The  lords  commissioners  of  his 
majesty’s  treasury. 
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No.  VI. — Case  for  the  opinion  of 

A 

his  majesty’s  attorney  and  solici¬ 
tor  general — 1  January  1811. 

The  auditor  of  the  exchequer  is 
appointed  by  a  constitution  from 
the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
majesty’s  treasury  ;  his  office  is  ge¬ 
nerally  described  by  lord  Coke, 
Inst.  108.  His  appointmentstates  his 
duty  to  be,  that  of  writing  all  and 
every  the  tallies  and  counter  tallies 
of  all  whatsoever  the  bills  to  be 
made  hereafter  at  the  exchequer  of 
our  lord  the  king,  on  all  and  every  , 
the  payments  and  assignments  to  be 
there  made  ;  and  of  doing  and  ex¬ 
ercising  all  other  things  to  that 
office  belonging. 

O  O  # 

He  has  no  general’  instructions 
accompanying  his  appointment. 

Special  provisions  Relative  to  his 
office  and  duties  are  contained  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  W.  III.  c.  28.  par¬ 
ticularly  in  sections  6.  8.  and  10.  to 
which  your  attention  is  desired,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
several  statutes  for  the  regulation 
of  the  exchequer,  and  also  to  the 
stat.  50  Geo.  III.  c.  115.  f.  6. 

Copies  of  the  several  forms  of  the 
warrants  under  privy  seal  and  sign 
manual,  and  of  the  usual  warrant 
from  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  to  the  auditor,  for  drawing 
orders  for  the  issue  of  money,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accustomed  course  of 
the  exchequer,  are  transmitted  here¬ 
with.  And  Mr.  Fisher,  the  audi¬ 
tor’s  chief  clerk,  an  officer  of  long 
experience  in  the  exchequer,  will  at¬ 
tend  you,  for  the  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  any  explanation  of  these  instru¬ 
ments,  or  any  other  information 
which  you  may  require. 

A  copy  is  herewith  inclosed  of 
two  warrants  from  the  lords  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  treasury,  dated 
December  31,  1810;  and  requiring 

the  auditor,  under  thecircumstances 

\ 

therein  described,  to  draw  orders 

for 
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for  the  issue  of  one  million  of  the 
king’s  treasure,  for  the  issue  of  which 
no  authority  under  his  majesty’s 
great  seal,  privy  seal,  or  sign  manu¬ 
al,  has  been  presented,  according  to 
the  accustomed  course  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  in  that  behalf. 

Your  opinion  is  requested,  by  the 
auditor,  whether  the  aforesaid  war¬ 
rant  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  is  a  sufficient  authority 
imperative  on  him,  and  therefore  a 
legal  sanction  for  his  proceeding  to 
obey  the  same ;  or  whether  any  and 
what  discretion  is  left  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  exercise  of  which 
he  may  be  responsible  in  any  court 
of  law,  or  to  the  two  houses  of  par¬ 
liament  :  they  having  resolved  that 
it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  provide 
the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  arising  from  his  majesty’s 
indisposition,  in  such  manner  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  may  appear  to 
them  to  require. 

Having  considered  the  several  sta¬ 
tutes  and  documents  to  which  we 
are  referred,  and  the  general 
practice  which  we  understand  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  exchequer, 
as  well  before  as  since  appropria¬ 
tion  acts  similar  to  the  50th  Geo. 
Ill,  c.  115,  have  been  annually 
passed,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
warrant  of  the  lords  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  treasury  is  in  law  a  suffi¬ 
cient  authority,  imperative  upon 
the  auditor,  nor  consequently  a 
legal  sanction  for  his  proceeding 
to  obey  the  same,  nor  that  any 
discretion  is  left  to  him  by  the  law 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  exercise 
of  which  he  will  not  be  responsi¬ 
ble. 

(Signed)  V.  Gibbs,  T.  Plumer, 
Lineal*’ s  Inn ,  2d  Jan .  1811. 

No.  VII. — Mr.  Harrison  to  lord 
Grenville,  transmitting  copy  of 


the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general  on  the  case  sub¬ 
mitted  by  him  ;  and  stating  the 
urgent  necessity  of  his  complying 
with  the  treasury  warrant  of  the 
31st  December,  1810. 

My  lord, — I  am  commanded  by 
the  lords  commissioners  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  treasury  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  lordship’s  letter  of 
yesterday,  requesting  that  the  case, 
therein  transmitted,  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  submitted  to  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  general,  in  order  that 
you  may  have  the  sanction  of  their 
legal  advice  and  authority  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  such  novel  and  unprecedented 
difficulty ;  and  to  acquaint  your 
lordship,  that  they  lost  no  time  in 
complying  with  your  request.  And 
I  am  now  commanded  to  transmit 
to  you  a  Copy  of  the  opinion  which 
they  have  just  received  from  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  stat¬ 
ing,  that  they  do  not  think  that  the 
warrant  of  the  lords  commissioners 
of  his  majesty’s  treasury  is,  in  law, 
a  sufficient  authority  imperative 
upon  the  auditor,  nor  consequently 
a  legal  sanction  for  his  proceeding 
to  obey  the  same. 

My  lords  direct  me  to  add,  that 
their  sense  of  the  mischief  to  the 
public  service,  which  would  arise  if 
any  delay  should  take  place  in  the 
issues  of  the  moneys  required  by 
their  warrants  of  the  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  appears  to  render  it  indispensa¬ 
bly  necessary  that  those  warrants 
should  be  forthwith  complied  with  ; 
and  that  they  are  consequently  rea¬ 
dy  to  take  upon  themselves  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  any  act  which  may  be 
essesntial  for  that  purpose. 

I  am.  See. 

Jan.  2,  1811.  Geo.  Harrison. 

No.  VIII, — Lord  Grenville,  stating 
his  reasons  for  not  complying 
with  the  directions  of  the  treasury 
,  warrant 
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warrant  for  issuing  money  from 
the  exchequer. 

Exchequer,  Jan.  3,  1811, 

55  mvu  m.  p. 

My  lords, —  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive,  yesterday  evening,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Harrison,  transmitting  to 
me  the  opinion  of  his  majesty’s  at¬ 
torney  and  solicitor-general,  on  the 
statement  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  submitting  to  your  lordships  for 
the  purpose  of  being  laid  before 
them ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  express 
the  due  sense  winch  I  entertain  of 
your  lordships’  ready  compliance 
with  my  request. 

Having  fully  considered  that  opi¬ 
nion,  I  lose  no  time  in  humbly  ap¬ 
prizing  your  lordships  of  the  final 
judgement  which  I  have  formed  as 
to  the  line  of  my  official  duty  on  this 
occasion. 

It  is  matter  of  the  deepest  concern 
to  me,  to  be  made  the  involuntary 
cause  of  any  even  the  shortest  delay 
in  an  issue  of  his  majesty’s  treasure, 
stated  to  me,  from  such  hffih  audio- 
rity  as  that  of  your  lordships,  to  be 
important  to  the  public  service.  If 
I  could  be  satisfied  of  the  propriety 
of  my  doing  what  is  required  from 
me  by  the  warrants  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  receive  from  your 
lordships,  there  is  no  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  I  would  not  rea¬ 
dily  incur  for  the  public  interests  $ 
but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
1  could  obey  those  warrants  with¬ 
out  a  breach  of  my  official  duty  in 
that  point  which  is  above  all  others 
peculiarly  obligatory  on  the  per¬ 
son  placed  in  tile  situation  of  audi¬ 
tor  of  the  exchequer  ;  nor  without 
a  high  and  criminal  violation  both 
of  a  positive  statute,  and  also  of  the 
essential  principles  of  our  monarchi¬ 
cal  and  parliamentary  constitution. 

The  act  passed  in  the  8th  and  9th 
of  king  William  the  third,  cap.  28. 
entitled,  “  An  act  for  the  better  ob¬ 
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servation  of  the  course  anciently1 
used  in  the  receipt  of  exchequer,3* 
prohibits  the  issue  of  the  king’s  trea¬ 
sure,  except  in  pursuance  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  provisions  of  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  under  the  authority  of  war¬ 
rants  under  his  majesty’s  great  seal 
or  privy  seal,  duly  entered  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor,  who  is  .there¬ 
upon  to  draw  the  necessary  orders. 
In  the  present  instance  all  these  au¬ 
thorities  are  wanting  ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  1,000,  000/.  sterling  of 
his  majesty’s  treasure  shall  be  issu¬ 
ed  on  the  sole  ground  of  a  warrant 
signed  by  your  lordships.  Every 
step  taken  towards  such  an  issue  by 
any  officer  of  the  exchequer,  but 
more  especially  by  the  auditor, 
would  be  in  open  violation  both  of 
that  statute  and  of  the  accustomed 
course  of  the  exchequer ;  for  such 
an  act  your  lordships’  warrants  can* 
not,  as  I  now  leajn  from  the  highest 
authority,  afford  me  any  legal  sanc¬ 
tion.  I  must,  I  am  told,  act  on  my 
own  discretion,  for  the  exercise  of 
which  I  must  alone  be  responsible. 
This  responsibility,  if  it  legally  at¬ 
taches  upon  me,  I  certainly  cannot 
transfer  to  any  other  persons,  and 
least  of  all  to  your  lordships,  what¬ 
ever  willingness  you  have  expi  essed 
to  take  it  on  y  ourselves.  My  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  so  would  itself  be 
criminal ;  tending  to  confound  the 
official  relations  in  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  stand  towards  your  lord- 
ships,  and.  to  annul  those  checks 
which  the  law  has  established  to  en 
sure  the  faithful  discharge  of  our 
respective  duties,  and  thereby  the 
security  of  the  public  treasure. 

But  I  beg  leave  humbly  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  your  lordships,  that  the  law 
has  in  truth  invested  me  with  no 
discretion  on  this  question. 

The  exigencies  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  which  your  lordships  have  con¬ 
descended  to  detail  to  me  in  these 

your 
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'your  warrants,  are  matters  of  state, 
of  which,  as  auditor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  I  have  no  knowledge,  and  can 
take  no  cognizance ;  mv  official 
duty  is  strictly  limited  to  an  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  accustomed  forms  of 
the  exchequer,  and  of  the  laws  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  passed 
for  its  regulation. 

To  these  I  am  bound  to  adhere  ; 
and  it  is  on  the  fullest  consideration 
which  this  pressure  of  time  has  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  give  to  them,  that  I 
am  compelled  to  decline,  but  with 
x  all  due  respect  to  your  lordships,  a 
compliance  with  the  requisition  con¬ 
tained  in  those  warrants  to  which 
this  letter  refers. 

Perhaps,  however,  on  an  occasion 
of  such  high  and  urgent  public  in¬ 
terest,  it  may  not  be  improper  for 
me*,  before  I  close  this  letter,  further 
to  submit  to  your  lordships  my  view 
of  the  mode  in  which  all  difficulties 
on  this  subject  may  be  removed,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  any  agency  of  mine 
may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
those  issues — a  Ynode  "'which  I  am 
happy  to  think  may  still  be  resorted 
to,  even  within  the  period  which  the 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  did  me  the  honour  to 
point  out  to  me,  as  that  within 
which  no  serious  inconvenience  is  to 
be  apprehended  tothe  public  service. 

Your  lordships  have  recited  in 
your  warrants,  the  resolution  by 
which  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
have  declared  the  melancholy  fact 
of  the  temporary  incapacity  of  his 
majesty  for  the  discharge  of  his  high 
functions.  If  it  be  proper  for  me, 
in  my  official  character,  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatever  to  act  on  this  declara¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  separate  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  from  that  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  resolution  by  which  the 
lords  and  commons  did  at  the  same 
time  declare,  that  it  veas  their  right 
and  duty  “  to  provide  the  means  of 
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supplying  the  defect  of  the  perso¬ 
nal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
arising  from  his  majesty’s  said  in¬ 
disposition,  in  such  manner  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  may  appear 
to  them  to  require.” 

To  this  resolution  all  the  subjects 
of  this  realm  owe  submission  and 
obedience  ;  and  while  it  presents  on 
the  one  hand,  in  my  judgement,,  a 
fresh  and  insuperable  obstacle  to 
my  obeying  your  lordships’  requisi¬ 
tion,  it  does,  I  trust,  afFord,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  means  of  obviating 
any  inconvenience  that  could  arise 
from  my  adherence  to  this  my  pub¬ 
lic  duly.  I  should  think  myself 
doubly  criminal,  if,  "while  the  two 
houses  are  actually  proceeding  in 
the  execution  of  such  their  right  and 
duty,  I  were  to  take  upon  myself  to 
decide,  for  them,  in  what  manner 
the  defect  in  the  personal  exercise  of 
the  king’s  authority  shall  be  sup¬ 
plied,  in  so  important  a  branch  as 
that  of  the  issue  of  his  royal  trea¬ 
sure  ;  much  more,  if  I  were  to  arro¬ 
gate  to  myself  the  power  of  dispen¬ 
sing,  for  that  purpose,  with  the  ex¬ 
press  provisions  of  the  laws  by 
which  my  official  duties  are  regula¬ 
ted. 

But  if  your  lordships  shall  think 
it  proper  to  submit  this  difficulty  to 
the  consideration  of  the'  two  houses 
of  parliament,  they  have  declared, 
that  with  them  rests  the  right  and 
duty  to  provide  the  means  of  remov¬ 
ing  it.  With  them  resides,  under 
the  present  exigency,  the  power  to 
command  those  official  seals,  the 
use  of  which  would  constitute  an 
imperative  and  unquestionable  au¬ 
thority  to  the  offices  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  ;  with  them  rests  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  judgement  in  what  other 
manner  they  may  think  it  more  fit 
to  provide  a  sufficient  warrant  or 
sanction  for  any  issue  which  they  may 
determine  to  be  requisite  for  the 

public 
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interests  ;  and  I  certainly  should  not 
fail  to  defer  ‘to  their  pleasure  with 
entire  submission,  ^nd  to  execute 
with  themostimplicit  obedience  any 
orders  which  I  shall  receive  from 
your  lordships,  under  the  sanction 
of  their  authority.  • 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 

Grenville,  auditor. 

RETURN  TO  AN  ORDER  OF  THE  HO¬ 
NOURABLE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

— For 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  deputy 
clerks  of  the  privy  seal,  of  the 
.  4th  January,  1811  ;  stating  their 
reasons  why  they  could  not  pre¬ 
pare  letters  to  pass'  the  privy 
seal,  for  the  issue  of  certain  sums 
of  money  for  the  service  of  the 
navy  and  army. 

~  Geo.  Harrison. 

Whitehall  Treasury  Chambers , 
Jan.  4,1811. 

Privy  Seal  Office,  A:th  Jan .  1811. 
Sir,  In  pursuance  of  your  request, 
by  command  of  the  lords  commis¬ 
sioners  of  his  majesty’s  treasury, 
that  we  should  state,  in  writing, 
the  reason  which  induced  us  to  ac¬ 
quaint.  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  that  we  could  not  execute  the 
command  to  prepare  letters  to  pass 
the  privy  seal,  for  the  issue  of  cer¬ 
tain  sums  of  money  for  the  navy 
and  army  ;  wre  have  no  difficulty  in 
complying  with  your  request. 

The  course  of  official  routine, 
before  we  present  the  letters  of  privy 
seal  to  the  lord  keeper,  is  as  follows : 

A  warrant,  signed  by  the  king, 
and  countersigned  by  three  lords 
of  the  treasury,  is  directed  to  the 
clerk  of  the  signet,  ordering  him 
to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  royal  sig¬ 
nature,  to  cause  letters  of  privy  seal 
to  pass.  The  clerk  of  the  signet 
then  prepares  a  transcript  of  this 
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bill,  which  being  signed  with  his 
name,  as  examined,  after  having 
his  majesty’s  signet  affixed  to  it,  is 
directed  to  the  lord  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal.  Upon  receiving  this, 
the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal  has  a 
transcript,  of  it  prepared  ;  but  pre¬ 
vious  to  examining  it,  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  for  him  to  send  a  docquet, 
which  in  point  of  fact  is  a  copy  of 
the  docquet  subjoined  to  the  bill, 
which  is  prepared  by  the  clerk  of: 
the  signet  for  the  royal  signature. 
This  docquet  commences  with  the 
words  following  : 

“  His  majesty’s  warrant  for  issu¬ 
ing,  Sec.  & c.” — and  terminates, 
“  subscribed  for  Mr. - *9  by  war¬ 

rant  under  his  majesty’s  royal  sign 
manual countersigned  by  three 
lords  of  the  treasury.  This  doc¬ 
quet  is  compared  with  the  docquet 
to  the  king’s  bill  aforementioned; 
and  the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal  in 
waiting  writes  at  the  end  of  it 
“  Examined  signing  his  name. 
Upon  this  being  returned,  signed 
by  three  lords  of  the  treasury,  the 
letters  of  priyy  seal  are  compared 
with  the  signet  transcript,  and, 
being  likewise  signed  by  the  said 
clerk,  are  laid  before  the  lord 
keeper,  in  order  that  the  privy  seal 
may  be  affixed  thereto. 

Our  objection  to  signing  the 
letters  of  privy  seal,  therefore,  was, 
that  we  conceived  it  would  be  de¬ 
parting  from  the  official  line  of  our 
duty,  and  acting  contrary  to  the 
express  letter  and  spirit  of  our  oath, 
if  we  signed  these  letters  of  privy 
seal  prior  to  the  usual  docquet  being 
returned  to  the  office  countersign¬ 
ed  by  three  lords  of  the  treasury. 
We  considered  this  of  the  greater 
importance,  as  we  have  always 
conceived  the  docquet  to  be  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  under  the  hands  of  their 


*  The  clerk  of  the  signet. 


lordships, 
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lordships,  that  the  royal  signature 
had  actually  been  affixed. 

Moreover,  as  the  lord  keeper 
always  retains  the  signet,  and  doc- 
quet,  as  his  vouchers  for  affixing 
the  seal ;  and  the  entry  of  the  doc- 
quet  is  the  only  record  remaining 
in  the  office. 

The  tenor  of  the  oath  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

u  You  shall  be  true  to  our  so¬ 
vereign  lord  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  kings  and  queens  of  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  them  faithfully 
serve  to  the  best  of  your  power,  as 
one  of  their  clerk's  in  the  office  of 
privy  seal  ;  and v  during  the  time 
yon  shall  continue  in  the  same,  you 
shall  not  prefer  nor  colourably 
present  to  the  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  or  commissioners  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal  for  the  time  being, 
any  manner  of  thing  to  pass  the 
seal,  but  such  only  as  you  shall 
have  sufficient  warrant  for,  by 
writing  or  by  mouth  granted  or 
given  by  the  king’s  majesty,  or 
some  ol  his  highness's  council  in  the 
court  of  requests.— r You  shall  not 
disclose  any  of  his  majesty’s  causes 
to  you  commanded  to  be  kept  se- 
ciet,  until  such  time  as  publication 
be  thereof  made. — And  you  shall 
not  seek  to  break  any  order  used 
for  the  attendance  of  the  clerks  of 
the  said  office,  or  by  colour  thereof 
rake  any  profits  growing  by  the 
seal  of  the  said  office,  and  thereby 
defraud  them  of  the  whole  due  or 
any  parcel  thereof. 

“  So  help  you  God%  and  by  the 
holy  evangelists.” 

w  p 

(Signed)  By  the  clerk. 

This - dav  of - in  the 

a 

- . —year  of  the  reign  of  king 


George .  - . the  said  * - - 

hath  taken  the  oath  above  express¬ 
ed,  and  subscribed  his  name  before 

me  f  - —keeper  of  the  privy 

seal ;  and  hath  also  taken  the  oaths 
appointed  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
entitled,  “  An  act  for  abrogating 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  appointing  other  oaths.” 

(Signed)  ± - - - 

We  have  die  honour  to  be,  &c. 
John  Larpent. 

John  Jas.  Larpent. 
George  Harrison,  esq.  See.  &c. 

AGAIN  |T  THE  ORDER  TO  ISSUE 
MONEY. 

Saturday ,  Jan.  5,  1811. 

ONTHE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE, 


DISSENTIENT, 

1.  Because  the  principle  on 
which  the  resolution  is  founded, 
would  justify  the  assumption  of  all 
the  executive  powersv_L|he  crown 
by  the  two  houses  cl^Yrl  lament, 
during  any  suspension  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 

2,  Because  this  unprecedented 
and  Unconstitutional  measure  might 
have  been  avoided  without  injury 
to  the  public  service,  by  resorting 
(as  was  suggested  in  debate)  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  sanctioned  by 
our  ancestors  in  1668,  namely,  an 
address  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales,  to  take  upon  him 
the  civil  and  military  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  and  the  diposal  of 
the  public  revenue,  until  the  means 
of  supplying  the  defect  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  royal  authority  should 
be  finally  adjusted. 

Cambridge  Holland 

York  Lauderdale 

Kent  Keith 

Clarence  Albemarle 


+  By  the  lord 
Sussex 


*  Clerk’s  name.  f  Here  insert  the  lord  keeper’s  name, 

keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
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they  have  of  course  a  right  to'that 

commutation  of  service  which 

enables  them  to  give  their  voices  by 

proxies.  Hence  the  privilege  is 

not  a  mere  privilege  of  parliament, 

but  a  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

We  now  lay  before  our  readers 

Hi  n  j  i  „  r  the  authorities  upon  which  the  fore- 

is  roval  highness  the  duke  or  .  .  .  r  r  ,  , 

-  -  -  °  -  -  -  •  going  conclusions  are  rounded. 


Sussex 

Gloucester 

Cholmondeley 

Spencer 

Rosslyn 

Ponsonby 

Seaforth 


Erskine 

Dundas 

Darlington 

Dawn?y 

Hastings 

Say  and  Sele. 


Cumberland  intended  to  have  sign¬ 


ed  the  protests,  but  came  a  minute 
or  two  too  late. 


PROXIES. 


T1  lis  subject  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  many  persons  at  first  sight 


the  ancient  method  andmanner 

OF  HOLDING  PARLIAMENTS  IN 

ENGLAND - BY  HENRY  ELSYNGE, 

ESQ.  SOME  TIME  CLERK  OF  THE 
PARLIAMENT'S. 


CHAP.  V.' 

maysuppose.  Whether  the  privilege  The  making  of  proxies  proves  the  lords' 
be  proper  or  not,  is  a  question  we  right  to  he  summoned . 

shall  not  argue.  But  when  it  is  Those  lords  that  could  not  ap- 
wished  to  abolish  it,  we  ftiay  ask,  pear  according  to  their  summons, 
"What  body  can  abolish  it  ?  The  made  their  proxies  ;  and  even  this 
house  of  lords  ?  The-  privilege  is  .  shows  their  right  to  be  summoned, 
oneofthe  prerogatives  ofthe  crown,  else  what  needed  their  proxies  \ 
recognised  as  such  in  all  our  books  But  if  they  neither  came,  nor 
upon  the  custom  of  parliament,  made  proxies,  then  for  the  disobe- 
and  acted  upon  for  centuries.  If  dience  unto  the  king’s  writ  they 
it  be  therefore  one  of  the  prerqga-  were  amerced  (viz.)  :  anciently  an 
lives  jf  the  crown,  or  a  privilege  earl  at  100/.  and  a  baron  at  100 
which  is  derived  from  the  crown,  marks. — (Vide  the  ancient  manu- 
we  shall  ask,  with  all  the  due  defe-  script  Modus  tenendi  parliament,  cap . 
rence,  whether  it  be  competent  for  De  inchoatione par li am.) 
the  house  of  peers  to  restrict  or  Which  since  was  qualified  many 
abolish  it  ?  All  the  authorities  of  times  (viz.) — An.  31  H.  VI.no,  46‘. 
the  old  books  are  clear  upon  the  A  difke  was  taxed  at  100/.  an  earl 
point  of  prerogative.  The  king  has  a  at  100  marks,  and  a  baron  at  40/. 
right,  to  command  the  service  of  all  if  he  came  not  to  parliament, 
his  barons.  In  ancient  times  they  Unto  <ivhom  proxies  may  be  made. 
were  bound  to  attend  in  person  ;  A  proxy  cannot  be  made  to  a 
but  the  crown  afterwards  mitigated  lord  that  is  absent  himself. — Vide 
the  service,  and  commuted  a  per-  An.  38H.VITI.  Inf  nelibri  Journal 
sonal service  into  a  ser  viceby  proxy,  this  entrance  (  viz.)  : — 

But  the  power  of  dispensing  with,  The  lord  Latimer  sent  his  proxy, 
the  service,  as  well 'as  of  cornmut-  which  the  clerk  received;  .but  it 
ing  it,  flowed  entirely  from  the  was  repealed  by  the  lord  chancel- 
crown.  The  sovereign,  by  not  lor,  for  that  the  lord  Latimer’s 


using  and  by  patent,  has  given  up 
the  right  of  interference.  But  the 
barons  being  by  their  patents  grant¬ 
ed  all  the  rights  and  privileges  be¬ 
longing  to  the  degree  of  barons, 
1811. 


deputies  were  not  present.  1 

So  if  the  lord  unto  whom  the 
proxy  is  made  be  afterwards  absent, 
the  prcxy  is  void  ;  yea,  although 
the  procurator  be  absent  ex  licentia 
(P)  regie  • 
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regis,  and  hath  made  a  procurator 
also  for  himself ;  for  the  proxy  is 
but  an  authority  to  give  another 
man’s  consent,  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  a  third  ptrson.  And 
therefore  in  such  case  the  lord  Vaux 
made  a  second  proxy  anno  18 
Jacobi  Regis,  which  I  think  was 
rather  to  detain  his  particular  vote 
(a  dignity  particular  to  the  lords 
of  pari.)  than  to  avoid  the  king’s 
displeasure  ;  the  first  proxy  being 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  absence. 

Neither  is  it  the  use  now  to  make 
proxies  unto  strangers  who  are  no 
members  of  the  house,  nor  to  any 
of  the  attendants,  as  to  the  judges, 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  Or  the  like. 

The  form  of  the  king's  license  to  he 
absent  at  this  day. 

The  first  extant  is  in  the  journal 
of  8  Eliz. 

“  Right  trusty  and  well  beloved, 
we  greet  you  well.  Whereas  we 
are  informed,  that  by  reason  of 
sickness  you  are  not  able  to  make 
your  repair  hither  to  this  our  ses¬ 
sion  of  pari,  to  be  holden  at  West¬ 
minster  ;  we  have  thought  good 
by  these  our  letters  to  dispense  you 
for'  your  absence,  and  to  license 
you  to  remain  still  at  home  for  this 
time,  so  nevertheless  that  you  do 
send  up  your  proxy  to  some  such  per¬ 
sonage  as  may  be  for  you,  and  in 
your  name  give  his  voice ,  assent  or 
deny  to  such  matters  as  shall  be 
treated  or  concluded  upon  in  our 
said  pari,  and  this  our  letter  shall 
be  your  warrant.  Given  under  our 
signet,  at  our  palace  at  Westminster, 
the  20  Sept,  in  the  S  year  of  our 
reign.” 

From  the  Lex  Par  liamentaria. 

Any  lord  of  the  parliament,  by 
license  of  the  king,  upon  just  cause 
to  be  absent  may  make  a  proxy. — 
(4;  Inst.  12. ) 


As  many  proxies  as  any  peer 
hath,  so  many  voices  he  hath  be¬ 
side  his  own  ;  and  if  there  be  two 
or  three  proxies  constituted  by  one 
absent  lord  (as  is  frequent),  then 
always  the  first  named  in  the  same 
is  to  give  the  voice  if  he  be  present, 
and  if  absent,  then  the  second,  &c. 
sic  de  reliquis . — (Ibid.  Col.  2.) 

It  is  plain  by  the  ancient  treatise, 
Modus  tenendi  parliamentum,  that  if 
a  peer  neither  came  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  nor  sent  a  proxy,  upon  his 
writ  of  summons,  he  forfeited  100/. 
if  an  earl ;  100  marks,  if  a  baron, 
&c. — (Ibid.  6  Col.  1.) 

It  seldom  happeneth,  that  any 
bishop  do  nominate  fewer  than 
three,  or  two  proxies ;  nor  any 
temporal  lord  more  than  one. — 
(Towns.  Col.  4,  89,  40,  42.) 

John  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  this  parliament  five  proxies.— 
(Id. -34.) 

1  Eliz.  a  lord  of  parliament,  by 
license  obtained  of  the  qrieen  to  be 
absent,  .made  a  proxy  to  three  lords 
of  parliament ;  one  of  which  gave 
consent  to  a  bill;  the  other  two 
said,  Not  content.  And  it  was  by 
order  of  the  lords  debated  among 
the  judges  and  civilians  attendant, t 
and  conceived  ,  by  them,  that 
this  was  no  voice  ;  and  the  Opinion 
was  affirmed  by  all  the  lords,  that 
this  was  no  voice. — (  4  Inst.  12.  13.) 

2  Car.  I.  1 626*.  The  house  of 
peers  made  an  order,  That  after 
this  session  no  lord  of  this  house 
shall  be  capable  of  receiving  above 
two  proxies,  or  more,  to  be  num¬ 
bered  in  any  cause  voted. — ( Rush. 
Col.  269.) 

Lord  Coke,  in  his a  Fourth 
Institute,”  under  the  title  of  “  Ab¬ 
sents  and  Proxies,”  quotes  from  a 
record  of  Ed.  IV.  De  vero  mode 
tenendi  parliamentum — “  That  any 
lord  of  parliament,  by  license  of 

the 
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the  king,  upon  just  cause  to  be 
absent,  mav  make  proxy,”  &c. 

It  further  appears,  from  the 
fourth  institute — “  That  if  the 
king,  by  his  writ,  calleth  any 
knight  or  esquire  to  be  a  lord  of 
parliament,  he  cannot  refuse  to 
serve  the  king  there,  in  communi  illo 
consllio,  for  the  good  of  his  country.” 

It  hence  appears — 1st,  That  all 
knights  and  esquires*  (and  conse¬ 
quently  all  barons  who  by  the  te¬ 
nure  were  so  obliged)  as  were  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  king's  writs  to  the 
house  of  peers  were  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend.  2d,  That  before  the  conquest, 
and  after  the  conquest,  (except  as 
shall  be  hereafter  specified,)  the 
peers  were  obliged  to  attend,  not 
solely  in  person,  but  either  person¬ 
ally  or  by  proxy.  For,  if  they  at¬ 
tended  by  proxy,*  they  could  not  be 
fined  by  the  king;  but  if  they  neither 
obeyed  his  royal  summons  by  per¬ 
son  or  proxy,  they  could  be  fined. 

It  will  appear  from  Selden  in  his 
chapter  of  proxies,  '  that  several 
kings  at  particular  periods  endea¬ 
voured  to  diminish  this  privilege 
granted  before  the  conquest,  and 
confirmed  by  the  conquest,  to  the 
peerage  j  but  he  quotes  certain 
instances  wherein  the  king,  propter 
arduitatem  rerum ,  insists  in  his  sum¬ 
mons  upon  the  personal  attendance 
ef  the  barons,  and,  pro  ilia  vice, 
will  not  admit  of  proxies. 

This  kind  of  writ  of  summons, 
so  derogatory  from  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  barons  before  the 
conquest,  was  soon  laid  aside,  and 
the  privilege  of  acting  by  proxy  has 
not  been  interfered  with  for  centuries. 

It  further  will  appear,  that  the 
sovereigns  of  England  having  de¬ 
sisted  from  interfering  with  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  barons 
before  the  conquest,  since  confirm¬ 
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ed  them  by  the  forms  used  in  grant¬ 
ing  patents  of  peerage,  and  in  call¬ 
ing  up  peers  by  writ. 

The  form  of  grants  in  every 
patent  of  a  peer  is  as  follows 
“  That  he  may  have  and  posess  a 
seat,  place  and  voice,  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  public  assemblies  and 
councils  of  us,  our  heirs  and  succes¬ 
sors,  amongst  the  peers  and  barons 
of  parliament,  and  may  enjoy  and 
useall  and  singular  the  rights,  privi- 
vileges,  immunities,  and  advan¬ 
tages,  to  the  degree  of  a  baron 
belonging,  which  other  barons  of 
this  our  kingdom  have  heretofore 
honourably  and  quietly  used  and 
enjoyed,  and  as  they  do  at  present 
use  and  enjoy.” 

.  It  is  therefore  contended,  that 
the  barons  and  peers  of  the  realm 
having  derived  from  the  crown  the 
right  of  voting  by  proxy,  before 
the  conquest,  that  right  having 
been  confirmed  at  the  conquest, 
the  interference  with  that  right 
having  been  renounced  by  subse¬ 
quent  sovereigns  through  desue¬ 
tude,  and  all  its  ancient  force  of 
authority  being  re-established  in  all 
patents  of  creation  and  writs  of 
summons,  two  consequences  fol¬ 
low: 

First  that  the  privilege  of  attend¬ 
ing  as  a  peer  by  proxy  do  wed .  as  a 
grant  from  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  before  the  conquest,  and  is 
antecedent  to  the  common  law. — 
Second,  that  it  being  a  privilege 
not  inherent  in  the  peerage,  ex  vi 
necessitatis  or  ex  <vi  convenient  ia ,  but 
derivative  from  the  crown,  it  can¬ 
not  be  annulled  by  any  vote  of 
any  member  of  the  lords  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  nor  by  all  the  lords,  assem¬ 
bled  together. 
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ANECDOTES  A  N  D  CHARACTERS. 


Memoirs  of-the  EaRl  of  Ciiaelemont  during  his  Travels. 
[From  Mr.  Hardy’s  Life  of  this  Nobleman.] 


HIS  lordship  left  Turin  on 
Tuesday,  October  27th, 
L/48,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  by  Bo- 
ogna.  He  remained  that  winter  at 
Rome  and  Naples,  but  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  April  he,  with  Mr.  Francis 
Pierpont  Burton,  Mr. Scott,  Mr.Dal- 
on,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  sailed  from 
Leghorn,  on  their  voyage  to  Constan- 
itantinople,  and  the  East. — Mr.  Pier- 
aont  Burton,  afterwards  Lord  Co- 
lyngham,  was,  on  his  return  to  lre- 
and,  member  for  tiie  county  of 
Clare.  He  was  beloved  by  every 
me  whoknew  him;  and  Lord  Chari  e- 
aiont,  by  whom,  in  the  course  of 
heir  travels,  he  is  alwajs  familiarly 
called,  Frank  Burton,  having  occa¬ 
sion  to  mention  him  particularly  at 
Constantinople,  says,  “  that  he  was 
‘  endowed  by  nature  with  every  en- 
f  deal  ing  faculty  which  could  ren- 
•  der  a  friend  amiable;  with  every 
“  perfection  of  heart  which  consti- 
•*'  tutes  the  best,  and  smest  founda- 
£  tion  for  friendship,  and  secuies  its 
‘  duration)  the  dear,  and  agreeable 


“  companion  of  his  travels.  His 
“  countenance  was  benign,  his  figure 
tall,  and  remarkably  large  and  cor- 
“  pulent.  He  was  well  known  and 
£c  esteemed  by  men  of  rank,  and  let— 
“  ters  too,  in  England,  particularly 
“  Sterne,  who  highly  valued  and 
“  esteemed  him.” 

“  Mr.  Dalton  went  with ,  Lord 
Charlemont  as  his  draughtsman.  It 
has  been  stated  to  me,  that  as  an 
artist  he  was  miserable,  but  exact 
and  faithful:  and  that  his  etchings 
of  religions  ceremonies,  and  customs 
of  the  Turks,  with  explanations, 
though  iuditfer*  nrly  executed,  are 
remarkably  clear  and  satisfactory.. 
Murphy  has  been  already  mentioned. 
“  On  t!:e  O’th  of  May,  1 /dt)/’  savs 
Lord  Charlemont,  “  we  approached 
the  dry  of  Mes.fi mv,  haring  securely 
passed  the  poetical  dangers  of  Scylla 
and  Chaiybdis.  We  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
magnificence-  of  this  city,  when 
viewed  from  the  sea.  The  sun  was 
newly  risen,  and  richly  illuminated 
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a  splendid  theatre  of  palaces,  occu¬ 
pying  the  space  of  a  lull  mile,  which 
is  regularly  built  round  one-half  of 
that  beautiful,  and  extensive  bason 
of  clear  and  unruffled  water,  which 
forms  a  harbour  at  all  times  commo¬ 
dious  and  safe.  Between  the  mag¬ 
nificent  descent,  or  semicircle,  and 
the  water,  is  e  level  space,  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  bounded 
on  one  side  bv  the  buildings,  and  on 
t lie  other,  by  a  handsome  parapet  of 
hewn  stone,  opening  regulaily  into 
several  wharfs  for  the  convenience 
of  landing.  The  palaces  are  all  ex¬ 
actly  similar,  and  the  governor  s  pa¬ 
lace,  a  building  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  and  grandeur,  stands  alone  at 
one  extremity.  The  entrance  into 
the  ciiv,  which  extends  itself  behind 
this  superb  qnav',  is  through  noble 
and  spacious  .arches,  placed  at  pro¬ 
per,  and  regular  intervals,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  mo*t  'striking  parf  of  (he  ge¬ 
neral  plan.  ‘  (Opposite  to  the1  quay, 
and  hefrr  the  entrance  into  the  port, 
stands  (he 'cVtaflel.  a  fortress  of  con- 
fbdeiable  strength,  and  massive  mag¬ 
nificence*-  which,  with  the  castle  of 
St. -Salvadore, -another  strong  fortifi¬ 
cation  in  view*  adds  greatly -to  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect. 

ie  A  boat  was  now  sent  alongside 

of  our  shin  to  inform  us,  that  till  we 
>  > 

had  passed  a  proper  examination  by  the 
officers  of  health,  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  we  must  not  efat-tf*  the  city; 
and  a  naked  and  uninhabited  part  of 
the  beach,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
was  pointed  out  to  us,  where  alone 
we  could  be  permitted  to' land.  In 
obedience  to  these  directions,  getting 
into  our  boat,  we  rowed -on  shore,  and 
here  we  were  detained  above  three 
hours,  before  any  one  came  near  us. 
At  length  the  officers  approached, 
keeping,  however,  a  due  distance, 
and  examined  uS  respecting  the  port 
from  w-he-rce  we -had  taken  our  de¬ 
parture,  which  being  found  to  be 


Leghorn,  a  place  perfectly  unsus¬ 
pected  of  contagion,  they  began  to 
be  a  little  more  familiar.  Our  bills 
of  health  were  now  produced,  and 
found  to  be  perfect,  and  we.  were  de¬ 
sired  to  enter  a  sort  of  house,  or  square 
cottas e,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
further  examination.  A>  soon  as  we 
had  ail  crowded  into  this  wretched 
in  closure,  a  bar  of  wood  was  put 
across  the  door,  at  about  three  feet 
in  height  from  the  floor,  and  we 
were  ordered  to  show  cur  health,  and 
agility,  by  leaping  over  this  bar,  a 
feat  which  was  ea-ily,  and  merrily 
performed  by  all  of  tis,  Burton  only 
excepted,  whose  corpulent  unwiel¬ 
diness  ;  was  ill  adapted  to  the  exercise 
of  leaping,  and  had  well  nigh  pre¬ 
vented  In s  getting  p ra tick . — Alter 
several  ineffectual  trials,  and  some 
oaTis,  his  efforts  were,  at  length  at¬ 
tended  with  success,  and  we  now 
proceeded  to  the  last  probation,  be? 
ing  ordered  to  strike  ourselves  vio¬ 
lent!  v  on  our  groins,  and  on  the 
insertion  of  cur 'shoulders,  being  the 
parts -of  the  body  which  are  liable  to 
pestilential  'tumours.  Here-  also  my 
friend  Burton  was  not  a  little  em¬ 
barrassed  j  for,  though  perfectly  free 
from  the  plague,  and,  at  that  time, 
.from  any  other  disorder,  his  groin 
was  by  no  means  in  a  situation  to 
bear  any  rough  treatment/' 

“  Such  was  our  whimsical  proba¬ 
tion,  which,  as  may  easily  be  ima¬ 
gined,  afforded  us  no  small  enter¬ 
tainment.  But  our  merriment  was 
of  short  duration,  giving  way,  as 
soon  as  we  bad  entered  the  city,  to 
ideas  of  a  nature  opposite  indeed. 
Here  every  thing  we  saw  induced 
us  not  only  to  excuse,  but  to  applaud 
that  caution,  which  bad  detained  us 
So  long,  and  given  us  so  much  trou¬ 
ble.  Every  object  te;o  plainly  indi¬ 
cated  the  miseries  which  had  been 
lately  frit.  This  noble  city,  not  long 
since  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
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nd  the  pride  of. Sicily,  was  now  the 
eat  of  ruin  and  desolation  !  Scarcely 
i  passenger  in  the  streets,  where 
;rass  had  covered  the  pavement;  and 
he  Jews,  that  were  to  be  seen, 
vretches  in  whose  pale. countenances 
v.ere  clearly  to  be  traced  sickness, 
amine,  despair,  and,  sometimes, 
;ui)t  and  violence;  the  shops  shut 
ip,  and  only  here  and  there  a  mi- 
erable  stall  open  for  vending  some 
jecessarv,  but  trifling  commodities. 
i'he  noble  palaces,  heretofore  seats 
>f  triumph  and  festivity,  were  now 
involved  in  silence  and  desolation, 
tripped  of  their  inhabitants,  pre- 
enting  to  the  saddened  mind  the 
hocking  idea  of  the  final  wreck  of 
nortal  beauty,  when  the  animating 
oul  is  fled,”—  Thus  did  Messina  a p- 
>ear,  when  Lord  Charlement  visited 
t;  and  such  were  the  dreadful  con- 
equences  of  a  plague,  equal,  per- 
taps,  in  horrprs,  to  that  of  Athens, 
tr  Florence,  as  described  by  Thucy- 
lides,  and  Boccaeio.  It  raged  with 
/iolence  for  three  months,  during 
.vhich  time  it  swept  away,  in  Mes- 
ina  alone,  the  population  of  which 
.vas  estimated  at  sixty  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  not  less  than  forty-seven 
housand.  This  calculation  Lord 
Jharlemont  took  at  a  medium,  and 
vas  certain  that  it  was  rather  under, 
han  above  the  truth.  He  must  have 
ieen  very  accurate,  as  he  consulted 
be  best  informed  persons,-*— our  con- 
>el,  Mr.  Chamberlayue,  other  gen- 
lemen  of  the  English,  factory,  and 
he  governor  of  Messina,  the  last  of 
-vhom  entered  particularly  into  the 
subject  with  him,  and  all  were  on 
foe  spot  during  the  plague’s  melan- 
:hoiy.  continuance. 

“  A  Genoese  Tartar,  undei  Neapol¬ 
itan  colours,  laden  with  wool,  bale 
roods,  and  corn,  fret  introduced  it. 
I  he  plague  had  raged  in  the  Morea, 
md  this  vessel  came  directly  from 
Patras  to  Messina.  But  the  captain 


pretended  that  he  had  come  from 
Brindisi,  and  counterfeited  sound 
bills  of  health  from  that  port;  but 
bis  death  in  the  Lazzaretto,  (for  he 
was  ordered  to  perform  quarantine) 
and  that  of  some  of  his  sailors,  first 
awakened  suspicion.  The  Messd- 
nese,  however,  were  net: sufficiently 
attentive,  till  it  was  too  late;  but 
the  English  factory  happily  took  the 
alarm,  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses,  and,  by  absolutely  declining1 
all  intercourse  with  the  inhabitant^ 
(fortunately  their  warehouses  "were 
well  stored  with  flour,  and  various- 
provisions-)  entirely  and  providentially 
escaped.  Not  one  of  that  respect- 
abie  body  of  merchants  or  their  se iv 
vants,  caught  the  infection,  except 
a  Sicilian  boy,  who,  tired  of  confine¬ 
ment-,  jumped  out  of  a  window, 
went  into  the  city,  and  died  the  next 
day.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  de¬ 
parture  of  this  dreadful  visitant  was 
as  sudden  as  its  first  invasion;  but 
its  horrible  effects  were  felt  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  afterwards.  Lord  Charlc-. 
mont  concludes  his  account  of  this 
memorable  calamity  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  just  observations. — “  The  chief, 
and  real  source  of  this  evil,  must  be 
looked  for  in  that  cause,  which  has 
often  been  assigned,  the  absurd  and 
wicked  doctrine  of  predestination, 
which  is  strongly  inculcated  in  the 
Coran,  and  firmly  believed  by  the 
generality  of  Mahometans.  Bely¬ 
ing  on  this  rooted  opinion,  they  suffer 
the  contagion  to  take  its  course,  un¬ 
checked,  unopposed,  freely  convers¬ 
ing  with  those  who  are  infected, 
and  never  scrupling  to  inhabit  the 
dwellings,  and  even  to  wear  the 
clothes,  of  those  who  have  died  of 
the  disorder.  A  striking  instance 
in  proof  of  this  incontrovertible 
maxim;  that  whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  why  evil  is  necessary  in 
ihe  general  system,  and  whatever 
ills,  may,  ;i>  consequence  of  this  mo¬ 
ral 
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ral  necessity,  be  inflicted  on  mankind 
* 

by  an  all-wise  Providence,  they  are 
almost  universally  multiplied  and  ag. 
gravated  by  our  own  obstinate  vice 
or  foily.” 

It  may  be  concluded,  that  Lord 
Charlemont  did  not  remain  long  at 
Messina,  He  arrived  at  Malta,  the 
20th  of  June  following,  which,  as 
will  appear  shortly,  he  afterwards 
re-visited.  In  his  voyage  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  be  stopt  at  one  or  two  of 
theGreek  islands;  Smyrna,  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  Tenedos,  which  he  exa¬ 
mined  carefully,  and,  (whilst  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  taste  or  sensibility  remains 
on  this  earth)  the  ever-interesting 
Troade. 

“  LordCharlemont  proceeded  from 
Constantinople  to  Egypt.  In  his 
vpvage  thither,  he  visited  Lesbos, 
Ch  ios,  Micoiie,  Delos,  and  Paros, 
from  which  island  he  sailed  to  Alex¬ 
andria.  Havi/ig  seen  every  thing 
that  was  worthy  the  curiosity  of  an 
enlightened  traveller  in  Egypt,  that 
land  of  wonders,  as  he  termed  it,  on 
the  22d  October,  1/-JO,  he  left  Alex¬ 
andria,  with  an  intention  of  visiting 
Cyprus,  which  be  came  in  sight  of; 
but,  continued  contrary  winds,  and 
violent  gales,  forced  him,  alter  seven 
days  voyage,  to  auchor  in  Rhodes. 
He  sailed  from  thence  for  Athens. 
The  wind  not  being  fair  on  the  day 
that  he  Jeft  Rhodes',  he  continued 
tacking  between  that  place  and  the 
mountainous,  rocky  coast  of  Caria, 
now  called  Carimania.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  November  Oth,  being  within 
about  three  miles  of  the  point  of  the 
promontory  of  Doris,  which  forms 
the  south-east  side  of  the  Sinus  Ce- 
ramicus,  now  called  the  Gulf  of 
Stanco, 'perceiving,  ns  he  came  near 
land,  considerable  ruins  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
situation  ot  the  place  agreeing  with 
that  of  Cnidus,  he,  with  his  fellow 
traiellers,  took  their  boat,  and  rowed 


ashore.  The  first  object  that  struck 
them  on  landing,  was  a  most  noble 
theatre,  all  of  white  marble;  the 
breadth  in  front  1Q0,  and  the  depth 
3  50  feet.  They  counted  thirty-six 
steps,  or  seats,  all  entire,  and  joined 
with  the  most  perfect  accuracy. 
Above  the  theatre  were  the  beautiful 
remains  of  a  magnificent  temple,  of 
the  whitest  marble,  perhaps  Parian, 
from  its  purity  and  grain;  —  this, 
Lord  Charlemont  presumed,  was  the 
temple  of  the  Cnidian  Venus,  which 
Praxiteles  enriched  with  the  famous 
statue  of  that  goddess,  the  perfection 
of  his  art,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ancient  world  of  taste.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  being  Corinthian,  which  or¬ 
der,  with  the  Ionic,  was  usually  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  temples  of  god¬ 
desses,  Minerva  excepted,  as  the 
Doric  was  to  the  gods  and  heroes, 
induced  him  the  more  to  indulge 
this  conjecture.  .Altogether,  he  was 
delighted  with  w>hat  he  saw"  here, 
and  blessed  the  contrary  winds  that 
afforded  him  that  pleasure, — He 
then  visited  Stanco,  the  ancient  Cos, 
or  Coos.  “It  contains,”  he  savs, 
“  little  worthy  a  traveller's  notice.” 
Lie  then  crossed  over  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  came  to  a  place  called  Bo- 
dromi,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Stanco.  Bodromi  is  wretched, 
but  it.  presented  such  noble  ruins, 
marbles,  and  every  remains  of  a  great 
city,  that,  with  the  scite,  confirm  d 
him  in  tire  opinion  of  its  being  the 
famous  Halicarnassus,  the  capita!  of 
Caria.  It  enriched  us,”  says  Lord 
Charlemont,  “  with  drawings  of  the 
finest  basso  relievos,  the  most  preci¬ 
ous  remains  of  ancient  Greek  ta^te 
and  workmanship,  that  our  trawls 
have,- as  yet,  afforded  us.” 

“Cynthus,  nouThermia,was  then 
visited  by  him;  and,  on  the  23d  of 
November,  he  was  opposite  to  Lgii  a. 
Soon  alter,  he  and  his  companions 
entered  the  Piraeus,  where  they  staid 

one 
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one  night,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
heir  druggerman, .  whom  they  had 
^ent  with  their  firman, to  belaid  before 
the  Governor  of  Attica,  and  the  next 
morn  proceeded  to  that  city,  which 
must  ever  surpass  all  other  cities  in 
renown  Athens. 

At  this  place,  the  very  mention 
of  which  must,  I  think,  fill  a  refined 
mind  with  delight,  Lord  Charlemont 
remained,  as  we  may  suppose,  for 
some  time.  As  became  near  Athens, 
he  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  “  Which/’  says 
lie,  alone  merits  a  voyage  to 
Greece.”  Tire  Morea  was  visited 
by  him  ;  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the 
ancient  Euboea-  of  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  places  his  lordship  has  given 
a  most  accurate,  and  pleasing  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  alike  replete  with  eru¬ 
dition,  and  with  taste.  To- abridge, 
would  be  to  injure  it,  and  it  is  far  too 
extended  for  these  memoirs. 

He  returned  to  Athens  on  the  14th 
of  December,  17 49,  from  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Aulis,  that  renowned  iyven, 
which  the  mighty  genius  of  Homer, 
and  the  pathetic,  moral  muse  of  Eu¬ 
ripides,  have  clothed  with  a  portion 
of  their  never-dving  fame!  —  He  had 
visited  almost  every  island  in  the 
Egean ;  some  of  them  on  his  way 
from  Italy  to  Constantinople,  or 
from  that  city  to  Egy.pl t.  In  his  voy¬ 
age  from  Alexandria  to  Athens  he 
touched  at  Rhodes,  as  1  have  already 
stated  j  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
there  a  second  time.  What  his  exact 
course  was,  I  am  not  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain;  however,  this  is  certain,  that 
on  his  way  from  ilhodes  to  Malta, 
Lord  Charlemont  with  his  compa¬ 
nions,  encountered  a  storm  of  the 
most  terrific  kind,  which  hr  has  well 
described  <f  Alter  a  few  days,  of 
tolerable,  though  dark, and  threaten¬ 
ing  weather,  we  were  overt  a  km,  on 
the  201  n  of  January,  by  one  of  the 
nro.st  violent  hurricanes  that  ever  was 


known  in  those  seas.  Tho  storm, 
which  was  at  south  east,  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  winds  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,  dreaded  by  sailors  under 
the  name  of  Levanter,  began  about 
noon,  and  continued  all  day,  gra¬ 
dually  increasing.  Whilst  we  had 
day-light  to  assist,  and  to  comfort 
us,  we  put  ourselves  before  the  wind, 
and  bore  away  with  what  little  sail 
we  could  carry.  Night  came  on, 
and  the  storm  redoubled.  Ignorant 
in  what  part  of  the  sea  we  then  were, 
for  the  darkness  of  the  weather  had 
for  some  days  past  prevented  us  from 
taking  any  observation,  we  guessed, 
as  in  cases  of  this  kind  we  arc  always 
prompt  to  guess  the  worst,  that  we 
were  driven  up  the  Adriatic,  the  sea 
of  all  others  most  feared  by  mari¬ 
ners  ;  and,  therefore,  dreading  the 
consequences  of  a  lee-shore,  destitute 
of  harbours,  and  afraid  any  longer 
to  leave  ourselves  at  the  disposal  of 
tiie  wind,  we  put  the  helm  about, 
and  lay  to,  under  our  courses,  dou¬ 
ble  re  fed.  Now  was  but  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  horror.  The  tempest 
raged  with  tenfold  fury.  The  gloom 
of  night  was  unnaturally  horrid. 
The  scudding  clouds  at  times  divided, 
affording  faint  and  transient  gleams 
of  brassy  light,  far  more  dreadful 
than  the  deepest  darkness.  The 
waves  rose  mountain  high;  and  to¬ 
me,  who,  supported  in  the  gang¬ 
way,  stood  gazing  at  the  magnificent 
ruin,  the  whole  ocean  appeared  m 
flames,  through  which  the  vessel 
ploughed  h<  r  desperate  way  Some¬ 
times  perched  on  the  giddy  brow  of 
the  stupendous  accumulation,  and 
again /plunging  precipitate  into  the 
flaming  abyss.  4  he  motion  was  now 
grown  so  violent,  that  I  could  no 
1- 'tiger  support  it,  and  l  was  unwil¬ 
lingly  preparing  to  go  down  into  the 
cabin,  wh  n  a  squall  of  wind,  to  the 
fury  of  which  the  settled  tempest 
became  calm,  laid  the  ship  down'd- 
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most  on  her  side,  and  broke  three 
out  of  her  five  main  shrouds.  The 
cannon  broke  lease,  and,  together 
with  all  our  loading,  and  a  great  pai  t 
of  the  ballast,  rushed  at  once  to  the 
lee-side  of  the  vessel,  with  such  a  hor¬ 
rible  crash,  that  the  ship  seemed  to 
have  burst  in  pieces.  If  the  whole 
globe  should,  by  sudden  explosion, 
be  rent  asunder,  I  question  whether 
the  shock  would  be  greater  to  each 
individual,  than  what  was  now  felt 
in  our  little  world.  Every  heart 
quaked  with  fear,  and  horror  ap¬ 
peared  in  every  countenance.  Nor, 
even  after  the  immediate  shock  was 
over,  did  the  consequences  seem  less 
terrible.  The  ship,  weighed  down 
by  the  shifting  of  her  ballast,  See. 
was  unable  to  right  herself,  and  lay, 
gunwale  under  water,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  billows,  which  seemed,  every 
instant,  ready  to  devour  her.  Our 
captain  now,  a  brave  and  expe¬ 
rienced  seaman,  addressed  the  sailors, 
in  words  to  this  effect  !  My  lads, 
you  see  the  situation  to  which  we 
are  reduced.  The  vessel  is  old,  and 
not  much  to  be  depended  on.  If  we 
should  soring  our  main-mast,  she 
would,  undoubtedly,  go  to  pieces, 
and  that  must  be  the  consequence  of 
another  such  squall.  I  know  of  no 
resource,  but  to  make  fast  the  buoy 
rope  to  the  mast-head,  which,  being 
belayed  at  the  ships  side,  may  serve 
as  a  false  shroud,  and  may  possibly 
preserve  the  mast.  I  well  know  the 
difficulty  of  the  attempt.  To  go  aloft 
in  such  a  situation  is  more  than  I  can 
venture  to  order.  I  am  an  old  sailor, 
and  should  fear  to  attempt  it.  Tut  it 
is  our  only  means  of  safety,  and  if 
there  be  a  fellow  among  you  brave 

enough/’ - Here  he  was  instantly 

interrupted  by  Tom  Sillers,  (I  never 
shall  forget  his  name)  who  stood 
next  to  him:  this  truly,  and  I  may 
add,  philosophically  brave  fellow. 


taking  from  his  cheek  the  plug  of 
tobacco,  cried  out,  “  by  G — ,  mas¬ 
ter,  if  we  must  die,  his  better  to  die 
doinsr  something.”  His  words  ac- 
companied  his  action.  He  was  pre¬ 
sently  at  the  mast-head, — the  buoy- 
rope  was  made  fast,  and  the  mast 
belayed  j  and  thus,  by  the  astonish¬ 
ing  bravery  and  activity  of  one  man, 
that  danger,  which  seemed  immi¬ 
nent,  was  at  least  postponed.  Such 
are  British  sailors! 

“  We  now  retired  to  our  beds, 
dreading  the  worst,  yet  not  without 
hope;  when,  after  about  an  hour’s 
horrid  uncertainty,  the  captain  en¬ 
tered  our  cabin,  and  told  us,  that  he 
feared  all  was  over.  That,  though 
at  sea  from  his  infancy,  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  night.  That  the  ship 
indeed  might  possibly  ride  it  out. 
Yet,  that  he  would  recommend  it 
tons,  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  How 
this  sentence  was  felt  may  easily  be 
judged.  A  dead  silence  ensued, 
which  lasted  for  some  minutes,  but 
was  finally  broken  by  my  friend, 
Frank  Burton,  who  lay  next  bed  to 
me.  ‘  Well,’  exclaimed  lie,  and  I 
fear,  with  an  oath,  ‘  this  is  fine  in¬ 
deed!  Here  have  I  been  pampering 
t his  great  body  of  mine,  lor  more 
than  twenty  \ears,  and  all  to  he  a 
prey  to  some  cursed  shark,  and  he 
damned  to  him!’  The  unexpected 
oddity  of  such  an  exclamation  at 
such  a  time,  the  profound  serious¬ 
ness,  and  consequent  comicalness, 
with  which  it  was  uttered,  together 
with  the  character  and  figure  of  the 
man,  for  Frank  was  a  Bon  Vivant, 
almost  as  conspicuous  for  size  and 
corpulence,  as  for  the-exccllent  tem¬ 
per  of  his  mind,  were  motives  ot 
mirth  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  our  fears,  we  burst 
out  into  a  loud  laugh.  Neither  let 
this  incident,  this  comic  break  in 
our  tragedy,  appear  unnatural.  Na¬ 
ture, 
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tore,  and  Shakespeare,  both  inform 
li«,  that  character  will  prevail  in  the 
midst  of  distress. 

*c  Our  merriment,  however,  was 
but  of  short  duration  ;  and  now  the 
ship-carpenter  entered  our  cabin. 
This  fellow,  who  was  an  excellent 
seaman,  had  been  a  great  favourite 
of  ours,  and,  consequently,  was  our 
friend.  f  Master,’  said  he,  f  the 
captain  has,  I  find,  been  with  you. 
But  never  fear — the  ship  is  a  tight 
one — I  have  examined  her  thorough¬ 
ly.  There  is  not  an  inch  in  her  car¬ 
cass  with  which  I  am  unacquainted. 
She  is  strong  and  good.  There  is 
indeed  one  rotten  pLanh ,  and  that  a 
principal  one — let  that  hold,  and  we 
are  all  safe.’  This  consolation,  gs 
may  easily  be  guessed,  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  fitted  to  relieve  us ;  forgetful 
of  the  strength  and  tightness  of  the 
vessel,  our  minds,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  ran  on  the  rotten  plank.  In 
this  situation  we  passed  the  tedious 
night ;  shut  up  in  a  noisome  and 
agitated  dungeon,  the  gloom  of  which 
was  made  visible  by  the  dim  twink¬ 
ling  of  a  swinging  lamp,  and  which 
had  but  too  much  the  semblance  of 
a  tomb  already  prepared  for  us. 
Scarcely  able,  with  all  our  strength, 
to  keep  ourselves  in  our  beds 3  and 
bruised  in  every  part  of  our  bodies, 
by  our  continued  efforts,  and  by  the 
violence  of  the  agitation  ;  wet  by  the 
sea-water,  which  dashed  in  through 
every  crevice,  and  gave  us  a  melan¬ 
choly  foretaste  of  the  final  wetting 
which  we  expected,  and  dreaded; 
we  seemed  cut  off  from  all  hope,  but 
that  of  a  speedy  period  to  our  lives 
and  tortures;  yet  still  we  hoped, — 
the  principle  of  religion  was  active 
in  our  souls,  and  despair  fled  before 
it.  Woe  to  the  wretch  who,  in  such 
a  situation,  is  destitute  of  this  com¬ 
fort!  Our  prayers  were  heard;  day 
at  length  appeared;  the  sun  arose; 
the  storm  abated ;  soon  we  were 


able  to  quit  our  dungeon.  The  tem¬ 
pest  now  subsided  into  a  steady  gale, 
and  no  effect  remained  but  that  un¬ 
easy  swell,  the  certain  consequence 
of  a  violent  storm.  Still,  however, 
our  situation  was  disagreeable:  our 
shattered  vessel  still  lay  with  her 
gunwale  close  to  the  water’s  edge; 
and,  utterly  ignorant  where  we  were, 
we  knew  not  what  course  to  steer, 
or  where  to  seek  protection. 

A  man  was  now  sent  up  to  the 
mast-head  to  discover  land;  a  se¬ 
cond,  a  third  went  aloft;  still  no 
land  was  to  be  seen, — At  length* 
one  cried  out  from  above,  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  us,  indeed,  from 
Heaven,  that  he  saw  land  !  The  cap¬ 
tain  himself  went  up  and  verified 
the  discovery.  Land  there  was  di¬ 
rectly  before  us,  and  ,we  were  has¬ 
tening  towards  it  -  gradually  it  grew 
more  and  more  visible,  and  we  could 
now  discern  it  from  the  deck;  but 
what  was  our  joy,  when  we  found 
that  this  land  was  the  iuen-tical  island 
of  Malta,  the  end  and  purpose  of  our 
voyage.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
our  feelings  :  I  shall  not  attempt  it. 
All  happiness  is  more  or  less  perfect, 
as  it  is  more  or  less  contrasted  by 
misery;  and  fere  was  a  sudden 
transition  from  fear  to  hope,  from 
danger  to  security,  from  misery  to 
joy,  from  impending  death  to  life! 

Cf  A  few  hours  now  brought  up. 
into  the  harbour,  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  in  the  world.  We  were 
presently  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  boats,  laden  with  every  kind  of 
refreshment;  and  particularly  what 
to  sea-faring  men  is  most,  of  all 
things  agreeable,  with  plenty  of 
fruii,  and  of  garden-stuff,  which,  in 
this  happy  climate,  was  now  in  the 
greatest  perfection;  and,  to  give  ad¬ 
ditional  relish  to  this  pleasing  circum¬ 
stance,  nature  had  now  re-assumed 
her  functions,  and  our  stomachs  wreie 
importunate  for  food,  having  fasted 

for 
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for  near  two  days,  as  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  dress  any  victuals,  even 
after  the  storm  had  abated,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  violent  swell.  Every 
thing  now  concurred  to  delight  us ; 
past  misery  is  present  com  fort;  aud  to 
reflect  on  our  d  stress  was  happiness: 
to  have  had  so  near  a  view  of  that 
undiscovered  country,  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns;  to  have 
peeped  securely  into  the  cave  of 
death;  to  have  tried  our  hearts  at 
the  approach  of  dissolution,  vve  e 
circumstances  which  afforded  us  the 
highest  satisfaction.  All  nature  now 
smiled  on  us.  To  view  the  crowd  of 
idle  mortals  who  gathered  on  the 
shore  to  gaze  upon  the  vessel,  which 
had  weathered  the  storm,  was  a  new 
source  of  exultation  to  those  who 
had  so  lately  frared  never  more  to 
behold  their  fellow-creatures.  Our 
sailors  were  to  us  objects  of  ad  mi  ia- 
tion,  of  .gratitude,  and  of  love;  nay, 
our  ship,  which  had  so  bravely  held 
out  in  such  a  trial,  inspired  us  with 
affection,  insomuch  that,  though  we 
found  ourselves  condemned  to  forty 
days  imprisonment  in  her,  as  we 
were  now  obliged  to  perform  qua¬ 
rantine,  \ve  were,  I  suppose,  the 
happiest  mortals  on  the  globe.  We 
had,  besides,  a  thousand  things  to 
do:  our  ship  to  set  to  rights;  our 
papers  to  settle;  the  journals  of  our 
long  and  curious  voyage  to  look  over, 
.and  to  put.  in  order. — In  short,  we 
did  not  suppose  that  the  forty  days 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  lor 
our  several  projected  oivupH’mns; 
yet  such  is  the  restless  nature  of 
man,  ten  of  them  had  scarcely 
elapsed,  when  we ‘grew  weary  of 
our  situation;  and  we  were  more 
than  rejoiced,  when,  upon  our  peti¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  sound  bills 
ol  health,  the  time  of  our  confine¬ 
ment  was,  bv  the  kind  grand  master, 
shortened. 

“  On  the  three  dud  twentieth  day 


after  our  providential  escape,  we 
were  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  and 
took  up  our  abode,  at  our  consul’s 
home  in  the  city  of  Malta.  Here  we 
were  received  with  the  most  cordial 
affection.  Having  before  called  at 
this  island  on  our  way  to  the  Le¬ 
vant  we  found  ourselves  among  old 
acqua  ntance.  Eve  ry  day  was  a  new 
festival;  the  knights  of  the  several 
nations  into  which  the  order  is  divided 
give  us  splendid  entertainments. 
The  grand  master.  Don  Emanuel 
Pinto,  an  old  and  very  respectable 
Portuguese  nobleman,  was  peculiarly 
kind  to  us.  We  dined  at  the  palace, 
with  his  high  chamberlain ;  and, 
though  the  etiquette  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  eat  in  company  with  us, 
ns  soon  as  dinner  was  removed  lie 
joined  our  society,  and  remained 
with  us  >  be  whole  evening  ;  nay,  ?o 
far  did  he  push  Ins  civility,  t hat 
masked  bails,  though  for  some  years 
discontinued,  and  prohibited  by  po¬ 
sitive  edict  on  account  of  some  urf- 
lucky  riots,  Were  again  allowed  ;  and 
it  was  specified,  that  this  was  done 

on  our  account',  and  for  our  enter- 

■ 

tainment.  And  here  i  must  not  omit 
to  mention  a  singular  ceremony  ob¬ 
served  at  ray  introduction  to  this 
prince — AH  Grandees  of  Spain, 
peers  of  1  ranee,  British  and  Irish 
lords,  are,  it  seems,  by  long  pre¬ 
scription,  allowed  to  be  presented 
with  their  hats  on.  In  consequence 
of  t hi  privilege,  1  entered  his  cham¬ 
ber  alone,  with  my  head  covered, 
and  he  received  me  in  the  same  si- 
tua'ion  After  the  first  compli¬ 
ments  were  pasced  he  pulled  oif  his 
hat,  an  !  I  did  the  same,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  company  was  pre¬ 
sented.  Thus  agreeably  did  we  pass 
our  time  in  this  hospitable  island. 
Our  mornings  were  spent  in  excur¬ 
sions  though  the  conufy,  for  which 
purpose  the  grand  mast  r  provided 
us  with  hoises  from  his  own  stables: 
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great  dinners  were  every  day  given 
to  us.  In  short,  it  was  happy  for 
us  that  we  had  not  much  time  to 
reside  here,  since  our  constitutions, 
however  young  and  vigorous,  could 
not  long  have  resisted  the  continued 
riots  of  this  Gircaean  region,  where 
then*  is  no  intermission  to  festivity 
of  every  sort,  drinking  not  excepted, 
which,  though  to  the  last  degree 
dangerous  in  this  hot  climate,  is  but 
too  much  the  fashion  here,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  German  knights. 

“  It  may  he  well  conceived,  that 
a  multitude  of  gentlemen,  in  tire 
prime  and  vigour  of  youth,  cooped 
up  in  a  small  island,  with  little  or 
no  occupation,  but  what  they  can 
provide  for  themselves,  should  na¬ 
turally  fall  into  dissipation.  And  so 
it  is;  there  is  not,  I  suppose,  in  the 
world,  a  set  of  men  so  thoroughly 
debauched  as  these  holy  knights, 
these  military  monks,  defenders’ of 
the  faith  against  infidels! — Obliged 
by  their  vows  to  celibacy,  they  make 
no  scruple  to  take,  without  bounds, 
illicitly,  that  which  is’ denied  them 
in  a  lawful  way.  I  he  town  of  Malta 
is  one  vast  brothel,  livery  woman 
almost  is  a  knisrhfs  mistress,  and 
every  mistress  intrigues  with  other 
men.  Hither  flock,  as  to  an  esta¬ 
blished  mart  for  beauty,  the  female 
votaries  of  Venus  from  every  dis¬ 
tant  region — Armenians,  Jewesses, 
Greeks,  Italians!  The  few  virtuous 
women,  natives  of  the  island,  are 
retired  to  Medina,  an  inland  city, 
about  eight  miles  from  Malta,  and 
here  they  live,  tolerably  free  from 
solicitation,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  their  distance,  .as  because  the 
Maltese  blood  has  too  much  of  the 
Moor  in  it,  to  be  exceedingly  tempt¬ 
ing. 

<e  With  respect  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  rules,  and  administration 
of  the  order,  I  shall  say  nothing 
concerning  them;  the  subject  has 


[nr 

been  too  often  treated,  and  is  to© 
well  known,  to  admit  of  any  farther 
information  from  me  I  shall  only 
mention,  that,  whatever  they  may 
formerly  have  done,  the  knights  of 
Malta  are,  at  present,  of  little  an¬ 
noyance  to  the,  Turks;  their  gallics, 
and  two  or  three  very  large  men  of 
war,  make  frequent  cruizes;  and 
the  knights,  who  are  yet  in  their  no¬ 
vitiate,  perform  aboard  them,  what 
they  call  their  caravans,  without  a 
certain  number  of  which  they  can  ¬ 
not  be  received  ioro  the  order  of 
professed  knights.  But  they  seldom 
meet  any  Turkish  ships  of  war,  and 
usually  content  themselves  whh 
picking  up  a  few  straggling  traders, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  belongs 
to  the  poor  Greeks.  I  will  add  on® 
circumstance  more,  as  I  can  men¬ 
tion  it  with  pleasure.  As  at  their 
primitive  institution  the  knights  of 
Malta  were  Knights  Hospitalers,  in 
order. to  keep  up  the 'charitable  in¬ 
stitution,  attendance  noon  the  sick 

t 

is  still  made  a  principal  part  of  tin  if 
duty;  and  one  of  the  principal  build¬ 
ings  in  the  city  is  a  vast  hospital, 
where  the  diseased,  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  are  received,  and  nobly 
treated.  The  knights  constantly  at¬ 
tend  in  rotation,  and  themselves  ad¬ 
minister  to  the  patients.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pleasing  to  a  feeling 
mind,  than  the  generous,  kind,  and 
affectionate  manner  in  which  these 
poor  wretches  are  treated  ;  and  such 
is-  the  magnificence  cf  'Ihe  instku- 
tion,  that  every  culinary  vessel  be¬ 
longing  to  the  hospital  is  made  of 
solid  silver. 

“  The  wonderful  extent,  and 
strength  of  the  fortifications,  which 
have  rendered  this  place,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  impregnable,  and  which 
are  daily  increasing,  a  very  large  re¬ 
venue  being  annually  appropriated 
to  their  augmentation,  is  also  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  too  great  notoriety  to  be  in, 

sis  te$4 
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sisted  on  by  me :  I  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  conclude  this  part  of  my  sub¬ 
ject  with  mentioning  a  fact,  not 
wholly  uninteresting,  which  came 
to  my  knowledge  during  my  resi¬ 
dence  at  Malta,  and  was  related  to 
me  by  the  most  credible  eye  wit¬ 
nesses. 

“  Towards  the  end  of  that  war 
with  France,  so  generously  under¬ 
taken,  and  so  vigorously  carried  on, 
by  England,  in  defence  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  there  happened  to  be, 
in  these  parts,  an  English  privateer 
of  some  force,  and  commanded  by 
a  captain  of  such  skill  and  bravery, 
that  he  reigned  paramount  in  the 
Mediterranean,  daily  sending  into 
the  port- of  Malta  French  prizes  of 
considerable  value.  It  may  easily 
be  conceived,  that,  in  a  war  circum¬ 
stanced  as  this  was,  parties  must 
necessarily  have  ran  high  in  an  island 
where  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
composed  of  young  gentlemen,  col¬ 
lected  from  all  the  several  bellige¬ 
rent  powers.  'l'lie  Austrian  and 
Piedmontese  knights,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  French  and  Spaniards 
on  the  other,  maintained  a  perpetual 
warfare.  The  French  knights,  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  successes  of  our  English 
captain,  and  not  choosing  to  bear 
any  longer  the  consequent  taunts  of 
their  adversaries,  wrote  to  their  cor¬ 
respondents  at.  Marseilles  an  account 
of  the  hazard  to  which  their  trade 
was  exposed ;  and  prevailed  on  them 
to  ht  out  a  privateer,  which  might 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  English¬ 
man.  In  consequence  of  these  re¬ 
presentation:',  an  armed  vessel  speed¬ 
ily  arrived  at  Malta,  well  equipped, 
of  force  almost  double  to  that  of  its 
intended  antagonist,  and  command¬ 
ed  by  an  officer  of  the  highest  cha¬ 
racter  for  courage  and  naval  know¬ 
ledge.  The  captain  was  received 
with  acclamations.  At  length  lie 
sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  in  search 


of  the  devoted  Englishman,  as  to  » 
certain  victory.  The  French  party, 
now  exulted  in  confidence  of  sure 
and  brilliant  success;  but,  after  a 
sufficient  time,  began  to  be  impa¬ 
tient  for  the  return  of  their  hero,, 
and  the  ramparts  were  constantly 
crowded  with  his  expecting  friends,. 
At  length  two  ships  appeared  in  the, 
offing,  one  apparently  having  the 
other  in  tow.  As  they  approached,. 
French  colours  on  the  foremost  ship 
were  seen  with  transport.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  exultation  of  the 
Gallic  party.  The  ships  still  drew 
nearer,  with  a  favorable  gale;  and 
now  they  turned  into  the  harbour, 
saluted  by  triumphant. shouts,  when, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  the  specta¬ 
tors,  the  French  colours  were  sud¬ 
denly  hauled  down,  and  the  English 
hoist*  cjr  in  their  stead.  The  fact 
was,  that,  after  a  long  conflict,  in 
which  his  ship  had  been  exceedingly 
shattered,  the.  English- captain  bad> 
at  length,  prevailed;  but  finding  his 
own  ship  too  much  impaired  to  make 
sail,  he  had'  boarded  the  prize,  and 
taken  the  conqueror  in  tow,  choos¬ 
ing  to  come  in  under  French  colours, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  his  enemies,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  surprize  and  joy  of  his 
friends.’ 

When  Lord  Charlemont  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy,  he  became,  slier  a 
certain  time,  so  accurately  versed  in 
its  language,  that  he  was,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  the  variety  cf  his 
accomplishments,  truly  acceptable 
to  all  persons  of  rank  and  fashion, 
and  especially  to  the  eminent  Jtai.au 
literary  characters.  At  Turin  he 
renewed  his  connection  with  the 
Prince  Royal,  then  recently  married 
to  a  IVmcess  of  Spain,  and  at  whose 
marriage  Lord  Charlemont,  by  the 
particular  request  of  the  Prince,  was- 
present.  They  were  nearly  con¬ 
temporaries  as  to  age;  ar.d,  v.  hen. 
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its  Roval  Highness  became  King  of 
Sardinia,  lie  desired  more  than  one 
llusti-ious  English  traveller  to  fell 
Lord  Charlemont,  that  if  he  returned 
to  Turin,  he  would  find  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus  unchanged,  except  in  station. 
He  made  excursions  to  Sienna,  Luc¬ 
ca,  and  other  places,  with  Lord 
Bruce,  the  present  Earl  of  Ayles¬ 
bury;  a  nobleman  to  whom,  during 
his  life,  he  was  invariably  attached, 
and  ever  spoke  of  with  the  most 
affectionate  regard.  Whilst  at  Ve¬ 
rona,  the  Marchese  Scipione  Maf¬ 
ic! .  so  deservedly  mentioned  by  Lady 
Worfley  Montague,  as  “  having  the 
happiness  of  giving  his  countrymen 
a  taste  of  polite  pleasure,  and  shew¬ 
ing  the  youth  how  to  pass  their  time 
agreeably  without  debauchery,”  d is 
tinguished  Lord  Chariemont  by 
every  kind  attention.  The  Marquis 
was  then  far  advanced  in  life,  and 
died  soon  after.  He  gave  his  Lord- 
ship  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  tragedy 
of  Merope;  and  not  only  at  the  li¬ 
terary  society  which  met  in  the  Maf- 
fei  Palace,  but  in  almost  every  eru¬ 
dite  assembly,  in  the  great  towns  of 
Italy,  Lord  Charlemont  held  a  prin¬ 
cipal  seat.  Of  some  of  them  he  was 
not  only  solicited,  but  even  courted 
to  become  a  member. 

■c  Next  to  Athens',  Rome  was 
the  object  of  his  travels;  he  conti¬ 
nued  there  almost  two  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
amongst  the  English,  of  keeping 
house  for  himself,  and  his  friends, 
whilst  in  that  metropolis.  Murphy 
was  of  great  assistance  to  him;  he 
not  only  superintended  the  whole 
business  of  house-keeping,  but  read 
or  walked  with  him  a  considerable 
part  of  the  morning.  Murphy  went 
out  prepared,  not  only  by  general, 
but  particular  reading,  for  their  al- 
raost  daily  investigation  of  antiqui¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  Cicerone  who  attended 


them,  told  Lord  Charlemont  that, 
where  history  was  to  be  consulted, 
he  learned  as  much  as  his  Lordship 
could,  from  Murphy.  Lord -Charle¬ 
mont  went  in  the  evening,  like 
other  young  men,  to  concerts  and 
converzationes.  Murphy  seldom  at¬ 
tended  on  such  occasions;  he  was 
engaged  with  his  books,  or  the  coot- 
pany  of  some  quiet  literary  friend. 
But  from  his  long  residence  at  Rome, 
and  unremitted  intercourse  with 
Lord  Charlemont,  he  was  at  last 
much  noticed;  his  learning,  his  sim¬ 
ple  manners,  his  character  altoge¬ 
ther,  procured  him  real  esteem,  and 
it  was  suggested  to  him  that,  if  he 
went  abroad,  he  would  be  well  re¬ 
ceived;  but  he  would  not  venture 
into  splendid  company. 

f<r  Lord  Charlemont  was  a  kind 
benefactor  to  several  young  artists, 
then  at  Rome.  Sir  William  Cham¬ 
bers,  whose  fortune,  at  that  time, 
was  very  limited,  and  his  friends  or 
acquaintance  not  many,  he  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished,  and  was  of  sig¬ 
nal  service  to  him.  It  is  proper  also 
to  state,  that  Sir  William,  to  the 
last,  preserved  the  utmost  gratitude 
and  affection  towards  bis  Lordship. 
He  patronised  Parker,  and  two  or 
three  painters,  whose  names  I  do 
not  distinctly  remember.  Piranesi 
he  endeavoured  to  encourage  ;  but 
that  eminent  artist,  was  self-willed, 
and  often  violent  in  his  temper.  He 
t  oak  somet  hing  amiss  of  Lord  Charle¬ 
mont  (what,  I  know  not,  nor  is  it 
now  of  any  consequence) ;  but,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  dedicated  three  or  four  of 
his  prints  to  his  Lordship,  he  struck 
the  name  out,  and  inserted  that  of 
the  two  Adams’s.  Not  content  with 
that,  he  published  an  abusive  letter 
to  Lord  Charlemont ;  some  copies 
were  sold,  and  dispersed,  before  any¬ 
one  had  heard  of  the  quarrel;  but 
several  persons  in  authoi  ;ty  at  Rome 

were 
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were  extremely  angry  with  Piranesi, 
when  they  read  his  pamphlet  j  and 
he  would  have  been  treated  with 
.some  severity,  had  not  Lord  Charle- 
mont’s  usual  good  nature  interfer- 
ed.  Firanesi  made  an  apology,  the 
pamphlet  was  suppressed  at- Rome, 
and  the  belligerent  parties  were 
again  on  amicable  terms. 

“  To  mention  the  various  persons 
of  rank  and  estimation  at  .Rome,  to 
whom  Lord  Chariemont  was  well 
known,  would  be  to  give  the  names 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  or  Neapolitan  nobility.  Some 
may  be  touched  on — Cardinal  Al- 
bani,  Cardinal  Passionei,  who  was- 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  an  emi¬ 
nently  learned  man,  and,  like  Lord 
Chariemont,  a  great  collector  of 
bonks  and  manuscripts.  He  was 
also  a  politician,  and  often  engaged 
in  affairs  of  state,  as  nuncio  or  ple¬ 
nipotentiary.  Lord  Chariemont  vi¬ 
sited  him  sometimes  at  Frescati, 
where  he  had  a  variety  of  rooms,  or 
ceils,  as  he  called  them,  in  which  he 
lodged  some  of  his  particular  friends, 
and  distinguished  them  by  the  name 
of  saints.  Those  saints  wtrt  of  both 
sexes,  whose  rank,  and  agreeable 
estimable  qualities,  not  their  years, 
or  severity  of  manners,  entitled  them 
to  the  honor  of  canonization.  Whe¬ 
ther.  Lord  Char'emont’s  name  was 
enrolled  in  their  calendar  I  cannot 
say,  but  he  was  much  valued  by  his 
.Imminence,  who,  at  that  time,  was 
idf  advanced  in  life. 

“  it  may  be  almost  superfluous  to 
notice,  that  Lord  Chariemont  culti¬ 
vated  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of, 
it  may  be  said,  all  the  English  of 
worth  and  condition  at  Rome.  He 
corresponded  with  several  then  on 
their  travels  in  Italy,  or  different 
parts  of  Europe 5  and  their  letters 
to  him  (such,  at  least,  as  I  have 
seen)  breathe,  not  only  affection  fob. 


but,  indeed,  admiration  of  him.  T« 
his  honor  also  be  it  recorded,  that 
the  friendships,  thus  early  establish¬ 
ed,  never  gave  way,  but  survived 
all  the  tempests  and  shocks  of  poli¬ 
tical  differences,  which  the  best  con¬ 
nexions  are  too  often  exposed  to, 
and  become,  in  consequence,  dis¬ 
joined,  or  are  no  more  heard  of. 
With  some  his  attachments  encoun¬ 
tered  no  such  hazard,  for  the  same 
harmony  reigned  in  their  political, 
as  private  sentiments.  The  Lords 
Cavendish  might  be  adduced  as  in- 
stances  of  this  g  and  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  as  dear  to  him  at 
London,  in  1782,  as  he  had  been  at 
Rome  in  1751. 

“  By  one  very  eminent,  and  very 
accomplished  man.  Lord  Chariemont 
was  much  noticed  whilst  in  Italy ; 
and,  through  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  most  cordially  esteemed  and  re¬ 
garded.  This  was  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  at  Rome,  the  Due  de  Ni- 
vernois.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  him  more  particularly  in 
the  progress  of  these  memoirs.  Lord 
Chariemont,  at  first,  considered  him 
merely  as  an  elegant  gentleman,  and 
one  who  carried  the  fashion,  and 
the  cel  air  of  Paris,  ta  the  utmost 
extremity  But  a  nearer  connection 
soon  developed  in  him  considerable 
erudition,  a  minx  d  taste,  soundness 
of  judgment,  and,  far  better  than 
all,  an  excellent  heart.  Towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  the  close  of 
J753,  l  ord  Chariemont  was  con¬ 
fined  at  R  me,  by  a  long  and  very 
severe  iutfi.-.  posit  ion,  during  which 
the  Duke  paid  him  several  visits, 
and  soothed  many  a  weary  hour  by 
the  amenity  and  agreeabitness  of  his 
conversation.  That  amiable,  and, 
perhaps,  that  best  ot  all  the  Pounds, 
Benedict  the  Fouiteenth,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  mutual  friend 
of  both.  Witn  the  ambassador  his 
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intercourse  was  necessarily  far  more 
frequent  than  with  Lord  Charle¬ 
mont  5  bur,  to  the  latter,  he  not  only 
paid  all  the  civili'y  and  attention 
that  could  be  expected  fiom  an  old 
Pope  to  a  gay  young  Lord,  but  even 
regarded  him,  as  his  knowledge  of 
Lord  Charlemont  increased,  with  a 
kindness  and  benevolence  that  was 
almost  parental.  On  the  part  of  his 
Lordship,  no  one  could  carry  every 
sentiment  of  respect  and  gratitude 
farther  than  he  did  to  the  venerable 
good  man ;  and,  whem  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  (who  succeeded  Monsieur 
de  Nivernois  in  the  embassy  at 
Rome),  under  the  pretence  of  as¬ 
serting  some  wretched  prerogative 
of  his  station,  behaved  towards  the 
Pope  in  a  manner  peculiarly  offen¬ 
sive,  no  one  was  more  indignant 
than  I;ord  Charlemont  when  he 
heard  it.  He  bad  not  long  bid  adieu 
to  Rome,  at  the  time  the  interview, 
or  rather  interviews,  alluded  to  took 
places  and  it  lias  been  Suggested, 
(Hat  this  was  probably,  the  original 
cause  of  his  dislike  to  Monsieur  de 
Choiseul,  whose  ta'ents  tre  greatly 
admired,  but  whose  name  he  could 
scarcely  bear  the  mention  of.  Of 
the  virtues,  amiabFness,  and  agree- 
ab  e  good  sense  of  Madame  de  Choi¬ 
seul,  he  had  indeed  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  opinion. 

<£  Lord  Charlemont,  on  quitting 
Rome,  levisited  Turin,  and  conti¬ 
nued  between  that  city  and  Flo¬ 
rence  frbm  the  beginning  cf  March 
to  the  end  of  July,  2/54.  Pie  vi¬ 
sited  Spain,  but  what  parts  of  that 
kingdom  does  not  appear,  except 
.Barcelona,  from  which  place  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  passport,  to  go  with  his 
faithful  Ach  ites,  Murphy,  to  France. 
The  passport  was  granted  by  the 
Marquis  de  las  Minas,  and  contains 
an  enumeration  of  that  nobleman’s 
titles,  and  places  of  honour  or  trust. 
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almost  equal  in  length  to  that  of  the 
last  Duke  ot  Ormonde’s. 

“  The  reader  shall  not  be  de¬ 
tained  by  any  account  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  or  the  Mahon  Quarree,  at 
Nismes,  which  Lord  Charlemont, 
of  course .  visited  whilst  in  the  south 
of  France.  Exquisite  as  his  taste 
was  for  the  noble  remains  of  Ro- 
man,  and  still  more,  Grecian  archi¬ 
tecture,  he  was  of  the  same  opinion 
with  that  person  who  said,  that  a 
truly  eminent  man  was  more  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  refined  and  liberal  curiosity, 
than  the  most  renowned  edifice.  It 
chanced  that,  during  his  residence 
in  that  pa;t  of  France,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  was  afforded  him  of  giving*  this 
sentiment  entire  scope.  .  But  as  he 
h,,s  himself  expatiated  fully  on  the 
subject,  the  reader,  no  doubt,  will 
be  more  pleased  to  attend  to  him, 
than  to  his  Biographer. 

te  Of  all  the  enjoyments  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  I 
know  ot  none  that  is  more  univer¬ 
sally  delightful,  than  the  pleasure 
of  travelling}  and  when  we  search 
into  the  cause  of  this  delight,  the 
gratification  of  curiosity,  that  pas¬ 
sion  with  which,  for  the  most  salu¬ 
tary  purposes,  almost  every  man  is 
plentifully  endued,  immediately  oc¬ 
curs  as  a  motive,  fully  adequate  to 
account  for  all  our  feelings  upon 
this  occasion.  Yet  is  there  another 
motive,  which,  indeed,  is  known  to 
mix  itself  in  almost  all  our  pursuits, 
and  which,  in  this  also,  must,  I 
think,  be  allowed  to  have  a  consi¬ 
derable  share.  The  motive  I  mean 
is  vanity}  the  pride  of  doing  what 
others  have  not  been  able  to  do}  of 
seeing  what  others  have  not  seen, 
of  being  able  to  relate  the  perils  we 
have  passed,  and  the  wonders  we 
have  beheld,  contributes  not  a  little 
to  give  an  edge  to  our  curiosity,  and 
to  prompt  us  to  endure  every  hard¬ 
ship. 
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ship,  to  dare  every  danger.  If  this 
be  true,  it  must  necessarily  follow1, 
that  every  object  affords  pleasure 
to  a  traveller  in  proportion  as  he 
esteems  it  adapted  to  procure  him 
the  delight  of  future  narration,  and 
the  respect  of  those  to  whom  he 
shall  narrate  and  surely  there  is 
nothing  in  the  power  of  travel  to 
procure  us,  which  more  eminently 
conduces  to  this  desired  purpose, 
than  the  acquaintance  of  such  men 
as  are  renowned  for  their  virtue, 
and  for  their  abilities.  As  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Divinity  must  infi¬ 
nitely  transcend  all  the  works  of 
human  skill,  surely  a  great  and  vir¬ 
tuous  man,  the  noblest  work  of 
God,  must  ever  be  the  first  object 
of  curiosity  5  and  an  intimate  ac- 
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quaintance  with  such  a  man  must 
more  essentially  flatter  our  pride, 
than  all  the  other  wonders  which 
travelling  can  afford.  Whether  all 
travellers  think  in  this  matter  as  I 
do,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  my  vanity  is  infinitely  less  flat¬ 
tered  by  my  having  viewed  the  py¬ 
ramids  of  Egypt,  than  by  my  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  honor  of  an  intimacy 
with  President  Montesquieu  3 — and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  becausr; 
every  anecdote  which  relates  to  a 
person  of  his  eminence  is  always 
acceptable,  I  shall  recount  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  I  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  whatever  circum¬ 
stances,  be  they  ever  so  trivial,  I 
can  rccolleet  concerning  him,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  our  acquaintance.” 
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<(  celebrated  David  Hume, 

whose  character  is  so  de¬ 
servedly  high  in  the  literary  world, 
and  whose  works,  both  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher  and  as  an  historian,  are  so 
wonderfully  replete  with  genius  and 
entertainment,  was,  when  I  was  at 
Turin,  Secretary  to  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair,  plenipotentiary  from  the  court 
of  Great  Britain  to  his  Sardinian  ma¬ 
jesty.  He  bad  then  lately  published 
those  philosophical  essays,  which 
have  done  so  much  mischief  to  man¬ 
kind,  by  contributing  to  loosen  the 
sacred  bonds  by  which  alone  man 
can  be  restrained  from  rushing  to 
his  own  destruction,  and  which  are 
so  intimately  necessary  to  our  na¬ 
ture,  that  a  propensity  to  be  bound 
by  them  was  apparently  instilled 


into  the  human  mind  by  the  allwise 
Creator,  as  a  balance  against  those 
passions  which,  though  perhaps  ne¬ 
cessary  as  incitements  to  actvity, 
must,  without  such  controul,  inevi¬ 
tably  have  hurried  us  to  our  min. 
The  world,  however,  unconscious 
of  its  danger,  had  greedily  swallowed 
the  bait }  the  essays  were  received 
with  applause,  read  with  delight, 
and  their  admired  author  was  al¬ 
ready,  by  public  opinion,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  dangerous  school  of 
sceptic  philosophy. 

“  With  this  extraordinary  man  1 
was  intimately  acquainted.  He  had 
kindly  distinguished  me  from  among 
a  number  of  young  men,  who  were 
then  at  the  academy  j  and  appeared 
so  warmly  attached  to  me,  that  it 

was 
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was  apparent  he  not  only  intended 
to  honour  me  with/  his  friendship, 
but  to  bestow  on  me  what  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  -first  of  all  favours 
and  benefits,  by  making  me  his  con¬ 
vert  and  disciple. 

<<r  Nature,  1  believe,  never  formed 
any  man  more  unlike  his  real  cha¬ 
racter  than  David  Hume.  The  pow¬ 
ers  of  physiognomy  were  baffled  by 
his  countenance;  neither  could  the 
most  skilful  in  that  science  pretend 
to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  in  the  unmean¬ 
ing  features  of  his  visage.  His  face 
was  broad  and  fat,  his  mouth  wide, 
and  without  any  other  expression 
than  that  of  imbecility.  His  eyes, 
vacant  and  spiritless,  and  the  cor¬ 
pulence  of  bis  whole  person  was  far 
better  fitted  to  communicate  the 
idea  of  a  turtle-eating  alderman, 
than  of  a  refined  philosopher.  His 
speech,  in  English,  was  rendered  ri¬ 
diculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  ac¬ 
cent,  and  his  French  was,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  still  more  laughable;  so  that 
wisdom,  most  certainly,  never  dis¬ 
guised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth 
a  garb.  Though  now  near  fifty 
years  old,  he  was  healthy  and  strong; 
but  his  health  and  strength,  far  from 
being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  in¬ 
stead  of  manly  comeliness,  had  only 
the  appearance  of  rusticity.  His 
wearing  an  uniform  added  greatly 
to  his  natural  awkwardness,  for  he 
wore  it  like  a  grocer  of  the  trained 
bauds.  Sinclair  was  a  Lieutenant- 
general,  and  was  sent  to  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Turin,  as  a  military 
envoy,  to  see  that  their  quota  of 
troops  was  furnished  by  the  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Piedmontese.  It  was, 
therefore,  thought  necessary  that  his 
secretary  should  appear  to  be  an  of¬ 
ficer,  and  Hume  was  accordingly 
disguised  in  scarlet. 

“  Having  thus  given  an  account 
©f  his  exterior,  it  is  but  lair  that  I 
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should  state  my  good  opinion  of  his 
character.  Of  all  the  philosophers 
of  his  sect,  none,  I  believe,  ever 
joined  more  real  benevolence  to  its 
mischievous  principles  than  my  friend 
Hume.  His  love  to  mankind  was 
universal  and  vehement;  and  there 
was  no.  service  he  would  not  cheer¬ 
fully  have  done  to  bis  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,  excepting  only  that  of  suffer¬ 
ing  them  to  save  their  souls  in  their 
own  way.  He  was  tender-hearted, 
friendly,  and  charitable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  as  will  appear  from  a  fact, 
which  I  have  from  good  authority. 
When  a  member  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  great  want  of 
money,  having  little  or  no  paternal 
fortune,  and  the  collegiate  stipend 
being  very  inconsiderable,  he  had 
procured,  through  the  interest  of 
some  friend,  an  office  in  the  univer¬ 
sity,  which  was  worth  about  forty 
ounds  a  year.  On  the  day  when 
e  had  received  this  good  news,  and 
just  when  he  had  got  into  his  pos¬ 
session  the  patent  or  grant  entitling 
him  to  his  office,  he  was  visited  by 
his  friend  Blaeklock,  the  poet,  who 
is  much  better  known  by  his  poverty 
and  blindness,  than  by  his  genius. 
This  poor  man  began  a  long  descant 
on  his  misery,  bewailing  bis  want  of 
sight,  his  large  family  of  children, 
and  his  utter  inability  to  provide  for 
them,  or  even  to  procure  them  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Hume,  unable 
to  bear  his  complaints,  and  destitute 
of  money  to  assist  him,  ran  instantly 
to  his  desk,  took  out  the  grant,  and 
presented  it  to  his  miserable  friend, 
who  received  it  with  exultation,  and 
whose  name  was  soon  after,  by 
Hume’s  interest,  inserted  Instead  of 
his  own.  After  such  a  relation  it 
is  needless  that  I  should  say  any 
more  of  his  genuine  philanthropy 
and  generous  beneficence;  but  the 
difficulty  will  now  occur,  how  a 
man,  endowed  with  such  qualities, 
B  could 
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could  possibly  consent  to  become 
the  agent  of  so  much  mischief,  as 
undoubtedly  has  been  done  to  man¬ 
kind  bv  his  writings ;  and  this  diffi¬ 
culty  can  onl_y  be  solved  by  having 
recourse  to  that  universal  passion, 
which  has  I  fear,  a  much  more  gene¬ 
ral  influence  over  all  our  actions  than 
we  are  willing  to  confess.  Pride, 
or  vanity,  joined  to  a  sceptical  turn 
of  mind,  and  to  an  education  which, 
though  learned,  rather  sipped  know¬ 
ledge  than  drank  it,  was  probably 
the  ultimate  cause  of  this  singular 
phenomenon j  and  the  desire  of  be¬ 
ing  placed  at  the  head  of  a  sect, 
whose  tenets  controverted  and  con¬ 
tradicted  all  received  opinions,  was 
too  strdng  to  be  resisted  by  a  man, 
whose  genius  enabled  him  to  find 
plausible  arguments,  sufficient  to 
persuade  both  himself  and  many 
others,  that  his  own  opinions  were 
true.  A  philosophical  knight-er¬ 
rant  was  the  dragon  he  had  vowed 
to  vanquish,  and  he  was  careless,  or 
thoughtless,  of  the  consequences 
which  ensue  from  the  achievement 
of  the  adventure  to  which  he  had 
pledged  himself  — He  once  professed 
himself  the  admirer  of  a  young, 
most  beau-bful,  and  accomplished 
lady,  at  Turin,  who  only  laughed 
at  his  passion.  One  day  he  address¬ 
ed  her  in  the  usual  common-place 
strain,  that  he  was  alime  ancanti. — 
“  Oh!  pour  aneantif  replied  the 
lady,  “  ce  n'est  en  efj'et  qu  une  ope-’ 
ration  tres  nature  Lie  de  votre  sys- 
timeC 

“  About  this  time,  1/66,  or  some¬ 
what  before  this.  Lord  Charlemont 
once  more  met  his  friend,  David 
Hume.  His  Lordship  mentions  him 
in  some  detached  papers,  which  I 
shall  here  collect,  and  give  to  the 
reader.  Nothing,”  says  Lord 

Charlemont,  ff  ever  shewed  a  mind 
more  truly  beneficent  than  Hume’s 
whole  conduct  with  regard  to  Rous¬ 


seau.  That  story  is  too  well  known 
to  be  repeated,  and  exhibits  a  strik¬ 
ing  picture  of  Hume’s  heart,  whilst 
it  displays  the  strange  and  unac¬ 
countable  vanity  and  madness  of  the 
French,  or  rather  Swiss,  moralist. 
When  first  they  arrived  together 
from  France,  happening  to  meet 
with  Hume  in  the  Park,  I  wished  him 
joy  of  his  pleasing  connexion,  and 
particularly  hinted,  that  1  was  con¬ 
vinced  he  must  be  perfectly  happy 
in  bis  new  friend,  as  their  senti¬ 
ments  were,  I  be  lieved,  nearly  simi¬ 
lar.  ‘  Why  no,  man,’  said  he,  *  in 
that  you  are  mistaken;  Rousseau  is 
not  what  you  think  him;  he  lias  a 
hankering  after  the  Bible,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  is  little  better  than  a  Christian, 
in  a  way  of  his  own.’  Excess  of 
vanity  was  the  madness  of  Rous¬ 
seau.  When  he  first  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  and  his  Armenian  dress 
were  followed"  by  crowds,  and  as 
long  as  this  species  of  admiration 
lasted,  he  was  contented  and  happy. 
Butin  London,  such  sights  are  only 
the  wonder  of  the  day,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  he  was  suffered  to 
walk  where  he  pleased,  unattended, 
unobserved.  From  that  instant,  his 
discontent  may  be  dated.  But  to 
dwell  no  longer  ou  matters  of  public 
notoriety,  I  shall  only  mention  one 
fact,  which  1  can  vouch  for  truth, 
and  which  would,  of  itself,  be  ami- 
ply  sufficient  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  amazing  eccentricity  of 
this  singular  man.  When,  after  hav¬ 
ing  quarrelled  with  Hume,  and  all 
his  English  friends,  Rousseau  was 
bent  on  making  his  escape,  as  he 
termed  it,  into  France,  lie  stopped 
at  a  village  between  London  and 
Dover,  and  from  thence  wrote  to 
General  Conway,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  informing  him,  that,  although 
he  had  got  so  far  with  safety,  he  was- 
well  apprized,  that  the  remainder  of 
his  route  was  so  becet  by  his  inex¬ 
orable 
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brable  enemies,  that,  unprotected, 
he  could  not  escape.  He  therefore 
solemnly  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  King,  and  desired  that  a  party 
of  cavalry  might  he  immediately 
ordered  to  escort  him  to  Dover.  This 
letter  General  Conway  shewed  to 
me,  together  with  his  answer,  in 
which  he  assured  him,  that  the 
postillions  were  altogether  a  very 
sufficient  guard  throughout  every 
part  of  the  King’s  dominions. — To 
return  to  Hume.  Jn  London,  where 
he  often  did  me  the  honour  to  com¬ 
municate  the  manuscripts  of  bis  ad¬ 
ditional  essays,  before  their  publica¬ 
tion,  I  have  sometimes,  in  the  course 
of  our  intimacy,  asked  him  whether 
he  thought  that,  if  his  opinions  were 
universally  to  take  place,  mankind 
would  not  be  rendered  more  un¬ 
happy  than  they  now  were  ;  and 
whether  he  did  not  suppose  that  the 
curb  of  religion  was  necessary  to  hu¬ 
man  nature?  ‘  The  objections,’  an¬ 
swered  he,  Dire  not  without  weight  j 
but  error  never  can  produce  good, 
and  truth  ought  to  take  pi  ice  of  all 
considerations.’  He  never  failed, 
in  the  midst  of  any  controversy,  to 
give  its  due  praise  to  every  tiring 
tolerable  that  was  either  said  or 
written  against  him.  One  day  that 
he  visited  me  in  London,  he  came 
into  my  room  laughing,  and  appa¬ 
rently  well  pleased.  *  What  has  put 
you  into  this  good  humour,  Hume  ?’ 
said  I.  f  Why,  man/  replied  he,  ‘  l 
have  just  now  had  the  best  thing 
said  to  me  I  ever  heard.  I  was 
complaining  in  a  company,  where  I 
spent  the  morning,  that  I  was  very 
iil  treated  by  the  world,  and  that 
the  censures  past  upon  rue  were 
hard  and  unreasonable.  M  hat  I  had 
written  many  volumes,  throughout 
the  whole  of  which  there  were  but 
a  few  pages  that  contained  any 
reprehensible  matter,  and  yet,  for 
those  lew  pages,  l  was  abused  and 


torn  to  pieces/  *  You  put  me  in 
mind,’  said  an  honest  fellow  in  the 
company,  whose  name  I  did  not 
know,  c  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
a  notary  public,  who,  having  been 
•condemned  to  be  hanged,  for  for¬ 
gery,  lamented  the  hardship  of  his 
case  ;  that,  after  having  written 
many  thousand  inoffensive  sheets, 
he  should  be  hanged  for  one  line/ 
But  an  unfortunate  disposition 
to  doubt  of  every  thing  seemed  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  nature  of  Hume; 
and  never  Was  there,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  a  more  thorough  and  sin¬ 
cere  sceptic.  He  seemed  not  to  be 
certain  even  of  bis  own  present  ex** 
istence,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
expected  to  entertain  any  settled 
opinion  respecting  his  future  state. 
Once  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul?  — 
‘  Why  troth,  man/  said  he,  f  it  is  so 
pretty  and  so  comfortable  a  theory, 
that  I  wish  I  could  be  convinced  of 
its  truth,  but  I  canna  help  doubt- 

(t  Hume’s  fashion  at  Paris,  when 
he  was  there  as  Secretary  to  Lord 
Hertford,  was  truly  ridiculous;  and 
nofiiing  ever  marked,  in  a  more 
striking  manner,  the  whimsical  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  French.  No  man,  from 
his  manners,  was  surely  less  formed 
for  their  society,  or  less  likely  to 
meet  with  their  approbation  ;  but 
that  flimsy  philosophy,  which  per¬ 
vades  and  deadens  even  their  most 
licentious  novels,  was  then  the  folly 
of  the  day.  Free  drinking  and  Eng¬ 
lish  frocks  were  the  fashion,  and 
the  Anglomanie  was  the  ton  du pais. 
Lord  Holland,  though  far  better  cal¬ 
culated  than  Flume  to  please  in 
France,  was  also  an  instance  of  this 
singular  predilection.  Being  about 
this  time  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  the 
French  concluded,  that  an  English¬ 
man  of  his  reputation  must  be  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  must  be  admired.  It 
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was  customary  with  him  to  doze 
after  dinner,  and  one  day,  at  a  great 
entertainment,  he  happened  to  fall 
asleep:  *  La  voila!’  says  a  Marquis, 
pulling  his  neighbour  by  the  sleeve  ; 

‘  Le  voila,  qui  pense!’  But  the  mad¬ 
ness  for  Hume  was  far  more  singu¬ 
lar  and  extravagant.  From  what 
has  been  already  said  of  him,  it  is 
apparent  that  his  conversation  to 
strangers,  and  particularly  to  French¬ 
men,  could  be  little  delightful,  and 
still  more  particularly,  one  would 
suppose,  to  French  women.  And 
yet  no  lady’s  toilette  was  complete 
without  Hume’s  attendance.  At 
the  opera,  his  broad,  unmeaning 
face  was  usually  .seen  entre  deux 
tolls  minois.  The  ladies  in  France 
give  the  ton,  and  the  ton  was  deism; 
a  species  of  philosophy  ill  suited  to 
the  softer  sex,  in  whose  delicate 
frame  weakness  is  interesting,  and 
timidity  a  charm.  But  the  women 
in  France  were  deists,  as  with  us 
they  were  charioteers.  The  tenets 
of  the  new  philosophy  were  a  port'ce 
de  tout  le  monde,  and  the  perusal 
of  a  wanton  novel,  such,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  Therese  Philosophe,  was 
amply  sufficient  to  render  any  fine 
gentleman,  or  any  fine  lady,  an  ac¬ 
complished,  nay,  a  learned  deist. 
How  my  friend  Hume'  was  able  to 
endure  the  encounterof  these  French 
female  Titans  I  know  not.  Jn  Eng- 
Hand,  either  his  philosophic  pride, 
or  his  conviction  that  infidelity  was 
ill  suited  to  women,  made  him  per¬ 
fectly  averse  from  the  initiation  of 
Indies  into  the  mysteries  of  his  doc- 
irine.  1  never  saw  him  so  much 
•  displeased,  or  so  much  disconcerted, 
as  bv  the  petulance  of  Mrs.  Mallett, 
the  conceited  wife  of  Bolingbroke’s 
editor.  This  lady,  who  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Hume,  meeting  him 
one  night  at  an  assembly,  boldly  ac¬ 
costed  him  in  these  words:  (  Mr. 
Hume,  give  me  leave  to  introduce 


myself  to  you;  we  deists  ought  to 
know  each  other.' — ‘  Madam,’  re¬ 
plied  he,  *  I  am  no  deist.  I  do  not 
style  myself  so,  neither  do  1  desiie 
to  be  known  by  that  appellation.’ 

Nothing  ever  gave  Hume  more 
real  vexation,  than  the  strictures 
made  upon  his  history  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  great  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham.  Soon  after  that  speech  I  met 
Hume,  and  ironically  wished  him 
joy  of  the  high  honour  that  had 
been  done  him.  ‘  Zounds,  man,’ 
said  he,  with  more  peevishness  than 
1  had  ever  seen  him  express,  ‘  he’s 
a  Goth  !  he’s  a  Vandal !’  Indeed,  his 
history  is  as  dangerous  in  politics, 
as  his  essays  are  in  religion;  and  it 
is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the 
same  man  who  labours  to  free  the 
mind  from  what  he  supposes  reli¬ 
gious  prejudices,  should  as  zealously 
endeavour  to  shackle  it  with  tl: *5 
servile  ideas  of  despotism.  But  he 
loved  the  Stuart  family,  and  his 
history  is,  of  course,  their  apology. 
All  his  prepossessions,  however, 
could  never  induce  him  absolutely 
to  falsify  history;  ami  though  he 
endeavours  to  soften  t he  failings 
of  his  favourites,  even  in  their  ac¬ 
tions,  vet  it  is  on  the  characters 
which  be  gives  to  them,  that  he 
principally  depends  for  their  vindi¬ 
cation;  and  from  hence  frequently 
proceeds,  in  the  course  of  his  his¬ 
tory,  this  singular  incongruity,  that 
it  is  morally  impossible  that  a  man, 
possessed  ot  the  character  which  the 
historian  delineates,  should,  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  have  acted  the 
part  which  the  same  historian  nar¬ 
rates  and  assigns  to  him.  But  now 
to  return  to  his  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  certainly  constitute 
the  discriminative  feature  of  his 
character.  The  practice  of  com¬ 
bating  received  opinions  had  one 
unhappy,  though  not  unusual,  ef¬ 
fect  «n  his  mind.  He  grew  fond 
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of  paradoxes,  which  his  abilities 
enabled  him  successfully  to  support; 
and  his  understanding  was  so  tar 
warped  and  bent  by  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  predilection,  that  he  had  well 
nigh  lost  that  best  faculty  of  the 
mind,  the  almost  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion  of  truth.  His  sceptical  turn 
made  him  doubt,  ,  and  consequently 
dispute,  every  thing;  yet  was  he  a 
fair  and  pleasant  disputant.  He 
heard  with  patience,  and  answered 
without  acrimony.  Neither  was  his 
conversation  at  any  time  offensive, 
even  to  his  more  scrupulous  com¬ 
panions;  his  good  sense,  and  good 
nature,  prevented  his  saying  any 
thing  that  was  likely  to  shock;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  was  provoked  to 
argument,  that,  in  mixed  compa¬ 
nies,  he  entered  into  his  favorite 
topics.  Where  indeed,  as  was  the 
case  with  me,  his  regard  for  any  in¬ 
dividual  rendered  him  desirous  of 
making  a  proselyte,  his  efforts  were 
great,  and  anxiously  incessant. 

“  Respecting  this  new,  or  rather 
revived  system  of  philosophy,  soi 
clisavt  tette,  it  may  perhaps  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  it  may  possibly  have 
dene  some  good;  but  then  it  has 
certainly  done  much  more  mischief 
to  mankind.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
may  perhaps  be  allowed,  that  to  its 
prevalence  we  owe  that  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  toleration  which  seems  to 
prevail,  and  which  is,  I  fear,  the 
only  speck  of  white  that  marks  the 


present  age-  Yet,  even  this  soli¬ 
tary  virtue,  if  infidelity  be  its  basis, 
is  founded  on  a  false  principle. 
Christian  charily,  which  includes 
the  idea  of  universal  philanthropy, 
and  which,  when  really  Christian , 
is  the  true  foundation  on  which  this' 
virtue  should  be  erected,  and  not 
the  opinion,  that  all  religions  should 
be  tolerated,  because  all  are  alike 
erroneous.  But  even  allowing  this 
boasted  benefit  its  full  weight,  to 
the  same  cause  we  are,  i  doubt,  on 
the  other  hand,  indebted  for  that 
profligacy  of  manners,  or,  to  call  it 
by  the  most  gentle  name,  that  fri¬ 
volity  which  every  where  prevails. 
To  this  cause  we  owe  that  total  dis¬ 
regard,  that  fastidious  dislike  to  all 
serious  thought;  for  every  man  can 
be  a  dei^t  without  thinking  ;  he  is 
made  so  at  his  toilette,  and,  whilst 
his  hair  is  dressing,  reads  himself 
into  an  adept  ;  that  shameful  and 
degrading  apathy  to  all  that  is  great 
and  noble;  in  a  word,  that  perfect 
indifference  to  right  or  wrong, which 
enervates  and  characterises  this  un¬ 
meaning  and  frivolous  age.  Neither 
have  we  reason  to  hope  a  favourable 
change.  The  present  manners  are 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  will  not 
last.  But  infidelity  will  never  sub¬ 
side  into  true  piety.  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  its  contrary.  The  present  is 
an  age  of  irreligion  ;  the  next  will, 
probably,  be  an  age  oi  bigotry.” 


Anecdotes  of  tub  Baron  Motesouieu. 
[By  the  same,  from  the  same.] 


T  N  travelling  through  France, 
Jl  d 'happened,  luckily  for  me,  to 
get  acquainted  with  Mr.  Elliott,  a 
gentleman  of  Cornwall,  whose  ex¬ 
cellent  understanding,  cultivated 


and  improved  by  the  best  educa¬ 
tion,  a.id  animated  by  a  mind  of 
the  most  pleasing  cast,  rendered 
him  the  most  agreeable  of  compa¬ 
nions.  We  travelled  together  for 

some 
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some  time,  and  finding  ourselves 
pot  very  far  from  Bourdeaux,  we 
determined  r.ot  to  miss  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  there,  not  so  much 
prompted  thereto  bv  the  beauty  of 
the  town,  and  the  adjacent  country, 
as  by  our  ardent  desire  of  seeing, 
and  of  knowing,  the  President  Mon¬ 
tesquieu.  Arrived  at  Bourdeaux, 
■our  first  inquiry  was  concerning  the 
principal  object  of  our  journey;  but 
how  great  v.as  our  disappointment 
when  we  found  that  he  had  left  the 
city,  and  was  gone  to  reside  at  a 
country  seat,  four  or  five  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  To  leave  our  longing  unsa- 
tisfied  was  truly  mortifying- to  us; 
and  yet  what  could  be  done?  At 
length,  after  a  long  deliberation,  we 
determined  to  strike  a  bold  st;oke; 
and,  getting  the  better  of  ail  timid¬ 
ity,  perhaps  propriety,  we  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  joint  letter,  in  which 
we  candidly  told  the  president  our 
reasons  for  visiting  Bourdeaux,  our 
sad  disappointment,  our  eager  wishes 
for  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance, 
which,  as  English  subjects,  we  most 
particularly  desired;  concluding  by 
begging  pardon  for  our  presump¬ 
tion,  and  leave  to  wait  on  him  at 
bis  villa.  Neither  did  we  languish 
long  for  an  answer;  it  quickly  ar¬ 
rived,  in  every  respect  as  we  would 
have  wished,  and  consisted  of  a  mo¬ 
dest  acknowledgment  for  the  honor 
we  did  him,  assertions  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  held  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  most  hearty  and  press¬ 
ing  invitation  to  come  to  him  as 
soon  as  our  occasions  wool  1  permit. 
The  first  appointment  with  a  favoriie 
mistress  could  not  have  rendered  our 
night  more  restless;  and  the  next 
morning  we  set  out  so  early,  that 
we  arrived  at  his  villa  before  he  was 
risen  The  servant  shewed  us  into 
his  library,  where  the  first  object  of 
curiosity  that  presented  itself  was  a 
table,  at  which  he  had  apparently 


been  reading  the  night  before,  a 
book  lying  upon  it  open,  turned 
down,  and  a  lamp  extinguished. 
Eager  to  knew  the  nocturnal  stu¬ 
dies  of  this  great  philosopher,  we 
immediately  ilew  to  the  book;  it 
was  a  volume  of  Ovid’s  works,  con¬ 
taining  his  elegies,  and  open  at  one 
of  the  most  gallant  poems  of  that 
master  of  love.  Before  we  could 
overcome  our  surprise,  it  was  greatly- 
increased  by  the  entrance  of  the  pre¬ 
sident,  whose  appearance  and  man¬ 
ner  was  totally  opposite  to  the  idea 
which  we  had  formed  to  ourselves  of 
him  :  instead  of  a  grave,  austere 
philosopher,  whose  presence  might 
strike  y.ith  awe  such  boys  as  we 
were,  the  person  who  now  address¬ 
ed  us  was  a  gay,  polite, .  sprightly 
Frenchman;  who,  after  a  thousand 
genteel  compliments,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  thanks  for  the  honor  we  had 
done  him,  desired  to  know  whether 
we  would  not  breakfast,  and,  upon 
our  declining  the  offer,  having  al¬ 
ready  eaten  at  an  inn  not  far  from 
the  house,  ‘  Come  then,’  says  he, 

‘  let  us  walk;  the  day  is  fine,  and 
I  long  to  shew  you  my  villa,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  form  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  English  taste,  and  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  dress  it  in  the  English 
manner.’  Following  him  into  the 
farm,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  skirts 
of  a  beautiful  wood,  cut  into  walks, 
and  paled  round,  the  enhance  to 
which  was  barricadoed  with  a  move- 
able  bar,  about  three  feet  high,  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  padlock.  ‘  Come,’ 
said  he,  searching  in  his  pocket,  c  it 
is  not  worth  our  while  to  wait  for 
the  key;  yon,  I  am  sure,  can  leap 
as  well  as  I  can,  and  this  bar  shall 
not  stop  rre.’  So  saying,  he  ran  at 
the  bar,  and  fairly  jumped  over  it, 
while  we  followed  him  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  though  not  without  delight, 
to  see  the  philosopher  likely  to  be* 
come  our  playfellow.  This  beha¬ 
viour 
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i  viour  had  exactly  the  effect  which 
lie  meant  it  should  have.  He  had 
observed  our  awkward  timidity  at' 
his  first  accosting  us,  and  was  de¬ 
termined  to  rid  us  of  it:  all  that 
awe  ..with  which,  notwithstanding 
his  appearance,  his  character  had 
inspired  us,  and  that  consequent 
bashfulness  which  it  must  have  oc¬ 
casioned,  was  now  taken  off;  his 
age  and  awful  character  disappeared; 
and  our  conversation  was  just  as 
free  and  as  easy  as  if  we  had  been 
his  equals  in  years,  as  in  every  other 
respectable  qualification.  Our  dis¬ 
course  now  turned  on  matters  of 
taste  and  learning.  He  asked  us 
the  extent  of  our  travels 5  and,  as  I 
had  visited  the  Levant,  he  fixed 
himself  particularly  on  me,  and  in¬ 
quired  into  several  circumstances 
relative  to  the  countries  where  I  had 
been,  in  many  of  which  1  had  the 
good  foitune  to  satisfy  him.  He 
lamented  his  own  fate,  which  had 
prevented  his  seeing  those  curious 
regions,  and  descanted  with  great 
ability  on  the  advantages  and  plea¬ 
sures  of  travel.  f  However,’  said  he, 

*  I  too  have  been  a  traveller,  and 
have  seen  the  country  in  the  world 
which  is  most  worthy  our  curi¬ 
osity — I  mean  England. ’  He  then 
gave  us  an  account  of  his  abode 
there,  the  many  civilities  he  had 
received,  and  the  delight  lie  felt  in 
thinking  of  the  time  he  had  spent 
there.  c  However,’  continued  he, 

‘  though  there  is  no  country  under 
Heaven  iwhich  produces  so  many 
great  and  shining  characters  as  Eng¬ 
land,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it 
also  produces  many  singular  ones, 
which  renders  it  the  more  worthy 
our  curiosity,  and,  indeed,  the  more 
entertaining.  You  are,  I  suppose, 
too  young  to  have  known  the  Duke 
of  Montagu:  that  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  characters  I  ever 
met  with;  endowed  with  the  most 
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excellent  seii.se,  bis  singularity  knew 
no  bounds.  Only  think !  at  my  first 
acquaintance  with  him,  having  in¬ 
vited  me  to  his  country  seat,  before 
I  had  leisure  to  get  into  any  sort  of 
intimacy,  he  practised  on  me  that 
whimsical  trick  which,  undoubtedly, 
you  have  either  experienced,  or 
heard  of ;  under  the  idea  of  playing 
the  play  of  an  introduction  of  am¬ 
bassadors,  he  soused  me  over  head 
and  ears  into  a  tub  of  cold  water, 

I  thought  it  odd,  to  be  sure;  but  a 
traveller,  as  you  well  know,  must 
take  the  world  as  it  goes,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  his  great  goodness  to 'me,  and 
his  incomparable  understanding,  far 
overpaid  me  for  all  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  my  ducking.  Liberty, 
however,  is  the  glorious  cause1  that 
it  is,  which  gives  human  nature  fair 
play,  and  allows  every  singularity  to 
show  itself,  and  which,  for  one  less 
agreeable  oddity  it  may  bring  to 
light,  gives  to  the  world  ten  thou¬ 
sand  great  and  useful  examples.’ 

“  With  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more  conversation,  every  word  of 
which  1  would  wish  to  remember, 
we  finished  our  walk,  and  having 
viewed  every  part  of  the  villa,  which 
was,  as  he  had  told  us,  altogether 
imitated  from  the  English  style  of 
gardening,  we  returned  to  the  house, 
were  shewn  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  were  most  politely  received  by 
Madame  la  Baronne  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  Madame  de  Montesquieu  was 
an  heiress  of  the  reformed  religion, 
which  she  still  continued  to  profess. 
She  was  an  elderly  woman,  and  ap¬ 
parently  had  never  been  handsome. 
Mademoiselle  was  a  sprightly,  affa¬ 
ble,  good-humoured  girl,  rather 
plain,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pleas¬ 
ing  js.  these,  with  the  president’s  se¬ 
cretary,  whom  we  afterwards  found 
to  be  an  Irishman,  formed  our  so¬ 
ciety.  The  secretary  spoke  nothing 
bu  \Erench,  and  had  it  been  possi¬ 
ble 
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ble  that  Elliot  and  I,  in  our  private 
conversation,  could  have  uttered  any 
thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
hosts,  we  might  have  be  n  disagree¬ 
ably  trapped  by  our  ignorance  of  his 
country;  but  nothing  of  that  ki  d 
could  possibly  happen;  every  thing 
we  said  was  to  the  praise  of  the  pre¬ 
sident,  and  the  politeness  shewn  us 
by  his  family.  Our  dinner  was 
plain  and  plentiful ;  and  when,  af¬ 
ter  having  dined,  we  made  an  offer 
to  depart,  the  president  insisted  upon 
our  stas ;  nor  did  he  suffer  us  to 
leave  him  for. three  days,  duting 
which  time  his  conversation  was  as 
sprightly,  as  instructive,  and  as  en¬ 
tertaining  as  possible.  At  length 
we  took  our  leave,  and  returned  to 
Bourdeaux,  whither  we  were  escort¬ 
ed  by  the  secretary,  who  now,  to  our 
great  surprise,  spoke  English,  and 
declared  himself  my  countryman. 

**  The  Baron,  though  still  styled 
president,  had  lately  resigned  that 
offi  e  on  the  following  occasion  :  — 
The  intendant  of  the  province,  a  man 
whose  ideas  were  far  more  magni¬ 
ficent  than  merciful,  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  he  would  make 
Bouideaux  the  finest  city  in  France, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  had  caused  to 
be  delineated  on  paper  the  plan  of  a 
new  quarter,  where  the  streets  were 
laid  out  in  the  most  sumptuous  man¬ 
ner,  of  a  great  breadth,  and  in  lines 
directly  straight  This  jfian,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  court;  he  had 
now  began  to  execute,  and  that 
without  the  least  consideration  that 
the  streets  which  he  was  laying  out 
not  only  cut  through  gardens,  vine¬ 
yards,  and  the  houses  of  citizens  and 
gentlemen,  which,  if  they  happened 
to  stand  in  the  way,  were  instantly 
levelled  with  the  ground;  and  that 
without  any  determined  imdemnifi- 
cation  to  the  owner.  The  president 
saw  this  tyranny,  detested  and  re¬ 
sisted  it)  and,  by  his  influence  and 


authority,  for  a  while  suspended  the 
execution.  Both  parties  appealed 
to  Versailles,  where  the  affair  was 
examined  into,  and  where,  the  good 
president  made  use  of  all  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen, 
he  himself  not  being  in  the  smallest 
degree  interested.  But  the  intendant 
prevailed;  and  orders  were  issued, 
that  at  all  events  the  plan  should  he 
pursued.  The  president,  justly  dis¬ 
contented,  obtained  leave  to  part  with 
his  office,  and  Bourdeaux  is  now 
the  most  magnificent  city  in  France, 
built  on  the  ruin  of  hundreds.  Con¬ 
sider  this,  ye  degenerate  English* 
tnen,  who  talk  without  abhorrence 
of  arbitrary  power! 

Having  remained  at  Bourdeaux 
a  competent  time,  Elliot  and  f  part¬ 
ed,  and  I  set  out  for  Paris,  where  I 
was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Montesquieu,  \\  ho  had  been 
there  some  day's  before  me,  most 
kindly  came  to  see  me  and,  during 
the  time  of  my  abode  in  that  metro¬ 
polis,  we  saw  each  oth<  r  frequently, 
and  every  interview  increased  my 
esteem  and  affection  for  him. 

“  I  have  frequently  met  him  in 
company  with  ladies,  and  have  been 
as  often  astonished  at  the  polite¬ 
ness,  the  gallantry,  and  sprightliness 
of  his  behaviour.  In  a  word,  the 
most  accomplished,  the  most  re¬ 
fined  petit  maihe  of  Paris,  could 
not  have  been  more  amusing,  from 
the  liveliness  of  his  chat,  nor  could 
have  been  more  inexhaustible  in 
that  sort  of  discourse  which  is  best 
suited  to  women,  than  this  vener¬ 
able  philosopher  of  seventy  years 
old.  But  at  this  we  shall  not  he 
surprised,  when  we  reflect,  that  the 
profound  author  of  L’Esprit  des 
Loix  was  also  author  of  the  Persian 
Letters,  and  of  the  truly  gallant 
Temple  de  Gnide. 

“  He  had,  however,  to  a  great 
degree,  though  not>emong  women, 

one 
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lone  quality,  which  is  not  uncommon 
with  abstracted  men, —  1  mean  abr 
^ence  of  mind.  I  remember  dining 
hi  company  with  him  at  our  am¬ 
bassador’s,  Lord  Albemarle,  where, 
during  the  time  of  dinner,  being 
| engaged  in  a  warm  dispute,  he  gave 
away  to  the  servant,  who  stood  be¬ 
hind  him,  seven  clean  plates,  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  had  used  them  all. 
But  this  was  only  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  and  when  he  was  ac¬ 
tuated  by  that  lively  arid  impetuous 
earnestness,  to  which,  though  it  ne¬ 
ver  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  good  breeding,  he  was. as  liable 
as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  At  all 
other  times  he  was  perfectly  col¬ 
lected  ;  nor  did  he  ever  seem  to 
think  of  any  thing  out  of  the  scope 
of  the  present  conversation. 

“  In  i he  course  of  our  conversa¬ 
tions,  Ireland  and  its  interests  have 
oft<  n  been  the  topic;  and  upon 
these  occasions  I  have  always  found 
him  an  advocate  for  an  union  be¬ 
tween  that  country  and  England. 

‘  Were  I  an  Irishman,’  said  he,  ‘  I 
should  certainly  wish  for  it;  and, 
as  a  general  lover  of  liberty,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  desire  it;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  an  inferior  country,  con¬ 
nected  with  one  much  her  superior 
in  force,  can  never  be  certain  of  the 
permanent  enjoyment  of  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom,  unless  she  has,  by 
her  representatives,  a  proportional 
share  in  the  legislature  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  kingdom.’ 

“  A  few  days  before  I  left  Paris 
to  return  home,  this  great  man  fell 
sick  ;  and,  though  1  did  not  ima¬ 
gine,  from  the  nature  of  his  com¬ 
plaint,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  fatal, 
I  quitted  him,  however,  with  the 
utmost  regret,  and-  with  that  sort 
of  foreboding,  which  sometimes  pre¬ 
cedes  misfortunes.  Scarcely  was  I 
arrived  in  England,  when  1  received 
a  letter,  from  one  whom  I  had  de¬ 


sired  to  send  me  the  most  particu¬ 
lar  accounts  of  him,  communicat¬ 
ing  to  me  the  melancholy  news  of- 
his  death;  and  assuring  me,  what  I 
never  doubted,  that  he  had  died  as 
he  lived,  like  a  real  philosopher; 
and  what  is  more,  with  true  Chris¬ 
tian  resignation.  What  his  real  sen¬ 
timents,  with  regard  to  religion, 
were,  I  cannot  exactly  say.  He 
certainly  was  not  a  papist;  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  not  a  Christian:  in  all  our  con¬ 
versations,  which  were  perfectly 
free,  I  never  heard  him  utter  the 
slightest  hint,  the  least  word,  which 
savoured  of  profaneness;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  whenever  it  came  in 
his  way  to  mention  Christianity,  he 
he  always  spoke  of  its  doctrine  and 
of  its  precepts  with  the  utmost  re¬ 
spect  and  reverence:  so  that,  did  I 
not  know  that  he  had  too  much 
wisdom  and  goodness  to  wish  to 
depreciate  the  ruling  religion,  from 
his  general  manner  of  expressing 
himself,  1  should  make  no  scruple 
freely  to  declare  him  a  perfect  Chris¬ 
tian.  At  his  death  the  priests,  as 
usual,  tormented  him,  and  he  bore 
their  exhortations  with  the  great¬ 
est  pajence,  good  humour,  and  de¬ 
cency;  till  at  length,  fatigued  by 
their  obstinate  and  tiresome  perti¬ 
nacity,  he  told  them  that  he  was 
much  obliged  for  their  comfort,  but 
that,  having  now  a  very  short  time 
to  live,  he  wished  to  haye  those  few 
minutes  to  himself,  as  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  know  how  to  die. 

•  A  day  or  two  before  his  death,  an 
unlucky  circumstance  happened,  by 
which  the  world  has  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss.  fie  Lad  written 
the  history  of  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
including  the  transactions  of  Europe 
during  the  very  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  period  of  that  prince’s 
reign.  The  work  was  long  and  la¬ 
borious,  and  some,  who  had  seen 

parts 
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parts  of  it,  have  assured  me  that  it 
was  superior  even  to  his  other  writ¬ 
ings.  Recollecting  that  he  had  two 
manuscripts  of  it,  one  of  them  per¬ 
fect  and  the  other  extremely  muti¬ 
lated  and  fearing  that  this  imperfect 
copy  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  ignorant  and  avaricious  book¬ 
seller,  he  gave  his  valet  de  ehambre 
the  key  of  his  escrutoir,  and  desiied 
him  to  burn  that  manuscript,  which 
he  described  to  him.  The  un¬ 
lucky  valet  burned  the  fair  copy, 
and  left  that  from  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  print. 

“  There  is  nothing  more  uncom¬ 
mon  than  to  see,  in  the  same  man, 
the  most  ardent  glow  of  genius,  the- 
utmost  liveliness  of  fancy,  united 
with  the  highest  degree  of  assiduity 
and  of  laboriousness.  'The  powers 
of  the  mind  seem  in  this  to  resemble 
those  of  the  body.  The  nice  and 
ingenious  hand  of  the  oculist  was 
never  made  to  heave  the  sledge  or  to 
till  the  ground.  In  Montesquieu, 
however,  both  these  talents  were 
eminently  conspicuous.  No  mail 

- — - 
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4f  -A  S  the  Irish  parliament  was  not 

_C\.  convened  by  Lord  Harqcurt 
till  October,  1773,  Lord  Cbarlemont 
spent  the  beginning,  and  spring  of 
this  year  in  London.  Much  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  his  literary 
friends  bjr  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk.  With  the  gentleman  last 
mentioned  he  had  formed  a  parti¬ 
cular  intimacy;  and  on  his  return  to 
Ireland  Mr.  Beauclcrk  corresponds! 
with  him  very  frequently.  I  shall 
-take  leave  to  give  seme  part  of  his 


,  Jdsq.  with  Lord  Chariernont . 

ever  possessed  a  more  lively,  a  more 
fanciful  genius.  No  man  was  ever 
more  laborious.  His  Esprit  des  Loix 
is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  more  read¬ 
ing  than  any  treatise  ever  yet  com¬ 
posed.  M.  de  Secondat,  son  to  the 
president,  has  now  in  his  possession 
forty  folio  volumes  in  his  father’s 
hand  writing,  which  are  nothing, 
more  than  the  common-place  books, 
from  whence  this  admirable  work 
was  extracted.  Montesquieu,  in¬ 
deed,  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
difficult  art  of  contracting  matter 
into  a  small  compass,  without  ren¬ 
dering  it  obscure,  more  perfectly, 
than  any  man  who  ever  wrote.  His 
Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Remains 
is  a  rare  instance  of  this  talent;  a 
book  in  which  there  is  more  matter: 
than  was  ever  before  crammed  toge¬ 
ther  in  so  small  a  space.  One  cir¬ 
cumstance  with  regard  to  this  last 
mentioned  treatise  has  olten  struck 
me,  as  a  sort  of  criterion  by  which, 
to  judge  of  the  materialness  of  a. 
book.  The  index  contains  nearly 
as  many  pages  as  the  work  itself.” 


x,  Esa.  with  Lord  Chaiilemont, 
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letters  to  Lord  Chariernont;  they 
are  not  many,  but  they  are  sufficient 
to  shew  the  warmth  of  Beauclerk’s 
attachment  to  him,  and  give  a  fa¬ 
vourable  portraiture  of  that  accom¬ 
plished  man’s  disposition  and  agree¬ 
able  talents.  If  they  did  not,  they 
should  find  no  place  here;  for  on 
what  principle  a  writer  can  think 
himself  justified  in  ransacking  the 
closets  of  the  dead,  and  dragging  to 
light  every  idle,  though  venial  foi¬ 
ble,  without  the  slightest  itspect  to 
the  feelings  of  friends,  of  relations, 

or 
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pr  female  delicacy,  I  have  yet  to 

learn. 


MY  DEAR  LORD, 


T 

JVTbswell  Hill, 
July  5,  1773. 


It  is  certainly  ordained  by  tate 
that  1  should  always  appear  in  a 
state  of  humiliation  before  you;  no¬ 
thing  else  could  have  prevented  me 
from  writing  to  you,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  thereby  to  keep  up  an  inter¬ 
course  with  one  for  whom  I  shall 
always  retain  the  greatest  and  ten- 
derest  regard;  lessening  in  some 
measure  the  greatest  of  all  human 
evils,  the  separation  from  those  we 
love;  but  that  insuperable  idleness, 
which  accompanies  me  t [Trough  life, 
which  not  only  prevents  me  from 
doing  what  I  ought,  but  likewise 
from  enjoying  my  greatest  pleasure, 
where  any  thing  is  to  be  done,  has 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  writing; 
but  if  I  obtain  your  pardon  this  time, 
I  will,  for  the  future,  mend  my 
manners,  and  try,  by  one  act  at  least, 
to  be  worthy  of  that  friendship  which 


you  have  honoured  me  with.  I  need 
not  assure,  you,  that  I  most  ardently 
ivish  to  visit  vou  this  summer  in 

j 

Ireland;  nothing  but  Lady  Di.’s  ill¬ 
ness  shall  prevent  me.  I  have  been 
but  once  at;  the  club  since  you  left 
England;  we  were  entertained,  as 
usual,  by  Dr. Goldsmith’s  absurdity. 
Mr.  V.  can  give  you  an  account  of 
it.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  intends 

*  i ,  • 

painting  your  picture  over  again,  so 
you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  for 
some  time;  it  is  true,  it  will  last  so 
much  the  longer,  but  then  you  may 
wait  these  ten  years  for  it.  Eimsley 
gave  me  a  commission  from  vou 
about  Mr.  Walpole's  frames  for 
prints,  which  is  perfectly  unintel¬ 
ligible:  1  wish  you  would  explain 
it,  and  it  shall  be  punctually  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  has  promised  me  a  pair  of  his 
new'  pheasants  for  you,  but  you  must 


wait  till  all  the  crowned  heads  in 
Europe  have  been  served  first. — I 
have  been  at  the  review  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  If  you  had  seen  it,  you 
would  have  owned,  that  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  be  a  King.  It  is 

true, - -  made  a  job  of  the  claret 

to - ,  who  furnished  the  first  ta¬ 

bles  with  vinegar,  under  that  deno¬ 
mination.  Char.es  Fox  said  that 
Lord  S — wich  should  have  been  im¬ 
peached;  what  an  abominable  world 
do  we  live  in,  that  there  should  not 
be  above  half  a  dozen  honest  men  in 
the  world,  and  that  one  of  those 
should  live  in  Ireland.  You  will, 
perhaps,  be  shocked  at  the  small 
portion  of  honesty  that  I  allot  to 
your  country  ;  but  a  sixth  part  is  as 
much  as  comes  to  its  share;  and, 
for  any  thing  I  know  to,  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  other  five  may  be  in  Ire¬ 
land  too,  tor  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  where  else  to  find  them.  Your 
philanthropy  engages  you  to  think 
well  of  the  greatest  part  of  man¬ 
kind;  but  every  year,  every  hour, 
adds  to  my  misanthropy,  and  I  have 
had  a  pretty  considerable  share  of  it, 
for  some  years  past.  Leave  your  par¬ 
liament  and  your  nation  to  shift  for 
itself,  and  consecrate  that  lime  to 
your  friends,  which  you  spend  in. 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  interest 
of  half  a  million  of  scoundrels.  Since, 
as  Pope  says, 

“  Life  can  little  else  supply, 

Than  just  to  Iook  about  us,  and  to  die.’* 

Do  not  let  us  lose  that  moment  that 
we  have,  but  let  us  enjoy  all  that 
can  be  enjoyed  in  this  world;  the 
pleasures  of  a  true  uninterrupted 
friendship. — Let  us  leave  this  island 
of  fog  and  i  equity,  and  sail  to  purer 
regions,  not  yet  quite  corrupted  by 
European  manners.  It  is  true,  you 
must  leave  behind  you  Marino,  and 
your  med  ds,  but  you  will  likewise 
leave  be. hind  you  the  S — s,  and 
•••  R — by’s 
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R — bys  of  this  place.  1  know  you 
will  say  you  can  do  all  this  without 
flying  to  the  other  pole,  by  shunning 
the  society  of  such  wretches;  but 
what  avails  it  to  me,  that  you  are 
the  very  man  I  could  wish,  when  I 
am  separated  from  you  by  sea  and 
land?  If  you  will  quit  Marino,  and 
sail  with  me,  I  will  fly  from  Al- 
mack’s,  though,  whatever  evil  I  may 
have  suffered  from  my  connection 
with  that  place,  I  shall  always  with 
gratitude  remember,  that  there  I 
fint  began  my  acquaintance  with 
you;  and  in  the  very  sincerity  of 
truth  I  can  say,  that  I  would  rather 
have  such  a  friend  as  you,  even  at 
three  hundred  miles  d  stance,  than 
both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  tor 
my  friends  in  London. — I  find  when 
I  have  once  begun  to  converse  with 
you,  I  cannot  leave  off;  yonjiave 
spoiled  me,  my  Lord,  and  must  take 
the  consequence  Why  should  for¬ 
tune  have,  placed  our  paltry  concerns 
in  two  different  islands  ?  if  we  could 
keep  them,  they  are  not  worth  one 
hour’s  conversation  at  Elmsly’s.  If 
life  is  good  for  any  thing,  it  is  only 
made  so  by  the  society  of  those 
whom  we  love.  At  all  events  I  will 
try  to  come  to  Ireland,  and  shall 
take  no  excuse  from  you,  for  not 
coming  early  in  the  winter  to  Lon¬ 
don.  The  club  exists  but  by  your 
presence;  the  flourishing  of  learned 
men  is  the  glory  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Vesey  will  tell  you,  that  our  club 
consists  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
worlcff  consequently  you  see  there  is 
a  good  and  patriotic  reason  for  you 
to  return  to  England  in  the  winter. 
Pray  make  my  best  respects  to  Lady 
Charlemont,  and  Miss  Hickman, 
and  tell  them  I  wish  they  were  at 
this  moment  sitting  at  the  door  of 
our  ale-house  in  Gerard-street, 
Relieve  me  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 
With  the  utmost  sincerity. 
Affectionately  vours, 

T.  Beauclerk. 


Adelphi, 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Nov.  20,  177% 

I  delayed  writing  to  you,  as  I  !  a  l 
flattered  myself  that  T  should  have 
been  able  to  have  paid  you  a  visit  at 
Dublin  before  this  time,  but  I  have 
been  prevented,  not  by  my  own  neg¬ 
ligence  and  indolence,  but  by  vm  .cm  • 
matters. — I  am  rejoiced  to  find  by 
your  letter  that  Lady  C.  is  as  you; 
wish.  I  have  }et  remaining  so  much 
benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  to 
wish,  that  there  may  be  a  son  of 
your’s,  educated  by  you,  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  mankind  ought  to  be. — 
Goldsmith  the  other  day  put  a  para¬ 
graph  into  the  newspapers,  in  praise 
of  Lord  Mayor  Townshend.  The 
same  night  we  happened  to  sit  next 
to  Lord  Shelburne,  at  Drury  Lane; 

I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the 
paragraph  to  him:  he  said  to  Gold¬ 
smith  that  he  hoped  that  he  had 
mentioned  nothing  about  Malagrida 
in  it.  “  Do  you  know',”  answered 
Goldsmith,  that  I  never  could  con¬ 
ceive  the  reason  why  they  call  you 
Malagrida,  for  Malagrida  was  a  very 
good  sort  of  man.”  You  see  plainly, 
what  he  meant  to  say,  but  that  happy 
turn  of  expression  is-  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self.  Mr.  Walpole  says,  that  this  story 
is  a  picture  of  Goldsmith’s  whole  life. 
Johnson  has  been  confined  for  some 
weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Sky;  we  hear 
that  he  was  obliged  to  swim  over 
to  the  main  land,  taking  hold  of  a 
cow’s  tail.  Re  that  as  it  may,  Lady 
Di.  has  promised  to  make  a  drawing 
of  it.  Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miser¬ 
able  decay;  unless  you  come,  and 
relieve  it,  it  will  certainly  expire. 
Would  you  imagine  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  extremely  anxious  to  be 
a  member  of  A1  mack's  ?  You  see 
what  noble  ambition  will  make  a 
man  attempt.  That  den  is  not  yet 
opened,  consequently  1  have  not  been 
there;  so  for  the  present  l  am  dear 
upon  that  score.  I  suppose  your 
confounded  IriSh  politics  take  up 

your 
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jyour  whole  attention  at  present.  If 
i they  could  but  have  obtained  the  ab¬ 
sentee  tax,  the  Irish  parliament 
would  have  been  perfect.  They 
j  would  have  voted  theiusplves  out  of 
! parliament,  and  lessened  their  estates 
tone  half  ot  the  value.  This  is  pa- 
1 1 riotism  with  a  vengeance. — I  have 
*  heaid  nothing  ot  your  peacock’s  eggs. 

The  Duke  of  N - d  tells  me,  that 

if  they  are  put  into  tallow,  or  butter, 
j  they  will  never  hatch.  I  mention 
s  this  to  you  as  worthy  ot  your  notice. 

I  Mr.  Walpole  promised  me  to  send 
I  you  a  drawing  of  his  frames,  but  he 
;  has  been  so  much  engaged  with 
Lord  Orford’s  affairs,  that  he  has 
probably  forgot  it.  There  is  no- 
i  thing  new  at  present  in- the  literary 
|  world.  Mr.  Jones,  of  our  club,  is 
;  going  to  publish  an  account,  in  La- 
i  tin,  of  the  eastern  poetry,  with  ex- 
i  tracts  translated  verbatim  in  verse, 
i  I  will  order  Elmsly  to  send  it  to  you 
i  when  it  comes  out;  1  fancy  it  will 
i  be  a  very  pretty  book.  Goldsmith 
j  has  written  a  prologue  for  Mrs. 

!  Yates,  which  she  spoke  this  evening 
before  the  opera.  It  is  very  good. 
You  will  see  it  soon  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers,  otherwise  I  would  send  it  to 
you.  I  hope-  to  hear  in  your  next 
letter  that  you  have  fixed  your  time 
for  returning  to  England.  We  can¬ 
not  do  without  you.  If  you  do  not 
come  here,  I  will  bring  all  the  club 
over  to  Ireland  to  live  with  you,  and 
that  will  drive  you  here  in  your  own 
defence.  Johnson  shall  spoil  your 
books,  Goldsmith  pull  your  flowers, 
and  Boswell  talk  to  you ;  stay  then 
if  you  can.  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord. 
Pray  make  my  best  compliments  to 
Lady  Charlemont. 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  sincerely, 
And  affectionately  your’s, 

T.  Beauclerk. 

>IY  DEAR  LORD, 

Enclosed  I  send  you  the  drawing 
of  Mr.  Walpole’s  frames;  which  I 
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did  not  receive  till  last  nierht.  I 
hope  you  received  a  letter  from  me 
some  time  ago;  I  mention  this,  that 
I  may  not  appear  worse  than  I  am, 
and  likewise  to  hint  to  you,  that 
when  yon  receive  this,  you  will  be 
two  letters  in  my  debt.  I  hope  your 
parliament  has  finished  all  its  ab¬ 
surdities,  and  that  you  will  be  at  lei¬ 
sure  to  come'  over  here  to  attend 
your  club,  where  you  will  do  much 
more  good  than  all  the  patriots  in 
the  world  ever  did  to  any  body,  viz. 
you  will  make  very  many  of  your 
friends  extremely  happy  ;  and  you 
know  Goldsmith  has  informed  us 
that  no  form  of  government  ever 
contributed  either  to  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  any  one.- — I  saw  a  letter 
from  Foote,  with  an  account  of  an 
Irish  tragedy;  the  subject  is  Man¬ 
lius,  and  the  last  speech'  which  he 
makes  when  he  is  pushed  off  front 
theTarpeian  Rock,  is,  “  Sweet  Jesus, 
where  am  I  going?”  Pray  send  me 
word  if  this  is  true.  We  have  a 
new  comedy  here,  which  is' good  for 
nothing;  bad  as  it  is,  however,  it 
succeeds  very  well,  and  has  almost 
killed  Goldsmith  with  envy.  I  have 
no  news,  either  literary  or  political, 
to  send  you.  Every  body,  except 
mvseif,  and  about  a  million  of  vul- 
gars,  are  in  the  country.  [  am 
closely  confined,  as  Lady  Di.  expects 
to  be  so  every  hour. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Very  sincerely  and 
Affect  ion  at  el  y  yOu  r’s, 

Adel  phi,  T.  Beauclerk. 

Dec.  2-1,  177  V 

MY  DEAR  LORD, 

I  have  this  moment  received  your 
letter,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
happy  it  has  made  me,  by  informing 
me  that  Lady  Charlemont  is  well, 
and  yourself  so  much  better.  I  can 
now  give  you  a  better  reason  for  not 
writing  sooner  to  you,  than  for  any 
other  thing  that  I  ever  did  in  my 

life. 
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life.  When  Sir  Charles  Bingham 
came  from  Ireland,  I,  as  vou  may 
easily  imagine,  immediately  inquired 
after  you;  he  told  me  that  you  were 
very  well,  but  in  great  affliction, 
having  just  lost  your  child.  You 
cannot  conceive  how  I  was  shocked 
with  this  news;  not  only  by  consi¬ 
dering  what  you  suffered  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  but  recollected  that  a  foolish 
letter  of  mine,  laughing  at  your  Irish 
politics,  would  arrive  just  at  that 
point  of  time.  A  bad.  joke  at  any 
time  is  a  bad  thing;  but  when  any 
attempt  at  pleasantry  happens,  at  a 
moment  that  a  person  is  in  great 
affliction,  it  certainly  is  the  most  odi¬ 
ous  thing  in  the  world.  I  could  not 
write  to  you  to  comfort  you;  you 
will  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  I 
did  not  write  at  all.  I  must  now 
entreat  you  to  lay  aside  your  politics 
for  some  time,  and  to  consider  that 
the  taking  care  of  your  health  is  one 
of  the  most  public-spirited  things 
you  can  do;  for,  notwithstanding 
your  vapour  about  Ireland,  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  very  well  spare 
one  honest  man  ---Our  politicians, 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  are  all 
asleep;  but  I  hear  they  are  to  be 
awakened  next  Monday,  bya  printer, 
who  is  ordered  to  attend  the  bar  of 
the  House,  for  having  abused  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  passed  a  vote,  that  Sir  Fletch¬ 
er’s  character  is  immaculate,  and 
will  most  certainly  punish  the  printer 
very  severely,  if  a  trifling  circum¬ 
stance  does  not  prevent  them,  viz. 
that  the  printer  should,  as  he  most 
probably  will,  refuse  to  attend. — 
Our  club  has  dwindled  away  to  no¬ 
thing.  Nobody  attends  but  Mr. 
Chambers,  and  he  is  going  to  the 
East  Indies.  Sir  Joshua  and  Gold¬ 
smith  have  got  into  such  a  round  of 
pleasures,  that  they  have  no  time. — 
In  my  next  I  will  send  you  a  long 
his:©ry  of  ail  oik  friends,  and  parti¬ 


cularly  an  account  how  twelve  thotn 
sand  pounds  may  be  paid  without 
advancing  one  single  shilling.  This 
is  certainly  very  convenient,  and  if 
you  can  get  rid  of  all  your  feeling 
and  morality  before  my  next  letter 
arrives,  you  may  put  if  in  practice, 
ns  probably  it  has  not  yet  been  intro* 
duced  into  Ireland. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 

Adelphi,  T.  BeaucLZKK, 

Feb.  12,  1774. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, 

That  it  was  my  full  intention  to 
visit  you  in  Ireland, rand  that  it  still 
remains  so,  is  as  true,  as  that  I  love 
and  esteem  you  more  than  any  man 
upon  this  earth;  but  various  acci¬ 
dents  have  hitherto  hindered  rue, 
the  last  of  which  has  been  a  violent! 
illness,  which  obliges  rue  to  a  con¬ 
stant  attendance  on  Doctor  Turton; 
but,  in  spite  of  him,  or  nature  itself, 
I  will  very  soon  pay  you  a  visit. 
Business,  it  is  true,  I  have  none  to 
keep  me  here;  but  you  forget  that  I 
have  business  in  Lancashire,  and 
that  I  must  p' o  there,  when  I  come 
to  you.  Now  yon  will  please  to  re¬ 
collect,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  I  so  entirely  hate  as  businsss 
of  any  kind,  and  that  !  pay  you  the 
greatest  compliment  I  can  do,  when 
I  risque  the.  meeting  with  my  own 
confounded  affairs,  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you;  but  this 

I  am  resolved  to  do. — The  D - is 

quite  a  new  acquaintance;  he  says 
he  is  a  scholar,  and  1  believed  him 
to  be  so.  He  seemed  a  good-natured 
man,  and  a  man  of  parts,  and  one 
proof  I  am  sure  he  gave  of  his  un¬ 
derstanding,  by  expressing  a  strong 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  you- 
I  had  recollection  enough,  however, 
not  to  give  him  a  letter  to  you,  as  T 
suspect  that  a  certain  tiling,  called 
politics,  might  be  the  cause  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  you,  particularly  ns 

lie 
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he  told  me  that  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Rigby’s.  And  if  the  old 
proverb  is  true,  Noscitur  a  Socio, 
I  guessed  that  he  was  not  a  man 
after  your  own  heart.  Why  should 
you  be  vexed  to  find  that  mankind 
are  fools  and  knaves  ?  I  have  known 
it  so  long,  that  every  fresh  instance 
of  it  amuses  me,  provided  it  does  not 
immediately  affect  my  friends  or 
myself.  Politicians  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  much  greater  rogues  than 
other  people;  and  as  their  actions 
affect,  in  general,  private  persons 
less  than  other  kinds  of  villany  do, 
I  cannot  find  that  I  am  so  angry 
with  them.  It  is  true  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  men,  in  both  countries,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  are,  I  believe,  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt,  abandoned  people  in  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  now  that  I  am  upon  this 
worthy  subject  of  human  nature,  I 
will  inform  you  of  a  few  particulars 
relating  to  the  discovery  of  Ota- 
heite,  which  Dr.  Hawkesworih  said 
placed  the  King  above  all  the  con¬ 
querors  in  the  world ;  and  if  the 
glory  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  mis¬ 
chief,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
not  right.  When  Wallis  tirst  an¬ 
chored  off  the  island  two  natives 
came  along  side  of  the  ship,  without 
fear  or  distrust,  to  barter  their  goods 
with  our  people.  A  man,  called  the 
boat-keeper,  who  was  in  a  boat  that 
was  tied  to  the  ship,  attempted  to 
get  the  things  from  them  without 
payment.  The  savages  resisted,  and 
he  struck  one  of  them  with  the  boat¬ 
hook,  upon  which  they  immediately 
paddled  away.  In  the  morning 
great  numbers  came  in  canoes  of  all 
sizes  abon?  the  ship.  They  behaved, 
however,  in  the  most  peaceable  man¬ 
ner,  still  offering  to  exchange  their 
Commodities  for  any  thing  that  they 
could  obtain  from  us.  The  same 
trick  was  played  by  attempting  to 
take  away  their  things  by  force. 
This  enraged  them,  and  they  had 


come  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
with  such  weapons  as  they  had; 
they  immediately  began  to  fling 
stones,  one  of  which  went  into  the 
cabin  window.  Wallis,  on  this,  or¬ 
dered  that  the  guns  loaded  with 
grape  shot,  should  be  fired ;  this, 
you  may  imagine,  immediately  dis¬ 
persed  them  Some  were  drowned, 
many  killed,  and  some  few  got  on 
shore,  where  numbers  of  the  natives 
were  assembled.  Wallis  then  or¬ 
dered  the  great  guns  to  be  played, 
according  to  his  phrase,  upon  them. 
Th  is  drove  them  off ;  when  he  still 
ordered  the  same  pastime  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  in  order  to  convince  them,’ 
as  he  says,  that  our  arms  could  reach 
them  at  such  a  distance.  If  you 
add  to  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
all  these  islands  are  eat  up  with  vile 
disorders,  you  will  find  that  men 
may  be  much  worse  employed,  than 
by  doing  the  dipt  it  st  job  that  ever 
was  undertaken  by  the  lowest  of  our 
clerk -ministers.  These  particulars 
I  had  from  a  man  who  went  the  last 
voyage,  and  had  them  from  the  gun¬ 
ner  of  Wallis's  ship.  We  have  one 
of  the  natives  here  who  was  wounded 
in  that  infernal  massacre. — There  is 
another  curiosity  here,  Mr.  Bruce. 
His  drawings  are  the  most  beautiful 
things  you  ever  saw,  and  his  adven¬ 
tures  more  wonderful  than  those  of 
Sin-bad  the  sailor,  and  perhaps  as 
true.  I  am  much  more  afflicted  with 
the  account  you  send  me  of  your 
health,  than  l  am  at  the  corruption 
of  your  mihisters ;  I  always  hated 
politics,  and  I  now  hate  them  ten 
times  worse,  as  1  have  reason  to- 
think,  that  they  contribute  towards 
your  ill  health.  You  do  me  great 
justice  in  thinking  that  whatever 
concerns  you  must  interest  me,  but 
as  I  wish  you  most  sincerely  to  be 
perfectly  happy,  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  the  villaneus  proceedings 
of  others  should  make  you  miser- 

able; 
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pble;  for,  in  that  case,  undoubtedly 
you  will  never  be  happy. — Charles 
Fox  is  a  member  at  the  Turk’s 
Head,  but  not  till  he  was  a  patriot, 
and  you  know  if  one  repents,  &c. — 
There  is  nothing  new,  but  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Retaliation,  which  you  cer¬ 
tainly  have  seen.  Pray  tell  Lady 


Charlemont  from  me,  that  I  desire 
she  may  keep  you  from  politics,  as 
they  do  children  from  sweetmeats 
that  make  them  sick. 

Relieve  me  to  be,  See. 

T.  Beau  clerk. 

Muswell  Hill,  Summer  Quarters, 

July  13,  1774. 


%  ;  .  >  ■  .  „•  , 
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BUT  Lord  Charlemont’s  valua¬ 
ble  life  now  drew  rapidly  to 
a  close.  He  had  attended  constant  y 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Union,  and  the 
temporary  defeat  of  that  measure 
had  given  him  some  transient  spi¬ 
rits.  .  Rut  his  health  declined  every 
hour.  His  appetite  had  almost 
ceased,  his  limbs  swelled,  and  it  was 
evident  to  his  family,  and  his  triends, 
that  he  could  not  long  survive.  He 
was  visited  in  this  his  last  illness,  by 
his  numerous  acquaintance,  till  his 
strength  more  and  more  exhausted, 
rendered  him  incapable  of  seeing 
but  very  few.  One  ot  the  persons 
whom,  I  believe,  he  last  saw,  was 
Baron  Metge;  a  gentleman  whom, 
through  life,  he  highly  valued,  and 
who  was  most-  cordially  attached  to 
him.  At  last,  for  some  days  -pre¬ 
vious  tohis  dissolution,  he  sunk  into  a 
species  of  stupor,  Consatiguineus  let/d 
sopor ,  to  make  use  of  the  words  of 
one  of  the  respectable  physicians 
who  attended  him..  He  at  length 
expired  at  Chariemont  House,  Dub¬ 
lin,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1/99, 
‘and  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  his 
funeral  should  be  public;  but,  after 
6ome  consultation,  his  remains  were 
conveved -to  Armagh,  and  interred 


in  the  family  vault  in  that  ancient 
cathedral.  Though  it  vas  agreed 
on  that  the  funeral  should  be.strictly 
private,  it  was  most  numerously  at¬ 
tended.  The  burial  service  was 
read  by  the  Lord  Primate,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Armagh, 

Among  his  papers  is  the  following: 

MY  OWN  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  the  h-udv  of 

JAMES,  EARL  OF  CHARLEMONT, 
A  sincere,  zealous,  and  active  friend 
To  his  Country. 

Let  his  posterity  imitate  him  in  that  alone, 
And  forget 
His  manifold  errors. 

“  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  lo  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  reader,  the  public,  and 
much  of  the  private,  history  of  Lord 
Charlemont.  To  write  the  life  of 
such  a  man  may  be,  perhaps,  .im¬ 
partially  .considered,  as  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  Though  engaged 
much,  and  acting  the  most  honour¬ 
able  part  m  political  life,  he  could/ 
not  be  strictly  called  a  sxates-man; 
though  a  member  of  an  ancient  de¬ 
liberative  assembly,  he  was  .  not  an 
orator;  though  possessed  of  the 
purest'  taste,  and  distinguished  by 
many  literary  performances,  which 
do  honour  to  his  memory,  he  can¬ 
not,  .without  a  violation  of  historical 

truth. 
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j  truth,  he  entitled  to  the  name  of  an 
I  eminent  author;  and  though  the 
dist  ngnished  leader  of  many  gallant 
bands,  he  will  find  no  place  among 
!  the  conquerors  or  desolators  of  man¬ 
kind.  Nil  honim.  But  he  was  better 
than  all  this.  He  was,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  an  excellent  man. 
Of  morals  unstained,  of  mind,  of 
manners,  the  most  elegant.  He  was 
not  only  such  a  tine  gentleman  as  Ad¬ 
dison  has  sketched  with  a  happy  pen¬ 
cil,  but  passed  tar  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  character.  He  was,  with  some 
allowance  for  those  slight  errors 
which  adhere  to  the  best  disposi¬ 
tions,  a  patriot  of  the  justest  views, 
who  kept  his  loyalty  and  his  zeal  in 
the  most  perfect  unison.  His  sole 
object  seemed  to  have  been  the  good 
and  melioration  of  his  country.  To 
a  certain  degree  he  obtained  that  ob¬ 
ject.  He  obtained  a  triumph  over 
the  ancient  prejudices,  and  ancient 
policy  which  held  the  legislature  of 
this  country  in  thraldom.  He  in¬ 
deed  lived  long  enough  to  see  that 
triumph  idly,  aod  ungratefully  de¬ 
preciated.  But  his  laurels  are  not 
the  less  glorious.  »  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  all  pacific;  and  if  many  a 
venal  statesman,  or  those  who  were 
interested  in  confusion,  secretly  la¬ 
mented  that  they  were  so,  I  am  well 
aware  that  many  a  reader  also,  will 
consider  the  pages  which  record 
such  laurels  as  cold,  vapid,  and  un¬ 
interesting. 

8ed  magis  pugnas,  et  exactos  tyrannos, 

Densum  humeris,  bibit  aure  vulgus. 

**  But  if  ever  the  rage  for  war  can 
be  satiated,  the  period  on  whic  h  we 
have  fallen  would,  I  think,  abun¬ 
dantly  satisfy  the  most  wretched 
avidity  in  that  respect;  and  the 
change  of  dethroned  or  exiled  mo- 
narchs  has  been  so  frequent,  t hat 
these  humble  memoirs  may  have  a 
chance  of  being  read,  even  from  the 

J811. 


difference  of  scene  which  they  pre¬ 
sent  to  those  who  cast  their  wearied 
eyes  over  the  desolated  continent. of 
Europe.  The  scene,  however,  so 
presented,  is  not  only  not  exempt 
from  the  general  agency  of  human 
misery,  for  what  place  is  so?  but  it 
partakes  at  one  period  of.  those  bor- 
lors  which  have  given  such  a  pre¬ 
eminence  in  calamity  to  the  present 
epocha  in  society.  That  it  did  not 
aboundin  more,  and  that  at  an  early 
period  in  Lord  Cbarlemont’s  political 
life,  it  was  not  hurried  into  a  contest 
of  a  different  nature  from  that  of 
1/98,  may  surely,  without  any 
str  lined  eulogy,  be  attributed  to 
him;  and/ir  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated,  the  moderation  and  gbod 
sense  of  those  who  acted  with  him. 
For  such  wise  and  healing  conduct, 
slightly  discoloured  as  it  might  be 
with  occasional  imperfections,  his 
memory  is  entitled  to  just  and  last¬ 
ing  ptaise. — With  regard  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  question,  on  which,  and  as  I 
think,  most  unhappily  Parliament 
is  yet  so  divided.  Lord  Charlemont, 
in  1798,  voted  against  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  it  is  evident, 
from  bis  letters  in  1795,  that  he  had 
not  then  relinquished  his  former  sen¬ 
timents.  Some  time  after  (I  know 
not  the  precise  period)  they  under¬ 
went  some  change,  but,  in  truth,  he 
never  altogether  abandoned  them. 
But  that  he  truly  loved  all  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  that  he  always  felt  for  the 
degraded  situation  of  the  Catholics, 
and  early  in  lif  wished  to  change  it, 
cannot  be  controverted.  He  rose 
above  ancient  prejudice,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  former  days,  when  he  culti¬ 
vated  such  feelings  for  the  murder 
of  his  ancestor  Lord  Charlemont,  in 
Kill,  was  often  present  to  his  mind, 
but  it  neither  obscured  his  intellect 
nor  extinguished  his  benevolence. 
To  punish  the  living  for  the  mis- 
C  deeds 
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deeds  of  those  who  had  been  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  half  in  their  grave?,  and 
such  misdeeds  basely  amplified,  was, 
he  thought,  a  policy  peculiarly  hu¬ 
miliating  to  the  understandings  of 
those  who  practised  it.  Such  vul¬ 
garity  of  sentiment  he  could  not  in¬ 
dulge  in.  But  the  liberty  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  his  country  were  his  ob¬ 
jects  and  as  he  saw  that  they  could 
not  be  obtained  but  partially,  with¬ 
out  a  general  union  of  Irishmen,  his 
ruling  passion,  even  in  death,  not 
withered,  but  regulated  by  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  much  reflexion,  led 
him  to  some  dereliction  of  early  opi¬ 
nions,  and  the  experiment  of  a  novel 
policy. 

Lord  Charlemont  co-operated  of¬ 
ten,  indeed  generally,  with  those 
who  acted  as  a  party,  and  professed 
that  they  did  so ;  a  party  founded 
on  common  principles,  and  those 
principles  congenial  to  the  common 
interest.  A  party  pursuing  such  a 
system  is  necessary  in  our  form  of 
government,  and  is  to  he  applauded. 
JBut  let  us  not  panegyrize  or  expect 
too  much  The  more  ignoble  mo¬ 
tives  of  human  action  often  inter¬ 
mingle  themselves  with  the  pursuits 
of  every  party,  and  how  often  is  a 
debate  brought  forward,  or  a  ques¬ 
tion  opposed,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
gratifying  the  spleen  or  humour  of 
the  day  ?  Plus  sttmacho  quarn  con- 
silio  dedit ,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
device  of  too  many  oppositions,  and 
it  is  not  less  ungenerous  than  un¬ 
wise,  tor  it  not  only  injures  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  but  eventually 
proves  the  source  of  embarrassing 
and  most  awkward  personal  moles¬ 
tation  when  they  come  into  office, 
as  it  furnishes  their  adversaries  uith 
such  copious  and  inconvenient  re¬ 
collections.  Jn  truth,  to  hear  fome 
leaders  of  opposition  talk,  one  would 
imagine,  that  they  never  meant  to 
come  into  power  j  and  when,  they  are 


in  power  so  dissimilar  is  their  lan¬ 
guage,  that  they  never  were  once  out 
of  it.  To  all  such  leaders  Lor  Charle* 
mont  never  belonged.  Whatever 
his  accidental,  or  necessary  co-ope¬ 
ration,  liis  party  was  only  that  of  hie 
country,  and  if,  in  his  Parliamentary 
conduct,  there  was  any  particular 
defect,  it  arose  merely  from  that  jea¬ 
lousy,  which,  certainly,  not  only  tire 
constitution  abstractedly,  but  the 
situation  of  his  country  too  often 
demanded ;  a  jealousy,  however, 
which  in  some  few  instances,  might 
be  said  to  have  extended  too  far,  and 
without  that  necessary  allowance  for 
human  dealings,  which  our  lament¬ 
able  nature  so  frequently  requires. 
Nothing  could  be  more  just  or  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  Ireland, 
than  the  observation  of  Mr.  Fox,  in 
his  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont. 

That  country  can  never  pros¬ 
per,  where  what  should  be  the  am¬ 
bition  of  men  of  honour,  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  disgrace.” 

“  It  was  sadly  exemplified  is  Ire¬ 
land.  Had  those  who  enjoyed  and 
deserved  public  confidence  taken  of¬ 
fice  in  defiance  of  popular  prejudice, 
their  disinterestedness  might  have 
gradually  -worn  out  that  prejudice, 
and  by  adding  public  opinion  to  tlvc 
weight  of  their  own  character,  out¬ 
balanced  mere,  ministerial  .authority 
on  many  an  important  topic.  That 
he  did  not  speak  in  parliament,  or  ia 
public,  Lord  Charlemont  always  la¬ 
mented  It  is  sorely  not  neefcssary, 
though  some  writers  have  thought  it 
so,  to  make  an  apology  for  that 
which  can  require  none,  and  intro¬ 
duce  a  crowd  of  splendid  names, 
Addison,  Prior,  Soame  Jerry  ns,  and 
others,  to  keep,  accord  ng  to  a  trite 
phrase,  any  senator  in  countenance, 
who  never  deln  ered  his  sentiments  in 
parliament,  l  ire  talent  of  public 
speaking  is  a  peculiar  gift,  and  what¬ 
ever  LordChe*terfield  may  my  on  the 
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subject,  though  practice  will  cer¬ 
tainly  improve  such  a  faculty,  na 
ture  must  bestow  it,  as  much  as  any 
other  endowment  of  the  mind.  In 
private  conversation  Lord  Charle- 
mont  was  above  most  men.  No 
one  could  speak  with  more  ease,  pu 
rity,  and  perspicuity.  But  they  who 
imagine  that  those  persons  who  so 
excel,  would  equally  excel  in  public, 
adopt  a  very  erroneous  opinion.  Col¬ 
loquial  powers  are,  in  truth,  so  to¬ 
tally  distinct,  that  he  who  is  highly 
gifted  with  such,  and  has  long  exer¬ 
cised  them  apart  from  politics*  will 
find  it  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
at  a  certain  period  ot  life,  to  catch 
the  tone  and  style  of  public  speak¬ 
ing.  Even  at  the  academy,  where 
he  might  have  been  said  to  be  at 
home.  Lord  Charlemont  could  not 
deliver  any  thing  that  had  the  serm 
blance  of  a  speech,  or  an  harangue, 
without  being  totally  disconcerted. 
But  he  was  then  far  from  young. 
Had  he  in  earlier  life  persevered  in 
his  efforts  as  a  public  speaker,  I 
make  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  an  excellent  one.  That  he  was 
alive  to  qvery  nobler  feeling  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  has  been  amply  shewn.  His 
sensibility,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  led 
him  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  and 
polite  literature  in  all  its  branches. 
Hence  his  communication  with  every 
erudite,  or  lettered  man,  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  Marquis  Maffei  in 
Italy,  Prince  Czartoryski  in  Poland, 
St.  Palaye,  Nivernois,  Montesquieu, 
and  the  Comte  de  Caylus  in  France. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  some  of 
the  Scotch  literati;  but  I  am  not  en¬ 
abled  to  particularize  them.  The 
men  of  science  and  genius  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  whom  he  was  known,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Of  his 
countrymen  who  resided  altogether 
in  Ireland,  Dr.  Leland,  that  excellent 
scholar,  mentions  his  Lordship  as 
his  first  and  early  patron,  and  their 


intercourse  was  liberal  and  frequent; 
many  others  might  be  adduced,  at 
have  been  so,  in  the  course  of 
this  work.  I  believe  that  few  in* 
stances  occur  of  any  one  so  engaged 
in  public  life,  as  for  more  than  rorty 
years  he  was,  who  paid  such  unre¬ 
mitting  attention  to  letter-. 

In  painting,  sculpture,  and  above 
all  i.n  architecture,  his  taste  and 
knowledge  were  discriminating  and 
profound  Yet  his  modesty  and  uni* 
form  desire  to  assist  ingenuous  merit 
were  no  ways  inferior  1  h'-  lat© 
Dr.  Quin,  who  was  liimstlf  an  ex¬ 
cellent  judge  of  the  line  arts,  used 
to  say,  that  he  had  just  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Loid  Charlemont  himself 
planned  the  temple  at  Marino,  and 
resigned  the  credit  of  it  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Chambers.  There  was  scarce  y 
a  contemporary  artist  of  any  merit 
whom  he  did  not  know;  and  many 
of  them,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their 
lives,  he  patronized.  Athenian  Stuart, 
as  he  was  called,  he  lived  in  entire 
intimacy  with,  as  well  as  with  Ho¬ 
garth.  Various,  are  the  letters  from 
per  ons  abroad,  the  Abbe  Granr,  so 
weli  known  formerly  to  thfe  English, 
at  Rome,  and  others,  recommending 
young  artists  to  his  attention.  He 
was,  in  tytuh,  an  unostentatious 
Mecenas,  and  his  fortune,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  was  considerably  im¬ 
paired-  by  his  attachment  to,  and  en¬ 
couragement  of,  the  fine  arts.  Men 
of  scientific  pursuits  wars*,  also  che¬ 
rished  by  him;,  S»r  Joseph  Banks 
particularly,  who  was  highly  valued 
by,  and  very  dear  to  him. 

i(  It  may  be  pc  per  t o  mention, 
that  Lord  Charlemont  speaks  iu  the 
warmest  terms  of  Mr.  Boyd’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Dante,  as  ‘  one  of  the  best 
poetical  translations  in  our  language, 
and  which  is  only  prevented  from 
being  a  real  translation,  by  the  con¬ 
stant  uniformity  of  its  merit.’  It 
jfirsf  induced  him  t@  give  3  version 
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of  Dante,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  all 
his  translations,  he  speaks  with  the 
most  engaging  modesty  and  diffi¬ 
dence.— Ot  Mr.  Roscoe,  whom  he 
highly  recommends,  he  adds,  4  his 
translations  make  me  blush  for 
mine.  Yet  I  must  say,  that,  ex¬ 
cellent  as  they  are,  they  share  in 
the  glorious  fault  of  being  too  poeti¬ 
cal  ;  and  the  latitude  he  has  al¬ 
lowed  himself,  rendered  this  part 
of  his  labours,  to  me  at  least,  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  by  lessening 
that  resemblance  to  his  originals, 
which  I  must  persevere  in  thinking 
the  first  o-bject  of  translation.’ 

“  As  to  his  domestic  character, 
without  the  predominating  excel¬ 
lence  of  which,  all  the  ornaments 
which  literature  or  manners  can  be¬ 
stow  are  of  diminished  lustre,  he 
was  an  indulgent  father,  a  tender 
husband,  a  generous  and  kind  mas¬ 
ter,  an  ardent  sincere  friend.  To 
intrude  on  the  private  concerns  of 
any  family  would  be  indelicate ; 
but,  were  it  so  permitted,  his  disin¬ 
terestedness  as  a  relation  might  be 
shewn  in  the  most  favourable  point 
ot  view.  Sometimes,  not  frequently, 
he  was  irritable,  but  easily  appeased. 
That  in  liability  shewed  itself  more 
in  the  House  ot  Commons,  than 
any  other  place  whatever.  Among 
the  country  gentlemen  he  had  nu¬ 
merous  friends,  and  very  general 
influence.  To  the  freedom  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  he  had  every  respect  ; 
but,  if  some  of  those  gentlemen,  as 
was  now  and  then  the  case,  took  ^ 
part  in  debate,  or  voted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  he  had  res-son  to  imagine 
wa<  directed  by  oblique  motives, 
they  were  certain,  if  they  met  with 
him  in  the  lobby,  of  encountering  a 
tolerably  sharp  reprimand.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was,  he  used  to  say,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  sustained  by  the  county  mem¬ 
bers  j  and  when  such  men  relin¬ 


quished  their  independence,  they  re¬ 
linquished  every  thing.  But  his  an¬ 
ger  was  not  often  displayed ;  and  so 
transient,  that  it  could  not  be  said 
to  derogate  from  that  suavity  of 
manners  which  so  eminently  cha¬ 
racterized  him.  From  some  pre¬ 
judices,  or  dislikes^  he  was  not  free. 
Whence  it  arose,  I  know  not,  but 
he  had,  through  life,  almost  a  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  French.  Of  his 
friend,  the  Due  de  Nivernois,  he 
would,  after  speaking  highly  of  him, 
generally  add,  *  But  he  is  not  a 
Frenchman,  he  is  an  Italian.’  This, 
however,  was  the  overflowing  of 
mere  conversation,  and  far  remote 
from  any  illiberally,  which  could 
warp  his  judgment  in  essential  mat¬ 
ters,  either  as  to  literature  or  mo¬ 
rals.  He  highly  esteemed  several 
of  the  French  nobility;  and  never 
mentioned  the  old,  generous  Mare- 
chal  de  Biron  without  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm.  In  the  lighter  species 
of  poetry,  and  memoir  writing,  he 
considered  the  French  as  excelling 
all  others.  But  their  graver  poets 
were  not  equally  the  objects  of  his 
admiration.  Altogether,  their  lite¬ 
rary  character,  and  the  romantic 
courtesy,  and  high  honour,  which 
in  the  superior  classes  were  so  often 
blended  with  that  character,  pecu¬ 
liarly  engaged,  and  even  fascinated 
his  attention.  But  the  general  mass 
ot  Frenchmen  he  was  not  attached 
to.  -His  life,  when  in  Dublin,  and 
not  engaged  by  the  volunteers,  was 
extremely  uniform.  He  was  on 
horseback  every  morning,  and  af¬ 
terwards  employed  in  various  busi¬ 
ness  till  about  one  o’clock ;  at  that 
time,  or  soon  after,  he  went  to  his 
library,  and  remained  there  till 
almost  dinner  time.  His  iriends 
had  then  constant  access  to  him; 
and,  considering  the  frequent  inter¬ 
ruption  of  visitors,  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  surprise  that  he  was  enabled 
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j  to  write  so  much  as  he  did.  But  it 
|  is  a  proof  that  not  one  moment  of 
liis  time  was  unemployed.  When 
parliament  was  sitting,  he  regularly 
attended  his  duty  there;  and  as  the 
Lords,  if  not  detained  by  particu¬ 
larly  important  business,  rose  ra¬ 
ther  early,  he  was  to  be  met  every 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where,  from  long  usage,  he  was 
almost  regarded  as  a  member.  Those 
who  have  sat  next  to  him,  during  a 
debate,  cannot  forget  the  vivacity 
and  justness  of  his  remarks,  on  the 
different  speakers.  As  president  of 
the  academy,  he  equally  attended 
their  meetings ;  and  when  his  health 
was  interrupted,  the  academy,  from 
their  respect  to  him,  adjourned  their 
sittings  to  Chariemont  House.  At 
home,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa 
rniiy  tie  enjoyed  domestic  society, 
with  tranquil,  unruffled  satisfaction 
and  pleasure.  From  continued  study 
during  part  of  his  life,  his  eyes  had 
^suffered  irreparable  injury,  and,  on 
that  account,  some  One  of  bis  fa¬ 
mily  constantly  read  to  him  every 
evening  which  was  not  given  to 
-mixed  company.  :* 

“  As  to  his  person,  Lord  Charle- 
mont  was  of  the  middle  size,  or 
rather  above  it;  but  he  stooped 
considerably,  especially  towards: the 
latter  part  of  his  life  ;  the  effect,  T 
-believe,  of  ill  health,  When  he 
appeared  with  his  blue  ribband,  and 
in  full  dress  at  the  leveC,  his  air  and 
•  deportment  were  exactly  those  of  a 
foreign  ambassador  of  the  highest 
rank.  His  eyebrows  were  large  and 
black.  His  features,  when  a  young 
man,  to  judge  of  him  from  one  or 
two  portraits,  were  of  a  softened 
and  delicate  cast;  but  pain  and  in¬ 
disposition  soon  perform  the  work 
of  age.  and  even  before  lie  had 
reached  middle  life,  hail  materially 
changed  them.  They  became  ex¬ 


panded,  strong,  and  more  expressiva 
than  handsome.  When  he  spoke, 
or  addressed  any  one,  the  amenity 
of  his  mind  was  diffused  over  his 
countenance,  and  rendered  it  pecu¬ 
liarly  engaging. 

“  The  completion  of  the  union 
Lord  Charlemout  did  not  live  to  see; 
and,  had  he  lived,  his  sentiments,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  would,  on 
that  head,  hatfe  remained  unchang¬ 
ed.  A  love  of  England,  as  well  as 
his  own  country,  influenced  him  in 
that  respect,  for  few  were  more  at¬ 
tached  to  our  sister  kingdom  than 
he  was.  Whether,  as  to  the  union, 
he  was  right  or  wrrong,  time  alone, 
not  the  present  hour,  must  deter¬ 
mine^  Many  a  novel  scene,  and 
many  a  change,  must  take  place, 
before  the  durability  of  this  new 
legislative  fabric  can  be  said  to  be 
fairly  tried.  Would  that  the  mode, 
by  which  that  fabric  wras  raised, 
could  be  for  ever  effaced  from  the 
memory !  But  as  that  cannot  be>  let 
us  endeavour  to  hope  the  best.  Let 
us,  in  many  instances,1  aspire  to  a 
higher  policy  than  has  hitherto 
fallen  to  the  lot,  or  the  wisdom  of 
both  countries  to  pursue ;  that  po¬ 
licy,  which  alone  merits  such  an 
epithet,  the  melioration  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  peasantry,  the  eternal 
exile  of  all  proscribing  systems  from 
this  country;  the  union,  not  of  le¬ 
gislature  merely,  which  would  be 
found  only  in  the  statute  book,  but 
of  hearts,  of  men,  of  Britons,  of 
Irishmen,  under  whatever  denomi¬ 
nation,  or  civil,  or  religious,  they 
may  now  be  distinguished.  So  act¬ 
ing,  the  spirit  of  that  good  man, 
whose  memory  I  have  endeavoured, 
though  with  no  cunning  hand,  to 
embalm,  may  be  said  to  walk  abroad, 
and  live  among  us  still;  so  acting, 
we  shall  prosper;  so  shall  *  pale  in¬ 
vasion  come  with  half  a  heart/  and 
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the  well-ordered  motto  of  the  knight-  ever  encircle  both  countries — Quis 

hood  of  St.  Patrick  extend  beyond  separabit ?" 

the  shield  of  that  chivalry,  and  for 

*  * 
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IT  THEN  I  first  had  thehappi- 
V  V  ness  of  knowing  Mr.  F’ox, 
he  had  retired,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  public  life,  and  was  inclining 
towards  the  evening  of  his  days.  A 
semne  and  cloudless  magnanimity, 
respecting  thepmsuitof  power,  rais¬ 
ed  him  to  an  enviable  felicity.  His 
habits  were  very  domestic,  and  his 
taste  for  literature  peculiarly  strong, 
as  well  as  peculiarly  elegant.  His 
love  for  a  country  life,  and  all  its 
simple  and  never-fatiguing  charms, 
was  great.  His  temper  disposed  him 
to  enjoy,  and  never  to  repine.  Had 
his  great  powers  been  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  in  literary 
composition,  and  researches  after 
knowledge  (instead  of  being  ex¬ 
hausted  in  useless  debates,  when 
the  issue  of  the  contest  wa's.alwnys 
pated,  and  when  prejudice  and 
interest  gave  to  a  declaiming  mi¬ 
nister  a  superiority,  which  reason, 
poured  forth  with  all  the  energy  and 
variety  of  a  Demosthenes,  could 
never  obtain),  the  world,  and  Eu¬ 
rope  in  particular,  would  have  reap¬ 
ed  advantages,  which  his  country 
blindly  rej'-cted ;  and  that  great 
mind,  which  made  little  impression 
upon  a  disciplined  oligarchical  se¬ 
nate,  would  more  efficaciously  have 
operated  upon  the  philosophers,  the 
statesmen,  and  the  patriots  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

“  At  that  time  of  life  when  other 
men  become  more  devoted  to  the 


pursuits  of  ambition,  or  to  the  meaa 
and  universal  passion,  avarice;  and 
when  their  characters  accordingly 
become  rigid,  and  unproductive  of 
new  sentiments,  Mr.  Eox  had  all  the 
sensibility  and  freshness  of  youth, 
with  the  energetic  glow  of  man¬ 
hood  in  its  prime.  Knowledge  of 
the  world  had  not  at  all  hardened 
or  disgusied  him.  He  knew  men, 
and  he  pitied  rather  than  condemned 
them.  It  was  singular  to  behold 
such  a  character  in  England,  whose 
national  propensity  favours  philoso¬ 
phic  reasoning  father  than  the  sen¬ 
sibility  of  geniu3.  When  I  first  be¬ 
held  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  the  impression 
was  the  most  agreeable  I  had  ever 
received.  Every  thing  recalled  to 
my  mind  the  stories  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  I  saw  a  man  of  a  noble  fa¬ 
mily,  eminent  for  his  genius  and 
talents— an  orator  of  unrivalled  pow¬ 
ers —  the  friend  of  liberty — the  en- 
courager  of  the  fine  arts — the  clas¬ 
sical  scholar —  I  saw  him  retired  to 
the  lovely  rural  spot  he  had  chosen, 
and  said  within  me,  el  This  is  a  cha* 
*’  racter  of  antiquity;  here  is  ge- 
e<  inline  greatness.”  I  entered  his 
modest  mansion,  and  found  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  youthful  mind  realised. 

“  St.  Anne’s  Hill  is  delightfully 
situated;  it  commands  a  rich  and 
extensive  prospect;  the  house  is  em¬ 
bowered  in  trees,  resting  on  the  side 
of  a  hill :  its  grounds  declining  grace¬ 
fully  to  a  road,  which  bounds  them 
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at  bottom.  Some  fine  trees  arc 
grouped  round  t  e  house,  and  three 
remarkably  beautif  >1  ones  stand  on 
the  la  wn  ;  while  a  profusion  of  shrubs 
are  distributed  throughout  with  taste 
and  judgment.  Here  Mr.  Fox  was 
the  tranquil  and  happy  possessor  of 
about  thirty  acres  of  land,  and  the 
inmate  of  a  small  but  pleasant  man¬ 
sion.  The  simplicity  and  benignity 
of  his  manners  speaking  the  inte¬ 
grity  and  grandeur  of  his  character, 
soon  dispelled  those  feeliugs  of  awe 
which  one  naturally  experiences  on 
approaching  what  is  very  exalted. 

“  I  speak  of  the  year  1/98,  when 
coercion  had  become  the  systematic 
means  of  compressing  the  public 
mind,  but  which,  by  many,  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  artful  mode  of 
strengthening  ministerial  power  by 
that  goading  vigor,  which  drives 
men  to  warmth  and  violence,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  feelings  in  favour  of 
the  law  and  constitution.  The  vin¬ 
dication  of  that  system  stands  to  this 
day  wholly  upon  assertion.  The  un¬ 
happy  country  to  which  1  have  the 
honor  and  misfortune  to  belong, 
was  then  suffering  under  this  reign 
of  terror.  An  enthusiastic  party 
'aimed  at  a  visionary  republic.  The 
example  of  republican  France  had 
heated  their  imaginations,  and  led 
their  understandings  astray.  A  wise 
statesman,  by  proper  concession  to 
all,  and  a  just  restoration  of  rights 
to  Catholics,  might  have  disarmed 
the  nascent  conspiracy,  and  arrayed 
Ireland,  far  more  powerfully  than 
in  1782,  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  the  same  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  poverty  of  genius,  which  co¬ 
erced  at  home,  under  the  joint  mi¬ 
nistry  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  tyrannized  in  Ireland,  under 
the  direction  of  unprincipled  men, 
in  whose  eyes  a  nation’s  happiness 
was  trifling,  compared  with  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  their  inordinate  arnbi- 
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tion.  Having  at  this  period  formed 
no  very  decided  opinions  on  politics, 
and  in  particular  upon  Irish  affairs, 

I  approached  the  great  statesman 
(who  in  retirement  mourned  over 
those  miseries  which  he  clearly  fore¬ 
saw,  but  could  not  prevent),  with 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect,  which  progressively  increased, 
till  that  melancholy  hour  when,  se¬ 
veral  years  afterwards,  I  saw  him 
breathe  his  last. 

When  I  first  visited  St.  Anne’s 
Hill,  the  summer  was  yet  young, 
and  all  the  freshness  of  nature  was 
upon  that  beautiful  spot:  its  slop¬ 
ing  glades  were  unparched  by  au-» 
tumnal  suns 5  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
were  redolent  with  sweets,  and  the 
full  choir  of  birds,  which  burst  from 
every  tree  and  shady  recess,  filled 
the  heart  with  gladness,  and  with 
that  reviving  sentiment  of  pleasure;, 
which  at  that  period  is  felt  by  mind* 
of  sensibility.  The  rich  expanse  of 
cultivated  country;  the  meadows, 
corn,  woods,  and  villages,  till  the 
sight  caught  the  far  distant  smoke 
of  London;  the  graceful  Thames, 
winding  below  that  hill,  which  was 
the  interesting  residence  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  greatest  character,  gav»a  ma¬ 
gical,  but  not  delusive,  effect  to  all 
I  saw.  T h i s  p i c t u re  of  se re n ft y  and 
rural  happiness,  when  the  rash  and 
imperious  councils  of  the  English 
Cabinet  were  every  where  produc¬ 
ing  discord,  and  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  French  aggrandizement,  was 
sufficiently  striking  to  impress  the 
imagination  in  a  most  powerful  man¬ 
ner;  and  the  long  series  of  calami¬ 
ties  which  followed — blood,  devas¬ 
tation,  and  torture,  in  Ireland;— 
suspension  of  constitution  in  Eng¬ 
land; — overthrow  of  ancient  con¬ 
tinental  kingdoms,  —  and  the  un¬ 
checked  and  fearfully  augmenting 
power  of  regenerated  France,  sub¬ 
sequently  gave  to  the  feelings  of 
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that  moment  a  prophetic  stamp, 
which  has  been  confirmed  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  is  astonishing,  even  to 
those  who,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  crusade,  dreaded  the  effects, 
and  foretold  many  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  measures. 

“  This  period  of  retirement,  ab¬ 
stracting  the  anguish  he  must  have 
felt  for  the  miseries  of  the  world, 
wan  I  am  satisfied,  the  happiest  pe¬ 
riod  of  Mr.  Fox’s  life.  Assuredly 
the  only  proper  part  for  a  truly  great 
man,  if  he  cannot  advantageously 
influence  the  councils  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  is,  in  complete  retirement  to 
devote  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  mental  porters,  and  to  wait 
for  that  sentiment  of  conviction 
arising  in  the  people,  which  ulti¬ 
mately,  under  a  free  constitution, 
becomes  irresistible,  it  was  upon 
this  principle  Mr.  Fox  acted,  and 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  act,  had  not  the  powerful 
ties  of  friendship,  which  bound  his 
susceptible  heart,  drawn  him  again 
into  the  fatal  vortex  of  politics.  In 
what  degree  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  this  inestimable  man  should  ul¬ 
timately,  by  his  return  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  warfare,  and  final  acces¬ 
sion  to  power,  along  with  Lord 
Grenville,  have  injured  his  health, 
and  somewhat  diminished  the  lustre 
of  his  reputation,  the  future  histo¬ 
rian  will  mark  with  care  -his  friends 
with  deep  hut  fruitless  sorrow — and 
the  public,  through  a  long  course 
of  calamity  opening  before  them — 
will  hereafter  unav.aiiingJy  achioiv- 
ledge  ! 

“  The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Fox 
was  equally  regular  and  agreeable. 
In  summer  he  rose  between  six  and 
seven  5  in  winter  before  eight.  The 
assiduous  care,  and  excellent  ma¬ 
nagement,  of  Mr«.  Fox,  rendered 
his  rural  man-ion  the  abode  of  peace, 
elegance,  and  order,  and  had  long 


procured  her  the  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  those  private  friends,, 
whose  visits  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  re--, 
tirement  at  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  made 
them  witnesses  of  this  amiable  wo¬ 
man’s  exemplary  and  endearing  con¬ 
duct.  I  confess  I  carried  with  me 
some  of  the  vulgar  prejudices  re¬ 
specting  this  great  man  !  How  com¬ 
pletely  was  I  undeceived !  After 
breakfast,  which  took  place  between 
eight  and  nine  in  summer,  and  at  a 
little  after  nine  in  winter,  he  usually 
read  some  Italian  author  with  Mrs. 
Fox,  and  then  spent  the  time  pre¬ 
ceding  dinner  at  his  literary  studies, 
in  which  .the  Greek  poets  bore  a 
principal  part. 

“  A  frugal  but  plentiful  dinner 
took  place  at  three,  or  half  past  two, 
in  summer,  and  at  four  in  winter; 
and  a  few  glasses  of  wine  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  coffee.  The  evening  wa3 
dedicated  to  walking  and  conver¬ 
sation  till  tea-time,  uben  reading 
aloud,  in  history,  commenced,  and 
continued  till  near  ten.  A  light 
supper  of  fruit,  pastry,  or  something 
very  trifling,  finished  the  day;  and 
at  half  past  ten  the  family  were 
gone  to  rest ;  and  the  next  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  dawn  ushered  in  the  same 
order  and  elegance,  and  found  the 
same  content,  the  same  happiness, 
and  the  same  virtuous  and  useful 
life. 

“  A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose 

Seemed  Heaven  itself.” 

Alas !  those  scenes  are  for  ever 
closed  ;  that  heart  which  throbbed 
with  every  fine  feeling  is  cold 
those  private  virtues  which  made 
St.  Anne’s  Hill  so  delightful,  those 
public  ones,  which  might  have  be¬ 
nefited  mankind,  are  lost.  It  is 
with  pain  and  reluctance  I  go  on  ; 
but  the  dictates  of  friendship  and 
truth  ought  to  be  obeyed.  One 
small  record,  unmixed  with,  and 

uncontrolled 
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uncontrolled  by,  party  motives,  shall 
afford  to  posterity,  it  it  survive,  some 
means,  though  imperfect,  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  private  character  of  the 
most  illustrious,  but  often  the  most 
calumniated,  of  public  men  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  No  monument 
yet  marks  a  nation's  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  him ;  and  the  all-prevailing 
ascendancy  of  the  system  which 
Lord  Bute,  Lord  North,  and  Mr. 
William  Pitt,  successively  defended 
and  propagated,  has  stifled  every 
parliamentary  expression  of  respect 
and  veneration,  for  the  memory  of 
Charles- James  Fox;  whilst  a  suc¬ 
cessful  skirmish,  or  a  dubious  bat¬ 
tle,  unites  all  parties  in  conferring 
honours  and  rewards  I  Nor  do  I 
think  it  is'  one  moment  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  so  unfortunate  a  poli¬ 
tician,  as  his  parliamentary  rival, 
could  have  been  Mr.  Fox’s  coadjutor 
in  office:  their  principles  were  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  :  the  one  was  a 
practical  lover  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  in  his  own  person  exercised  it 
too  long  for  the  glory  of  his  sove¬ 
reign.  or  the  happine  s  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  The  other  was  a  sincere  friend 
to  a  limited  monarchy,  the  only  spe¬ 
cies  of  government  recognized  by 
the  British  constitution,  was  a  be¬ 
nevolent  statesman  of  the  first  order, 
and  was  an  undaunted  advocate  for 
liberty,  whether  civil  rights,  or  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience  were  concerned. 
Ministries  formed  of  repugnant  and 
conflicting  materials  cannot  be  per¬ 
manent  or  efficient.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  filled  by  men  of 
whom  the  statesman,  who  under¬ 
takes  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  na¬ 
tion  has  the  selection,  and  on  whose 
principles,  as  well  as  talents,  he  can 
rely.  The  disorder  which  otherwise 
takes  place  from  the  counteraction 
of  the  inferior  servants  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  of  the  worst  kind,  paralys¬ 
ing  every  grand  measure,  of  the  head 
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of  the  ministry',  and  even  control-' 
ling  his  intentions.  >. 

The  great  genius  of  Mr.  Fox, 
to  have  been  efficient,  should  have 
reigned  supreme  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  Mr.  Pitt,  under 
the  wholesome  restraints,  and  in¬ 
structed  by  the  enlightened  mind  of 
that  great  man,  might  have  con¬ 
ducted  a  subordinate  department 
with  benefit  to  his  country;  but  as 
to  co-operation  with  him,  on  any 
system  of  co-ordinate  power,  the 
plan  must  have  been  detrimental  to 
the  public  service,  as  long  as  it  was 
attempted,  and  certainly  would 
have  been  degrading  to  Mr.  Fox. 
The  more  I  have  considered,  the 
more  am  I  persuaded,  that  his  own 
conception  of  retirement  was  the 
true  rule  of  conduct  to  follow;  and 
being  one  of  the  most  disinterested 
of  men,  and  having  no  impatience 
to  attain  power,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  as  wise  in  him  to  have  ad¬ 
hered  to  it. 

“  At  the  period  to  which  I  al¬ 
lude,  he  was  beginning  to  turn  his 
attention  to  an  historical  work,  and 
our  readings  after  tea  were  directed 
to  the  furtherance  of  this  grand  and 
useful  object.  Happy  were  those 
evenings,  when  the  instruction  of 
the  historian — the  pointed  remarks 
of  the  statesman — and  all  tffe  ease 
and  happiness  of  domestic  society 
were  united.  The  occasional  visits 
of  men  of  talents  and  high  charac¬ 
ter  sometimes  pleasingly  interrupted 
the  evening’s  employment ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  Mr.  Fox  more  per¬ 
fectly  happy  than  when  we  were 
quite  alone.'  He  was  so  utterly  di¬ 
vested  of  a  wish  to  shine,  or  of  any 
appetite  for  flattery,  that  he  in  no 
manner  required,  what  is  called, 
company,  to  enliven  or  animate 
him.  A  lover  of  nature,  and  con¬ 
sequently  an  enemy  to  art,  he  held, 
I  think;  above  every  quality,  sin¬ 
cerity 
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cerifcy  ami  unafrectediress ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  also  of  a  character  singularly 
domestic  and  amiable,  he  found  in 
Iris  little  circle  all  he  wished  and 
waited.  To  bis  other  attainments 
lie  had  added  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  Botany;  and,  without 
making  it  a  primary  object,  enjoyed 
every  pursuit  connected  with  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  a  high  degree. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1/99* 
Mr.  Fox  met  with  an  accident  of  a 
most  alarming  nature.  He  was  very 
fi>nd  of  shooting,  and  as  he  was  fol¬ 
lowing  that  amusement  one  day  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  in 
company  with  Mr.  William  Port er, 
of  that  town,  his  gun  burst  in  his 
hand.  The  explosion  having  shat¬ 
tered  if  much,  he  wrapped  it  up, 
and  returned  to  St.  Anne’s.  As  no 
surgeon  in  the  country  would  un¬ 
dertake  so  delicate  a  charge  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  Mr.  Fox  was 
advised  to  go  instantly  to  town  An 
early  dinner  was  provided,  the  chaise 
ordened,  and,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Fox,  he  very  shortly  set  out  for  Lon¬ 
don.  Mr.  Porter  told  me  that  he 
manifested  no  impatience  or  appre¬ 
hension;  though  the  anguish  he  suf¬ 
fered  must  have  been  excessive  ;  ail 
the  anxiety  he.  testified  was  test 
Mrs.  F  ox  should  be  agitated  and 
alarmed.  On  his  way  to  town  he 
composed  the  following  verses, which 
display  a  tenderness  of  disposition, 
and  an  exquisite  ness  of  fouling,  rarely 
jtret  with  (unhappily  for  the  world) 
in  those  statesmen  who  rule  man¬ 
kind.  ; 

“  How  cot  I  at  aut*ht  repine, 

While  my  dearest  Liz  is  mine? 

Can  I  feel  or  pain  or  woe, 

While  my  Lizzy  loves  itfe  so? 

Where’s  che  sorrow,  that  thy  smile 
Knows  not  sweetly  to  beguile? 

Sense  of  pain,  and  danger  flies 
From  the  looks  of  those  dear  eyes: 

Looks  of  kindness,  looks  of  love, 

I  That  lift  my  mortal  thoughts  above. 


While  I  view  that  heavenly  face. 

While  f  feel  that  dear  embrace. 

While  1  hear  thdt  soothing  voic£, 

Tho’ maim’d  or  crippled,  life’s  my  choice; 
Without  tnem,  all  the  fates  can  give 
Has  nought  would  make  me  wish  to  live; 
No,  could  they  foil  the  power  of  time, 
And  restore  youth’s  boasted  prime, 

Add  to  boot,  fame,  power,  and  wealth. 
Undisturb’d  and  certain  health; 

Without  thee,  ’twou’d  nought  avail, 

The  source  of  every  joy  would  fai  ; 

But  lov’d  hy  thee,  bv  thee  caress'd. 

In  pain  and  sickness  1  am  bless’d.” 

“  Though  many  estimable,  and 
subsequently  very  elevated  charac¬ 
ters,  visited  at  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  I 
never  liked  it  so  well,  as  when  we 
were  quite  alone.  There  was  a  per¬ 
fect  originality  of  character  in  Mr. 
Fox,  that  made  his  society  always- 
new,  and  always  preferable  to  that 
of  most  other  men.  Professional 
cant,  and  pa'  ty  ideas  in  general, 
give  a  monotony  to  the  minds  of 
distinguished  members  of  society.  ‘ 
Accustomed  to  view  things  con¬ 
stantly  in  one  way,  and  not  seeking 
for  new  ideas,  but  rather  occupied 
in  advancing  or  defending  their  old 
ones,  their  conversation  does  not 
create  new  sensations,  and  fre¬ 
quently  wearies  rather  than  de¬ 
lights.  Mr.  Fox  himself  was  so 
little  obtrusive  in  this  respect,  that 
I  recollect  feeling  a  good  deal  of 
embarrassment  at  first,  on  observ¬ 
ing  how  frequently  he  was  inclined 
to  silence,  waiting  for  others  to  be¬ 
gin  a  conversation.  I  soon  disco¬ 
vered,  however,  that  he  was  pleased 
at  its  originating  with  another;  and, 
so  great  was  his  benevolence,  as 
well  as  unbounded  bis  capacity,  that 
whatever  was  started,  in  the  small¬ 
est  degree  interesting,  useful,  or  na¬ 
tural,  deceived  illustration  and  in¬ 
dulgent  investigation  from  him. 
How  well,  do  I  recollect  the  morn¬ 
ings  when  he  came  down  to  break¬ 
fast—  how  benignant  and  cheerful — 
how  pleased  with  every  thing — how 
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free  front  worldly  passions,  and 
worldly  views,  he  was !  Nor  were 
Mrs.  Fox’s  captivating  manners  con¬ 
ducive  i'i  a  faint  manner  to  the  har- 
monizing  of  every  thing  around  : 
the  watchful  and  refined  attention 
she  paid  to  her  guests  anticipated 
every  thing  they  could  desire,  and 
charmed  away  every  feeling  of  em¬ 
barrassment,  which  diffidence,  in 
the  presence  of  so  exalted  a  charac¬ 
ter,  might  be  apt  to  occasion. 

“  At  breakfast,  the  newspaper 
was  read,  commonR  by  Mr.  Fox, 
as  well  as  the  letters  which  had  ar¬ 


rived  ;  for  such  was  the  noble  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  mind,  that  he  con¬ 
cealed  nothing  from  his  domestic 
circle,  unless  it  were  the  faults,  or 
the  secrets  of  his  friends.  At  such 
times,  when  the  political  topics  of 
the  day  were  naturally  introduced 
by  the  paper,  I  never  could  observe 
the  least  acrimony  or  anger  against 
that  party  which  so  sedulously,  and 
indeed  successfully,  had  laboured  to 
exclude  him  from  the  management 
of  affairs,  by  misrepresentations  of 
his  motives,  rather  than  by  refuta¬ 
tions  of  his  arguments.” 
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!rir^^  nevv  ycaF>  according  to 
J[  the  republican  style,  was  now 
(the  1 8 1 h  of  September)  commenc¬ 
ing:  five  com  limentary  days  pre¬ 
ceded  the  1st  of  Vendemiaire.  The 
French  government,  always  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  amusements  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  had  ordered  fetes,  illumina¬ 
tions,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  national  industry,  to  take 
place  on  this  occasion.  Paris,  in 
consequence,  was  gay  beyond  mea¬ 
sure.  The  fete,  which  was  held  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  although  at¬ 
tended  by  so  many  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  exhibited  no  disorder  or  impro¬ 
priety  j  no  intoxication  was  to  be 
observed,  every  one  enjoyed  the  va¬ 
rious  sports  :  the  day  was  exces¬ 
sively  fine,  and  there  could  not  be 
a  more  pleasing  sight.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  illuminations  at  the  ThuiUeries 
succeeded,  which  had  a  delightful 
effect 5  the  gardens  were  open,  and 
every  person  permitted  to  walk  about 
as  they  pleased.  At  this  time,  splen¬ 
did  parties  at  the  Marquis  de  Gallo’s, 


and  M.  Luccbesini’s,  took  place,  and 
the  round  of  amusements  and  plea¬ 
sures,  which  followed  one  another, 
scarcely  left  time  to  dress,  and  not 
much  to  think.  This  lasted  but  a 
very  few  days,  and  closed  with  the 
exhibition  at  the  Louvre.  A  square 
had  been  fitted  up  with  temporary 
shops,  an  esplanade  and  pillars  j 
Within  these  shops  were  deposited 
every  thing  rare  and  excellent,  ths 
produce  of  the  national  industry. 

“  Previous  to  the  indiscriminate 
admission  of  the  people,  a  few  were 
permitted  to  see  this  admirable  dis¬ 
play  of  national  wealth.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fox,  General  Fitzpatrick,  Lord 
St.  John,  and  myself,  went  the  first 
day.  The  first  Consul,  attended  by 
his  guards,  came  in  a  plain  coach. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  bet¬ 
ter  of  him  here  than  at  the  levee. 
He  walked  in  pubhc  with  an  in¬ 
flexible  and  commanding  gravity: 
the  smallness  of  his  figure  lost  its 
disadvantages  in  the  awful  severity 
of  his  countenance  j  his  step  was 

measured 
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pleasured  and  calm,  and  his  eyes 
did  not  wander,  but  were  fixed,  or 
looked  straight  forward.  As  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  state,  and  its 
military  chieltain  also,  he  carried 
himself  with  great  propriety  and 
decorum  in  public,  and  there  was 
nothing  ferocious  or  rough  in  his 
demeanour.  He  spoke  some  time 
to  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  in  one  of  the 
shops,  but  as  1  was  not  with  him,  J 
cannot  relate  the  conversation. 

“  This  exhibition  of  the  produce 
of  national  industry  was  very  inte¬ 
resting;  the  finest  -silks,  the  most 
beautiful  tapestry,  porcel  une,  l  ice, 
cambrics,  furniture  of  every  kind, 
and  of  new  inventions,  works  in 
steel,  glass,  marble; — every  thing 
which  an  ingenious  and  flourishing 
people  could  seed  to  Paris,  from 
every  quarter,  were  here  exhibited. 
It  was  a  most  pleasing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  sight,  and  an  example  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  all  nations. 

*■'  As  our  time  for  going  to  M.  la 
Fayette’s  approached,  I  anticipated 
with  delight  the  pleasures  of  the 
country,  and  the  society  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  at  La  Grange.  Mr.  Fox  looked 
forward  to  it  with  great  satisfaction  ; 
his  friendship  for  its  possessor,  and 
natural  inclination  for  the  country, 
attracting  him  strongly  there. 

“  A  residence  of  a  considerable 
time  in  Paris  with  him,  had  con¬ 
firmed,  and  increased  my  senti¬ 
ments  of  admiration  and  esteem  for 
this  truly  great  man.  His  modern- 
tion  and  simplicity  were  perfectly 
unchanged  in  this  great  vortex  of 
vanity,  pomp,  and  pleasure:  receiv¬ 
ing  daily  the  most  fluttering  (and, 
to  any  other  man,  .intoxicating) 
marks  of  general  esteem  and  ap¬ 
plause,  from  French,  English,  and 
other  persons  of  almost  every  other 
nation :  be  was  uniformly  the  same : 
no-  variation  appeared,  and  not  a 
shadow. of  yauit y  passed  over  his 


character.  At  times  walking  alone 
with  him,  in  an  evening,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hotel  dr  Richelieu,  [ 
have  been  instructed. and  always  in¬ 
terested  by  his  conversation.  The 
French  government  did  not  inspire 
him  with  any  respect  tor  its  consti¬ 
tution,  but  he  took  a  philosophic 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  it.  At 
these  times  his  manner  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  serene;  his  conversation  can¬ 
did  and  undisguised— saying  little — - 
listening  a  great  deal,  and  then  in¬ 
terposing  a  simple  yet  powerful  re¬ 
mark,  founded  on  history  and  the 
nature  of  man.  He  listened  with 
complacency  to  every  sta'ement  of 
facts,  3nd  though  he  drew  different 
conclusions  from  them,  was  far  from 
being  displeased  at  opinions  more 
unfavourable  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  than  his  own.  These  were 
precious  moments.  Mr.  Fox  in¬ 
structed  often  by  a  look,  and  tire 
smile  which  said  so  expressively, 
yet  good-naturedly,  fi  surely  you 
are  going  too  far,”  was-  not.  to  /be 
forgotten.  -  oi  barrio*  bus  ,xoT 
“  This  method  of  instructing  or 
improving  a  youthful  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  mind,  was  a; very  singular 
one.  He  allowed  his  companion  to 
talk,  to  ask  questions,  and;  to  ex¬ 
press  opinions  quite  dissimilar  to  his 
own;  but  by  withholding  his>  ap¬ 
probation,  by  the  smile  qf  doubt, 
and  a  gentle  dissent  on  one  or  two 
points,  he  brought  him  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  question  (allowing  him  his 
full  merit  for  original  and  sound  re¬ 
mark),  and  by  dispassionate  inves¬ 
tigation,  to  correct  the  errors  inci¬ 
dent  to  hafty  and  ill-grounded  opi¬ 
nions.  Truth  was  his  sole  object, 
and  he  never  disdained  the  hum¬ 
blest  attempts  to  elucidate  it  in 
others,  if  he  was  cleat lv  satisfied 
with  their  sincerity,  ^ 

“  It . co'-t  him  no  pain  to>  surren¬ 
der  his  own  opinion  upon  convic¬ 
tion — 
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?ion — lie  readily  did  so;  but  there 
were  two  vices  in  society  singled 
out,  and  deservedly  lashed,  by  the 
excellent  author  ot  Joseph  Andrews, 
which  Mr  Fox  mortally  hated — 
H  YPociusY  and  Affectation;- — • 
these  were  quite  intolerable  in  pri¬ 
vate  and  intimate  society  to  nim> 
and  he  never  assumed  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  esteem,  where  he  did  not 
feel  it.  He  kept  a  plain  and  mo¬ 
derate  table  at  Paris,  where  his  ear¬ 
liest  friends  were  often  found.  One 
of  them,  Mr.  Hare,  then  at  Pans, 
was  too  ill  to  dine  out,  and  Mr  Fox 
visited  him  often.  Mr.  Hare,  once 
the  brilliant  meteor  in  society, whose 
wit,  and  powers  of  pleasing,  were 
amazingly  great —the  friend  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  the  men  of  genius  of  the 
day,  I  saw  then  declining  in  his 
sphere  —  the  languid  countenance 
and  feeble  frame  betokened  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution — his  eyes  yet 
beamed  with  tremulous  fire,  and 
his  mind  was  clear  and  undisturbed. 
He  testified  much  affection  for  Mr. 
Fox,  and  seemed  to  revive  at  his 
presence.  His  decease  was  not  far 
distant!  How  little  was  I  aware 
that  his  illustrious  friend  would  fol¬ 
low  so  soon ! 

“  Mr.  Fox  seldom  entertained  at 
his  table  more  than  six  or  eight. 
The  conversation  was  always  cheer¬ 
ful  and  pleasant.  I  recollect  M. 
dc  Narbonne,  an  ex-minister,  din¬ 
ing  with  him.  A  man  of  more 
vivacity  than  talent,  an  eloquent 
talker — a  great  admirer  of  Hume, 
the  English  historian,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  enemy  to  royalty.  At 
one  of  those  pleasant  small  dinner 
parties,  I  have  seen  Mr.  West  and 
Mr.  Opie,  and  heard  Mr.  Fox  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  almost  all  the 
grand  painters  with  great  acumen, 
taste,  and  discrimination.  Such  par¬ 
ties  were  greaHy  preferable  to  the 
dinners  at  the  Minister  for  Foreign 


Affairs.  What  a  contrast  too!  At 
the  one  tire  smooth  intercourse  and 
studied  dissimulation  of  the  world — 
at  the  other,  sincerity,  politeness, 
and  wit! 

“  Previous  to  our  leaving  Paris 
for  La  Grange,  Madame  Cabar¬ 
rus,  ci-dev.mt  Tallien,  gave  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  sumptuous  dinner  to  Mr: 
Fox,  and  other  distinguished  fo¬ 
reigners.  Every  thing  which  taste, 
genius,  or  art,  could  contrive,  con¬ 
spired  to  make  this  the  most  perfect 
sort  of  entertainment  I  had  wit¬ 
nessed.  .  Madame  Cabarrus  was  a 
most  lovely  woman,  something  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  of  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  manners.  She  was  rather  in 
disgrace  at  court,  where  decorum 
and  morals  were  beginning  to  be 
severely  attended  to.  Madame  was 
supposed,  when  separated  from  her 
husband,  to  have  been  indiscreet, 
and  did  not  appear  there. 

“  Most  of  Mr.  Fox’s  friends  were 
at  this  dinner ;  but  the  surprise, 
and,  indeed,  displeasure  of  some 
English  characters  of  political  con¬ 
sequence,  was  great,  at  finding  that 
Mr.  Arthur  OConner  was  one  of 
the  guests.  This  had  been  done  in¬ 
advertently  by  Madame  Cabarrus, 
and  was  certainly  not  considered. 
Mr.  now  Lord  Erskine,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  uneasy,  lest  evil  report 
should  misrepresent  this  matter  in 
England;  but  Mr  Fox,  ever  mag¬ 
nanimous/  treated  it  as  an  unavoid¬ 
able,  though  unlucky  circumstance. 
Fie  spoke  to  Mr  OConner  as  usual, 
and  lost  none  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  evening  from  an  event,  which 
being  trivial,  must  be  for  gotten  when 
malignity  uvas fatigued  witkrecount- 
ing  it.  I  do  not  recollect  upon  the 
whole,  that  Mr.  Fox  saw  this  gen¬ 
tleman  more  than  twice  during  his 
stay  in  Paris.  It  was,  indeed,  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  lool$;  with  a  favourable 
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eye  upon  the  Irish  exiles,  and  they 
cenainly  received  no  public  coun¬ 
tenance  whatever 

“  Madame  Cabarrus  had  a  charm¬ 
ing  house,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
city;  the  gardens  were  pretty,  and 
taste  reigned  every  where.  This 
fascinating  woman  exerted  herself 
for  the  accommodation  of  her  guests 
with  infinite  kindness  and  elegance. 
She  was  scarcely  satisfied  to  allow 
her  servants  to  do  any  little  office  in 
the  course  of  a  delightful  evening, 
but  often  anticipated  the  wishes  and 
wants- of  her  guests  herself.  French 
horns  played  during  dinner,  and  in 
the  evening,  with  a  very  happy  ef¬ 
fect,  being  well  placed,  and  admir¬ 
ably  played.  A  ventriloquist  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  entertained  us 
extremely.  His  imitation  of  a  re¬ 
volutionary  committee  in  the  corner 
of  the  room  was  admirable,  as  well 
as  several  other  proofs  he  gave  of 
this  astonishing  talent.  M.  Tallied 
was  himself  at  this  time  in  Paris; 
but  all  intercourse  between  him  and 
his  wife  had  ceased.  Lord  St.  John; 
who  afterwards  met  him  in  a  private 
company,  told  me,  that  he  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  Robespierre.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  Tallien  was  one 
of  the  principal  persons  concerned 
in  the  seizure  of  the  Robespierres, 
and  in  overthrowing  that  execra- 
hie  tyranny. 

“  On  the  1  st  Verdemiaire  (Sep¬ 
tember  23d)  another  levee  was  held, 
at  which  Mr.  Fox  was  present.  The 
first  Consul  was  not  more  penetrat¬ 
ing  on  this  occasion  than  on  the 
former,  respecting  Lord  Frskine. 
The  ceremony  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  former  levee.  It  was  usual 
to  invite  those  presented  at  a  former 
one,  to  dinner  on  the  subsequent 
one.  Mr.  Fox,  on  this  occasion, 
therefore,  dined  with  the  first  Con¬ 
sul.  I  recollect  well  his- return  in 
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the  evening  to  the  hotel  de  Riche¬ 
lieu:  he  said  Buonaparte  t-.lked  a 
great  deal,  and  I  inferred  at  the 
time,  that  he  who  engrossed  the 
conversation  in  company  with  Mr. 
Fox,  debarred  himself  of  much  in¬ 
struction,  and  did  not  feel  his  value 
sufficiently.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  was 
pleased,  or  I  may  say  amused.  Af¬ 
ter  dinner,  which  was  a  short  one, 
the  first  Consul  retired,  with  a  se¬ 
lect  number,  to  Madame  Buona¬ 
parte’s  apartments  in  the  Tbuille- 
ries,  where  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  spent.  Mr.  Fox  appeared  to 
consider  Buonaparte  as  a  young  man 
who  was  a  good  deal  intoxicated 
with  his  success'  and  surprising  ele¬ 
vation,  and  did  not  doubt  Of  his 
sincerity  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  He  manifested  some  irrita¬ 
tion  against  a  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mi¬ 
nistry,  as  having  instigated  and  been 
privy  to  plots  against  his  life,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  infernal  ma¬ 
chine;  and-  actually  named  one  in¬ 
dividual,  whom  he  reproached  with 
having  aided  lt~-//ie  late  Mr.  Wind- 
ham  !— Mr.  Fox  did  every  thing  to 
discharge  the  mind  of  the  first  Con¬ 
sul  from  such  an  idea,  as  far  as  his 
own  positive  contradiction,  and  as 
h i s beliefst rongl y expressed , could  go. 
Buonaparte  spoke  a  good  deal  of  the 
possibility  of  doing  away  all  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  worlds— of  blending  the  black 
and  the  white,  and  having  universal 
peace  !  Mr-.  Fox  related  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  evening’s  conversa¬ 
tions,  with  which  he  was  certainly 
much  diverted,  but  he  had  imbibed 
no  improved  impressions  of  the  first 
Consul’s  genius  from  what  passed. 

“  For  my  part,  I  was  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  levees,  and  great  dinners 
and  parties,  and  now  looked  with 
unfeigned  delight  to  our  departure 
for  La  Grange.” 
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**  /~\N  the  morning  of  the  24th 
V  7  of  September  we  left  Paris 
for  the  country.  There  was  nothing 
striking  in  that  part  through  which 
we  passed,  formerly  called  the  Isle 
#1  France.  As  we  approached  La 
Grange,  it  became  evidently  a  corn 
district.  The  towers  and  wood  of 
the  Chateau  appeared  in  peaceful 
repose  as  we  drove  near;  and  when 
we  gained  a  full  view  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  I  felt  great  emotion.  It  was 
the  residence  of  a  great  and  good 
man — a  patriot  and  friend  to  man¬ 
kind,  whose  life  had  been  conse¬ 
crated  to  virtue  and  liberty.  Such 
truly  was  M.  de  la  Faye  lie.  The 
chateau  was  of  a  very  singular  con¬ 
struction,  quadrangular,  and  orna¬ 
mented  by  Moorish  towers  at  each 
angle,  which  had  no  unpleasing  ef¬ 
fect.  A  ruined  chapel  was  near  the 
mansion :  the  fosse  was  filed  up 
through  neglect  and  a  long  lapse  of 
time.  We  drove  into  the  court¬ 
yard.  The  family  came  to  the  hall 
to  meet  ns.  That  good  and  amiable 
family,  happy  in  themselves,  and 
rejoicing  to  see  the  illustrious  friend 
of  La  Fayette!  Can  I  forget  that 
moment?  No  silly  affectation— no 
airs  of  idle  ceremony,  were  seen  at 
the  residence  of  him  who  gloriously 
and  successfully  had  struggled  for 
America,  and  had  done  all  he  could 
far  France! 

.  “  M.  de  la  Fayette  and  Madame 
received  Mr.  and  Airs.  Fox  with  the 
heartiest  welcome.  The  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  daughters,  a  son,  and 
his  .wife — all  young  and  elegant  — 
all  living  with  M.  de  la  Fayette,  as 
their  brother  and  friend.  As  his 
figure  was  j-’outhfyl  and  graceful 


(his  age  at  this  time  being  about 
forty-nine  or  fifty),  he  appeared, 
quite  a  young  man.  His  benevo¬ 
lent  countenance  —  his  frank  and 
warm  manners,  which  made  him 
quite  adored  in  his  family-— and  his 
placid  contentedness,  amounting  to 
cheerfulness,  altogether  had  an  ir¬ 
resistible  effect  in  gaining  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  esteem  of  those  admitted 
to  his  more  intimate  society. 

“  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Noailles,  was  a 
superior  and  admirable  woman,  pos¬ 
sessing  the  high  polish  of  the  an¬ 
cient  nobility,  eloquent  and  ani¬ 
mated.  Fondly  attached  to  M.  de 
la  Fayette  and  her  family,  she  re¬ 
gretted  nothing  of  past  splendour, 
she  possessed  a  cherished  husband, 
and  was  happy  in  retirement.  M, 
de  la  Fayette’s  son  was  a  pleasing 
young  man  a  his  wife  very  engaging 
and  interesting;  his  daughters  were 
charming  young  women,  quite  free 
from  the  insipid  languor,  or  wretch¬ 
ed  affectation,  which,  in  young  wo¬ 
men  of  fashion,  so  much  destroys 
originality  of  character,  and  makes 
one  hnd  in  a  fashionable  young  lady 
the  prototype  and  pattern  of  ten 
thousand.  In  a  word,  this  amiable 
and  most  interesting  family  seerped 
united  by  one  bond  of  affection,  and 
to  desire  nothing  beyond  the  circle 
of  their  tranquil  mansion. 

“  It  is  necessary  to  recur  to  some 
past  events  in  M.  de  la  Fayette’s  life., 
to  do  full  justice  to  such  a  family. 
It  is  well  known  that  M.  de  la  Fav-^ 
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ette  had  been  arrested  on  leaving 
France,  and  thrown  into  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  Olmutz.  He  had  continu¬ 
ed  imprisoned  a  considerable  time, 

when 
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when  Madame  de  ia  Fayette,  unable 
to  bear  her  separation  from  him, 
determined  to  make  an  effort  for 
his  liberty,  or  to  share  his  fate,  and 
set  out  for  Germany,  with  ber  young 
and  lovely  children.  At  the  feet  of 
the  emperor  she  implored  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  release  her  husband,  or  to 
allow  her  to  participate  in  his  con¬ 
finement.  Her  first  request  was  cold¬ 
ly  refused;  —she  was,  however,  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  her  husband.  From 
that  time,  for  several  years,  she  ne¬ 
ver  left  him,  herself  and  daughters 
sharing  with  him  every  inconve¬ 
nience  and  misery!  The  damps  of 
his  prison  hurt  the  health  of  Ma¬ 
dame,  and  she  had  never  entirely 
recovered  from  their  baneful  effects. 
Buonaparte,  to  his  honour  it  must 
be  recorded,  interposed  as  soon  as 
he  had  power  effectually  to  do  so, 
and  insisted  on  the  liberation  of  M. 
de  la  Fayette.  Accordingly,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  write  (1802),  he 
had  notdong  arrived  in  France,  hav¬ 
ing  come  by  way  of  Holland,  with 
his  virtuous  and  excellent  family, 
the  partners  of  bis  captivity,  and 
soothers  of  his  sorrows. 

t(  The  chateau  and  estate  of  La 
Grange,  which  Madame,  who  was 
an  heiress,  had  brought  him,  was 
all  that  remained  of  his  fortunes 
he  had  lost  every  thing  besides,  in 
the  madness  of  revolutionary -confis¬ 
cation,  and  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
procure  restitution  or  compensation. 
To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 
General  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  known 
M.  de  la  Fayette  in  America,  and 
had  vainly  attempted  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  to  rouse  the 
Pitt  ministry  to  a  sense  of  huma¬ 
nity  and  commiseration  for  M  de 
la  Fayette,  joined  the  party  at  La 
Grange.  That  accomplished  man 
was  an  addition  to  it  of  the  most 
pleasing  nature,  and  he  was -re¬ 
ceived  most  affectionately  by  the 


family.  I  have  often  contemplated 
with  pleasure.  General  Fitzpatrick 
and  M.  de  la  Fayette  walking  in  a 
long  shady  grove  near  the  chateau, 
speaking  of  past  times,  the  war  in. 
America,  and  the  revolution  in  i 
France.  The  rare  sight  of  three  \ 
such  men  as  Fox,  Fayette,  and  j 
Fitzpatrick,  was  grateful  to  any  one 
who  felt  rightly,  and  valued  men  it 
for  their  services  to  humanity,  ra-j 
ther  than  for  successful  ambition.. 
Lally  Tollendal  also,  whose  father : 
had,  under  the  old  regime,  suffered l 
so  severe  a  fate,  was  at  La  Grange, 
an  open,  honesg  and  agreeable  man; ;  | 
telling  a  great  number  of  anecdotes, ,  j 
relating  to  the  rev  olution,  with  point :  I 
and  energy,  and  resembling  the  Irish  ! 
in  his  good-humoured  and  unstudied  j 
manners;  anxious  to  contribute  to  | 
the  pleasure  of  M.  de  la  Fayette's 
guests,  and  pointing  out  every  thing 
agreeable  to  English  customs  and 
habits.  In  the  evenings,  he  read 
extracts  from-  Shakespeare,  trans¬ 
lated  by  himself  into  French,  with 
an  almost  stentorian  voice,  and  much 
effect.  A  few  of  M.  de  la  Fayette’s 
country  neighbours  were  also  occa¬ 
sionally  invited;  his  table  was  plen-» 
tiful,  and  our  evenings  diversified  by 
conversation,  chess,  or  some  other 
game,  ns  was  most  agreeable.  Ma¬ 
dame  was  extremely  pleasing  in  con¬ 
versation,  and  narrated  her  adven¬ 
tures  and  sufferings  in  Germany, 
with  great  vivacity  and  ease. 

“  The  chateau  itse  f  was  ancient, 
and  simply  furnished;  the  library, 
at  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers,  a 
circular  room,  with  a  commanding 
view  from  its  windows,  was  adorned 
by  the  busts  of  Washington,  Fran, Iv¬ 
lin,  and  other  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  patriots,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
Frenchmen  of  genius  in  modern 
times.  The  wood,  which  adjoined 
the  chateau,  was  a  beautiful  one, 
divided  in  the  old  style  by  long 

green 
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green  alleys,  intersecting  one  an¬ 
other,  admirably  adapted  for  a  stu¬ 
dious  walk,  or  for  reading  remote 
from  noise.  Here  was  a  place  to 
enjoy  the  sublime  and  eloquent  writ¬ 
ings  of  Rousseau;  and  here  I  was 
happy  to  lose  all  thought  of  Paris 
and  the  world,  tided  with  the  grate¬ 
ful  sensation,  that  I  was  the  guest 
of  a  man  so  excellent  as  La  Fayette. 

I  often,  too,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
conversing  with  him,  as  he  was  so 
unaffected  and  mild,  that  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  addressing  him:  he 
talked  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Edward 
Ilaversham  3  and  inquired  very 
much  concerning  the  ancient  Wolf 
Dog,  one  of  which  race  (extinct  I 
believe  in  France)  he  desired  much 
to  procure.  All  his  sentiments  were 
noble,  and  his  mind  was  animated 
with  a  true  feeling  for  liberty.  Fie 
sooke  a  good  deal  of  America,  and 
told  me,  that  so  great  was  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  Americans  against  fo¬ 
reign  troops,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  reduce  the  number  sti¬ 
pulated  for,  though  he  afterwards 
negotiated  for  more  at  home,  to 
make  the  aid  effectual!  Worthy 
and  respectable  man  !  If  I  have  seen 
you  for  the  last  time,  my  wishes 
lor  your  repose,  and  my  gratitude, 
shall  ever  be  alive.  I  shall  ever 
dwell  on  your  name  with  reverence 
and  affection;  and  those  delightful 
days  I  spent  at  La  Grange,  shall 
remain  consecrated  in  my  memory, 
as  among  the  most  fortunate  and 
pleasing  of  my  life. 

‘t  The  political  career  of  M.  de  la 
Fayette  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  same 
happy  result  in  France  as  in  Ame¬ 
rica;  but  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
his  situation  in  the  former  was  ar¬ 
duous  beyond  measure.  A  friend 
to  a  limited  monarchy,  and  to  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  people,  at  a 
time  when  the  support  of  one  was 
deemed  hostility  to  the  other,  he 
1811. 


found  it  impossible,  consistent  with 
his  principles,  to  fall  into  the  mania 
of  the  nation.  A  king  of  integrity 
and  firmness,  with  La  Fayette  as 
his  counsellor,  might  have  been 
safe,  even  in  the  tumultuous  times 
preceding  the  seizure  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  by  sanguinary  denial 
gogues ;  but  Louis,  it  is  to  be  feared, . 
wanted  both  these  qualities,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  latter!  La  Fayette  failed, 
therefore,  in  his  patriotic  views,  not, 
as  the  first  Consul  is  said  to  have 
insinuated,  because  he  attempted 
what  was  impracticable;  but  be¬ 
cause  those  whose  interest  it  was 
to  second  his  views,  and  whose 
happiness  would  have  been  insured 
by  them.,  did  not  support  him.  A 
ruined  throne,  and  desolated  coun¬ 
try,  subsequently  attested  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  his  principles,  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  judgment. 

*"  M.  de  la  Fayette  had  begun  to 
devote  himself  much  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  (the  happiest  occupation 
of  man!)  and  had  entirely  with¬ 
drawn  himself  from  political  affairs. 
His  house  and  family  were  excel¬ 
lently  well  regulated ;  each  had 
their  own  employment;  till  dinner, 
every'  guest  was  left  quite  free  to 
follow  his  studies;  to  walk  and  ex¬ 
plore  tire  country;  to  write;  to  act 
as  he  pleased  : — dinner  reassembled 
every  one;  and  the  hours  flew 
swiftly  past.  Mr.  •  Fox  was  very 
happy  at  La  Grange;  every  thing 
suited  his  taste  there,  and  he  had, 
besides,,  the  gratification  of  seeing 
his  friend,  after  a  life  of  dangers, 
and  years  of  captivity,  sheltered,  at 
length,  on  the  moderate  estate  of 
La  Grange — having  all  bus  family 
around  him,  and  conscientiously  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  he  had  done  everything 
for  his  country  that  his  powers  and 
opportunities  had  allowed. 

te  His  garden,  which  was  large, 
but  had  been  neglected,  also  oc<  u- 
D  \  pied 
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pied  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  of 
M.  de  la  Fayette.  He  was  in  the 
mornings  engaged  in  his  farms,  and 
enjoyed,  with  much  relish,  the  avo¬ 
cations  of  agriculture!  We  remain¬ 
ed  a  week  at  La  Grange.  I  left  it 
with  great  regret.  The  same  kind 
and  hospitable  family  bade  us  adieu ; 
they  lingered  on  the  staircase.  We 
took  leave  of  Madame.  It  was  for 


the  last  time!  That  amiable  woman, 
never  having  recovered  her  health, 
is  since  dead;  and  the  lovely  cha¬ 
teau  of  La  Grange  stands  deprived 
of  its  hospitable  mistress.  M.  de  la 
Fayette,  in  the  year  1803,  sustain¬ 
ed  a  dreadful  fracture  of  his  thigh 
bone,  but  recovered,  and  continues 
to  reside  in  his  retirement  at  La 
Grange.” 
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U  l\/rR*  FOX  began  to  long  for 
V.|.  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  and  pre¬ 
parations  were  making  there  for  his 
reception,  when  we  perceived,  with 
sorrow,  that  his  disorder  was  return¬ 
ing  with  redoubled  violence.  We 
had  indulged  in  that  delusion  into 
which  hope  leads  her  votaries  in 
the  most  desperate  cases;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  love, 
esteem,  and  admiration,  which  Mr. 
Fox  inspired,  we  clung  more  anx¬ 
iously  to  the  pleasing  symptoms, 
which  threw  a  gleam  of  joy  over 
the  prospect,  and  we  endeavoured 
to  close  our  eyes  upon  what  was 
threatening  and  unpleasant.  An 
alarming  drowsiness  crept  frequently 
upon  him,  and  he  again  evidently 
increased  in  size.  At  this  period, 
I  well  recollect  his  again  recurring 
to  the  AEneid  :  and  I  then  read,  at 
his  desire,  the  fourth  book  two  or 
three  times:  on  these  evenings  he 
occasionally  dosed,  but  I  continued 
my  leading,  happy,  by  the.  sound  of 
my  voice,  to  contribute  to  a  longer 
oblivion  oi  his  pains  and  uneasiness, 
whir  h  again  became  very  great. 
As  1  e  would  awake,  his  attention 
caught  the  part  I  read ;  by  his  great 
memory,  he  easily  supplied  what  he 


had  lost,  and  he,  never  desired  me  to 
retuVn  and  read  any  passage  again. 
The  admirable  picture  of  a  distressed 
mind,  with  which  that  book  opens, 
seemed  to  describe,  in  some  man¬ 
ner,  his  own  restless  uneasiness: 
and  in  hearing  of  the  woes  aud 
death  of  the  unfortunate  Dido,  he 
forgot,  for  a  little,  the  cruel  pains 
which  afflicted  himself.  That  beau¬ 
tiful  and  affecting  picture  of  a  lin¬ 
gering  and  painful  illness,  was  but 
too  faithful  a  portrait  of  his  own 
situation.  * 

“  Ilia  gravis  oculos  conata  attollere,  rursus 
Deficit:  Infixum  stridit  sub  pectore  vulnus. 
Ter  sese  attollens,  cubitoque  adnixa  levavit: 
Ter  revoluta  toro  est,  ocuiisque  errantibus 
alto 

Quccsivit  cafio  lucem,  ingemuitque  reperta." 

“  He  no  longer  was  equal  to  get¬ 
ting  into  the  gat  dep- chair,  and  all 
our  little  social  excursions  round  the 
grounds  of  this  seat  were  stopped. 
He  soon  also  became  unable  to  go 
out  in  the  carriage,  and  the  gather- 
ing  gloom,  which  darkened  all  our 
hopes,  daily  increased. 

“  The  multitude  of  letters  from 
individuals  in  England,  Scotland, 
anti  Ireland,  w  hich  daily  poured  in, 
and  many  even  from  the  lowest 

classes. 
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sj  classes,  giving  Information  of  differ- 
■?ent  remedies  for  the  dropsy,  were 
t  amazing.  I  answered  them,  as  long 
I  as  it  was  in  my  power,  but  the 
i  number  was  so  great,  that,  consist- 
f  t.nt  with  the  attention  requisite  to 
S  Mr.  Fox,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
i  do  so.  The  interest  excited  was 
quite  of  a  sincere  and  affection¬ 
ate  kind,  and  proved  to  me  that  as 
no  man  had  merited  it  better,  so  no 
one  had  ever  possessed  the  love  and 
Confidence  of  the  people  in  the  same 
degree  as  Mr.  Fox.  He  was  grati¬ 
fied  by  this  sincere  and  unaffected 
mark  of  regard,  and  wished,  as  far 
as  was  possible,  the  letters  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  with  thanks.  Here,  in 
t  ruth,  was  the  statesman’s  frue  reward 
— the  approbation  and  gratitude  of 
the  people — here  was  honour  which 
wealth  could  not  purchase,  or  rank 
or  power!'  —  here  was  the  tribute 
due,  and  paid,  to  the  inestimable 
character  the  world  was  soon  to 
lose  !  Every  minister  and  statesman 
has  adherents  and  friends;  because 
he  has,'  or  has  had,  means  of  serv¬ 
ing  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
many;  but  it  has  rarely  occurred, 
that  three  nations  would  pour  in 
around  the  bed  of  a  dying  states¬ 
man,  their  anxious  solicitudes,  their 
hopes,  and  their  advice  for  his 
health.  Why  was  it  so?  Fox  was 
the  friend  of  mankind,  and  soared 
as  much  above  common  ministers 
and  statesmen,  in  benevolence;  and 
every  Christian  virtue,  as  he  did  in 
genius  and  knowledge. 

Many  letters  of  a  political  na¬ 
ture,  proved  the  independence  of 
the  character  of  Britons,  and  also 
the  great  political  estimation  of  Mr. 
Fox,  founded  on  the  soundness  of 
his  principles,  which  pervaded  every 
class,  and  strongly  contrasted  him 
with  the  despotic  minister  he  had 
so  long  opposed.  Around  the  bed 
of  the  patriot  minister,  the  blessings 
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and  prayers  of  three  nations  were 
offered,  while  he  continued  to  ex¬ 
ist  : — on  his  couch,  no  curses  of  the 
oppressed,  no 

“  groans  not  loud  but  deep,” 

assailed  him  to  trouble  his  intervals 
of  rest,  or  heighten  his  moments  of 
anguish.  His  long  career  had  been 
marked  by  exertions  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind :  he  had  cared  little 
for  the  ordinary  objects  of  men — he 
had  not  panted  for  power  for  the 
sole  pleasure  of  dictating  to  others — 
he  had  had  but  one  object  ever  in 
view-— it  was  simple  and  grand — 
the  happiness  of  nations!  The  Pro¬ 
testants,  Dissenters,  and  Catholics 
---the  black  inhabitants  of  distant 
climes  --all  held  a  place  in  his  heart 
as  men.  What  could  disturb  the 
moments  of  such  a  mind?  What 
was  to  revive  one  anxious,  doubting 
thought!  Had  he  not  followed  all 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
carried  its  divine  doctrines  into  the 
very  cabinet  and  the  closet  of  his 
sovereign?  Had  he  not  consecrated 
his  boundless  talents  to  struggles  for 
liberty  and  peace,  and  in  worship¬ 
ping  bis  God  with  a  pure  heart,  had 
he  not  all  the  merit  of  a  sublime 
charity,  which  expanded  over  every 
nation,  and  acted  powerfully  for  his 
own,  to  offer  at  the  throne,  of  an 
immortal  and  benignant  Deity? — 
No  torturer  had  shaken  his  lash, 
and  prepared  his  torments  under  his 
ministry— no  system  of  intolerance, 
debarring  man  of  bis  right  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  had  tramped  society 
under  his  auspices— no  persecution 
of  the  press— no  banishment  or  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  trial  for  life  of  any 
citizen  for  freedom  and  political 
opinions— no  unchristian  or  unwise 
attacks  upon  an  agitated  and  suffer¬ 
ing  nation,  which  sought  but  liberty 
and  peace— no  despotic  pride, which 
D  2  trampled 
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trampled  the  people  and  elbowed 
the  sovereign— had  distinguished 
his  ministry !  He  was  departing  as 
he -had  lived,  the  unshaken  friend 
of  all  the  just  rights  of  man— no 
calumny  had  deterred— no  weak 
fears  had  ever  prevented  him  from 
defending  them.  What  was  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  last  hours  of  such  a  man  ? 

<<r  General  Fitzpatriek,  whose  con¬ 
stant  attention  spoke  the  true  and 
unchanged  friend,  to  the  last  mo- 
latent  of  Mr.  Fox’s  life:  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  whose  affectionate  attentions 
were  those  of  a  son  ;  and  Miss  Fox, 
who  to  all  the  amiability  of  her  sex 
joined  the  superior  and  philosophic 
mind  of  her  uncle.  Lord  Robert 
Spencer,  sincere  and  affectionate, 
and  enlivening  to  his  departing 
friend-— Mrs.  Fox,  of  whose  unwea¬ 
ried  and  almost  heroic  exert  ions--- 
of  whose  tender  heart,  which  throb¬ 
bed  in  unison  with  his,  and  vibrated 
at  every  pang  he  felt,  who  never 
deft  his  bed-side,  bat  to  snatch  a 
little  repose  to  enable  her  to  renew 
her  cares,  and  of  whom  the  pen 
which  writes  cannot  describe  the 
excellence,  the  duty,  and  attach¬ 
ment  manifested  in  the  awful  mo¬ 
ments  preceding  Mr.  Fox’s  dissolu¬ 
tion-— myself— not  more  than  be¬ 
ginning  to  discover  all  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  his  character, 
but  anxious  to  pay  debts  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  affection  --now,  were  the 
only  persons  admitted  to  his  apart¬ 
ments-  -friendship,  and  nil  its  en¬ 
dearing  offices,  was  wnaf  Mr.  Fox 
above  alt  men  was  entitled  to,  at 
this  afflicting  period.  His  whole 
life  had  been  remarkable  for  his 
constancy,  and  warmth  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  those  he  selected  as  his 
friends';  the  late  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  as- well  as  the  Duchess  Dow¬ 
ager,  were  most  unremitting  and 
kind  in  every  care  .and  attention, 
that  a*  noble  hospitality;  -  and  sin¬ 


cere  affection,  could  bestow.  The- 
Duke,  whose  friendship  was  warm 
for  Mr.  Fox,  was  among  the  last 
who  were  admitted  to  see  him. 

“  London  and  Chiswick  House  * 
now  presented  most  strongly-con¬ 
trasted  scenes 5  a  new  ministry  was 
raising  its  head  in  the  metropolis, 
of  which  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey 
were  the  leaders.  I  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Fox’s  opinion  was  ever 
taken  upon  the  formation  of  an¬ 
other  ministry,  and  of  its  future 
measures;  and  I  fully  incline  to 
think  that  it  was  not.  The  dispatches 
had  long  ceased  to  be  laid  before 
him,  and  the  last  political  news  in¬ 
timated  to  him,  was  the  refusal  of 
Alexander  to  ratify  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  at.  Paris  by  his  minister.  As 
his  disorder  had  become  entirely 
confirmed,  and  little  or  no  hope 
existed  of  his  recovery,  the  cabinet 
ceased  to  look  to  him  for  advice; 
and,  before  his  great  mind  was  ha¬ 
rassed  by  the  second  inroad  made 
by  the  disorder,  they  seemed  to 
hold  his  retreat  to  Chiswick  as  a 
virtual  resignation  of  office. 

“  Lord  Grenville  never  came 
there;  Lord  Grey,  I  think,  rarely. 
As  the  world  was  receding  from 
the  view  of  the  illustrious  character 
who  had  given  the  ministry  all  its 
lustre,  I  contemplated  with  calm 
indifference  the  busy  movements  of 
men,  and  inwardly  smiled  at  the 
sanguine,  and  I  may  say,  presump¬ 
tuous  ideas  of  those,  who  thought 
that  a  ministry,'  in  opposition  to  a 
lory  party,  without  Fox,  could 
maintain  a  strong  position  between 
the  court  and  the  people;  above  afl, 
who  imagined  that  bn  the  rupture 
of  the  negociation,  success  would 
follow  the  revival  of  the  old  plans 
upon  the  continent.  I  knew  how- 
very  grand  and  original  were  Mr 
Fox’s  fdeasi,  in  case  of  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  hostilities,  and  I  expected 

not 
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not  that  the  new  ministry,  which 
was  growing  out  of  his  secession 
f  from  politics  and  business,  would 
i  imitate  his  benevolence  towards 
the  people,  or  that  they  could  in¬ 
vent  or  prepare  those  plans  which, 
like  the  bolt  of  Jove,  might  fall, 
sudden  and  irresistible,  and  change 
the  face  of  war,  or  inspire  new  and 
strange  feelings  in  a  triumphant  and 
insolent  enemy. 

There  was,  as  every  one  must 
allow,  the  conduct  of  active  and  at¬ 
tentive  politicians  in  this ;  but  still 
it  was  but  the  manner  of  ordinary 
men  !  Had  I  seen  them  hovering 
round  the  couch  of  departing  ge¬ 
nius,  and  catching  from  his  lips 
those  admonitions,  which  those  who 
are  leaving  the  world  give  with  pe¬ 
culiar  effect,  I  should  have  augured 
better  of  the  coming  time.  Had 
that  deference  to  so  great  a  political 
character  brought  them  to  seek  his 
last  ideas,  as  illuminating  principles 
to  guide  and  inform  them,  I  should 
have  said,  England’s  star  is  not  yet 
obscured;  and  if  the  spirit  of  Fox: 
lives  in  their  councils,  she  may 
escape  every  threatening  evil.  Jt 
would  be  improper  and  unjust  to 
say,  that  the  cabinet  felt  relieved 
by  Mr.  Fox’s  removal,  as  that  of  a 
superior  mind  eclipsing  every  other; 
but.  it  is  allowable  to  say,  that  they 
did  not  evince  that  anxiety  for  his 
health,  which  often  induces  men  to 
cling  to  the  last  to  a  friend  and  ad¬ 
viser,  to  extract  from  him  those  sen¬ 
timents,  or  that  council,  which  may, 
in  some  measure,  supply  his  place. 
That  Mr.  Fox  would  not  have  re¬ 
fused  such  aid  to  his  country,  even 
while  he  hovered  on  the  brink  of  a 
better  world,  his  whole  life  and 
conduct  prove;  and  that  he  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  so,  with  a  mind  in 
full  vigour  to  his  last  hour,  I  myself 
can,  beyond  contradiction,  testify. 
Jiut  the  busy  ways  of  politicians  ad¬ 
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mit  not  of  delay— their  plans  a:e 
rarely  regulated  by  those  sublime 
rules  which  make  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth  the  paramount,  ami 
anxiously  sought  for,  object.  None 
of  that  wisdom  and  palnotism,which 
sought  outTimoleon,  even  blind  and 
old,  to  gather  from  him  his  opinions, 
and  to  listen  to  his  admonitions,  pre¬ 
sided  in  London  at  this  period.  Pub¬ 
lic  affairs  were  to  go  on,  and  the 
progress  of  the  state  machine  was 
more  thought  of  than  its  happy  ar¬ 
rival  at  some  grand  and  desirable 
goal. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  at  Chiswick 
House,  the  great  man,  who  had  so 
often  and  so  vainly  struggled  to  save 
his  country  from  the  errors  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  and  who  came 
too  late  into  his  Majesty's  councils 
to  be  able  to  remedy  them,  was  fast 
declining,  and  saw  before  that  coun¬ 
try  a  dreary  prospect,  and  intermin¬ 
able  war.  Totally  unruffled,  by  what 
the  fretful  possessor  of  power  might 
construe  into  neglect,  he  preserved 
the  same  unabated  serenity,  the 
same  magnanimity,  as  he  had  ever 
done.  It  he  inwardly  mourned  for 
Ins  distracted  country,  no  complaints 
esaped  him,  no  impatient  censure  of 
any  one  was  heard.  Nor  was  his 
pure  and  noble  mind  less  distin¬ 
guished  at  this  time  by  a  lofty  dis¬ 
regard  of  all  worldly  concerns,  His 
family,  every  thing  dear  to  him, 
stood  before  him;  but  relying  on 
the  justice  of  his  country,  and  the 
honour  of  his  friends,  he  left  it  to 
them  to  protect  those  he  loved,  and 
guard  all  he  held  dear  from  penury 
or  distress.  He  had  now  acted  his 
part  in  the  world,— it  was  no  longer 
for  him  to  remind  any  man  of  what 
was  due  to  him.  Had  the  minis¬ 
ters  requested  to  have  his  last  advice 
and  commands,  I  am  confident  this 
great  man  would  have  summoned 
all  his  powers,  and  had  death  fol¬ 
lowed. 
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lowed,  given  them  the  free  dictates 
of  his  exalted  mind.  Had  he  "ex¬ 
pired,  pouring  forth  the  anxious 
wishes  of  his  patriotic  mind  for  the 
happiness  of  a  beloved  country,  I 
am  fully  convinced  his  last  look 
would  have  been  a  smile,  his  last 
word  a  prayer. 

‘f  1  shortly  beheld  Mr.  Fox  in  a 
light  which  fully  justifies,  what  to 
some  may  appear  the  enthusiasm  of 
affection,  or  the  blindness  of  admi¬ 
ration.  He  grew  daily  worse— his 
size  became  very  inconvenient,  and 
it  was  determined  by  his  physicians, 
that  he  ought  again  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  tapping.  The  day  was 
appointed— the  physicians  arrived 
-—preparations  were  made-— Mrs. 
Fox,  Lord  Holland,  every  one  left 
the  room;  when,  through  a  feeling 
both  strong  a*  d  uncontrollable,  I 
determined  to  remain.  My  anxiety 
and  sorrow  for  Mr.  Fox  were  so 
great,  that  I  feared,  in  casejof  weak¬ 
ness,  no  one  might  watch  him  with 
sufficient  attention,  in  case  of  any 
tendency  to  fainting.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  raised  my  opinion  of  this  in¬ 
comparable  man,  Hr  beyond  what 
it  had  yet  been.  When  every  thing 
was  ready,  Mr.  Fox  was  led  from 
his  chamber  to  the  outer  room,  and 
placed  in  a  great  chair.  Great  God  ! 
what  anguish  thrilled  through  me,, 
when  tie  was  undressed,  and  the 
awful  preparation  was  making  to 
pierce  his  side.  But  he-— cheerful, 
friendly, '  and  benignant,  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  above  mortality,  giving 
no  trouble— -the  same  sweetness  of 
temper-— the."  same  courage  which 
looked  down  on  pain-- -the  same 
phiio'bplh  which  made  the  best  of 
every  thing,  and  the  same  wish  to 
give  his  friends  or  attendants  as  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  as  possible,  shone  forth 
this  day,  bright  and  cheering  as  the 
evening  glow  which  rests'  upon  a 
placid  lake.  He,’ who  from  respect 


to  suffering  humanity,  might  have 
desired  to  retire,  or  close  his  eyes, 
was  soon  recalled  from  their  mo¬ 
mentary  weakness,  by  looking  on 
the  sublime  object  before  him.  Mr. 
Fox,  during  the  whole  operation, 
conversed  with  the  physicians,  with 
all  his  usual  force,  accuracy,  and 
pleasant  natural  manners;  he  men¬ 
tioned  to  them  his  opinion,  that  in 
all  difficult  cases,  his  own,  Dr  any 
other,  it  would  be  advisable  for  each 
to  write  down  his  opinion,  seal  it 
up,  and  that  it  should  not  be  ex¬ 
amined  till  the  deceased  person 
had  been  opened,  and  then  the  er¬ 
roneous  conclusions  drawn  would 
appear.  The  physicians,  astonished, 
looked  at  each  Other,  and  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  answer.  During  the 
whole  of  the  operation,  even  when 
faintness  succeeded  to  pain,  he  was 
cheerful,  and  seemed  desirous,  by 
his  own  disregard  of  his  situation, 
to  lessen  the  concern  of  others. 
There  was  much  resemblance  in  his 
manner  to  that  of  a  philosophic  and 
accomplished  Roman,  described  by 
Tacitus  jn  his  last  moments. 

“  Audielatcfue  ref  rentes,  nihil  die 
immor talitate  animee  et  Sapientium 
placitis,  sed  levia  carmina,  etf  idles 
versus ;  servorum  alios  largitione , 
quos  de  verheriius  a  fecit.  Imit  et 
vias,  sbm.no  indulsit,  ut  quart  qnam 
coacta  mors ,  fort/ litre  shmlis  esset .” 

“  A  similar  self-possession  distin¬ 
guished  Mr.  Fox  at  this  moment, 
which  was  of  such  danger,  that  im¬ 
mediate  death  might  have  followed, 
and  of  that  danger  he  was  well 
aware.  When  the  operation  was 
concluded,  his  great  anxiety  was  to 
send  intelligence  to  Mrs.  Fox,  that 
he  had  undergone  it  safely  ;  for  as 
he  had  heroiuu  enough  to  rise,  in 
the  most  trying  and  agonizing  mo¬ 
ments,  above  self,  he  was  also  ever 
solicitous  to  obviate  injury  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  by  destroying 
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doubt,  and  communicating  what 
was  pleasant. 

“  As  he  felt  much  relieved,  though 
dreadfully  exhausted,  the  evening  of 
this  day  proved  a  happy  one ;  we 
again  ventured  to  indulge  in  pleas¬ 
ing  ideas  5  hope  again  allured  us, 
fondly  wishing  that  some  great 
change  might  be  wrought  by  na¬ 
ture,  we  breathed  lieely ;  trusting 
to  providence,  we  looked  yet  to  re¬ 
covery  as  probable. 

“  The  operation  by  no  means  an¬ 
swered  the  expectations  so  credu¬ 
lously  and  anxiously  formed.  Mr. 
Fox  was  relieved  but  for  a  short 
time  j  and  I  began,  at  length,  to 
dread  that  the  event  of  his  dissolu¬ 
tion  was  not  far  distant.  His  un¬ 
easiness  became  very  great,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  him  in  the 
bed,  and  assist  him  to  rise  fre¬ 
quently.  I  thank  God,  no  merce^ 
nary  hand  approached  him.  Mrs. 
Fox  hung  over  him  every  day  with 
vigilant  and  tender  affection  :  when 
exhausted  I  took  her  place;  and  at 
night,  as  his  disorder  grew  griev¬ 
ously  oppressive,  a  confidential  ser¬ 
vant  and  myself  shared  the  watch¬ 
ing  and  labours  between  us.  I  took 
the  first  part,  because  I  lead  to  him, 
as  well  as  gave  him  medicine  or 
nourishment. 

u  We  continued  our  reading  of 
Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Plow 
often,  at  midnight,  has  he  listened 
with  avidity,  made  the  remarks  that 
occurred,  then  apologised  to  me  for 
keeping  me  from  my  rest ;  but  still, 
delighted  with  our  reading,  would 
say,  *  Well,  you  may  go  on  a  little 
more;’  as  I  assured  him  that  I  liked 
the  reading  aloud.  At  these  times 
he  would  defend  Johnson,  when  I 
blamed  his  severity  and  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  allow,  and  incapacity  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  poetical  merit;  would  re¬ 
fer  me  to  his  life  of  Savage,  and 
plainly  shewed  much  partiality  for 


Johnson.  Of  Dryden,  he  was  a 
warm,  and  almost  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer,  He  conversed  a  great  deal 
about  that  great  English  poet ;  and, 
indeed,  I  never  perceived,  at  any 
time,  in  him  a  stronger  relish  for,  or 
admiration  of  the  poets,  than  at  this 
afflicting  period.  I  generally  read 
1o  him  till  three  or  four  in  the  morn- 
*ng,  and  then  retired  for  a  few  hours': 
he  shewed  always  great  uneasiness 
at  my  sitting  up,  but  evidently  was 
soothed  and  gratified  by  my  being 
with  him.  At  first  he  apologised 
for  my  preparing  the  nourishment, 
which  required  to  be  warmed  in  the 
night;  but  seeing  how  sincerely  I 
was  devoted  to  him,  he  ceased  to 
make  any  remark.  Once  he  asked 
me,  at  midnight,  when  preparing 
chicken  panade  for  him,  4  Does  this 
amuse  you  ?  1  hope  it  does,’  He  was 
so  far  from  exacting  attendance, 
that  he  received  every  little  good 
office,  every  proper  and  necessary 
attention  as  a  favour  and  kindness 
done  him.  So  unvitiated  by  com¬ 
merce  with  mankind,  so  tender,  so 
alive  to  all  the  charms  of  friendship, 
was  this  excellent  man’s  heart !  His 
anxiety,  also,  lest  Mrs.  Fox’s  health 
should  suffer,  was  uniformly  great 
till  the  day  he  expired. 

“  Lord  Holland  and  General  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  as  he  grew  worse,  came  and 
resided  at  Chiswick  House  entirely. 
Miss  Fox  also  remained  there.  Thus 
he  had  around  him,  every  day,  all 
he  loved  most ;  and  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  pressure  of  his  disorder  was  as 
much  as  possible  relieved  by  the 
converse  and  sight  of  cherished  re¬ 
latives  and  friends.  Lord  Holland 
shewed  how  much  he  valued  such 
an  uncle!  He  never  left  him;  the 
hopes  of  power,  or  common  allure¬ 
ments  of  ambition,  had  no  effect 
upon  him.  His  affectionate  atten¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  kindness 
to  all  who  assisted  that  great  man, 

were 
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were  endearing  in  a  high  degree. 
It  is  true,  the  habits  of  nobility, 
which  render  men  less  able,  to  as¬ 
sist  themselves  or  others,  precluded 
every  active  co-operation  in  the  cares 
necessary  for  Mr.  Fox's  repose;  but 
he  was  always  watchful  to  preclude 
disturbance,  and  always  alive  to 

7  J 

every  wish  and  look  ot  his  noble 
relative.  Miss  Fox-- -calm  and  re¬ 
signed-— grieving,  without  uttering 
a  word-- -would  sit  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed— -and  often  reminded  rue  of  the 
fine  heads  of  females,  done  by  mas¬ 
terly  hands,  to  express  sorrow,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  faith  in  God.  There  was 
no  ostentation  in  the  simple  and 
graceful  manners  of  Miss  Fox:  the 
affecting  object  of  all  our  cares  alone 
occupied  her  ;  and  if  her  feelings 
did  not  appear  so  violent  as  those  of 
others,  they  were  more  concentrated 
and  more  intense.  In  her  serenity 
there  was  much  of  Fox  ;  and  her  con¬ 
versation,  and  the  candour  of  her  soul, 
were  grateful  to  him,  till  pain  and 
uneasiness  almost  overwhelmed  him. 

■  ‘  As  he  grew  worse,  his  situation 
became  peculiarly  distressing;  the 
orifice  of  the  puncture  did  not  close, 
and  the  water  accumulating,  obliged 
him  frequently  to  rise,  and  allow  it 
to  discharge.  His  restlessness  be¬ 
came  very  great,  and  Iris  time  was 
divided  between  bis  arm  chair  and 
the  bed.  Mrs.  Fox  retired  early  at 
night,  to  enable  her  to  rise  with 
the  dawp,  and  renew  h"r  unceasing 
cares.  The  midnight  reading  was 
now  affecting  and  awful  to  me.  I 
thought  that  Mr.  Fox  could  not 
long  survive,  and  1  trembled,  lest 
he  might  suddenly  expire,  while 
supported  in  my  arms. 

“  My  limbs,  at  times,  tottered 
under  the  weight  I  sustained;  but 
the  goodness  of  God.  and  the  strength 
of  my  affection  for  Mr.  Fox,  enabled 
riae  to  pass  through  those  trying 
hours,,  without  sinking  under  fatigue 


or  sorrow.  What  a  melancholy  task 
to  watch  by  the  bed-side  in  the  so. 
lemn  hour  of  night  of  an  incompara¬ 
ble  dying  friend  ;  yet  it  was  sooth¬ 
ing  to  undergo  it  all ;  to  read,  till 
troubled  nature  snatched  a  little  re¬ 
pose  ;  and  to  prepare  the  nourish¬ 
ment,  which  was  often  required  to 
sustain  him*  On  one  occasion,  as 
the  increase  and  renewed  violence 
of  the  complaint  .had  caused  him  to 
rise  at  night,  whilst  I  assisted  him, 
and  with  a  napkin  dried  up  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  orifice  which  incom¬ 
moded  him,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  quite  to  himself,  ■  This  is  true 
friendship.’ 

“  There  was  now  a  plaintiveness 
in  his  manner  very  interesting,  but 
no  way  derogating  from  his  forti¬ 
tude  and  calmness.  He  did  not  af¬ 
fect  the  stoic.  He  bore  his  pains 
as  a  Christian  and  a  man.  Till  the 
last  day,  however,  I  do  not  think  he 
conceived  himself  in  danger.  A  few 

days  before  the  termination  of  his 

* 

mortal  career,  he  said  to  me  at  night, 
4  Holland  thinks  me  worse  than  I 
am;’  and,  in  fact,  the  appearances 
were  singularly  delusive,  not  a  week 
before  he  expired.  In  the  day  he 
arose,  and  walked  a  little,  and  his 
looks  were  not  ghastly  or  alarming 
by  any  means.  Often  did  he  latterly 
walk  to  his  window  to  gaze  on  the 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  which 
hung  clustering  on  a  young  tree  at 
Chiswick  House:  every  morning  he 
returned  to  look  at  it;  he  would 
praise  it,  as  the  morning  breeze 
rustling  shook  the  berries  and  leaves; 
but  then  the  golden  sun,  which 
played  upon  them,  and  the  fresh 
air  which  comes  with  the  dawn, 
were  to  me  almost  heart-sickening, 
though  once  so  delightful :  he, whom 
I  so  much  cherished  and  esteemed, 
whose  kindness  had  been  ever  un¬ 
remitting  and  unostentatious, ---he 
whose  society  was  to  me  happiness 
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and  peace,  was  not  long  to  enjoy 
ithis  sun  and  morning  air.  His  last 
[look  on  that  mountain  ash  was  his 
| farewell  to  nature! 

I  continued  to  read  aloud  every 
jnight,  and  as  he  occasionally  dropt 
[asleep,  I  was  then  left  to  the  awful 
mieditations  incident  to  such  a  situ- 
iation;  no  person  was  awake  besides 
myself ;  the  lofty  rooms  and  hall  of 
i Chiswick  House  were  silent,  and 
the  world  reposed  In  one  of  those 
melancholy  pauses,  I  Walked  about 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  found  myself 
involuntarily  and  accidentally  in  the 
late  Dnchess  of  Devonshire’s  dress¬ 
ing-room  ;  every  thing  was  as  that 
amiable  and  accomplished  lady  had 
left  it.  The  music-books  still  open; 
the  books  not  restored  to  their  places 
—  a  chair,  as  if  she  had  but  just  left 
it;  and  every  mark  of  a  recent  in¬ 
habitant  in  this  elegant  apartment. 
The  Duchess  had  died  in  May,  and 
Mr.  Fox  had  very  severely  felt  her 
loss.  Half  opened  notes  lay  scattered 
about.  The  night  was;  solemn  and 
still;  and  at  that  moment,  had  some 
floating  sound  of  music  vibrated 
through  the  air,  I  cannot  tell  to 
what  my  feelings  would  have  been 
Wrought.  Never  had  I  experienced 
so  strong  a  sensation  of  the  transi¬ 
tory  nature  of  life,  of  the  vanity 
of  a  fleeting  world.  I  stood  scarce 
breathing— heard  nothing- --listen¬ 
ed— death  and  disease  in  all  their 
terrific  forms  marshalled  themselves 
before  me;— -the  tomb  yawned— 
and,  oh,  God  !  what  a  pang  was  it, 
that  it  was  opening  for  him  whom 
I  had  hoped  to  see  enjoying  many 
happy  years,  and  declining  in  the 
fulness  of  his  glory  into  the  vale  of 
years.  Scarcely  knowing  how  I  left 
the  dressing  room,  I  returned  ; — all 
was  still.  Mr  Fox  slept  quietly,  f 
was  deluded  into  a  tranquil  joy,  to 
find  him  slill  alive,  and  breathing 
without  difficulty.  His  countenance 
Was  always  serene  in  sleep  3  no  trou¬ 


bled  dreams  ever  agitated  or  dis¬ 
torted  it ;  it  was  the  transcript  of 
his  guiltless  mind. 

u  During  the  whole  time  of  my 
attendance  at  night  on  Mr.  Fox,  not 
one  impatient  word  escaped  him, 
not  one  expression  of  regret  or  re¬ 
morse  Wandered  from  his  lips.  Mr. 
Addison's  words,  f  See  how  a  Chris¬ 
tian  can  die,’  might  have  been 
throughout  more  happily  applied  at 
Chiswick  House,  by  adding  a  little 
to  them-— ‘  Behold  how  a  pas  riot 
and  Christian  can  meet  his  last 
hour !’  Could  the  youth  df  Britain 
but  have  seen  the  great  friend  to 
liberty,  and  the  advocate  of  peace, 
in  his  latter  days,  what  a  lesson 
would  not  his  calm  and  dignified 
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d;  portment  have  afforded.  It  is 
not  the  minister  who  carries  on  the 
public  affairs  for  a  series  of  years, 
with  little  benefit,  or  pe>  haps  seri¬ 
ous  detriment  to  his  ountry,  who 
can,  in  the  close  of  his  days,  look 
around,  and  say,  ‘  1  have  injured  no 
one;  — I  have  laboured  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  millions  ; — I  have  never 
allowed*  anger,  or  pi  ide’,  or  the  spirit 
of  domination,  to  make  me  forget 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  .others; 
I  have  not  professed  my  self  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  embroiled  the  human 
race;”-— but  it  is  the  dying  patriot, 
who  can  loudly  proclaim,  that  he 
has  done  i\\  the  good  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  mankind  that  was  possible ; 
and,  in  the  retrospect  of  a  life  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  defence  of  the  rights  of 
mankind,  he  finds  no  groans  come 
across  his  ears  from  incarcerated 
victims,— no  shades  of  oppressed 
and  murdered  ci  izens  rise  in  his 
dim  and  feeble  view,  to  chase  re- 
pose  from  his  (much,  and  tell  him, 
that  though  despotic',  lie  was  not 
happy  -though  descending  into 
the  tomb,  he  could  not  escape  the 
cries  of  the  injured,  or  the  stings  of 
conscience.” 
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ee  ¥  T  was  much,”  says  an  histo- 
J.  rian,  <f  that  in  the  midst 
“  of  so  many  ni. series  of  civil  wars, 
“  Waynflete  should  found  his  fair 
**  college,”  and,  we  may  add,  be 
able  to  complete  it.  We  must  agree 
too  with  another  writer,  that  proba¬ 
bly  e<  hee  would  have  done  much 
<■  more  then  hee  did,  had  bee  not 
st  beene  hind  red  by  the  warrs  be- 
te  tweeneYorke  and  Lancaster.”  But 
a  faint  idea  has  been  here  given  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Fero¬ 
city  and  barbarism  prevailed  in  no 
common  degree.  Faction,  intrigue, 
and  discord,  were  insatiable  of  hu¬ 
man  blood.  The  terrible  picture, 
drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a  master, 
would  inspire  dismay  and  horror  at 
the  situation  ef  the  public;  while 
pity  and  respect  would  be  raised  by 
the  ■sufferings  of  a  small  group  of 
peaceable  individuals,  with  Wayn¬ 
flete  at  their  head.  His  intervals  of 
respite  from  alarm  or  trouble  had 
been  few  and  disturbed  ;  but,  though 
he  was  weary  of  the  spectacle,  his 
dismission  was  retarded  until  he  had 
beheld  another  grand  catastrophe. 

“  Dr.  Moreton,  a  firm  adherent  of 
king  Henry,  even  in  the  camp, 
yielding,  like  Waynflete,  to  the  tor¬ 
rent,  had  become  a  favourite  with 
king  Edward;  who  employed  him 
in  a  negociation  with  France  in  1 4?4, 
and  made  him  a  privy  counsellor  and 
bishop  of  Ely  (14/S).  He  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  king  Richard,  and  com¬ 
mitted  in  custody  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham;  who,  disgusted  with 
that  usurpation  which  he  so  lately, 
so  largely,  and  so  criminally  pro¬ 
moted,  adopted  a  plan  formed  by 
kis  prisoner,  to  unite  the  Roses,  by 


blending  the  pretensions  of  the  two 
families,  in  a  marriage  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  with 
Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  an  exile  in 
Brittany,  and  the  sole  remaining 
scyon  of  the  stem  of  Lancaster. 

**  An  insurrection  and  invasion  in 
1483,  by  failing,  confirrried  Richard  ‘ 
in  the  possession  of  the  crown,  and 
an  obsequious  parliament’passed  their 
usual  bill  of  attainder.  But  the  earl 
renewed  his  preparations ;  and  among  : 
the  students  who  resorted  to  him  5 
from  the  university  of  Paris  was 
Richard  Fox,  famous  for  his  learn¬ 
ing,  and  attached  alike  to  the  party 
of  Waynflete  and  his  college,  where 
he  had  received  his  education,  per¬ 
haps  as  a  demy.  He  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Moreton,  who  had  escaped 
to  the  earl  in  disguise,  and  was  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  equipment  of  a 
fleet.  King  Richard,  to  defeat  the 
projected  union,  resolved  to  espouse 
his  niece.  His  son  opportunely  died  ; 
and  poison,  it  was  believed,  re¬ 
moved  his  wife;  but  he  was  pressed 
by  the  expedition  of  his  enemy.  He 
applied  among  others  to  Waynflete 
to  advance  money  on  the  occasion, 
and  he  complied,  probably  because 
he  dared  not  to  refuse.  The  month 
after,  Bosworth  field  decided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rivals. 

“  The  mild  virtues,  or  perhaps  the 
popularity,  of  Waynflete,  had  been 
respected  by  King  Richard.  He  had 
also  favoured  his  college,  and,  besides 
granting  a  pardon  for  lands  acquired 
in  mortmain  and  for  any  irregulari¬ 
ties'  in  their  proceedings,  had  con¬ 
ferred  on  it  a  portion  ot  the  forfeited 
estate  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  been  beheaded;  but  Wayn- 
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flete  is  said  to  have  derived  great  sa¬ 
tisfaction  from  the  re-accession  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne  ; 
and  the  new  king,  not 'Unapprized  of 
his  merit,  distinguished  him  early  as 
a  friend  of  his  family.  Moreton, 
who  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Can¬ 
terbury  (June  I  48/),  and  Fox,  who 
was  made  a  bishop  and  lord  privy 
seal,  were  also  kind  to  the  college, 
or  its  members. 

“  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  new 
king  an  act  of  resumption  was  passed, 
with  provision  that  it  “  should  not 
“  be  prejudicial  to  William  bishop 
t(  of  Wynchestre,  nor  to  the  presi- 
Si  dent  and  scolars  of  Seynt  Mary 
“  Magdalen  in  the  University  of 
“  Oxford;”  to  whom  it  confirmed 
the  >  letters  patent  which  had  been 
issued  by  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fourth  in  their  favour. 

“  President  Mayew  attended  the 
coronation  on  the  thirtieth  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1485,  and,  by  order  of  the  foun¬ 
der,  was  allowed  his  expenses,  fifteen 
shillings  and  three  pence  halfpenny, 
from  the  college. 

“  The  life  of  Waynflete,  and  the 
miseries  arising  from  civil  discord, 
were  now  hastening  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  He  had  been  employed  in  esta¬ 
blishing  and  watching  over  his  fa¬ 
vourite  institution  at  Oxfoid  above 
thirty-seven  years.  He  had  settled 
his  society  under  a  governor  whose 
conduct  he  approved  ;  and  had  given 
it  statutes  which  he  knew  to  be  cal 
oulated  for  the  advancement  of  its 
welfare  and  reputation,  and  for  the 
increase  of  religion  and  learning,  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  It  had 
already  produced,  and  it  possessed, 
many  men  of  eminence;  besides 
younger  students,  whose  talents  and 
application  promised  to  sustain,  to 
equal,  or  exceed,  the  renown  of  their 
predecessors.  Fie  had  fdt  compla¬ 
cency  in  observing  the  good  effects 
of  his  exertions  in  its  favour,  and 
from  the  conscious  rectitude  of  his 


own  intentions.  He  had  taken  his 
farewell  of  it  in  the  true  spirit  of 
benevolence;  recommending  to  its 
members,  and  to  all  who  abode  in 
the  college,  to  maintain,  as  disciples 
of  Christ,  holy  obedience,  peaces 
unity,  and  perfect  charity .  He  was 
now  far  stricken  in  years,  and  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  attend  to  public 
business.  As  was  the  custom  of  the 
bishops  of  Winchester,  and  of  other 
great  persons,  he  had  hitherto  fre¬ 
quently  changed  the  place  ;  of  h  is  resi¬ 
dence;  removing  with  his  numerous 
retainers,  tohis  various  castles  or  man¬ 
sions,  as  suited  with  the  season,  their 
stores  of  provision,  his  convenience, 
or  inclination,  until  December  1485; 
when  he  repaired  from  Southwark 
to  Southwaltham,  where  he  did  not 
survive  to  the  fulfilling  the  treaty  of 
marriage  between  the  two  houses, 
which  diffused  joy  and  consolation 
over  the  whole  realm. 

“  An  epistle  addres«ed  to  him  in 
this  year,  is  prefixed  toa  book  entitled 
“  Triumph  us  Am  oris  D.  N.  Jesu 
u  Christ i,”  now  among  the  unprinted 
manuscripts  ill  the  library  at  Lam¬ 
beth.  The  author  was  Laurence 
William  cb-  Savona,  one  of  the  friars 
minors  in  London,  and  a  doctor  in 
divinity,  who  compiled  a  new  rhe¬ 
toric  at  Cambridge  in  14/8,  which 
was  printed  at  .  t.  Albans  in  1480. 
It  contains  an  eulogy  011  Waynflete- 
and  on.  his  college.  The  writer  ex¬ 
patiates  particularly  on  his  bounty, 
of  which  he  tells  us  the  poor  had 
daily  amt  large  experience  at.  divers 
places,  at  his  splendid  mansions  and 
at  churches;  and  affirms,  that  his 
prudence  and  wisdom,  generosity, 
clemency,  and  compassion,  were 
every  where  and  generally  extolled 
/by  the  people.  Mention  is  made  of 
the  venerable  gray  hair  of  the  bishop. 

“  Waynfiete  prepared  for  his  de¬ 
parture  out  of  this  life,  with  the 
dignity  and  calm  composure  of 
integrity  and  a  good  conscience. 

Among 
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Among  his  worldly  concerns,  his 
college  still  occupied  a  principal  por¬ 
tion  of  his  care  ;  and  Dr.  Mayhew 
was  often  with  him,  .as  he  had  been 
before  he  finally  left  London.  In 
various  matters,  which  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  were  postponed,  he  de¬ 
clared  his  mind  and  pleasure  to  him, 
to  be  fulfilled  by  the  society  after  his 
decease. 

“  The  war  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  had  produced 
twelve  pitched  battles,  in  which 
eighty  persons  of  royal  lineage,  and 
ninety  thousand  men  had  perished. 
Many  had  been  the  noble  sufferers 
by  attainder,  confiscation,  exile,  and 
the  scaffold;  many  the  tragical  inci¬ 
dents  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
witnessed  during  a  long  life  by  Way  n- 
flete.  Even  the  recent  and  grateful 
triumph'  of  king  Henry,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  sorrow  for  the  blood¬ 
shed.  for  the  slain,  for  the  captured, 
or  the  fugitive  acquaintance  and 
friend.  We  cannot  wonder  if,  worn 
with  affliction  aDd  age,  he  wished  for 
a  speedy  release  from  the  burthen. 

“  On  the  2/th  of  April,  I486,  he 
received,  says  Budden,  something  as 
it  wereof  a  divine  impression  qr  ad¬ 
monition,  not  unlike  that  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  to  Hczekiah,  2  Kings  xx.  1. 
“  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou 
“  shalt  die,  and  not  live.”  His  will  is 
dated  on  that  day  at  South waffham. 

ie  In  the  preamble  he  declares, that 
he  was  panting  for  the  life  to  come, 
and  perceived  the  day  of  his  expec¬ 
tation  in  this  valley  of  tears  arrived 
as  it  were  at  its  eve,  and  the  time  of 
his  dissolution  near  at  hand. 

u  He  bequeaths  his.soul  to  Almighty 
God,  the  Virgin,  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  the  patron  saints  of  his  cathe¬ 
dral';  and  directs  that  his  body  should 
be  buried  in  the  tomb  which  he  had 
provided  for  it,  in  a  chapel  of  the 
blessed  Mary  Magdalen,  in  his 
church  of  Winchester. 

“  He  then  leaves  for  the  celebration 


of  his  exequies,  on  the  day  of  his 
sepulture,  and  on  the  t rental  of  his 
obit,  as  follows,  the  money  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  equal  portions,  viz. 

To  the  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Winchester,  besides  a  cup  and  cover 
gilded,  forty  shillings:  to  each  of 
the  monks,  if  a  priest,  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  pence:  if  not, 
three  shillings  and  four  pence. 

“  To  the  abbot  of  Hyde  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  pence :  to  each  of 
the  monks,  if  a  priest,  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence ;  if  not,  three  shil¬ 
lings  and  four  pence. 

To  the  abbess  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Mary  Wynton  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence:  to  each  nun,  if 
professed,  two  shillings;  if  not,  six¬ 
teen  pence. 

“  To  the  warden  of  the  college  at 
Winchester  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence;  to  each  priest  two  shillings ; 
to  each  clerk  sixteen  pence;  to  each 
boy  four  pence;  and  for  two  pit¬ 
tances  for  the  fellows  and  boys, 
twenty  shillings. 

“  To  the  master  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Cross  six  shillings  and  eight  pence: 
to  each  priest  two  shillings;  to  each 
clerk  of  the  chapel  sixteen  pence. 

“  To  the  religious  of  the  order  of 
St.  Austin  at  Wynton,  of  minors,  of 
predicants,  and  to  the  Carmelites, 
to  each  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight 
pence. 

“  To  each  pfiest,  with  or  without 
cure,  belonging  to  the  city  and  soke, 
two  shillings ;  and  to  each  clerk  of 
a  parish  twelve  pence.  The  place 
where  these  should  celebrate  his 
exequies  to  be  appointed  by  bis 
executors. 

“  To  the  preside,  t  of  his  college 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence:  to 
each  fellow,  scholar,  and  chaplain, 
two  shillings ;  to  each  clerk  of  the 
chapel  sixteen  pence;  to  each  cho¬ 
rister  twelve  pence. 

“  The  same  to  New  college,  Ox¬ 
ford. 

He 
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<f  Hebequeaths  to  Joan  Wei  by,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Richard  Welby,  a  handsome 
silver  cup  and  cover,  gilded. 

“  To  be  distributed  among  the  poor 
on  the  day  of  his  burial,  and  on  the 
trental  of  his  obit,  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  pounds  thirteen  shil¬ 
lings  and  four  pence. 

“  His  executors  to  cause  five  thou¬ 
sand  masses  in  honour  of  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ,  and  the  five  joys 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  be  celebrated 
on  the  day  of  his  burial,  the  trental 
of  his  obit,  and  other  days,  as  soon 
possible,  for  his  soul,  and  the  souls 
of  his  parents  and  friends. 

“  A  distribution  of  money  to  be 
made  among  his  domestics  according 
to  the  codicil. 

“  All  his  manors,  lands,  and  tene¬ 
ments,  not  belonging  to  his  church, 
but  obtained  otherwise,  to  be  given 
by  his  feoffees,  and  applied  entirely 
to  the  perpetual  use  of  his  college: 
the  manor  of  Spars  hold  only  ex¬ 
cepted. 

“  lie  beseeches  his  executors,  and 
requiresthem  in  the  bowels  of  Christ, 
to  consider  favourably  the  necessity 
of  his  college,  and  to  relieve  it  from 
his  effects  according  tlieir  ability. 

“  He  appoints  John  Catesby  justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  master  William 
Gyfford  rector  of  Cheryton,  Mychael 
Cleves  doctor  of  decrees,  master  John 
Nele,  master  Stephen  Tyler  rector  of 
Alverstoke,  master  William  Holden 
jector  of  Drokynfford,  and  Richard 
Burton  of  Tanton,  his  executors.  To 
the  first  he  bequeaths,  in  recompense 
of  his  trouble,  twenty-six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence ;  to 
the  others,  each  thirteen  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence. 

“  He  directs  the  residue  of  his  goods 
to  be  disposed  of  by  bis  executors, 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority, 
among  the  poor;  in  pious  and  devout 
uses;  and,  especially,  in  aid  of  the 
necessities  of  his  college ;  in  masses 
and  in  alms-deeds  for  the  salvation 
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of  his  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  his 
parents  and  friends. 

“  The  codicil  comprises  his  chap¬ 
lains,  officers,  and  servants  of  every 
denomination,  in  all  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persons ;  and  the 
amount  of  his  bequests  to  them  is 
considerable. 

“  This  year,  (I486,)  which  was 
the  last  of  his  life,  affords  an  instance 
of  his  attention  to  merit,  and  of  his 
dispensing  with  his  statutes  to  re¬ 
ward  it  He  had  noticed,  when  at 
his  college,  the  good  and  virtuous 
disposition  of  a  chaplain  who  had 
been  long  there,  and  was  of  a  county 
and  diocese  from  which  scholars 
could  not  be  chosen.  In  obedienc# 
to  a  letter  from  him,  Hewster  was 
admitted  at  the  ensuing  election  to  a 
year  of  probation,  and  on  the  same 
day  to  be  perpetual  fellow. 

“  Cardinal  Beaufort,  with  licence 
from  king  Henry,  and  with  con¬ 
sent  of  the  master  or  warden  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  at  Spark- 
ford  near  Winchester,  and  of  the 
brethren  and  other  persons  con¬ 
cerned,  had  engrafted  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  there,  not  long  before  his 
death,  a  new  eleemosynary  institu¬ 
tion,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  of 
the  glorious  Virgin  his  mother,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.  It 
was  an  alms-house  of  noble  poverty , 
within  the  precinct  of  the  hospital, 
designed  for  two  presbyters,  thirty- 
five  brethren,  and  three  sisters,  to 
be  for  ever  under  the  government 
of  the  master.  He  had  provided  a 
suitable  endowment  for  the  perpe¬ 
tual  maintenance  of  his  charity;  and 
by  his  statutes  bad  enjoined  certain 
devotions  and  observances  for  the 
health  of  his  soul.  He  had  besides 
granted  to  the  master  and  brethren 
various  possessions,  rents,  and  tem¬ 
poral  domains,  for  the  support  pf 
burthens,  and  the  performance  pf 
works  of  piety,  as  covenanted  for 
(4th  Feb.  M45)  by  indentures  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  the  two  parties.  But  he  had 
numerous  enemies’;  and  the  Yorkists, 
when  they  prevailed,  had  been  gra¬ 
tified  wit  U  Lancastrian  plunder. 
Waynfiete  had  seen  the  revenues  of 
the  alms-house  of  noble  poverty  cur¬ 
tailed,  we  may  suppose-,  with  regret, 
but  without  being  able  to  prevent 
the  robbery.  The  accession  of  king 
He  nry  the  Seventh  favoured  an  ex¬ 
amination  into  its  circumstances; 
and  the  result  is  contained  in  an  in¬ 
strument  dated  Southwaltham  the 
2d  of  August,  I486,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  consecration;  setting 
forth,  that  time,  and  the  succeeding 
malice  of  men,  had  entirely  stripped 
the  hospital  of  the  secular  estates 
annexed  to  it  by  Beaufort,  which 
had  been  seized  on,  and  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  noble  and  powerful  persons; 
that  it  was  now  impossible  his  inten¬ 
tion  could  be  fulfilled  in  the  whole, 
and  that  the  bishop,  from  compas¬ 
sion  to  his  predecessor,  whose  piety 
was  thus  defeated,  and  from  a  sense 
of  duty  was  impelled  to  uphold  his 
design,  s<5  far  as  it  could  be  fitly 
supported  by  the  produce  of  some 
ecclesiastical  benefices  which  re¬ 
mained.  He  decreed,  therefore, 
that  in  future  there  should  be  for 
ever  in  the  said  alms-house  two  bre¬ 
thren,  bound  to  say  private  prayers, 
like  the  old  brethren,  hut  differing 
in  Habit;  and  one  perpetual  chap¬ 
lain,  to  be  presented  by  the  nlaster, 
and  admitted  by  the  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  to  celebrate  niass  daily  in 
person,  or  by  deputy,  with  a  special 
collect  for  the  soul  of  the  cardinal, 
and  with  the  other  prayers  enjoined 
in  the  statu' es.  To  each  of  the  two 
brethren  he  assigned  yearly  seventy- 
three  shillings  and  four  pence;  to 
the  chaplain  ten  marks,  to  be  paid 
by  the  master  from  the  profits  of 
the  parish  church  of  Groodalc  and 
of  St.  Faith  near  Wynton,  and  of 
other  benefices,  in  conformity  to  the 
intention  of  the  appropriate* ;  and 


to  the  master,  for  his  trouble,  four 
pounds.  The  residue  of  their  in¬ 
come  he  directed  to  be  reserved  an¬ 
nually  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  premises;  the  lodgings  of  the 
chaplain  and  brethren  to  be  repaired 
according  to  the  old  statutes  and 
ordinances. 

“  The  bishop  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  robust  constitution,  and 
to  have  long  enjoyed  almost  un¬ 
interrupted  health.  He  now  fell 
suddenly  into  a  grievous  disease, 
which,  in  the  figurative  language  of 
Dr.  Budden,  creeping  and  stealing 
through  his  limbs  and  marrow',  got 
into  the  citadel  of  his  heart,  and  so 
entirely  overcame  him  as  to  bring 
on  a  speedy  dissolution.  He  died 
on  Friday  the  1 1th  of  August,  I486, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon.  His  dis¬ 
order,  of  which  the  account  is  ob¬ 
scure,  seems  to  have  begun  in  the 
extremities.  Its  inroad  was  gradual, 
and  it  seized  on  his  vitals  by  insen¬ 
sible  degrees,  as  we  are  told ;  for  he 
was  able,  as  is  proved  by  his  Re¬ 
gister,  to  give  institution  to  a  living 
on  the  same  day.  The  body  was 
removed  to  Winchester  with  great 
funeral  pomp,  and,  after  the  usual 
solemnity,  deposited  in  the  tomb 
within  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen  in  the  cathedral,  according  to 
the  directions  in  his  will. 

“  In  the  Account-book  of  the  year 
a  payment  is  entered,  for  three  carts 
which  conveyed  to  the  college  ser¬ 
vants  belonging  to  the  president, 
and  for  the  carriage  of  divers  things 
from  Waltham.  Among  the  articles 
then  removed  were  probably  the 
mitre,  crosier,  and  pontifical  habit 
of  the  founder;  which  wrere  repo- 
sited  as  memorials  of  him  in  the 
treasury.  At  his  exequies  performed 
in  the  college  were  expended  three 
pounds  six  shillings  and  eleven  pence 
halfpenny;  and  on  t he  trental  three 
pounds  eight  shillings  and  seven 
pence.  On  his  obits,  the  chapel, 
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;  we  may  suppose,  was  dressed  in  suit¬ 
able  hangings,  and  all  the  sad  so¬ 
lemnity  observed  which  is  usual  in 
;  the  Roman  catholic  worship  on  such 
.-occasions.  A  charge  is  extant  for 
j  green  wax  for  the  making  of  tiowers 
;  round  the  candles.  A  distribution 
I  of  forty  shillings  yearly,  on  his  anni¬ 
versary,  was  decreed  by  the  presi- 
i  dent  and  senior  fellows.  We  find 
the  executors  busied  in  settling  their 
:  concerns  with  the  college.  Fees 
!  were  given  to  counsel  for  advice, 
i  and  Dr.  Mayew  attended  parliament 
j  on  the  business  of  the  society^ 

“  It  has  been  observed,  that  three 
prelates  in  succession  held  the  same 
bishopric  ap  hundred  and  nineteen 
years,  the  time  between  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  Wykeham  and  the  death  of 
Wainflete.  Thelast  had  it  thirty-eight 
:  years  and  twelve  days,  (one  year  less 
!  than  Wykeham.  and  three  than 
!  Beauforty)  according  to  Budden,  who 
;  computes  from  his  installation,  which 
was  on  the  30th  of  August  1448; 
or  thirty-nine  years,  if  we  follow 
Godwin.  He  was  elected,  we  have 
seen,  on  the  15th  of  April  1447, 
and  consecrated  on  the  1 3th  of  July 
following.  The  see  continued  va- 
cant  until  the  29th  of  January  1487, 
when  Courtney  bishop  of  Exeter 
was  translated  to  it  by  a  bulle  of 
Pope  Innocent, 

“  I  have  met  with  no  accusation 
of,  or  reflection  on,  Waynflete,  which 


I  have  not  produced  into  open  view. 
Humane  and  benevolent  in  an  un¬ 
common  degree,  he  appears  to  have 
had  no  enemies  but  from  party,  and 
to  have  disarmed  even  these  of  their 
malice.  His  devotion  was  fervent 
without  hypocrisy  :  his  bounty  unli¬ 
mited  except  by  his  income.  As  a 
bishop,  he  was  a  kind  father  re¬ 
vered  by  his  children  :  as  a  founder, 
he  was  magnificent  and  munificent. 
He  was  ever  intent  on  alleviating 
distress  and  misery.  He  dispensed 
largely  by  his  almoner  to  the  poor. 
He  enfranchised  several  of  his  vas¬ 
sals  from  the  legal  bondage  to  which 
they  were  consigned  by  the  feudal 
system.  He  abounded  in  works  of 
charity  and  mercy.  Amiable  and 
affable  in  his  whole  deportment,  he 
was  as  generally  beloved  as  re¬ 
spected.  The  prudence,  fidelity, 
and  innocence,  which  preserved  him 
when  tossed  about  on  the  variable 
waves  of  inconstant  fortune,  during 
the  long  and  mighty  tempest  of  the 
civil  war,  was  justly  a  subject  of 
wonder  to  his  biographer.  Dr.  Bud¬ 
den.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  con¬ 
ciliated  the  favour  of  successive  sove¬ 
reigns  of  opposite  principles  and 
characters;  and  that,  as  this  author 
tells  us,  the  kings  his  benefactors 
were,  by  his  address  in  conferring 
obligations  on  them  in  his  turn, 
converted  from  being  his  creditors 
into  his  debtors. 
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DR.  Beilby  Porteus,  late  Bi¬ 
shop  of  London,  was  the 
youngest  but  one  of  nineteen  chil¬ 
dren,  and  was  born  at  York  on  the 
8th  of  May  1731.  His  father  and 
mother  were  natives  of  Virginia,  in 


North  America.  They  were  both 
descended  from  good  families,  and, 
during  their  residence  in  that  colo¬ 
ny,  were  on  a  footing  with  its  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants,  to  many  of  whom 
they  were  allied.  His  father  was 

of 
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of  no  profession;  but,  being  born  to 
what  in  that  country  was  considered 
as  an  independent  fortune,  lived 
upon  his  owfi  estate.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  plantations  of  tobacco ; 
and  on  one  of  these,  called  New- 
bottle  (from  a  village  of  that  name 
near  Edinburgh,  once  belonging  to 
his  family,  but  now  in  possession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian),  be  usually 
resided.  The  house  stood  upon  a  ris¬ 
ing  ground,  with  a  gradual  descent  to 
York  river,  which  was  there  at  least 
two  miles  over  :  and  here  he  enjoyed 
within  himself  every  comfort  and 
convenience  that  a  man  of  moderate 
wishes  could  desire;  living  without 
the  burthen  of  taxes,  and  possessing, 
under  the  powerful  protection  of 
this  kingdom,  peace,  plenty,  and 
security.  The  Bishop  had  a  singular 
picture,  which,  though  not  in  the 
best  style  of  colouring,  was  yet 
thought  valuable  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  as  a  specimen  of  the  extent 
which  theartof  painting  had  reached 
at  that  time  in  America ;  and  he  him¬ 
self  very  highly  prized  it,  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  faithful  and  interesting  repre¬ 
sentation  of  his  father’s  residence. 

His  mother’s  name  was  Jen¬ 
nings.  She  was  said  to  be  distantly 
related  to  Sarah  Jennings,  the  wife 
of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough  : 
and  two  of  her  ancestors.  Sir.  Ed¬ 
mund  and  Sir  Jonathan  Jennings, 
lived  at  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  for 
which  place,  it  appears,  they  were 
both  representatives  in  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second. 
Her  father,  Colonel  Jennings,  was 
Sir  Edmund’s  son,  and  the  first  of 
the  family  who  settled  in  Virginia, 
where  he  was  Superintendant  of  In¬ 
dian  .affairs.  for  that  province;  be¬ 
came  afterwards  one  of  the  Supreme 
Council;  and  for  some  time  acted 
as  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Colony. 

“  The  principal  reason  which  in¬ 
duced  t|je  Bishop's  father  to  quit  a 


situation  so  perfectly  independent 
and  comfortable  as  that  he  had  in- 
America,  was  the  desire  of  procuring 
lor  his  children  better  instruction 
than  he  could  there  obtain.  His 
health  besides  had  been  much  im¬ 
paired  by  the  climate;  and  these 
causes  combined,  determined  him  at 
length  to  leave  the  country,  and  re¬ 
move  to  England,  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  did  in  and  fixed  himself  i 

in  the  city  of  York. 

“  In  one  respect,  however,  and  I 
that  an  important  one,  this  change 
in  his  situation  was  attended  with  1 
considerable  inconvenience ;  for,  , 
whilst  his  expenses  every  year  in¬ 
creased,  his  revenue  diminished  al¬ 
most  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  1 
either  by  the  negligence  or  disho¬ 
nesty  of  his  agents,  he  received  little 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what 
ought  to  have  been  his  real  income. 
But  still,  even  with  such  contracted 
means,  he  accomplished  the  object 
nearest  to  his  heart,  that  of  giving 
his  children  an  excellent  education; 
and  certainly,  in  the  instance  at  least 
of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  his 
kindness  was  repaid  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  . 

“  After  having  been  for  several 
years  at  a  small  school  at  York,  Mr. 
Porteus,  then  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
was  placed  at  Ripon,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Hyde,  an  upright,  sensible, 
judicious  man,  of  whose  attention 
he  ever  entertained  a  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  ;  and  Lorn  him,  at  an 
earlier  age  than  is  now  usually  the 
case,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
where,  by  the  recommendation  and 
under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ance  of  his  elder  brother,  Ml.  Robert 
Porteus,  he  was  admitted  a  sizer  at 
Christ’s  College,  of  which  Dr.  Rooke 
was  at  that  time  master,  and  the 
only  person  whom  he  then  knew’  in 
the  University. 

ct  His  attention,  while  he  conti¬ 
nued 
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trued  under-graduate,  was  directed 
;  chiefly  to  mathematical  studies  ;  and 
in  these  he  gave  the  best  proof  of 
!  industry  and  ability,  by  the  situa¬ 
tion  he  obtained  of  tenth  wrangler 
amongst  the  honorary  degrees  of 
Ms  year.  After  having  taken  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1/52,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  one  of  the 
gold  medals,  instituted  not  long  be¬ 
fore  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  on  his  election  to  the  chan¬ 
cellorship,  as  the  reward  of  emi¬ 
nence  in  classical  literature:  and  on 
this,  the  first  occasion  of  their  be¬ 
ing  adjudged,  he  had  the  merit,  after 
a  long  and  severe  examination,  of 
obtaining  the  second  ;  the  other  suc¬ 
cessful  competitor  being  Mr.  Ma- 
seres,  then  a  student  at  Clare  Hall, 
and  now  Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  a  man  of  great  erudition  in 
every  department  of  learning,  and 
more  particularly  distinguished  by 
his  uncommon  depth  and  acuteness 
in  the  abstruser  parts  of  analytical 
science. 

*l  Tn  the  spring  of  the  same  year, 
Air.  Porteus  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  became  a  resident 
in  Cambridge.  This,  as  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  heard  him  say,  was  one  of 
the  happiest  periods  of  his  life.  By 
a  series  of  unlocked  for  occurrences, 
he  had  been  placed  in  a  situation 
which  of  all  others  he  most  coveted  ; 
lie  had  leisure,  to  prosecute  at  his 
Own  discretion  those  pursuits  which 
were  best  suited  to  his  taste  and  dis¬ 
position  ;  and  during  the  intervals  of 
study  he  was  passing  his  time  in  the 
society  of  friends  whom  he  respected 
and  loved. 

“  The  happiness  however  which 
he  thus  experienced,  was  not  long 
without  alloy,*  for  about  this  time 
h e  was  called  suddenly  into  York¬ 
shire  by  the  death  of  his  mother; 
an  event  which  filled  him  with  the 
deepest  grief,  and,  together  with  a 
*  1SJ  1 . 


severe  cold  which  he  caught  in  tra¬ 
velling,  brought  on  a  most  serious 
illness,  the  effects  of  which  he  felt 
occasionally  during  his  whole  life. 

“  On  his  return  to  college,  he 
found  that  without  his  knowledge, 
his  friends  had  been  soliciting  for 
him  the  situation  of  Esquire  Beadle, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  after¬ 
wards  Sir  James  Burroughs,  to  the 
Headship  of  Cains  College.  It  was 
an  office  but  ill  suited  with  his  turn 
of  mind,  and  he  was  at  first  disin¬ 
clined  io  accept  it  ;  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  kind  exertions  which 
had  been  made  in  his  favour,  and, 
above  all,  his  anxiety  to  relieve  his 
father  from  any  further  expense,  he 
at  last  complied.  He  kept  it  how¬ 
ever  little  more  than  two  years,  hav¬ 
ing  determined  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  his  income  in  a  way  more 
agreeable  to  himself,  by  taking  pri¬ 
vate  pupils.  These,  with  his  esta¬ 
blished  character  and  acknowledged 
talents,  were  easily  obtained  :  and, 
amongst  others,  was  the  late  Lord 
Grantham,  afterwards  ambassador  to 
Spain,  and,  for  a  short  time,  as  bis 
father  had  been  before  him.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
most  amiable  disposition,  of  unble¬ 
mished  integrity,  and  a  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  understanding;  and  his  death, 
which  happened  prematurely  in  1/85, 
was  generally  and  deeply  lamented  ; 
by  none  however  more,sincerely  than 
by  his  early  friend  and  tutor,  who 
had  conceived  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  abilities,  and  had:  lived  with  him 
for  nearly  thirty  years  on  terms  of 
mutual  intimacy,  confidence,  and 
regard. 

“  Mr.  Porteus  had  been  long"  des- 
tined  for  the  cburfch,,  as  well  by  his 
own  deliberate  choice,  as  the  wishes 
of  his  family  $  and  accordingly,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  took  or¬ 
ders,  being  ordained  deacon  at  Buck- 
E  den 
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den  in  the  year  1757  by  Dr. Thomas 
then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and,  not 
long  alter,  priest  by  Archbisop  Hut¬ 
ton  at  York,  where  he  preached  the 
ordination  sermon.  On  his  return 
to  the  University  he  resumed  the 
charge  of  his  pupils  ;  but,  amidst 
the  cares  ot  tuition,  he  found  time 
for  other  pursuits,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  exercise  of  his  poetical 
talents,  which  were  certainly  of  no 
ordinary  stamp.  Of  this  indeed  he 
soon  after  gave  a  public  proof,  by 
obtaining  Mr  Seaton’s  prize  for  the 
best  English  poem  on  a  sacred  sub¬ 
ject.  The  subject  fixed  upon  was 
■c  Death and  it  was  one  perhaps 
at  that  time  better  suited  than  any 
other  to  his  feelings,  in  consequence 
of  his  father’s  death,  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  a  little  before.  The  loss  of 
so  kind  a  parent,  whom  he  most  sin¬ 
cerely  loved,  had  very  deeply  af¬ 
flicted  him)  and  he  was  therefore 
well  prepared  to  describe  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  heart  the  sad  and  solemn 
scenes  of  human  mortality.  How 
admirably  he  has  done  it,  those  who 
know  and  can  feel  the  poem,  are 
best  able  to  judge.  It  has  been  long 
in  print,  and,  I  believe,  has  been 
uniformly  considered  as  a  very  able 
composition.  Undoubtedly, asa juve¬ 
nile  performance,  there  are  few  su¬ 
perior  )  for  it  displays  a  correctness 
of  taste  combined  with  a  sublimity 
of  thought,  and  a  power  and  justness 
of  expression,  which  have  seldom 
been  exhibited  in  the  first  effusions 
of  poetry. 

“  In  the  mean  time  he  was  not  in¬ 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  nor  unmindful  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  into  which  he  had  entered, 
“  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  er¬ 
roneous  and  strange  doctrines  con¬ 
trary  to  God's  word.”  A  profane 
and  very  licentious  pamphlet,  en¬ 
titled.  tf  fhe  History  of  the  Man 
after  God's  own  Heart,”  was  about 


that  time  much  in  circulation,  and 
had  made  a  dangerous  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  Its  object  was 
to  strike  a  secret  blow'  at  revelation 
by  ridiculing  the  habits,  manners, 
and  religion  of  the  Jews,  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  by  representing  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  David  in  a  most  odious 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Porteus  saw  at 
once  the  fallacy  and  mischief  of  this 
publication;  and,  with  the  view  of 
checking  its  pernicious  tendency, 
composed  and  preached  before  the 
University  a  sermon  in  answer  to  it, 
in  which  he  forcibly  exposed  its 
many  errors  and  misrepresentations; 
vindicated  th«  Mosaic  Law  from  the 
charges  brought  against  it;  and  gave 
the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
reasons  for  the  high  and  peculiar 
name  by  which  David  was  distin¬ 
guished,  namely,  “  The  man  after 
God’s  own  heart.”  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  strictly  just  than  the 
character  which  he  has  there  given 
of  the  royal  penitent,  or  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  the  moral  application  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
the  sermon  should  have  been  heard, 
as  it  was,  with  great  attention  at 
the  time,  and  afterwards,  when  in 
print,  most  favourably  received.  It 
is  now  the  fifth  in  his  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  Discourses;  with  the  omis¬ 
sion  however  of  some  passages  of  a 
polemical  nature,  in  order,  as  he 
has  himself  observed,  “  to  render  it 
more  practical,  and  of  course  more 
generally  useful.” 

“  Before  the  appearance  of  this 
sermon,  he  stood  high  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  University  for  literary 
attainment;  but  it  tended  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  raise  him  still  higher  in  the 
public  opinion ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
it,  he  wa$  not  long  after  appointed 
by  Archbishop  Seeker,  one  of  his  do¬ 
mestic  chaplains.  This  appointment 
took  place  early  in  1762,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  summer  he  quitted 
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college,  where  he  had  lived  most 
happily  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
to  reside  at  Lambeth.  Here  he  had 
ample  leisure  for  his  professional 
stuc.ies;  and  it  was  besides  a  sin¬ 
gular  advantage,  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  improve,  to  have  constantly 
before  him  Such  a  guide  as  the  Arch¬ 
bishop;  a  man  whom  he  well  de¬ 
scribes  as  endowed  with  superior 
talents,  which  he  had  highly  culti¬ 
vated;  of  a  strong  and  sound  under¬ 
standing  ;  of  extensive  and  profound 
erudition,  more  particularly  in  He¬ 
brew  literature,  and  evdry  branch  of 
theology;  an  admired  and  useful 
preacher;  of  unblemished  purity  of 
manners,  unaffected  piety,  unbound¬ 
ed  benevolence,  and  exemplary  in 
the  discharge  of  all  his  various  func¬ 
tions,  as  a  parochial  clergyman,  a 
bishop,  and  a  metropolitan.”  “  He 
was  to  me,”  he  adds,  “  ai  most  kind 
friend  and  a  bountiful  benefactor  t 
but  far  beyond  all  the  othet  benefits 
I  derived,  was  that  invaluable  one 
of  enjoying  his  conversation,  of  be¬ 
ing  honoured  with  his  direction  and 
advice,  and  of  living  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  example.  These  were 
advantages  indeed  ;  and,  although  I 
did  not  profit  by  them  so  much  as  I 
ought,  yet  to  them,  under  Provi¬ 
dence^  I  ascribe  whatever  little  cre¬ 
dit  I  have  attained  in  the  world,  and 
the  high  situation  I  have  since  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  the  church.” 

“  OnThe  1 3  th  of  May,  1/65,  Mr. 
Porteus  married  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Brian  Hodgson,  Esq.  of 
Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was 
presented  by  the  Archbishop  to  the 
two  small  livings  of  Rucking  and 
Wittersham  in  Kent;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  soon  resigned  for  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Hunton,  in  the  same  county, 
in  addition  to  a  prebend  at  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  which  had  been  given  him 
hy  bis  grace  before.  Upon  the  death 


of  Dr.  Denne,  in  1 767,  he  obtained 
the  rectory  of  Lambeth  ;  and  soon 
after  this,  he  took  his  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  in  Divinity,  on  which  occasion 
he  preached  the  commencement  ser¬ 
mon.  In  this  discourse,  which  is 
now  the  eighth  of  bis  first  volume, 
“  I  ventured,”  he  says,  “  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  University  to  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  their  youth,  especially  those 
designed  for  orders,  in  the  principles 
of  revealed  religion.  I  proposed  that 
these  should  have  a  place  assigned 
to  them  among  the  other  initiatory 
studies  of  the  place ;  that  they  should 
have  the  same  eneouragement  given 
to  them  as  all  the  other  sciences ; 
that  they  should  be  made  an  indis¬ 
pensable  branch  of  academical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  have  their  full  share  of 
academical  honours  and  rewards* 
This  produced  no  practical  effect  at 
the  time;  but  some  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Norris,  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
in  Norfolk,  into  whose  hands  some 
extracts  from  this  discourse  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall,  was  induced  by  them 
to  found  and  endow  a  professorship 
at  Cambridge,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  giving  lectures  to  the  students 
there  in  the  doctrines  of  revealed 
religion,  abd  afterwards  to  bequeath 
by  his  will  a  pfenuom  of  tvrelve 
pounds  per  ann.  to  the  author  of  the 
best  prose  essay  on  a  sacred  subject; 
the  larger  part  of  that  sum  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  a  gold  medal,  and  the 
remainder  in  books.” 

“  These,  as  may  be  well  ima¬ 
gined,  were  most  gratifying  circum¬ 
stances  to  Dr.  Porteus,  and  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  expectation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view,  was  in  itself  so  reasonable,  so 
evidently  necessary  in  all  Christian 
education,  and  he  had  enforced  it 
in  a  manner  so  powerful  and  con¬ 
vincing,  that  one  cannot  wonder  it 
should  make  on  serious  minds  a  very 
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deep  impression,  and  be  followed 
by  some  endeavour,  either  on  the 
pait  of  the  University,  or  of  some 
pious  individual,  to  carry  it  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  The  result  unquestionably 
has  been  a  most  beneficial  one  ;  for 
it  has  not  only  produced  some  ex¬ 
cellent  prize  dissertations  on  various 
important  subjects,  and  made  the¬ 
ology  an  essential  part  of  academical 
instruction,  but  has  been  the  means 
of  giving  to  the  world  one  of  the 

o  o 

ablest  and  most  compendious  sys¬ 
tems  of  divinity,  of  which  it  is  at 
present  in  possession,  namely,  the 
Lectures  delivered  by  the  first  Nor¬ 
ris?  an  professor,  Dr„  Hey  The  reader 
will  no  doubt  be  struck  with  a  great 
originality  and  sometimes  eccentri¬ 
city  of  illustration;  but,  as  a  work 
of  reference,  full  of  deep  research, 
and  accurate  and  extensive  informa¬ 
tion,  more  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England,  it  cannot  be  too 
■strongly  recommended  to  the  bibli¬ 
cal  student. 

**  On  the  3d  of  August,  176s,  af¬ 
ter  a  most  harassing  and  painful  ill¬ 
ness,  which  he  bore  with  the  great¬ 
est  fortitude,  and  the  roost  profound 
acquiescence  in  the  divine  will, 
Archbishop  Seeker  died  at  Lambeth, 
leaving  his  two  chaplains,  Dr.  Stin- 
ton  and  Dr.  Porteus,  joint  executors, 
and,  amongst  other  directions  of  his 
wiil,  Committing  to  their  care  the 
revival  and  publication  of  his  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Catechism,  hits  manu¬ 
script  sermons,  and  other  occasional 
writings.  This  trust  was  faithfully 
fulfilled:  and  in  order  to  render  the 
work  more  complete,  as  well  as  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  in  his  power  to 
his  deceased  friend  and  benefactor, 
Dr.  Porteus  prefixed  a  “  Review  of 
fhe  Archbishop’s  Life  and  Charac¬ 
ter”  It  is  unquestionably  a  mas¬ 
terly  perf  -rtnance,  and  one  of  the 
happiest  specimens  of  biographical 


composition.  The  character  of  the 
Archbishop  is  drawn  with  accuracy 
and  discrimination.  There  arc  no 
false  tints  thrown  in  to  embellish 
and  set  off  the  picture.  It  is  touched 
with  the  firm  hand,  and  in  the  sober 
colouring  of  truth;  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  left  on  the  mind  is  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  admiration  and  esteem 
for  the  talents,  the  erudition,  the 
unostentatious  beneficence,  and  the 
profound  Christian  piely,  of  that  il¬ 
lustrious  Prelate. 

ft  It  was  not  however  merely  by 
giving  to  the  world  this  “  review  of 
his  life,”  that  Dr.  Porteus  testified 
his  respect  and  affection  for  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  great  friend.  He  neg¬ 
lected  afterwards  no  opportunity  of 
defending  him  privately  or  publicly. 
He  suffered  no  calumny  to  go  abroad, 
no  unjust  insinuation  to  be  thrown 
out  against  him,  without  instantly 
stepping  forward  to  refute  and  to 
repel  it.  His  anxiety  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  was  unremitting  and  inces¬ 
sant.  As  an  instance  of  it,  I  can. 
never  forget  the  surprise  and  pain 
and  indignation,  which  were  ex¬ 
cited  in  his  mind,  noon  reading  two 
passages  in  the  late  Lord  OrfordT 
works,  in  one  of  which  the  poiht  of 
an  Epigram  is  made  to  turn  upon 
the  supposition,  that  the  Archbishop 
was  a  hypocrite ;  and  in  the  other, 
be  is  expressly  charged  in  direct 
unqualified  ter  ns  with  having  been 
the  president  of  an  atheistical  club  S 
Such  assertions  as  these,  so  disgrace¬ 
ful  in  themselves,  and  so  utterly  and 
grossly  false,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
as  he  then  was,  could  not  suffer  for 
a  moment  to  pass  uncontradicted. 
He  wrote  immediately  to  the  editor, 
Mr.  Berry,  stating  in  thr  strongest 
terms  the  injustice  and  mischief  of 
such  flagrant  misrepresentations,  and 
offering,  if  the  thing  were  possible, 
to  have  the  leaves,  which  contained 
them,  cancelled  at  his  own  expense. 

Unfortunately, 
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Unfortunately,  the  book  had  got  too 
I  much  into  circulation  to  render  this 
:  proposal  feasible  :  but  he  so  far  suc¬ 
ceeded,  as  to  obtain  a  direct  promise 
from  Mr.  Berry,  that,  should  the 
work  in  question  ever  reach  a  se- 
:  cond  edition,  the  obnoxious  passages 
i  should  be  expunged. 

“  The  same  solicitude  was  also 
1  very  strongly  marked  in  another  in¬ 
stance,  upon  his  perusing  the  Life 
of  Bishop  Warburton,  by  Bishop 
1  Hurd.  His  own  words,  which  fol¬ 
low,  show  how  quick  and  alive  his 
feelings  were  upon  this  subject,  at 
l  the  same  time  that  they  had  nothing 
in  them  of  bitterness  and  animosity. 

In  this  work,”  he  says,  1  found 
the  merit  pf  Archbishop  Seeker 
greatly  underrated,  as  a  writer,  a 
scholar,  a  divine,  and  a  critic  in 
Hebrew.  I  therefore  thought  my¬ 
self  called  upon,  by  honour  and  by 
gratitude,  to  vindicate  my  old  master 
against  these  unjust  and  injurious 
attempts  to  lower  his  character ; 
which  I  did,  by  publishing  in  a  se¬ 
parate  form,  a  new  edition  of  the 
life  prefixed  to  his  works,  adding  at 
the  same  time  a  preface,  and  a  tew 
notes  tending  to  confute  Bishop 
Hurd’s  misrepresentations  of  him 
and  his  writings.  Still,  however, 
this  act  of  justice  to  my  great  pa¬ 
tron,  never  in  the  least  diminished 
the  high  respect  and  veneration 
which  I  always  entertained  for  the 
character  of  Bishop  Hurd,  whose 
piety,  learning,  taste,  and  genius, 
rendered  him  the  great  ornament 
of  literature  and  religion,  and  very 
justly  gained  h i m >  not  only  the 
esteem,  but  the  affection,  friend¬ 
ship,  and  confidence  of  his  Sove¬ 
reign,  and  raised  him  to  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  situation,  which  he  filled 
with  so  much  dignity,  both  in  public 
life,  and  in  an  honourable  retire¬ 
ment  for  so  long  a  course  of  years.” 
•<f  After  Arch  bishop  Seeker’s  death. 


Dr.  Porteus  devoted  Ins  entire  at* 
tention  to  the  care  of  his  two  bene¬ 
fices,  Hunton  and  Lambeth.  Till 
his  parsonage  at  the  former  place 
was  ready  for  his  reception,  he  re¬ 
sided  at  a  small  neat  cottage  in  the 
village  of  Linton,  which  was  near 
enough  to  enable  him  to  perform 
with  ease  his  parochial  duties,  super¬ 
intend  the  repairs,  and  make  such 
alterations!  as  the  great  capability  of 
the  situation  suggested  to  his  mind. 
He  had  found  the  premises  at  first 
in  a  very  ruinous  and  neglected  state, 
no  rector  having  lived  there  for  a  boys 
thirty  years  :  but  he  saw  at  one 
glance  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place,  and  that  it  required  only  a 
little  skill  and  taste  to  display  them 
to  advantage.  This  was  gradually 
and  at  some  expense  completely  ef¬ 
fected.  A  new  room  was  afterwards 
added  to  the  house;  and,  by  orna¬ 
menting  the  grounds  about  it,  and 
letting  in  the  rich  luxuriant  pros¬ 
pect,  which  it  commanded  on  every 
side,  he  made  it  at  last  a  most  com. 
for  table  and  delightful  residence. 
Every  thing  indeed  concurred  to  at¬ 
tach  him  strongly  to  Hunton.  u  It 
was  to  me,”  he  says,  with  all  that 
animation  which  was  so  peculiar  to 
bitn,  <c  a  little  terrestrial  paradise; 
for  though  there  are  many  parson¬ 
ages  larger,  handsomer,  and  more 
commodious;  yet  in  comfort,  warmth, 
repose,  tranquillity,  and  cheerfulness, 
in  variety  of  walks,  shelter,  shade, 
and  sunshine,  in  perfectly  rural  and 
picturesque  scenery,  I  know  few  su¬ 
perior  to  it.  What  however  is  of 
more  importance,  no  place  was  ever 
better  calculated  to  excite  and  che¬ 
rish  devout  and  pions  sentiments 
towards  the  great  Creator  and  Pre¬ 
server  of  the  universe.  The  solemn 
silence  of  the  thicket  and  the  grove, 
the  extensive  horizon  that  opened  to 
the  view,  the  glories  of  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun,  the  splendor  of 

a  moon- 
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a  moon-light  and  a  starry  sky,  all 
which  presented  themselves  to  the 
eye,  to  a  vast  extent  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  from  the  lawn  before  the 
housej  these,  and  a  variety  of  other 
sublime  and  pleasing  objects,  cQuki 
not  fail  to  soothe  and  tranquillize 
and  elevate  the  soul,  and  raise  it  up 
to  high  and  heayenly  contemplations. 
But  it  was  not  the  charms  of  the 
country  only,  which  formed  the  de¬ 
light  of  Hunton.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  was  excellent,  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  ancient  and  long  esta¬ 
blished  families,  who  lived  on  their 
own  estates  in  that  decent  hospita¬ 
lity,  and  that  judicious  mixture  of 
society  and  retirement,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  true  felicity  of  human 
life,  and  which  so  remarkably  and 
so  fortunately  distinguish  the  gen¬ 
try  and  nobility  of  England  from 
almost  ail  other  countries  in  Europe. 
The  greater  part  of  them  too  were 
not  only  polished  in  their  manners, 
but  ot  exemplary  piety,  probity, 
and  benevolence.’ 

Much  however  as  he  enjoyed 
such  a  retreat  and  such  friends  as 
these,  it  never  withdrew  his  thoughts 
from  more  serious  and  more  import¬ 
ant  pursuits.  Fie  discharged  with 
zeal  the  duties  of  his  parish ;  preach¬ 
ed  almost  always. in  the  moaning; 
in  the  afternoon  very  frequently  lec¬ 
tured  on  the  catechism}  and  lost 
no  opportunity,  when  he  saw  fit  ocr 
casion,  of  private  admonition.  In 
his  attention  to  the  poor,  he  was 
uniform  and  indefatigable}  he  vi¬ 
sited  the  sick,  comforted  the  afflict¬ 
ed,  relieved  the  indigent:  he  en¬ 
tered,  in  short,  with  assiduity  and 
earnestness,  into  whatever  could 
promote  in  any  degree  their  tem¬ 
poral  and  eternal  welfare,  and  he 
did  not  labour  in  vain.  “  I  had  the 
happiness,!’  he  says,  “  to  see  my 
church  well  filled  with  a  congrega¬ 
tion/  neat  and  decent  in  their  attire. 


with  cheerful  and  satisfied  looks, 
serious  in  their  devotions,  and  atten¬ 
tive  and  grateful  to  their  instructor.” 

f‘  In  the  winter  months  he  re¬ 
sided  at  Lambeth,”  where,  not  less 
than  in  the  country,  he  supported 
the  high  character  of  a  faithful,  la¬ 
borious,  conscientious  parish  priest. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  h<  re  no 
parsonage  in  which  the  rector  could 
reside  :  but  a*:  there  was  a  piece  of 
ground  of  about  two  acres,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  glebe,  in  an  extremely 
good  situation,  and  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  church,  he  thought 
that  by  obtaining  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  that  purpose,  a  part  of  this 
might  be  sold;  and  with  the  sum 
which  that  produced;  a  fit  an  t  com¬ 
modious  residence  might  be  built 
upon  the  remainder.  'Accordingly, 
an  agreement  upon  this  principle 
was  made  with  a  builder  at  a  stipu¬ 
lated  price,  and  a  ground-plan  and 
elevation  of  the  intended  house  were 
drawn  under  his  own  direction.  He 
was  not  however  incumbent  long 
enough  to  carry  himself  this  design 
into  execution  }  but  he  had  made 
such  excellent  arrangements,  that 
his  successor.  Dr.  Vyse,  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  accomplishing  it;  and  the 
present  parsonage,  than  which  there 
are  few  better,  was,  with  little  va* 
nation,  built  upon  the  original  pi  n 
proposed  bv  Dr.  Porteus. 

“  Besides  the  active  part  which 
he  thus  took  in  regard  to  the  rec¬ 
torial  house,  he  found  that  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  parish  had  fallen,  from 
some  neglect  or  mismanagement, 
into  great  confusion,  in  consequence 
of  debts  inadvertently  contracted  by 
the  overseers.  This  was  not  a  cre¬ 
ditable  circumstance;  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  therefore  with  the  parish 
officers,  and  the  principal  gentle¬ 
men  then  resident  in  Lambeth,  he 
4  *  0 
took  great  pains  to  reduce  them  into 

or4«r.  With  this  view,  the  sum  of 

eighteen 
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•ighteen  hundred  pounds  was  bor¬ 
rowed  upon  annuities,  with  which 
they  not  only  cleared  of' old  incum¬ 
brances,  but  had  a  considerable  sur¬ 
plus  left,  which  was  very  judiciously 
expended  in  repairing  and  embel¬ 
lishing  the  church,  and  in  other  es¬ 
sential  improvements.  There  was 
nothing  indeed  that  tended  in  any 
degree  to  the  credit  and  benefit  of 
the  parish,  which  escaped  his  attenr 
tion  3  but  that  especially  which  oc¬ 
cupied  his  thoughts,  and  to  which 
his  chief  nxiety  was  earnestly  di¬ 
rected;  .as  the  salvation  of  those 
coma  ted  to  his  care.  This  was 
his  eat,  his  never-ceasing  object ; 
a\  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  in¬ 
stance  of  it,  than  the  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  them,  on  the  more 
religious  observance  of  Good  Fri¬ 
day  In  this  excellent  little  tract, 
which  has  long  been  in  the  cata¬ 
log5  e  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  after  lament¬ 
ing  the  neglect,  which  then  univer¬ 
sally  prevailed,  of  that  sacred  day, 
he  took  occasion  to  state  the  various 
benefits,  which  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate 5  the  importance  of 
them  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  j 
the  unbounded  compassion  in  which 
they  originated 3  and  the  unparal¬ 
leled  sufferings  by  which  they  were 
accomplished  :  and  from  hence  he 
inferred  the  indispensable  obliga¬ 
tion  under  which  a  Christian  lies, 
from  every  motive  of  interest,  of 
duty,  and  of  gratitude,  to  observe 
with  peculiar  strictness  and  devo¬ 
tion  the  anniversary  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  3  a  day,  which  recalls  forcibly 
to  the  mind  the  stupendous  doctrine 
of  atonement 3  for  which  our  church 
has  wisely  provided  a  most  solemn 
service,  and  which  is  calculated 
more  than  any  other  to  lay  us  low 
before  the  throne  of  God  in  peni- 
tial  humiliation,  and  to.fiil.the  soul 
with  thankfulness  and  love.  All 


these  points  he  touched  upon  in  so 
strong,  so  impressive,  and  so  affec¬ 
tionate  a  manner,  as  could  not  fail 
to  have  the  happiest  effect.  It  was 
indeed  even  greater  than  he  had 
reason  to  expect  3  for,  not  only  was 
a  more  devout  observance  of  Good 
Friday  produced  in  his  own  parish, 
but  as  he  has  himself  observed, 
‘  on  the  very  next  return  of  that 
day,  the  shops  were  ail  shat  up,  the 
churches  were  crowded,  and  the  ut¬ 
most  seriousness  and  decorum  took 
place,  throughout  the  cities  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Westminster,  and  their  en¬ 
virons.’ 

“  In  the  year  I/69,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  chaplain 
to  his  Majesty,  and  soon  after  he 
obtained  the  mastership  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester, 
This  piece  of  preferment  had  been 
selected  by  Aichbishop  Seeker,  as 
one  of  his  options,  and  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  it,  when  it  became  vacant, 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  certain 
trustees,  to  wrhom  he  gave  authority 
for  that  purpose.  The  two  persons, 
who  were  considered,  on  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  as  having  the  strongest 
claims,  were  his  grace’s  chaplains  at 
the  time  of  his  decease  3  and  it  was 
determined  that  Dr.  Forteus  should 
have  the  mastership,  and  that  he 
should  resign  his  prepend  of  Peter¬ 
borough  to  Dr.  Stinton.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  arrangement,  he  for 
some  years  afterwards  resided  occa¬ 
sionally  at  St.  Crass.  The  place  had 
nothing  very  striking  to  recommend 
it,  especially  after  the  beautiful 
scenery  which  he  had  in  such  per¬ 
fection  at  Hunton;  but  there  was 
yet  a  stillness  about  it,  which  pleas¬ 
ed  him.  The  neighbourhood  af¬ 
forded  excellent  society,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  improving  in  some 
degree  the  condition  of  the  poor  bre- 
thren  in  the  hospital,  by  adding  a 
small  increase  of  salary  to  each. 

4i  About 
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“  About  this  time  a  circumstance 
occurred,  which  then  excited -consi¬ 
derable  interest,  and  in  which  the 
part  that  Dr.  Porteus  took  has  been 
milch  misinterpreted  arid  misunder¬ 
stood.  The  {odowing  statement,  in 
his  own  words,  will  place  the  fact 
in  its  true  point  of  view.  *  At  the 
close  of  the  year  177-',  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  themext,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  myself  and  a  few  other 
clergymen,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Francis  Wollaston,  Dr.  Percy,  now 
:Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  Dr.  Yorke, 
now  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  induce  t  he 
Bishops  to  promote  a  review  of  the 
Xdturgy  and  Articles,  in  order  to 
amend  in  both,  but  particularly  in 
the  latter,  those  parts  which  all  rea¬ 
sonable  persons  agreed  stood  in  need 
of  amendment.  This  plan  was  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  connected 
with  the  petitioners  at  the  Feathers 
Tavern,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
meant  to  counteract  that  and  all 
similar  extravagant  projects;  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment ;  to  repel  the 
attacks  which  were  at  that  time  con¬ 
tinually' made  upon  it  by  its  avowed 
enemies;  to  render  the  17th  article 
on  Predestination  and  Election  more 
clear  and  perspicuous,  and  less  liable 
to  be  wrested  by  our  adversaries  to 
a  Calvinistic  sense,  which  has  been 
so  unjustly  affixed  to  it ;  to  improve 
true  Christian  piety  amongst  those 
of  our  own  communion,  and  to  di¬ 
minish  schism  and  separation,  by 
bringing  over  to  the  national  church 
nil  the  moderate  and  well-disposed 
of  other  persuasions.  On  these 
grounds,  we  applied  in  a  private 
and  respectful  manner  to  Archbi¬ 
shop  Cornwallis,  requesting  him  to 
signify  Our  wishes  (which  we  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  wishes  of  a  very 
-large  proportion  both  of  the  clergy 
and  the  laity)  to  the  rest  of  the  Bi¬ 
shops,  that  erery  thing  might  be 


done,  which  could  be  prudently  and 
safdy  done,  to  promote  these  imr 
portant  and  salutary  purposes.’ 

“  The  answer  given  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  Feb.  11,  1773,  was  in  these 
words:  ‘  I  have  consulted  severally 
my  brethren  the  Bishops,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  bench  in  general, 
that  nothing  can  in  prudence  he 
done  in  the  matter  that  has  been 
submitted  to  our  consideration.’ 

“  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  decision,  viewed  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  was  right  ;  and.  Dr.  Porteus, 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  en¬ 
tirely  acquiesced  in  it.  They  had 
done  their  duty  in  submitting  to  the 
bench  such  alterations  as  appeared 
to  them  to  be  conducive  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  and  the  interest  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  of  religion  in  general; 
and  their  manner  of  doing  it  was 
most  temperate  and  respectful.  At 
the  same  time,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  proposed  was  rejected  on  very 
satisfactory  and  sufficient  grounds. 
That  in  our  established  liturgy  there 
are  some  redundancies'  which  might 
be  spared,  and  some  changes  which 
might  be  made  with  advantage,  few 
will  be  disposed  to  deny.  That  in  the 
Articles  also,  a  clearer  and  more  in¬ 
telligible  mode  of  expression  might 
in  parts  be  introduced,  and  some 
passages  amended  or  expunged, 
which  give  a  colour  to  false  inter- 
pretation,  may  equally  be  conceded. 
But  the  main  point  to  be  considered 
is,  whether,  however  desirable  it 
may  be  to  remove  all  possible  ground 
of  separation  and  schism,  such  al¬ 
terations  as  those  suggested,  or  even 
any  at  all,  would  produce  that  ef¬ 
fect.  It  has  been  said  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  diving,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
wit  or  in  the  power  of  man  to  pre¬ 
vent  diversity  of  opinion,  since  this 
is  the  unavoidable  result  of  human 
imperfection  and  human  liberty,  and 
is  not  to  be  removed,  unless  we  had 
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store  light  or  less  agency/’  Suppose 
hen  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  revision,  would  the  conse¬ 
quence  be  an  union  of  sentiment  ? 
What  one  approved,  there  would 
be  still  another  to  condemn  5  and 
even  “  amongst  the  moderate  and 
.well-disposed  of  other  persuasions// 
il  fear, the  church,  with  all  her  con¬ 
cessions,  would  gain  few  converts. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  innovate, 
more  so  in  things  connected  with 
; religion  than  in  any  other,*  and  after 
Jail,  is  there  any  absolute  need  of 
[change?  ‘‘The  men/’  says  Dr. Hey, 
y‘  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  were  men  of  the  first 
ability.  As  scholars,  we  are  mere 
children  to  them.  They  were  con¬ 
versant  in  Scripture  to  a  degree,  of 
which  few  now  have  any  concep¬ 
tion.  Ecclesiastical  history  lay  open 
before  them.  Yet  they  were  not 
mere  scholars,  nor  monks,  nor  monk¬ 
ish  men;  but  skilled  in  government, 
knowing  men  and  manners,  liberal 
in  behaviour,  free  from  all  fanati¬ 
cism,  full  of  probity,  yet  guided  in 
their  measures  by  prudence.  None 
then  could  be  chosen  more  likely  to 
•frame  a  good  set  of  forms  and  arti¬ 
cles.  They  would  fall  short  of  no¬ 
thing  attainable,  through  indolence 
or  cowardice.  They  would  set  down 
nothing  carelessly,  on  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  its  passing  unexamined.  They 
would  overshoot  nothing,  in  the  hope 
of  catching  a  few.  They  had,  in 
short,  nothing  for  it,  but  to  fix  on 
that  which  right  reason  and  good 
feelings  would  embrace.”  Surely 
then  in  the  labours  of  these  illus¬ 
trious  men  we  may  contentedly  ac¬ 
quiesce.  They  were  the  result  of 
fervent  piety,  profound  learning, 
consummate  prudence,  long,  anx¬ 
ious,  and  patient  deliberation :  and 
I  should  therefore  think  any  change 
inexpedient  and  unwise,  which  was 
not  demanded  by  a  strong  necessity, 


and  justified  by  the  clear  and  certain 
prospect  of  some  decisive  advan¬ 
tage. 

tc  The  period  had  now  arrived, 
when  Dr,  Porteus  was  to  be  called 
to  that  high  station  in  the  church, 
to  which  his  character  and  talents  so 
well  entitled  him,  and  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  filled  with  so  mneh  credit 
to  himself,  and  so  much  advantage 
to  his  country.  O11  the  20th  of  De¬ 
cember  17/0,  he  kissed  the  King’s 
hand  on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Chester  j  a  preferment  on  his  own 
part  perfectly  unsolicited,  and  so 
entirely  unlooked  for,  that,  till  a 
short  time  before  it  happened,  he 
had  not  the  smallest  expectation, of 
it.  In  consequence  of  this  accession 
of  dignity,  which  was  conferred  in 
the  most  flattering  and  gracious  man¬ 
ner,  he  resigned  the  living  of  Lam¬ 
beth,  though  he  had  permission  to 
retain  it:  but  he  thought  that  with 
so  many  additional  cares  he  should 
not  be  able  to  attepd  to  so  large  a 
benefice,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  own  mind ;  and  he  therefore 
hesitated  not  a  moment  in  giving  it 
up  into  other  hands.  It  was  a  re¬ 
solution  founded  only  on  a  strong 
sense  of  duty;  for  it  was  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  sincere  and  painful  regret 
that  he  discontinued  his  pastoral  con-1 
nexion  with  a  parish,  where  he.  had 
lived  with  many  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse,  and  in  which  he  bad 
so  much  reason  to  hope,  that  he  had 
not  laboured  in  vain.  But  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  a  large  diocese  now  demand¬ 
ed  his  attention,  and  to  these  he 
determined  to  sacrifice  every  other 
consideration. 

From  various  causes,  it  was  not 
till  the  4th  of  July  1/7/,  that  he 
wrent  to  Chester,  where  he  lost  no 
time  in  entering  with  zegl  and  ar¬ 
dour  into  the  functions  of  his  office. 
As  soon  as  circumstances  would  per¬ 
mit,  he  confirmed  in  several  places, 

and 
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and  in  the  summer  of  the- .year  fol¬ 
lowing  held  his  primary  visitation. 
The  charge  which  he  delivered  to 
his  clergy  on  that  occasion  was 
printed  at  their  request,  and  is  now 
for  the  first  time  added  to  his  works. 
Why  it  was  omitted  in  the  volume 
of  tracts,  which  he  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  performance  of  great 
merit,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to 
sink  into  oblivion.  The  reader  will 
find  in  it  the  main  outlines  of  the 
clerical  character  very  ably  drawn. 
The  education  which  a  clergyman 
should  receive;  the  peculiar  studies 
which  he  should  afterwards  prose¬ 
cute  ;  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  ministry ;  the  various  duties, 
exclusively  of  the  mere  stated  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  offices  of  the  chuicb, 
which  are  inseparably  attached  to 
it;  the  advantages  of  personal  resi¬ 
dence  upon  his  cure ;  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
example ,  to  give  weight  and  efficacy 
to  his  instruction  ;  all  these  consi¬ 
derations  are  urged  with  force  and 
impression  :  and,  amongst  other 
points,  the  following  remarks  upon 
a  subject  deeply  involving  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  our  order,  cannot  be 
too  widely  diffused.  t(  Under  the 
appearance ,”  says  the  Bishop,  “give 
me  leave  to  mention  the  article  of 
dress ,  in  which  I  have  observed  with 
concern,  that  some  of  the  younger 
clergy  in  several  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  (I  mean  not  particularly  in 
this)  have  been  gradually  departing 
from  that  gravity  and  sobriety, which 
the  nature  of  their  profession,  as  well 
as  the  injunctions  of  the  church,  re¬ 
quire.  We  are  distinguished  from  all 
other  persons  by  a  peculiar  habit,  and 
instead  of  being  ashamed,  we  ought 
rather  to  be  proud  of  it,  as  a  badge 
of  that  high  and  honourable  calling  to 
which  wc  hare  been  admitted.  If, 
from  a  childish  passion  for  show,  we 


endeavour  to  drop  this  distinction  a* 
much  as  possible,  and  to  appear  at 
little  like  clergymen,  as  with  any 
decency  we  can ;  instead  of  procur¬ 
ing  us  admiration  and  respect,  it 
will  only  expose  us  to  contempt.” 

<r  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
year,  1//8,  the  Bishop  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  very  highly  gratifying 
his  own  feelings,  by  being  enabled 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  poor  cler¬ 
gyman  in  his  diocese,  whose  situ-- 
ation  and  circum stances  were  made? 
known  to  him  in  the  following, 
letter. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  Impelled  by  a  gloomy  fit  of 
reflection  (and  many  f  have,  God 
knows)  on  .my  condition,  I  prostrate- 
myself  at  your  feet,  imploring  in 
the  humblest  manner  compassion 
and  regard.  If  distress  has  elo¬ 
quence,  and  may  be  permitted  to 
plead,  I  have,  alas!  but  too  power¬ 
ful  an  advocate  in  my  favour. 

“  I  am,  my  Lord,  the  Curate 
of  Wood  Plumpion,  near  Preston, 
where  I  have  served,  as  such,  far 
about  forty-two  years  successively, 
and  led  withal  an  obscure  contem¬ 
plative  life.  I  am  now  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  my  age,  and  have 
brought  up  six  sons  and  six  daugh¬ 
ters  to  men’s  and  woman’s  estate, 
and  am  grandfather  to  twenty-seven 
children.  AH  my  annual  income  is 
only  something  more  than  forty 
pounds.  I  had  a  .small  tenement 
here  that  came  by  my  wife,  but,  as 
I  had  contracted  small  debts  time 
after  time,  in  so  long  a  series  of  fa¬ 
mily  occasions,  have  sold  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  those  engagements;  so  that 
my  bare  salary  is  all  that  I  now  en¬ 
joy  for  the  support  of  myself  and 
family  :  and  such  is  the  indigence 
I  ran  reduced  to  at  present,  that 
v/ere  it  not  for  religious  prospects, 
I  should  be  wretched  beyond  the 

utmost 
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almost  energy  of  language  to  ex¬ 
press.  Although  poverty  and  old 
age  together  be  but  a  mortifying 
fate,  yet  as  to  any  personal  misery, 

I  hope  I  could  defy  it  to  touch  me 
with  impatience.  But,  oh !  my 
Lord,  the  thing  that  enervates  all 
Iijv  fortitude,  and  cuts  me  to  the 
b  an,  is,  to  see  my  poor  family  in 
want,  and  to  be  a  spectator  of  their 
misery,  without  the  power  of  re- 
imf  ! 

“  As  you  may  have  the  direction 
of  some  charities,  be  pleased  to  use 
your  influence  in  the  case  of 
“  Your  Lordship’s 

f‘  Faithful  servant, 

“  Mathew  Worthington.” 

u  It  will  easily  be  imagined,  that 
a  letter  such  as  this,  written  with 
all  the  !.  ;thetic  eloquence  of  undis- 
semblect  distress,  could  not  fail  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  a  feel¬ 
ing  mind.  The  Bishop  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  struck  by  it;  and  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Pep- 
Joe,  immediately  opened  a  subscrip¬ 
tion,  towards  which  he  contributed 
largely  himself,  as  a  temporary  re¬ 
lief  :  soon  after  which,  the  living  of 
Child  well,  a  vicarage  in  his  gift,  be¬ 
coming  vacant  by  resignation,  he 
immediately  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Worthington.  I  have  related  this 
occurrence,  not  only  because  it  is 
in  itself  an  extremely  interesting 
one,  but  as  it  marks  a  very  conspi¬ 
cuous  feature  in  the  Bishop’s  cha¬ 
racter;  namely,  the  eagerness  with 
which  his  mind  always  seized  a  be- 
nevolent  object.  It  was  not  a  mere 
compliance  with  judgment  :  it  was 
not  a  frigid,  dilatory,  reluctant  cha¬ 
rity  extorted  by  the  occasion.  On  the 
contrary,  I  never  yet  saw  any  one, 
who  appeared  to  me  td  possess,  in  a 
more  exalted  degree,  the  true  spirit 
of  bench cence.  it  came  warm  from 
liie  heart,  unchecked  by  cold  calcu¬ 


lation;  whilst  the  good  he  did  be# 
came  doubly  valuable  by  his  manner 
of  doing  it. 

“  The  time  had  now  arrived, 
when  the  Bishop  of  Chester  was 
destined  to  fill  a  still  more  distin¬ 
guished  situation  in  the  English 
church.  The  high  character  he  had 
long  maintained;  his  zeal,  his  ac¬ 
tivity,  his  judgment,  his  powers  of 
usefulness  in  every  branch  of  his 
profession,  and  all  these  illustrated 
and  adorned  by  a  most  unblemished 
life,  and  the  most  conciliating  and 
attracting  manners  $  naturally  mark¬ 
ed  him  out  as  a  person  eminently 
qualified  to  supply  the  vacancy 
which  had  for  some  time  been  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  see  of  London.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  very  next  day  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Lowth,  which  took 
place  at  the  Palace  at  Fulham,  the 
3d  of  November,  IJQJ,  the  Bishop, 
who  was  then  at  Hunton,  received 
by  a  king’s  messenger  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Pitt. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  In  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  which  took 
place  yesterday,  I  lost  no  time  in 
making  It  my  humble  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  his  Majesty,  that  your  Lord- 
ship  might  be  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  I  have  this  moment  received 
his  Majesty’s  answer,  expressing  his 
entire  approbation  or  the  proposal, 
and  authorizing  me  to  acquaint  your 
Lordship;  with  his  gracious  inten¬ 
tions.  ,  I  have  peculiar,  satisfaction 
in  executing  this  commission,  and 
in  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  high  respect  and 
esteem  with  which  I  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

“  Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient, 
i(  and  most  humble  servant, 

“  W\  Pitt."’ 

<c  This  important  communication, 
jnade  in  such  flattering  and  graciouc 

terms. 
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terms,  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
Bishop’s  heelings  ;  but  yet  the  high 
station  to  which  he  was  raised,  did 
not  for  a  moment  carry  his  thoughts 
from  the  great  and  only  Disposer  of 
all  earthly  good.  Much  as  he  felt 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  Sovereign,  he  looked  beyond  this 
world,  up  to  Him,  who  is  the  King 
of  kings;  for,  subjoined  to  a  copy 
of  the  preceding  letter,  are  written 
in  his  own  hand  the  following  words : 
(t  I  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  a 
kind -Providence,  and  am  fully  sen¬ 
sible  that,  nothing  but  this  could 
have  placed  me  in  a  situation  so  in¬ 
finitely  transcending  my  expecta¬ 
tions  and  deserts.” 

“  This  appointment,  like  all  that 
he  had  before  tilled,  was  on  his  own 
part  perfectly  unsought  for  and  un¬ 
solicited.  So  far  indeed  from  being 
desirous  of  a  change  of  station,  he 
had,  on  the  contrary,  many  substan¬ 
tial  reasons  for  wishing  to  retain  the 
Bishoprick  of  Chester.  During  his 
residence  in  that  city,  the  attention 
he  had  u  niton.  dy  shewed  to  all  ranks 
of  people;  the  ease  and  affability  of 
his  whole  deportment;  his  kindness 
to  all  who  needed  his  assistance ;  the 
warm  interest  he  took  in  the  affairs 
of  his  clergy;  his  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  every  way  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  good  of  those  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge;  all  this  had 
placed  him  high  in  public  estimation, 
and  rendered  him  in  every  part  of  his 
diocese  respected  and  beloved.  It 
was  not  therefore  without  much  re¬ 
gret,  and  a  hard  struggle  with  his 
own  feelings,  that  he  quitted  a  situ¬ 
ation  to  which  he  was  most  sincerely 
attached,  to  enter  upon  another, 
where  the  duties  were  more  bur- 
thensome,  and  the  responsibility 
greatly  increased. 

“  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  un¬ 
der  the  necessity,  by  accepting  the 
sec  of  London,  of  giving  up  his  liv¬ 


ing  at  Hunton;  that  calm,  delight*  • 
ful  retreat,  where  he  bad  spent  so 
many  years  of  happiness,  and  which, 

I  am  persuaded,  no  accession  of  dig¬ 
nity,  no  increase  of  revenue,  would 
have  ever  induced  him  to  resign, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  high  and  ho¬ 
nourable  principle,  which  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  governed  him  through 
life — the  relinquishment  of  private 
enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  public 
usefulness.  To  those  who  knew 
him  well,  as  it  was  my  privilege  to 
do,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  he 
quitted  this  favourite  residence  with 
infinite  regret.  His  own  words  will 
best  express  what  he  felt  upon  the 
occasion. 

“  When  I  took  my  leave  of  Hun¬ 
ton  early  in  the  morning,  and  cast 
a  parting  look  on  the  rich  vale  be¬ 
low  (the  sun  shining  gloriously  upon 
it,  and  lighting  up  all  the  beauties 
of  that  enchanting  scene') ,  my  heart 
sunk  within  me;  and  as  I  went 
slowly^  np  the  hill,  I  could  not  for¬ 
bear  repeating  and  applying. to  my¬ 
self  those  exquisite  lines  of  the  Min¬ 
strel,  •  >  V  •  •  f  :  2 

O !  how  cai.st  thou  renounce  the  boundless 

store  . -  •  - 

Of  charms,  which  Nature  to  her  vot’ffes 
yields;  r  buiiO'tg 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore. 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gild's, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  eVen  ; 

All  that  the  mountain’s  sheltering  bosom 
shields, 

A n J  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven; 

O!  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hojie  to  be 
forgiv’n ! 

ct  It  was  indeed  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  I  could  forgive  my  seif'.  But 
various  circumstances  rendered  this 
sacrifice  necessary;  and  by  degrees 
custom  reconciled  me  to  a  scene 
very  different  from  that  to  which 
I  had  been  so  long  accustomed,  and 
which  it  cost  me  no  small  pain  to 
renounce.’’;  .  .  . .  .1  a 


“  Early 
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<r  Early  in  1800,  his  long  and  me¬ 
morable  contest  with  a  clergyman  in 
his  diocese  was  brought  to  a  con- 
rjclusion  by  the  latter  suffering  judg¬ 
ment  to  go  by  default,  and  t lie  con¬ 
sequent  forfeiture  to  the  crown  of  a 
[.•valuable  living  in  Essex.  The  ques¬ 
tion  thus  terminated  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
Band,  as  it  was  the  means  of  putting 
an  effectual  stop  to  a  species  of  Si- 
imony  at  that  time  gaining  ground  ; 
mameiy,  purchasing  the  advovvson 
iof  a  living,  and  then  taking  a  lease 
t  of  the  tythes,  glebe,  house,  &c.  for 
ninety-nine  years,  at  a  pepper-corn 
rent,  and  entering  into  immediate 
possession  of  the  premises,  and  all 
the  profits,  just  as  if  there  had  been 
an  immediate  resignation.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  practice  such  as  this  was 
subversive  of  the  proper  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  by  virtually 
taking  from  the  ordinary  the  power, 
which  by  law  he  has,  of  rejecting 
the  proffered  resignation  of  a  bene¬ 
fice  under  a  suspicion  of  Simony. 
The  Bishop  therefore  had  long  de¬ 
termined,  whenever  the  living  in 
question  should  become  vacant  by 
the  demise  of  the  incumbent,  to  re¬ 
fuse  institution  on  the  abovemen- 
tioned  ground  ;  and  when  the  time 
arrived,  he  adhered  inflexibly  to  his 
purpose,  and  tried  the  question.  In 
doing  this,  he  was  well  aware  that 
he  was  bringing  upon  himself  much 
trouble,  and  no  slight  expense;  but 
such  considerations  had  no  weight 
upon  his  mind;  nor  was  he  tempted 
by  any  solicitations,  though  very 
strong  ones  were  made,  to  change 
his  resolution.  Amongst  others,  he 
received  a  formal  application  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  nearly  tiie 
whole  magistracy  of  the  county  of 
Essex  ;  but  though  he  concurred 
with  them  in  giving  full  credit  to 
the  gentleman,  in  whose  favour  they 
had  interested  themselves,  for  his 
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agricultural  exertions,  and  his  great 
activity  as  a  county  magistrate,  he 
yet  declared  unequivocally  in  his 
answer,  that  he  could  not  on  that 
account  connive  at  a  simpniacal  con¬ 
tract;  a  contract,  of  which  he  had 
in  his  possession  the  clearest  proof; 
which  he  considered  as  pregnant 
with  the  worst  consequences  to  the 
established  church ;  and  which  there¬ 
fore  he  felt  himself  called  upon,  in 
his  episcopal  character,  firmly  to 
resist. 

“  The  same  paramount  principle 
of  public  duty  had  induced  him, 
some  time  before,  to  withhold  his 
assent  to  an  appointment  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  a  chaplaincy  in 
Bengal.  As  the  transaction  alluded 
to  was  in  its  consequences  of  great 
importance,  and  was  so  considered 
by  the  Bishop,  I  shall  give  the  ac¬ 
count  of  it  in  his  own  words. 

'  “  The  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  requires,  that  the  chap¬ 
lains,  whom  they  shall  appoint,  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  clergyman  therefore  elect¬ 
ed  on  this  occasion  applied  to  me 
for  my  approbation;  but  as  I  had 
been  informed,  upon  unquestionable 
authority,  that  he  was  a  very  impro¬ 
per  person  for  the  situation,  1  pe¬ 
remptorily  refused  to  confirm  the 
appointment.  This  produced  much 
clamour,  violence,  and  obloquy  from 
him  and  his  friends;  and  amongst 
other  things  I  was  threatened  with  a 
mandamus  from  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench.  But  I  stood  my  ground,  and 
carried  my  point  I  was  also  strongly 
urged  and  called  upon  to  assign  rnv 
reasons  for  the  opposition  I  had  made 
to  him  ;  but  I  icfused  to  give  any, 
except  that  I  thought  him  an  unfit  i 
person  for  the  place:  conceiving  the 
power  given  me  by  the  charter  to 
be  perfectly  discretion  ah  By  this 
resistance,  and  the  final,  though  re-- 
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luctant,  acquiescence  of  tbe  East 
India  Company,  the  right  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  refuse  their 
assent  without  assigning  a  reason, 
is  fully  established;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  I  leave  the  transaction 
on  record,  for  the  information  of  my 
successors  in  the  see  of  London  ;  it 
being  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  interests  of  religion 
in  our  East  India  settlements.”  To 
this  I  am  enabled  to  add,  that  since 
this  opposition,  which  marks  in  a 
strong  point  of  view  the  Bishop’s 
firmness  of  mind,  in  a  matter  which 
nothing  but  spirit  and  energy  could 
have  accomplished,  the  Company 
hare  been  much  more  careful  in  re¬ 
commending  clergymen  of  approved 
principles  and  morals,  than  they 
had  formerly  been.  Some  of  the 
Directors  in  particular  have  paid, 
much  to  their  honour,  peculiar  at¬ 
tention  to  this  subject  ;  and  there 
can  indeed  be  no  question,  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  moment,  in  a  country 
like  India,  where  there  is  no  general 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  that  the 
services  of  the  church  should  at  least 
be  performed  by  men  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  dignity  of  their  sa¬ 
cred  function,  and  able  and  zealous 
in  the  discharge  ©f  its  duties. 

“  In  the  winter  of  the  year  1605, 
the  Bishop,  with  that  unceasing  at¬ 
tention  which  he  paid,  in  every 
thing,  to  the  great  concerns  of  re¬ 
ligion,  took  considerable  pains  to 
suppress  a  custom,  which  he  justly 
considered,  sin  common  with  many 
others,  as \a  most  glaring  violation 
of  public  decency,  and  which  was 
evidently  gaining  ground  in  the  fa* 
shionable  world ;  namely,  that  of 
Sunday  concerts  at  private  houses 
by  professional  performers,  at  which 
large  numbers  were  assembled,  and 
much  disturbance  created  on  the 
evening  of  that  sacred  day.  This 


was  a  profanation,  which,  in  his 
high  responsible  station,  as  diocesan 
of  the  metropolis,  it  was  his  duty, 
if  possible,  to  prevent ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  with  this  view  he  separately r 
addressed  the  following  letter  to 
three  ladies  of  high  rank  in  society, 
who,  by  opening  their  houses  for 
these  musical  exhibitions,  had  con¬ 
tributed  principally  to  their  intro¬ 
duction* 

fr  Although  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  being  personally  known  to  your 
Ladyship,  you  will,  I  hope,  allow 
me  to  take  up  a  few  moments  of 
your  time  on  a  subject  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
more  especially  in  this  great  metro-' 
polis,  of  which  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  constitute  me  the  spiritual 
guardian  and  superintendant. 

“  Your  Ladyship,  if  I  am  not- 
misinformed,  is  one  among  other 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  distinction 
in  this  town,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  having  concerts  at  their  own 
houses  on  Sunday  evenings,  where' 
there  are  hired  professional  perform¬ 
ers,  and  a  large  number  of  persons 
of  fashion  assemble  together  to  par-1 
take  of  the  entertainment.  It  is 
very  possible  your  Ladyship  may  be" 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
impropriety  in  this  sort  of  amuse¬ 
ment  on  the  evening  of  the  Sunday,- 
after  the  service  of  the  day  is  over,1 
and  the  sacred  duties  of  it  are  ful¬ 
filled.  But  a  little  consideration 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  convince  you 
that  this  is  a  very  unfortunate  mis¬ 
take.  This  practice  is  a  direct  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  express  injunction  of 
God  himself;  it  is  an  infringement 
of  that  rest ,  which  in  the  fourth 
commandment  we  are  enjoined  to 
observe  on  the  Sabbath ;  of  that 
respite  from  toil  and  labour  of  every 
kind,  which  we  are  directed  to  give 
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to  our  servants,  and  our  cattle, 
diroughout  the  whole  of  this  sacred 
Jay,  Besides  this,  it  evident!)  tends 
to  efface,  or  at  least  to  weaken 
greatly,  those  useful  impressions 
which  may  have  been  made  upon 
our  minds,  and  upon  those  of  our 
(children  and  servants,  in  the  offices 
of  public  worship,  or  in  our  private 
meditations  and  devotions  $  and  it 
mingles  too  much  of  the  gaieties 
and  the  pleasures  of  this  world  with 
those  serious  thoughts  of  another, 
■which  this  day  was  peculiarly  in¬ 
tended  to  excite  and  to  cherish  in 
our  hearts. 

4t  Allow,  me  also  to  add,  Madam, 
that  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  ex¬ 
pressly  prohibit  all  public  diversions 
on  the  Lord’s  Day)  and  I  entreat 
your  Ladyship  to  consider,  whether 
the  Sunday  even  :ng.  concerts  do  not 
in  every  respect  resemble  a  public 
diversion ,  except  that  they  are  given 
in  a  private  house,  instead  of  a  thea¬ 
tre  or  an  opera-house.  This  does 
not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  who, 
when  they  see  the  crowded  doors  and 
splendid  assemblies  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  great  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  are 
apt  to  express  (as  I  happen  to  know 
from  good  information)  much  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  much  discontent  at 
the  grating  difference. 

*•  I  am  aware,  that  in  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  countries  on  the  Continent, 
both  public  and  private  amusements 
are  permitted  on  the  Sunday  even¬ 
ing.  But  your  Lad)  ship  will,  I  am 
sure,  agree  with  me  in  thinking, 
that  is  not  exactly  the  precedent 
which  a  Protestant  country  ought 
to  follow.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known, 
that  for  a  long  course  of  years  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
not  only  by  its  doctrine,  its  disci¬ 
pline,  and  its  purer  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship,  but  also  by  the  decency,  the 


propriety,  the  solemnity,  withwhieh 
the  Christian  Sabbath  has  been 
usually  observed.  It  is  a  distinction. 
Madam,  which  does  us  honour; 
which  is  altogether  worthy  of  the 
first  Protestant  Church  in  the  world; 
and  it  is  of  the  very  last  importance 
that-  we  should  always  preserve  in¬ 
violate  this  glorious  pre-eminence 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  It 
is  my  decided  opinion,  that  on  the 
due  observance,  of  the  Lord’s  Day, 
according  to  the  ancient  and  vener¬ 
able  usage  of  our  ancestors,  depends 
in  a  great  measure  the  very  existence 
of  Christianity  in  this  kingdom. 

When  we  look  around  us  in 
this  immense  capital,  and  observe 
how  every  day  of  the  week,  and 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  one  scene  of  gaiety  or 
other,  one  would  imagine  there 
could  be  no  very  pressing  necessity 
for  intrenching  on  the  repose  of  the 
Sabbath;  one  would  think,  that  six 
days  out  of  the  seven  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  purposes  of  amuse-, 
men t,  and  that  one  day  of  rest  and 
tranquillity  in  the  week  would  be  to 
all  persons  a  welcome  Sabbath,  a 
desirable  pause,  a  relief  from  the 
incessant  toil  of  diversion  and  of 
pleasure. 

But  let  me  n>t.  Madam,  be 
misunderstood.  1  am  no  friend  to 
a  pharisai.eal  qr  puritanical  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  I  do  not 
contend,  that  it  should  be  either  to 
the  poor,  or  to  the  rich,  or  to  any 
other  human  being  whatever,  a  day 
of  gloom  and  melancholy,  a  day  of 
superstitious  rigour,  a  day  of  abso-  > 
lute  exclusion  from  all  society..  No, 
it  is  on  the  contrary  a  festival,  a  joy-:' 
ful  festival,  to  which  we  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  look  forward,  with  delight, 
and  enjoy  with  a  thankful  i  and  a 
grateful  heart. .  It  is  only  vto  those 
amusements,  which  partake  of  the 
nature  and  complexion  oLpublic  dL 
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versions  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  that  I 
object  3  to  large  assemblies,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  large  concerts  consisting 
of  hired  performers,  where  numer¬ 
ous  parties  are  collected  together, 
occasioning  a  great  concourse  of  ser¬ 
vants  in  one  place,  employing  them 
at  a  time  when  they  have  a  right  to 
ease  and  rest,  and  producing  much 
of  that  noise  and  tumult  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  streets,  which  are  so  opposite  to 
the  peaceful  tranquillity  that  should 
prevail  on  that  day — a  day  which 
the  Almighty  himself  has  distin¬ 
guished  with  a  peculiar  mark  of 
sanctity,  and  which  he  claims  as 
his  own.  It  is  against  these  open 
infractions  of  the  Lord’s  Day  that 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  remonstrate. 
But  in  hearing  sacred  music  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  confined  to  a  small 
domestic  circle  of  relations  and 
friends,  without  any  hired  perform¬ 
ers,  I  am  so  tar  from  seeing  any 
impropriety,  that  it  appears  to  me 
a  relaxation  well  suited  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  Christian  Sabbath,  perfectly 
congenial  ,to  the  spirit  of  our  reli¬ 
gion,  and  calculated  to  raise  our 
minds  to  heavenly  thoughts,  and 
sublime  and  holy  contemplations. 

“  Your  Ladyship  will,  I  hope,  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe,  that,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  these  lines  to  you,  I  meant 
not  to  intrude  myself  needlessly  on 
your  notice,  much  less  to  give  you 
the  slightest  offence  3  but  merely  to 
discharge  a  very  important  duty  re¬ 
sulting  from  that  most  responsible 
situation,  in  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  place  me.  And  I  cannot 
help  flattering  myself,  that  when 
your  Ladyship  reflects  a  little  on  the 
arguments  I  have  offered  to  your 
consideration/you  will  see  reason  to 
relinquish  (and  even  recommend  it 


to  your  friends  to  relinquish)  a  prac¬ 
tice,  which  you  probably  took  up 
from  mere  want  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  from  not  being  aware- 
of  the  mischievous  consequences  re¬ 
sulting  from  it. 

<e  Should  you  come  to  this  deter¬ 
mination,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  you  will  add  greatly  to 
that  respect,  which  is  so  justly  due- 
to  your  high  rank  and  station,-  you 
will  do  a  most  essential  service  to 
the  holy  religion  we  profess  3  and  1 
you  will  store  up  a  reflection  in  your 
own  mind,  which  will  afford  you 1 
the  most  substantial  comfort  and  1 
support,  at  a  moment,  when  all  the 
splendour  and  gaiety  of  the  world 
will  fade  before  your  eyes,  and  va¬ 
nish  into  nothing.” 

“  Upon  this  admirable  letter  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  make  a 
single  comment.  So  much  rational 
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yet  fervent  piety 3  so  much  earnest¬ 
ness  in  the  cause  of  virtue;  so  much 
anxiety  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  man,  could  hardly  plead  in  vain  3 
and  it  did  not.  He  received  .assur¬ 
ances,  that  the  practice,  cf  which 
he  complained,  should,  if  not  im¬ 
mediately,  at  all  events  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  be  discontinued :  and  f 
feel  persuaded,  that  a  promise  thus 
solemnly  made,  and  hitherto  observ¬ 
ed,  will  not  be  forgotten.  “  Though 
dead,  he  yet  speaketh:”  and 't  is  in 
the  hope,  that  the  sentiments  lie 
expressed  on  this  occasion  may  still 
operate  as  a  powerful  check  on  the 
licentiousness  of  public  manners, 
and  be  the  means  of  fixing,  on  the 
minds  of  many,  serious  and  religious 
impressions,  that  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  leave  his  letter  on  re¬ 
cord.” 
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Memoirs  of  Arthur  Murphy,  Esa.  written  by  himself, 
[From  Mr.  Foote’s  Life  of  Mr.  Murphy.] 


if  H  ICHARD  MURPHY,  a  mer- 

X\.  chant  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
was  this  writer's  father,  by  Jane 
French,  who  was  married  to  him  in 
1/23.  She  was  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Arthur  French,  of  Clooniquin, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and 
of  Tyrone,  in  the  county  of  Gal¬ 
way;  her  offspring  were  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  died  young,  and  three  sons, 
James,  Arthur,  and  Richard,  The 
last  died  in  his  infancy  ;  James  was 
born  at  my  father’s  house  on  George's 
Quay,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  Sep¬ 
tember  1/25;  of  the  present  writer, 
a  memorandum  in  his  mother’s 
Prayer  Book  says,  he  was  born  on 
the  27th  of  December  1/27,  at 
Clooniquip,  then  the  house  of  her 
eldest  brother  Arthur  French.  Rich¬ 
ard  Murphy  his  father  sailed  in  one 
of  his  own  trading  vessels  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  24th  June  1//2Q,  but  it 
was  an  unfortunate  voyage :  the 
ship  was  lost,  as  there  was  reason  to 
suppose,  in  a  violent  storm,  and  nei¬ 
ther  the  master,  nor  any  of  the  ship’s 
company,  was  ever  heard  of.  From 
that  time  Mrs.  Murphy  continued  in 
the  house  on  George’s  Quay,  which 
was  bui/t  by  her  husband,  and  there 
bestowed  all  her  attention  on  her 
two  surviving  sons,  James  and  Ar¬ 
thur,  till  in  December  1735,  by  the 
advice  of  her  brother  Jeffrey  French, 
of  Argyle-Buildings,  London,  she 
sokl  all  her  property  in  Dublin,  and 
removed  with  her  young  family  to 
the  metropolis. 

“  This  writer  did  not  remain  long 
in  Lonffon  :  his  mother’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Plunkett,  wife  of  Arthur  Plunkett, 
of  Castle  Plunkett,  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  being  at  that  time  set- 
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tied  at  Eoulogne  with  her  family., 
she  desired  by  letter  that  her  nephew 
Arthur  should  be  sent  to  her.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  young  adventurer, 
early  in  the  year  1736”,  was  em¬ 
barked,  and  soon  arrived  at  his 
aunt’s  house,  which  was  large  and 
commodious,  in  the  lower  town, 
near  the  church,  tier  family  was 
large;  no  less  than  five  sons  and  four 
daughters,  who  hehaved  with  the 
greatest  affection  to  young  Arthur,; 
till,  in  the  beginning  of  1738,  Mrs. 
Plunkett  was  ordered  by  her  physi¬ 
cians  to  the  south  of  France,  for  the 
recovery  of  her  health.  On  that  oc¬ 
casion  she  sent  her  sons  to  their  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  then  in  London,  and 
placed  her  daughters  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  situation  at  Montreal.  Young 
Murphy,  then  turned  of  ten  years 
old,  was  sent  to  the  English  college 
at  St.  Omer’s,  and  in  that  seminary 
he  remained,  six  years. 

“  In  February  1/34,  he  was  of 
course  placed  in  the  lowest  school, 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanley  ;  and 
under  him  went  through  the  second 
school  in  regular  succession,  till 
being  at  the  head  of  rhetoric,  and 
the  first  boy  in  the  college,  he  was 
dismissed  to  London  in  1744,  being 
then  seventeen  years  old. 

“  From  the  middle  of  the  second 
year  in  great  figures,  young  Murphy 
obtained  the  first  place;  and  except 
three  times  maintained  his  ground 
throughout  five  successive  years. 
One  thing  in  particular  he  cannot 
help  recording  of  himself:  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  in  poetry,  the 
young  scholar  stood  a  public  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  TEneid  by  heart. 
The  Jesuits  were  arranged  in  order, 
F  and 
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and  several  gentlemen  from  the  town 
were  invited.  The  Hector  of  the 
college  examined  his  young  pupil, 
and  never  once  found  him  at  fault: 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  Rec¬ 
tor  took  a  pen  to  write  Murphy’s 
eulogium.  It  should  have  been  pre¬ 
mised,  that  all  the  scholars  went  by 
assumed  names;  Murphy  changed 
his  to  Arthur  French.  The  words 
of  the  Rector  were,.  “  Gallus  no¬ 
mine,  Gailus  es,  qui  simul  ac  alas 
expandis,  caeteros  supervolitas.”  This 
at  the  time  filled  me  with  exulta¬ 
tion  ;  and  even  now  is  remembered 
by  me  with  a  degree  of  pleasure.  I 
cannot  quit  this  head,  without  say¬ 
ing,  that  I  often  look  back  with  de¬ 
light  to  my  six  years’  residence  in  the 
college  of'St.  Omer’s.  During  that 
time  I  knew  no  object  of  attention 
but  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  I  have 
ever  thought,  and  still  think  it,  the 
happiest  period  of  my  life. 

“In  July  t /  44,  I  arrived  at  my 
mother’s  in  York  Buildings.  My 
eldest  brother  James  soon  came  home 
from  his  morning  walk,  and  em¬ 
braced  me  with  great  affection.  In 
a  day  or  two  after,  my  uncle  Jeffery 
French,  then  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Milbourn  Port,  came  to  see  me. 
He  talked  with  me  for  some  time 
about  indifferent  things;  and  then, 
repeating  a  line  from  Virgil,  asked  me 
if  1  could  construe  it?  I  told  him  I 
had  the  whole /Eneid  by  heart.  He 
made  me  repeat  ten  or  a  dozen  lines, 
and  then  said,  “  If  I  have  fifty  acres 
of  land  to  plough,  and  can  only  get 
two  labouring  men  to  work  at  two 
acres  per  day,  how  many  days  will 
it  take  to  do  the  whole?’*  “  Sir!” 
said  1,  staring  at  him;  “  Can't  you 
answer  that  question  r”  said  he; 

«  Then  I  would  not  g:ve  a  farthing 
for  all  you  know.  Get  Cocker’s 
Arithmetic;  you  may  buy  it  for  a 
shilling  at  any  stall;  and  mind  me, 
young  man,  did  you  ever  hear  mass 


,  Esq.  written  ly  himself. 

while  you  was  abroad?”  “  Sir,  1 
did, like  the  rest  of  the  boys.”  “Then 
mark  m3’'  words;  let  me  never  hear 
that  you  go  to  mass  again;  it  is  c 
mean,  beggarly,  blackguard  reli¬ 
gion.”  He  then  rose,  stepped  into 
his  chariot,  and  drove  away.  M) 
mother  desired  me  not  to  mind  hi< 
violent  advice;  but  my  brother,  who 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
spoke  strongly  in  support  of  my  un¬ 
cle’s  opinion,  and  he  never  gave  up 
the  point  till  he  succeeded  to  his  ut-. 
most  wish. 

“  James  soon  after  went  to  the 
Temple  to  study  the  law,  and  this 
writer  remained  with  his  mother  in 
York  Buildings,  till  the  month  of 
August  1747:  he  w'as  then  sent  by 
his  uncle  to  the  house  of  Edmund 
Harold,  an  eminent  merchant  in 
Cork,  and  there  remained  a  clerk  in 
the  counting-house  till  April  1  /4() ; 
having  first  attended  at  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster’s  academy  near  the  Mews,  where 
he  was  taught  to  cast  accomots,  and 
instructed  in  the  Italian  method  ot 
book-keeping.  On  his  uncle’s  ar-  • 
rival  in  Dublin,  he  ordered  his  ne-- 
pliew  to  meet  him  at  Ileadford,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  the  seat  ot ' 
Lord  St.  George,  but  at  that  time 
occupied  by  Arthur  French,  of  Ty-  • 
rone,  nephew  to  Jeffery  French. 
Nor  can  I  pass  by  the  city  of  Cork 
without  acknowledging  the  civilities 
I  received  from  the  eminent  mer¬ 
chants  there.  A  more  hospitable,  po¬ 
lite,  and  generous  people,  it  has  not 
been  my  lot  ever  to  have  known. 

I  reached  H  rad  ford ;  and,  in  a  feyv 
days  after  my  arrival,  Jeffery  French 
came  there,  with  his  intimate  friend 
Mr.  Dodwell,  of  Golden  Square,  a 
gentleman  of  great  taste  and  emi¬ 
nence  in  literature.  In  about  ten 
or  twelve  days  they  both  set  off  for 
Dublin,  while  I  had  directions  to 
remain  in  the  country,  till  such  time 
as  my  unde  should  write  to  me.  In 

August 
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August  1749,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Argyle- Buildings,  ordering  me 
to  repair  to  Dublin,  where  I  should 
receive  further  directions  from  Dil¬ 
lon  the  banker.  I  was  there  in¬ 
formed  that  i  must  embark,  in  a  ship 
then  ready,  for  Jamaica,  where  Jef¬ 
fery  French  was  possessed  of  a  large 
estate.  Upon  this  I  wrote  to  my 
mother,  who  in  her  answer  desired 
me  to  return  immediately  to  Lon¬ 
don.  I  obeyed  her  order;  and  from 
her  bouse  wrote  to  my  uncle,  as  she 
desired :  my  uncle  was  enraged  at 
what  he  called  wilful  disobedience, 
and  from  that  moment  would  never 
see  me.  He  imputed  to  me  a  love 
of  idleness;  but,  to  remove  his  sus¬ 
picions,  Alderman  Ironside,  at  that 
time  an  eminent  banker  in  Lombard 
Street,  was  so  polite  as  to  invite  me 
to  a  station  in  his  counting-house; 
where  I  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
civility.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  find¬ 
ing  that  nothing  made  an  impression 
on  Jeffery  French,  I  took  leave  of 
Alderman  Ironside,  where  I  had  re¬ 
mained  till  the  end  of  1751. 

The  playhouses  at  that  time  had 
great  attractions.  Quin,  at  Covent- 
Garden,  and  Garrick,  at  Drury-Lane, 
drew  crowded  houses.  There  were 
besides,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
Mrs.  Clive,  and  that  excellent  come¬ 
dian  Harry  Woodward.  London  at 
that  time  had  many  advantages, 
which  have  been  long;  since  lost. 
There  were  a  number  of  coffee¬ 
houses  where  the  town  wits  met 
every  evening  ;  particularly  the  Bed¬ 
ford,  in  the  Piazza,  Covent-Garden, 
and  George’s,  atTemple-Bar.  Young 
as  I  was  1  made  my  way  to  those 
places,  and  there,  among  the  famous 
geniuses  of  the  time,  I  saw  Samuel 
Foote  and  Dr.  Barrowby,  who  was  a 
celebrated  wit  of  that  day.  Foote, 
at  a  table  in  the  Doctor’s  company, 
drew  out  his  watch  with  great  pa¬ 
rade,  and  then  said,  u  My  watch 


does  not  go.”  “  It  will  go,”  said 
Dr.  Barrow  by;  andFoote  was  abashed 
by  a  loud  laugh. 

“  Another  well-known  person  at 
that  time,  namely,  the  famous  Doctor 
Hill,  author  of  a  daily  paper  called 
The  Inspector,  was  a  constant  vi¬ 
sitor  at  the  Bedford.  The  Doctor’s 
essays  were  weak  and  frivolous  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  though  not  then 
two  and  twenty,  I  flattered  myself 
that  I  could  overtop  Dr.  Hill.  I 
passed  a  few  weeks  in  making  pre¬ 
parations;  and  on  Saturday,  October 
21,  1/52,  most  boldly  and  vainly 
published  the  first  number  of  The 
Gray’s  Inn  Journal. 

“  The  encouragement  I  met  with 
emboldened  me  to  persevere;  and 
from  that  time  I  went  on  with  great 
alacrity,  without  any  thing  to  stop 
me  in  my  career,  till,  in  the  month 
of  October  1753,  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  occurrence  interrupted  me  in 
my  course.  There  are  a  few  per¬ 
sons  still  living  who  remember  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  affair. 

I  went  on  with  the  Gray’s  Inn 
Journal  without  interruption,  even 
though  a  circumstance  occurred  un¬ 
favourable  to  our  mother’s  expec¬ 
tations;  for  my  uncle  Jeffery  French 
had  at  this  time  almost  closed  his 
career.  Having  agreed  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  lie  set  out  with 
Mr.  Rigby  to  be  chosen  member  of 
parliament  for  Tavistock  in  Devon¬ 
shire.  The  election  being  over,  he 
went  to  Bath,  in  an  ill  state  of 
health,  and  died  there  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  1754.  His  will  being 
opened,  it  appeared  that  iny  name 
was  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  The 
Jamaica  estate  and  about  pool,  per 
annum,  in  the  county  of  Roscom¬ 
mon,  were  left  to  James  Plunkett, 
Esq.  who  was  my  first  cousin,  a 
very  gentleman -like  and  elegant 
man.  This  to  me  was  a  terrible  dis¬ 
appointment,  the  more  so  as  I  then 
F  2  was 
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was  in  debt  no  less  than  3001.;  a 
sum,  that  seemed  sufficient  to  over¬ 
whelm  me. 

“  The  late  Samuel  Foote  was,  at 
that  time,  my  intimate  friend  and 
chief  adviser:  he  bade  me  do  as  he 
had  done,  and  go  on  the  stage.  I 
approved  his  advice,  so  far  as  to  let 
it  be  given  out,  that  I  intended  to 
pursue  that  scheme,  in  hopes  that 
my  relations,  who  by  my  mother’s 
side  were  rich  and  numerous,  would 
take  some  step  to  prevent  what  I  ima¬ 
gined  they  would  think  a  disgrace 
to  themselves.  I  heard  nothing  from 
any  of  them;  they  all  seemed  indif¬ 
ferent  about  me,  and  therefore  I  con¬ 
cluded  the  Gray’s  Inn  Journal  on 
the  21st  of  September  1754,  and,  in 
a  short  time  afterwards,  appeared  at 
Covent* Garden  in  the  character  of 
Othello. 

“  In  the  course  of  that  season  I  con¬ 
trived,  with  oeconomy,  to  clear  off  a 
considerable  part  of  my  debts.  Mr. 
David  Garrick  engaged  me  for  the 
following  year  at  Drury-Lane,  when, 
including  salary,  profits  of  the  farce 
called  the  Apprentice,  and  a  gene¬ 
rous  support  of  my  friends  on  my 
benefit  night,  I  cleared  within  a 
trifle  of  8001.  I  had  now,  after 
paying  off  all  my  debts,  about  4001. 
in  my  pocket;  and  with  that  sum  I 
determined  to  quit  the  dramatic  line : 
this  was  in  the  summer  1 756. 

In  the  beginning  of  1  7^7j  I  of¬ 
fered  to  enter  myself  a  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple;  but  the  Benchers 
of  that  Society  thought  fit  to  object 
to  me,  assigning  as  their  reason,  that 
I  had  appeared  in  the  profession  of 
an  actor.  This  kindled  in  my  breast 
a  degree  of  indignation,  and  I  was 
free  enough  to  speak  my  mind  on 
the  occasion.  I  was  obliged,  how¬ 
ever,  to  sit  down  under  the  affront; 
and  being  at  the  time  employed  in  a 
weekly  paper,  called  Thp  Test,  my 
thoughts  were  fixed  entirely  on  that 


work.  It  was  an  undertaking  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  Lord 
Holland.  The  Newcastle  adminis¬ 
tration  was  overturned  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of 
State;  and  an  interval  of  four  or  five 
months  ensued  without  any  regular 
ministry  ;  when  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  to  fill  a  post  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  agreed  to  be,  during  that  time. 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The 
contention  for  fixing  a  ministry  lay 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox ;  and, 
during  that  time,  the  Test  went  on 
in  favour  of  the  latter;  but,  at  length, 
the  City  of  London  declared,  in  a 
most  open  manner,  in  favour  of  Pitt 
and  Legge,  made  them  both  free  of 
the  City,  and  invited  them  to  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  at  Guild¬ 
hall.  From  this  time  the  contest 
between  the  rivals  ceased :  Mr.  Legge 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  Mr.  Pitt  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Fox  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

i(  My  weekly  lucubrations  of 
course  terminated;  nor,  during  their 
publication,  had  I  ever  seen  Mr.  Fox : 
at  length,  in  August  1757,  I  was 
invited  to  dine  at  Holland  House. 
The  company  were,  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  Mr.  Calcraft,  and  Peter  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  was  soon  after  made  Deputy 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  went 
to  the  army  then  commanded  by 
Prince  Ferdinand.  Mr.  Fox  was  a 
consummate  master  of  polite  man¬ 
ners,  and  possessed  a  brilliant  share 
of  wit.  It  happened,  after  dinner, 
that  the  present  Charles  Fox,  then 
about  thirteen  years  old,  came  home 
from  Eton-School.  His  father  was 
delighted  to  see  him;  and,  “  Well 
Charles,”  said  lie,  do  you  bring 
any  news  from  Eton  r” — “  News  ! 
None  at  all !  Hold !  I  have  some 
news.  I  went  up  to  Windsor  to 
pay  a  fruit  woman  seven  shillings 
that  I  owed  her:  the  woman  stared, 
and  said.  Are  you  sen  to  that  there 

Fox 
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Fox  that  is  member  for  our  town  ? 
Yes,  I  am  his  son.  Po,  I  wont  be¬ 
lieve  it  5  if  you  were  his  son  I  never 
should  receive  this  money.”  Mr. 
Fox  laughed  heartily;  “  And,  here 
Charles;  here’s  a  glass  of  wine  for 
your  story.”  Mr.  Charles  Fox  seemed 
on  that  day  to  promise  those  great 
abilities  which  have  since  blazed  out 
with  so  much  lustre. 

“  The  contemptuous  treatment  I 
had  met  with  at  the  Temple  occurred 
to  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  spoke  of  it  in 
terms  of  strong  disapprobation.  In 
about  a  week  after  he  desired  to  see 
me  at  Holland  House,  and  then  told 
me,  that  he  had  seen  Lord  Mans- 
held,  who  expressed  his  disappro¬ 
bation  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  in  a  style  of  liberality  and  ele¬ 
gant  sentiment  which  was  peculiar 
to  that  refined  genius.  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  accordingly  desired  me  to  offer 
myself  as  a  Student  to  the  Society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  I  might  be  sure 
of  a  genteel  reception.  I  obeyed  this 
direction  without  delay ;  and  I  now 
feel,  with  gratitude,  the  polite  beha¬ 
viour  I  met  with  from  that  Society. 
This  was  in  the  year  1757-  I  now 
attended  to  the  law:  at  the  same 
time  I  followed  Lord  Coke’s  advice, 
who  says.  Quod  sapiunt  ultro  sacris 
legis  in  camcenis.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1758, 
I  produced  the  farce  of  The  Uphol¬ 
sterer,  which  owed  its  prodigious 
success  to  the  acting  of  Garrick, 
Yates,  Woodward,  and  Mrs.  Clive. 
In  the  course  of  this  year,  1758,  I 
parted  with  my  brother:  he  sailed 
in  the  month  of  August  1758,  for 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  where  he 
went  to  practise  at  the  bar.  In  the 
month  of  November  following  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  him,  dated  at 

. ;  and  the  next  account  was  to 

me  most  melancholy,  as  it  informed 
me  of  his  death  within  a  month  after 
he  landed.  A  trunk,  containing  his 


papers  and  letters,  was  all  the  pro¬ 
perty  he  had  to  leave,  and  that  came 
to  my  hands.  Before  the  end  of 
this  year  I  finished  The  Orphan  of 
China,'  of  which  I  need  not  say  any 
thing,  as  I  have  given  a  full  account 
of  it  in  the  life  of  Garrick.  The 
muse  still  kept  possession  of  me,  and 
early  in  1700  I  produced  the  Desert 
Island,  and  The  Way  to  keep  Him, 
in  three  acts;  which,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  I  enlarged  to  a 

comedy  of  five  acts.  The  season  at 
Drury- Lane  playhouse  closed  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  then  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Sam  Foote  proposed  a  plan 
for  taking  Drury-Lane  Theatre  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months.  Of  this 
an  account  is  given  in  the  Life  of 
Garrick,  and  therefore  may  be  passed 
by  here,  without  a  word  more;  ex¬ 
cept,  that  in  the  course  of  that  sum¬ 
mer  I  produced  the  comedy  of  All 
in  the  Wrong,  The  Citizen,  and 
the  Old  Maid.  I  now  dedicated  my 
whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  continued  so  to  do  till  the  end 
of  Trinity  Term  1/02,  when  I  was 
called  to  the  bar.  Some  little  inter¬ 
ruption,  however,  I  must  acknowl¬ 
edge,  from  my  engagement  in  The 
Auditor,  in  defence  of  Lord  Bute 
against  the  North  Briton,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 

“  in  the  summer  1703,  I  went 
the  Norfolk  Circuit,  induced  by  the 
advice  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Ser¬ 
jeant  Whitaker,  a  man  of  infinite 
wit  and  humour,  and  of  the  highest 
honour.  Being  my  first  adventure, 

I  could  not  expect  to  glean  much ; 
in  fact,  1  returned  to  town  with  an 
empty  purse.  My  friend  Mr.  Foote, 
who  never  spared  his  joke,  said  on 
the  occasion,  “  Murphy  went  the 
circuit  in  the  stage  coach,  and  came 
home  in  the  basket.”  In  Trinity 
Term,  1704,  I  made  my  first  effort- 
at  the  bar,  in  the  cause  entitled  Me-' 
naton  and  Athawcs.  I  was  counsel 

on 
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on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Dunning  was  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fendant.  The  court  divided  with 
me;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  ele¬ 
gant  speech  on  the  occasion,  gave 
me  tire  most  flattering  encourage¬ 
ment.  Accordingly  1  applied  with 
diligence,  and  attended  the  King’s 
Bench  with  great  regularity;  but  the 
muse  still  had  hold  of  me,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  stole  me  away  from  Coke 
upon  Littleton.  Accordingly  I  pro¬ 
duced  the  farce,  called,  “  Three 
Weeks  after  Marriage,”  and  in  the 
year  176'S  the  tragedy  of  Zambia, 
in  which  Barry  and  Mrs.  Barry,  who 
■Were  then  engaged  at  Drury- Lane 
Theatre,  made  a  most  distinguished 
figure.  I  went  on  with  tolerable 
success  at  the  bar;  but  I  followed 
Lord  Coke’s  advice. 

“In  the  year  17/2,  I  produced 
the.  tragedy  of  the  Grecian  Daugh¬ 
ter,  in  which  Mrs.  Barry  acquired 
immortal  honour,  [n  the  following 
year  my  friend  Mr.  Harris  prevailed 
on  me  to  give  the  tragedy  of  Alzuma 
to  Covent-Garden  Theatre;  and  in 
.1777,  Garrick  having  abdicated,  the 
same  gentleman  obtained  from  me 
the  comedy  of  Know  your  own 
Mind.  This  is  the  last  piece  that  I 
brought  on  the  stage. 

**  The  law  now  entirely  engaged 
my  time"  till  the  year  1780,  when 
Lord  George  Gordon’s  mob  set  fire 
to  Lord  Mansfield’s  house  in  Blooms¬ 
bury  r  Square.  The  noble  Lord,  in  a 
kind  of  disguise,  made  his  escape 
before  the  flames  blazed  out.  His 
Lordship  was  astonished  at  the  vio¬ 
lent  rage  of  th£  incendiaries  :  he 
neyer  imagined  that  they  would  set 
fire  to  the  house  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  England.  From  that  time  his 
spirit  began  to  droop;  and  it  was  to 
me  the  greatest  mortification  to  see 
that  exalted  genius  sinking  every 
day,  til]  I  saw  him,  who  stood  above 
competition,  dwindle  into  infe- 
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riority,  and  became  no  more  than  a 
m-ere  common  judge. 

“  Fromjthat  time  I  had  no  kind 
of  pleasure  in  attending  at  the  bar, 

I  still,  however,  continued  to  go  the 
Norfolk  circuit,  when  the  death  of 
Serjeant  Whitaker,  and  two  or  three 
more,  advanced  me  to  the  station  of 
senior  counsel.  In  that  employment 
I  remained  till  1/87*  when,  on  the 
last  day  of  Trinity  Term,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  the  Chancellor 
took  into  his  carriage  a  junior  to  me 
on  the  circuit  to  St.  James’s,  to  kiss 
his  Majesty’s  hand  as  King’s  Counsel. 
This  was  done  with  the  greatest  se-* 
crecy;  not  a  word  transpiring  till 
the  very  day  on  which  it  was  com¬ 
plied.  The  effect  this  had  on  my 
mind  v/as  the  more  felt  by  me,  as, 
from  my  former  connexion  with 
Lord  Thurlow,  I  had  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  very  different  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment.  I  accordingly  resolved,  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation,  to  go  the 
circuit  no  more;  as  I  was  determined 
not  to  be  an  opening  counsel  under 
a  person  who  bad  been  four  years 
my  junior.  Mr.  Cartridge  was  the  - 
person  thus  suddenly  advanced  over 
my  head :  I  had  no  particular  objec¬ 
tion  to  him;  for  in  fact  he  was  a 
man  of  amiable  manners.  In  a  few 
days  he  sent  me  a  card  of  invitation 
to  dinner;  but  I  declined  it  with  all 
due  civility.  Soon  after  Mr.  Par¬ 
tridge  called  upon  me,  at  my  cham¬ 
bers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  pressed 
me  to  go  the  circuit;  but  I  told  him 
1  was  determined  to  quit  it  entirely. 
He  still  continued  to  urge  his  re¬ 
quest:  I  told  him  he  must  excuse 
tlje  manner  in  which  I  should  give 
my  final  answer,  which  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  As  he  was  a  little  man,  not 
much  higher  than  my  shoulder,  I 
observed  to  him  that  there  had  been 
exhibited  as  a  spectacle  the  tall  Irish¬ 
man,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Nor¬ 
folk  dwarf;  Now,  said  I,  the  tall 

Irishman 
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Irishman  will  not  travel  with  the 
.Norfolk  dwarf.  He  affected  to  laugh, 
and  thus  ended  our  connexion,  I 
kept  my  word,  and  in  the  month  of 
July  1788  sold  my  chambers  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  and  retired  altogether 
from  the  bar. 

“  I  now  bought  a  house  in  Ham¬ 
mersmith  town,  and  there  prepared 
my  translation  of  Tacitus  for  the 
press,  which  was  published  in  July 
1703.  I  ventured  to  print  it.  on  my 
own  account;  and  George  Robinson, 
of  Paternoster-Row,  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  I  shall  not  here  state  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  treatment  I  met  with 
from  that  man,  nor  shall  1  mention 
•the  like  behaviour  from  the  late 
Thomas  Cadeli;  they  are  both  dead, 
and  peace  be  to  their  ashes.  From 
thattimelcontinued  to  amuse  myself 
with  literary  matters  :  the  tragedy 
of  Arminius;  The  Force  of  Con¬ 
science,  being  an  imitation  of  the 
thirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  with 
the  life  of  Garrick,  were  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  three  or  four  years.  Re¬ 
sides  those  pieces,  a  Latin  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Addison’s  Epistle  to  Lord 
Halifax  from  Italy,  with  an  Ode  pre¬ 
fixed  to  Lord  Loughborough,  now 
Lord  Rosslyn,  served  to  till  up  my 
time.  If  I  shall  have  health  enough, 
my  intention  is  to  write  the  life  of 
Samuel  Foote;  a  man,  to  whose 
company  I  owed  some  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  my  life,  and  whose  me¬ 
mory  I  now  esteem  and  value.  That, 
if  I  should  be  able  to  accomplish  it, 
will  end  my  literary  career.  The 
polite  attention  of  Lord  Loughbo¬ 
rough  (then  Chancellor)  has  made 
thekieepest  impression  on  my  mind: 
such  was  the  friendship  of  that  noble 
Lord,  with  whom  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  from  the  year  1757* 
when  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  that 
ht  wrote  a  letter  to  me,  cWsiring  that 


he  might  appoint  me  a  Commissioner 
of  Bankrupts.  My  answer  to  his 
lordship  was,  that  1  felt  it  very 
awkward  to  receive  again  what  I 
had  voluntarily  resigned  in  1/80; — - 
so  the  matter  rested  for  six  months, 
when  I  took  the  liberty  to  request  a 
favour  of  his  lordship:— -his  answer 
was,  “  that  what  I  asked  was  not 
in  his  department ;  but,”  said  his 
Lordship,  “Why  not  let  me  make 
yon  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts: 
I  know  why  you  resigned,  but  you 
will  never  have  those  reasons  as  long 
as  I  hold  the  Great  Seal.”  His  Lord- 
ship  added,  that  a  gentleman  who 
then  held  the  office,  would  resign 
it,  as  soon  as  I  should  be  ready  to 
accept  it.”  Upon  this  all  my  scru¬ 
ples  vanished,  and  from  that  time  I 
attended  the  business  at  Guildhall, 
till  my  declining  health  obliged  me 
a  second  time  to  resign  the  office; 
which  I  did,  to  Lord  Eldon,  who, 
after  a  most  kind  remonstrance  on 
the  occasion,  which  I  am  proud  to 
mention,  did  me  the  honour  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the 
several  particulars  of  my  life,  and  I 
have  stated  every  thing  with  the 
strictest  truth.  1  know  that  it  is  of 
no  kind  of  importance;  but,  if  I  am 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  I  am  de¬ 
sirous  that  it  should  be  with  exact 
conformity  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  When  I  look  back,  I  can  see, 
that  in  many  instances  I  was  too 
careless,  and  did  not  sufficiently  at¬ 
tend  to  my  own  interest;  but  the 
fact  is,  I  never  set  a  great  value  on 
money:  if  I  had  enough  to  carry 
me  through,  I  was  content;  but 
though  I  cam  accuse  myself  of  neg¬ 
lect  of  my  own  interest, I  thank.  God  I 
cannot  fix  on  any  action  inconsistent 
with  moral  rectitude,” 
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WHEN  I  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy,  in  the  year  1792,  he  was  then 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  very 
good  health.  He  resided  at  that 
time  on  Hammersmith  Terrace,  and 
was  preparing  his  Tacitus  for  the 
press. 

“  Our  acquaintance  arose  from  a 
coincidence  in  opinion,  respecting 
the  following  circumstance.  The 
Proprietor  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre 
thought  proper  to  enlarge  it  beyond 
the  extent  for  representation  of  ge¬ 
nuine  drama 5  and  he  demolished 
the  old  two  shilling  gallery,  erected 
boxes  in  its  place,  turned  the  old  one 
shilling  gallery  into  a  new  two  shil¬ 
ling  one,  with  a  design  to  cheat  the 
people  out  of  a  one  shilling  gallery 
altogether.  Constituted  as  human 
nature  is,  with  different  objects  and 
different  determinations  to  be  pleased, 
neither  of  us  could  refrain  from 
avowing  our  opinions  against  the 
conduct  of  the  proprietor:  and  more 
so  because  he  had  attempted,  in  an 
insidious  manner,  as  if  he  were  go¬ 
ing  about  a  wrong  act, —  to  take  the 
town  by  surprise,  without  consulting 
poets,  players,  or  people,  upon  the 
occasion.  This  will  be  all  the  no¬ 
tice  I  shall  take  of  the  affair  in  this 
place:  though  1  am  free  to  confess, 
that  on  the  day  the  two  theatres 
opened,  under  these  extended  di- 
mensions,  the  English  drama  re¬ 
ceived  a  mortal  stab.  The  expression, 
the  by-acting,  the  whisper,  the  dra¬ 
matic  force,  which  aidedGarrick’s  im¬ 
mortal  fame  in  his  own  appropriate 
theatre,  never  can  be  realized  again 
by  any  future  genius.  The  pro¬ 
prietor,  having  a  patent  in  his  pocket, 
might  have  multiplied  his  theatres. 

“  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate 


what  occurs  to  me  concerning  Mr. 
Murphy.  I  cannot  confine  myself 
to  the  strict  rule  of  a  regular  narra¬ 
tive  ;  because  1  never  was  aware 
that  I  should  have  had  the  lot  of 
being  his  biographer:  but  I  still 
mean  to  be  correct  in  what  I  relate, 
and  honest  in  what  1  may  deliver  in 
the  way  of  opinion. 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  caro  et  logo. 

et  When  Mr.  Murphy  left  the  bar, 
he  was  not  rich  enough  to  be  able 
to  live  comfortably  on  what  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  To  speak  of  wealth,  or  any 
condition  of  it,  would  be  degrading, 
if  it  were  not  necessary  to  refer  to  it 
in  order  to  explain  the  consequences 
from  the  possession  or  the  want  of 
it.  Mr.  Murphy  certainly  flattered 
himself,  that  the  profits  of  his  Taci¬ 
tus,  of  his  dramatic  works  that  had 
already  been  performed,  and  those  he 
had  finished  and  was  writing,  would, 
with  other  occasional  engagements, 
maintain  him  in  comfortable  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  printing  his  Tacitus 
occupied  three  years :  he  composed 
four  new  plays;  he  printed  a  new 
edition  of  his  dramatic  works  which 
had  been  published:  and  during  all 
this  lime,  he  certainly  lived  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  receiving  a  greater  re¬ 
ward  for  his  labours  than  he  ever 
obtained.  He  sold  his  house  on 
Hammersmith  Terrace,  and  the 
choice  part  of  his  library ;  and  he 
left  a  society,  where  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced  the  friendship  of  some,  and 
the  regard  of  all  his  neighbours.  He 
was  not  at  that  time  so  often  seen  in 
the  London  streets  :  not  being  then 
a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts,  he 
only  went  occasionally  to  town.  He 
had  not  directly  experienced  the 
mortification  of  a  want  of  money, 
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nor  had  he  been  attacked  by  disease. 
He  went  on  in  his  studies,  and  in 
his  relaxations :  he  served  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  drew  up  their  memorials, 
wrote  their  letters,  &c.:  he  pro¬ 
moted  the  interest  of  the  French 
emigrants;  being  able  to  converse 
with  them,  be  knew  how  to  seta 
value  upon  their  individual  merits : 
he  also  drew  up  their  cases,  and  he 
circulated  their  subscriptions.  His 
house  was  the  westernmost  on  Ham¬ 
mersmith  Terrace,  and  his  ostensible 
plea  for  leaving  it  was,  the  distance 
from  town,  while  he  was  printing 
his  Tacitus;  indeed,  ke  often  la¬ 
mented  that,  by  being  deprived  of 
the  luxury  of  a  carriage,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Hammersmith.  He 
took  apartments  at  No.  14,  Queen’s- 
Row,  Knightsbridge,  but  he  soon  re¬ 
moved  to  others  in  Brompton  How, 
where  he  did  not  remain  long,  not 
liking  the  mistress  of  the  house; 
but  returned  to  his  former  residence, 
where  he  resided  till  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  parting  with  his  pleasant  re¬ 
sidence  at  Hammersmith,  his  fine 
library  in  a  great  measure  disposed  of, 
and  being  literally  among  strangers, 
the  consequent  agitation  of  liis  mind, 
brought  upon  him  an  urinary  attack, 
which  had  nearly  carried  him  off ; 
and  changed  his  appearance  into  that 
of  an  old  man,  of  which  he  had  no 
appearance  before;  and  he  never  re¬ 
covered  his  former  health  or  robust 
condition.  Whilst  he  was  printing 
his  Tacitus,  he  sometimes  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  hotel  in  Dean- 
Street  ;  and  he  was  there  during  the 
trials  of  Hardy  and  others  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  He  was  a  constant  attendant 
upon  them,  and  very  unreserved  in 
his  animadversions  on  those  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“  The  urinary  complaint  that  I  have 
just  alluded  to  attacked  him  again 
whilst  he  was  at  Bromoton,  and  at 


the  coldest  season  of  the  year.-r-  The 
distance  being  too  far  for  him  to 
have  that  attendance  which  was  ne¬ 
cessary  3  he  came  to  Slaughter’s  Cof¬ 
fee-House,  where  he  speedily  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  violence  of  the  symp¬ 
toms,  by  application  of  the  vem.de 
lotura.  .  He  copied  his  plays,  read 
one  of  them  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  was 
visited  by  many  of  the  theatrical 
performers,  the  principal  of  whom 
was  the  late  John  Palmer,  who  had 
an  open  sincerity  of  manner  pleasing 
to  Mr.  Murphy.  But  not  one  of 
these  plays  was  ever  brought  upon 
the  stage. 

“  And  here  is  room  for  reflexion  of 
the  most  serious  nature.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  had  in  disgust  quitted  the  bar, 
was  living  upon  the  anticipation  of 
what  his  Tacitus  might  produce,  the 
stage-door  shut  against  all  his  un¬ 
published  plays,  his  fame  and  his  for¬ 
tune  decreasing,  afflicted  for  the 
first  time  with  disease,  advanced  in 
years,  unable  to  engage  in  any  new 
enterprize,  with  other  petty  vexa¬ 
tions;-  yet  under  all  these  visita¬ 
tions,  it  has  frequently  astonished 
me,  when  I  saw  how  stoutly  he 
braved  this  uncomfortable  situation. 
At  this  time,  to  my  knowledge,  he 
enjoyed  no  other  income  than  what 
he  expected  from  his  own  literary  ef¬ 
forts.  He  fortunately  soon  after  was 
made  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts; 
but  that  was  nothingtorepay  thedebls 
incurred  for  more  than  three  years 
in  the  laborious  pursuits  of  scho¬ 
lastic  literature,  as  the  translator  of 
Tacitus,  Sallust,  Vida,  Vani ere,  Gray, 
and  Addison.  W hat  would  have  be¬ 
come  of  a  man  so  conditioned,  and 
in  a  country  where  literature  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  meet  with  the  highest  re¬ 
wards  ?  what  would  have  become  of 
a  man  thus  worn  down  by  disease, 
and  chagrin,  if  there  had  not  been 
in  him  those  superior  qualities  which 
could  and  did  support  and  bear  him 
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*hrough  >  It  was  thus — that  as  Mr. 
Murphy  naturally  despised  inone)q 
honour,  and  fame,  not  derived  from 
his  own  merit,  so  he  was  content 
to  draw  a  subsistence  from  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  that  alone;  and  if  he 
failed,  the  shock  to  him  was  not  like 
that  which  is  felt  by  an  ambitious 
man,  who  depended  upon  what  others 
could  assist  him  in,  and  who  failed, 
without  the  consolation  of  having 
the  merit  of  his  own  talent  again  to 
resort  to  for  any  new  resource. 

“No  man  permitted,  like  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy,  opportunities  of  independence 
to  pass  by  him.  A  great  part  of  the 
prime  of  his  life,  when  he  might 
have  seized  many  advantages,  was 
consumed  and  mouldered  away  in 
the  services  of  the  Blake  family  ;  and 
when  he  said,  “  Thank  God,  I  have 
done  with  the  Blakes,”  I  am  sure 
he  spoke  an  emphatic  truth:  as  there 
can  never  be  any  recompence,  short 
of  independence,  for  calling  off  a 
man’s  attention  from  his  own  pur¬ 
suits,  and  thus  diverting  the  current 
of  them,  towards  the  advantage  of 
others.  This  practice,  often  flatter¬ 
ing,  and  which  appears  at 'the  first 
approach  but  trifling,  becomes  in 
the  end  a  habit,  takes  off  from  the 
energy  of  an  independent  mind,  and 
lowers  the  pride  of  an  enterprizing 
talent:  to  have  a  plate  at  any  man’s 
table ;  to  have  the  range  of  his  coun¬ 
try  seat  for  the  purpose  of  being  at 
his  call  whenever  he  wants  the  use  of 
that  talent  which  he  possesses  not 
himself;  to  have  the  value  of  the 
claim  weakened  by  a  set-off  of  hos¬ 
pitality,  will  dishonour  the  person 
who  has  thus  so  unjustly  and  credu¬ 
lously  dealt  by  himself.  If  Mr. 
Murphy  had  applied  closely  to  his 
own  interest,  he  would  have  excelled. 
It  was  not  because  he  had  not  ta¬ 
lents  for  the  lawr  that  he  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  pitch  of  eminence;  but  it 
was  because  he  so  divided  his  atten¬ 


tion,  that  no  particular  talent  had  r 
the  benefit  of  that  excellence  his 
strength  of  mind  could  have  given 
to  it.  His  study  of  the  law  was-- 
profound.  His  manuscripts  prove’ 
that.  His  law  extracts  and  re-- 
flexions,  and  his  notes  on  cases,  will 
make  many  volumes.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  world  does 
not  think  the  better  of  a  lawyer  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  polite  scholar,  an  ad-- 
mirer  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  a 
dramatic  author:  had  Lord  Kenyon 
written  a  pldy,  though  it  had  been 
as  serious  as  the  old  moralities,  he 
would  not  perhaps  have  been  the 
Chief  Justice.  He  perhaps  was  made 
made  Chief  Justice  from  having  no¬ 
thing  but  law  to  recommend  him. 

“  It  appears,  that  Mr.  Murphy  as¬ 
sociated  and  formed  his  friendships 
with  the  -world,  without  any  other 
design  than  that  of  self-gratification. 

“With  all  the  great  men  of  the  law 
of  his  time,  he  was  on  terms  of  inti¬ 
macy  ;  for  he  always  kept  the  best 
company,  if  getting  into  the  circle 
of  learning,  wdt,  genius,  and  title, 
constitute  what  may  be  called  keep¬ 
ping  the  best  company.  But  lat¬ 
terly,  when  at  Knightsbridge,  he 
was  rather  retired  and  solitary.  In 
that  neighbourhood,  he  found  but 
few  only  to  whom  he  was  attached. 

“  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Hackney 
Coach  Office,  was  Mr.  Murphy’s  fa¬ 
vourite  neighbour.  That  gentleman 
formerly  distinguished  himself,  by 
having  written  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
that  Falstaff  was  no  coward;  and 
with  the  same  turn  of  singularity, 
he  reasoned,  in  his  own  manner, 
upon  other  characters  of  Shakespear. 
Mr.  Murphy  when  he  visited  him, 
winch  was  frequently,  (for  he  al¬ 
ways  declared  that  Mr.  Morgan  was 
a  very  worthy  and  a  very  honourable 
man,)  from  a  dread  that  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gans  singularities  in  the  construction 
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he  put  upon  many  of  the  characters 
of  Shakespear  should  excite  alterca- 
cation  between  them,  generally  be¬ 
spoke  an  agreement  of  silence  upon 
that  topic  5  and  with  a  cheerful  coun¬ 
tenance,  at  the  same  time  insinuated 
that  the  intimation  he  gave  to  for¬ 
bear  the  Shakespearean  conversa¬ 
tion,  was  the  rallying  point,  at 
•which  the  challenge  was  given  and 
accepted  for  its  commencement, 
Whenever  he  told  this,  as  he  would 
at  last  repeat  the  same  thing  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  it  always  excited  in  his 
mind  a  pleasing  merriment.  “  O ! 
heavens  !”  said  Mr.  Murphy  one  day 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  when  he  was  about 
to  leave  him,  and  had  the  door  in 
his  hand,  “  O!  heavens!  we  soon,  I 
suppose,  shall  have  another  pamphlet 
from  you,  to  prove  that  Iago  was 
not  a  villain.”  Mr.  Morgan  died  a 
twelvemonth  before  Mr.  Murphy: 
and  I  know,  he  sincerely  lamented 
his  loss,  and  received  a  shock  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  condition  of  his  own 
age, and  infirmities. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  naturally  a 
man  of  modest  demeanour;  he  never 
was  ambitious  of  shining  in  com¬ 
pany,  and  yet  he  was  not  in  any 
one  point  a  misanthrope.  Though 
his  life  was  spent  in  a  continual 
round  of  society,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  of  it,  yet  no  man  disliked 
the  company  of  strangers  more  than 
himself.  Whenever  he  formed  new'' 
acquaintances,  he  generally  found 
them  first  of  all  in  the  society  of  his 
respectable  friends.  The  late  Mr, 
Macnamara  of  Streatham,  a  gentle¬ 
man  ofhigh  consideration,  and  known 
for  his  hospitality  and  select  socie¬ 
ties,  had  been  his  long  and  habitual 
friend.  At  this  gentleman’s  table, 
he  experienced  the  honour  of  being 
admitted  of  the  party,  and  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  society  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford, 
#ud  other  eminent  persons.  To  say 


that  his  state  of  mind,  that  the 
strength  of  it,  was  in  its  most  per¬ 
fect  condition,  or  that  he  displayed 
himself  in  brilliant  and  striking  ob¬ 
servations,  would  be  what  no  one 
could  ever  expect,  considering  his 
years,  and  how  he  stood  in  life  at 
the  period  of  time  to  which  l  now 
allude:  but  it  was  just  so  with  him 
then  os  it  ever  was, — his  appearance 
secured  him  respect.  He  particu¬ 
larly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Prince.  His  Royal  Highness  asked 
him  what  provision  he  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  throne?  and  he 
seemed  astonished  at  finding  that  he 
was  without  any.  Mr.  Murphy  was 
never  more  happy  than  when  he 
talked  of  this  introduction  to  the 
Prince;  and  he  always  added  that 
“  the  Pritlce  of  Wales  was  the  most 
“  accomplished  gentleman  he  had 
i(  ever  seen.” 

“  Mr.  Murphy  composed  an  epi¬ 
taph  for  his  old  friend  Mr.  Macna¬ 
mara,  which  has  a  place  in  Streat¬ 
ham  church. 

This  visit  of  Mr.  Murphy  was 
followed  almost  immediately  after, 
by  an  invitation  to  hisgrace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford’s  seat  at  Woburn,  to  meet 
a  part  of  the  same  society  he  found 
at  Streatham;  where  he  remained  a 
whole  week,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  easy  and  splendid  hospitality 
which  distinguished  that  noble  resi¬ 
dence.  At  this  time  his  Tacitus  was 
published  :  and  in  a  morning  con¬ 
versation,  as  they  passed  their  time 
in  the  library,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
remarked  to  Mr.  Murphy,  that  the 
chasm  which  he  saw  in  the  rank  of 
quartos,  next  to  Mr.  Gibbon’s  worksy 
was  destined  to  be  filled  up  by  his 
Tacitus,  which  was  then  at  the 
bookbinder’s.  On  Mr.  Murphy’s 
return  to  town,  I  met  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  in  Coventry  Street, 
and  he  dined  with  me,  full  of  the 
hospitality  and  the  pleasure  he  had 
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received;  but  after  all,  lie  added, 
that  this  would  have  been  a  most 
exquisite  repast  to  him  twenty  years 
ago;  but  now,  said  he,  “  I  was, 
before  such  guests,  only  an  object 
that  had  been,  both  in  mind  and  in 
body  r 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  Mr.  Murphy’s  began  now 
to  take  a  more  favourable  turn;  and 
I  consider  him  to  have  been,  for  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  life,  far  re- 
moved  from  want.  A  legacy  of  one 
thousand  pounds  from  his  relation 
Mrs.  Ford,  came  very  acceptably : 
his  appointment  as  Commissioner  of 
Bankrupts,  and  his  sale  of  the  Life 
of  Garrick  followed.  His  generous 
allowance  from  Mrs.  Plunkett  fol¬ 
lowed  that.  And  lastly,  though  late, 
came  his  pension  from  the  crown. 
Besides  all  this,  there  flowed  in 
from  the  generous  purses  of  private 
individuals,  not  in  the  way  ofjsubscrip- 
tion,  some  very  liberal  donations. 

“  I  consider  Mr.  Murphy's  time  to 
have  been  employed  for  the  few  last 
years  in  an  irregular  and  desultory 
manner.  He  had  to  attend  to  his 
duties  of  Commissioner  of  Bank¬ 
rupts;  he  had  law-suits  upon,  his 
hands;  he  attended  to  the  politics 
of  his  country;  he  wrote  a  lew  es¬ 
says;  and  he  was  obliged  to  consider 
his  state  of  health,  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  declining,  insomuch  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
those  who  knew  him  best,  that  he 
held  out  so  long.  His  being  called 
by  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s-Inn  to 
his  seat  as  a  bencher,  flattered 
him;  for  there  were  remaining  in 
the  Society  some  of  his  oldest 
friends  :  the  reason  of  his  being  in¬ 
vited  so  late,  arose  from  the  appoinf- 
men t s of  C row n  O (fleers  bei n g  m os 1 1  y 
filled  up  from  that  Society,  and  that 
it  was  a  rule  to  invite  Crown  Offi¬ 
cers  to  become  benchers  out  of  their 
turn:  their  turns,  however,  being 


all  served,  his  came  at  last.  He 
spoke  of  the  time  he  intended  to  join 
the  Society  with  great  pleasure,  and 
after  he  had  been  there,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  he  expected  appeared  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  respect  he  re¬ 
ceived.  To  enhance  all  this,  there 
was  a  particular  occurrence,  which, 
however  trivial,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted ;  for  trivial  occurrences,  if 
they  give  delight,  should  not  escape 
attention. 

t(  No  man,  and  I  am  sure  it  can¬ 
not  be  called  in  question,  lived  better 
with  his  brethren  of  the  profession, 
than  Mr.  Murphy:  and  though  he 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton, 
and  esteemed  his  talents  beyond 
those  of  any  other  man’s,  still  he 
had  a  proper  regard  for  the  talents 
and  integrity  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ning’s  opponent  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  This  procured  for 
him,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  brother,  his 
Majesty’s  woollen-draper,  who  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  piece  of  blue 
broad  cloth,  made  entirely  from  his 
Majesty’s  wool.  With  a  new  coat 
of  this  he  made  his  first  appearance 
amongst  the  Benchers.  The  mind 
of  a  school -boy  in  new  clothes, 
could  not  be  susceptible  of  more 
delight,  than  he  professed  to  feel 
from  this  circumstance  and  on  that 
occasion. 

“  Of  the  Life  of  David  Garrick, 
written  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow, 
it  hardly  becomes  me  to  say  more 
than  what  J  have  said  already.  It 
has  appeared  before  the  public,  who 
have  doubtless  formed  their  opinions 
upon  it,  which  will  net  be  affected 
by  any  praise  or  blame  of  mine. 
He  certainly  wrote  it  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion;  and  lam  convinced, 
that,  from  a  wish  in  him  to  forget 
whatever  was  not  pleasing  for  him 
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to  remember,  he  left  many  and  the 
most  essential  points  in  the  work 
untouched.  He  had  by  him  mate¬ 
rials  which  he  would  not  use,  and  he 
wrote  as  if  he  thought  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  life  without  going  into  it: 
but  bad  he  gone  into  it,  he  must 
have  written  twenty  years  of  his 
own  life,  as  well  as  Mr.  Garrick’s, 
He  has  told  us  so  3  for  he  says,  he 
wished  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  the 
altercations  that  passed  between 
them.  This  is  what  has  made  this 
life  appear  so  poor  in  documents. 
One  can  every  where  see  the  naked 
surface  of  the  character,  but  no  more. 
I  have  already  said,  that  it  was 
mostly  written  when  he  was  dis¬ 
tressed  by  disease,  and  even  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  life. 

“  Habit,  we  are  told,  is  second  na¬ 
ture  :  Mr.  Murphy  had  always  a 
striking-clock  in  his  bed  room;  and 
because  he  could  not  sleep  sound 
when  he  was  in  his  town  lodgings, 
he  was  confident  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  clock.  He  therefore 
hired  one  that  struck  the  hour  and 
chimed ;  and  he  slept  very  well  af¬ 
terwards.  No  man  endured  sick¬ 
ness  with  more  patience,  or  was 
more  obedient  to  rule.  He  had  to 
undergo,  generally  twice  a  day,  a 
formidable  operation  to  the  eye  of  a 
spectator;  but  to  him,  from  habit,  it 
became,  as  it  certainly  was,  easy,  if 
not  pleasant.  During  the  time  that 
he  was  under  the  process,-  he  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  passages  from  Vir¬ 
gil,  Ovid,  or  Horace,  and  never 
ceased  till  the  operation  was  over. 

“  The  season  of  the  year  being 
now  advanced  to  the. spring,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Brompton,  and  finished 
his  Life  of  Garrick.  When  that 
was  done,  a  few  of  his  friends  dined 
with  him,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
tavern,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sloane 
Street.  He  read  to  them  in  a  very 
fine  manner,  before  dinner,  the. con¬ 


clusion  of  the  Life,  and  appeared  in 
an  astonishing  state  of  recovery.  I 
never  shall  forget  him  when  the 
chief  of  his  company  had  departed: 
he,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  and  myself, 
took  a  turn  into  Sloane  Street,  just 
as  the  full  moon  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  and  without  preparing  us 
at  all  for  it,  he  put  himself  into  a 
fine  dramatic  attitude,  and  recited, 
in  the  most  impressive  manner. 
Pope’s  description  of  the  moon  from 
Homer. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O’er  heav’n’s  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred 
light,  . 

When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deeps  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o’ercasts  the  solemn  scene; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 

And  stars  unnumber’d  gild  the  glowing  pole. 
O’er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  ev’ry  mountain’s  head; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect 
rise, 

A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies: 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  bide  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

“  One  word  more  on  the  Life  of 
Garrick. — If  those  who  thought  it 
barren  of  busy  materials,  and  ex¬ 
pected  from  Mr.  Murphy  farcical 
anecdote  and  drollery,  have  beea 
disappointed,  let  them  remember 
how  possible  it  may  be,  that  the 
fault  was  not  so  much  Mr.  Murphy’s 
as  their  own. — In  no  one  production 
did  he  authorize  his  readers,  (and  he 
has  written  lives  and  has  been  selected 
even  by  booksellers  to  write  them,) 
to  expect  from  him  that  common¬ 
place  farcical  anecdote  and  drollery, 
commonly  substituted  for  refined 
and  critical  discussion. — In  his  Life 
of  Garrick,  Mr.  Murphy’s  criticisms 
on  the  new  plays,  the  enlarged 
theatres,  and  modern  managerial  go¬ 
vernment,  would  have  distinguished 
him,  when  he  enjoyed  the  prime  of 
his  intellect. — Pi  is  conclusion  of  it 
also  marked  his  independence,  but  I 
fear,  at  the  same  tune,  injured  his 
interest,  as  he  then  had  plays  pre¬ 
pared 
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pared  for  the  stage,  but  not  as  yet 
accepted  by  the  managers. 

“  Mr.  Murphy’s  reception  among 
the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s-Inn  ap¬ 
peared  to  renovate  his  mind,  to  ex¬ 
cite  new  ideas,  and  revive  old  ones. 
He  seldom  mentioned  his  law  friends 
before  this  circumstance  took  place ; 
but  he  would  afterwards  wander, 
and  with  some  delight,  into  law 
subjects ;  nay,  he  would  sometimes 
tread  the  Bowery  path  of  contingent 
remainders;  and  detail  the  occasions 
where  particular  lawyers  had  ob< 
tamed  distinguished  pre-eminence. 
He  would  also  give,  in  a  very  enter¬ 
taining  manner,  reports  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  causes,  and,  like  the  old  sol¬ 
dier,  fight  his  battles  o’er  again  ! 

“  As  the  chief  part  of  his  life  was 
divided  between  law  and  the  drama, 
it  was  natural  that  his  select  friends 
should  have  been  chosen  from  both. 
Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Foote  appear 
to  have  been  his  most  confidential 
friends;  with  them  he  could  safely 
speak  of  others,  unbend  his  social 
hours,  and  receive  a  gratification 
highly  pleasing  to  him.  In  his  apart¬ 
ments  there  was  a  portrait  of  Dun¬ 
ning,  a  very  striking  likeness,  painted 
in  Crayons  by  Ozias  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Dunning  and  he  sometimes  retired 
to  Wimbledon,  where  the  former 
bad  a  house,  a  fine  garden,  and  a 
hot-house,  which  he  saw  so  seldom 
that,  upon  both  their  calculations, 
it  was  found  that  it  cost  a  hundred 
pounds  a  visit.  Having  less  to  do 
than  Mr.  Dunning,  he  used  to  go  to 
his  chambers  in  the  hours  of  busi¬ 
ness,  where  he  has  seen  Mr.  Lloyd 
Kenyon  returning  and  receiving  opi¬ 
nions.  One  time  Mr.  Kenyon  asked 
Mr.  Dunning  for  a  frank  to  a  rela¬ 
tion  in  North  Wales.  Mr.  Dunning 
gravely  wrote  him  one,  directed  to 
his  relation  in  North  Wales,  near 
Chester.  Mr.  Kenyon  threw  down 
the  paper,  and  said,  “  Take  your 


“  Franks,  Mr.  Dunning  :  I  will  ac- 
t(  cept  no  more  from  you.”  Mr. 
Dunning  got  between  him  and  the 
door,  and  pacified  him. 

i(  Mr.  Dunning  having  business  in 
the  west  of  England,  gave  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  a  cast  in  his  carriage,  and  in  his 
way  called  on  Lord  Chatham  at  Bur¬ 
ton  Pynsent.  Mr.  Murphy  wished 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  next  stage, 
and  to  leave  Mr.  Dunning  to  call 
alone  on  his  lordship,  as  he  had  for¬ 
merly  conducted  a  political  contest 
against  him :  but  Mr.  Dunning  would 
not  part  with  him:  they  drove  up 
to  the  house  whilst  it  poured  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain,  and  there  were  large 
sheets  of  water  round  the  house. 
Mr.  Dunning  left  Mr.  Murphy  in 
the  chaise.  But  Lord  Chatham  soon 
came  to  Mr.  Murphy,  and  without 
the  least  ceremony,  told  him  that 
“  he  should  not  remain  as  an  enemy 
“  at  his  gate,”  and  on  the  chaise 
door  being  opened,  he  added,  “  This 
“  is  kind  of  you!  you  see,  sir,  I  am 
“  confined  here  by  inundations,  like 
“  Noah  in  his  ark.” 

Mr.  Murphy  used  to  say,  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  natural  logician,  it 
was  Mr.  Dunning.  When  he  was 
in  the  happiest  mood,  a  speech  of 
his,  that  took  only  half  an  hour, 
would  embrace  all  the  arguments 
contained  in  his  opponent’s  of  two 
hours.  But  yet  he  agreed,  that  it 
required  the  utmost  attention  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  His  mind  laboured.  He 
had,  all  the  while,  a  movement  of 
his  head,  a  grinding  of  his  lower 
jaw,  and  a  certain  singular  cast  of 
countenance.  There  was,  besides, 
a  huskiness  in  his  throat,  which  con¬ 
stantly  moved  him  to  make  use  of 
an  endeavour  to  clear  it:  this  was 
first  produced  as  a  mental  excite¬ 
ment,  but  afterwards  became  a  habit, 
whenever  his  subject  demanded  any 
extraordinary  exertion. 

(i  A  short  time  after,  Mr.  Dun- 
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mng  was  created  Lord  Ashburton  : 
when  he  awoke  one  morning  and 
heard  the  servant-maid  in  the  next 
chamber,  he  ordered  her  to  undraw 
the  curtains.  He  asked  her  what  it 
was  o’clock  ?  she  told  him,  “  it  was 
late.”  “  Why  then  undraw  the  cur¬ 
tains.”  "  They  are  undrawn,”  she 
said.  He  still  thought  otherwise, 
and  desired  his  valet  to  be  called. 
The  valet  confirmed  the  maid’s  re¬ 
port,  and  it  was  not  till  then,  that 
his  lordship  found,  that,  by  a  para¬ 
lytic  stroke  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  eye-sight,  without  the  least  sen¬ 
sation  of  pain. 

“  Soon  after  this  calamitous  visi¬ 
tation  Mr.  Murphy  was  with  him  at 
his  house  in  Lincoln’s- Inn  Fields, 
when  the  name  of  Colonel  Barre 
was  announced;  and  he  was  led  in, 
by  a  guide,  as  blind  as  the  noble  per¬ 
son  to  whom  his  visit  was  directed. 
These  two  eminent  characters  were 
amongst  the  strongest  opponents  of 
Lord  North’s  administration  :  and 
Lord  North  also,  almost  at  the  very 
same  period,  experienced  the  melan¬ 
choly  approach  of  the  privation  of 
his  sisrht :  a  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory  of  these  distinguished  characters 
which  affords  an  ample  scope  for 
serious  reflexion. 

et  Shortly  after,  Lord  Ashburton, 
on  his  return  from  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land,  tn  his  way  to  London,  met 
Mr.  Wallace,  the  late  Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral,  at  an  inn  upon  the  road,  going 
to  Falmouth  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  They  passed  the  evening 
together  ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
what  these  two  men  had  been,  and 
what  the  condition  of  both  of  them 
then  was,  I  will  leave  the  scene  of  the 
evening  to  be  filled  up  by  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  They  parted  never 
to  meet  again.  Lord  Ashburton 
died  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  and 
Mr.  Wallace  died  at  Falmouth.  Mr. 
Murphy  has  composed  an  elegant 
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Latin  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  the 
latter. 

"It  will  be  recollected  that  Sa¬ 
muel  Foote  was  one  of  the  earliest 
friends  Mr. Murphy  had;  and  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1757>  it  is  seen  that 
they  were  in  the  habits  of  familiar 
intercourse;  and,  opposite  as  they 
were  in  their  first  nature;  the  one 
grave  and  thoughtful,  the  other  gay 
and  witty;  they  notwithstanding 
formed  an  indissoluble  friendship. 
It  has  been  seen  that  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  together  to  perform  plays  at 
Drury-LaneTheatre  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1760 ;  and  the  agreement 
was,  that  each  of  them  should  pro¬ 
duce  three  new  dramatic  pieces.  I 
mention  this  to  shew  how  friendship 
will  cover  faults:  for  although  Mr 
Foote  did  not  produce  one  piece, 
Mr.  Murphy  only  laughed  at  the 
trick  that  was  put  upon  him :  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  another 
man  in  England  that  would  have 
served  him  so,  and  by  the  venture 
escaped  with  impunity. 

"  Mr.Murphy  had  it  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  write  the  life  of  Mr.  Foote, 
and  he  was  actually  employed  in 
collecting  materials  for  it;  but  age 
and  infirmity  forbade  the  fulfilment 
of  this  intention.  Mr.  Murphy  had 
already  obtained  the  best  account  of 
his  early  life;  and  as  even  that  must 
be  interesting,  J  will  here  give  it. 

4  Samuel  Foote  was  born  (I  be- 
Mieve,  but  that  may  easily  be  aseer- 
f  tained  by  the  register)  about  the 
f  year  1721,  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall: 

‘  his  father,  who  was  an  attorney, 

*  and  some  time  member  for  Ti- 
‘  verton  in  Devonshire,  had  consi- 
‘  derable  places  under  government: 
f  his  mother  was  of  the  ancient  fa- 
f  mily  of  the  Dineleys,  of  Charlton 
e  in  Worcestershire,  who  married 

*  with  the  Gooderes,  of  Burghope  in 

*  Herefordshire  :  both  of  these  fami- 
1  lies  were  of  an  eccentric  turn  of 

‘  mind. 
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*  mind,  which  Mr.  Foote  appears  to 
‘  have  inherited  and  preserved  to  the 
‘  last. 

‘  These  connexions  brought  him 
f  to  the  college  school  at  Worcester, 
‘  under  the  Reverend  Mr.  Miles, 

*  from  whence  he  was  elected  Scho- 

<  lar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 

*  being  founder’s  kin,  about  the  year 

'  1737. 

'  ‘  In  1739,  being  indisposed,  he 
*■  was  advised  to  go  to  Bath,  where 
‘  he  soon  made  acquaintance  with 

*  gamesters  and  men  ot  pleasure. 

*  On  returning  to  college,  with  two 

*  footmen  and  a  ridiculous  quantity 

*  of  laced  clothes,  he  was  reproved 

*  by  the  Provost  5  when,  finding  a 

*  college  life  not  suited  to  his  genius, 
‘  he  quitted  it  in  !  740,  but  without 
‘  any  public  censure. 

‘  He  had  an  early  turn  for  mi- 
mickry  and  acting.  When  at  school 

*  he  was  frequently  invited  by  the 
c  SandysY,  the  Harris’s,  or  others  of 

*  his  relations,  to  dine  with  them  on 
€  Sundays:  the  consequence  was, 
c  that  Monday  morning  was  spent 
‘  in  taking  off  every  part  of  the  fa- 

*  mily  which  entertained  him,  to  the 
f  no  small  diversion  of  all  the  boys, 

<  but  generally  to  their  cost;  as 
‘  hardly  any  boy  ever  learned  his 
‘  lesson  that  morning. 

*  He  is  said,  when  at  Oxford,  to 

*  have  acted  Punch  in  disguise.  But 
f  I  remember,  in  one  of  his  excur- 

*  sions  from  London  to  Oxford, 

<  which  jaunts  he  made  very  often, 
f  spending  an  evening  with  him  in 

*  company  with  Martin  Maden,WaL 

*  ter  Shirley,  and  others.  Those 

*  gentlemen  and  himself  acted  Punch 

*  for  a  wager,  and  the  company  all 

*  agreed  that  Foote  was  the  worst 
f  performer  of  the  three. 

f  Foote’s  great  acquaintance,  both 
«  at  school  and  college,  was  one 

*  Trott ;  and  they  went  together 

*  upon  many  expeditions. 


‘  His  second  brother  was  a  clergy* 
‘  man  of  Exeter  College,  Oxon. 

*  In  the  interval  from  his  time  of 

*  his  leaving  college  and  coming 
‘  upon  the  stage,  he  was  frequently 
‘  in  great  distress.  He  was  once 
‘  confined  for  debt  in  the  Fleet; 

*  and,  I  believe,  released  by  an  Act 
‘of  Insolvency:  at  the  same  time 
‘  one  Waite  was  there  confined  for 
‘  cheating  the  Bank.  An  old  school- 
‘  fellow  told  me  he  dined  with  him 
‘  there  on  turbot,  venison,  and  cla- 
‘  ret,  and  never  spent  a  cheerfuller 
‘  day;  for,  while  Waite  found  mo- 
‘  ney,  Mr.  Foote  furnished  wit,  jol- 
‘  lity,  and  humour.  His  first  essay, 
‘  as  an  author,  was  written  about 
‘  this  time;  it  was  a  pamphlet  giv- 
‘  an  account  of  one  of  his  uncles-, 
‘  who  was  executed  for  murdering 
‘  his  other  uncle. 

‘  In  one  of  his  excursions  to  Ox- 

*  ford  with  a  certain  lady,  for  whom 
‘  he  afterwards  procured  an  husband, 
‘  he  drove  a  coach  and  six  greys. 
‘  This  lady  was  afterwards  married, 
‘  and  Mr.  Foote  handsomely  re- 
‘  warded  for  his  trouble.  Fie  rented 
‘  Charlton-house,  the  family-seat  in 

*  Worcestershire,  where  he  lived  in 
‘  some  splendour  for  about  a  year  and 

*  a  half.  During  his  magnificence 
‘  there,  he  invited  his  old  school- 
f  master,  Mr. Miles,  to  dine  with  him, 
‘  who,  admiring  his  service  of  plate 
‘  and  well-furnished  side-board,  very 
‘  innocently  asked  Mr.  Foote  what  it 
‘  might  cost?  Indeed,  says  he,  I  know 
‘  not,  but  sure  I  am  I  shall  soon 
‘  know  what  it  will  bring.’ 

“  Mr.  Foote  was  buried  at  Dover, 
though  a  monument  is  erected  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  by 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  I  believe;  or  at 
least  he  proposed  the  subscription 
for  it. 

“  l  do  notthink  Mr.Murphy  would 
have  written  a  good  Life  of  Mr. 
Foote,  because  he  himself  must  have 

been 
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been  implicated  in  many  of  its 
scenes:  and  his  delicacy  would  have 
induced  him  to  suppress  them,  as  he 
has  done  in  the  Life  ot  Mr. Garrick. 

“  Mr.  Foote,  however,  was  a  very- 
extraordinary  man,  who  had  a  fund 
of  wit,  humour,  and  sense  ;  but  he 
did  not  make  a  good  use  of  his  ta¬ 
lents,  though  he  got  money  by  them, 
which  he  very  idly  squandered,  He 
was  too  fond  of  detraction  and  mi- 
mickry,  which  were  blemishes  in  his 
conversation,  though  you  were  en¬ 
tertained  by  them.  He  was  ridicu¬ 
lously  vain  of  his  family,  and  of  his 
classical  knowledge,  which  was  su¬ 
perficial,  and  boasted  of  his  nume¬ 
rous  relations  amongst  the  old  nobi¬ 
lity.  He  was  very  extravagant,  but 
by  no  Vneans  generous :  though  he 
spared  no  expense  in  his  entertain¬ 
ments  nor  in  wine,  yet  he  did  not 
understand  a  table.  He  affected  to 
have  disguised  cookery,  and  French 
dishes,  and  never  eat  plain  meat. 
Fie  was  not  clean  in  his  person,  and 
was  disgusting  in  his  manner  of  eat¬ 
ing  ;  but  he  was  so  pleasant  a  fel¬ 
low,  and  had  such  a  flow  of  spirits, 
that  you  forgot  his  faults,  and  par¬ 
doned  his  want  of  elegance  and  de¬ 
cency:  he  always  took  the  lead  iti 
conversation,  and  was  generally  the 
chief  or  sole  performer,  and  he  had 
such  a  rage  for  shining,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  applause,  that  he  often 
brought  to  rny  mind  those  lines  of 
Pope  in  his  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Wharton  : 

Though  listening  semtes  hung  on  all  he  spoke, 
'l'lie  club  must  nail  him  master  of  the  joke. 

He  was  civil  to  your  face,  and 
seldom  put  you  out  of  humour  with 
yourself;  but  you  paid  for  his  civi¬ 
lity  the  moment  you  went  out  of 
company,  and  were  sure  of  being 
made  ridiculous :  yet  be  was  not  as 
malignant  as  some  men  I  have 
known;  but  his  vanity,  and  the  de- 

Ujll. 


sire  he  had  of  shewing  his  wit,  made 
him  run  into  satire  and  detraction* 
He  loved  titled  men,  and  was  proud 
of  their  company,  though  he  gave 
himself  airs  of  treating  them  with 
scorn.  He  was  licentious  and  pro¬ 
fligate,  and  frequently  made  a  jest 
ot  religion  and  morality.  He  told  a 
story  very  well,  and  added  many 
pleasant  circumstances  of  his  own 
invention  to  heighten  it.  He  had 
likewise  a  good  choice  of  words  and 
apt  expressions,  and  could  speak 
plausibly  on  grave  subjects;  but  he 
soon  grew  tired  of  serious  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  returned  naturally  to  his 
favourite  amusement,  mimickry,  in 
which  he  did  hot  excel ;  for  he  was 
coarse  and  unfair,  and  drew  carica¬ 
tures.  But  he  entertained  you  more 
than  a  closer  mimick.  If  he  had 
applied  to  the  bar,  and  took  pains  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
it;  for  he  was  very  quick  and  dis¬ 
cerning,  apd  could  relate  the  mate¬ 
rial  circumstances  of  a  trial  or  a  de¬ 
bate  in  parliament  with  wonderful 
precision  and  perspicuity. 

He  was  a  bad  actor,  and  always 
ran  into  farce,  and  in  tragedy  he  was 
detestable;  for  whenever  he  aimed 
at  expression  he  was  distorted.  His 
voice,  face,  and  figure,  were  equally 
disagreeable,  yet,  under  all  these 
dis  id  vantages,  he  acted  many  parts 
in  his  own  plays  much  better  thari 
those  who  have  appeared  in  them’ 
since  his  death — such  as  Major  Stur¬ 
geon,  Cadwallader,  the  Nabob,  &c. ; 
these  are  characters  strongly  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  he  succeeded  in  them.  As 
a  writer  he  had  merit,  though  his 
principal  characters  are  portraits: 
but  if  he  had  been  more  diligent 
in  finishing  his  pieces,  they  might 
afford  entertainment  on  the  stage  at 
this  day. 

“  He  was  always  buying  rings, 
snuff-boxes,  toys,  6c c.  which  were  a- 
G  great 
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great  expense  to  him,  and  was' a 
bubble  at  play. — Upon  the  whole, 
his  life  and  character  would  furnish 
matter  for  a  good  farce,  with  an  in¬ 
structive  moral.  It  would  shew  us, 
that  parts  and  talents  alone  are  of 
little  use  without  prudence  or  vir¬ 
tue  j  and  that  flashes  of  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour  give  only  a  momentary  plea¬ 
sure,  but  no  solid  entertainment. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Davy  was  another 
of  Mr.  Murphy’s  old  friends:  they 
were  concerned  together  at  the 
Wells  election,  and  consequently 
had  long  been  acquainted  with  each 
other.  Mr.  Murphy  used  to  say, 
Serjeant  Davy  was  a  man  of  strong 
natural  capacity,  but  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  finished  education.  Before 
he  applied  to  the  law,  he  had  been 
a  druggist  at  Exeter.  But  as  ge¬ 
nius,  talent,  and  application  are  irre¬ 
sistible  machines,  he  gained  a  great 
deal  of  practice,  and  was  well  heard 
in  the  courts. 

I  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  how  Mr.  Murphy, 
during  his  career  as  a  Barrister,  was 
considered  amongst  his  brethren  of 
the  law:  and  I  have  found  that  this 
walk  of  his  life  was  so  pure,  so 
friendly,  so  social,  so  communica¬ 
tive,  and  so  enviable,  that  in  his 
latter  days,  and  in  his  private  reflec¬ 
tions,  he  must  have  drawn  from  it 
no  common  consolation. 

“  When  he  was  not  worried  by 
the  cares  of  life,  he  passed  his  days 
as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and 
was  admirably  formed  for  social  con¬ 
versation.  He  never  took  the  lead 
in  company  :  he  never  shewed  him¬ 
self  off,  as  it  is  called;  but  rather 
courted  attention  by  a  modest  civi¬ 
lity  of  deportment.  When,-  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  formed  a  serious  opinion 
upon  any  subject  which  he  tho¬ 
roughly  understood,  no  power  in 
that  case  would  make  him  give  it 
lap.  HU  conversation  was  never  as* 


sociated  with  licentious  freedoms  or 
any  sorts  of  oaths.  Nothing  he  dis¬ 
liked  more  than  vulgarities.  His 
social  life  was  an  example  of  moral¬ 
ity.  Many  of  his  private  hours 
were  employed  in  extracting  from 
authors  precepts  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phy;  and  it  is  a  proof  that  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  these,  from  his  pure  love  of 
them;  as  although  he  has  recorded 
in  his  memorandum-books  a  large 
collection  upon  this  subject,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  intended 
to  publish  it.  It  was  merely  a  fund 
for  enlarging  his  own  stock  of  intel¬ 
lectual  amusement.  When  the  sea¬ 
son  was  fair,  he  would,  to  the  last, 
take  that  necessary  refreshment 
which  the  contemplative  mind  par¬ 
ticularly  wants.  He  would  take 
long  walks  in  the  evening,  and  call 
on  his  neighbours.  In  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  Guildhall  as  Commissioner 
of  Bankrupts,  he  was  very  assiduous. 
Elis  being  content  with  such  an  of¬ 
fice  bespoke  the  disposition  of  his 
mind ;  an  office  which  no  one  could 
discover  that  lie  thought  below  his 
merit.  His  lawsuits,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  were  not  always  neces¬ 
sary;  and  they  were  very  harassing 
and  vexatious  to  his  mind.  With  a 
temper  much  disturbed  by  these 
suits,  and  a  constitution  enfeebled 
by  some  severe  attacks,  he  appeared 
abroad  rather  negligent  in  his  per¬ 
son,  and  in  a  mood  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness  :  but,  on  the  approach  of  a 
friend,  he  would  brighten  up,  and 
discover  that  he  had  a  natural  power 
of  overcoming  care.  To  see  him  in 
a  morning  in  his  study  was  to  find 
him  looking  to  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage.  No  man  was  ever  more  com¬ 
fortable  at  home;  but  abroad  his 
appearance  might  have  induced  an 
opinion  that  he  experienced  a  want 
of  the  comforts  of  life. 

“  In  his  domestic  arrangements 
he  was  advantageously  conditioned  : 

he 
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possessed  the  first  and  second  door 
of  a  very  pleasant  neat  house,  where 
there  was  a  long  gravel  walk  in  the 
garden ;  and  though  his  library  had 
been  very  much  diminished,  yet  in 
the  remaining  part, he  took  care  to 
reserve  Elzevir's  edition  of  the  Clas¬ 
sics.  Mrs.  Mangeon  (the  mistress 
of  the  house)  was  a  neat  and  intelli¬ 
gent  woman,  and  Mr.  Murphy  se¬ 
cured  her  friendship  by  giving  her 
son  a  presentation  to  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  Anne  Dunn,  his  own  servant- 
maid,  was  a  most  excellent  servant, 
honest,  faithful,  and  attentive.  So 
that  what  with  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  what  with  the  intrinsic  fidelity 
of  his  female  domestic,  he  could  put 
the  whole  of  the  family  into  a  state 
of  requisition,  and  command  an  ele¬ 
gant  table,  as  well  as  ready  attend¬ 
ance,  upon  any  particular  occasion. 

“  Such  was  the  condition  of  a  man 
of  genius  and  an  author  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  a  long  life,  and  in  a  country 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and 
wealth : — but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  comforts  he  possessed 
were  not  derived  from  the  profits  of 
literafut  e.  In  the  emphatic  words 
of  Dryden,  ‘  It  will  continue  to 
‘  mark  the  ingratitude  of  mankind, 
1  that  they  who  teach  wisdom  by 

*  the  surest  means  shall  generally 
'  live  poor  and  unregarded  as  if 
'  they  were  born  only  for  the  public, 
‘  and  had  no  interest  in  their  own 

*  well-being,  but  were  to  be  lighted 
'  up  like  tapers,  and  to  waste  them- 
f  selves  for  the  benefit  of  others.’ 

“  The  following  is  the  amount  of 
his  certain  income  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life. 

“  From  Mrs.  Margaret  Plunkett, 
fwo  hundred  pound'. 

<f  As  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

From  the  nett  produce  of  his  pen¬ 
sion,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
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“  Sometime  after  his  conclusion 
of  the  Life  of  Garrick,  as  if  he  then 
proposed  to  wind  up  all  his  worldly 
concerns,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  me. 

‘  I  long  much  to  see  you ;  and 
(  that  no  mistake  should  happen,  I 
‘  wish  you  would  favour  me  with  a 
'  penny-post  letter  on  the  day  before 
f  you  can  find  it  convenient  to  come 
f  this  way.  I  have  much  to  read  to 
'you:  I  have  turned  my  thoughts 
i  to  myself,  and  have  almost  finished 
‘  a  rough  draught  of  my  own  life. 
f  When  I  have  read  it  to  you,  I  pro- 
'  pose  to  draw  it  out  fair,  and  have 
‘  it  sealed  up  in  your  possession,  to- 
'  gether  with  my  will,  and  then  I 
e  shall  say,  that  all  my  cares  are 
‘  over.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.’ 

“  From  some  cause  or  other  which 
I  do  not  now  recollect,  he  never 
read  this  rough  draft  to  me,  but 
brought  to  me,  sealed  up,  what  he 
called  his  life,  being  a  small  packet 
in  size.  This  he  left  with  me  for 
some  time,  perhaps  half  a  year,  and 
then  asked  for  it,  and  received  it 
back  :  and  this  was  all  he  ever  said 
or  did, upon  the  subject  of  his  life, 
or  his  will,  until  within  five  weeks 
of  his  dissolution. 

“  B;  fore  the  approach  of  his  last 
winter,  Mr.  Murphy  had  not  disco¬ 
vered  rn  his  appearance  any  parti¬ 
cular  change.  His  appetite,  his 
strength,  and  his  intellect  were  much 
in  the  same  condition  they  had  been 
for  some  time  past.  He  had  re¬ 
stricted  himself  to  a  limited  portion 
of  wine, -"and  during  the  winter  had 
been  more  constantly  at  home. 

“  In  the  spring  before  his  death, 
returning  from  dinner  in  Lincoln's- 
Inu,  he,  by  some  accident,  had  a 
fall  in  Russeil-Ccurt.  An  unknown 
gentleman  saw  him  surrounded  with 
a  crowd :  he  kindly  put  him  into  a 
coach,  and  would  have  accompa¬ 
nied  him  home,  but  was  not  per- 
G  2  mined. 
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mitted.  A  few  clays  afterwards  be 
politely  called  on  him,  and  his  visit 
was  very  gratefully  received.  He 
experienced,  in  bis  latter  years,  an 
occasional  and  irregular  debility. 
But  though  it  was  neither  regular 
nor  constant,  I  thought  the  circum¬ 
stance  demanded  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  Whenever  he  dined  with  me, 
1  saw  the  necessity  of  either  walk¬ 
ing  with  him  to  the  top  of  St.  James’s 
street,  where  he  took  a  coach,  or  of 
putting  him  into  a  coach  at  my  own 
door,  and  giving  strict  charge  tortile 
coachman  about  him. 

i(  His  decay  was  gradual,  and 
therefore  scarcely  from  one  time  to 
another  distinguishable:  it  was  like 
a  pile  of  ruins,  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  our  view,  and  where  the 
custom  of  seeing  the  object  becomes 
so  familiar  as  to  prevent  a  detection 
of  its  gradual  alteration.  But  I 
thought  about  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1805  that  some  change  had  been 
wrought  in  him  through  the  winter. 
There  was  a  quickness  in  his  aspect, 
a  debility  in  his  action,  an  exertion 
i;i  his  breathing,  a  distress  in  his 
countenance,  a  thinness  of  body, 
and  swellings  of  his  ancles.  He  called 
to  dine  with  me  ;  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  settled  that  point,  and  left  a 
half-pint  decanter,  in  order  that  he 
should  take  no  more  than  his  sti¬ 
pulated  quantity  of  wipe,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
the  Percy  Coffee-house,  and  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  dinner.  1  think 
he  dined  with  me  two  or  three  times 
only  after  this,  when  the  change  in 
him  became  still  more  apparent,  but 
he  uttered  not  the  least  complaint. 
There  was  nothing  of  that  nature  in 
his  composition — nothing  about  him 
either  timid  or  pitiable.  His  mind 
was  irascible,  but  never  querulous ; 
he  never  called  upon  any  man’s  pity 
to  any  circumstances  of  his  life,  but 
left  the  emotions  to  find  their  own 
way. 


“  His  appetite,  which  was  always 
small,  was  now  almost  gone.  He 
began  to  confine  himself  at  home, 
and  watched  with  anxiety  the  wea¬ 
thercock’s  turn  from  the  east. 

“  He  now'  began  to  be  conscious 
of  his  situation;  and  having  debated 
with  himself  upon  the  necessary 
provisions  that  were  to  be  made, 
for  the  consolation  of  his  present 
feel  in  as,  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
be  called  up  his  resolution,  and  went 
about  them  in  earnest.  His  plan 
required  money;  he  sold  his  Taci¬ 
tus  instantly,  for  less  than  half  the 
sum  he  had  t  een  frequently  offered 
for  the  copy-right.  He  sold  it  fer 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ready 
money,  and  was  to  have  corrected 
the  press  in  reprinting  it  into  the 
bargain.  He  revised  but  few  of  ti  c 
sheets:  his  powers  now  gave  way, 
and  would  not  allow’  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

“  He  paid  his  last  visit,  in  a  post- 
chaise,  attended  by  the  mistress  of 
the  house  where  he  lodged,  to  his 
favourite  haunt  at  Richmond,  where 
he  had  repeatedly  retired  to  com¬ 
plete  his  literary  undertakings.  Fie 
went  up  to  the  room  he  hr i  always 
occupied  upon  such  occasions ;  and 
he  found  that  the  old  and  respect¬ 
able  landlord  of  the  Talbot  inn  was 
gone  before  him.  He  returned 
home  In  a  very  pen  si  \  e  moed  to 
dinner. 

“  He  very  soon  after  ordered  a 
coach,  and  set  off  by  himself  to  the 
Hammersmith  Coffee-house.  He 
sent  for  the  sexton,  directed  him  to 
open  his  mother’s  grave,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  time  with  that  officer  of 
death,  when  he  would  be  there 
again,  in  which  he  was  very  exact. 
Fie  was  led  to  the  church,  and  de¬ 
scended  into  his  mother’s  tomb.  By 
another  appointment,  he  went  to  see 
that  the  new  stone  he  had  ordered 
to  be  put  o\er  her  grave,  with  the 
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inscriptron  he  had  directed  to  be 
engraved  on  it,  was  completed.  He 
had  also  ordered  a  blank  stone  for 
himself.  He  saw,  at  this  time,  that 
it  had  been  done  as  he  directed,  and 
placed  close  beside  that  of  his  mo¬ 
ther. 

“  The  following  is  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  he  had  caused  to  be  engraved 
on  his  mother’s  tomb. 

JANE  MURPHY, 

Daughter  of  Arthur  French,  Esq. 
of  Cloonlquin,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
Ireland. 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  -4th  February, 
1761,  aged  65; 

Her  remains  lie  deposited  in  this  vault  : 
The  best  of  Mothers — Tne  most  affectionate 
of  Women. 

Farewell!— Farewell ! — Farewell ! 

In  the  hands  of  God. 

Amen, 

“  The  having  carried  this  inten¬ 
tion  into  effect  was  a  very  great  con¬ 
solation  to  him.  It  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  that  he  never  disclosed  to  any 
of  the  family  the  intention  of  his 
journies  to  Hammersmith.  Just  at 
this  time,  as  he  was  rising  from  his 
his  chair,  he  fell  and  pitched  upon 
his  right  hand,  and  so  injured  it, 
that  he  could  but  barely  sign  his 
name.  This  obliged  him  to  get  an 
amanuensis. 

“  He  now  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  requesting 
to  resign  his  Commission  of  Bank¬ 
rupts  in  favour  of  another  person. 
The  Chancellor  declined  accepting 
his  resignation,  and  wrote  him  a 
most  friendly  letter,  submitting  to 
his  further,  consideration,  whether 
his  brother  Commissioners  would 
not,  most  cheerfully,  give  that  as¬ 
sistance  which  his  state  of  health 
may  require,  to  a  gentleman  so 
justly  entitled  to  their  cordial  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  concluded,  by  saying, 
that  till  he  heard  further  from  him, 
he  should  not  take  notice  of  the  in¬ 
tention  he  had  expressed  in  his  let¬ 


ter  of  yesterday.  Mr.  Murphy  re¬ 
turned  his  answer,  containing  the 
resignation,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

“  Mr.  Murphy  now  closed  his 
last  worldly  concern,  by  dictating 
his  will  to  his  amanuensis,  and  hav¬ 
ing  duly  executed  it,  he  enclosed  it 
in  a  cover,  sealed  it  up,  and  di¬ 
rected  it  to  me,  accompanied  by 
the  following  letter; 

No.  14,  Knightsbridge,  May  8,  1805, 
“  DEAR  SIR, 

“  I  want  very  much  to- see  you 
upon  particular  business,  but  can¬ 
not  come  to  you,  for  though  I  have 
not  changed  my  lodgings,  I  am  liv¬ 
ing  upon  ToUer-doum-hiLL 

<c  Pray  let  me  see  you.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

“  Arthur  Murphy.” 

a  This  letter,  being  brought  to 
me  by  his  amanuensis  when  I  was 
from  home,  I  obeyed  it  the  next 
morning,  and  found  him,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  better  than  I  expected. 
He  shewed  me  his  hand,  which  was 
swelled:  and  the  maid  told  me  that 
she  was  not  present  when  the  acci¬ 
dent  happened,  but  hearing  a  noise, 
she  came  and  raised  him  up.  He 
looked  at  her,  and  asked  her  if  she 
knew  how  that  was? — No,  Sir. — 
Then  I  will  tell  you;  this  is  Totter- 
down-hih,  , 

f<  He  cheerfully  disclosed  to  me 
all  those  wishes,  respecting  his  last 
scene,  which  I  have  endeavoured, 
most  scrupulously,  to  fulfil.  He 
then  read  ,the  rough. draft  of  his  will 
to  me,  as  follows : 

‘  I,  Arthur  Murphy,  of  Queen’s- 
‘  row,  Knightsbridge,  do  hereby 
‘  make  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
‘  ment,  in  manner  and  form  follow* 

*  ing: — 1  resign  my  soul  to  God,  in 

*  hopes  of  his  divine  mercy;  and, 
4  as  to  my  worldly  effects,  I  dispose 
‘  of  them  as  follows: — I  desire  that 

-  ‘  my 
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r  my  library  of  books,  and  all  my 
f  pictures,  may  be  sold  by  auction, 
e  and  the  money  arising  therefrom, 

{  together  with  what  money  I  may 
c  have  at  my  bankers,  or  in  my 

*  strong  box  at  home,  I  give  to  my 
e  executor  hereinafter  named. 

'  I  give  to  Mrs.  Mangeon  all  the 
f  prints  in  the  room  one  pair  of 
c  stairs,  and  whatever  articles  of 
‘  furniture  I  may  have  in  her  house, 

'  the  bookcase  excepted.  I  give  to 
'  my  servant,  Atine  Dunn,  twenty 
'  guineas,  if  she  shall  be  living  with 

*  me  at  the  time  of  my  decease:  in 

*  that  case.  I  give  to  her  all  my 

*  linen  and  wearing  apparel. — And 

*  I  do  hereby  appoint  Jesse  Foote, 
e  E  cp  of  Dean-street,  Soho,  sole 
‘  executor  to  this  my  will.  Tn  wit- 
f  ness  whereof  I  here  set  my  hand 
‘  and  seal,  this  fifth  day  of  June, 
'  1805. 

'  Arthur  Murphy,  L.  S.’ 
€  Witness,  William  Baylie.’ 

t(  Having  read  over  the  will, — 

*  Now,’  said  he,  '  take  the  pen,  and 
write  after  me. 

4  ARTHUR  MURPHY, 

*  Son  of  James  Murphy, 

*  departed  this  life  on  the  ..... 

‘  in  the  year  .... 

i 

(  Next  to  my  mother’s  there  is  a 
‘  blank  stone,  on  which  the  above 

*  is  to  be  the  introductory  part  of 
'the  subscription. 

'  The  coffin  is  to  be  of  lead. 

'  Signed  (by  himself) 
v  '  Arthur  Murphy.’ 
9th  May,  1805. 

te  Having  done  this,  he  shewed 
me  what  had  been  engraved  on  his 
mother's  grave j  and  then  wished 
me  to  write  something  more  for  his 
own,  and  bring  it  to  him  the  next 
time  I  came.  f  And  now,’  said  he, 
looking  at  me  to  read  my  thoughts, 


f  will  you  see  all  this  done  that  I 
have  desired  r’  I  promised  him  that 
I  would.  '  Why  then,’  said  he, 

'  you  shall  go  with  me,  and  see  the 
situation  in  Hammersmith  church," 
when  you  come  here  again :  and  be 
sure  to  bring  the  inscription-:  but  I 
will  have  nothing  in  verse.  1  should 
like  to  be  carried  upon  men’s  should¬ 
ers,’  said  he.  I  told  him,  if  he  pro¬ 
posed  economy,  it  would  prove  other¬ 
wise  •,  for  though  eight  men  were 
only  employed  to  be  bearers  at  a 
time,  yet  it  would  require  three 
times  eight  for  the  whole  of  the 
procession.  To  this  he  readily  as¬ 
sented. 

“  I  could  not  help  remarking  to 
him,  how  familiarly  he  had  recon¬ 
ciled  this  subject  to  himself,  and 
that  I  was  pleased  to  see  it:  it  wa3 
a  necessary  provision,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  viewed  so  much  at 
a  distance  as  it  too  generally  was. 

‘  I  am  preparing.’  said  he,  ‘  for  my 
journey  to  another  regio  i ;  and  now 
do  not  care  how  soon  I  take  my  de¬ 
parture.’  After  having  conversed 
with  him  about  two  hours,  I  retir¬ 
ed,  leaving  him  in  a  perfect  state  of 
tranquillity. 

“  I  afterwards  visited  him  every 
day,  and  for  the  first  fortnight  saw 
but  very  little  change  in  him.  But 
his  servant  told  me,  that  he  became 
every  day  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  any  nutrition.  In¬ 
deed,  I  never  saw  him  sit  upright 
afterwards:  I  always  found  him  re¬ 
clined  on  the  sofa,  which  is  a  sure 
token  of  great  debility.  When  I 
visited  him  the  second  time,  he  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  promise  I  had 
made  of  accompanying  him  to  Ham¬ 
mersmith  church,  and  of  writing 
his  inscription.  I  made  an  excuse 
to  put  off’  the  journey,  by  naming 
some  future  day ;  for,  as  I  knew  lie 
had  done  there  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary. 
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sary,  I  hoped  he  might  forget  it 3 — 
and  as  for  the  inscription,  I  had  it 
:  in  my  pocket  3  but  as  he  did  not 
seem  to  press  for  it,  I  did  not  shew 
it  to  him. 

“  The  next  time  I  visited  him, 
Anne  Dunn  astonished  me  by  say¬ 
ing  her  master  was  gone  out,  alone, 
in  a  coach,  and  had  directed  the 
coachman  to  go  to  the  Percy  coffee¬ 
house  ;  but  he  returned  within  two 
hours,  though  much  exhausted.  I 
called  afterwards  at  the  Percy  Cof¬ 
fee-house,  but  he  had  not  been 
there:  nor  had  he  been  there  be¬ 
fore,  when  he  gave  similar  direc¬ 
tions.  This  was  the  last  time  he 
went  from  home.  He  once  more 
attempted  it  in  a  kind  of  delirium. 
He  said  he  had  ordered  a  chaise, 
and  that  I  was  expected :  he  sent 
Anne  Dunn  for  it :  she  came  back, 
and  told  him  it  would  be  ready  by 
the  time  I  arrived:  he  would  not 
wait,  but,  to  her  astonishment,  he 
staggered  downstairs,  and  went  into 
the  street.  She  followed  him,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  took  him  in,  and  laid  him 
upon  the  sofa.  When  I  visited  him 
on  the  same  day,  he  did  not  men¬ 
tion  to  me  one  single  syllable  about 
it. 

“  At  this  period,  he  became  more 
and  more  indifferent  to  all  external 
objects,  and  was  found  always  re¬ 
clining  upon  the  sofa  in  a  drowsy 
state.  On  the  fifth  of  June,  I  found 
him  so  changed,  that  I  had  my 
doubts  whether  he  could  survive  the 
day;  and  he  thought  so  to;  as,  not 
recollecting  that  he  had  put  his  will 
into  my  possession,  or  not  wishing 
that  the  copy  of  it  should  lie  about, 
he  folded  it  up,  directed  it,  and  left 
it  for  me  over  the  chimney-piece. 
In  the  state  I  left  him,  if  1  had  not 
known  his  hand-writing,  I  should 
have  thought  this  impossible.  The 
Rest  day,  the  sixth  of  June,  and  the 


seventh,  he  was  in  bed  all  day;  but 
on  the  eighth,  he  rose  as  usual:  a 
chair  was  got  with  casters,  which 
he  jocularly  called  his  town  cha¬ 
riot,  and  he  was  rolled  into  his  sit¬ 
ting-room.  He  rose  every  day 
afterwards  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
and  passed  from  one  room  to  ano¬ 
ther.  He  could,  at  this  period,  hold 
a  short  conversation;  but  in  the 
midst  of  it,  during  an  answer  to  what 
he  had  said,  he  would  fall  into  a 
state  of  somnolency. 

‘f  With  an  alteration  almost  im¬ 
perceptible,  and  without  the  least 
pain,  he  thus  continued  till  within 
two  days  of  his  dissolution.  His 
pulse,  till  the  fifth  of  this  month, 
was  as  good  as  any  man’s  in  health: 
but  from  that  time,  when  he  appear¬ 
ed  so  very  ill,  it  became  irregular, 
or  rather  regularly  irregular.  It 
would  beat  ten  steady  strokes,  and 
then  there  would  be  an  intermis¬ 
sion.  His  respiration  became  more 
hard  and  laboured,  and  his  deglu¬ 
tition  seemed  difficult  and  impeded. 
He  had,  when  in  health,  a  great  de- 
fluxion  from  the  trachea,  for  which 
he  used  to  smoke  a  pipe  every  morn¬ 
ing,  but  this  was  given  up.  He  had 
not,  to  the  very  last,  any  complaint 
that  required  the  skill  of  a  physician 
or  a  surgeon.  He  was  frequently 
heard  to  describe  his  own  situation, 
by  repeating  the  two  following  lines 
from  his  favourite  poet.  Pope . 

Taught,  half  by  reason,  half  hy  mere  decay 

To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

When  I  visited  him  on  the 
eighteenth,  about  one  o’clock,  he 
was  in  bed,  and  Anne  Dunn,  as 
usual,  announced  to  him  my  ar¬ 
rival.  He  put  his  hand  towards 
me,  looked  at  me,  and  tried  at  ut¬ 
terance,  but  it  was  inarticulate,  and 
lie  returned  to  his  former  state  of 
somnolency:  and  yet,  at  twelve  on 
that  day,  he  counted  the  clock;  and 


I 
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he  had  got  out  of  bed  at  ten,  and 
told  Anne  Dunn  to  look  sharp,\vhich 
was  to  make  his  bed  quickly.  It 
was  visible  at  one  o’clock,  that  his 
dissolution  was  fast  approaching: 
his  hands  were  cold  and  damp,  his 
jaw  was  fallen,  and  his  mouth  was 
open.  He  muttered  sounds,  but 
could  not  be  understood :  and  yet 


he  drank,  but  with  difficulty,  whilst 
I  was  there,  by  being  lifted  up.— 
Without  any  other  change  than  a 
a  slight  struggle  (as  if  he  wanted  to 
breathe  on,  but  could  not),  a  few 
minutes  after  four  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
1805,  he  expired!” 
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Journey  to  the  Geysers. 

[From  Mr.  Hooker’s  Tour  in  Iceland.] 


*'  npiUS  morning  (July  13)  we 
J.  had  rain  and  squalls.  After 
breakfast  the  priest  came  down,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
accompany  me  to  the  Geysers 3  bat 
this  I  could  by  no  means  consent 
to,  as  it  was  my  full  intention  to 
proceed  to  Hecla,  and  to  return  by 
another  route.  He  insisted,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  conducting  me  some  way 
on  my  road,  and  especially  across  a 
river,  which  he  called  Brueraa,  and 
which,  owing  to  the  late  wet  wea¬ 
ther,  he  thought  might  probably  be 
too  deep  to  cross  to-day.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  to  his  wardrobe  in 
the  church,  dressed  himself  in  his 
best  clothes,  and  was  ready  to  start 
with  us.  We  continued  our  jour¬ 
ney  along  the  foot  of  a  barren  moun¬ 
tain,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
marshes.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
we  met  with  a  few  stunted  birch 
trees,  but  no  plants  that  I  had  not 
seen  elsewhere.  Leaving  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  crossing  a  disagreeable 
swamp,  we,  in  about  two  or  three 
hours,  arrived  at  the  most  fordable 
part  of  the  Brueraa.  There  was 
already  a  party  of  horsemen,  resting 
their  horses  a  little,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  fatigue  of  passing  through 
this  stream,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
exceedingly  rocky,  and  the  river  it¬ 
self  both  wide  and  deep,  but  at  this 


time  considered  fordable.  The  pack¬ 
ages  of  fish,  wool,  &c.  were  care¬ 
fully  fastened  by  ropes  to  the  top 
of  the  horses’  backs,  so  that  they 
might  be  as  little  exposed  to  the 
water  as  possible  3  and  the  horses, 
being  then  tied  in  a  line  one  behind 
the  other,  all  reached  the  opposite 
fehore  in  safety,  though  the  smaller 
ones  were  compelled  to  swim.  A 
foal,  which  was  tied  by  the  neck  to 
the  tail  of  its  mother,  was  dragged 
through,  and  landed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  more  dead  than 
alive,  through  fear  and  cold.  Our 
party  followed,  and  was  equally  for¬ 
tunate  in  getting  over  without  any 
accident  (except  the  wetting  of  the 
luggage  and  ourselves),  though  the 
water  reached  to  the  middle  of  the 
body  of  our  tallest  horses.  Here, 
after  procuring  us  some  milk  from  a 
cottage  close  by,  the  priest  took  his 
leave  of  us.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
house  were  two  or  three  boiling 
springs,  which  were  used  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  for  the  purpose  of  cooking, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  washing  their 
clothes.  At  a  few  miles  distance, 
on  our  right,  we  saw  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  column  of  steam,  rising  from 
the  marshes,  at  a  place  which  the 
guides  called  lleykum,  and  which 
they  said  I  might  visit  on  my  way 
to  Skalholt.  Our  journey  now  lay 

either 
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either  entirely  over  a  morass,  which 
proved  extremely  fatiguing  to  our 
horses,  or  upon  the  edge  of  it,  where 
a  quantity  of  loose  soil  had  been 
washed  down  from  the  mountains 
by  the  torrents,  and  was  scarcely 
more  firm.  At  about  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  -obtained  the 
first  view  of  the  mountain  called 
Laugerfell,  from  which  the  Geysers 
spring.  It  is  of  no  great  elevation, 
and,  according  to  Sir  John  Stanley, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer¬ 
taining  by  admeasurement,  rises 
only  three  hundred  and  ten  feet 
above  the  course  of  a  river  which 
runs  at  its  foot.  It  is,  however,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  insulated  situation 
being  entirely  surrounded  by  a  mo¬ 
rass,  which  extends  for  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  way  in  every  direction,  ex¬ 
cept  towards  the  north,  where  it  is 
not  separated  by  an  interval  of  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  higher  moun¬ 
tains.  The  north  side  is  perpendi¬ 
cular,  barren,  and  craggy  j  the  op¬ 
posite  one  rises  with  a  tolerably  gra¬ 
dual  ascent,  and  from  this,  near  its 
base,  we  saw  a  number  of  columns 
of  steam  mounting  to  various  heights. 
We  quickened  our  pace,  and  at  eight 
o’clock  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Here  I  left  my  horses,  &c.  to  the 
care  of  the  guides,  and  hastened 
among  the  boiling  springs,  happy 
in  the  prospect  of  soon  beholding 
what  may  justly  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature.  The  lower  part 
of  the  hill  was  formed  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mounds,  composed  of  what 
appeared  to  be  clay  or  coarse  bolus, 
of  various  sizes :  some  of  them  were 
yellowish  white,  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  colour  of  dull  red 
brick.  Interspersed  with  them,  here 
and  there,  lay  pieces  of  rock,  which 
had  rolled,  or  been  washed  down 
by  the  rains,  from  the  higher  parts 
of  the  mountain.  On  these  mounds. 


at  irregular  distances,  and  on  all 
sides  of  me,  were  the  apertures  of; 
boiling  springs,  from  some  of  which 
were  issuing  spouts  of  water,  from 
one  to  four  feet  in  height  j  while  iru 
others  the  water  rose  no  higher  than; 
the  top  of  the  basin,  or  gently  tlowed 
over  the  margin.  The  orifices  were 
of  various  dimensions,  and  either 
covered  on  their  sides  and  edge  with 
a  brownish  siliceous  crust,  or  the 
wrater  only  boiled  through  a  hole  in 
the  mound,  and  became  turbid  by 
admixture,  with  the  soil,  which  co¬ 
loured  it  either  with  red,  dirty  yel¬ 
low,  or  grey.  Upon  (he  heated 
ground,  in  many  places,  were  some 
extremely  beautiful,  though  small, 
specimens  of  sulphuric  efflorescence, 
the  friability  of  which  was  such,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  care,  I  was 
not  capable  of  preserving  any  in  a 
good  state.  I  did  not  remain  long 
in  this  spot,  but  directed  my  steps 
to  the  loftiest  column  of  steam, which 
I  naturally  concluded  arose  from  the 
fountain  that  is  alone,  by  way  of 
distinction,  called  the  Geyser .  It 
lies  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  this 
collection  of  springs,  and,  I  should 
think,  full  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  the  outermost  ones 
which  I  at  first  arrived  at.  Among: 
numerous  smaller  ones,  I  passed 
three  or  four  apertures  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  size,  but  all  so  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  one  I  was  now  approach¬ 
ing,  that  they  scarcely  need  any  far¬ 
ther  notice.  It  was  impossible,  after 
having  read  the  admirable  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Geyser,  given  by  the 
Archbishop  Von  Troll  and  Sir  John 
Stanley,  and,  especially,  after  hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  engravings  made  from 
drawings  taken  by  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  gentleman,  to  mistake  it.  A 
vast  circular  mound  (of  a  substance 
which,  I  believe,  was  first  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  siliceous  by  Professor 
Bergman)  was  elevated  a  consider- 
.  able 
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able  height  above  those  that  sur¬ 
rounded  most  of  the  other  springs. 

It  was  of  a  brownish  grey  colour, 
made  rugged  on  its  exterior,  but 
more  especially  near  (he  margin  of 
the  basin,  by  numerous  hillocks  of 
the  same  siliceous  substance,  vary¬ 
ing  in  size,  but  generally  about  as 
large  as  a  molehill  ,  rough  w  ith  mi¬ 
nute  tubercles,  and  covered  all  over 
with  a  most  beautiful  kind  of  efflo¬ 
rescence;  so  that  the  appearance  of 
these  hillocks  has  been  aptly  com¬ 
par'd  to  that  ot  the  head  of  a  cauli¬ 
flower.  ’)n  reaching  the  top  of  this 
siliceous  mound,  1  looked  into  the 
perfectly  circular  basin,  which  gra¬ 
dually  shelved  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  pine  or  crater  in  the  centre, 
whence  the  water  issued.  This 
mouth  lay  about  four  or  five  feet 
below  the  edge  pf  the  bason,  and 
proved,  on  my  afterwards  measur¬ 
ing  it,  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
seventeen  met  distance  from  it  on 
every  side;  the  greatest  difference 
in  the  distance  net  being  more  than 
a  foot.  The  inside  was  not  rugged, 
like  the  outside;  but  apparently 
even,  although  rough  to  the  touch, 
like  a  coarse  hie:  it -wholly  wanted 
the  little  hillocks  and  the  efflores¬ 
cence  of  the  exit  nor,  and  was  merely 
covered  with  innumerable  small  tu¬ 
bercles,  which,  of  themselves,  were 
in  many  places  polished  smooth  by 
the  falling  of  the  water  upon  them. 
It  was  not  possible  now  to  enter  the 
basin,  for  it  was  filled  nearly  to  the 
edge  with  water  the  most  pellucid  I 
ever  beheld,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was -observable  a  slight  ebullition, 
and  a  large,  but  not  dense,  body  of 
steam,  which,  however,  .increased 
both  in  quantity  and  density  from 
time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  ebulli¬ 
tion  was  more  violent.  At  nine 
o’clock  I  heard  a  hollow  subterra¬ 
neous  noise,  which  was  thrice  re¬ 
peated  in  the  course  of  a  few  mo¬ 


ments;  the  two  last  reports  follow¬ 
ing  each  other  more  quickly  than 
the  first  anu  second  had  done.  It 
exactly  resembled  the  distant  firing 
of  cannon,  and  was  accompanied 
each  time  with  a  perceptible,  though 
very  slight,  shaking  of  the  earth; 
almost  immediately  after  which,  the 
boiling  of  the  water  increased  toge- 
ther  with  the  steam,  and  the  whole 
was  violently  agitated.  At  first, 
the  water  only  rolled  without  much 
noise  over  the  edge  of  the  basin-,  but 
this  was  almost  instantly  followed 
by  a  jet,  which  did  not  rise  above, 
ten  or  twelve  f  et,  and  merely  forced 
up  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  but  was  attended  with  a  loud 
roaring  explosion:  this  jet  fell  as 
soon  as  it  had  reached  its  greatest 
height,  and  then  the  water  flowed 
over  the  margin  still  more  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  in  less  than  half  a  minute 
a  second  jet  was  thrown  up  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  former  An¬ 
other  overflowing  of  the  water  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  which  it  immediately 
rushed  down  about  time-fourths  of 
the  way  into  the  basin.  This  was 
the  only  discharge  of  the  Geyser 
that  happened  this  evening.  Some 
one  or  other  of  the  springs  near  us 
was  continually  boiling;  but  none 
was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  take 
off  my  attention  from  the  Geyser, 
by  the  side  of  which  I  remained 
nearly  the  whole  night,  in  anxious 
but  vain  expectation  of  witnessing 
more  eruptions.  It  was  observed  to 
us  by  an  old  woman,  who  lives  in  a 
cottage  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
hot  springs,  that  the  eruptions  of 
the  Geyser  are  much  most  frequent, 
when  there  is  a  clear  and  dry  at¬ 
mosphere,  which  generally  attends 
a  northerly  wind  :  and  we  had  the 
good  fortune  of  being  enabled  to 
escertain  the  accuracy  of  her  obser¬ 
vation,  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto 
continued  to  the  south-west,  having 
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this  evening  veered  about  to  the 
north.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
eleven  on  the  following  morning 
(July  14),  I  was  apprised  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  eruption,  by  subterrane¬ 
ous  'noises  and  shocks  of  the  ground, 
similar  to  those  which  I  had  felt  the 
preceding  day  but  the  noises  were 
repeated  several  times,  and  at  un¬ 
certain,  though  quickly  recurring  in¬ 
tervals.  I  could  only  compare  them 
to  the  distant  firing  from  a  fleet  of 
ships  on  a  rejoicing  day,  when  the 
cannon  are  sometimes  discharged 
singly,  and  sometimes  two  or  three, 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  I  was 
standing  at  the  time  on  the  brink  of 
the  basin,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
retire  a  few  steps  by  the  heaving  of 
the  water  in  the  middle,  and  the 
consequent  flowing  of  its  agitated 
surface  over  the  margin,  which  hap¬ 
pened  three  separate  times  in  about 
as  many  minutes.  I  had  waited 
here  but  a  few  seconds,  when  the 
first  jet  took  place,  and  this  had 

scarcely  subsided  before  it  was  sue- 
✓ 

ceeded  by  a  second,  and  then  by  a 
third,  which  last  was  by  far  the  most 
magnificent,  rising  in  a  column  that 
appeared  to  us  to  reach  not  less  than 
ninety  feet  in  height,  and  to  be  in 
its  lower  part,  nearly  as  wide  as  the 
basin  itself,  which  is  fifty-one  feet 
in  diameter.  The  bottom  of  it  was 
a  prodigious  body  of  white  foam  5 
higher  up,  amidst  the  vast  clouds 
of  steam  that  had  burst  from  the  pipe, 
the  water  was  seen  mounting  in  a 
compact  column,  which,  at  a  sliil 
greater  elevation,  burst  into  innu¬ 
merable  long  and  narrow  streamlets 
of  spray,  that  were  cither  shot  to  a 
vast  height  in  the  air  in  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  direction,  or  thrown  out  from 
the  side,  diagonally,  to  a  prodigious 
distance.  The  excessive  transpa¬ 
rency  of  the  body  of  water,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  drops,  as  the  sun 
shone  through  them,  considerably 


added  to  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle 
As  soon  as  the  fourth  jet  was  thrown 
out,  which  was  much  less  than  the- 
former,  and  scarcely  at  the  interval 
of  two  minutes  from  the  first,  the. 
water  sunk  rapidly  in  the  basin, 
with  a  rushing  noise,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  column  ot 
steam,  which  had  been  continually 
increasing  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eruption,  and  was  now  ascend¬ 
ing  perpendicularly  to  an  amazing; 
height,  as  there  was  scarcely  any 
wind,  expanding  in  bulk  as  it  rose,, 
but  decreasing  in  density,  till  the 
upper  part  of  the  column  gradually 
lost  itself  in  the  surrounding  atmos¬ 
phere,  I  could  now  walk  in  the 
basin  to  the  margin  of  the  pipe, 
down  which  the  water  had  sunk 
about  ten  feet,  but  it  still  boiled, 
and  every  now  and  then  furiously, 
and  with  a  great  noise,  rose  a  few 
feet  higher  in  the  pipe,  then  again 
subsided,  and  remained  for  a  short 
time  quiet.  Tbs  continued  to  be 
the  case  for  some  hours.  I  mea¬ 
sured  the  pipe,  and  fonnd  it  to  be 
exactly  seventeen  feet  over,  and,  as 
I  have  before  mentioned,  situated 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  basin, 
which  was  fifty -one  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  pipe  opens  into  the  basin 
with  a  widened  mouth,  and  then 
gradually  contracts  for  about  two  or 
three  feet,  where  it  becomes  quite 
cylindrical,  and  descends  vertically 
to  the  depth,  according  to  Povefsen 
and  Olafsen,  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  feet.  Its  sides  are  smooth, 
and  covered  with  the  same  siliceous 
incrustation  as  the  basin.  It  was  fuli 
twenty  minutes  after  the  sinking 
of  the  water  from  the  basin,  before 
I  was  able  to  sit  down,  in  it,  or  to 
bear  my  hands  upon  it  without  burn¬ 
ing  myself.  At  half  past  two  o’clock 
it  was  again  nearly  filled,  the  water 
having  risen  gradually,  but  at  inter¬ 
vals,  attended  every  now  and  then 
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with  a  sudden  jet,  which,  however, 
did  not  throw  it  more  than  two  or 
i.hree  feet  higher  than  the  rim  of  the 
.basin.  A  few  minutes  after,  there 
*  was  a  slight  eruption,  but  the  great- 
jest  elevation  to  which  the  water  was 
ejected,  was  not  above  twelve  feet. 
(At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  my 
tguide  was  witness  to  another,  while 
I  was  away.  1  had  been  visiting 
l the  other  hot  springs',  and  amongst 
I  them,  that  which  Sir  John  Stanley 
j calls  the  Roaring  Geyser,  in  which, 
i  though  the  water  rose  and  fell  se- 
jveral  feet  at  uncertain  intervals,  and 
jwas  frequently  boiling  with  a  loud 
;and  roaring  noise,  1  still  did  not 
perceive  that  it  ever  flowed  cuer  the 
;  margin  of  the  aperture.  Its  pipe 
i  or  well  does  not  descend  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  but,  after  going  down  some 
way  in  a  sloping  direction,  seems 
to  continue  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
i course.  Around  its  month  lies  a 
i considerable  quantity  of  red  earth, 
or  bolus,  and  on  one  side  of  it  I  ob¬ 
served,  what  appeared  to  me,  a  cu¬ 
rious  minendogical  production:  it 
was  imbedded  in  a  har  1  kind  of 
rock,  but  was  of  itself  exceedingly 
brittle,  and  apparently  fibrous;  look¬ 
ing  much  like  asbestos,  but  mate¬ 
rially  diffciing  from  that  mineral  in 
its  extremely  fragile  nature.  On 
going  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near 
the  spot  where  the  waters  of  the 
Geyser  join  a  cold  stream,  among 
the  numerous  rills  which  the  heated 
water  had  formed,  1  met  with  some 
uncommonly  beautiful  specimens  of 
incrustations.  Every  blade  of  grass 
and  every  leaf  of  moss  that  was 
washed  by  these  waters,  was  cloth¬ 
ed  with  a  thin  covering  of  the 
same  siliceous  substance  as  the  great 
basin  was  composed  of,  but  of  so 
delicate  a  nature  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible,  even  with  the  utmost  rare, 
to  t)iing  any  of  them  away  perfect. 
I  remarked,  in  patticular,  a  Jungc r- 
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mamiia  (asplenioides)  so  beautifully 
coated  with  this  incrustation,  that  it 
looked  as  if  it  were  a  model  of  the 
plant  in  plaster  of  Paris.  One  spe¬ 
cimen  was  so  protected  under  the 
shelter  of  larger  plants  incrusted  to¬ 
gether,  that  1  was  able  to  convey  it 
in  safety  ta  lleikevig.  The  plants  I 
met  with  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
which  l  had  not  remarked  before, 
were  Car  ex  Bellardi  and  a  new  spe¬ 
cies,  Koenigia  islandica  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  Funaria  hygrometrica. 
Leaving  the  river,  I  walked  over 
several  vast  mounds  of  red  earth,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Geyser,  in  my 
way  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Here  and  there  a  boiling  spring  was 
forcing  its  turbid  and  discoloured 
waters  through  holes  in  the  surface. 
Some  were  completely  in  the  thick' 
muddy  state  of  a  puddle,  and  were 
bubbling,  as  any  glutinous  substance 
would  do  over  a  lire.  In  many 
places  was  heard  a  rumbling  noise, 
like  the  subterraneous  boiling  of 
water,  although  there  was  no  orifice 
near,  by  which  the  fluid  could  make 
its  escape.  On  these  spots,  which 
were  so  much  heated  bv  subterra- 
neons  streams,  that  I  could  scarcely 
bear  my  h  inds  upon  the  ground,  [ 
found  a  great  profusion  of  Riccia 
glatica.  growing  in  patches,  and  ex¬ 
tending  almost  uninterruptedly  over 
a  spade  of  ten  or  tw'flve  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  soil  for  more  than  half 
way  up  the  mountain  was  composed 
of  a  coarse  reddish  kind  of  earth, 
intermixed  with  some  other  of  a 
dirty  yellow  colour,  with  small  in¬ 
tervals  of  hard  rock,  and  with  this 
terminated  the  highest  of  the  hot 
springs,  which,  however,  was  but  a 
feeble  one.  Thence  to  the  summit 
the  mountain  was  entirely  formed 
of  a  loosely  laminated  ruck,  whose 
strata  seemed  to  lie  in  almost  every 
direction,  but  chiefly  vertically.  , 
There  was  no  appearance  whatever. 
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of  any  part  of  the  hill  having  been 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  Many  of  the 
strata  were;  still  in  their  original  bed, 
and  the  pieces  which  had  fallen  from 
them  had  their  edges  very  sharply 
defined,  and  had  broken  off  in  la¬ 
mina,  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  stone  is  extremely  hard  and 
compact,  of  a  rusty  brown  colour, 
in  some  specimens  more  inclining 
to  grey,  and  with  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  flat  surface.  Sir  John  Stanley 
supposes  that  its  substance  is  chiefly 
argillaceous,  and  that,  like  every 
other  stone  in  the  island,  it  has  un¬ 
dergone  some  change  by  fire.  I  met 
with  nothing  remarkable  on  •  the 
summit,  where  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  of  flat  surface,  almost 
covered  with  Trichostunnim  canes- 
cens,  intermixed  with  the  Lichen 
islan dicus ;  and  from  each  extremity 
of  this  plain  arises  a  conical  emi¬ 
nence,  unequal  in  height,  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  rock  it  springs 
from,  and  producing  no  plants  that 
are  not  to  be  seen  equally  abundant 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  most  scarce  were  Trickostomum 
ellipticum }  which  grows  in  tolerable 
plenty  upon  the  dry  rocks,  and  yln- 
draca  Rothii ,  which,  though  it  has 
been  found  in  but  few  countries,  is 
very  abundant  in  Iceland.  The  top 
of  Laugerfell  afforded  rue  a  very 
commanding  prospect.  Just  be¬ 
neath  me,  facing  the  south-east, 
was  to  be  seen,  at  one  view,  the 
steam  arising  from  upwards  of  a 
hundred  boiling  springs,  among 
which  the  Great  Geyser,  from  its 
regularly  circular  figure,  looked 
like  an  artificial  reservoir  of  water. 
A  little  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  formed  the  boundary  to  these, 
beyond  which  was  an  extensive  mi  - 
rass,  whose  sameness  was  only  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  rather  wide  course 
of  the  river  Hvitaa  winding  throne li 
it.  The  view  was  terminated,  in 


that  quarter  of  the  compass,  by  at* 
long  range  of  flat  and  tame  moun¬ 
tains,  over  which  towered  the  three- 
pointed  and  snow-capped  summit 
of  Hecla,  which  rises  far  above  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  is,  in  clear 
weather,  plainly  visible,  when  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  Geyser.  In  the  north¬ 
east  was  situated  the  church  and 
farm  of  Haukardal,  and  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  morass,  bounded  by 
some  lofty  jokuls  of  fantastic  shapes. 
In  the  north-west,  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  frowi  the  place  where  I  stood, 
and,  indeed,  only  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow  portion  of  the  morass, 
with  a  small  river  winding  through 
it,  rose  another  chain  of  mountains, 
thinly  covered  with  vegetation,  be¬ 
yond  which  some  jokuls  showed 
their  white  summits.  In  the  south 
the  morass  was  extended  almost  to 
the  coast,  and  looked  like  a  great 
sea,  having  three  or  four  rather  lofty 
but  completely  insulated  mountains, 
with  flat  summits,  rising  from  its 
summits.  It  was  my  custom,  dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  in  this  place,  to  cook 
my  provision  in  one  or  other  of  the 
boiling  springs;  and,  accordingly,  a 
quarter  of  a  sheep  was  this  day  put 
into  the  Gevser,  and  Jacob  left  to 
watch  it,  holding  it  fastened  to  a 
piece  of  cord,  so  that,  as  often  as  it 
was  thrown  out  by  the  force  of  the 
water  (which  very  frequenly  hapr 
pened),  he  might  readily  drag  it  in 
again.  The  poor  fellow,  who  was 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
these  springs.  Was  a  good  deal  sur¬ 
prised,  when,  at  the  time  he  thought 
the  meat  nearly  cooked  sufficiently, 
he  observed  the  water  in  an  instant 
sink  down,  and  entirely  disappear ; 
not  rising  again  till  towards  even¬ 
ing.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  another  spring,  and 
found  that,  in  all,  it  required  twenty 
minutes  to  perform  the  operation 
properly.  It  must  be  remembered, 
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'i however,  that  the  quarter  of  an  Ice¬ 
landic  sheep  is  very  small,  perhaps 
(not  weighing  more  than  six  pounds, 

•  and  is,  moreover,  extremely  lean. 
jI  do  not  apprehend  that  longer  time 
j  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
icooked  it  in  an  English  kitchen 5 
for  the  hot  springs  in  Iceland,  at 
least  such  of  their  waters  as  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  are  never  of  a 
greater -heat  than  212°  of  Fahren¬ 
heit  3  so  that,  when  I  hear  travel¬ 
lers  speaking  of  having  boiled  eggs 
in  two  minutes  in  such  springs,  or 
of  having  cooked  their  meat  in  a 
proportion  ably  short  space  of  time, 
i  do  not  doubt  the  fact,  but  I  must 
be  allowed  to  suspect,  that  their 
victuals  would  not  be  dressed  to  my 
taste.  The  next  eruption  of  the 
I  Geyser,  which  took  place  at  half 
past  nine,  was  a  very  magnificent 
one,  and  preceded  by  more  numer¬ 
ous  shocks  of  the  ground  and  sub¬ 
terraneous  noises  than  I  had  yet  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  whole  height  to  which 
the  greatest  jet  reached,  could  not 
be  so  little  as  a  hundred  fdet.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  I 
had  no  instruments  with  me  for 
measuring  elevations,  and  therefore 
could  only  judge  by  my  eye  3  Jacob 
and  myself  watching  at  the  same 
time,  and  each  giving  his  estimate. 
The  difference  between  us  was  but 
trilling,  and  I  always  took  the  low¬ 
est  calculation.  My  method  was, 
to  compare  the  height  of  the  wafer 
with  the  diameter  of  the  basin, 
which  I  knew  to  be  fifty-one  feet, 
and  this  jet  was  full  twice  that 
height.  The  width  of  the  stre  am  is 
not  equally  easily  determined  by  the 
eye,  on  account  of  the  steam  and 
spray  that  envelope  it  :  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  not  more,  'probably,  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  sur- 
face  of  the  water  is  cast  into  the  air; 
but  it  occasionally  happens,  as  was 
the  case  now,  that  the  whole  mass. 


nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  basin,  is 
at  once  heaved  up  :  all,  however,  is 
not  spouted  to  an  equal  height;  for 
the  central  part  rises  the  highest, 
but,  having  gained  some  elevation, 
the  spray  divides,  and  darts  out  lit¬ 
tle  jets  on  every  side,  that  fall  some 
way  over  the  margin  of  the  basin. 
After  this  last  discharge,  the  water 
subsided  about  fifteen  feet  in  the 
pipe,  and  so  remained  some  time, 
but  in  about  two  hours  the  funnel 
was  filled  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
edge.  As  often  as  I  tried  the  heat 
of  the  water  in  the  pipe,  I  always 
found  it  to  be  2 1 2° 3  but,  when  the 
basin  was  filled,  on  immersing  the 
thermometer  as  far  from  the  margin 
as  I  could  reach  with  my  arm,  I 
found  the  heat  never  more  than 
180c;  although  in  the  centre  it  was 
boiling  at  the  same  time.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  height  to  which 
the  Geyser  throws  its  waters  may 
have  increased  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years;  as,  when  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  visited  Iceland  in  1772,  the 
greatest  elevation  to  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  rose  was  ascertained  to  be  sixty 
feet  3  while  in  the  year  3 7S9  its 
height  was  taken  by  a  quadrant,  by 
Sir  John  Stanley,  and  found  to  be 
between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
feet,  and  this  day,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  it  was  still  greater.  Povel- 
sen  and  Olafsen  were  probably  de¬ 
ceived,  when  they  imagined  they 
saw  the  loftiest  jets  reach  to  the 
height  of  sixty  toises,  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  feet.  Previous  to  the 
last  irruption,  Jacob  and  myself 
amused  ourselves  with  throwing  into 
the  pipe  a  number  of  large  pieces  of 
rock  and  tufts  of  grass,  with  masses 
of  earth  about  the  roots,  and  we 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  them  all 
cast  out  at  the  eruption,  and  many 
of  them  fell  ten  and  fifteen  feet  be¬ 
yond  the  margin.  Some  rose  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  jets  which 
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forced  them  nn  ;  others  fell  down 
into  the  basin,  and  were  cast  out 
again  with  the  next  discharge.  The 
stones  were  mostly  as  entire  as  when 
they  were  put  in;  but  the  tufts  of 
grass  and  earth  were  shivered  into 
numerous  Small  black  particles,  and 
were  thrown  up  by  the  first  jet  in 
quick  succession,  producing  a  very 
pretty  effect  among  the  white  spray. 
This  whole  day  had  been  fine,  with 
but  little  rain. 

i(  At  one  o’clock  this  morning 
(July  lo)  there  was  an  eruption  of 
the  Geyser,  which  was  repeated  at 
half  past  three,  and  again  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  before  eight,  and  at  half  past 
nine;  after  which,  the  fountain  con¬ 
tinued  to  spout  water  about  every 
two  hours.  Al!  the  eruptions  were 
attended  by  the  same  circumstances 
as  those  of  vesterday,  and  were  ore- 
ceded  by  similar  tremblings  of  the 
ground  and  subterraneous  noises ; 
but  none  of  them  threw  the  water 
to  ?ny  great  elevation;  the  highest 
not  appearing  to  exceed  fifty  feet. 
Close  to  the  edge  of  many  of  the  hot 
springs,  and  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  boiling  wafer,  in  places  that  are, 
consequently,  always  exposed  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  hear,  arising 
troth  from  the  water  itself  and  the 
steam,  I  found  Conferva  hmosa 
Dillw.  in  abundance,  forming  large 
dark  green  patches,  which  easily 
separated  and  peeled  off  from  the 
coarse  white  kind  of  bolus  that  they 
were  attached  to.  in  a  similar 
situation,  also,  I  met  with  a  new 
species  of  Conferva  (or  rather  Oscil- 
fatorid  of  Vaucher),  of  a  brick-red 
colour,  covering  several  inches  of 
ground  together,  and  composed  of 
extremely  minute  unbranched  fila¬ 
ments',  in  which,  with  the  highest 
powers  of  my  microscope,  1  was 
not  able  to  discover  any  dissepi¬ 
ments.  The  margin  of  one  of  the 
hot  springs,-  upon  a  white  bolus, 


which  was  in  a  state  of  puddle  from 
its  mixture  with  the  heated  water, 
afforded  me  the  finest  specimens  of 
J  ungermannia  angulosa  I  ever  saw, 
growing  thickly  matted  in  such  great 
tufts,  that  I  could  with  ease  take  off 
pieces  of  five  or  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  underside  of  these  patches 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of 
purple  velvet,  owing  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  fibrous  radicles  of  (hat  colour 
which  proceeded  from  the  t>3se  of 
the  stems,  and  suffered  themselves 
to  he  detached,  without  difficulty, 
from  the  soil  they  had  grown  upon. 
In  water,  also,  of  a  very  great  degree 
of  heat,  were,  both  abundant  and 
luxurious,  Conferva  Jiavcscens  of 
Roth,  and  a  new  species  allied  to 
C.-  rivularis.  After  a  day,  almost 
the  whole  of  which  had  been  show¬ 
ery,  with  the  wind  in  (he  south¬ 
west,  a  fine  but  cold  morning  (July 
1(5),  attended  with  a  northerly  wind, 
afforded  me  a  most  interesting  spec¬ 
tacle,  the  idea  of  which  is  too  strong¬ 
ly  impressed  on  my  mind,  ever  to 
be  obliterated,  but  with  memory  it¬ 
self.  My  tent  had  been  pitched  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  Geyser,  near  a 
pipe  or  crater  of  considerable  di¬ 
mensions,  in  which  I  had  hitherto 
observed  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
water  had  been  almost  constantly 
boiling  in  it,  and  flowing  gently 
over  the  mouth,  thus  forming  a  re¬ 
gular  channel,  which,  l  believe,  had 
never  ceased  running  during  the 
whole  time  of  my  stay.  My  gu  de, 
however,  had  informed  me,  that 
sometimes  the  eruptions  of  this 
spring  were  very  violent,  and  even 
more,  remarkable  than  those  of  the 
Geyser,  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  lie  had  placed  the  tents  so  close 
to  it.  At  h;df  pa-a  nine,  whilst  I 
was  employed  in  examining  •  some 
plants  gathered  the  day  before,  I 
was  surprised  by  a  tremendously 
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’  Ibud  and  rushing  noise,  like  that 
i  arising  from  the  fall  of  a  great  cas- 
■  cade,  immediately  at  my  feet.  On 
s  putting  aside  the  canvass  of  my  tent, 
to  observe  what  could  have  occa¬ 
sioned  it,  I  saw  within  a  hundred 
j  yards  of  me  a  column  of  water  rising 
>  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  from 
!  the  place  just  mentioned,  to  a  vast 
'height;  but  what  this  height  might 
he,  I  was  'so  overpowered  by  my 
feelings,  that  I  did  not,  for  some 
I  time,  think  of  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
|  tain.  In  my  first  impulse  I  hastened 
j  only  to  look  for  my  portfolio,  that  I 
!  nfig-ht  attempt,  at  least,  to  represent 
upon  paper  what  no  words  could 
possibly  give  an  adequate  idea  of; 
i  but  in  this  I  found  myself  nearly  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  if  I  had  taken  my 
pen  for  the  purpose  of  describing  it, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  satisfy  myself 
with  very  little  more  than  the  out¬ 
line  and  proportional  dimensions 
of  this  most  magnificent  fountain. 
There  was,  however,  sufficient  time 
allowed  me.  to  make  observations  *, 
for,  during  the  space  of  an  hour  and 
half,  an  interrupted  column  of  water 
was  continually  spouted  out  to  the 
elevation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  with  but  little  variation,  and 
in  a  body  of  seventeen  feet  in  its 
widest  diameter ;  and  this  wasthrown 
up  with  such  force  and  rapidity,  that 
tlie  column  continued  to  nearly  the 
very  summit  as  compact  in  body, 
and  as  regular  in  width  and  shape, 
as  when  it  first  issued  from  the  pipe; 
a  few  feet  only  of  the  upper  part, 
breaking  into'  spray,  which  was 
forced  by  a  light  wind  on  one  side, 
so  ns  to  fad  upon  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  some  paces  from  the 
aperture.  The  breeze  also,  at  times, 
carried  the  immense  volumes  of 
steam  that  accompanied  the  erup¬ 
tion  to  one  side  of  the  column  of 
water,  which  was  thus  left  open  to 
lull  view,  and  we  could  clearly  see 
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its  base  partly  surrounded  by  foam, 
caused  by  the  column’s  striking 
against  a  projecting  piece  of  rock, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  crater;  but 
thence  to  the  upper  part,  nothing 
broke  the  regularly  perpendicular 
line  of  the  sides' of  the  water-spout, 
and  the  sun  shining  upon  it  ren¬ 
dered  it  in  some  points  of  view  of  a 
dazzHng  brightness.  Standing  with 
our  backs  to  the  sun,  and  looking 
into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  we  en¬ 
joyed  the  sight  of  a  most  brilliant 
assemblage  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  caused  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  *olar  rays  passing  through 
the  shower  of  drops  that  was  falling 
between  us  and  the  crater.  After 
the  water  had  then  to  the  vast 
height  above  described,  I  ventured 
to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest 
of  the  shower  of  spray;  where  J 
remained  till  my  clothes  were  all 
wetted  through,  but  still  scarcely 
felt  that  the  water  was  warmer  than 
my  own  temperature.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  spout,-  the  column  was  so 
undivided,  that,  though  upon  the 
very  brink  of  the  crater,  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  water,  I  was  nei¬ 
ther  wetted  nor  had  f  a  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  scalded  by  any  falling  drops. 
Stones  of  the  largest  size  that  I 
could  find,  and  great  masses  of  the 
siliceous  fork,  w  hich  we  threw  into 
the  crater,  were  instantly  ejected  by 
the  force  bf  the  water;  and  though 
the  latter  were  of  so  solid  a  nature, 
as  to  require  very  hard  blows  from 
a  large  hammer,  'when  I  wanted  to 
procure  specimens,  they  were,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  by  the  violence  of  the 
explosion,  shivered  into  small  pieces, 
and  carried  up  with  amazing  rapidity 
to  the  full  height  of,  and  frequently 
higher  than,  the  summit  of  the  spout. 
One  piece  of  a  light  porous  stone 
was  cost  at  least  twice  as  high  as  the 
water,  and  falling  in  the  direction 
of  the  column,  was  met  by  it,  and 
H  *  a  second 
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a  second  time  forced  up  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air.  The  spring,  after 
having  continued  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  spouting  its  waters  in  so  lofty 
a  column,  and  with  such  amazing 
force,  experienced  an  evident  dimi¬ 
nution  in  its  strength :  and,  during 
the  space  of  the  succeeding  half 
hour,  the  height  of  the  spout  va¬ 
ried,  as  we  supposed,  from  twenty 
to  fifty  fret;  the  fountain  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  exhausted, 
and  sometimes  remaining  still  for  a 
few  minutes,  after  which  it  again 
feebly  raised  its  waters  to  the  height 
of  not  mere  than  frosn  two  to  ten 
feet,  till,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
horns  and  a  half  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  eruption,  it  ceased 
to  play,  and  the  water  sunk  into  the 
pipe  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty 
feet,  and  there  continued  to  boil  for 
some  time.  I  had  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  this  to  be,  what  is 
ca  led  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  the  New 
Geyser ;  although  the  shape  and  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  crater  differ  some¬ 
what  from  the  description  given  by 
that  gentleman.  But,  alter  a  lapse 
of  twenty  years,  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that,  with  two  such  powerful 
agents  as  fire  and  water,  constantly 
operating,  a  spot  like  this  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  without  any  al¬ 
teration,  The  outline  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  is  an  irregular  oval,  seventeen 
feet  long  and  nine  feet  in  width ) 
op  only  one  side  of  which  there  is  a 
rim  or  elevate d  margin,  about  five 
or  six  feet  in  length  and  one  foot 
high)  but  the  ends  of  this  are 
ragged,  as  if  it  had  formerly  been 
continued  the  whole  way  round  the 
crater,  and  it  is  therefore  probably 
a  portion  of  the  same  wall,  which 
Sir  John  Stanley  describes  as  nearly 
surrounding  the  basin  at  the  time 
he  was  there,-  and  as  being  two  feet 
high.  I  he  well  is  formed  by  no 
means  with  the  almost  mathemati¬ 


cal  accuracy  of  that  of  the  Geysejy 
but  is  extremely  irregular  in  its 
figure,  and  descends  in  rather  a 
sloping  direction  ;  its  surface  being 
composed  of  a  siliceous  crust,  of  a 
deep  greyish  brown  colour,  worn 
smooth  by  the  continued  friction  of 
the  water.  For  several  yards,  in 
one  direction,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  the  water  flows  off  in  a  shal-. 
low  stream,  the  bed  of  this  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  thin  white  covering,  ot  a 
siliceous  deposit.  Bering  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Geyser,  1  could  not 
perceive  that  it  in  any  way  affected 
the  neighbouring  springs,  I  re¬ 
marked  no  particular  sinking  of  the 
water  in  any,  nor  did  I  observe  that 
any  boiled  more  violently  than  usual. 
The  Geyser,  which  was  filled  almost 
to  the  rim  of  the  basin,  previous  to 
the  eruption  of  the  new  Geyser, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about,  four 
hundred  yards  or  more,  remained, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same 
state  cf  fulness  during,  and  after, 
the  eruption.  Sir  John  Stanley  also 
observed  the  same  circumstance,,  so 
that  in  all  probability  their  subter¬ 
raneous  streams  are  quite  independ* 
ent  of  each  other.  We  were,  in¬ 
formed  by  the  people  living  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  (1308),  a  violent  shock 
of  an  earthquake  was  felt,  which 
made  an  aperture  for  another  hot 
spring,  and  caused  the  whole  of 
them  to  cease  flowing  for  fifteen 
days.  The  ground,  at  that  time,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  lifted  up  some  feet;  a 
house  was  thrown  down,  and  ail  the 
cattle  which  were  at  pasture  ran 
home  to  the  dwellings  of  their  mas¬ 
ters,  and  showed  symptoms  of  the 
greatest  terror.  Earthquakes  in  this 
quarter  of  the  country  are  not  uii- 
frequent.  One  happened  but  a  short 
Jime  previous  to  iht  visit  of  Sir  John 
Stanley,  who  conjectures  that  this 
probably  enlaiged  the  cavities,  com¬ 
municating 
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•  monicating  with  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe  of  the  new  Geyser  ;  for  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  till  then  (June, 
j  17^9)  that  spring  had  not  played 
i  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
with  any  degree  of  violence.  A 
1  party  of  horsewomen,  well  dressed, 

1  and  riding,  some  astride,  and  some 
on  the  saddles  of  the  country,  who 
1  were  passing  the  Geysers,  and  di- 
i  reeling  their  course  towards  Hau- 
kardal,  reminded  me,  that  service 
was  about  to  be  performed  at  the 
church  of  that  place  this  morning, 
and  therefore,  as  I  saw  no  probabi¬ 
lity  of  a  second  eruption  of  the  new 
Geyser  immediately  taking  place,  I 
resolved  to  leave  it,  and  hear  an 
Icelandic  sermon.  Accompanied  by 
Jacob  and  my  guide,  I  crossed  a 
swamp  which  lay  between  us  and 
the  church  j  but,  previously  to  en¬ 
tering  it,  we  called  upon  an  old 
lady,  a  rich  farmer,  who  lives  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  whose  hos- 
pifality  is  celebrated  by  Sir  John 
Stanley.  She  was  eighty-five  years 
of  age,  and  still  enjoyed  good  health, 
though  her  faculties  were  much  im- 
paired,  so  that  she  scarcely  recol¬ 
lected  the  visit  of  my  countryman. 
A  young  man,  however,  whom  she 
had  adopted  as  her  son,  remembered 
him  well.  Her  house,  at  this  time, 
scarcely  deserves  the  praises  which 
Sir  John  has  given  it ;  for  it  was  as 
dirty  as  *ny  I  had  yet  entered,  and 
t  he  closeness  of  the  bed -room,  into 
which  we  were  ushered,  was  far 
from  pleasant,  and,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose,  equally  far  from  wholesome. 
Yet  in  these  confined  rooms,  where 
the  external  air  is  scarcely  admitted, 
do  the  nafives  spend  their  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  winters,  except,  indeed, 
such  of  it  as  is  necessarily  employed 
in  looking  after  their  cattle;  and 
here,  too,  by  excluding  the  air,  and 
by  means  of  thick  walls;  and  a  roof 
of  turf,  they  are  enabled  to  live 
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without  a  fire  in  their  sitting  room 
throughout  the  year.  I  heard  the 
riches  of  the  inhabitant  of  Haukar- 
dal  much  talked  of;  they  consisted 
of  ten  cow's,  five  rams,  and  about 
an  hundred  sheep.  An  Icelandic 
churchyard  is  often  in  part  inclosed 
by  a  rude  wall  of  stone  or  turf,  and 
the  area,  excepting  only  as  much  as 
is  occupied  by  the  building,  is  thinly 
sprinkled  over  with  elevated  banks 
of  the  green  sod,  w'hich,  alone,  serve 
to  mark  the  burial-places  of  the  na» 
fives.  This  spot,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  minister,  on  a  sabbath* 
affords  a  most  interesting  spectacle. 
Numerous  parties  of  men,  women^ 
and  children,  who  had  come  on 
horseback,  and  in  their  best  appa¬ 
rel,  were  continually  saluting  each 
other ;  and  any  person,  that  had 
been  absent  from  the  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  a  more  than  usual  length  of 
time,  either  through  illness  or  any 
other  cause,  wras  kissed  by  the  whole 
congregation.  As  they  were  little 
accustomed  to  see  strangers,  they  all 
flocked  around  us,  presenting  us 
with  milk  and  cream  from  the 
neighbouring  farm,  and  asking  us 
an  hundred  questions.  Many  were 
surprised  at  our  having  come  so  far 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  Geysers, 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  look 
at  with  the  utmost  indifference. — 
The  dress  of  the  female  children 
was  like  that  of  their  parents,  and 
some  of  them  had  even  an  equal 
number  of  silver  ornaments;  most 
of  them  wore  the  falctur,  ■  but  some 
of  the  younger  ones  had,  instead  of 
it,  small  caps  of  black  velvet  or 
cloth,  which  fit  close  to  the  head, 
and  are  tied  under  the  chin,  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold  lace,  and  fre¬ 
quently  terminated  by  a  silver  gilt 
knob.  Caps  like  this  used  formerly 
to  be  much  more  generally  worn  by 
the  children  than  they  are  at  present; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  not 
H  2  only 
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only  the  cap,  but  th e  faldur  also, 
when  the  wearer  is  on  a  journey,  is 
carefully  wrapped  round  with  two 
or  more  chequered  silk  handker¬ 
chiefs,  being  preserved  with  the 
greatest  care,  as  constituting  a  part 
of  their  dress,  of  which  the  Ice¬ 
landers  are  particularly  proud.  Be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  service, 
the  priest  read  prayers  to  a  woman 
after  child-birth,  who  was  sitting 
on  a  low  stool  at  the  church  door: 
and  this  short  ceremony  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  his  laying  his  hands  on 
her  as  she  knelt.  Daring  the  whole 
time  the  woman  seemed  very  much 
affected,  and  some  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  round  were  extremely  attentive. 
The  church  which  (like  most  others 
in  the  island,  fronted  the  west)  was 
similar  to  the  one  at  Thingevalle, 
but  more  commodious,  in  having 
benches  instead  of  chests  to  sit  upon. 
At  the  time  I  entered,  the  priest  was 
at  the  altar,  dressed  in  a  long  black 
gown  of  wadmal,  buttoned  from 
top  to  bottom  in  the  front,  black 
worsted  stockings,  and  seal- skin 
shoes:  his  hair  was  hanging  down  a 
great  length,  reaching  to  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  women  and  young  chil¬ 
dren  alone  sit  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  the  men  being  ranged  round 
the  altar,  near  which,  also,  was  re¬ 
served  a  place  for  Jacob  and  me.  It 
is  these  latter  only  that  sing,  if  that 
monotonous  and  inharmonious  noise 
which  I  heard  on  entering  may  be 
called  singing,  where  every  one 
strained  his  throat  to  the  utmost, 
and  gave  out  at  the  same  time  a 
most  powerful  effluvium  of  tobacco 
juice,  which,  mixing  with  the  natural 
fish-like  smell  of  the  natives,  ren¬ 
dered  my  Slav  among  them,  in  such 
a  confined  place,  by  no  means  agree¬ 
able.  As  soon  as  the  singing  had 
ceased,  one  of  the  congregation  put 
upon  the  priest  a  white  surplice  of 
unbleached  linen,  and  over  that  a 


robe,  on  which  was  coarsely  em¬ 
broidered  a  large  figure  of  a  cross. 
He  then  chanted  seme  players  from 
a  book,  which,  with  more  singing, 
performed  sometimes  sitting  and 
sometimes  standing,  lasted  about 
half  an  hour.  Upon  t lie  altar  lav 
a  large  stuff-box,-  a  cup,  and  plate 
of  silver,  with  a  bottle  of  white 
wine,  and  a  box  of  red  wafers,  not 
at  all  differing  from  such  as  are 
used  in  other  countries  to  seal  let¬ 
ters  with.  Of  the  first  mentioned 
of  these  articles  the  priest  made  fre¬ 
quent  use ;  with  the  rest  he  pre¬ 
pared,  during  the  time  of  singing, 
for  performing  the  ceremony  of  the 
sacrament.  He  then  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and,  after  repeating  a  few 
more  prayers,  delivered,  in  rather  a 
quick  but  impressive  manner,  a  ser¬ 
mon  of  about  half  an  hour’s  length, 
after  which  the  sacrament  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  congregation, 
kneeling  at  the  altar;  to  the  men 
first,  and  then  to  the  women;  the 
priest  putting  a  wafer  and  some 
wine  into  the  mouth  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  repeating  at  the  same 
time  a  short  prayer.  This  ceremony 
terminated  the  service,  except  the 
blessing  and  salutation,  which  were 
bestowed  separately  upon  every  one 
of  the  congregation,  as  well  male  as 
female.  As  soon  as  the  whole  was 
concluded,  the  priest  spoke  to  us, 
apparently  much  pleased  at  seeing 
strangers  in  his  church  :  and,  on 
hearing  that  we  were  about  to  set 
off  forSkalholt  in  our  way  to  He cla; 
he  begged  that  we  would  call  at  his 
house,  which  lay  in  the  road,  and 
would  permit  him  to  accompany  us 
to  that  place,  , which  we  thankfully 
promised  to  do.  Between  the  church 
of  Haukardal  and  the  hill  Langar- 
fell,  the  morass  abounded  in  the 
beautiful  little  Ranunculus  layponi- 
cus  in  full  flower,  while  in  the  drier 
parts  grew  Carer  Re/lardi,  forming 

a  considerable 
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a  considerable  portion  of  the  herb¬ 
age.  At  the  northern  foot  of  Lau- 
garfell  the  minute  Konigia  ist,andica 
was  in  great  profusion  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  was  also  Eriophorum  Ca - 
pitatum  of  Schrader,  a  species  lately 
discovered  in  Sweden.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  to  the  tents,  I  found  both  the 


Geyser  and  the  new  Geyser  in  pretty 
nearly  the  same  state  of  fulness  as 
when  I  left  them,  and  they  conti¬ 
nued  so  till  about  eight  o’clock, 
when  there  was  an  extitmely  fine 
eruption  of  the  former.  The  day 
had  been  clear  but  cold,  with  the 
thermometer  at  4lu.” 
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«e  rpHE  gates  of  Hamburgh  are 
shut  as  early  as  in  a  garri¬ 
son  town,  being  never  open  later 
than  four  o’clock  in  winter,  and  half 
past  nine  in  the  middle  of  summer: 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  arrive  in 
this  city  during  the  day.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  adopted  to  prevent  the  mer¬ 
chants  from  residing  constantly  in 
tfieir  country-houses.  Alton  a  being 
scarcely  an  English  mile  from  Ham¬ 
burgh,  workmen,  journeymen,  &c. 
would  pass  the  whole  of  Sunday  at 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
town,  every  thing  being  cheaper 
in  the  Danish  territories  than  in 
Hamburgh,  and  consequently  houses 
would  let  at  a  much  lower  rate,  and 
be  a  great  disadvantage  to  house¬ 
holders,  a  considerable  part  of  whose 
riches  consist  in  the  exorbitant  pro¬ 
fits  they  make  by  letting  apart¬ 
ments. 

“  Hamburgh  is  very  dirty,  and 
almost  always  damp.  The  streets 
are  ilf  paved,  narrow,  and  in  many 
parts  made  still  more  inconvenient 
by  the  houses  projecting  forward. 
The  latter  are  built  both  ef  brick 
and  wood,  and  the  generality  have 
pointed  roofs,  forming,  a  triangle  in 
front.  The  walls  are  thick,  the  win¬ 


dows  narrow,  and  so  very  numer¬ 
ous,  with  so  small  a  space  between 
them,  that  those  belonging  to  the 
lower  class  might  very  well  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  manufactories.  This  in¬ 
deed  is  frequen  ly  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  . 

“  The  city  is  lighted  by  1473  re¬ 
flecting  lamps,  which  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  for  the  size  of  the 
town  ;  people  of  fortune,  however, 
and  rich  merchants  (the  number  of 
whom  is  very  considerable)  always 
place,  two  additional  ones  at  their 
donors.  The  inhabitants  of  Ham¬ 
burgh  do  not  amount,  to  more  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  near 
twelvfe  thousand  of  whom  are  Jews. 
We  indeed  heard,  during  our  resi¬ 
dence  in  that  city,  that  it  contained 
above  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  ;  but  our  informants  either 
wished  to  deceive  us,  or  were  de¬ 
ceived  themselves. 

“  The  only  public  walk  within 
the  gates  is  a  kind  of  mall  between 
row's  of  trees,  on  the  edge  of  a  Iqrge 
bason,  formed  by  the  river  Alster, 
called  Binnen  Alste r.  This  is  much 
longer  than  it  is  represented  to  be 
by  Mr  cle  Reisbeck,  since  it  re¬ 
quires  more  than  three  quarters  of 

an 
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an  hour  to  make  the  tour,  it  being 
impossible  to  skirt  it  close  to  the 
water,  there  being  no  quay  in  se¬ 
veral  places,  particularly  on  the  side 
near  the  house  of  correction.  Ima- 
ginaiion  cannot  form  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  spot  than  this  small  lake  on  a 
tine  summer’s  evening,  when  it  is 
covered  with  such  numbers  of  boats, 
that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
floating  city. 

t(  Hamburgh  is  doubly  inclosed 
on  the  Holstein  side.  The  ramparts 
are  planted  with  trees,  kept  with 
peculiar  neatness,  and  form  two 
roads,  the  one  for  horsemen  and 
carriages,  and  the  other  for  foot 
passengers:  they  extend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  round  the  town,  and  com¬ 
mand  most  beautiful  points  of  view, 
particularly  where  the  Alster  on  one 
side,  and  the  bason  on  the  other, 
form  a  water  scenery  truly  pictu¬ 
resque.  It  is  rather  remarkable, 
that  the  Elbe,  the  only  fiver  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  any  consequence  by 
those  who  never  visited  Hamburgh, 
should  make  no  part  of  so  delightful 
a  prospect.'  The  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Professor  Busch, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  5th  of 
August  J600,  is  a  great  ornament 
to  this  walk,  and  deserves  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned’.  It  is  placed  in 
a  conspicuous  spot  on  the  rampart, 
and  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts  and  useful  Trades,  arid  the  ro? 
luntary  subscription  of  several  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Elamburgh.  Dr.  Meyer, 
secretary  to  the  society,  pronounced 
an  harangue  on  the  erection  of  this 
monument,  which  is  executed  from 
the  design  of  the  architect  Arens, 
ayd  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  twenty 
feet  and  a  half  in  height.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  granite  and  brown  free? 
stone  of  the  country,  and  was  the 
work  of  two  Hamburgh  artists,  Mr. 
Beckmann  and  Mr.Witgreff.  The 


ornaments  are  in  bronze  and  white 
marble,  the  former  executed  by  Mr. 
Wolff  of  Cassel,  and  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Witgreff.  The  inscription  over 
the  bust  is  as  follows:  To  Jo/m 
George  Busch,  the  Friend  of  his 
Country.  The  obelisk  is  likewise 
ornamented  by  allegorical  basso  re¬ 
lievos,  representing  Civic  Love,  and 
other  personages,  holding  urns,  and 
offering  libations.  Underneath  is 
inscribed,'  by  his  grateful  Fellow 
Citizens,  J  801 .  The  basso  relievos 
are  at  present  only  in  plaster,  but 
are  to  be  executed  in  bronze.  There 
are  also  two  other  bronze  tablets, 
surrounded  by  suitable  decorations, 
with  an  inscription,  marking  the 
year  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the 
citizen  to  whose  honour  this  monu¬ 
ment  is  erected. 

“  The  police  of  Hamburgh  is  ex¬ 
tremely  good  ;  for,  besides  a  consi¬ 
derable  -guard  constantly  posted  in 
the  streets,  there  are  men  continu¬ 
ally  passing  and  repassing,  armed 
with  long  staffs,  feruled  with  iron, 
which  they  strike  with  much  vio¬ 
lence  on  the  pavement;  consequent¬ 
ly,  no  passenger  can  be  attacked 
with  impunity  during  the  night,  or 
cal!  in  vain  for  assistance.  The  po¬ 
lice  is  also  admirably  understood,  in 
cases  of  lire,  which,  indeed,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  necessary  in  a  town  built 
principally  of  wood.  In  consequence 
of  such  precautions,  there  has  hern 
no  instance  for  many  years  of  to;* 
houses  being  consumed  at  the  same 
time.  A  few  days  before  our  arrival, 
a  house  caught  fire;  the  inside  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  nothing  -re¬ 
mained  but  some  ruins  and  the 
chimney,  which,  being  blown  down 
the  following  day,  a  young  wo¬ 
man  was  killed,  and  several  others 
wounded.  This  chimney  was  known 
to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  but, 
as  the  insurers  of  houses  pay  much 
less  when  that  part  of  the  building 
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is  left  standing,  it  was  unfortunately 
suffered  to  remain;  a  plain  proof 
that  even  the  most  praiseworthy  in¬ 
stitutions  are  liable  to  abuses.  Flam¬ 
beaux  are  prohibited  in  the  streets, 
and  that  for  the  above-mentioned 
reasons. 

V  The  number  of  carriages  in 
Hamburgh  is  so  great,  every  mer¬ 
chant  in  easy  circumstances  keeping 
one,  that  on  a  fine  sum  tier’s  even¬ 
ing  they  absolutely  form  a  proces¬ 
sion  towards  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  regulated  price  for  a  hired  car¬ 
riage  within  the  walls  is  six  marks, 
and  eight  (!  6d.  English)  for  a  drive 
into  the  country.  A  single  course 
is  only  a  mark ;  but,  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  every  person  who  is 
set  down  by  a  friend,  either  in  his 
own  carriage  or  in  a  hired  one,  is 
obliged  to  give  the  coachman  some¬ 
thing  to  dnnk. 

“  The  German  theatre  is  open 
the  whole  of  the  year,  and  trage¬ 
dies,  comedies,  and  operas,  are  al¬ 
ternately  performed.  This  theatre 
is  rather  large,  with  three  rows  of 
boxes,  unornamented,  and  without 
any  pretensions  to  architecture.  The 
price  of  the  boxes  is  two  marks,  and 
that  of  the  pit  one.  Here  you  are 
at  liberty  to  sit,  or  to  stand  ;  and 
most  people  keep  on  their  hats. 
The  dresses  and  decorations  are  par¬ 
ticularly  mean,  and  there  is  no  per¬ 
formance  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays. 
The  street  leading  to  the  theatre  is 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  more  than 
one  carriage,  and  even  foot  passen¬ 
gers  find  it  difficult  to  pass  at  the 
same  time.  When  we  visited  Ham¬ 
burgh,  in  1790,  there  was  a  very 
celebrated  actor  of  the  name  of 
Sohrceuder  (since  dead),  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  Garrick 
of  Germany ;  but  our  ignorance  of 
the  language  made  it  impossible  to 
judge  of  his  merit. 

‘  <  The  churches  are  not  much  wor¬ 


thy  of  notice;  St.  Michael  s  is  the 
handsomest;  if  is  a  new  building, 
and  is  not  too  near  the  houses.  The 
interior,  in  diameter  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet,  forms  a  kind 
of  cross,  the  branches  of  which  are 
nearly  equal.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  la^-ge  gallery,  1  he  baptismal  foot 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  nave;  and  a 
flight  of  steps  conduct  to  a  subter¬ 
raneous  church  filled  with  tombs, 
amongst  which  ar-  many  family 
vaults.  Dr  Benzenberg  has  lately 
made  different  experiments,  and 
astronomical  and  physical  observa¬ 
tions,  on  the  tower  of  this  church, 
thirty-one  of  which  are  upon  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  twenty  on  the 
resistance  of  air  against  falling  wa¬ 
ter,  and  four  hundred  and  forty  on 
the  resistance  of  the  same  element  • 
against  leaden  balls  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  diameter  falling  from  differ¬ 
ent  heights  of  from  ten  to  three 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  Paris  mea¬ 
sure.  To  ascertain  the  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fall  with  still  greater 
precision,  Mr.  Heyne,  who  is  al¬ 
ways  eager  to  promote  all  useful 
undertakings,  sent  to  Hamburgh 
the  chronometer  which  belongs  to 
the  observatory,  of  Gottjngen,  and 
winch  ascertains  the  tierce  or  six¬ 
tieth  part  of  a  second.  , 

“  The  tower  of  St.  Michael's  is 
three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high, 
and  is  particularly  well  calculated 
for  experiments  of  this,  nature,  the 
architect  Pouin  having  constructed 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an 
opening  on  every  story,  which 
reaches  from  the  top  to  the.  bottom 
in  a  perpendicular  line;  by  Much 
means  the  leaden  balls  fall  without 
being  impeded  m  their  passage. 
The  elevation  for  these  experiments 
is  more  considerable  by  an  Lu.ne.red 
feet  than  at  Bologna,  whew  Jiic- 
ciolij  two  hundred,1,  apd  Gugffcmini, 
ten  years  since,  made  the  bke  ex¬ 
periments*. 
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periments.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  abo 
made  experiments  on  the  resistance 
of  air,  near  a  century  ago,  in  St. 
Paul's,  London,  where,  however 
the  elevation  is  eighty-five  feet  less 
than  at  St.  Michael’s  at  Hamburgh. 

“  The  society  of  Hamb  rgh  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  merchants,  there 
being  scarcely  six  noble  families  in 
the  city.  In  the  year  )?y O  the 
Comtesse  de  JBeintheim  received 
company  almost  every  day,  but 
gave  no  suppers.  A  formal  invi¬ 
tation  was  necessary  to  be  admitted 
to  these  assemblies,  which  appeared 
to  us  rather  extraordinary.  The 
merchants’  houses  are  extremely 
pleasant;  they  live  very  expensively, 
and  their  tables  are  served  in  a  sty!e 
of  elegance  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  city.  They  give  a  va¬ 
riety  of  foreign  wines,  and  have 
fresh  grapes  from  Malaga  in  their 
desserts  at  ail  seasons  of  the  year. 
Their  houses  ar<-  particularly  neat, 
and  the  profusion  of  wax  lights 
greater  than  we  ever  remarked  in 
any  other  country.  After  dinner, 
and  supper,  a  mark  is  given  to  the 
servant  who  attends  at  the  door: 
this  is  also  the  custom  in  some 
town  in  Holland,  and  in  the  French 
colony  at  Berlin;  bat  is  not  the  case 
in  the  noblemens  houses  in  Ham¬ 
burgh,  where,  however,  card-mo¬ 
ney  is  taken,  which  is  not  a  lowed 
at  the  m<  rc bants 

te  The  exchange  is  a  very  poor 
building,  in  a  smad  kind  of  square, 
shaded  by  a  few  trees:  the  whole 
is  much  too  cootmed  for  the  great 
concourse  of  people  who  frequent  it 
from  two  to  half  past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  particularly  on  post  days. 
The  Jews  are  very  numerous,  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  business.  There 
is  a  library  in  this  p  ace,  termed  a 
a  commercial  one,  which,  in  1790, 
contained  only  about  three  thousand 
wlnnies,  none  of  which  weie  either 


scarce  or  valuable;  but  within  a  few 
years  it  has  made  some  very  import¬ 
ant  acquisition',  consisting  not  only 
of  a  collection  of  Fr  nch  authors 
purchased  by  the  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  ser  ial  merchants,  but  uf  a 
great,  addiiion  to  the  cabinet  of  me¬ 
dals,  which  makes  part  of  this  li¬ 
brary;  these  belonged  to  the  heir  of 
Mr.  Ana  sink,  and  were  bought  by 
a  society  of  merchants,  vvho  opened 
a  subscription  for  that  purpose.  The 
collection  consists  of  a  numerous 
series  of  Hamburgh  coins, 

(t  The  burgomaster  Charles  Wi* 
dow.has  contributed  very  much  to 
the  improvement,  of  this  library, 
especially  whilst  he  had  the  .office 
of  first  inspector  of  the  different 
schools,  having  purchased  a  great 
number  of  works  of  natural  history 
and  medicine,  at  the  sale  of  a  learned 
physician. 

“  An  unknown  patron  has  ako 
presented  it  with  a  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  the  works  of  all  the  old 
physicians:  indeed,  there  are  \ery 
few  libraries  so  rich  in  medical 
books 'as  that  at  Hamburgh.;  and 
it  is  to-  be  hoped  they  will  soon  be 
arranged  in  proper  order.  The  pre¬ 
sent  apartment  being  much  too  con¬ 
fined,  senator  Cordes,  principal  in¬ 
spector  of  the  schools,  has  formed 
a  plan  to  enlarge  it,  by  the  addition 
of  some  o-  the  contiguous  buildings. 
During  the  short  time  this  gentle¬ 
man  has  enjoyed  the  post  of  inspec¬ 
tor,  the  Journal  des  Sqavants,  from 
its  first  commencement,  a  gieat  col¬ 
lection  of  historical  works,  and  the 
best  classical  Greek  authors,  have 
been  added  to  the  library.  The 
minister  Henry  Jules  Witterding 
has  prevailed  on  the  ecclesiastical 
college  of  St.  Peter’s  church  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  with  sixty  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  some  first  impressions, 
which  were  formerly  carefully  pre¬ 
served  in  the  said  church. 

■  “  Merchants, 
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daily  use  from  tlve  neighbouring  vil~ 


“  Merchants,  however  rich,  at¬ 
tend  the  exchange  in  ail  weathers, 
ind  are  dressed  in  the  plainest  man¬ 
ner.  Though  numbers  of  these 
merchants  are  in  e3sy  circumstances, 
ind  some  of  them  rich,  there  are 
nut  very  few  amongst  them  with 
hose  overgrown  fortunes,  dignified 
n  France  by  the  title  of  miilion- 
iai~es. 

“  The  senate  consists  of  thirty- 
bur  members,  viz.  four  b.nrgomas- 
ers  (three  of  whom  are  civilians 
ind  graduates,  with  one  merchant), 
bur  syndics,  ail  civilians  y  a  secre- 
ary  and  a  prothonatory,  likewise 
lawyers;  twenty-four  senators,  of 
/hom  twelve  are  merchants,  and 
| w dive  civilians.  The  senaiois  are 
.’or  life,  and  no  one  can  refuse  to 
erv.e  the  office,  under  pain  of  be¬ 
ing  banished  the  city  within  twenty- 
jour  hours.  The  same  penalty  is  in 
jorce  for  all  other  public  offices, 
'.'he  senate  assemble  three  times  a 
reek,  in  a  large  plain  room,  on  the 
!  round-floor  of  the  town-hall,  w  hich 
s  a  very  poor  building,  with  some 
eavy,  ill-executed  ornaments  on  the 
utsfde:  it  is  situated  near  the  ex- 
hange,  and  the  fiist  floor  is  dedi- 
ated  to  the  different  offices  for  the 
xcise  on  corn,  wine,  cattle,  &:c. 
'he  receivers  are  perfectly  hide- 
endent,  and  subject  to  no  account 
h  itsoever,  which  makes  it  impoc- 
j  ble  to  know  the  exact  revenue  of 
lie  effy  It  is  said,  that  the  cid- 
rm,  and  even  the  senate,  are  equally 
jnii.fbt  med,  which  appears  a  mod 
■itraofdii  ary  circumstance.  It  is 
Iso  cfitficuir  to  ascertain  the  amount 
1  the  import  duties  ;  they  are  how- 
ver,  in  general,  extremely  moder- 
e,  though  they  are  nof  equal  for 
1  countries,  franco  haying  enjoyed 
irticular  privileges  ever  since  the 
eaty  of  l-6iy 

Hamburgh  is  supplied  with  y.e- 
Tables  and  other  provisions  for 


lagcSj  particularly  from  the  district 
called  the  Four  Countries.  Veal 
comes  from  the  bailiwick  of  Win- 
zen,  in  Hanover,  ai  d  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  poultry  from  the  provostship  of 
Neuland.  The  territory  of  the  Four 
Countries  belongs  equally  to  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Lubcck,  and  each  of  these 
cities  send  a  deputation  of  four  se¬ 
nators  every  year  to  a  small  town 
named  Bcrgdorff,  to  examine  info 
the  state  of  the  country,  police,  &c. 
The  consumption  of  coffee  in  Ham¬ 
burgh  is  surprisingly  great,  amount¬ 
ing  annually  to  ten  millions  oi 
pounds  y  indeed,  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  appear  to  live  entirely  on  this 
liquor,  and  take  if  almost  every 
hour  in  the  d  iy.  Milk  is  earned 
about  the  streets  in  pails  painted  red, 
which  they  pretend  to  say  is  the 
only  colour  which  does  not  give  it 
an  unpleasant  haste. 

“  Smoke  d  iqsf,— Oxen. are  brought 
from  Holstein,  Norway,  and  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Denmark ;  Jutland  espe¬ 
cially  furnishes  great  numbers. — 
There  are  three  different  kinds  of 
beef,  which,  in  1  79 0,  sold  for  the 
following  prices :  —  common  salt 
beef  three  halfpence  English  a 
pound ;  fresh  beef  three-pence;  and 
smoked  beef  six-pence :  the  latter, 
is  excellent,  but  is  principally  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  tenitory  of  Hamburgh  „ 
except  indeed  in  war  time,  when 
great  quantities  are  exported  for. 
victualling  the  shipping.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  salt  their  own  beef,  as 
do  those  who  employ  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  hands'  in  manufactories,  sugar 
bake-houses,  and  other  establish- 
malts. 

“  Literature  and  arts  were  at  a 
very  low  ebb  in  1 7pO.  at  Hamburgh y 
the  greater  part  of  the  community 
applying  themselves  solely  to  com¬ 
merce,  there  were  very  few1  towns 
where  science  of-  every  kind  was  so 

totally 
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totally  neglected.  It  would,  however, 
be  unjust  to  assert,  that  Hamburgh 
had  never  produced  men  Worthy  of 
being  distinguished  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  and  I  shall  certainly  not 
neglect  mentioning  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  iti  the  appendix,  where  a 
short  account  of  their  lives  and  dif¬ 
ferent  works  will  also  be  found. — 
In  1790,  there  were  neither  good 
schools,  sculptors,  engravers,  nor 
even  a  tolerable  painter  in  the  city 
of  Hamburgh.  A  French  booksel¬ 
ler  endeavoured  to  establish  a  read¬ 
ing-room,  but  he  had  so  few  sub¬ 
scribers,  that  he  was  forced  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  plan.  It  was  very  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  all  ideas  of  science 
should  have  been  banished  from  so 
rich  a  city,  and  that  French  litera¬ 
ture  should  have  been  so  particu¬ 
larly  in  disrepute.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  much  changed,  and 
there  are  great  collections  of  French 
books,  which  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  increased  since  the  emigration, 
which  has  also  contributed  to  make 
them  sell  speedily  and  well  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  French  literature  is  both 
more  enhi rated  and  better  under¬ 
stood. 

“  Inundations  are  extremely  fre¬ 
quent  and  sudden  in  Hamburgh  : 
the  Elbe,  indeed,  is  restrained  by  a 
dyke,  but  this,  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  city,  were  overflowed  in  17/1: 
a  pillar  is  erected  to  mark  the  height 
of  the  water,  which  was  wonderful. 
Towards  the.  end  of  November  jyqO, 
we  \yere  witnesses  to  the  Elbe’s 
rising  more  than  twenty  feet ;  the' 
water  del  ged  many  cellars,  and 
forced  the  inhabitants  to  quit  their 
habitations.  Whenever  women  with 
child,  or  sick  persons,  are  obliged  to 
leave  these  cellars  at  a  minute’s 
warning,  those  who  lodge  in  the 
first,  second,  or  third  stories,  are 
forced  to  grant  them  an .  asylum. 


This  custom,  though  attended  with 
inconvenience,  is  certainly  a  very 
humane  one,  as  it  enforces  that  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  rich,  to  which  the 
poor  have  so  just  a  claim.  A  sud-i 
den  inundation,  which  took  place 
on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  March. 
1791,  did  damage  to  the  amount  oi 
many  millions  of  French  livres* 

“  Environs. — There  are  very  few, 
cities  which  can  boast  of  such  beanth 
ful  environs,  or  that  give  a  higher  idea 
of  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants.  An; 
assemblage  of  water,  woods,  groves,' 
walks,  with  a  variety  of  fine  pros¬ 
pects,  make  Hamburgh  a  delightful 
residence  during  summer.  Almost 
all  the  merchants  have  expensive 
country-houses,  which  they  visit  as 
frequently  as  possible.  Those  with¬ 
out  the  Altona  gate  are  in  the  Danish 
territory;  and  among  the  charming, 
habitations  .which  grace  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  that  of  M.  M.  Boue 
was,  in  1790,  reckoned  the .  plea-n 
santest.  Strangers  should  certainly 
visit  the  environs,  especially  on  thisi 
side  of  the  city,  and  towards  the 
A Ister.  We  made  a  short  tour  from 
Altona  to  Flotbeck  5  the  road  lies 
between  rows  of  trees,  and  we  were 
delighted  with  the  charming  gar¬ 
dens  and  pleasing  country-houses 
which  presented  themselves  on  every 
side.  Wandsbeck  is  without  the 
gate  called  Steinthor.  It  is  a  hand-, ,1 
some  chateau,  and,  though  not  large, 
is  the  finest  in  that  neighbourhood: 
it  belongs  to  the  Comte  de  Scbino- 
melmann,  whose  father  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune  in  a  short  space 
of  time  in  Denmark,  where  his.  bro¬ 
ther  was, minister  of  finance  in  1/90. 
The  park  is  pleasant,  and,  being 
open  to  the  public,  is  the  fashion¬ 
able  promenade  on  Sundays  and  ho* 
lidays.  The  road,  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  is  crowded  with  open  wag- 
gonsv  ; vehicles  much  used  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  with  high  wheels. 
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and  five  or  six  benches  across  the 
carriage,  which  holds  ten  or  twelve 
persons.  Those  belonging  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  lash  ion  are  hung  upon  springs. 

“  From  Wandsbeck  we  proceeded 
to  Billvardin.  In  going  thither  we 
crossed  the  Bille,  a  narrow  but  deep 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
houses  are  built  in  the  Dutch  style. 
One  of  them  belonged  to  M.  de 
Chapeau  Rouge,  and  is  in  a  lovely 
situation,  commanding  a  charming 
prospect.  Baron  Voght  has  also  a 
delightful  country-house  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  Altona,  in  the  Danish 
territories.  This  gentleman  has 
passed  some  time  in  England,  where 
he  visited  the  counties  most  noted 
for  husbandry.  He  made  agricul¬ 
ture  his  principal  study,  from  which 
he  reaped  the  greatest  advantages 
on  his  return  to  his  native  country  3 
and  improved  the  soil  of,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  estate  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  His 
farming  knowledge  is  equalled  by 
his  philanthropy ;  and  he  has  attend¬ 
ed  so  particularly  to  the  hospitals, 
and  other  charitable  institutions, 
that  they  are  now  upon  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  and  infinitely  better  plan  than 
when  we  visited  them  in  1790. 

Mr.  Parish’s  charming  residence 
is  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  close 
to  the  village  called  Neunstiden, 
six  English  miles  and  a  half  from 
Hamburgh.  Nothing  can  possibly 
be  more  picturesque  than  this  ele¬ 
gant  villa,  situated  on  an  eminence 
commanding  the  Elbe,  and  so  near 
that  river,  as  to  be  able  to  hail  the 
vessels  passing  and  repassing.  The 
variety  and  extent  of  the  different 
points  of  view,  are  indeed  so  beau* 
liful,  that  the  proprietor,  whose 
riches' are  equalled  by  his  taste,  was 
induced  to  fix  upon  this  lovely  spot 
for  his  favourite  residence,  and  to 
build  a  handsome  house,  where  for¬ 
merly  stood  a  miserable  cottage. 


This  is  surrounded  by  a  domain  ex¬ 
tending  two  English  miles,  which, 
from  being  barren  and  neglected, 
is  now  excellently  cultivated,  cut 
out  into  different  walks,  and  plant¬ 
ed  with  a  variety  of  beautiful 
trees,  which  already  afford  a  delight¬ 
ful  shade  The  various  embellish¬ 
ments  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  house  and  grounds  during  thirty- 
six  years  would  be  too  tedious  to 
particularise 5  I  shall  only  say,  that 
the  stables,  which  were  newly  built, 
and  cost  forty  thousand  mares  banco, 
were  destroyed  by  lightning,  but 
were  immediately  rebuilt  at  a  still 
more  considerable  expense. 

“  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  this 
spot  are  not  more  formed  to  attract 
the  visits  of  a  stranger,  than  the  hos¬ 
pitality  and  politeness  of  the  owner 
to  engage  him  to  remain  there.  Th@ 
French,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Swiss,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  German  emigrants,  have 
been  equally  well  received,  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  what  they  would  have  been 
elsewhere.  Even  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  flew  for  protection  and  con* 
solation  to  the  American  consul, 
poured  out  her  griefs  into  his  friendly 
bosom,  and  expressed  the  deep  re¬ 
pentance  of  him  who  had  been  the 
original  author  of  her  misery. 

“  This  benevolent  man,  so  truly 
regretted  by  his  neighbours,  and' so 
cruelly  missed  by  the  wandering 
stranger,  is  now  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  where  his  purse  and 
hospitable  mansion  are  ever  open  to 
the  needy  and  unfortunate  of  every 
nation. 

“  JDokenhude,  a  mile  from  Nieus- 
tiden,  contains  the  country-houses 
of  Messieurs  C.  and  P.  Godefroyj 
that  belonging  to  the  latter  is  estedm- 
ed  the  finest  country-house  in  the 
environs  of  Altona :  the  garden  is 
laid  out  in  the  English  style,  and  is 
open  to  the  public. 
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iC  The  suburbs  of  Hamburgh  are 
said  to  be  dangerous  towards  night, 
and  there  have  been  instances,  be¬ 
tween  that  city  and  Altona,  of  young 
men  being  pressed  by  the  Dutch, 
carried  .forcibly  on  board  a  ship,  and 
taken  immediately  to  Batavia,, whilst 
their  friends  remained  for  a  long 
time  ignorant  of  their  unfortunate 
fate.  These  events,  it  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  are  very  uncommon;  they 
ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned, 
to  put  people  on  their  guard,  and  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  such  unlawful 
proceedings. 

“  Hospitals,  and  all  public  insti¬ 
tutions,  were,  in  a  very  neglected 
state  in  ]/f)0.  Trade  so  entirely 
absorbed  every  other  idea,  that  the 
best  and  most  useful  plans  were 
scarcely  ever  executed  3  every  thing, 
indeed,  appeared  entirely  forgotten, 
which  did  not  relate  to  mercantile 
speculations. 

<v  Pesthof  is  the  name  of  an  hospi¬ 
tal  very  near  the  town,  from. whence 
a  shady  road  leads  to  the  chapel, 
which  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  buildings,  and  has  the  form  of 
a  handsome  rotunda.  The, hospital 
consists  of  several  edifices,  scarcely 
separated  from  each  other;  these 
are  of  tile  and  wood,  arid  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  very  dirty.  The  sick  sleep 
two,  and  sometimes  even  three  in  a 
bed:  men  and  women  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  separated.  The  ceil¬ 
ings  arc  not  more  than  nine  feet 
high  ;  and  the  beds  nearly  touch, 
which  causes  a  most  disagreeable 
smell,  not  a  little  increased  by  a 
quantity  of  chafing  dishes,  every 
patient  beiug  allowed  to  have  one. 
This  hospital  captained  nine  hun¬ 
dred  persons  in  November  l/QO, 
who  were  received  on  paying  live 
guineas  a-year.  Separate  rooms 
with  stoves  are  appropriated  to  in¬ 
sane  patients,  who  are.,  comfortably 
lodged.  Of  these  there  were  only 


nine  at  that  time.  The  cells  for  the 
raving  mad  are  in  another  building, 
and  are  tweuty-four  in  numbe  r : 
they  are  cleaned  but  once  a- week, 
and  are  almost  always  empty.  The 
principal  food  in  this  hospital  !s  a 
kind  of  grutl,  made  with  milk  and 
water,  two  pailsf  ui  of  the  fo.  mer 
being  boiled  up  in  an  immense  ket¬ 
tle:  the  bread  is  bad,  Iwavy,  and  j 
sticks  to  the  kni‘e.  The  city  is  at 
the  expense  of  this  institution, which 
must  be  very  considerable:  the  mo¬ 
ney  is  collected  from  the  citizens, 
who  are  at  liberty  to  subscribe  what¬ 
ever  sum  they  think  proper. 

“  'I  he  house  of  correction  stapcls  j 
on  the  banks- of  the  ba^on  formed  , 
by  the  Alster,  and  very  near  the 
public  walk.  In  November  171ft) 
it  contained  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  persons,  and  is  capable  of  hold-  1 
ing  seven  hundred,  but  they  would, 
then  be  obliged  to  sleep  three  in  a 
bed.  Men,  women,  aud  children, 
of  the  lowest  classes,  are  indiscri¬ 
minately  admitted,  and  made  to 
work  for  their  maintenance.  Some 
are  sent  thither  for  various  offences, 
but  none  are  confined  for  life.  The 
food  is  the  same  as  in  the  .hospital, 
and  they  all  eat  together  ip  a  large 
and  very  dirty  ball.  Carpets,-. h;d£ 
a  yard  Hamburgh  measute  wide, 
arc  manufactured  here,  and  sold  for 
fifteen-pence  English  the  three  quar-  . 
ters  of  a  yard.  They  also  make  cloth 
for  the  troops,  which  is  not  sold  for 
any  othvr  purpose.  Carpets  in  the 
English  style  for  two  shillings  and 
eleven-pence  the  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  :  carpets  .made  of  pig’s  and 
cow’s  hair,  which  only  cost  four- 
pence  the  same  measure,  and  are 
very  convenient  for  smokers,  not 
taking  fire  from  a  spark  falling  upon 
them.  The  produce  from  the  in¬ 
dustry  o(  this  house  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  expenditure,  which  amounts 
annually  to  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
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bounds  more  than  the  profits  of  the 
work. 

“  No  one  can  be  admitted  to  see 
i;his  institution  without  a  ticket  from 
lane  of  the  overseers.  The  office  of 
an  overseer  is  frequently  very  dis- 
hgrecable,  but  cannot  be  refused, 
without  incurring  the  penalty  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article  of  senators. 

| Those  who  behave  ill  in  this  house 
life  confined  in  cells,  Where  they 
fare  punished  by  a  certain  number 
pf  stripes  from  a  leather  strap,  which 
(are  often  inflicted  in  presence  of  the 
overseer  for  the  time. 

l(  The  pig’s  and  cow’s  hair  are 
i  pun  by  children,  who  generally 
become  consumptive  in  less  than  a 
fwelvemonth ;  yet  such  is  the  po¬ 
verty  existing  in  Hamburgh,  that 
j. rands  are  never  wanting  for  this 
aernicious  employment.  The  dust 
and  flew  from  the  hair  form  such 
an  atmosphere,  that  it  is  impossible 
:o  remain  even  a  few  minutes  in  the 
apartment  without  coughing  vio- 
eritly.  Those  employed  in  cutting 
and  sawing  Brazil  wood  are  the 
greatest  gainers;  the  profit  of  the 
r fhers  is  so  trifling,  that  it  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  keep  them  alive.  No 
me  should  visit  this  institution  with¬ 
out  a  provision  of  small  money,  plates 
and  boxes  being  dispersed  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts,  into  which  it  is  customary 
;o  drop  a  trifle. 

iX  The  Foundling  Hospital  is, 
without  exception,  the  finest  insti¬ 
tution  in  Hamburgh  ;  indeed  it  is 
:he  only  one  neatly  and  properly 
cept.  It  is  a  brick  building,  with 
:wentv-three  windows  in  front.  The 
mtrance  is  by  three  great  gates. 
The  wings  have  each  eleven  win¬ 
dows  in  front,  and  six  backwards: 
[these  communicate  with  each  other 
oy  a- covered  and  glazed  gallery  over¬ 
looking  a  canal:  There  were  six 
hundred  children  in  the  hospital 
when  we  saw  it :  the  boys  were 


less  in  number  than  the  girls.  The 
former  are  taught  reading,  W'rit- 
ing,  accounts,  and  a  little  draw¬ 
ing  ;  the  latter,  reading,  writing, 
spinning,  plain  work,  and  embroi¬ 
dery.  The  only  defect  in  this  in¬ 
stitution  is,  that  the  children  enjoy 
too  many  comforts,  and  are  too  well 
educated  for  the  style  of  life  they 
are  forced  to  adopt  upon  quitting 
it.  Most  female  servants  are  hired 
from  this  place,  and  the  boys  are 
employed  in  different  manufactures. 
Their  food  consists  of  oatmeal  soup, 
cabbage,  butter,  cheese,  and  meat 
twice  a  week.  The  dormitories  are 
very  clean,  and  free  from  disagree¬ 
able  smells.  Each  bed  is  furnished, 
according  to  the  German  fashion, 
with  two  feather  beds,  one  serving 
as  a  coverlid  ;  this  is  lined  with  a 
sheet,  which  turns  over,  and  forms 
a  border  round  the  bed.  These 
children  are  educated,  fed,  arid  en¬ 
tirely  maintained  gratis:  the  city  is 
at  the  whole  expense,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  liy  voluntary  contributions; 
this,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  every 
other  institution  of  the  same  nature. 
The  chnrcli  is  handsonie,  With  an 
elegant  marble  baptismal  font  facing 
the  altar.  There  is  also  a  siffall, pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  ’painted 
and  given  to  the  charity  by  Madame' 
Deboar.  The  expense  of  building 
this  hospital  amounted  to  2  off  OCX) 
marcs. 

“  It  is  an  extraordinary:  circum¬ 
stance,  that  in  a  city  where  the  poor 
amount  to  at  least  twelve  thousand, 
there  should  be  no  beggars  in  the 
streets;  but  the  government  is  very 
severe  in  this  particular,  all  idle  peo¬ 
ple  being  confined,  'and  obliged  to 
work  for  their  subsistence.  Paupers 
being  more  numerous  in  the:  winter 
months,  it  is  necessary  to  send  many 
of  them  into  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages,  where  proper  places  ate  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  reception. 
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“  There  is  also  an  hospital  for 
poor  seamen,  which,  however,  is 
but  an  indifferent  institution.  This 
is  rather  extraordinary  in  a  city 
where  at  least  three  quarters  of  the 
inhabitants  are  brought  up  either  to 
trade  or  to  the  sea-service.  Go¬ 
vernment  would  do  well  to  attend 
to  an  object  of  such  great  import¬ 
ance. — 'An  hospital  for  lying-in  w'o- 
men  is  also  wanting,  or  at  least  was 
so  in  1790;  and  we  have  never 
heard  that  this  deficiency  has  been 
supplied. 

Consumptions,  and  other  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  lungs,  are  the  most  pre¬ 
valent  distempers  in  Hamburgh,  ow¬ 
ing,  most  probably,  to  the  damp  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  a  quantity  of  water. 

“  Hamburgh  is  not  very  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  manufactures,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  will  plainly  evince. 
Very  few  printed  linens  are  now 
manufactured  here,  owing  to  the 
enormous  wages  exacted  by  the 
workmen.  Velvets  are  in  the  same 
predicament}  and  indeed  the  coun¬ 
try  cannot  boast  of  a  single  branch 
of  industry  peculiar  to  itself.  Mr. 
Kruger,  however,  still  has  a  manu¬ 
factory  for  coloured  linens  deserving 
notice,  though  there  is  nothing  no¬ 
vel  nor  particularly  curious  in  the 
machines;  the  colours  being  sim¬ 
ply  applied  with  a  wooden  instru¬ 


ment  with  brass  points,  which  form* 
the  pattern.  The  apartment  for 
drying  the  linen  is  heated  to  so  vio¬ 
lent  a  degree,  that  the  workmen  are 
very  short  lived.  There  was  only 
one  man  at  work  at  the  time  we 
were  there,  who  earned  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a  week,  which  are  the 
usual  wages  of  a  master  workman. 
Those  employed  in  the  other  parts  > 
of  the  process  gained  only  seven  or 
eight  shillings.  There  are  seventy- 
two  printing-boards,  and  two  cop¬ 
pers  for  the  colours  in  this  manu¬ 
factory.  Cow’s  dung  is  made  use 
of  in  mixing  colours,  and  some 
pieces  of  linen  pass  through  fifty 
hands  before  they  are  entirely  com¬ 
pleted.  We  saw  about  fifty  women 
putting  on  the  colours  with  pencil, 
brushes,  which  is  much  the  most 
durable  method,  as  it  does  not  suffer 
from  washing  :  these  women  do  not 
earn  more  than  a  crown  a -week. 
The  patterns  are  made  in  the  house, , 
and  are  simply  traced  on  wood,  i'uto> 
which  they  drive  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  brass  points.  These  linens 
are  of  various  prices,  and. are  soldi 
from  sixpence  to  a  crown  an  Ham¬ 
burgh  ell  {thfee-quarters  of  a  yard.) 

“  They  are  purchased  principally 
by  the  inhabitants;  many,  however, 
are  sent  to  Turkey,  and  still  more 
to  Poland. 
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tc  P'T’^HE  entrance  into  Stockholm 
Jf  through  the  south  suburb 
does  not  give  much  idea  of  a  capi¬ 
tal.  Indeed  the  city  properly  so 
called  is  very  small,  but  the  north 
and  south  suburbs  are  large,  it. be¬ 
ing  half  a  Swedish  mile  from  the 


gate  of  the  former  to  that  of  the 
latter.  Many  streets,  however,  are 
destitute  of  houses;  and  in  others, 
they  only  consist  of  one  story;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  Stockholm,  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand 
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and  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
louses  are  only  built  of  wood,  and 
nany  of  those  in  the  suburbs  are 
nere  peasants’  cottages.  The  best 
nhabited  and  handsomest  streets, 
uch  as  Queen -st  reel  and  Regency- 
treet.  are  in  the  north  suburb,  but 
10  one  supeiior  in  rank  to  a  mer- 
:bant  lives  in  the  south  suburbs, 
fhe  North-square  will  be  very 
landsome,  when  the  bridge,  at  that 
lime  in  contemplation,  shall  be 
linished;  the  alteration  in  the  front 
af  the  houses  opposite  the  palace 
Lvil-f  also  be  a  great  improvement. 
[The  other  two  sides  of  the  square 
;tre  occupied  by  the  opera-house, 
.nd  the  palace  of  the  Princesses, 
joth  handsome  edifices. 

“  Few  towns  in  Europe  are  so  ill 
>aved  as  Stokholm  ;  this  is  particu- 
i  arly  disagreeable,  from  there  being 
i.vo  public  walk  but  the  royal  garden, 
[which  is  damp  and  unwholesome, 
Except  in  hot  weather,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  have  no  other  resource 
[than  walking  in  the  streets. 

;  “The  city  of  Stockholm,  properly 
iso  called,  is  situated  on  an  island  at 
.the  junction  of  the  Mceler  Lake  and 
ithe  sea,  which  communicate  with 
(each  other  by  the  southern  sluices. 
[Nothing  can  be  more  singular  and 
(picturesque  than  this  city:  it  is  indeed 
unlike  any  other,  and  affords  the  most 
charming  points  of  view.  The 
great  variety  of  steeples,  houses, 
irocks,  trees,  lakes,  togeiher  with  the 
(castles  or  palaces  which  present 
ithemselves  on  every  side  to  the  eye, 
form  altogether  a  most  delightful 
;and  interesting  prospect. 

“The  harbour  is  very  fine, spacious, 
land  safe,  though  difficult  of  access ; 
lit  frequently  requiring  several  days 
either  to  get  out  to  sea  or  to  enter 
it.  This  difficulty  is  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  passing  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  rocks,  winch  cannot  be 


done  without  a  particular  wind. 
The  keys  are  of  very  great  extent. 

“  This  city  is  ill  lighted)  the  po¬ 
lice  is  tolerably  good)  owing,  per¬ 
haps,  more  to  the  quiet  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  tran  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  Many  unfortu¬ 
nate  events,  however,  took  place 
during  the  winter  of  179D  m  which 
the  Russians  were  principally  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
means  were  found  to  stop  these  dis¬ 
orders,  particularly  as  the  police 
would  not  credit  the  circumstance, 
though  they  had  but  too  many  op¬ 
portunities  of  being  convinced  of 
the  truth.  Drunkenness  was  pleaded 
as  an  excuse,  but  it  is  the  first  time 
we  ever  remember  it  to  have  been, 
admitted  as  such  by  the  police ; 
some  of  the  inferior  officers  of  which 
were,  however,  rrow  and  then 
guilty  of  the  same  offence. 

“There  is  not  much  society  at 
Stockholm,  and  but  few  amuse¬ 
ments.  Assemblies  begin  at  five 
o’clock,  and  tea  is  given  in  the  En¬ 
glish  style.  Several  ladies  of  the 
court  visit  alternately,  but  their 
parties  are  usually  over  at  seven 
o’clock.  As  to  the  merchants, 
their  dinner  companies  always  stay 
supper,  and  retire  about  twelve 
o’clock.  The  Swedish  nobility  are 
far  from  rich )  very  few,  therefore, 
give  either  great  dinners  or  suppers. 
The  ministers,  indeed,  keep  up  some 
degree  of  state,  but  even  some  of 
those  live  very  privately.  The  mi¬ 
nister  for  foreign  affairs  alone,  has  a 
regular  dinner  once  a  week,  to  which 
he  invites  the  olher  ministers,  with 
all  foreigners  who  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  at  court. 

“  The  dissolution  of  the  old  go¬ 
vernment  has  greatly  diminished 
the  society  of  this  city,  several  of 
the  richest  noblemen  having  retired 
into  the  country  on  that  event. — , 
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What  usually  comes  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  society  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty;  whilst  at  Copenhagen 
there  are  above  two  hundred  and 
and  fifty,  and  at  Berlin  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  or  thirty. 

“  The  Foreign  Ministers’  Club  in 
the  North  Square,  called  the  So¬ 
ciety,  was  a  great  advantage,  not 
only  to  strangers,  but  to  the  people 
of  fashion  at  Stockholm  ;  since  no¬ 
thing  could  be  pleasanter  than  to 
have  newspapers  of  all  kinds,  to 
play  at  every  sort  of  game  (hazard 
alone  excepted),  and  to  dine  and 
sup  in  good  company  at  a  fixed 
price. 

“The  inns  are  so  bad,  that  those 
who  purpose  staying  any  time  in 
Stockholm  must  take  a  furnished 
lodging,  which  may  be  had  for  three 
rix-dollars  a  week,  and  for  still  less, 
if  taken  by  the  month.  The  stoves 
are  extremely  well  constructed,  and 
very  little  wood  is  required  to  warm 
the  apartments.  A  good  valet 
de  place,  who  speaks  French,'  is 
very  difficult  to  procure.  Coaches 
may  be  hived  for  two  rix-dollars 
and  a  half  a  day ;  and  from  fifty  to 
fifty-five  by  the  month:  this  last 
is  the  best  method,  as  it  will  ensure 
a  n^at  carriage,  the  generality  being 
very  old-fashioned  and  inconvenient. 
Hackney  coaches  cost  three  copper 
dalers  a  fare ;  a  plotte  for  the  first 
hour,  and  four  dalers  for  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  one ;  but  these  coaches  are 
not  always  to  be  procured.  Our 
praises  of  the  natural  honesty  of  the 
Swedes  do  not  extend  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  great  cities,  particularly 
to  those  of  Stockholm,  where  mo¬ 
rals  are  pretty  much  on  a  par  with 
other  capitals.  Every  thing  is  very 
dear,  consequently,  it  contains 
thieves,  sharpers,  and  adventurers 
®f  all  kinds,  and  is  in  the  same  cor¬ 


rupted  state  as  all  cities  inhabited 
by  people  of  different  nations. 

“  Presentations  at  the  court  cf 
Sweden  take  place  every  second 
Sunday.  This  ceremony  is  per¬ 
formed  on  the  King’s  quitting  his 
apartment,  which  is  usually  at  seven 
o’clock.  The  etiquette  is  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  at  the  old  court mf 
Versailles.  His  Majesty  is  always 
preceded  by  his  Officers  of  State; 
he  goes  round  the  circle,  salutes  the 
senators’  ladies,  speaks  indifferently 
to  every  one,  but  more  particularly 
to  ministers  and  foreigners.  On  our 
first  presentation,  he  not  only  talked 
of  the  French  revolution,  but  of  that 
which  took  place  in  Sweden  in  1772, 
and  the  factions  which  disturbed 
his  country.  When  the  conversa¬ 
tion  is  over,  play  begins,  and  the 
Foreign  Ministers  are  generally  of 
the  party.  Neither  gold  nor  silver 
appear  on  the  table  :  the  game  is  a 
kind  of  loto,  and  each  person  stakes 
two  rix-dollars  and  a  half  wrapped 
in  paper.  The  Queen  plays  at  cards 
at  a  separate  table.  The  Prince 
.Royal  stands  near  the  table,  and  re¬ 
tires  the  moment  play'’  is  over;  he 
likewise  always  stands  at  the  levee; 
Supper  is  served  immediately  after-* 
wards,  and  the  same  ceremonies  ob¬ 
served  as  at  the  court  of  France. — * 
Each  Princess  has  her  own  attend¬ 
ant  behind  her  chair  ;  and  the  table 
decker  carves  for  the  whole  com¬ 
pany.  One  third  of  the  apartment 
is  railed  off  for  the  spectators. 

The  senators’  ladies  alone  have 
the  privilege  of  being  seated  on 
stools,  as  was  the  case  in  France  for 
those  of  the  rank  of  duchess.  When 
the  King  wishes  to  converse  with 
any  particular  person,  he  calls  him 
by  name,  and  afterwards  dismisses 
him  by  an  inclination, of  the  head. 
Foreigner^ who  hare  been  presented,  * 
are  placed  with  the  corps  diploma-  • 
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>|  tique,  and  it  is  customary  to  stay 
1  till  the  whole  ceremony  is  ended, 
ii  Supper  is  over  between  ten  and 
►1  eleven. 

“  The  senators’  ladies  kiss  the 
l  Queen's  hand,  who  salutes  them  at 
[j  the  same  time;  and  foreign  ladies 
)  not  only  kiss  the  hand  of  her  Ma- 
:  jesty,  but  those  of  the  Princesses 
li  likewise  ! 

“We  werepresented  to  the  Queen, 
!)  immediately  after  the  King;  but 
ij  another  day  was  fixed  upon  for  our 
ii  presentation  to  the  Princes  and 
B  Princesses,  which  ceremony  always 
i  takes  place  in  their  own  apart- 
j  ments. 

“That  Charles  the  Xllth  wrote 
j  from  Bender  for  the  exact  ceremo- 
I  nial  of  Lewis  the  XIVth’s  court, 

!  which  was  accordingly  sent  him,  is 
I  an  anecdote  but  little  known,  though 
;  literally  true ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
i  singular,  that  a  fugitive  Prince, 
j  breathing  nothing  but  war,  should 
be  desirous  of  knowing  the  etiquette 
observed  at  the  most  brilliant  court 
in  Europe. 

“  The  presentations  to  the  Prince 
Royal  generally  take  place  before 
those  to  the  King.  He  follows  the 
example  of  his  lather,  speaking  to 
foreigners,  and  going  round  the  cir¬ 
cle  in  the  same  manner.  This  Prince 
dines  in  public  every  Thursday  at 
one  o'clock,  when  he  receives  his 
court,  at  which  we  never  saw  any 
females.  The  ministers  always  at¬ 
tend,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
pay  their  court  to  him  three  times  a 
week,  whilst  they  only  attend  his 
Majesty  once  a  fortnight.  The 
Prince  Royal’s  manner  is  exactly 
copied  from  his  father’s :  he  is 
dressed  in  the  Swedish  costume, 
but  without  the  cloak :  his  hair 
short,  and  no  powder ;  he  has  a 
most  amiable  countenance,  and 
though  his  constitution  is  naturally 
delicate,  he  enjoys  good  health  j  he 
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is  extremely  advanced  for  his  age* 
and  is  in  every  thing  particularly 
interesting.  The  greatest, regularity 
is  observed  in  his  hours  of  study  ; 
his  whole  household  is  conducted 
with  much  simplicity,  but  he  re* 
ceives  ten  or  twelve  persons  at  din¬ 
ner  every  day.  He  never  eats  with 
the  King,  except  in  the  country; 
for  it  is  contrary  to  etiquette  to  dine 
in  public  with  his  father,  till  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  age  which  entitles  him 
to  wear  a  sword  ;  a  period  at  that 
time,  not  far  distant.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  did  not  prevent 
his  Majesty  declaring  him  Regent, 
on  his  going  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
May,  1791.  On  our  mentioning 
this  circumstance,  he  said,  that  Gus¬ 
tavos  Adolphus  had  taken  a  town 
before  the  age  appointed  for  wear¬ 
ing  a  sword.  This  example  was 
unanswerable.  On  one  of  the 
Prince’s  public  days,  we  remarked  a 
Dalecarlian  placed  behind  the  rest 
of  the  company.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  perceived  him,  and  recognizing 
the  dress  of  his  country,  pressed 
through  the  crowd,  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  spoke  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  man,  affected  by 
such  goodness,  retired  to  a  window 
and  shed  tears  of  joy  and  tenderness. 
This  scene  sufficiently  proved  how 
little  it  costs  a  Prince  to  be  beloved, 
and  what  gratitude  •is  felt  for  the 
smallest  attentions.;  how  culpable 
and  ill-advised  then  is  that  Sove¬ 
reign  who  deprives  himself  of  the 
benedictions  and  attachment  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  his  subjects,  when 
they  may  be  purchased  at  so  cheap 
a  rate !  Gustav  us  III.  enjoyed  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  his  son  treads  in  his  loot- 
steps.  Where,  indeed,  can  he  find  so 
safe  a  guide  ?  For  though  too  young 
to  estimate  a  people’s  love,  he  will 
one  day  feel  it  in  its  full  force. 
Destined  to  reign  over  a  free  na¬ 
tion,  he  will  learn  from  his  father 
/  never 
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never  to  let  that  freedom  infringe 
upon  his  own.  Like  him,  he  will 
unite  courage  and  prudence  to  that 
cleg  tee  of  policy  necessary  for  a 
Prince,  whose  throne,  within  a  few 
years,  has  been  raised  on  the  ruins 
of  an  aristocracy  ;  and  by  pursuing 
such  conduct,  his  success  can  never 
be  doubted.  Having  studied  under 
so  excellent  a  master,  he  will  avoid 
the  indecision  which  generally 
marks  the  character  of  a  young 
Prince  entering  life  under  such  se¬ 
rious  and  difficult  circumstances. 

“  (The  above  article  was  written 
before  the  king’s  death,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  we  were  far  from  believing 
it  possible  so  atrocious  a  crime 
should  deprive  the  Prince  Royal  of 
a  protector,  so  peculiarly  necessary 
under  such  critical  circumstances. 
We  had  still  less  reason  to  believe  it 
possible,  that  beings  should  exist 
capable  of  approving  so  dreadful  a 
murder.) 

“  The  King  gives  a  supper  twice, 
and  very  frequently  thrice,  a  week. 
This  takes  place  on  opera  nights,  in 
an  apartment  belonging  to  the  the¬ 
atre,  and  at  other  times  either  in 
the  palace  or  at  Haga.  Foreigners, 
who  have  once  had  the  honour  of 
being  admitted  into  bis  society,  are 
always  invited.  His  Majesty  usu¬ 
ally  seats  himself  at  a  corner  of  the 
table  between  two  ladies 3  and  when 
at  Haga,  during  summer,  he  not 
only  invites  foreigners  to  dinner, 
but  expects  them  to  remain  there 
the  whole  of  the  day  :  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  guests  appear  either  in  full 
dress,  or  in  uniforms  the  same  as  at 
Stockholm.  According  to  etiquette, 
no  Swedes,  under  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonels,  can  be  admitted  to 
eat  with  theKing;  but  he  sometimes, 
as  a  mark  of  particular  favour,  invites 
subaltern  officers  ro  his  table.  No 
particular  ceremotfy  is  observed  at 
the  King’s  suppers,  even  when  the 


royal  family  are  present,  as  they 
frequently  are  on  opera  nights. 
The  Queen  and  Princesses  place 
themselves,  without  the  smallest  re¬ 
gard  to  precedence,  at  the  middle 
of  the  table,  arid  are  waited  upon 
by  their  pages.  Plis  Majesty’s  pages 
are  almost  all  in  the  army,  and 
Wear  the  distinctive  mark  of  their 
profession,  which  is  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  round  the  arm.  The 
first  pages  belonging  to  the  Dutchess 
of  Sudermania,  and  the  King’s  sis¬ 
ters,  are  decorated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner. 

“  The  two  Princesses  give  each  a 
supper  every  week,  at  which  all 
foreigners  who  have  once  been  in¬ 
vited  are  at  liberty  to  attend.— 
Quinize  is  played  on  these  occasions 3 
there  is  likewise  a  loto  table  where 
the  stake  is  very  low. 

(c  The  education  of  the  pages  is 
very  much  neglected 3  they  attend 
indifferently  upon  every  one  3  ex¬ 
cept  indeed  those  who  have  the 
rank  of  officers,  whose  services  are 
confined  to  his  Majesty  and  the 
Princes,  the  latter  having  no  pages 
of  their  own. 

Upon  quitting  Stockholm,  leave 
is  taken  separately  of  the  whole; 
court  j  foreigners  are  introduced  on 
this  occasion  by  their  own  mi¬ 
nisters. 

“  During  our  stay  in  this  city,  we 
were  witness  to  the  first  audience 
of  a  Prussian  Envoy,  who  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  following:  manner.—® 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  es¬ 
corted  by  domestics  in  the  royal 
livery,  went  in  one  of  the  King’s 
coaches  at  half  past  seven  in  the 
evening,  to  the  hotel,  where  the  ’ 
Prussian  Envoy  was  lodged,  The 
minister  then  got  into  the  carriage, 
with  the  Dutch  Envoy  by  Ids  side, 
and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
sat.  backwards.  The  Prussian 
Charge  cl' Aj} hires  followed  in  ano- 
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thfr  carriage,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
the  palace,  where  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  great  hall,  in  which 
his  Majesty  -lines  in  public,  and 
where  a  numerous  assembly  waited 
his  arrival  On  its  being  announced 
that  his  Majesty  was  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  new  minist-r's  credentials, 
the  doors  of  the  audience  chamber, 
a  dj  o  i  n  i  n  g  t  h e  grea  t  h  a  1 1 ,  we  re  thro  w  n 
open.  The  king  was  seated,  with 
his  hat  on,  in  a  crimson  silk  arm¬ 
chair  with  the  arms  of  Sweden 
carved  on  the  back,  in  gilt  wood. 
'1  headdress  was  in  French,  which  he 
answered  with  inexpressible  dignity, 
in  the  same  language.  Five  or  six  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  court  v-  ere 
placed  near  him.  On  the  retiring  of 
tiie  Prussian  Minister  from  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  presence,  he  was  conducted 
■successively  to  the  Prince  Royal,  and 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  young  Prince’s 
apartment,  who  pronounced  his 
discourse''  in  the  noblest  manner, 
and  with  all  the  Courage  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  a  sovereign  long  accustomed 
to  ceremonies  of  the  kind.  We 
were  the  only  spectators  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  The  Effvoy  was  then  con¬ 
ducted  back  again,  attended  by  the 
same  retinue,  and  in  the  same 
coach  :  which,  having  been  bought 
from  a  Dutch  minister,  had  ever 
since  been  pleasantly  called'  by  his 
mi  me. 

<l  No  carriages  but  those  belonging 
to  Embassadors  and  Senators  are 
admitted  into  the  court  of  the  cas¬ 
tle  :  a  most  inconvenient  circum¬ 
stance  for  every  one  else 3  the  piaz¬ 
zas  being  open  on  all  sides,  conse¬ 
quently-  a  {fording  no  manner  of 
shelter  from  the  wind. 

■f  The  palace,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  the  royal  castle,  is  situated 
in  the  city  properly  so  called,  and 
is  so  elevated  as  to  make  a  point  of 
view  from  every  quarter  of  the 
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town.  Though  not  large,  the  ar- 
chitecture  is  in  so  good  a  style,  that 
it  may  c’crtaiply  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  handsomest  modern  palaces 
iii  Europe.  According  to  the  Dutch 
Traveller,  it  is  larger  than  the  royal 
residence  at  Copenhagen,  though 
neither  so  beautiful,  nor  so  mag¬ 
nificently  furnished.  We  are  sor¬ 
ry  to  contradict  the  above  author, 
but  truth  obliges  us  to  assert, 
that  it  is  entirely  the  contrary.  It 
is  built  of  brick  faced  with  \Stone, 
with  an  Italian  roof,  begun  by 
Charles  XI.  and  completed  by 
Adolphus  Frederick.  Its  form  is 
nearly  square,  mid  the  inner  court 
is  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long, 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
wide.  There  are  seventeen  win-v. 
dows  in  front,  and  fifteen  on  the 
sides  j  the  height  is  four  stories* 
one  of  which  is  an  entresol.  The 
entrance  court  is  semicircular.  It 
h  s  twenty- three  windows  in  front. 
Ten  Doric  columns  united,  support 
an  equal  number  of  Ionic  carya¬ 
tides,  over  which  are  ten  Corinthian 
pilasters,  ascending  to  the  top  of 
the  edifice.  The  southern  side, 
where  the  theatre  is  erected,  has 
six  large  Corinthian  columns  united, 
and  crowned  with  trophies.  This 
building  has  twenty-one  windows, 
and  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  long.  The  opposite  side 
is  exactly  of  the  same  length.  The 
fourth  side,  towards  the  sea,  has 
twenty-three  windows,  and  is  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in 
length.,  It  consists  of  six  stories, 
three  of  which  are  .entresols  ;  the 
wings  have  only  three.  The  main 
body,  of  .the  building  has  nine  win¬ 
dows,  and  consists  of  only  three 
stories  with  an  entresol,  and  three 
arcades  in  the  middle.  Pilasters  of 
the  composite  order  form  the  front, 
and  two  small  Ionic  columns  sup¬ 
port  each  window  of  the  first  story. 
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The  principal  building  in  thecourt  has 
nine  arcades  with  Corinthian  pilas¬ 
ters,  and  two  small  columns  mV  the 
outside :  the  same  in  the  opposite 
buildings.  The  depth  of  the  main 
building  from  the  principal  entrance, 
and  the  two  others,  is  fifty-two 
feet;  on  the  two  other  sides  are 
arcades,  serv  ng  for  doors.  The 
building  next  the  flight  of  steps  is 
only  forty-two  feet  deep.  On  each 
side  of  this  flight  is  a  large  lion  in 
bronze.  A  small  court  before  one 
of  the  fronts  of  the  castle  serves  as 
a  terrace  of  communication  from 
one  pavilion  to  another.  This  is 
two  hundred  and  Vxty  feet,  by  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  arid  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  form  a  parterre.  A  hand¬ 
some  marble  balustrade  runs  along 
the  key,  and  ornaments  the  sides  of 
the  flight  of  steps.  The  pavilions, 
consisting  of  only  one  story,  have 
nine  windows  towards  the  court, 
and  the  same  number  towards  the 
key.  The  lower  part  of  these  pa¬ 
vilions  was  m<  ant  for  an  orangery, 
but  th°  place  is  employed  for  other 
purposes.  The  whole  is  finished 
with  arcades. 

“  The  chapel  is  very  handsome, 
and  tidily  ornamented.  It  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  feet  m  length, 
and  forty-two-  wide;  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  gallery,  with  a  marble 
st  ircase.  indeed  the  stairs  at 
Stockholm  are  in  general  beautiful, 
being  of  fine  flag  stone,  and  the 
banisters  frequently  faced  with 
tnarble. 

“  The  State  Chamber  is  oppo¬ 
site  the  chapel,  and  of  the  same  di¬ 
men  dorrs.  The  King’s  throne  is 
placed  ninety-five  ieei  from  the  en¬ 
trance,  leaving  a  space  of  thirty 
feet  behind.  T  his  throne  is  raised 
eight  steps,  and  the  hall  is  filled 
with  benches,  forming  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  as  far  as  the  door.  The  no¬ 
bles  are  placed  on  the  King’s  right 


hand,  and  the  clergy,  burgesses  and 
peasants  on  the  left.  T  his  chamber 
is  magnificent,  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  gallery,  containing  several  tri¬ 
bunes.  The  hall  for  assembling 
the  different  orders  of  knignthood 
is  adjoining,  and  beyond  two  other 
rooms,  in  which  the  senate  formerly 
met.  Ill  the  first  of  these  three 
chambers  are  four  pieces  of  tapestry, 
representing  the  battles  of  Charles 
XI.  presented  to  that  prince  by 
Lewis  XIV. 

“  The  King’s  Apartments  —His 
Majesty  receives  in  an  evening,  in  a 
largesquare  saloon,  ornamented  with 
pillars  of  gilt  wood,  in  which  are 
two  marble  statues  as  large  as  life 
by  Sergeli ;  the  one  representing 
Apollo,  the  other  Venus  Cailipvges; 
the  head  of  the  latter  copied  from 
the  Countess  Hapken,  a  celebrated 
court  beauty.  These  are  placed 
opposite  each  other,  with  glasses  be¬ 
hind  them.  A  large  and  very  hand¬ 
some  saloon  adjoining  is  furnished 
with  French  velvet,  a  profusion  of 
glasses,  and  six  busts  of  the  present 
royal  family  by  Sergeli.  A  small 
cabinet  joins  the  saloon,  and  serves 
as  a  passage  to  t he  gallery.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  antique  maible  bason,  sup¬ 
ported  by  three  lions'  paws,  which 
have  been  repaired.  Here  a  re  threean- 
tique  statues, Pescennius  Niger, Juno, 
and  that  of  a  young  man  holding  a 
swan  with  a  serpent  in  its  bill.  In 
the  •gallery  are  a  great  number  of 
very  fine  pictures;  among  others, 
two  Children  by  Ileubciis ;  the 
Judgment  of  Paris  by  Coypui ;  Ve¬ 
nus  and  Adonis  by  Le  Maine. — 
These  two  last  pictures  are  compa¬ 
nions,  and  are  so  beautiful,  that  they 
do  great  honour  to  the  French 
school.  The  four  Evangelists,  ci¬ 
ther  by  Vandyke  or  V-ilentiu  ;  very 
line ;  the  Virgin  by  Jordaeus,  tne 
colouring  rather  too  high  :  a  fine 
picture  of  Sigismund  on  herebnek 
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by  Rubens  5  Monsieur 
bought  it,  when  travelling' 
post-house,  for  a  ducat. 

Partridge,  a  finished  picture  by 
Hondecoeter.  Venus  and  Adonis 
i  by  Vandyke  5  it  is  impossible  to  see 
this  painting  without  imagining  the 
artist  began  it  for  another  subject, 
the  Adonis  resembling  a  dead 
i  Christ  carrying  to  the  Sepulchre, 
i  and  the  head  of  Venus  being  like 
Le  Brim’s  Magdalen.  A  variety  of 
pretty  Flemish  pictures,  gome  of 
them  by  Wovenna  s.  A  St.  Jerome 
by  Vandyke :  this  picture  had  been 
much  injured,  but  has  been  re¬ 
touched.  Ulysses  and  Ajax  per¬ 
suading  Achilles  to  defend  the 
Greeks,  finely  painted  by  Lairesse. 
A  Philosopher  holding  a  book,  a  va¬ 
luable  little  picture  by  Rembrandt, 
the  light,  finely  thrown  in.  A 
Butcher  ripping  up  an  ox  by  Te¬ 
niers,  a  subject  frequently  treated 
by  that  arl&t.  A  picture  of  the 
Grand  Pensioner  de  Witt,  supposed 
to  be  by  Vandyke.  Rubens  s  Fa¬ 
mily  by  Vandyke,  a  most  valuable 
picture.  Some  well  painted  birds 
by  Vanacbt,  1G64.  An  Old  Wo¬ 
man  by  Rembrandt.  A  Mercury, 
supposed  to  be  a  Rubens;  this  was 
purchased  at  the  custom-house  at 
Antwerp.  A  tine  picture  of  Game¬ 
sters.  Vandyke’s  school ; 
are  thought  to  represent 
of  Charles  [.  Mercury  and 
by  Simon  de  Pesaro.  Mat i us  Sce- 
vola  by  Poussin  :  this  small  picture 
is  unfortunately  mudh  injured.  Su¬ 
sanna,  painted  on  wood,  by  Rubens. 
Birth  of  Erichthonius,  a  sketch,  by 
Rubens.  A  Virgin  by  Vouei  :  en¬ 
gravings  have  been  taken  of  this 
picture  Two  beantit ul  landscapes 
by  Berghem.  A  Virgin,  supposed 
to  be  bv  Holbein.  A  Child,  thought 
to  be  Titian,,  a  little  injured.  4  Ren¬ 
der  unto  Caesar,  &c.’  a  fine  picture 
by  Banfrane  3  the  colours  are  faded 


gallery  also  contains  thirteen  an¬ 
tique  marble  statues  :  the  most  va¬ 
luable  is  that  of  Endyrnion,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room:  nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  beautiful ;  it  is 
indeed  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
antiquity  now  in  existence.  He  is 
represented  reposing  at  length;  one 
leg  end  arm  have  been  repaired, 
but  not  in  the  best  manner.  This 
magnificent  antique  was  purchased 
by  his  Majesty  at  Ro  ne,  in  )784* 
and  cost,  only  two  thousand  ducats. 
The  pope  would  certainly  never 
have  consented  to  its  being  taken 
from  Rome,  had  he  not  wished  to 
oblige  the  King,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  bought  the  nine  Muses,  and 
three  other  statues,  for  three  thou¬ 
sand  ducats.  The  Muses  are  not  all 
equally  fine,  nor  are  they  indeed  in 
the  first  style  of  antiques,  but  they 
are  still  very  valuable  to  those  who 
study  sculpture,  every  one  of  them 
being  distinguished  for  some  parti¬ 
cular  beauty.  This  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Swedes,  who  have 
no  other  opportunity  than  what  the 
King’s  palace  affords  them  of  see¬ 
ing  either  Greek  or  Roman  antiques. 

A  The  drapery  of  these  statues  is 
.  Polyhymnia  and 
particularly  fine: 
Euterre,  Erato,  Clio,  and  Urania, 
good  ;  Melpomene  arid  Thalia,  but 
very  moderate;  and  Calliope  the 
worst  amongst  them.  There  are 
several  more  pictures  in  the  gallery, 
which  have  been  much  approved  by 
different  journalists,  particularly 
the  three  Graces,  and  the  marriage 
of  Amphytrite,  said  to  be  by  Rubens; 
but'  we  did  not  mention  them  as 
such :  having  reason  to  believe-, 
from  the  testimony  of  Swedes, 
whose  partiality  to  their  country 
would  have  induced  them  to  speak, 
in  their  favour,  that  they  were  only 
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painted  by  the  pupils  of  that  great 
master.  There  is  a  s  j  a  tile  of 'Apollo 
'Cyiharoede,  which,  having  lost  the 
head,  was  long  thought  to  represent 
a  woman,  and  as  such  was  engiaved 
by  Cavticeppi.  The  pope,,  having 
procured  the  .same  statue  in  a  per¬ 
fect  state,  having  all  the  same  at¬ 
tributes  as  the  one  at  Stockholm, 
found  out  the  mistake,  which  arose 
from  the  costume  being  that  of  a 
female.  An  antique  Priestess  ;  and 
a  Fawn  repcsiag ;  the  latter,  by 
Sergeil,  is  small,  but  the  body  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  :  it  may  with  truth 
be  regarded  as  the  master-piece  of 
that  superior  artist.  A  closet,  or 
passage-room  adjoining  the  gallery, 
contains  two  FaUns  carrying  vessels 
filled  with  W  ine,  and  a  Woman 
holding  a  Cup.  There  are  several 
pictures  in  the  saloon.— Achilles 
discovered  amongst  the  Daughters 
of  L.ycomedes  y  a  pleasing  picture, 
supposed  to  be  by  Wanderverff. 
The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by 
the  younger  Tiepolo.  Its  compa¬ 
nion,  the  Birth  of  Christ,  by  the 
same  band.  The  Triumph  of  Am- 
phytrite,  attributed  to  Rubens,  but 
believed  to  be  by  his  pupil  Diepen- 
beek.  (We  have  alreadv  taken 
notice  of  this  picture.)  A  Madona, 
supposed  to  be  by  Corregio.  Zisga’s 
Conspiracy,  in  Rembrandt’s  manner, 
and  certainly  of  his  school.  A  fine 
portrait  of  Cromwell,  in  high  pre¬ 
servation.  A  Woman’s  Head  by 
Parmesan.  The  Head  of  Christ  by 
Albert  Durer :  the  red  too  predo¬ 
minant  — A  picture  by  Ruoens,  sub¬ 
ject  Silenns  j  the  painter  has  allowed 
himself  some  liberties  in  the  com¬ 
position  not  very  decent.  The 
painting  has  been  much  injured, 
but  eng!  avings  have  been  taken  from 
it,  which  may  be  seen  in  different 
collections.  There  are  several  more 
pictures  in  this  room,  with  some 
statues  and  busts,  A  small  statue 


of  a  Drunken  Siienus.  Achiilm, 
when  a  Child,  which  has  been  re¬ 
paired.  Two  small  antique  Muses. 
Marble  columns,  representing 
Trunks  ot  Trees.  Two  are  carved 
with  Dogs’  Tongues,  and  one  chan¬ 
nelled,  with  a  Basket  tor  a  Chapi¬ 
ter.  Two  Hippogryphs.  A  little 
antique  female  goat  in  a  good  style. 
A  large  Horn  of  Plenty,  carved  and 
terminated  by  a  Boar’s  Head  5  the 
whole  placed  upon  different  pieces 
of  antic  ye  sculpture  amassed  toge- 
trier,  which  has  a  good  effect.  Two 
stumps  of  granite  columns  ;  on  one 
is  a  sepulchral  urn,  cr  ‘a. her  a  vase 
carved  with  figures  of  children  and 
birds,  not  ill  executed,  and  on  the 
other  a  piece  of  porphyry  in  the 
form  of  a  bucket.  Another  saloon 
contains  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  in 
the  Vandyke  style..  Four  well- 
painted  heads  by  Nogan.  The 
Crowning  with  Thorns,  a  large  pic¬ 
ture,  taken  from  a  church,  the 
painter  unknown;  some  parts  finely 
executed.  A  sepulchral  urn  in 
Compartments,  supported  by  four 
Lions’  Paws  of  different  sorts  of 
marble.  A  large  Sepulchral  Vase, 
the  cover  ot  another  kind  of  marble, 
with  the  representation  of  a  Young 
Lion  devouring  a  Bull.  An  antique 
Marble  Seat.  Two  small  Termini 
with  Hermaphrodites.  A  small 
Statue  ot  Paris  on  one  knee  before 
the  Apple.  A  large  Vase  of  mo¬ 
dern  granite,  unfortunately  broken. 
A  fine  antique  Vase  with  handles  of 
a  beautiful  shape  and  in  good  pre¬ 
servation.  The  tabes  and  chimney- 
pieces  of  these  apartments  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  variety  of  vases,  busts 
and  bronzes,  some  of  which  are  an¬ 
tiques,  and  others  only  copies.  In 
one  room  there  is  a  very  great  col¬ 
lection  of  large  earthen  ware  dishes, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ra¬ 
phael’s  Ware:  likewise  vases  of 
Swedish  Porphyry  of  beautiful  forms 

and 
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sand  exquisite  workmanship;  some 
i  busts,  and  a  small  statue  of  the  God 
Pan.  All  the  apartments  on  this 
floor  are  magnificent.  At  one  end 
is  an  eating-room  ot  a  good  size,  in¬ 
ferior  in  beauty  to  the  rest.  There 
is  a  small  theatre  adjoining,  in  which 
French  plays  were  formerly  perform¬ 
ed;  but  now  it  is  used  as  a  njustc- 
raom,  where  we  heard  a  woman 
sing,  who  must  have  been  nearly 
sixty  years  old,  having  sang  at  the 
coronation  of  Adolphus  Frederick. 
Her  method  of  singing  was  excel¬ 
lent,  much  superior  to  any  thing 
Kve  had  heard  at  the  opera  during 
four  stay  in  Sweden. 

<l  A  small  passage  leads  from  the 

I  square  saloon  to  the  King's  bed¬ 
chamber,  in  which  is  a  bust  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Brionne,  a  great  beauty  of 
| the  house  of  Lorraine.  This  eham- 
jber  joins  a  small  room,  containing 
(portraits  of  Lewis  XVI.  and  his 
Queen,  drawn  with  a  pen  ;  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Woman  in  Mourning,  and 
i another  of  Baron  Armfelt  in  Ar- 
fmour  by  Vertmullcr,  a  Swede,  who 
(has  been  received  into  the  Academy 
fin  France.  From  thence  weascenJ- 
ied  a  very  narrow  staircase,  into  a 
ismall  room  in  the  entresol,  which  is 
'ornamented  with  much  taste.  The 
", drawings  are  by  Masrellier,  and 
(there  are  several  bronzes  in  the  an¬ 
tique  manner,  very  yiell  disposed  in 
Ismail  niches.  Through  this  room 
i  we  passed  to  what  the  King  terms 
Shis  divan,  which  is  very  small,  but 
^extremely  richly  furnhhed  in  the 
(Turkish  style,  and  ornamented  by 
?  two  lamps  in  the  best  taste  ;  these 
■are  placed  upon  tripods  sufficiently 
thigh  to  rest  upon.  Nothing  can  be 
(more  beautiful  than  the  divan  when 
i  lighted.  On  entering  the  small  a  part¬ 
urients,  we  complied  with  the  usual 
3 etiquette  of  taking  off  our  swords. 

“  The  second  story  consists  of  a 
.variety  of  apartments,  in  one  of 
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which  his  Majesty  holds  his  levee 
four  times  a  week,  at  eleven  or 
twelve  o’clock.  The  same  etiquette 
as  at  Versailles  is  observed  at  the 
Gr ancles  ct  petites  Entries.  The 
court,  is  held  every  other  Sunday,  in 
a  very  long  gallery  adjoining  ;  next 
to  which  is  a  saloon  for  play.  The 
great  gallery  communicates  with  the 
Queen’s  apartments,  and  the  wait¬ 
ing-room  for  the  courtiers  attendant 
at  the  King’s  levee  leads  to  the  coun¬ 
cil-chamber,  in  which  is  a  variety 
of  pictures. — A  large  and  very  fine 
one  by  Lai  .  esse,  representing  Achil¬ 
les  at  the  very  moment  his  sex  is 
discovered  at  the  court  of  Lycorne- 
des ;  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
in  one  fine  large  picture,  by  Rubens; 
Susanna  and  the  two  Elders,  by  the 
same  master— this  last  is  very  fine, 
in  good  preservation,  and  a  strong 
imitation  of  nature ;  Darius’s  Fa¬ 
mily  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  by 
Trevisani,  one  of  his  best  pictures ; 
Portraits  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and 
Charles  XII. ;  a  fine  Portrait  of 
Queen  Christina,  bv  Beck  ;  a  Bust 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus;  the  Prince 
Royal,  by  Sergei,  with  a  Child  at 
full  length,  entwining  a  garland 
around  the  bust;  a  bronze  Bust  of 
Charles  XII.  by  the  younger  Bou- 
chardon.  Masrellier  shewed  us  a 
plan  for  enlarging  the  council-cham¬ 
ber,  by  joining  it  to  the  next  room, 
in  which  is  a  picture  by  Gagnerot  of 
the  Pope,  accompanying  Gustavus 
III.  to  the  Museum 

“  A  Royal  Museum  is  in  con¬ 
templation,  which  is  to  be  composed 
of  the  great  collection  made  by  the 
celebrated  Nicodemus  Tessin,  to 
whom  Stockholm  is  mcHbidd  for  its 
finest  buildings;  together  with,  that 
of  his  son  Charles  Gustavus,  whose 
reputation  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a 
connoisseur  in  the  tine  arts,  is  equally 
great.  To  which  will  be.  added,  the 
collection  of  Queen  Louisa  Ulrica, 

the 
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the  estimable  sister  of  the  great  Fre¬ 
derick:  and  that  of  Gustavus  III. 
the  first  monarch  who  travelled  with 
a  view  of  patronizing  the  arts, which, 
indeed,  formed  the  principal  pleasute 
of  his  existence.  The  museum  is  to 
contain  all  the  antique  marbles  hi¬ 
therto  brought  to  Sweden,  w’bich 
will  compose  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  collections  to  be  seen  but  of 
Italy.  Kndymion,  Apollo,  and  the 
nine  Muses,  will  be,  in  point  of 
sculpture,  its  most  shining  orna¬ 
ments.  It  is  also  to  contain  pictures 
and  drawings  by  the  first  masters, 
of  which  thirteen  volumes  are  al¬ 
ready  collected  ;  engravings,  almost 
all  proof,  and  the  finest  of  the  kind; 
Etruscan  vases ;  bronzes  j  medals ; 
antique  and  modern  coins,  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  twenty  thousand,  be¬ 
ing  composed  of  three  very  valuable 
collections,  &e.  &c. 

“  From  the  idea  we  have  given  of 
the  plan,  a  favourable  opinion  must 
naturally  be  formed  of  this  museum. 
]VI.  de  Fredenheim  is  to  have  the  di¬ 
rection  of  this  institution,  as  being 
intendanl  of  all  his  Majesty’s  differ¬ 
ent  collections  relative  to  the  arts. 
This  choice  is  very  flattering,  and 
must  be  universally  approved,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
havefbe  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

“  There  are  four  theatres  at  Stock¬ 
holm.  The  grand  Swedish  opera  on 
Mondays,  and  sometimes  on  Thurs¬ 
days,  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
performers.  Air.  Kasten  has  a  fine 
voice,  but  his  style  of  singing  wants 
great  improvement;  his  person,  how¬ 
ever,  and  his  manner  pf  acting,  is 
good  and  gentlemanlike.  Madame 
Muller  has  great  talents,  though  we 
thought  her  Danish  accent  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  :  her  husband  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  performer  on  the  violin.  The 
ballets  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
Frenchman,  and  are  very  good.  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Bas'si,wlio  first  appeared  at 


I^ris,  was  the  principal  dancer  whilst 
we  were  at  Stockholm,  but  she  has 
since  quitted  that  city.  The  dresses 
are  extremely  rich,  and  the  different 
costumes  most  exactly  observed.  In¬ 
deed,  the  decorations  and  machinery: 
are  equal,  in  every  respect,  to  those 
of  the  first  theatres  in  Europe.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  stay  of  five  months,  we  at¬ 
tended  this  theatre  two  or  three  and 
twenty  times,  and  saw  nine  different 
operas;  three  of  which  were  on  na¬ 
tional  subjects.  Gustavus  Vasa  is  ! 
particularly  fine,  and  the  decora¬ 
tions  in  the  first  act,  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  court  of  Christiern,  are 
both  beautiful  and  magnificent.  The ; 
subject  is  extremely  interesting  to 
the  nation,  and  has  been  treated  by 
the  person  of  all  others  the  most  ca¬ 
pable  of  feeling  and  esteeming  the 
great  qualities  of  that  Prince.  The 
music  of  Naurriann  is  in  general, 
fine  ;  but  our  ignorance  of  tlw  lan-  • 
guage  made  it  impossible,  to  judge 
of  the  poetry,  which  has  the  reput  a-  • 
tion  of  being  good.  The  decorations  ; 
of  Electra  are  superb.  They  arc  * 
also  very  rich,  and  in  a  new  style  in 
Thetis  and  Peleus,  an  old  opera, . 
with  but  very  indifferent  music, . 
though  composed  by  an  Italian. . 
This  opera  is  remarkable,  from  its 
having  been  rehearsed  at  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  177 2,  when  the  King  re¬ 
mained  at  the  theatre  till  eleven  at 
night,  and  appeared  so  calm,  and  so 
attentive  to  the  opera,  that  even 
♦  hose'  who  had  some  idea  of  the  plan 
in  agitation,  could  not  possibly  sus¬ 
pect  it  would  be  put  in  execution 
bn  the  following  day.  The  price 
of  admittance  is  thirty-two  skcllings 
for  the  best  places ;  but  those  who 
have  not  seats  in  a  box  generally  go 
into  the  amphitheatre.  Foreigners 
of  distinction  usually  sit  with  their 
respective  ministers  ;  indeed,  they 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  being 
admitted  into  any  other  box.  The 

King, 
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King,  as  has  been  already  mention¬ 
ed,  sups  during  winter  at  the  Opera 
House  :  the  party  is  always  large, 
and  all  foreigners  known  to  him  are 
invited.  His  apartment  is  very 
handsome,  and  contains  a  large  pic¬ 
ture  by  Despres,  representing  the 
Emperor  Joseph  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  in  St,  Peter’s  church,  and 
the  Pope  officiating  in  his  sacred 
office.  Several  of  the  faces  are  por¬ 
traits,  and  extremely  like. 

This  theatre  is  very  handsome, 
and  the  stage  large,  forming  alto¬ 
gether  an  agreeable  101/p  doeil.  It 
occupies  one  side  of  the  North- 
square,  and  is  a  fine  building,  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  same  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  as  the  opposite  Palace  of  the 
Princess  Sophia  Albertina,  who  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Royal  Family 
who  does  not  reside  in  the  castle. 
The  chapiters  of  the  pillars  in  front 
are  iron,  cast  at  Aspiand’s  manu¬ 
factory.  Granite  columns  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  vestibule;  these  are 
polished  near  the  north  bridge. 

“  The  French  theatre  is  very  much 
in  the  style  of  our  provincial  ones ; 
but  it  is  certainly  very  pleasant  to 
Frenchmen  to  be  amused  by  the 
performance  of  their  countrymen  at 
such  a  distance  from  their  native 
soil,  and  nearly  at  the  extremity  of 

the  northern  regions.  M - was 

for  a  great  length  of  time  the  prin¬ 
cipal  performer  on  this  stage ;  and 
such  was  the  King’s  goodness,  that 
it  appears  extraordinary  he  should 
have  quitted  Stockholm :  but  the 
conduct  of  this  man  is  a  proof,  that 
great  talents  and  sound  understand¬ 
ing  are  sometimes  joined  to  a  bad 
heart  and  the  blackest  ingratitude. 
His  behaviour  to  bis  Majesty,  and 
his  manner  of  quitting  Sweden,  to 
perform  on  a  fifth -rate  theatre  at 
Paris,  ought  to,  and  indeed  would, 
have  ruined  any  other  than  such  a 
favourite  of  the  public. 


Liar] 

“  This  theatre  was  of  wood,  both 
shabby  and  inconvenient,  and  was 
pulled  down  in  1792.  French  plays 
were  performed  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  Swedish  ones  the  rest 
of  the  week.  The  latter  have  been 
brought  to  some  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  a  short  time,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  King  interesting  himself 
particularly  on  the  occasion.  The 
dresses  are  very  rich,  and  exactly 
characteristic.  Roth  tragedies  and 
comedies  are  performed,  and  the  ad¬ 
mittance  is  the  same  as  to  the  French 
plays,-  twenty-four'  skellings  the  best 
plays.  French  plays  have  ceased  to 
be  performed  since  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Gustavus  III. 

“  Farces  and  comic  operas  are 
acted  in  a  fourth  theatre,  very  much 
in  the  style  of  the  Boulevards  at 
Paris,  and  Sadler's  Wells  near  Lou¬ 
don. 

“  Operas  are  only  performed  once 
a  fortnight  during  summer :  the  ge^ 
nerality  of  people  of  fashion  being 
in  the  country,  the  want  of  that 
amusement  is  not  felt. 

“  A  masked  ball  was  given  at  the 
Opera-house  every  Friday,  during 
the  carnival,  which  we  passed  at 
Stockholm.  A  ticket  costs  only 
twenty-four  skellings,  and  no  one 
is  admitted  without  a  domino,  or 
some  other  masouerade  habit :  those, 
indeed,  who  go  into  the  upper  boxes, 
mayoress  as  they  please;  but  though 
the  view  of  the  company  below  is 
very  agreeable,  it  is  so  accompanied 
by  dust,  and  unpleasant  fpnells,  that 
people  of  fashion  seldom  go  thither. 
The  King  constantly  attends  the 
masked  balls;  bat  though  he  ^"pre¬ 
sently.  known,  he  enjoys  the  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  and  loving  to  make  use  of 
the  liberty  allowed  in  a  mask,  is 
never  offended  at  being  answered 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  wardrobe  of  the  Opera- 
house  is  very  rich,  and  there  is  no 
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theatre  where  the  actors,  dancers, 
&c,  are  more  handsomely  dressed. 
The  same  characters  which  are 
dressed  in  stuff  at  Paris,  are  here 
attired  in  silk.  The  orchestra  is 
composed  of  more  than  forty  mu¬ 
sicians,  who  are  tolerably  good  per¬ 
formers  5  and  independently  of  these, 
nearly  two  hundred  people,  such  as 
actors,  chorusses  and  dancers,  be¬ 
long  to  this  theatre :  the  dancing 
department  alone  consists  of  nine¬ 
ty,  including  those  who  make  the 
dresses,  and  who  appear  on  the  stage 
on  particular  occasions.  Eighty 
tailors  are  employed  for  this  spec¬ 
tacle. 

“  The  Abbe  Vogler  generally  led 
the  orchestra  at  the  Onera-house. 

i 

He  has  great  talents,  and  is,  a  very 
good  musician,  but  is  more  original 
than  it  is  possible  to  express*  he  is, 
indeed,  something  in  the  style  of  a 
mountebank,  as  the  following  fact 
will  sufficiently  prove.  We  vyere 
present  at  what  he  called  a  concert, 
though  he  was  the  only  performer 
on  the  organ  in  the  German  church  : 
in  the  printed  bills  issued  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  he  announced  The  Love  of  a 
People  for  a  good  King,  which  he 
pretended  to  make  us  understand 
from  the  sounds  lie  drew  from  the 
organ. 

“  The  Opera-house  was  began  in 
177G,  and  finished  in  1782.  The 
building  is  square,  two  hundred  and 
ten  Swedish  feet  long,  a  hundred 


and  fifty  wide,  and  fifty-seven  high. 
The  faipide  or  front  is  ornamented 
by  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters* 
the  theatre  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  with  apartments  on  each 
side :  the  interior  of  the  Opera- 
house  is  311  imperfect  ellipsis,  fifty- 
six  feet  in  length,  and  forty-eight 
wide,  containing  four  rows  of  boxes, 
twenty-one  in  each.  The  outline  of 
the  theatre  is  eigbty-iwo  feet  deep, 
and  the  same  number  wide. 

The  sides  of  the  theatre  are 
compost’d  of  an  apartment  for  the 
King-  one  for  the  manager,  and 
another  for  the  register.  Two  with- 
drawing-rooms,  -wardrobes,  twenty- 
four  dressing-rooms  for  the  perform¬ 
ers,  a  workshop  for  the  painter,  an¬ 
other  for  the  carpenter,  two  coffee- 
houses,  and  a  tavern. 

“  The  whole  expense  of  this  thea¬ 
tre  amounted  toahundred  and  eighty 
thousand  bank  crowns  (about  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  French  Jivrcs,  or  forty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  sterling).  The  machinery, 
furniture  of  the.  King’s  apartments, 
and  the  decorations  of  the  first  opera, 
are  included  in  that  sum. 

f‘  Another  theatre  was  begun  in 
1/92,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
French  play-house*  the  taking  down 
of  which  opened  a  fine  view  to  the 
square  before  the  castle.  The  new 
theatre  is  to  be  in  the  old  arsenal 
near  St.  James’s.” 


Romantic  Situation  of  the  City  of  Ronda, 
[From  Ms.  Jacob’s  Travels  in  Spain.] 


**  ripH  I S  city  contains  about 
twenty  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  are  a  hardy  race  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  have  much  the  appearance 


of  the  natives  of  the  nortli  of  Eu¬ 
rope:  the  complexion  of  many  of 
them  approaches  almost  to  ruddy, 
but  with  those  peculiarly  expressive 

features. 
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i  features,  which  disting  i  .h  the  mid- 
adle  and  lower  classes  in  Andalusia. 
The  fertile  fields  and  productive 
i  gardens  which  -ur  round  Ronda,  af- 
i  ford  to  its  oeople  abundant  means 
of  subsisten'-e ;  besides  wine,  oil, 
i  and  corn,  which  they  enjoy  in  com- 
i  raon  with  other  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  they  lnve  a  profusion  ot  all 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  our 
more  northern  climate  :  the  apples 
and  pears  with  which  the  trees  are 
;  loaded,  equal  or  excel  in  flavour 
tho^e  of  our  own  country  5  and  the 
cities  of  Cadis  and  Seville,  whi  e 
they  are  supplied  with  oranges,  le¬ 
mons,  grapes,  and  pomegranates, 
from  their  more  immediate  vicinity, 
are  furnished  from  this  quarter  with 
the  vegetable  luxuries  of  northern 
Europe. 

“  The  plains  in  this  district  abound 
with  cattle,  and  the  hills  with  game 
of  all  kinds;  the  roebuck  and  fal¬ 
low  deer  are  found  on  the  sides  of 
(the  mountains,  and  the  wild  boar  is 
I  common  among  the  wood.v  Wolves 
3  are  very  numerous  on  these  moan- 
I  tains,  and  are  sometimes  so  fierce, 
las  so  attack  horses  or  mules,  while 
the  riders  are  on  their  hacks,  but 
I  they  are  alarmed  at  tire-arms  ;  and, 

!  as  I  have  before  remarked,  a  pea- 
S  sant  never  goes  from  home  without 
;  carrying  a  gun. 

About  a  league  south-east  from 
I  the  city  is  the  highest  of  the  moun- 
i  tains,  which  is  called  Cresta  de  Gallo 
(the  Cock’s  Comb),  which  has  a 
very  singular  appearance,  and  is  fre- 
1  quently  the  first  land  seen  by  na- 
!  vigators  on  approaching  Cadiz  :  it 
consists  of  two  ridges,  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  joined  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  one  is  quite  red,  and  though 
it  is.  rather  the  highest,  the  snow 
never  lies  on  it  3  the  other  is  white, 
and  its  top  is  always  covered  with 
snow,  so  that  when  in  summer  it  is 
scarce  in  other  parts,  a  never-failing 
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supply  maybe  obtained  from  it.  No 
trees  grow  on  the  white  ridge,  ex¬ 
cept  oak  or  cork,  and  oa  t;,e  red 
ridge  none  but  pines.  The  former 
contains  iron  ore  in  great  abund¬ 
ance,  and  the  latter  almost  every 
mineral  except  iron.  The  waters 
which  issue  from  the  white  rid-  e 

O 

are  chalybeate,^  or  vitriolic  :  and 
those  from,  the  red,  sulphureous  or 
alkaline. 

“  A  mine  of  black  lead  ( wolyh - 
clenaj  in  these  mountains  was  for- 
merly  worked,  but  within  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  been  totally 
neglected.  1 'in  was  also  found  here, 
but  the  manufactory  for  tinning 
iron  plates  having  been  so  ill  con¬ 
ducted  as  to  make  the  plates  cost 
more  than  those  brought  from  Eng- 
land,  both  the  mine  and  the  manu¬ 
factory  have  been  suffered  to  decay, 
t  he  great  quantity  of  iron  ore  in 
these  mountains,  where  it  is  found 
in  small  balls,  not  much  larger  than 
shot,  i  he  plenty  of  excellent  fuel, 
and  the  red  earth  of  the  soil,  which, 
by  its  resistance  to  fire’,  makes  very 
good  furnaces,  have  induced  several 
attempts  to  establish  iron  founderies, 
but  none  of  them,  have  hitherto  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  projectors  have  de¬ 
sisted  after  considerable  losses.  One 
nobleman,  the  Count  de  Pilar  (fa¬ 
ther  to  that  gentleman  I  met  on 
Cbristmas-day  at  Chidana),  expend¬ 
ed  on  one  of  these  founderies  nearly 
seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  was 
at  last  forced  to  abandon  an  under¬ 
taking  by  which  he  was  almost  re¬ 
duced  to  ruin. 

“  The  most  abundant  of  all  the 
mineral  productions  in  these  moun¬ 
tains  is  the  amianthus,  or  asbestos, 
from  which  the  fossil  cloth  was 
made  by  the  ancients,  which,  as  it 
resisted  the  power  of  tire,  was  used 
to  envelope  the  bodies  of  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  and  preserve  their 
ashes  entire.  Pliny  describes  it — 

invent  u 
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inventu  ra/rum  te.xtu,  difficiUimurn, 
and  says  he  has  seen  napkins  of  it, 
which*,  being  tiken  from  table  after 
a  feast,  were  thrown  into  the  tire, 
and  were  better  scoured  by  burning, 
than  those  made  of  other  substances 
were  by  washing.  And  it  is  related 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
that  he  had  a  complete  service  of 
linen  made  from  this  substance,  and 
surprised  the  ladies  of  his  court, 
who  were  unacquainted  with  its 
peculiar  property,  by  ordering  them 
all  to  be  thrown  into  the  tire  by 
way  of  cleaning  them.  The  ami¬ 
anthus  is  so  very  abundant,  that  I 
have  been  assured  there  are  large 
rocks  entirely  composed  of  it  in 
these  rrsbUntams  y  it  is,  however, 
a  matter  more  of  curiosity  than  of 
benefit,  and  if  the  art  of  spinning 
it  be  now  lost,  it  is  only  because  it 
is  an  art  not  worth  retaining.  Se- 
veral  attempts  to  convert  it  into 
cloth  were  made  in  Italy,  about  an 
hundred  years  ago,  and  with  such 
success,  that  Ciampini.  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  published  in  florae  in  loyp,  de¬ 
scribes  the  process  for  making  both 
cloth  and  paper  of  it  Paper  of  an 
incombustible  substance  is  certainly 
a  desideratum;  but  unless  an  ink 
could  be  discovered  equally  durable, 
it  would  prove  of  little  service.  The 
specimens  I  have  met  with  in  this 
place  are  soft  and  flexible,  and  the 
fibres  from  three  to  five  inches  in 
length.  Wh  n  it  is  burnt,  it  does 
not  appear  to  diminish  in  bulk,  but 
it  loses  part  of  its  weight  every  time 
that  it  is  set  on  fire. 

“  Mines  of  lead  (plumbago)  were 
formerly  worked  about  halt  a  league 
from  this  city,  and  also  a  mine  of 
silver,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
opened  by  the  Phoenicians :  these 
mines;  however,  like  those  of  iron, 
tin,  and  black  lead,  are  now  totally 
neglected. 

“  Among  the  Tarious  things  which 


have  attracted  my  attention  in  Spain, 
none  have  excited  so  much  admira-. 
tion  as  the  singular  situation  of  this 
city,  the  river  Guudiaro  which  en¬ 
circles  it,  and  the  bridges  which 
connect  it  with  its  suburbs.  It  is 
placed  on  a  rock,  with  cliffs,  either 
perpendicular  and  abrupt  towards 
the  river,  or  with  broken  craggs, 
whose  jutting  prominences,  having 
a  little  soil,  have  been  planted  with 
orange  and  fig  trees.  A  fissure  in 
this  rock,  of  great  depth,  surrounds 
the  city  on  three  sides,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fissure  the  river  rushes  • 
along  with  impetuous  rapidity.  Two 
bridges  are  constructed  over  the  fis¬ 
sure;  the  first  is  a  single  arch,  rest-- 
ing  on  the  rocks  on  the  two  sides, . 
the  height  of  which  from  the  water: 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
river  descends  from  this  to  the  se¬ 
cond  bridge,  whi’st  the  rocks  on 
each  side  as  rapidly  increase  in  t 
height, y  so  that  from  this  second  i 
bridge  to  the  water,  there  is  the 
astonishing  height  of  two  hundred  l 
and  eighty  feet.  The  highest  tower 
in  Spain,  the  Giralda  in  Seville,  or 
the  Monument  near  London  Bridge, 
if  they  were  placed  on  t  tie  water, 
might  stand  under  this  stupendous 
arch,  without  their  tops  reaching 
to  it. 

<f  The  mode  of  constructing  this 
bridge  is  no  less  surprising  than  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
its  extraordinary  elevation  ;  it  is  a 
single  arch  of  one  luinu red  and  ten 
feet  in  diameter  ;  it  is  supported  by 
solid  pillars  .-of  masonry,  built  from 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  about  fif¬ 
teen  feet  in  thickness,  which  are 
fixed  into  the  solid  rock  on  both 
sides,  and  on  which  the  ends  of  the 
arch  rest;  other  pillars  are  built  to 
support  these  principal  ones,  which 
are  connected  with  them  by  other 
small  arches.  But  as  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  such  an  edifice,  I  must 
.  .  .  .  ....  ,  i refer 
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cfer  to  the  sketch  I  have  made  of 

“  A  bridge  was  built  on  this  spot 
n  1/35,  but  the  key-stcme  not  hav- 
ng  been  properly  secured,  it  fell 
(own  in  17 11,  by  which  fifty  per- 
ionsweie  kilted.  The  present  bridge 
vas  finished  in  1 7/4,  by  Don  Joseph 
Martin  Aldehut-la,  a  celebrated  ar¬ 
chitect  of  Malaga  ;  and  appears  so 
well  constructed,  as  to  bid  defiance 
almost  to  time  itself  :  it  seenrs  an 
I  erection 

j  Quod  non  imber  edax;  non  aquilo  impotens 
i'osiit  diruere,  aut  innurnerabilis 
Anridrum  series  et  fug  £  temporum. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  it:  from  below  it 
appears  suspended  in  the  air 5  and 
when  upon  the  bridge,  the  river  be¬ 
neath  appears  no  longer  a  mighty 
torrent,  but  resembles  a  rippling 
brook,  vl  hen  standing  on  thebridge, 
the  optical  delusion  is  very  singular  : 
the  torrent  of  water  appears  to  run 
up  a  hill  towards  the  bridge,  and  the 
same  phenomenon  takes  place  when 
viewed  in  either  direction. 

e<  One  of  the  streets  of  the  city  is 
built  almost  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  stairs  are  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  which  lead  to 
nooks  in  the  lower  precipices,  in 
which,  though  there  is  very  little 
soil,  gardens  have  been  formed, 
where  tig  and  orange  trees  grow 
with  considerable  luxuriance,  and 
greatly  conti ibute  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery.  From  the  situation  of 
Honda  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  water 
is  scarce,  and  stairs  are  constructed 
down  to  the  river,  by  which  means 
the  inhabitants  are  supplied.  We 
descended  by  one  flight  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  steps,  and  at  the 
bottom  found  a  fine  spring,  in  a 
large  cave,  which,  after  turning  a 
mill  at  its  source,  contributes  to 
increase  the  waters  of  the  Guadiaro, 


From  this  spot,  our  view  of  the  lofty 
bridge  was  most  striking  and  im¬ 
pressive,  and  the  houses  and  churches 
of  the  city,  impending  over  our 
heads  on  both  banks,  had  a  most 
sublime  effect.  Beyond  the  bridge, 
the  river  takes  a  turn  to  the  right, 
and  passes  under  the  Alameyda, 
from  which  the  precipice  of  five 
hundred  feet  is  very  bold  and  abrupt, 
though  interspersed  with  jutting 
prominences,  covered  with  shrubs 
and  trees.  The  Alameyda  of  this 
city  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  pub¬ 
lic  walk  I  have  seen  in  Spain:  the 
paths  are  paved  with  marble  ;  the 
parterres  are  hi  led  with  ever-greens; 
and  over  the  paths,  vines  are  trained 
on  trelisses,  which,  in  the  warmest 
weather,  atford  a  grateful  shade. 

“  vSoon  after  the  Guadiaro  quits 
the  rocks  of  Honda,  it  receives  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Guadalevi, 
the  Coin  bras,  and  the  Alcobacen, 
and  passes  over  the  plain  with  this 
increase  of  water,  till,  at  one  league 
distant,  it  is  precipitated  over  some 
lofty  rocks,  making  a  cascade  of 
striking  beauty,  and  is  at  length  re-, 
ceived  into  a  cavern,  where  it  is  lOvSt 
to  the  sig lit.  The  entrance  to  the 
cavern,  which  is  called  Cueva  del 
Gato,  is  very  lofty  ;  and  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  those  who  had  explored 
it,  that,  after  advancing  about  a  mile, 
it  extends  itself  into  a  large  lake,  on 
the  banks  of  which  are  ruins  of  an 
ancient  edifice:  that  beyond  the  lake, 
which  is  of  unfathomable  depth,  the 
passage  made  by  the  water  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  farther  discovery; 
and  that,  sometimes,  the  difficulty 
of  discharging  all  the  water  by  this 
aperture  causes  the  lake  to  rise  al¬ 
most  to  the  roof.  The  termination 
of  this  cave  is  about  four  miles  from 
its  commencement,  where  the  Gua¬ 
diaro  again  becomes  visible,  and  con¬ 
tinues  its  course  by  Algaucin,  till  k 
enters  the  Mediterranean  sea. 


[I 
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ce  One  of  the  curiosities  of  Honda 
is  a  singular  repository  for  water 
under  the  Dominican  convent  :  it 
consists  of  a  large  cavern.,  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  river,  which  was 
supplied  with  water  by  means  of 
an  aqueduct,  which  formerly  passed 
over  the  old  bridge.  When  this 
city  was  besieged  by  the  Christians, 
and  no  access  could  be  had  to  the 
river,  it  is  said  that  the  Moors  em¬ 
ployed  their  Christian  captives  in 
bringing  the  water,  in  skirts  from 
this  reservoir,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants:  it.  is  descended 
by  means  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  steps )  and  on  the  walls 


are  shewn  marks  of  the  cross,  which 
the  pious  captives  are  said  to  have 
worn  with  their  fingers  in  passing 
up  and  down  during  their  laborious 
occupation.  The  cavern  is  hollowed 
into  spacious  saloons,  the  roofs  of 
which  are  formed  into  domes  of  pro¬ 
digious  height,  and  formerly  the 
whole  was  filed  with  water;  but 
there  having  been  no  necessity  of 
late  years  to  have  recourse  to  this 
method  of  supplying  that  necessary 
article,  the  caverns  are  neglected, 
and  are  going  so  fast  to -decay,  that 
in  a  few  years  they  will  be  filled 
with  the  rubbish  which  falls  from 
the  roofs.” 


Spanish  Peasantry. 
[From  the  same.] 


(t  inhabitants  of  Honda 

|  have  peculiarities  common 
to  themselves  and  the  other  people 
in  the  mountainous  districts,  and 
obviously  differ  from  the  people  on 
the  plains.  The  dress  both  of  the 
males  and  females  varies  as  well  in 
the  contour  and  shape  of  the  gar¬ 
ments,  as  in  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  is  peculiarly 
calculated  for  cold  weather.  Their 
countenances,  as  I  have  before  no¬ 
ticed,  arc  very  expressive,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  superior  to  those  of 
any  race  of  people  I  have  seen.  The 
men  are  remarkably  well  formed, 
robust,  and  active,  with  a  flexibility 
of  well-turned  limbs,  which,  doubt¬ 
less,  contributes  to  that  agility  for 
which  they  are  celebrated  ;  but  the 
females  in  general  are  of  short  sta¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  cumbersome  dress 
which  they  wear  so  conceals  the 
figure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  are  well  or  ill 


formed  ;  but  there  is  an  expression 
of  sensibility  in  their  countenances, 
and  a  peculiar  grace  in  all  t’-eir 
movements,  which  is  extremely  fas¬ 
cinating.  in  walking  the  streets  the 
women  wear  veils  to  cover  their 
heads,  as  a  substitute  for  caps  and 
hats,  neither  of  which  are  worn. 
These  veils  are  frequently  made  hi 
a  pink  or  pale  blue  flannel,  and, 
with  a  petticoat  of  black  stuff,  form 
their  principal  dress.  The  men  wear 
no  hats  j  but,  instead  of  them,  what 
are  called  montero  caps,  made  of 
black  velvet  or  silk,  abundantly 
adorned  with  tassels  and  fringe.; 
and  a  short  jacket,  with  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  buttons,  and  sometimes  orna¬ 
mented  with  embroidery,  is  worn 
just  sufficiently  open  to  display  a 
highly  finished  waistcoat:  they  wear 
leather  or  velvet  breeches,  with  gai¬ 
ters-  ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  figure, 
which  is  generally  extremely  good, 
is  distinctly  seen. 


“  Ha\  incr 
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u  Having  observed  much  of  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  Spanish 
peasantry,  more  especially  within 
the  last  fourteen  days,  I  feel  I  should 
not  be  doing  them  justice,  were  I  to 
abstain  from  speaking  of  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  impressions.  I  have 
given  some  account  of  their  figures 
and  countenances,  and  though  both 
are  good,  I  do  not  think  them  equal 
to  their  dispositions.  There  is  a 
civility  to  strangers,  and  an  easy 
style  of  behaviour,  familiar  to  this 
class  of  Spanish  society,  which  is 
very  remote  from  the  churlish  and 
awkward  manners  of  the  English 
and  German  peasantry.  Their  so¬ 
briety  and  endurance  of  fatigue  are 
very  remarkable;  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  cheerfulness  in  their  demean¬ 
our,  which  strongly  prepossesses  a 
stranger  in  their  favour.  This  cheer¬ 
fulness  is  displayed  in  singing  either 
antient  ballads,  or  songs,  which  they 
compose  as  they  sing,  with  all  the 
facility  of  the  Italian  improvisator!. 
One  of  their  songs  varying  in  words, 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  singer, 
lias  a  termination  to  certain  verses, 
which  says,  “  that  as  Ferdinand  has 
no  wife,  he  shall  marry  the  King  of 
England's  daughter.”  Some  of  these 
songs  relate  to  war  or  chivalry,  and 
many  to  gallantry  and  love  :  the 
latter  not  always  expressed  in  the 
most  decorous  language,  according 
to  our  ideas. 

ff  The  agility  of  the  Spaniards  in 
leaping,  climbing,  and  walking,  has 
been  a  constant  subject  of  admira- 
tion  to  c.nr  party.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  known  a  man  on  foot  start 
from  a  town  with  us,  who  were 
well  mounted,  and  continue  his 
journey  with  such  rapidity,  as  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  stage  before  us, 
and  announce  our  arrival  with  of¬ 
ficious.  civility.  A  servant  likewise, 
whom  we  hired  at  Malaga,  has  kept 
pace  with  us  on  foot  ever  since;  and 
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though  not  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  seems  incapable  of 
being  fatigued  by  walking.  I  have 
heard  the  agility  of  the  Spanish  pea¬ 
sants,  and  their  power  of  endur¬ 
ing  fatigue,  attributed  to  a  custom, 
which,  though  it  may  probably  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cause,  de¬ 
serves  noticing  from  its  singularity. 
A  young  peasant  never  sleeps  on  a 
bed  till  he  is  married;  before  that 
event  he  rests  on  the  floor  in  his 
clothes,  which'  he  never  takes  off, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness : 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  he  sleep  under  a  roof  or  in 
the  open  air. 

“  I  have  remarked,  that  though 
the  Spaniards  rise  very  early,  they 
generally  keep  late  hours,  and  seem 
most  lively  and  alert  at  midnight: 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  heat 
of  the  weather  during  the  day,  and 
to  the  custom  of  sleeping  after  their 
meal  at  noon,  which  is  so  general, 
that  the  towns  and  villages  appear 
quite  deserted  from  one  till  four 
o’clock.  The  labours  of  the  arti¬ 
ficer,  and  the  attention. of  the  shop¬ 
keeper,  are  suspended  during  those 
hours;  and  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  latter  are  as  closely  shut  as  at 
night,  or  on  a  holiday. 

“  Though  the  Spanish  peasantry 
treat  every  man  they  meet  with 
politeness,  they  expect  an  equal're- 
turn  of  civility  ;  and  to  pass  them 
without  the  usual  expression,  ‘  Vaja 
listed  con  Dios,’  or  saluting  tjigm, 
without  bestowing  on  them  the  title 
of  Cabaleros,  would  be  risking  an 
insult  from  people,  who,  though 
civil  and  even  polite,  are  not  a  little 
jealous  of  their  claims  to  reciprocal 
attentions.  I  have  been  informed, 
that  most  of  the  domestic  virtues 
are  strongly  felt,  and  practiced,  by 
the  peasantry  ;  and  that  a  degree  of 
parental,  filial,  and  fraternal  affec- 
„  tion, 
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tion,  is  observed  among  them,  which 
is  exceeded  in  no  other  country.  I 
have  already  said  sufficient  of  their 
religion  ;  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
they  feel  the  greatest  pride.  To 
suspect  them  of  heresy,  or  of  being 
descended  from  a  Moor  or  a  Jew, 
would  be  the  most  unpardonable  of 
all  offences ;  but  their  laxity  with 
respect  to  matrimonial  fidelity,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  stain 
upon  their  character}  which,  though 
common,  appears  wholly  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  generality  of  the 
Spanish  character.  They  are  usually 
fair  and  honourable  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  ;  and  a  foreigner  is  less  subject 
to  imposition  in  Spain,  than  in  any 
other  country  I  have  visited. 

Their  generosity  is  great,  as  far 
as  their  means  extend  ;  and  many 
of  our  countrymen  have  experienced 
it  in  rather  a  singular  way.  1  have 
been  told  that,  at  ter  the  revolution, 
when  Englishmen  first  began  to  tra- 
rel  in  the  peninsula,  many  who  had 
remained  a  few  days  at  an  inn,  on 
asking  for  their  bill,  at  their  depart¬ 
ure,  learnt,  to  their  great  surprise, 
that  some  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
friendly  officiousness,  had  paid  their 
reckoning,  and  forbidden  the  host 
to  communicate  to  his  guests  the 
persons  to  whose  civility  they  were 
indebted.  I  knew  one.  party  my¬ 
self,  to  whom  this  occurred  at  Ma¬ 
laga  :  they  were  hurt  at  the  circum- 
stance,  and  strenuously  urged  the 
host  to  take  the  amount  of  their  hill, 
and  give  it  to  the  person  who  had 
discharged  it  ;  but  he  resolutely  re¬ 
fused  it,  and  protested  he  was  ig¬ 
norant  of  those  who  paid  this  com¬ 
pliment  to  Englishmen.  It  was 
common,  if  our  countrymen  went 
to  a  coffee-house,  or  an  ice  house, 
to  discover,  when  they  rose  to  de¬ 
part,  that  their  refreshment  had  been 
paid  for  by  some  one  who  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  with  whom  they  had 


not  even  exchanged  a  word.  I  am 
aware  that  these  circumstances  may 
he  attributed  to  the  warm  feelings 
towards  our  country,  which  were 
then  excited  by  universal  enthusi¬ 
asm;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  the 
offspring  of  minds  naturally  gene¬ 
rous  and  noble. 

“  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could, 
with  justice,  give  as  favourable  a 
picture  of  the  higher  orders  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  t Iris  country  ;  but,  perhaps, 
when  we  consider  their  wretched 
education,  and  their  early  habits  of 
indolence  and  dissipation,  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  at  the  state  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  degradation  to  which 
they  are  now  reduced.  I  am  not 
speaking  the  language  of  prejudice, 
but  the  result  of  the  observations  I 
have  made,  in  which  every  accurate 
observer  among  our  countrymen  has 
concurred  with  me  in  saying,  that 
the  figures  and  the  countenances  of 
the  higher  orders  are  as  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  thosq  of  the  peasants,  as  their 
moral  qualities  are  in  the  view  I 
have  given  of  them. 

rf  The  mountains  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  filled  with  bands  of 
contrabandists,  who  convey  tobacco 
and  other  goods  from  Gibraltar  to 
the  interior  of  the  country:  they 
are  an  athletic  race  of  men,  with 
all  the  hardiness  and  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  which  their  dangerous  occu¬ 
pation  requires.  They  reside  in  the 
towns  which  are  situated  in  the  most 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
and  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
passes  and  hiding  places.  They  are 
excellent  marksmen ;  and  though 
the  habit  of  their  lives  has  rendered 
them  disobedient  to  the  revenue 
laws,  yet  they  are  much  attached 
to  their  native  land,  and  might,  with 
a  little  management,  be  rendered 
very  formidable  to  its  invaders. 

“  After  this  digression  from  the 
city  of  Ronda  to  the  inhabitants  of 

the 
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the  vicinity,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Spanish  peasantry  in  general,  I  re¬ 
turn  to  finish  my  description  of  the 
place,  which  may  be  done  in  a  few 
words.  It  looks  beautifully  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  is  as  disgusting  as  most 
other  Spanish  towns  upon  a  nearer 
inspection.  It  contains  five  con¬ 
vents,  with  splendid  churches,  and 
three  paroquias,  or  parish  churches, 
an  ancient  Moorish  castle,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  Roman  antiquities.  The 
air  is  esteemed  remarkably  salubri¬ 
ous,  and  the  longevity  ot  the  inha¬ 
bitants  has  given  rise  to  a  proverb, 
which  says,  “  in  Ronda  a  man  of 
eighty  is  but  a  boy.” 

“  As  the  inhabitants  depend  al¬ 
most  wholly  on  the  productions  of 
the  fruitful  fields  and  gardens  which 
surround  them,  they  have  little  oc¬ 
casion  for  commerce.  Their  surplus 
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fruit,  is  sent  to  Cadiz  and  Seville, 
and  at  present  to  Gibraltar,  where 
it  is  exchanged  for  the  few  comrhd- 
dities  which  the  luxurious  require 
from  other  countries.  There  are 
manufactories  which  supply  the  city 
and  district  with  serges,  baize,  flan¬ 
nels,  leather,  and  hats  ;  but  none  of 
these  articles  are  sent  beyond  the 
neighbouring  towns  j  and,  indeed, 
they  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  them,  without  some  additions 
from  the  mercantile  cities. 

In  the  time  of  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment  in  Spain,  this  was  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  town,  named  Aranda,  as 
appears  from  inscriptions  upon  se¬ 
veral  monuments  which  have  been 
preserved,  as  well  as  from  the  coins 
which  were  collected  in  the  cabinet 
of  Count  Aguilar,  the  first  victim 
of  revolutionary  fury  in  Seville.” 


Description  of  Cadiz  and  its  Vicinity. 
[From  the  same.] 


ic  \  FTER  closing  my  last  letter 
TV  I  left  Gibraltar,  intending 
to  pass  the  evening  with  General 
Castahos,  and  proceed  with  him  to 
Chiclana;  but  owing  to  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  blunder  of  the  servants,  they 
were  waiting  for  me  without  the 
gales  of  Gibraltar,  whilst  I  was 
searching  for  them  every  where 
within  the  town,  when  the  evening 
gun  announced  the  closing  of  the 
gate.  I  learnt  their  situation  bv 
accident,  and  applied  to  General 
Campbell,  who,  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  of  my  case,  had  the  good¬ 
ness  to  order  the  gates  to  be  opened, 
which  occasioned  no  little  trouble, 
and  occupied  a  considerable  time. 
When  I  had  got  fairly  without  the 
fortress,  and  had  reached  the  Spa- 
1811. 


nish  lines,  I  found  that  the  servants 
had  gone  to  St.  Roque,  and  I  was, 
consequently,  obliged  to  follow 
them,  instead  of  enjoying  the  plea¬ 
sant  evening,  which  I  had  antici- 
pated  with  Castafios  at  Algeziras. 
There  was  no  remedy,  and  being 
in  an  excellent  house,  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  was  more  easily  borne. 

At  day-break,  Mr.  Ridout,  who 
had  accompanied  me  from  Gibral¬ 
tar,  returned  thither,  having  made 
a  party  to  pass  over  to  Ceuta  and 
Tangiers,  and  it  being  arranged  that 
he  should  join  me  at  Cadiz,  after 
his  visit  to  Africa.  I  began  my 
dreary  journey  to  this  place  (Cadiz) 
alone.  The  first  part  of  the  road 
was  good,  and  the  country  pleasant; 
but  at  the  expiration  of  two  hours  I 
K  passed 
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passed  the  town  of  Dos  Barrios,  a 
place  containing  about  one  thousand 
inhabitants,  when  I  began  to  ascend 
the  Sierra,  which,  though  not  so 
high,  is  equally  wild  with  that  called 
the  Trocha,  at  the  back  of  Algezi- 
ras.  The  roads  over  it  are  exces¬ 
sively  bad,  and  the  prospects  dreary 
and  romantic  beyond  description. 
It  occupied  tour  hours  to  reach  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra,  where  huge 
rocks,  lifting  their  heads  among  the 
trees,  and  gushing  streams  bursting 
in  every  part,  gave  to  the  prospects 
a  sublimity,  and  a  solitary  wildness, 
which  excited  the  most  awful  im- 
'  pressions. 

**  In  one  of  the  rudest  parts  of 
the  road,  at  a  sudden  turning,  I  met 
General  Doyle,  who,  w'ith  his  aid 
de  camp  and  servants,  was  going  to 
Gibraltar,  on  his  way  to  Catalonia. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  such  an  interview,  in  such 
a  situation.  He  had  all  his  usual 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  and  did  not 
appear  incommoded  by  the  fatigues 
of  his  journey,  though,  as  I  after¬ 
wards  learnt,  he  had  slept  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night  among  the  horses  and 
mules  at  a  gypsey-hut  on  the  plain 
below.  After  having  remained  on 
horseback  for  seven  hours,  I  reached 
the  miserable  hovel  from  which  he 
had  proceeded,  and  was  too  much 
disgusted  with  its  filth  to  venture 
within  it  j  but  while  the  horses 
were  refreshing;  ate  the  meal  I  had 
brought  with  me  under  some  cork 
trees,  that  grew  at  the  door.  I  was 
joined  at  this  place  by  some  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  one  of  whom  I  slightly  re¬ 
cognized:  they  had  come  from  Al- 
geziras  that  day,  and  our  joint  stock 
of  provisions  made  the  Spaniards 
almost  envy  us  the  sumptuous  re¬ 
past,  which  was  spread  on  the  grass 
before  us. 

“  From  this  wretched  venta  I 
passed  over  a  line  plain,  which  the 


late  rains  had  rendered  wet  and 
muddy,  but  which  appeared  totally 
uncultivated.  A  few  straggling 
oxen  were  the  only  cattle  I  ob¬ 
served,  and  I  could  discover  no  ves¬ 
tige  of  an  habitation,  till,  after  four 
hours  riding,  I  reached  Vegel.  As 
I  found  I  could  be  accommodated 
in  a  venta  near  that  place  with  an 
apartment,  and  straw  beds,  both  for 
myself  and  for  my  countrymen  who 
were  following  me,  I  determined  to 
pass  the  night  there,  and  employ 
the  time  till  dark  in  seeing  the 
town.  The  ascent  is  steep  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  scarcely  passable  for 
any  animals,  except  mules  and  asses. 
The  sight  of  tiie  town  was  by  no 
means  a  recompencc  for  the  labour 
of  ascending  to  it ;  and  though  it 
contains  (as  I  was  informed)  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  not  a  single 
object  was  to  be  seen  deserving  at¬ 
tention.  It  is,  however,  surrounded 
with  fruitful  corn  fields,  and  the 
country  in  general  appears  fertile.  * 
“  I  accidentally  met  the  Corregi- 
dor,  and  conversed  wTith  him  on 
political  subjects,  with  the  freedom 
allowed  to  an  Englishman.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Spaniards  in  general 
do,  when  conversing  about  the  state 
ot  their  affairs.  He  exult ingly 
pointed  out  to  me  the  sec  ere  po¬ 
sition  of  his  own  town  iri  particular; 
and  concluded  by  saying,  that  if 
the  Junta  gave  up  all  Andalusia  to 
the  French,  the  inhabitants  of  Ve¬ 
gel  could  defend  their  own  asylum 
against  every  enemy.  I  have  seen 
so  many  instances  of  this  parochial 
patriotism,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  that  it  has  ceased  to  ex¬ 
cite  astonishment.  But,  amidst  the 
gloom  which  now  overshadows  the 
political  horizon,  it  forms  the  only 
consolation,  and  constitutes  the  only 
hope,  that  remains  for  Spain.  Nu¬ 
merous  armies,  without  combina¬ 
tion. 
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lion,  and  without  confidence  in  their 
leaders,  can  no  longer  be  relied  on. 
But  the  native  valour  of  the  people, 
their  unconquerable  hatred  of  the 
invaders,  their  capability  of  endur¬ 
ing  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  the 
unassailable  fastnesses  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  hold  forth  the  be^t  promise  of 
a  war,  which  may  ultimately  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
peninsula. 

“  When  I  descended  from  the 
mountain,  and  reached  the  vtnta, 
the  horrors  which  precede  invasion 
were  strikingly  exhibited.  The 
Duchess  of  Medina  Celi,  the  wire 
of  the  proprietor  of  all  this  exten¬ 
sive  country*  and  the  richest  sub¬ 
ject  in  Europe,  had  just  arrived 
with  her  family,  having  fled  from 
St.  Mary’s,  to  escape  from  the  ene¬ 
my.  She  was  attended  by  several 
carriages,  as  well  as  many  mules 
and  asses  5  but  as  the  road  would 
not  admit  of  wheel  carriages  beyond 
this  place,  a  sutfieienev  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  provided,  to  carry  her  grace 
and  her  suite  to  Algeziras,  where 
she  intended  to  embark  for  Majorca. 
There  was  a  cheerfulness  in  her 
conversation,  and  a  liveliness  in  her 
manners,  which  proves  what  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  remark.,  that 
Spaniards*  even  of  high  rank,  pos¬ 
sess  an  elasticity  of  mind,  which 
renders  them  superior  to  the  unex¬ 
pected  calamities  ot  life,  and  drives 
away  those  imaginary  ills,  which 
aie  the  worst  enemies  of  human 
happiness. 

“  Jn  a  miserable  hov'el,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  which  lowered  over 
our  heads,  with  all  the  horrors  to 
be  expected  from  an  approaching 
enemy,  and  without  the  aid  ot  a 
festive  board,  my  countrymen,  and 
myself,  collected  in  our  apartment 
a  society  of  the  neighbours,  who, 
with  the  guitar,  the  grave  fandango, 
and  tongs  of  “  long  life  to  Ferdi¬ 


im 

nand,  and  death  to  Napoleon,” 
passed  an  evening  as  menily  and 
as  happily  as  if  we  had  been  their 
oldest  friends  ;  and  appeared  as  tran  * 
quil,  as  if  the  enemy  was  not  at 
hand.  I  shall  feel  a  respect,  and 
even  affection,  for  the  simple  plea¬ 
sures,  the  cheerful  lives,  and  the 
generous  character,  of  the  Spanish 
peasants,  as  long  as  I  recollect  this 
and  other  similar  societies,  of  whose 
hilarity  I  have  been  a  partaker. 

“  I  leftVegel  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  after  ascending  one  moun¬ 
tain,  from  the.  sides  of  which  gush¬ 
ing  streams  of  transparent  water 
turn  a  series  of  mills,  I  gained  a 
level  and  barren  plain 5  and,  after 
about  live  hours,  reached  Chiclana. 
But  having  already  passed  some  days 
there,  about  six  weeks  ago,  and 
thifre  being  a  nearer  road  than  that 
through  the  town,  I  passed  it  on 
the  right  hand,  and  proceeded  to 
the  ferry  over  the  river  Santi  Petii. 
There  I  met  a  number  of  convicts, 
chained  together,  who  were  march¬ 
ing  to  Algeziras,  to  be  embarked  for 
Ceuta  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

“  I  pushed  on  with  eagerness  to 
Cadiz,  the  situation  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  The  French 
are  advancing  with  rapidity,  and  no 
force  exists  to  impede  their  progress. 
The  battery  of  St.  Fernando  is  un¬ 
finished  ;  there  is  no  government 
to  forward  its  completion,  and  no 
troops,  except  volunteers,  to  man 
the  works,  and  too  few  even  of  them 
to  perform  the  requisite  duty.  The 
late  feeble  government  is  dissolved, 
and  some  of  its  solitary  members 
are  dropping  in  here,  glad  to  have 
escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  at  Xeres,  and  other  places.  The 
fears  of. an  insurrection  in  this  city 
are  so  strong,  that  pat  roles  are  pa¬ 
rading  every  night,  and  detachments 
of  volunteers  are  constantly  under 
arms,  while  the  British  sailors  are 
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actively  employed  in  blowing  up 
those  forts  which  may  be  rendered 
subservient  to  the  views  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing:  enemy-  Amid  these  Scenes 

O  -  t 

of  terror,  the  apprehension  ot  a 
scarcity  of  many  necessary  articles 
increases  the  gloom  ;  while  those, 
who  have  wives  and  daughters,  are 
imploring  from  all  who  are  con¬ 
nected  with  shipping,  the  means  of 
removing  the  objects  of  their  af¬ 
fection  from  the  horrid  scenes  which 
they  anticipate.  It  is,  however,  pro¬ 
bable,  that  this  giddy  people,  who, 
when  I  left  Cadiz,  were  buoyed  up 
by  the  most  absurd  confidence,  are 
now  as  unreasonably  depressed.  A 
day  or  two  will  produce  some  alter¬ 
ation  ;  but  I  must  now  close  my 
letter,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
transmit/  to  you  some  interesting 
details  in  a  few  days, 

ff  On  the  night  of  the  3GtJp  of 
January,  an  express  arrived  from 
the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  announc¬ 
ing  that  he  had  thrown  himself  be¬ 
tween  the  advancing  enemy  and  this 
city  (Cadiz),  and  having  gained  a 
day’s  march  on  him,  would  conduct 
his  army  to  this  place  ;  by  which  a 
competent. garrison  will  be  formed, 
that  must  prevent  the  French  from 
taking  the  city  by  a  coup  de  main. 
Thus,  for  the  present,  Cadiz  is  safe, 
and  the  alarm  which  prevailed  has 
in  some  degree  subsided;  but  its 
safety  is  owing  neither  to  the  lore- 
sight  ot  the  Central  Junta,  to  any 
precautions  taken  by  its  governor, 
nor  to  any  efforts  made  by  its  own 
inhabitants,  but  solely  to  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  Albuquerque,  and  the 
strenuous  exertions  ot  his  army. 

“  Venegas,  the  commander  here, 
received  his  appointment  from  the 
Central  Junta,  not  on  account  of 
any  extraordinary  military  talents 
which  he  possesses,  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  the  distrust  manifested  by  the 
British  ambassador  and  the  British 
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generals,  when  he  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  in  the  command  of 
which  he  discovered  but  very  mo¬ 
derate  skill,  was  a  recommendation 
to  the  favour  of  that  body,  ever  jea¬ 
lous  of  its  English  allies.  By  the 
populace  of  Cadiz  he  has  always 
been  regarded  with  suspicion;  and 
he  and  his  partizans  have  been  in 
continual  alarm,  lest  an  insurrection 
should  break  out,  to  which  he  might 
become  a  sacrifice,  like  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Solano. 

“  If  Venegas  discovered  no  skill 
as  a  soldier,  it  must  be  confessed 
he  has  managed  the  populace  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  politician  ;  when 
it  was  known  that  the  Central  Junta 
had  fled  from  Seville,  and  were  dis¬ 
persed  in  various  directions,  the  pub¬ 
lic  indignation  here  was  so  strongly 
felt,  that  he,  having  been  appointed 
by  them,  was  no  longer  secure  in  the 
command,  which  he  had  but  negli¬ 
gently  exercised:  he  therefore  ad¬ 
dressed  the  corporation  of  the  city, 
stating  to  them,  that  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  nominated  him  no 
longer  existed,  he  wished  to  resign 
his  command  into  their  hands,  to 
become  a  private  citizen,  and  per¬ 
form  any  duty  to  which  they  should 
appoint  him.  The  city  magistrates, 
gratified  by  this  submission  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  authority,  a 
submission  the  more  flattering,  as  it 
was  new  among  Spaniards,  requested 
him  to  continue  his  power,  by  act¬ 
ing  as  the  president  of  their  bod?, 
till  a  Junta  could  be  elected  for  the 
government  of  the  town.  An  elec¬ 
tion  has  accordingly  taken  place, 
and  Venegas  has  been  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  new  body  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Cadiz. 

“  I  believe,  that  on  no  occasion 
have  representatives  of  the  people 
been  more  fairly  and  freely  elected: 
a  ballotting-box  was  carried  from 
house  to  house,  and  the  head  of 

each 
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each  family  voted  for  an  electoral 
body,  consisting  of  about  fifty  or 
sixty  persons,  who  met  and  chose 
eighteen  members,  to  compose  the 
Junta  for  the  government  and  de¬ 
fence  of  the  city.  Though  [  see 
nothing  to  condemn  in  the  plan  by 
which  this  body  of  men  was  elected, 
and  though,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no 
unfair  influence  was  used,  I  have 
not  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  capa¬ 
city  for  managing  the  defence  of  this 
important  military  post.  The  mem¬ 
bers  are  too  numerous  for  an  exe¬ 
cutive  government,  and  though  di¬ 
vided  into  sections,  they  have  so  ill 
arranged  the  distribution  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  the  government, 
that  in  the  few  days  they  have 
acted,  they  have  already  been  found 
to  clash.  They  have  exercised  no 
energy  in  commanding  the  inha¬ 
bitants  5  and,  though  nothing  can 
be  of  so  much,  or  of  such  pressing 
importance,  as  completing  the  bat- 
tery  of  St.  Fernando,  instead  of 
making  requisitions  of  the  whole, 
or  a  proportion,  of  the  population, 
for  this  necessary  work,  proclama¬ 
tions,  or  rather  invitations,  have 
been  issued,  which,  while  they  urge 
the  willing  to  labour,  leave  the  in¬ 
dolent  and  the  selfish,  who  are  by 
far  the  greater  number,  to  the  full 
indulgence  of  their  injurious  pro¬ 
pensities. 

“  Mr.  Frere,  and  the  English  who 
were  m  Seville,  together  with  nu¬ 
merous  famil:  s  of  Spaniards  who 
dreaded  subjection  to  France,  have 
arrived  here,  and  unite  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  conduct  ol  the  Central 
Junta  at  the  period  of  its  dispersion, 
as  marked  by  the  same  indecision 
and  imbecility,  not  to  say  treachery, 
as  had  uniformly  characterised  that 
body.  They  were  strongly  urged 
to  remove  the  warlike  stores,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  depots,  and  especially  to 
blow  up  the  cannon  foundery  5  but 


all  without  effect ;  and  the  enemy 
will  thus,  by  their  misconduct,  be 
furnished  with  powerful  means  for 
their  attack  on  this  city,  the  last 
asylum  of  the  defenders  of  Anda¬ 
lusia. 

“  The  people  of  Seville,  who  had 
been  duped  by  the  government,  and 
to  whom,  only  two  days  before  their 
flight,  the  Junta  had  represented 
that  the  city  was  in  no  danger,  rose 
with  indignation,  and  demanded 
arms  to  oppose  the  enemy.  In  the 
wild  fury  of  the  populace,  they 
sought  out  Romana  for  their  leader, 
who,  seeing  no  end  that  could  be 
answered  by  resistance,  had  made 
preparations  for  his  departure  to  join 
the  army  of  Estremadura.  His  horses 
were  arrested  at  the  gate,  and  himself 
compelled  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
the  indignant  people  He  saw  but 
too  clearly  the  futility  of  defence, 
and  therefore  at  length  withdrew, 
to  take  the  command  of  a  body  of 
troops  collecting  in  the  vicinity  of 
Badajoz.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
was  great,  but  means  adequate  to 
it  were  wanting;  or  Seville,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  imperfect  defences, 
might  have  rivalled  in  renown  Sa¬ 
ragossa  and  Gerona. 

“  The  flight  of  many  members 

of  the  Junta  caused  an  agitation, 

Which  the  eloquence  and  patriotism 

of  Saavedra  could  with  difficulty  re- 

¥ 

strain  from  acts  of  the  most  fero¬ 
cious  violence  ;  by  his  influence  it 
was  in  some  measure  calmed,  and 
instead  of  perpetrating  any  of  those 
enormities  which  art  enraged  popu¬ 
lace  too  often  commit,  they  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  restoring 
to  liberty  the  imprisoned  patriots 
Count  Montijo  and  Palafox,  and 
selecting  others  of  their  most  zeal¬ 
ous  citizens  to  act  with  them  for 
the  public  good ;  but  it  was  then 
too  late  for  action,  and  the  best 
friends  of  the  people  could  only  use 

their 
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their  endeavours  to  prevent  such  an 
opposition  as  would  justify  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  an  enemy,  ever  eager  to  im¬ 
press  terror,  by  adopting  the  most 
severe  measures  towards  those  who 
feebly  oppose  him. 

*i  I  canpot  pass  over  the  eulo 
giums  pronounced  by  all  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  thje  Duke  of  Albuquerque. 
His  general  conduct  is  highly  ex¬ 
tolled,  and  his  late  retreat,  by  which 
this  city  has  been  saved,  has  exhi¬ 
bited  such  great  proofs  of  military 
talent,  that  public  opinion  has  point¬ 
ed  him  Gut  as  the  proper  officer  to 
have  the  command  ot  this  fortress. 

f(  In  rank  and  possessions,  this 
nobleman  was  among  the  first  in 
Spain  under  the  old  government. 
He  entered  into  the  army  in  1/95, 
and  displayed,  in  the  war  then  car¬ 
ried  on  against  France,  the  presages 
of  that  courage  and  military  skill, 
which  have  recently  been  more  fully 
developed.  He  was  a  pure  Spaniard, 
detesting  the  dominion  of  France, 
to  which  Godoy  had  subjected  his 
country  $  and  to  avoid  the  humiliat¬ 
ing  spectacle  which  the  influence  of 
that  favourite  exhibited,  cffi.red  his 
services  in  the  army,  which  the 
Marquis  Romana  led  into  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  first  intelligence 
of  the  new  disgraces  which  w-ere 
preparing  for  his  beloved  country, 
reached  him  when  in  Fupen  with 
that  distinguished  officer.  Though 
suffering  from  sickness,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  home,  and  hasten¬ 
ed  with  expedition  to  Paris,  where 
he  first  heard  the  particulars  of  the 
base  transactions  in  Spain.  The 
Spanish  grandees  who  were  assem¬ 
bled  ip  that  city,  endeavoured,  by 
persuasions  and  threats,  to  prevent 
him  from  returning  to  join  the  pa¬ 
triotic  party  on  his  native  soil.  He 
escaped  the  dangers  ot  t he  road  ; 
and  having  joined  his  countrymen 
in  Valencia  in  June  ISOS,  he  there 


organized  an  army,  which,  under 
his  command,  marchrd  to  Madrid. 

“  He  published  a  manifesto,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  tenants  and  peasantry 
on  his  extensive  estates,  which,,  m 
language  at  once  patriotic  and  ener¬ 
getic,  called  on  them  to  arm  in  the 
.cause  ot  their  country.  Fie  les¬ 
sened  the  rents  of  those  who  had 
suffered  by  the  incursions  of  the  . 
enemy,  remitted  their  fines,  and, 
by  his  libetal  donations  to  the  vo¬ 
luntary  defenders  of.  the  country, 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  as¬ 
sist  the  common  cause.  Fie  dbtiu- 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Me¬ 
dellin,  which  the  blundering  Cuesta 
unnecessarily  fought,  and  as  negli¬ 
gently  lost ;  and  by  his  conduct  at 
Tajavera,  where  he  commanded  the 
Spanish  cavalry,  obtained  the  cone 
fklenceof  Lord  Wellington,  and  the 
praise  of  the  British  and  Spanish  ar¬ 
mies.  When  Cuesta  was  removed 
from  the  command,  the  British  am¬ 
bassador  urged  the  appointment  of 
Albuquerque  ».p  succeed  him ;  art 
appointment  so  proper  in  itself,  and 
so  acceptable  to  the  Spanish  army, 
that  nothing  could  have  prevent-  d 
its  adoption,  but  that  paltry  jea¬ 
lousy,  \yhich  instigated  the  Central 
Junta  to  decline  every  suggestion 
made  by  their  ally. 

“  Ariesaga,  on  whom  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  was  conferred  af¬ 
ter  the  remcyal  of  Cuesta,  was  the 
most  inexperienced  of  all  their  ge¬ 
nerals,  and  had  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  confessing  his  inability  to 
execute  the  duties  of  the  station  to 
which  he  was  appointed,  and  of 
reiterating  his  requests  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  froir)  the  command,  both  be¬ 
fore  anc|  after  the  disgraceful  battle 
of  Oeniia.  Under  this  man,  Albu¬ 
querque  did  not  disdain  to  serve  his 
country,  but  commanded  a  division 
of  about  eight  thousand  men.  When 
the  French  penetrated  into  Andalu- 
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si  a,  the  communication  between  the 
Duke  and  his  superior  was  entirely 
cut  off,  and  orders  from  the  Junta 
were  communicated  to  him,  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  Cornel,  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  war,  of  whom  the  strongest 
suspicions  of  treachery  had  long  been 
entertained,  and  urhose  conduct  on 
this  occasion  justified  those  suspi¬ 
cions,  communicated  in  that  inte¬ 
resting  moment,  orders  and  instruc¬ 
tions  so  vague  and  contradictory, 
that  they  served  to  confuse  rather 
than  inform  this  high-spirited  officer. 
He  fought,  with  inferior  numbers, 
an  army  of  well-disciplined  foes  ; 
and  the  various  steps  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  retreat  were  taken  with  such 
skill  and  judgment,  as  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  military  men. 

“  When  he  arrived  at  Guadalca- - 
nal,  he  received  orders  to  retire  upon 
Seville,  and  other  orders  of  the  same 
date  to  march  to  Cordova  ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  orders  to  march  to 
Cordova  were  repeated  in  the  most 
peremptory  language,  though  it 
must  have  been  known  on  the  first 
day  (the  22d  January)  that  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy  was  in  Cordova, 
and  another  division  pushing  forward 
towards  Seville.  Had  he  obeyed 
these  orders,  bis  little  army  would 
have  been  placed  between  two  co- 
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lumns  of  the  enemy,  his  retreat 
would  have  been  cut  off,  and  Cadiz 
must  have  fallen  without  defence. 
Though  Cornel  had  not  intimated  it 
in  his  last  dispatch,  the  Duke  knew 
from  other  sources  that,  -whilst  he 
was  writing  it,  the  Junta  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  escape,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  disobey  his  or¬ 
ders  :  instead  of  returning  towards 
Cordova,  he  passed  his  army  over 
the  Guadalquivir  at  CantiHana,  and 
by  forced  marches  pushed  on  to¬ 
wards  Cadiz.  The  cavalry  of  his 
army,  which  covered  the  artillery, 
and  was  constantly  engaged  with 
the  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy, 
passed  along  the  Camino  Real, 
through  Alcala  and  (Jtrera,  whilst 
his  infantry  crossed  the  Maresma  by 
Lebrixa,  at  a  season  when  that 
marshy  tract  was  deemed  impassable, 
and  both  divisions  happily  united  at 
Xeresj  when  the  enemy,  finding 
they  had  completely  escaped,  relaxed 
in  the  pursuit. 

f<  Never,  perhaps,  did  an  army 
endure  greater  fatigues  and  priva¬ 
tions,  and  never  did  general  share 
in  them  with  more  readiness,  than 
this  gallant  officer,  who  has  merited 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  by  disobeying  its  treacherous 
government,  as  much  as  by  the  ex¬ 
ertions  he  has  subsequently  made.” 


r— - " — - — — —  - 

Account  of’  the  Balearic  Isles. 

[Fkom  Sir  John  Carr’s  Travels  in  Spain  ] 

ON  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  I  set  sail  with  the  gentleman  who 
October,  after  spending  a  accompanied  me  to  Montserrat  in 
pleasant  evening  with  a  party  of  the  Palma  packet,  a  felucca  with 
Spanish  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  latine  sails,  for  the  island  of  Ma- 
board  of  a  fine  American  merchant-  jorca,  distant  about  one  hundred 
ship,  lying  in  the  mole  of  Tarragona,  miles  at  the  nearest  point,  and  about 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  to  Palma, 
the  capital.  This  island  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  so 
called,  as  it  is  conjectured,  from  the 
remarkable  skill  of  the  early  natives 
in  using  the  sling.  In  addition  to 
Majorca,  these  islands  comprize 
Minorca  and  Ivica  Formentera, 
Conejera,  and  a  few  other  diminu¬ 
tive  islands,  are  called  the  Pityuse 
Islands.  The  whole  were  denomi¬ 
nated  by  the  ancients  the  Iberian 
and  Happy,  or  Fortunate  Isles,  and 
formerly  composed  the  kingdom  of 
Majorca. 

‘f  For  our  passage  to  Majorca,  we 
were  charged  eight  dollars,  and  a 
dollar  for  our  table.  As  the  wind 
was  very  unfavourable,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  vessels  with  latine  sails, 
which  in  these  seas,  as  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  can  go  expeditiously  within 
two  points  of  the  wind.  We  were 
nearly  four  days  in  performing  this 
little  voyage,  during  which  our  fare 
was  excellent. '  Every  evening,  mass 
wras  performed,  accompanied  with 
singing,  sufficiently  loud  to  have 
roused  the  attention  of  a  privateer, 
had  any  been  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance,  even  if  the  darkness  of  the 
night  had  prevented  their  seeing  us. 
On  the  9th  in  the  morning,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  wind,  we  were 
obliged  to  run  from  the  Cape  de  Cala 
Figuera  over  to  the  opposite  Cape  of 
Bl&co,  between  which  Palma  is  situ¬ 
ated,  and  so  tack  up  the  city,  which, 
with  its  noble  cathedral,  churches, 
various  public  buildings,  and  bas¬ 
tions,  and  the  lofty  mountains  be¬ 
hind,  presented  a  rich  and  elegant 
spectacle,  enlivened,  though  not 
improved  in  a  picturesque  point  of 
view,  by  a  great  number  of  wind¬ 
mills  in  full  play,  which  line  the 
ground  on  its  eastern  and  western 
sides.  The  port  is  small,  but  secure 
and  commodious.  The  city  is  too 


near  the  sea,  and  too  ill  protected 
by  its  walls  and  redoubts  to  be 
capable  of  long  holding  out  against 
a  well-directed  attack  :  at  present, 
nearly  all  its  cannon  has  been  re¬ 
moved  to  Tarragona,  the  captain- 
general  and  council  presuming  that, 
if  the  continent  of  Spain  is  lost,  this 
island  will  be  protected  by  the 
English. 

“  Owing  to  the  recent  ravages  of 
the  plague  at  Tarragona,  we  were 
rigidly  examined  at  the  health-of¬ 
fice,  the  examining  physician  feel¬ 
ing  our  pulses,  and  also  high  up 
under  our  armpits. 

ff  After  exhibiting  our  passports 
at  the  palace  of  the  governor,  we 
were  conducted  to  the  only  good 
fonda,  or  inn  in  the  place,  kept  by 
a  Frenchman  named  St.  Antonio, 
where  we  got  a  tolerably  good  room, 
and  where,  during  our  stay,  we 
were  most  excellently  entertained, 
Antonio  being  a  professed  cook ; 
and  to  his  culinary  skill  and  inof¬ 
fensive  character,  1  believe,  be  owed 
his  personal  liberty  at  this  time. 
For  a  breakfast  of  chocolate  and 
cakes,  a  dinner,  admirably  dressed, 
of  soup,  meat,  fowls,  and  generally 
two  dishes  of  game,  either  rabbit, 
hare,  quails,  partridges,  thrushes, 
or  snipes,  with  which  the  island 
abounds,  pastry,  abundance  of  the 
best  of  wine,  a  dessert  of  the  finest 
fruits,  coffee,  a  supper  nearly  as 
plentiful  as  the  dinner,  and  our 
lodging,  we  were  only  charged  to 
the  amount  of  about  seven  shillings 
English  apiece.  We  found  the  pork 
very  fine,  the  mutton  excellent,  but 
the  beef  poor.  As  Palma  is  very 
little  resorted  to  by  travellers,  the 
inns  are  very  few  and  very  bad. 
We  were  invited  to  the  house  of  our 
consul,  who  was  also  American 
consul ;  but  we  were  speedily 
warned  by  persons  of  high  rank  in 
the  city,  not  to  accept  of  his  invita¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  as  he  was  of  Jewish  descent, 
and  on  that  account  held  incapable 
of  being  admitted  to  respectable  in¬ 
tercourse.  The  impolitic  manner 
in  which  British  consuls  are  ap¬ 
pointed  abroad  deserves  some  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  legislature.  A  consul 
is  an  officer  appointed  by  commission 
in  a  foreign  country  to  protect  and 
facilitate  the  mercantile  interest  of 
the  princes  or  chiefs  by  whom  he  is 
appointed.  He  is  to  prevent  any 
insult  being  offered  or  any  wrong 
done  to  their  merchants,  and  he  is 
to  correspond  with  the  ministers 
residing  at  the  court  upon  which  his 
consulate  depends.  The  British 
.consul  at  Palma  does  not  know  a 
word  of  English,  and  on  account  of 
his  Judaic  origin,  is  held  in  a  state 
of  contempt  and  degradation  by  the 
people.  He  officiates  also  for  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  Barbary  States.  The 
time  is  not  very  distant,  when  a  Jew 
could  not  appear  with  personal  safety 
in  this  island  3  and  numerous  are 
the  instan  es  ot  Jews  having  been 
consigned  to  the  flames,  to  appease 
the  angry  and  unjust  prejudices  of 
the  people.  Many  of  the  ancestors 
of  this  very  man  were  burnt  on  this 
account.  It  is  related  that  the 
monks,  in  whose  church  the  por¬ 
traits  of  most  of  these  unhappy  per¬ 
sons,  who  at  various  periods  had 
thus  been  sacrificed,  were  suspended, 
were  applied  to  by  this  very  consul, 
to  let  him  have  the  pictures  of  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  ancestors  who  had  suffered 
• — that  he  also  endeavoured  to  win 
over  the  holy  fathers  with  a  conside¬ 
rable  sum  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  these  painful,  and  as  it  was  con¬ 
sidered,  dishonourable,  vestiges,  that 
they  might  be  destroyed — that  the 
monks  consented,  but  previously 
had  copies  of  them  taken,  which, 
soon  alter  the  money  was  paid,  were 
suspended  in  the  room  of  those 
which  had  been  withdrawn,  to  the 


no  little  mortification  of  the  deluded 
consul — and  that  the  mercenary  de¬ 
ception  was  considered  a  good  joke 
all  over  the  city,  because  the  peace 
of  a  Jew  happened  to  be  its  vic¬ 
tim. 

“  The  French  act  more  wisely 
than  we  do.  They  justly  attach 
great  importance  to  the  office,  of 
consul,  allow  him  a  salary  adequate 
to  an  appropriate  establishment,  send 
him  out  in  a  ship  of  war,  and  with 
every  other  circumstance  to  secure 
him  respect.  1  had  an  opportunity 
of  remarking  in  other  places,  the 
very  injudicious  neglect  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  to  this  important 
subject. 

\  “  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
imposing  objects  in  the  city,  built 
by  James  the  Conqueror,  King  of 
Arragon,  is  a  vast  and  magnificent 
gothic  structure,  entered  by  three 
noble  cates.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
terior  notwithstanding  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  choir  is  very  fine.  On 
the  day  when  I  saw  it  first,  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  much  increased  by  a  grand 
military  and  monastic  procession 
round  the  aisles,  in  honour  of  the 
anniversary  of  king  Ferdinand’s 
birth-day.  Some  of  the  windows 
of  stained  glass  are  very  beautiful, 
and  in  the  sacristy  we  were  shewn 
the  church  treasure,  consisting  of 
large  and  magnificent  candlesticks 
of  solid  silver  exquifftely  wrought, 
salvers,  a  la  custodia,  and  relics  set 
in  gold  and  diamonds,  of  great 
value.  In  an  iron  railing  between 
the  choir  and  the  principal  altar, 
decorated  with  gilt  bronze,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  silver  crown,  is  a 
marble  sarcophagus,  from  one  end 
of  which,  the  body  of  James  the 
Second  arrayed  in  his  robes,  lying 
in  a  drawer,  was  drawn  out,  and 
considering  that  the  monarch  had 
been  dead  very  nearly  five,  hundred 
years,  the  face  and  body  appeared 

to 
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fro  be  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  pre¬ 
servation.  On  the  sarcophagus  is 
the  following  inscription. 

Acqui  reposa  el  cadaver  del  Serenissimo 
Sr.  JDn.  Jayme  de  Arragon, 

2d.  Rey  de  Mallorca, 

Que  merce  la  mas  pias  y  laudable 
Memoria  eu  los  annalos, 

Falicio  en  28  de  Mayo,  See.,  1311. 

“  Don  James,  grandson  of  Al- 
plionso  the  second  king  of  Arragon, 
the  predecessor  of  this  sovereign, 
conquered  this  island,  and  finally  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Moors,  who  had  retaken 
it  from  the  generals  of  Raymond  Be- 
renger,  after  he  had  returned  to 
Catalonia  in  122 q.  In  the  attack 
of  the  island,  Don  James  is  reported 
to  have  displayed  the  most  un¬ 
daunted  courage  and  unshaken  firm¬ 
ness.  Upon  Palma  being  taken  by 
storm,  the  rest  of  the  island  submit¬ 
ted  and  was  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  at  length, 
after  many  petty  feuds,  and  insur¬ 
rections,  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  The  episcopal  palace  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  cathedral  is  a  handsome 
building. 

“  On  the  day  of  our  visit  to  this 
cathedral,  we  were  presented  to  the 
captain-general,  Don  Francisco  Del 
Cuesta,  at  the  levee  held  in  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  this 
island,  at  which  all  the  noblemen, 
officers  of  state,  and  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  attended  in  their  full  cos¬ 
tume,  the  whole  presenting  a  princely 
appearance;  after  which  we  had  t he 
honour  of  dining  with  his  excellency, 
who  placed  me  on  his  right  hand. 
The  dinner,  prepared  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Antonio,  our  ho-u,  was 
splendid,  and  in  a  high  degree  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  room  cooled  by  a 
prodigious  large  fly-flapper,  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  table,  and  kept  in 
motion  during  the  banquet,  at  which 
the  most  distinguished  nobility  of 
the  island,  and  several  fugitive  gran¬ 


dees  from  the  mother-country  were 
present,  all  of  whom  cordially  joined 
in  the  toasts  which  were  given  in 
honour  of  England  and  Spain.  In 
this  palace  there  is  nothing  worthy 
of  notice  except  the  vestibule  and 
stone  staircase,  an  arsenal,  maga¬ 
zine,  chapel  royal,  and  prison,  the 
gardens  belonging  to  it,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  view  which  it  commands  of  the 
sea  and  country.  At  this  levee  the 
poor  British  consul,  to  my  no  little 
mortification,  was  not  admitted,  and 
all  the  honour  allowed  him  was  a 
permission  to  send  some  game  from 
his  estate  to  augment  the  profusion 
of  good  things  which  graced  the 
vice-regal’s  table.  In  the  evening, 
there  was  an  illumination,  as  it  was 
miscalled, which,  although  numerous 
parties  were  formed  to  view  it,  was 
not  Very  creditable  to  the  city,  if  the 
loyally  of  the  inhabitants  was  only 
in  a  ratio  to  their  light. 

The  front  of  the  town-house, 
which  is  a  noble  building  richly  de¬ 
corated  with  sculpture,  appeared  on 
this  occasion  en  gala;  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  red  velvet  covered  a  great 
part  of  its  basement  floor,  before 
which  the  portraits  of  the  royal 
family  were  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  spectators.  In  one  of  the  public 
rooms  within  this  building,  are  por¬ 
traits  of  distinguished  Spaniards,  na¬ 
tives  of  this  island,  or  who  had  large 
property  in  it.  Amongst  others,  I 
noticed  those  of  the  intrepid  and. 
loyal  Romanaand  bis  gallant  brother 
Caro.  There  is  also  a  fine  painting 
of  St.  Sebastian,  the  tutelar  Saint  of 
Majorca,  by  Vandyke,  purchased  at 
Madrid  some  years  since.  In  the 
palace  of  the  Marquis  de  Ariang, 
we  were  shewn  several  pictures, 
hut  scarcely  any  of  them  were  worthy 
of  notice;  the  best  appeared  to  be 
some  naked  figures,  which  the  ex¬ 
cessive  modesty  of  the  lord  or  lady 
of  the  mansion  had  placed  in  such 

dark- 
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darkness  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 
Thence  we  were  taken  to  the  palace 
of  the  Count  de  Negro,  where  we 
saw  a  much  better  collection;  a- 
mongst  which  were  a  line  head  by 
Vandyke,  a  Verne t,  and  two  beauti¬ 
ful  Flemish  pictures  :  there  was  also 
a  head  of  the  Virgin  exquisitely 
wrought  in  mosaic.  Upon  the  base¬ 
ment  floor  were  several  fine  busts, 
particularly  one  of  Augustus,  for 
which  we  were  informed  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pouuds  English  had  been  of¬ 
fered  and  refused  by  the  noble  pos¬ 
sessor.  There  were  also  some  fine 
specimens  of  porphyry,  several  small 
antiques,  3nd  some  good  casts.  We 
were  informed  that  the  count  has  an 
equally  good  collection  at  his  coun¬ 
try-house,  but  we  did  not  see  them. 

(e  In  the  core  of  a  capuchin  con¬ 
vent  near  the  gate  of  St.  Marquerita, 
where  the  Spaniards  entered  when 
they  expelled  the  Moors,  we  were 
shown  a  very  large  painting  of  the 
crucifixion,  confidently  said  to  be 
by  Titian,  but  it  has  been  irreparably 
spoiled  by  the  ignorance  and  negli¬ 
gence  of  those  -who  removed  it  from 
the  house  of  the  person  who  be¬ 
queathed  it  to  the  convent.  In  the 
library  are  several  valuable  books 
and  original  manuscripts,  amongst 
which  is  a  history  of  Majorca,  and 
the  contract  drawn  up  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  conquering  Spanish 
generals  for  the.  partition  of  the 
island.  There  is  an  academy  for 
painting  here;  but  the  pupils  are  at 
m-senr  not  very  promising.  > 

“  The  prison  is  tolerably  commo¬ 
dious  and  clean,  and,  owing  to  the 
well  known  honesty  of  the  Major¬ 
cans,  it  is  but  thinly  tenanted.  The 
Alameda  is  an  agreeable  walk,  but 
not  much  frequented.  The  markets 
ire  abundantly  supplied  with  every 
necessary,  and  what  in  England 
would  be  called  every  luxury.  Fish, 
owls,  game,  and  fruits  are  in  great 
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profusion.  So  cheap  is  living  in  this 
happy  island,  that  a  married  couple 
may  keep  an  elegant  house  in  the 
country,  with  olive-grounds,  gar¬ 
dens,  orange  groves,  and  vineyards, 
a  plentiful  table,  drink  the  most  de¬ 
licious  wines  of  the  island,  keep  a 
carriageanda  pair  of  mules,  a  suitable 
number  of  servants,  and  educate  a 
family  of  children,  in  a  refined  man¬ 
ner,  and  associate  with  the  best  so¬ 
ciety,  upon  five  hundred  a  year. 

“  The  exchange  is  a  very  curious 
Gothic  edifice,  containing  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  hall,  which,  owing  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  being  more  disposed  to  as¬ 
semble  in  the  open  air  than  under 
cover,  is  now  much  neglected,  and 
is  at  present  a  depot  for  corn.  To¬ 
wards  the  sea,  the  principal  street 
is  broad,  and  many  of  the  houses 
are  very  large  and  magnificent. 

“  Ihe  rent  of  a  tolerably  good 
Louse  is  about  seventy  dollars  a  year; 
formerly  upon  an  assignment,  of 
one,  a  fine  was  paid  to  the  king,  but 
this  is  now  done  away.  There  are 
about  seven  thousand  houses  in 
Palma.  The  population  of  the  city 
is  averaged  at  thirty -two  thousand; 
that  of  the  whole  island,  which  is 
fifty  leagues  round,  at  eighty-seven 
thousand.  This  account  varies  from 
the  enumeration  given  by  other  tra¬ 
vellers,  but  I  was  repeatedly  as¬ 
sured  that  it  was  correct.  In  Palma 
there  are  seven  parochial  churches, 
eight  convents,  four  eonsecraliones, 
the  occupiers  of  which  are  religious, 
but  neither  monks  nor  friars,  ten 
nunneries,  three  colleges,  three  ora¬ 
tories,  five  churches,  deserted  and 
shut  lip;  there  is  also  an  Inquisition, 
in  the  prison  of  which  several  per¬ 
sons  were  confined  when  I  was 
there.  The  native  regular  military 
of  the  island  is  two  thousand,  and 
every  male  adult  resident  in  the 
island  is  obliged  to  enrol  himself  for 
its  defence  in  case  of  invasion.  The 
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monks  and  friars  are  two  thousand, 
and  the  ecclesiastics  two  thousand 
five  hundred. 

((  There  is  a  beautiful  walk,  much 
frequented,  to  a  castle  called  Belver, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Palma, 
through  the  gate  of  Catalina,  along 
the  cliff,  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  bay  and  city.  The  wind¬ 
mills,  which  abound  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  are  very  small,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  about  the  size  of  those  in 
La  Mancha,  celebrated  for  having 
been  the  objects  of  chivalrous  as¬ 
sault  by  the  immortal  knight  of  that 
province.  These  mills  are  nume¬ 
rous  on  account  of  the  general  want 
of  powerful  streams  in  the  island. 
In  this  castle,  which  is  singularly 
picturesque,  its  ancient  walls  being 
in  many  places  covered  with  the 
caper,  three  French  generals  were 
confined.  From  the  leads  we  had  a 
wide  and  beautiful  prospect,  and 
could  easily  distinguish  the  island  of 
Cabrera,  lying  about  nine  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Cabo  de  Salinas. 
This  island  is  about  two  miles  and 
three  quarters  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  south¬ 
west  to  the  north-east.  In  this  bar¬ 
ren  and  desolate,  place,  sufficiently 
dreary  to  drive  to  madness  any  other 
being  but  a  native  of  France,  there 
were  no  less  than  five  thousand 
French  prisoners  shut  up  j  who, 
however,  by  the  assistance  of  gam¬ 
bling,  dancing,  and  a  theatre,  con¬ 
trived  to  dissipate  the  gloom  which 
surrounded  them.  This  island  is 
very  injudiciously  converted  into  a 
depot  for  prisoners  of  war.  It  is 
possible  that  the  weather  might  be 
so  boisterous  as  to  prevent  the  vic¬ 
tualling  boats  from  going  to  it  from 
Majorca,  and  also  that  vessels  might 
be  driven  in  stress  of  weather  into 
its  bays  and  harbours,  by  which 
many  of  the  prisoners  might  effect 
.their  escape. 


“  The  walk  to  Belver  was  a  fa-, 
vourite  ramble  of  mine  during  my 
stay.  The  climate,  always  benign 
and  temperate,  was  peculiarly  grate¬ 
ful  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

“  We  were  present  at  a  concert 
given  by  the  granddaughter  of  Don 
Thomas  des  Esealado,  the  intendant 
of  Palma,  with  a  salary  of  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

“■  This  elegant  old  gentleman  was  . 
turned  of  eighty,  and,  to  a  mind 
well  stored  and  wholly  unimpaired, 
he  added  a  flow  of  spirits,  and  ac¬ 
tivity  truly  surprising.  In  respect 
to  looks,  health,  and  happiness,  he 
appeared  to  be  the^  patriarchal  re¬ 
presentative  of  his  favoured  island. 
To  this  gentleman  l  was  much  in-- 

o 

debted  for  many  attentions  and  in¬ 
troductions  to  several  very  agreeable 
natives  of  distinction.  A.t  one  party 
where  I  happened  one  evening  to  be 
present,  an  old  colonel  came  in  and 
said  he  had  just  heard  that  his  son 
had  been  killed  at  Gerona ;  after 
wiping  a  few  drops,  he  added,  f  It 
is  the  second  I  have  lost  in  the  field 
of  battle,  but  thank  God  !  I  am 
consoled  by  reflecting  that  they 
have  died  for  their  king  and  coun¬ 
try.’ 

There  is  a  tolerable  theatre 
here.  The  people  appeared  to  me 
more  musically  inclined  here  than 
any  part  of  the  continent  of  Spain  I 
had  visited  ;  I  often  heard  the  casta¬ 
nets  well  played.  The  most  es¬ 
teemed  are  made  oft  he  pomegranate 
wood,  and  to  improve  their  tone  they 
are  fried  in  oil  for  a  short  time.  T  he 
fandango  and  volero  are  great  fa¬ 
vourites  hjere.  There  are  also  seve¬ 
ral  good  public  institutions  for  the 
poor,  aged,  and  infirm. 

“  Having  visited  every  object 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  city,  I 
joined  an  agreeable  party  on  mules 
to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Val- 
demusa  os  Moss,  or  Mosa.  Our 
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ride,  which  lasted  about  three  hours, 
lay  through  an  exquisitely  rich, 
and  highly  cultivated  country,  con¬ 
sisting  of  corn-land,  vineyards,  and 
woods  of  olive,  carob,  almond, 
pomegranate,  and  apple-trees.  Male 
and  female  peasants  with  long  hair, 
generally  platted,  wearing  large 
black  felt  hats,  and  dresses  of  blue 
serge,  much  in  the  style  of  those  of 
Holland,  displaying  neatness  and 
contentment,  divided  the  labours  of 
the  field.  Instead  of  the  mantilla, 
a  head-dress  called  the  rebozillo,  or 
double  handkerchief,  is  worn  by  the 
female,  which  covers  the  head,  is 
fastened  under  the  chin,  falls  over 
the  shoulders  and  back,  and  is  far 
from  being  becoming.  The  male 
i  peasants  generally  wear  leather  shoes 
land  spatterdashes.  In  the  streets  of 
Palma,  1  met  several  youths  at¬ 
tired  as  ecclesiastics,  but  I  found 
i that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
church,  and  wore  this  dress  only 
j  through  economy,  many  of  them  not 
paving  a  shirt  to  wear. 

“  It  was  now  the  almond-harvest, 
nnd  merry  groups,  young  and  old, 
rwere  assembled  to  collect  this  de¬ 
licious  fruit  from  the  delicate  trees 
.;hat  bore  it.  The  eye  could  not 
[turn  but  to  banquet  on  some  beauti¬ 
ful  or  romantic  object.  Every  cot¬ 
tage  was  a  picture,  and  the  industry 
end  happiness  of  man  seemed  to 
-;o-operate  with  the  beneficence  of 
t  the  soil  and  climate 

When  we  entered  upon  the  es¬ 
tates  of  the  convent,  the  hand  of 
culture  seemed  to  have  been  still 
)  more  actively  and  skilfully  employed. 

I  After  winding  along  the  sides  of  the 
nost  picturesque  hills,  richly  clothed 
o  their  summits,  belted  with  lidges 
>r  terrace- walls  rising  above  each 
bther,  kept  in  the  greatest  order, 
tnd  by  vines,  entwined  round  al- 
nond  trees,  bending  with  rich  and 
ponderous  clusters,  we  discerned  the 


pale  yellow  front  of  the  monastery 
seated  mid-way  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  in  a  calm  and  majestic 
retreat,  deriving  a  sort  of  sylvan  so¬ 
lemnity  from  groups  of  cypresses, 
palms,  and  poplars,  and  interminable 
woods  of  olives.  In  such  abundance 
are  the  latter,  that  the  natives,  in 
the  fulness  of  pride  and  warmth  of 
heart,  have  an  exaggerated  saying, 
‘  If  only  one  olive  were  to  be  taken 
from  each  tree  in  the  island,  the 
amount  collected  would  supply  every 
native  with  oil  sufficient  for  his  ordi¬ 
nary  consumption.'  This  article, 
so  precious  to  a  Spaniard,  is  in  this 
island  so  remarkably  pure  and  sweet, 
that  I  became  reconciled  to  the  use 
of  it.  As  we  approached  the  monas¬ 
tery,  we  met  several  of  the  holy 
brethren  taking  their  afternoon 
walk.  We  brought  provisions  and 
a  cook  with  us,  which  are  very  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  the  monks  never  suffer 
meat,  unless  brought  by  strangers, 
to  enter  their  walls  ;  and  their  funds 
were  at  this  time  rather  at  a  low  ebb, 
on  account  of  the  erection  of  a  noble 
church  adjoining  the  convent,  which 
as  far  as  it  had  proceeded,  had  dipped 
deeply  into  their  treasury.  Owing 
to  this  heavy  expenditure,  they  had 
given  notice  in  the  Palma  Gazette,, 
that,  with  an  exception  of  the 
English,  they  could  not  entertain 
strangers  till  their  new  church  \ya* 
finished. 

<£  The  superior,  an  enormous  and 
jolly  old  man,  paid  us  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  rising  from  his  siesta  to  re¬ 
ceive  us,  and  whilst  our  dinner  was 
preparing,  one  of  the  monks,  a  very 
intelligent  man,  conducted  us  over 
the  convent  and  church.  The  latter 
is  a  vast  and  noble  pile,  the  internal 
decorations  of  which  were  not  half 
finished.  The  dome  and  roof  were 
painted  in  gaudy  colours  and  bad 
taste  by  an  Italian  artist,  and  the 
bases  of  the  pilasters  were  formed  of 

fine 
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fine  marble  from  the  neighbouring 
rocks.  There  was  a  colossal  figure 
of  the  Virgin  holding  a  silesio,  a  net 
of  iron  with  sharp  points,  which  is 
by  way  of  penance  fastened  round 
the  thigh,  or  loins  of  female  peni¬ 
tents,  finely  executed  in  wood,  in¬ 
tended  for  one  of  the  lateral  chapels 
of  the  church.  The  number  of 
monks  was  twenty-nine,  of  whom 
seventeen  had  fled  from  Barcelona. 
Their  cells  were  handsome  apart¬ 
ments.  The  gardens  of  the  con¬ 
vent  are  spacious ;  in  some  of  them 
we  saw  land  tortoises.  From  a  long 
terrace  under  arches  of  vines,  there 
is  a  superb  view  of  the  surrounding 
valleys  and  mountains.  After  an 
excellent  repast,  we  took  leave  of 
our  prior,  who  expressed  himself 
warmly  attached  to  the  English,  and 
talked  much  of  an  entertainment 
which  had  been  given  to  him,  on 
board  of  an  English  frigate,  and  in 
our  way  to  our  mules,  which  were 
led  to  the  village  of  Valdemusa,  we 
were  taken  to  the  church,  in  which 
we  saw  nothing  worthy  of  notice, 
but  the  levity  with  which  the  attend¬ 
ant  monk  evidently  treated  the 
mummery  which  he  shewed  us. 

(f  The  next  day,  attended  by  an 
Englishman  long  resident  at  Palma 
as  an  interpreter,  we  had  the  honour 
of  an  interview  with  two  members 
of  the  unfortunate  royal  family  of 
Spain,  Donna  Maria  Theresa  de 
Wdabriga,  and  her  daughter  the 
Infanta  Donna  Maria  Luisa  de  Bour¬ 
bon.  The  former  is  the  niece  of  the 
late  Don  Pedro  Estuardo  (Stuart) 
Marques  di  San  Leonardo,  a  brother 
of  the  old  Marshal  Duke  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  and  who,  with  the  consent 
of  Charles  the  Third,  was  married 
to  his  youngest  brother  the  Infant 
Don  Louis,  upon  condition  that  she 
should  not  be  acknowledged,  nor 
the  issue  of  the  marriage  entitled  to 
any  privileges.  Don  Louis  had  been 


bred  to  the  church  originally,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and 
appointed  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
which  he  resigned  on  being  dis¬ 
pensed  from  his  vows.  Soon  after 
his  death,  leaving  three  children,  a 
boy  and  two  girls,  it  was  publicly 
declared  that  the  early  and  singular 
inclination,  which  these  children 
had  exhibited  for  the  church,  had 
determined  his  majesty  to  yield  to 
their  pious  propensities  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  girls  were  placed  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  and  tiie  boy  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  cardinal  Lorenzana,  then 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  educated 
in  the  palace  of  that  town,  to  which 
elevated  rank  he  has  since  succeeded* 
and  is  likewise  a  cardinal  and  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Seville.  On  the  death  of 
the  king,  the  eldest  of  the  girls,  a* 
before  noticed,  was  married  to 
Godoy  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  the 
words  of  the  patent 5  for  the  Spa¬ 
niards  deem  it  impious  to  say  Prince 
of  Peace,  an  attribute  of  our  Saviour, 
though  commonly  called  so  by  the 
English.  Shortly  after  these  nup¬ 
tials,  performed  by  the  brother  w  ith 
royal  magnificence,  a  proclamation 
appeared,  restoring  the  children  of 
the  late  Infant  Don  Louis  to  their 
just  rights,  in  which  King  Charles 
the  Fourth  endeavoured  to  apologize 
for  the  conduct  of  his  father  towards 
them,  and  consequently,  had  Spain 
remained  in  tranquillity,  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  would 
have  been  as  open  to  them,  as  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
it  being  generally  befieved  that  the 
cortes,  holden  upon  Charles  t lie 
Fourth’s  accession,  had  rescinded 
the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Philip  the 
Fifth,  son  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
by  which  the  crown  was  limited  to 
male  issue  alone,  3nd  thus  the  fe¬ 
males,  as  formerly  practised  in  Old 
Spain,  were  admitted  to  an  equal 
right. 


“  Donna 
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*f  Donna  Maria  Theresa,  and  her 
youngest  daughter,  were  living  in 
great  retirement  in  the  palace  of  the 
Marquis  of  Sollerick,  having  recently 
made  their  escape,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  romantic  peril  and  enter- 
prize,  attended  by  a  faithful  priest, 
Michael  del  Puego,  from  Zaragoza, 
where  the  young  Infanta  had  been 
placed  in  a  convent. 

“  The  former  of  these  two  person¬ 
ages  was  a  noble  looking  and  rather 
dark  woman,  the  latter  very  fair  and 
if  a  fine  complexion.  Donna  Maria 
held  the  French  in  such  abhorrence, 
hat  she  avoided  making  use  of  the 
language  as  much  as  possible.  In 
our  presence,  she  took  an  affecting 
uid  painful  review  of  the  reverses  of 
aer  fortune,  and.  with  tears  said, 

'  though  politics  have  but  little  at¬ 


tracted  my  attention,  I  have  long 
foreseen  the  subtle  intentions  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
august  house  to  which  I  belong. 
What  will  be  our  final  destiny  I 
know  not,  nor  can  I  tell  where  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum, 
— here  she  was  so  affected,  that  she 
paused  for  a  minute,  and  then 
added,  *  I  look  to  Heaven,  there  is 
my  only  consolation  !’  Through  the 
interpreter,  1  recommended  her  to 
seek  protection  in  England  j  but 
the  horror  she  entertained  of  so  long 
a  voyage,  and  the  desire  of  remaining 
in  any  part  of  Spain  that  held  out 
for  the  legitimate  throne,  seemed 
to  have  too  full  possession  of  her 
mind  to  induce  her  to  attend  to  the 
recommendation.” 
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country  round  the  Osage 
JL  villages  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  that  the  eye  ever  beheld. 
The  three  branches  of  the  river,  viz. 
helargeeastern  fork,  the  middle  one, 
'up  which  we  ascended)  and  the 
aorthern  all  winding  round  and 
oast  the  villages,  giving  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  wood  and  water,  and  at  the 
.;ame  time  the  extensive  prairie, 
crowned  with  rich  and  luxuriant 
grass  and  flowers,  gently  diversified 
oy  rising  swells  and  sloping  lawns, 
^resenting  to  the  warm  imagination 
he  future  seats  of  husbandry,  the 
mmerous  herds  of  domestic  animals, 
•which  are  no  doubt  destined  to 
crown  with  joy  these  happy  plains, 
from  the  last  village  on  the  Missouri 
o  the  prairie  on  the  Osage  river,  we 


found  plenty  of  deer,  bears,  and 
some  turkeys  ,*  from  thence  to  the 
towns  are  some  elk  and  deer,  but 
near  the  villages  they  become 

scarce. 

"  The  Osage  Indians  appear  to 
have  emigrated  from  the  north  and 
west,  and  from  their  speaking  the 
same  language  with  the  Kanses, 
Ottoes,  Missouries,  and  Mahaws, 
together  with  one  great  similarity  of 
manners,  morals,  and  customs,  there 
is  left  no  room  to  doubt,  that  they 
were  originally  the  same  nation  3  but 
separated  by  those  great  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  self-preservation,  the  leve  of 
freedom,  and  the  ambitibn  of  various 
characters,  so  inherent  in  the  breast 
of  man.  As  nations  purely  erratic 
must  depend  solely  on  the.  chase  for 
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subsistence,  (unless  pastoral,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  our  savages)  it 
requires  large  tracts  of  country  to 
afford  food  for  a  very  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  souls  y  consequently  self-pre¬ 
servation  obliges  them  to  expand 
themselves  over  a  large  and  extensive 
district.  The  power  of  certain 
chiefs  becoming  unlimited,  and  their 
rule  severe,  added  to  the  passionate 
love  of  liberty,  and  the  ambition  of 
their  young,  bold,  and  daring  cha¬ 
racters,  who  step  forward  to  head 
the  mal-contents,  and  like  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  to  lead  them  through  the 
wilderness  to  a  new  land,  the 
land  of  promise,  which  flowed  with 
milk  and  honey  (alas,  abounding 
with  deer  and  buffalo) ,  these  cha¬ 
racters  soon  succeeded  in  leading 
forth  a  new  colony,  and  in  process 
of  time  establishing  a  new  nation. 
The  Mahaws,  Missouries,  and  Ot- 
toes,  remained  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  river,  such  a  distance  up  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  that  pow¬ 
erful  enemy,  the  Sioux,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  the  small-pox,  which  the 
former  nations  unfortunately  con¬ 
tracted  by  their  connection  with  the 
whites,  have  reduced  the  Mahaws, 
formerly  a  brave  and  powerful  nation, 
to  a  mere  cypher,  and  obliged  the 
Ottoes  and  Missouries,  who  now 
form  but  one  nation,  to  join  their 
forces.  The  Kanses  and  Osages 
came  farther  to  the  east,  and  thereby 
avoided  the  Sioux,  but  frll  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jo  was.  Sacs,  Kickapoos, 
Potowatomic'B,  De’ewares,  Sliawo- 
noes,  Chreokees,  Chickasaws,  Chac- 
taws,  Arkansaws,  Chaddoes,  and 
letans ;  and  what  astonished  me 
extremely,  was,  that  they  have  not 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  those  na¬ 
tions  :  but  this  must  be  attributed 
only  to  their  ignorance  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  force,  tbeif  want  of  concert, 
wars  between  themselves,  and  the 
great  renown  the  invaders  always 


acquire  by  the  boldness  of  the  en- 
terprize,  on  the  mind  of  the  in¬ 
vaded. 

“■  The  government  of  the  Osages 
is  oligarchical,  but  still  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  republic ;  for  al¬ 
though  the  power  is  nominally  vested 
in  a  small  number  of  chiefs,  yet 
they  never  undertake  any  matter  of 
importance  without  first  assembling 
the  warriors,  and  proposing  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  council,  there  to  be  discussed 
and  decided  on  by  a  majority.  Their 
chiefs  are  hereditary  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  but  there  are  many  men 
who  have  risen  to  more  influence 
than  those  of  illustrious  ancestry,  by 
their  activity  and  boldness  in  war. 
Although  there  is  no  code  of  laws, 
yet  there  is  a  tacit  acknowledgement 
of  the  right  which  some  have  to 
command  on  certain  occasions ) 
whilst  others  are  bound  to  obey, 
and  even  to  submit  to  corporal  pu¬ 
nishment,  as  was  instanced  in  the 
affair  related  in  my  diary  of  the  2pth 
of  July,  when  Has-ha-ke-da-tungar 
(or  the  Big  Soldier)  whom  I  had 
made  a  partizan  to  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  Indians,  flogged 
a  youn£  Indian  with  arms  in  liis 
hands.  On  the  whole,  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  termed  an  oligarchical 
republic,  where  the  chiefs  propose 
and  the  people  decide  on  ail  public 
acts. 

The  manners  of  the  Osasre  are 
different  from  those  of  any  nation  I 
ever  saw,  (except  those  before-men¬ 
tioned  of  the  same  origin)  having 
their  people  divided  into  classes,  all 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  being  war¬ 
riors  and  hunters,  the  terms  being 
almost  synonymous  with  them  ;  the 
rest  are  divided  into  twoclasses,  cooks 
and  doctors,  the  latter  of  whom  like¬ 
wise  exercise  the  function  of  priests 
or  magicians,  and  liavegreat  influence 
on  the  councils  of  the  nation,  by 
their  pretended  divinations,  interpre¬ 
tations 
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tations  of  dreams,  and  magical  per¬ 
formances,  an  illustration  of  which 
will  be  belter  given  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident,  which  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  my  stay.  Having  had  all  the 
doctors,  or  magicians,  assembled  in 
the  lodge  of  Ca-ha-ga-tonga,  (or 
Cheveu  Blanc)  and  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  spectators,  they  had  two  rows 
of  fires  prepared,  around  the  spot 
where  the  sacred  band  was  stationed. 
They  commenced  the  tragic  comedy, 
by  putting  a  large  .  butcher’s  knife 
down  their  throats,  the  blood  ap¬ 
pearing  to  run  during  the  operation 
very  naturally.  The  scene  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  putting  sticks  through 
their  nose,  swallowing  bones,  and 
taking  them  out  of  the  nostrils,  &c. 
At  length  one  fellow  demanded  of 
me  what  I  would  give  if  he  would 
fun  a  stick  through  his  tongue,  and 
let  another  person  cut  off  the  piece? 
I  replied,  a  shirt  3  he  then  appa¬ 
rently  performed  his  promise  seem¬ 
ingly  with  great  pain,  forcing  a  stick 
through  his  tongue,  and  then  giving 
a  knife  to  a  bye-stander,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  cut  off  the  piece,  which  he 
held  to  the  light  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  audience,  then  joined  it  to 
his  tongue,  and  by  a  magical  charm 
healed  the  wound  immediately.  On 
demanding  of  me  what  I  thought  of 
the  performance  ?  I  replied,  I  would 
give  him  twenty  shirts,  if  he  would 
let  me  cut  off  the  piece  from  his 
tongue.  This  disconcerted  him  a 
great  deal,  and  I  was  sorry  I  made 
the  observation. 

“  The  cooks  are  either  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  use,  or  attached  particularly  to 
the  family  of  some  great  man  3  and 
what  is  the  more  singular  is,  that  fre¬ 
quently  persons  who  have  been  great 
warriors,  and  brave  men,  having 
lost  all  their  families  by  disease  or  in 
war,  and  themselves  becoming  old 
and  infirm,  frequently  take  up  the 
profession  of  a  cook,  in  which  they 
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do  not  carry  arms,  and  are  supported 
by  the  public,  or  by  their  particular 
patron.  They  likewise  exercise  the 
functions  of  town  criers,  calling  the 
chiefs  to  council,  or  to  feasts  3  arid 
if  any  particular  person  is  wanted, 
you  employ  a  crier,  who  goes  through 
the  village  calling  his  name,  and  in¬ 
forming  him  he  is  wanted  at  such  a 
lodge. 

“  When  received  into  the  Osage 
village,  you  immediately  present 
yourself  at  the  lodge  of  the  chief, 
who  receives  you  as  bis  guest,  where 
you  generally  eat  first,  after  the  old 
patriarchal  style  3  you  are  then  in¬ 
vited  to  a  feast  by  all  the  great  men 
of  the  village,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  insult  not  to  comply,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  taste  of  their  victuals. 
In  one  instance,  I  was  obliged  to 
taste  of  fifteen  different  entertain¬ 
ments  in  the  same  afternoon.  You 
will  hear  the  cooks  crying,  ‘  come 
and  eat.,  such  a  one  gives  a  feast, 
come  and  eat  of  his  bounty.’  Their 
dishes  were  generally  boiled  sweet 
corn  in  buffalo  grease,  or  boiled 
meat  and  pumpkins}  but  Sans 
Orielle  tor  Tetobah)  treated  me 
with  some  tea  in  a  wooden  dish, 
new  horn  spoons,  boiled  meat  and 
crullers  ■,  he  had  been  in  the  United 
States. 

“  Their  towns  hold  more  people  in 
the  same  space  of  ground  than  any¬ 
place  I  ever  saw  3  their  lodges  being 
posted  with  scarcely  any  regularity, 
each  individual  building  in  the  man¬ 
ner,  direction  and  dimensions  that 
suit  him  best;  by  which  means  they 
frequently  leave  only  room  for  a 
single  man  to  squeeze  between  them. 
Added  to  this,  they  have  pens  for 
their  horses,  all  within  the  village, 
into  which  they  always  drive  them 
at  night,  in  case  they  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  believe  an  enemy  to 
be  lurking  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Osage  lodges  arc;  generally  con- 
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structed  with  upright  posts,  pnt 
firmly  in  the  ground,  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  crotch  at  the 
top.  They  are  generally  about 
twelve  feet  distant  trom  each  other. 
In  the  crotch  of  these  posts  are  put 
the  ridge  poles,  over  which  are  bent 
small  poles,  the  ends  of  which  are 
brought  down  and  fastened  to  a  row 
of  stakes,  of  about  five  feet  in  height] 
these  are  fastened  together  with 
three  horizontal  bars,  and  form  the 
flank  walls  of  the  lodge.  The  -gable 
ends  are  generally  broad  slabs,  and 
rounded  off  to  the  ridge  pole  The 
whole  of  the  building  and  sides  are 
covered  with  malting  made  of  rushes 
of  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and 
four  feet  in  width,  which  are  joined 
together,  and  entirely  exc'ude  the 
rain.  The  doors  are  in  the  side  of 
the  building,  and  there  is  generally 
one  on  each  side;  the  fires  are  made 
in  holes  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge, 
the  smoke  ascending  through  aper¬ 
tures  left  in  the  roof  for  the  purpose. 
At  one  end  of  the  dwelling  is  a  raided 
platform  about  three  fret  from  the 
ground,  which  is  covered  with  bear 
skins,  and  generally  holds  all  the 
little  choice  furniture  of  the  master, 
and  on  this  repose  his  honourable 
guests.  In  fact,  with  neatness  and 
a  pleasing  companion,  they  compose 
a  very  comfortable  and  pleasant 
summer  habitation']  but  they  are 
left  in  the  winter  for  the  woods  : 
they  vary  in  length  from  thirty-six. 
to  one  hundred  feet. 

**  The  Osage  nation  is  divided 
into  three  villages,  and  in  a  few  years 
you  may  say  nations,  viz.  the  Grand 
Osage,  the  Little  Osage,  and  tho.^e 
of  the  Arkansaw.  The  i  itile  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Grand  Osagp  about 
two  years  since;  and  their  chief's,  on 
obtaining  permission  to  lead  forth  a 
Colo jfy  From  the  grand  conned  of 
the  nation,  moved  on  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  3  'but  after  some  years,  finding 


themselves  too  hard  pressed  by  their 
enemies,  they  again  obtained  leave 
to  return  and  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Grand  village, 
and  settled  down  about  six  miles  olf. 
The  Arkansaw  schism  was  effected 
by  Mr,  Pierre  Chouteau,  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  in  revenge  of  Mr.  Manuel 
de  Liza,  who  had  obtained  from  the 
Spani-h  government  the  exclusive 
trade  of  the  Osage  nation  by  the 
way  of  the  Osage  river,  after  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  M.  Chouteau 
for  nearly  twenty  years]  the  latter 
leaving  the  trade  of  the  Arkansaw, 
thereby  nearly  rendered  abortive, 
the  exclusive  piivilege  of  his  rival. 
He  has  boon  vainly  promising  to  the 
government,  that  he  would  bring 
them  back  toj*un  the  Grand  village, 
but  his  reception  at  the  Arkansaw 
village  must-have  nearly  cured  him 
of  that  idea.  And  in  fact  every 
reason  induces  a  belief,  that  the 
other  vil-lagrs  are  much  more  likely 
to  join  the-  Arkansaw,  which  is  daily 
becoming  more  powerful,  than  the 
latter  return  to  its  ancient  residence; 
for  the  Grand  and  Little  Osage  aFe 
both  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  Ar¬ 
kansaw  every  winter  to  kill  the 
summer  provision  :  all  the  nations 
with  whom  they  are  now  at  war  are 
besides  situated  to  tire  westward  of 
that  river,  from  whence  they  get 
all  their  horses.  *  These  inducements 
are  such,  that  the  young,  the  bold, 
and  tiie  enterprising  are  daily  emi¬ 
grating  from  the  Osage  village  to 
the  Arkansaw  village.  In  fact,  it 
would  become  the  interest  of  our 
government  to  encourage  that  emi- 
gration,  if  they  intended  to  pro- 
male  the  extension  of  the  settlement 
ot  Upper  Louisiana :  but  their  true 
policy  is  to  use  every  method  to  pre¬ 
vent  their: elongation  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  '  T£  d  r.  : 

t(  They  are  considered  by  t he 
nations  to  the  south  and  west  of 
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them,  as  a  brave  and  warlike  people, 
but  are  by  no  means  a  match  for 
the  northern  nations,  who  make  use 
of  the  ride,  and  can  combat  them 
two  for  one,  whilst  they  again  may 
light  those  armed  with  bows,  ar¬ 
rows,  and  lances,  at  the  same  dis¬ 
proportion.  The  humane  policy 
which  the  United  States  have  held 
forth  to  the  Indians  of  accommo¬ 
dating  their  differences,  and  acting 
as  mediators  between  them,  has 
succeeded  to  a  miracle  with  the 
Osage  of  the  Grand  village  and  the 
Little  Osage.  They  have  by  this 
means  become  a  nation  of  quakers, 
as  it  respects  the  nations  to  the 
north  and  east, of  them,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  continue  to  make 
\vat  ou  the  naked  and  defenceless 
savages  of  the  west.  An  instance 
of  i heir  forbearance  was  exhibited 
by  an.  attack  made  on  a  hunting 
party  of  the  Little  CLage  some  time 
since,  on  the  grand  river  of  the 
■  Osfige,  by  a  party  of  Potowatonnies, 
who  crossed  the  river  Missouri  by 
,  the  Saline,  and  found  the  women 
and  children  alone  and  defenceless. 
The  men,  fifty  or  sixty  in  number, 
having  found  plenty  of  deer  the  day 
before,  had  encamped  out  all  night. 
The  enemy  struck  the  camp  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  killed 
ail  the  women  and  boys  who  made 
resistance,  also  some  infants,  the 
whole  number  amounting  to  thirty- 
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four,  and  led  into  captivity  near 
sixty,  forty-six  of  whom  were  after¬ 
wards  recovered  by  the  United 
States,  and  sent  under  my  protection 
to  the  village.  When  the  men  re¬ 
turned  to  the  camp,  they  found 
their  families  ail  destioyed  or  taken 
prisoners  ;  my  narrator  had  his  wife 
and  four  children  killed  on  the  spot! 
and  yet  in  obedience  to  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  their  ‘  Great  Father’  they 
forbore  to  revenge  the  blow' !  As  an 
instance  of  the  great  influence  the 
French  formerlyhadover  thisnation, 
the  following  anecdote  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  :  Chtoka  (or  Wet  Stone) 
a  Little  Osage,  said,  f.  he  was  at 
Jffaddeeks  de  Feal,  with  all  the  war¬ 
riors  w'ho  could  be  spared  from  both 
villages;  thar  they  were  engaged  by 
Mr.  M‘Cartie,  who  commanded  at 
fort  Cbautres,  and  who  supplied 
them  with  powder  and  ball;  that 
the  general  place  of  rendezvous  was 
near  a  lake  and  large,  fall,  (suppose 
Niagara)  the  Kanses,  did  not  arrive 
until  after  the  battle,  but  that  the 
Ottoes  were  present ;  they  were  ab¬ 
sent  from  their  villages  seven 
months,  and  were  obliged  to  eat 
their  horses  on  their  return,’ 

*:*■  The  Osage  raise  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins, 
which  they  manage  with,  the  greatest 
economy,  in  order  to  make  them  last 
from  year  to  year  ;  all  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labour  is  done  by  women.” 
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[From  the  same  ] 

*<  Kyawavs  wander  on  the  immense  herds  of  horses,  and  are  at 

X  sources  of  the  Plate,  and  are  war  with  both  the  Pawnees  and  Ie- 
supposed  to  be  one  thousand  and  tans,  as  well  as  writh  the  Sioux, 
nine  men  strong.  They  possess  They  are  armed  with  bows,  arrows 
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and  lances,  and  follow  the  buffalo. 
This  nation,  the  Ietans,  and  the 
Utahs,  speak  the  same  language. 

“  The  Utahs  wander  on  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  ;  they 
are  supposed  to  be  two  thousand 
warriors  strong,  are  armed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  pursue  the  same 
game,  as  the  Kyaways,  but  are  a 
little  more  civilized,  having  more 
connection  with  the  Spaniards,  with 
whom  however  they  are  frequently 
at  war.  They  were  at  this  time  at 
peace  with  them,  but  waging  war 
with  the  Ietans. 

“  A  battle  was  fought  between 
them  and  the  Ietans,  in  September 
1806,  near  the  village  of  Taos; 
there  were  about  four  hundred  com¬ 
batants  in  each  army,  but  were  se¬ 
parated  by  a  Spanish  Alcalde  riding 
out  to  the  held  of  battle.  There 
were  eight  or  ten  killed  on  each 
side.  The  Utahs  gave  all  the  horses 
they  had  taken  to  the  Spaniards. 
This  shews,  in  a  strong  degree,  the 
inhuence  the  Spaniards  have  over 
these  Indians. 

The  Nanahaws  are  situated  to 
the  north  west  of  Santa  Fe,  and  are 
frequently  at  war  with  the  Spaniards. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  two  thou¬ 
sand  warriors  strong,  and  are  armed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  nations.  This  nation,  as  well 
as  all  others  to  the  west  of  them, 
bordering  on  California,  speak  the 
language  of  the  Appachts  and  I.ee 
Panis,  who  are  in  a  line  with  them 
to  the  Atlantic. 

“  The  Appaches  are  a  nation  of 
Indians,  who  extend  from  the  Black 
Mountains  in  New  Mexico  to  the 
borders  of  Cogquilla,  keeping  the 
frontiers  of  three  provinces  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  state  of  alarm  and  dread,  and 
employing  nearly  two  thousand  dra¬ 
goons  to  escort  the  caravans,  protect 
the  villages,  and  revenge  the  various 
attacks  they  are  continually  making 


on  the  subjects  of  his  catholic  ma¬ 
jesty.  They  formerly  extended  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Grandee  to 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  have 
waged  a  continual  warfare,  with  the 
exception  of  short  truces,  with  the 
Spaniards,  from  the  time  they  pushed 
their  conquests  back  from  Mexico 
into  the  internal  provinces.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  what  their 
numbers  are  at  the  present  day,  but 
they  must  be  extremely  reduced  by 
their  long  and  constant  hostilities, 
together  with  the  wandering  and 
savage  life  they  lead  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  which  is  so  injurious  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  population,  and  in  which 
they  are  extremely  pinched  by  fa¬ 
mine. 

“  At  the  commencement  of  their 
warfare,  the  Spaniards  used  to  take 
their  prisoners  and  make  slaves  of 
them,  but  finding  that  their  uncon¬ 
querable  attachment  to  liberty  made 
them  surmount  every  difficulty  and 
danger  to  return  to  their  mountains, 
they  adopted  the  practice  of  sending 
them  to  Cuba.  This  the  Appaches 
no  sooner  learned  than  they  refused 
to  give  or  receive  quarter,  and  in  no 
instance  have  there  been  any  takeft 
since  that  period,  except  when  sur¬ 
prised  asleep,  or  knocked  down  and 
overpowered.  Their  arms  are  the 
bow  and  arrow-  and  the  lance.  The 
bow  forms  two  semi-circles,  with  a 
shoulder  in  the  middle ;  the  back  of 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  sinews, 
which  are  laid  on  in  so  nice  a  man¬ 
ner,  by  the  use  of  some  glutinous 
substance,  as  to  be  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible;  this  gives  great  tforce  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  weapon.  Their 
arrow  is  more  than  the  cloth  yard  of 
the  English,  being  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  the  upper  part  consisting 
of  some  light  rush  or  cane,  into 
which  is  inserted  a  shaft  of  about 
one  foot,  made  of  some  bard  sea¬ 
soned  light  wood;  the  point  is  of 
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iron,  cane,  or  stone,  and  when  the 
arrow  enters  the  bod/,  in  attempting 
to  extract  it  the  shaft  comes  out  of 
its  socket  and  remains  in  the  wound. 
With  this  weapon  they  shoot  with 
such  force  as  to  go  through  the  body 
of  a  man,  at  the  distance  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  5  and  an  officer  told  me, 
that  in  an  engagement  with  them, 
one  of  their  arrows  struck  his  shield 
and  dismounted  him  in  an  instant. 
Their  other  weapon  of  offence  is  a 
lance  of  fifteen  feet  in  length,  which 
with  both  hands  they  charge  over 
their  heads,  managing  the  horse 
principally  with  their  knees.  With 
this  they  are  considered  as  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  Spanish  dragoons  single 
handed,  but  for  want  of  the  tactic 
can  never  stand  the  cha  rge  of  a  body 
that  cuts  in  concert:  they  all  have 
the  shield.  Some  few  are  armed 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  taken 
from  the  Spaniards.  These,  as  well 
as  the  archers,  generally  march  to 
war  on  foot,  but  the  lance  men  are 
always  mounted. 

“  Numerous  are  the  anecdotes  I 
heard  related  of  their  personal  bra¬ 
very,  and  the  spirit  of  their  partisan 
corps.  Not  long  before  I  passed 
through,  as  a  Cornet  with  sixty- 
three  dragoons  was  passing  between 
New  Mexico  and  Biscay,  he  was 
surrounded  by  about  two  hundred 
Appaches  infantry,  and  instead  of 
charging  through  them  (as  it  was 
on  the  plain)  he  ordered  bis  dragoons 
to  dismount  and  fight  with  their  car¬ 
bines,  by  which  means  he  and  his 
whole  party  fell  a  sacrifice.  Mal¬ 
gares  related  an  instance  when  he 
was  marching  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  men,  and  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Appaches,  both  horse  and 
foot,  who  continued  the  fight  for 
four  hours.  Whenever  the  Spanish 
dragoons  made  a  general  charge  the 
Appaches  cavalry  would  retreat  be¬ 
hind  their  infantry,  who  paet  the 


Spaniards  with  a  shower  of  arrows, 
on  wbicn  they  immediately  retreated* 
and  even  the  gallant  Malgares  spoke 
of  his  cavalry  breaking  their  in¬ 
fantry  as  a  thing  not  to  be  thought 
of.  How  quickly  would  one  full 
squadron  of  our  troops  have  put 
them  to  flight  and  cut  them  topiecqs! 
Malgares  assured  me,  that  if  the 
men  had  seconded  the  efforts  and 
bravery  of  the  Indian  chieftain,  they 
must  have  been  defeated  and  cut  to 
pieces  5  that  in  various  instances  he 
rallied  his  men  and  brought  them  up 
to  the  charge,  and  when  they  flevfr 
retired  indignantly  in  the  rear.  See¬ 
ing  Malgares  very  actively  engaged 
in  forming  and  bringing  up  the  men, 
he  rode  out  a-head  of  his  party  and 
challenged  him  to  single  combat 
with  his  lance.  This  my  friend  re¬ 
fused,  as  he  said  the  chief  was  one 
of  the  st  outest  men  he  knew,  carried 
a  remarkably  heavy  lance,  and  rode 
a  very  fine  charger  5  but  one  of  his 
corporals,  enraged  to  see  them  thus 
braved  by  the  savage,  begged  per¬ 
mission  to  meet  the  ‘infidel.’  His 
officer  refused  his  request,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  keep  his  ranks  5  but 
he  reiterating  his  request,  his  supe¬ 
rior  in  a  passion  told  him  to  go. 

The  Indian  chief  had  turned  his 
horse  to  join  his  party,  but  seeing 
his  enemy  advancing,  turned,  and 
giving  a  shout,  met  him  at  full 
speed.  The  dragoon  thought  to 
parry  the  lance  of  his  antagonist, 
which  he  in  part  effected,  but  not 
throwing  it  quite"  high  enough,  it 
entered  his  neck  in  front,  and  came 
out  at  the  nape,  when  lie  fell  dead 
to  the  ground,  and  his  victorious 
enemy  gave  a  shout  of  victory,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  all  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  This  enraged  the  Spaniards 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  made  a 
general  charge,  in  which  the  Indian 
cavalry  again  retreated,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  entreaties  of  tb#ir  gal¬ 
lant 
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lant  leader.  In  another  instance  a 
nrall  smoke  was  discovered  on  the 
prairie,  and  three  poor  savages  were 
surrounded  by  one.  hundred  dragoons, 
and  ordered  today  down  their  arms. 
They  smiled  at  the  officer's  demand, 
and  asked  him  if  be  could  suppose 
that  men  who  had  arms  in  their 
hands  would  ever  consent  to  become 
slaves He  being  loth  to  kill  them, 
held  a  conference  for  an  hour,  when 
finding  that  his  threats  had  as  little 
effect  as  his  entreaties,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  attack  them  at  a  distance, 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
arrows,  andfiringat  them  with  their 
carbines,  which  they  did,  the  In¬ 
dians  never,  ceasing  to  resist  as  long 
as  life  remained. 

“  In  a  truce  which  was  once 
held,  a  captain  was  ordered  to  treat 
with  some  of  the  bands :  he  received 
their  deputies  with  hauteur,  and 
they  could  not  come  to  terms;  the 
truce  was  broken,  the  Indians  re¬ 
treated  to  their  fastnesses  in  the 
mountains.  In  a  day  or  two  this 
same  officer  pursued  them.  They 
were  in  a  place  called  the  Door  in 
the  Mountains,  where  only  two  or 
three  dragoons  could  enter  at  a  time, 
and  there  were  rocks  and  caves  on 
the  flanks.  Between  these  the  Indians 
secreted  themselves,  until  a  number 
of  the  Spaniards  had  come  in,  when 
fhe  Indians  sounded  a  trumpet,  and 
the  attack  began  and  continued  on 
the  side  of  the  Appaches,  until  the 
captain  fell,  when  the  Indian  chief 
caused  the  firing  to  cease,  saying, 
that  f  the  man  who  had  so  haughtily 
spurned  the  proffered  peace  was 
now  dead.’  They  made  prisoner  (for 
once)  of  a  young  officer  who  during 
the  truce  had  treated  them  with 
great  kindness,  and  sent  him  home 
safe  and  unhurt. 

“  Some  of  the  bands  have  made 
temporary  truces  with  the  Spaniards, 
^ndreccived  from  them  twenty-five 
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cents  per  diem  each.  These  people 
hang  round  the  fortifications  of  the 
country,  drink,  shoot,  mid  dissipate 
their  time*  they  are.  haughty  and 
independent,  and  great  jealousy 
exists  between  them  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  An  officer  was  under  trial 
when  I  was  in  the  country  for  an¬ 
ticipating  an  attack  on  his  fortress, 
by  attacking  the  chiefs  of  the  slip-  ; 
posed  conspiracy,  and  putting  them, 
to  death  before  they  had  time  to  ma¬ 
ture  and  carry  their  plan  into  opera¬ 
tion.  The  decision  of  his  case  I 
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never  learnt ;,  but  those  savages  who  ' 
have  been  for  some  time  around  the 
forts  and  villages,  become  by  far  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  when  hostile,  as  they 
acquire  the  Spanish  language,  man¬ 
ners,  and  habits,  and  parsing  through 
the  populated  parts  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  the  civilized  and  friendly 

Indians,  commit  murders  and  rob- 
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beries  without  being  suspected. 
There  is  in  the, province  of  Cogquilla 
a  partisan  by  the  name  of  Ralph, 
who,  it  is  calculated,  has  killed 
more  than  three  hundred  persons. 
He  comes  into  the  town  under  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant,  buys  provision, 
goes  to  the  gambling  tables  and  to 
mass,  and  before  he  leaves  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  sure  to  kill  some  person,  or 
carry  off  a  woman,  which  he  ba,s 
frequently  done.  Sometimes  he 
joins  travellers  on  the.rojid,  insinuates 
himself  into  their  confidence,  and 
takes  Ids  opportunity  to  assassinate 
them.  He  has  only  six  follower-, 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
country,  their  activity,  and  conning, 
he  keeps  about  three  hundred  dra¬ 
goons  continually  employed.  The 
government  has  offered  one  thousand 
dollars  for  his  head. 

“  The  civilized  Indians  of  the 
province  of  New  Mexico  consist  of 
what  were  formerly  twenty -four 
different  bands;  the  several  names 
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of  which  I  was  not  able  to  learn. 
But  the  Keres  were  one  of  the  most 
powerful  ;  they  form  at  present  the 
!  population  of  St.  Domingo,  St.  Phi¬ 
lip’s  and  Deis,  and  one  or  two  other 
towns.  They  are  men  of  large  sta 
lure,  round,  full  visage,  fine  teeth, 
and  appear  to  be  of  a  gentle,  tract¬ 
able  disposition  ;  they  resemble  the 
Osage  more  than  any  nation  in  my 
knowledge.  Although  they  are  not 
the  vassals  of  individuals,  yet  they 
m  iy  properly  be  termed  the  slaves 
of  the  state;  for  they  are  compelled 
to  do  military  duty,  drive  mules, 
carry  loads,  or  in  fact  perform  any 
other  act  of  duty  or  bondage  that  the 
will  of  the  commandant  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  or  any  passing  military  tyrant, 
chooses  to  ordain,  X  was  myself  eye 
witness  of  a  scene  which  made  my 
heart  bleed  for  these  poor  wretches, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  excited  my 
indignation  and  contempt,  that  they 
should  suffer  themselves  with  arms 
in  their  hands  to  be  beaten  and 
knocker!  about,  by  beings  no  ways 
their  superiors,  unless  a  small  tint  of 
complexion  could  be  supposed  to 
give  that  superiority.  In- fore  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Santa  Fe,  one  night  we  rested 
hear  one  of  the  villages  where  resided 
the  families  of  two  of  our  horsemen. 
They  took  the  liberty  to  pay  them  a 
visit  in  the  night.  *  Next  morning 
the  whole  were  called  up,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  refused  to  testify  against 
their  imprudent  companions,  several 
were  knocked  down  from  their 


horses  by  the  Spanish  dragoons  with 
the  butt  end  of  their  lancesj  yet 
with  the  blood  streaking  down  their 
visage,  and  arms  in  their  hands,  they 
stood  cool  and  tranquil  !  not  a 
frown,  not  a  word  of  discontent,  or 
palliation  escaped  their  lips.  Yet, 
what  must  have  been  the  boiling  in¬ 
dignation  of  their  souls,  at  the  in¬ 
sults  offered  by  the  wretch,  clothed 
with  a  lit  tie  brief  authority  ?  But 
the  day  of  retribution  will  come  in 
thunder  and  in  vengeance. 

“  These  savages  are  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  with  lances  or  es- 
copates.  Although  they  are  said  to 
be  converted  to  Christianity,  they 
still  retain  many  of  their  ancient 
superstitious  feasts  and  ceremonies, 
one  of  which  is  so  remarkable,  that 
it  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed. 
Once  a  year  there  is  a  great  festival 
prepared  for  three  successive  days, 
which  they  spend  in  eating, drinking, 
and  dancing :  near  this  scene  of 
amusement  is  a  dark  cave,  into 
which  not  a  glimpse  of  light  can 
penetrate,  and  in  which  are.  prepared 
places  to  repose  on.  To  this  place 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages,  (after  puberty)  and  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  repair  in  the  night, 
where  there  is  an  indiscriminate  com¬ 
merce  of  the  votaries,  as  chance,  for¬ 
tune,  and  events  may  direct.  These 
revels  Certainly  have  great  affinity  to 
some  of  the  ancient  mystic  rises  of 
Greece  and  Borne,” 
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*f  rT^O  become  acquainted  with 
ail  the  civil  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions  of  a  country,  requires  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  language, 
a  free  ingress  to  the  archives,  and  a 
residence  of  some  years.  Even  then 
we  can  scarcely  distinguish  between 
the  statute  law  and  the  common 
law,  derived  from  custom,  morals, 
and  habits:  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I 
should  be  able  to  say  much  on  the 
subject,  as  I  possess  none  of  the 
above  advantages;  but  I  will  offer  a 
few  observations. 

“  To  a  stranger,  it  is  impossible 
to  define  the  limits  of  the  military 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  in 
every  affair  which  relates  to  the 
citizens ;  and,  in  fact,  with  the  sol¬ 
diery,  the  force  of  superstition  is 
such,  that  I  am  doubtful  whether 
they  would  generally  obey  one  of 
their  officers  in  direct  violation  of 
the  injunction  of  their  religious  pro¬ 
fession.  The  audiences  of  Mexico 
and  Guadalaxara  were  formed,  no 
doubt,  as  a  check  on  the  immense 
power  of  the  Vice-roy.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  members  composing  each,  is 
to  me  unknown  ;  but  they  are 
formed  of  the  Vice-roy  as  president 
with  two  votes,  generals,  and  bishops. 
To  their  jurisdiction,  the  appeals 
from  the  judgment  of  the  intend- 
ants,  and  all  subordinate  officers, 
may  be  made  in  civil  cases  ;  but  the 
military  and  ecclesiastical  decisions 
are  distinct:  yet  for  all  this  sem¬ 


blance  of  justice,  should  an  indivi¬ 
dual  dare  to  make  the  appeal,  and 
not  succeed  in  establishing  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  his  claim  to  redress,  he  is 
certainly  ruined.  And  where  jus¬ 
tice  is  so  little  attended  to  when  op¬ 
posed  to  power  and  wealth,  as  in 
the  Spanish  provinces,  the  appeal 
is  a  desperate  remedy.  This  tri¬ 
bunal,  or  legislative  body,  enacts 
all  the  laws  for  the  general  regu¬ 
lations  of  their  divisions  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

“  The  captain  generalship  of  the 
internal  provinces  appeared  to  me 
to  be  much  more  despotic,  for  the 
laws  or  regulations  were  issued  in 
the  form  of  an  order,  merely,  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  a  preamble  whatso¬ 
ever,  except  sometimes  it  was  said, 
*  by  order  of  the  king.’  And  such 
was  the  style  of  the  governors  of 
provinces. 

“  Morals ,  Manners ,  tsc. — For 
hospitality,  generosity,  docility,  and 
sobriety,  the  people  of  New  Spain 
exceed  any  nation  perhaps  on  the 
globe:  but  in  national  energy,  or 
patriotism,  enterprize  of  character, 
and  independence  of  soul,  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  deficient.  Yet 
there  are  men  who  have  displayed 
bravefy  to  a  surprizing  degree,  and 
the  Europeans  who  are  there,  che¬ 
rish  with  delight  the  idea  of  their 
gallant  ancestry.  Their  women 
have  black  eyes  and  hair,  fine  teeth, 
and  arc  generally  brunettes.  I  met 
but  one  exception  to  this  rule  at 
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Chihuahua,  of  a  fair  lady,  and  she 
by  way  of  distinction  was  called  the 
girl  with  light  hair.  They  are  all 
inclining  a  little  to  en  bon  point,  but 
none  (or  few)  are  elegant  figures. 
Their  dresses  are  generally  short 
jackets  and  petticoats,  and  high  heel 
shoes,  without  any  head  dress ;  over 
this  they  have  a  silk  wrapper  which 
they  always  wear,  and  when  in  the 
presence  of  men  affect  to  bring  it 
over  their  faces ;  but  as  we  approach¬ 
ed  the  Atlantic  and  our  frontiers, 
v>e  saw  several  ladies  who  wore  the 
gowns  of  our  country- women, which 
they  conceive  to  be  more  elegant 
than  their  ancient  custom.  The 
lower  class  of  the  men  are  generally 
dressed  in  broad  brimmed  hats, 
short  coats,  large  waistcoats,  and 
small-clothes  always  open  at  the 
knees,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
greater  freedom  it  gives  to  the  limbs 
on  horseback,  a  kind  of  leather  boot 
or  wrapper  bound  round  the  leg, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  our 
j  frontier  men’s  leggins,  and  gartered 
I  on.  The  boot  is  of  a  soft  pliable 
j  leather,  but  not  coloured.  In  the 
1  eastern  provinces  the  dragoons  wear 
|  over  this  wrapper  a  sort  of  jack-boot 
made  of  seal  leather,  to  which  are 
fastened  the  spurs  by  a  rivet,  the 
j  gaffs  of  which  are  sometimes  near 
i  an  inch  in  length.  But  the  spurs  of 
|  the  gentlemen  and  officers,  although 
clumsy  to  our  ideas,  are  frequently 
ornamented  with  raised  silver  work 
on  the  shoulders,  and  the  strap  em- 
i  broi doted  with  silver  andsfold  thread. 
1  They  are  always  ready  to  mount 
I  their  horses,  on  which  the  inhabi- 
i  tants  of  the  internal  provinces  spend 
}  nearly  half  the  day.  This  descrip- 
t  tion  will  apply  generally  for  the 

I  dress  of  all  the  men  of  the  provinces 
i  lor  the  lower  class,  but  in  the  towns, 

II  amongst  the  more  fashionable  ranks, 
1  ihey  dress  after  the  European 


or  United  States  mode,  with  not 
more  distinction  than  we  see  in 
our  cities  from  one  six  months  to 
another.  Both  men  and  women 
have  remarkably  fine  hair,  and 
pride  themselves  in  the  display 
of  it. 

ft  Their  amusements  are  music* 
singing,  dancing,  and  gambling ; 
the  latter  is  strictly  prohibited,  but 
the  prohibition  is  not  much  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  dance  of  - —  .. 
is  performed  by  one  man  and  two 
women,  who  beat  time  to  the  music, 
which  is  soft  and  voluptuous,  but 
sometimes  changes  to  a  lively  gay  air, 
whilst  the  dancers  occasionally  exhi¬ 
bit  the  most  indelicate  gestures.  The 
whole  of  this  dance  impressed  me 
with  the  idea  of  an  insolated  society 
ofonce  civilized  beings, but  now  dege¬ 
nerated  into  a  medium  state  between 
the  improved  world  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  nature.  The  fandango  is 
danced  in  various  figures  and  num¬ 
bers.  The  minuet  is  still  danced  by 
the  superior  class  only  :  the  music 
made  use  of  is  the  guitar,  violin, 
and  singers,  who  in  the  first  de¬ 
scribed  dance,  accompany  the  music 
with  their  hands  and  voices,  having 
always  some  words  adapted  to  the 
music,  which  are  generally  of  such 
a  tendency  as  would  in  the  United 
States  occasion  every  lady  to  leave 
the  room. 

Their  games  are  cards,  billiards, 
horse-racing,  and  cock-fighting,  the 
first  and  last  of  which  are  carried  to 
the  most  extravagant  lengths,  tb« 
parties  losing  and  winning  immense 
sums.  The  present  commandant- 
general  is  very  severe  with  his  offi¬ 
cers  in  these  respects,  frequently 
sending  them  to  some  frontier  post, 
in  confinement  for  months,  for  no 
other  fault  than  having  lost  large 
sums  at  play. 

At  every  town  of  consequence 
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is  a  public  walk,  where  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  meet  and  sing.songs, 
which  are  always  on  the  subject  of 
love,  or  the  social  board.  The  fe¬ 
males  have  fine  voices  and  sing  in 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  the 
whole  company  joining  in  the  cho¬ 
rus.  In  their  houses  the  ladies  play 
on  the  guitar,  and  generally  accom¬ 
pany  it  with  their  voices.  They 
either  sit  down  on  the  carpet  cross- 
legged,  or  loll  on  a  sofa.  To  sit  up¬ 
right  in  a  chair  appeared  to  put 
them  to  great  inconvenience,  and 
although  the  better  class  would 
sometimes  do  it  on  our  first  intro¬ 
duction,  they  soon  demanded  liberty 
to  follow  their  old  habits.  In  their 
eating  and  drinking  they  are  re¬ 
markably  temperate.  Early  in  the 
morning  you  receive  a  dish  of  cho¬ 
colate  and  a  cake  $  at  twelve  you 
dine  on  several  dishes  of  meat,  fowls, 
and  fish  :  after  which  you  have  a 
variety  of  confectionary,  and  in¬ 
deed  an  elegant  dessert:  then 
drink  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  sing  a 
few  songs,  and  retire  to  take  the 
siesta,  or  afternoon  nap,  which  is 
done  by  rich  and  poor;  and  about 
two  o’clock  the  windows  and  doors 
are  all  closed,  the  streets  deserted, 
and  the  stillness  of  midnight  leigns 
throughout.  About  four  o’clock, 
they  rise,  wash  and  dress,  and 
prepare  for  the  dissipation  of 
the  night.  About  eleven  o'clock 
some  refreshments  are  offered,  but 
few  take  any,  except  a  little  wine 
and  water  and  a  little  candied 
sugar. 

“The  government  have  multi¬ 
plied  the  difficulties  for  Europeans 
mixing  with  the  Creoles  or  Mestis, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  a  marriage  to  take  place.  An 
officer  wishing  to  marry  a  lady  not 
from  Europe,  is  obliged  to  acquire 
certificates  of  the  purity  of  her  de¬ 


scent  for  two  hundred  years  back, 
and  transmit  them  to  the  court, 
when  the  licence  will  be  returned  ; 
but  should  she  be  the  daughter  of  a 
person  of  the  rank  of  captain  or  up¬ 
wards,  this  nicety  vanishes,  as  their 
rank  purifies  the  blood  of  the  de¬ 
scendants. 

“  The  general  subjects  of  the 
conversation  of  the  men  are  women, 
money,  and  horses,  which  appear  to 
be  the  only  objects  in  theii  estimation 
worthy  of  consideration.  Having 
united  the  female  sex  with  their 
money  and  their  beasts,  and  treated 
them  too  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  latter,  they  have  eradicated  from 
t heir  breasts,  every  sentiment  of  vir¬ 
tue,  or  of  ambition,  to  pursue  the  ac¬ 
quirements  which  would  make  them 
amiable  companions,  instructive  mo- 
thers,  or  respectable  members  of 
society.  Their  whole  souls,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  like  the  Turkish  la¬ 
dies,  are  taken  up  in  music,  dress, 
and  the  Utile  blandishments  of  vo¬ 
luptuous  dissipation.  Finding  that 
the  men  only  require  these  as  objects 
of  gratification  to  the  sensual  pas¬ 
sions,  they  have  lost  every  idea,  of 
t lie  fi-ast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul  which  arise  from  the  in- 
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tcrcourse  ot  two  refined  and  vir¬ 
tuous  minds,  whose  inmost  thoughts 
are  open  to  the  inspection  and 
admiration  of  each  other,  and 
w'hose  refinements  of  sentiment 
heighten  the  pleasures  of  every  gra¬ 
tification. 

“  The  beggars  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  alone  are  estimated  at  sixty 
thousand  souls,  what  must  be  the 
number  through  the  whole  king¬ 
dom?  And  what  reason  can  it  be 
owing  to,  that,  in  a  country  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  in  the  world  for  riche* 
in  gold  and  silver,  producing  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  most  of  its 
luxuries,  there  should  be  such  a  vast 

proportion 
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proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  want 
(of  bread  and  clothing?  It  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  government,  and  the  luxuries  of 
I  the  rich  ;  the  government  striving 
jby  all  the  local  restrictions  possibly 
ito  be  invented,  without  absolutely 
driving  the  people  to  desperation,  to 
beep  Spanish  America  dependant  on 
Europe. 

“  Trade ,  Commerce,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  Revenue. — The  trade  and 
commerce  of  New  Spain  are  carried 
on  with  Europe  and  the  United 
States  by  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz 
solely,  and  with  the  East  Indies  and 
South  America  by  Acapulco,  and 
even  then  -under  such  restrictions  of 
[ productions,  manufactures,  and  time, 
as  to  render  it  almost  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  as  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Were  all  the  nu¬ 
merous  bays  and  harbours  of  the 
;  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  California 
opened  to  the  trade  of  the  world, 
and  a  general  licence  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  productions 
which  the  country  is  capable  of 
yielding,  with  freedom  of  expor¬ 
tation  and  importation,  with  proper 
duties  on  foreign  goods,  the  country 
would  immediately  become  rich  and 
powerful,  a  proper  stimulus  would 
be  held  out  to  the  poor  to  labour, 
when  certain  of  Ending  a  quick  and 
ready  sale  for  the  productions  of 
their  plantations  or  manufactories. 
The  country  abounds  in  iron  ore, 
yet  all  the  iron  and  steel,  and  arti¬ 
cles  of  manufactures,  are  obliged  to 
be  brought  from  Europe,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  or  working  of  iron  being 
strictly  prohibited.  This  occasions 
the  necessary  utensils  of  husbandry, 
arms,  and  tools,  to  be  enormously 
high,  and  forms  a  great  check  to 
agribtflttire,  improvements  in  manu¬ 
factures;  and  military  skill.  The 

wof  ks  of  the  .Mexicans  in  gold,-  sil- 
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ver,  and  painting,  shew  them  natu¬ 
rally  to  have  a  genius,  which,  with 
cultivation  a  ltd  i  nipro  ye  men r,  might 
rival  the  greatest  masters  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  schools.  Their 
dispositions  and  habits  are  pecuhariy 
calculated  for  sedentary  employ¬ 
ments,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if 
proper  establishments  were  made, 
they  would  soon  rival,  if  not.  sur¬ 
pass,  the  most  extensive  woollen, 
cotton  or  silk  manufactures  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Their  climate  is  adapted 
for  raising  the  finest  cotton  in  the 
world,  and  their  sheep  possess  all 
the  fineness  of  wool,  for  which 
they  are  so  celebrated  in  Spain. — 
Besides  this  they  have  immense 
quantities  of  raw  materials,  which 
they  have  on  hand,  wool  selling  for  a 
mere  song,  and  in  fact,  they  scarcely 
take  the  half  from  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep  for  the  course  manufactories 
of  the  country,  and  for  making 
beds. 

<c  I  cannot  presume  to  state  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  but  am 
credibly  informed;  that  the  mint 
coins  per  annum  at  least  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  silver,  and  four¬ 
teen  millions  of  dollars  in  gold, 
the  one-fifth  of  which  amounts  to 
twelve  millions  eight  hundred 
thousand.  The  duties  on  foreign 
goods,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the 
purchasers  of  monopoly,  may  make 
four  millions  more,  which  would 
make  the  annual  revenue  sixteen 
millions  eight  hundred  thousand. 
The  civil  list  of  the  kingdom  a- 
mounts  to  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand.  The  military,  seven 
millions  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  thousand  two  hundred,  mak¬ 
ing  with  the  civil  list  seven  mil¬ 
lions  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thou** 
sand  two  hundred  5  which  deducted 
from  sixteen  millions  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  leaves  a  dear  reve¬ 
nue 
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nue  for  the  king  from  his  Mexican  king  nothing  in  a  direct  way,  yet 
dominions  of  nine  millions  thirty  the  dreadful  manner  in  which  they 
thousand,  eight  hundred.  The  oppress  and  impoverish  his  subjects, 
clergy  are  not  included  in  this  would  render  it  better  policy  to 
estimate,  as  they  receive  their  re-  abolish  their  impositions,  and  pay 
venues  through  their  own  proper  them  a  direct  salary  out  of  the  pub- 
channel;  and  although  the  best  paid  lie  treasury.” 
officers  in  the  government  cost  the 
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f<r  The  European  troops  are  some 
of  the  choicest  regiments  from 
Spain,  consequently  we  may  put 
them  on  the  supposition,  that  they 
are  well  disciplined  and  officered  by 
men  of  honour  and  science.  The 
regular  troops  of  the  kingdom,  who 
are  in  the  vice-royalty,  acting  from 
the  stimulus  of  ambition  and  envy, 
are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  their 
brethren  from  Europe.  The  militia 
with  the  regular  officers  are  likewise 
good  troops,  but  are  not  held  in 
such  high  estimation  as  the  other 
corps.  These  three  corps,  forming 
a  body  of  twenty-three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty -eight  men,  may 
be  called  the  regular  force  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  militia  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  five 
hundred  would  in  my  estimation  be 
of  no  more  consequence  against  the 
regular  troops  of  any  civilized  power, 
than  the  ancient  Aborigines  of  the 
country  were  against  the  army  of 
Cortes,  'l’he  particular  observation* 
which  follow,  must  be  considered  as 
applying  to  the  troops  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  provinces,  unless  specified  to  the 
contrary.  The  appearance  of  the 
Spanish  troops  is  certainly  (at  a  dis¬ 
tance)  a  la  mUitaire.  Their  lances 
are  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  saddle 
tinder  the  left  thigh,  and  slant  about, 
five  feet  above  the  horse  ;  on  the 
right  the  carbine  is  slung  in  a  case 
to  the  front  of  the  saddle  (or  pum¬ 
mel)  crossways,  the  breech  to  the 
right  hand,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
saddle  behind  the  rider  is  a  pistol; 
below  the  breech  of  the  carbine  is 
slung  the  shield,  which  is  made  of 
sole  leather  trebled,  sewed  together 
with  thongs,  with  a  band  on  the  in¬ 
side,  to  slip  the  left  arm  through  : 
those  of  the  privates  are  round,  and 
about  two  feet  diameter.  1  he  of¬ 
ficers  and  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  have  them  of  an  oval  form, 
bending  on  both  sides,  in  order  to 


permit  the  arrow  to  glance,  and 
they  have  in  general  the  arms  of 
Spain  with  Don  Carlos  the  fourth, 
gilt  on  the  outside,  with  various 
other  devices,  which  add  much  to 
the  elegance  of  their  appearance  on 
horseback,  but  are  only  calculated 
to  be  of  service  against  savages,  who 
have  no  fire-arms.  The  dragoons  of 
the  vice- royalty  do  not  make  use  of' 
the  lance  or  shield,  but  are  armed, 
equipped,  and  clothed  after  the  mo¬ 
dern  manner,  as  are  also  the  dra¬ 
goons  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
When  they  recently  expected  to  b#  t 
opposed  by  the  American  troops,  . 
they  were  deprived  of  their  lance  * 
and  shield,  and  received  the  straight 
cutlass  in  their  stead.  b  ~  >  '  • 

“  Their  dress  is  a  short  blue  ccat,  . 
with  a  red  cape  and  cuff  without 
facings,  leather  or  blue  cotlafi  velvet 
small-clothes  and  waistcoat;'  the 
small-clothes  always  open  at  this  t 
knees  :  the  wrapping  boot  Iwitli  the  ' 
jack  boot,  and  permanent  spurs  over 
it ;  a  broad  brimmed  high  crowned 
wool  hat  with  a  ribbon  round  it  of 
various  colours,  generally  received 
as  a  present  from  some  female, 
which  they  wear  as  a  badge  of  the 
favour  of  the  fair  sex,  and  a  mark  of 
their  gallantry. 

“  Their  horses  are  small  and  slen¬ 
der  limbed,  but  very  agile,  and  are 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigua. 
The  equipments  of  the  horses,  are, 
to  our  ideas,  awkward,  but  J  be¬ 
lieve  them  superior  to  the  English, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  over 
us,  as  to  the  skill  of  the  rider  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  horse,  as 
their  bridles  have  a  strong  curb, 
which  gives  them  so  great  a  mecha¬ 
nical  force  that  I  believe  it  almost 
practicable  with  it  to  break  the  jaw 
of  the  horse.  The  saddle  is  made 
after  the  Persian  model,  with  a  high 
projecting  pummel,  or,  as  anciently 
termed,  bow,  and  is  likewise  raised 

behind : 
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behind  $  this  is  merely  the  tree.  It 
is  then  covered  by  two  or  three  coats 
of  carved  leather,  and  embroidered 
workmanship,  some  with  gold  and 
silver  in  a  verv  superb  manner.  The 
stirrups  are  of  wood  closed  in  front, 
carved  generally  in  the  figure  of  a 
lion’s  head  or  some  other  beast ; 
they  are  very  heavy,  and  to  ns  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  clumsy  appearance.  The 
horseman  seated  on  his  horse  has  a 
small  bag  tied  behind  him,  his 
blankets  either  under  him  or  l)ing 
with  his  cloak  between  his  body  and 
the  bow,  which  makes  him  at  his 
ease.  Thus  mounted  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  most  vicious  animals  to 
dismount  them.  They  will  catch 
another  horse,  when  both  are  running 
nearly  at  full  speed,  with  a  noose 
and  hair  rope,  with  which  they  will 
soon  choak  down  the  beast  they  are 
pursuing.  In  short,  they  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  expert  horsemen  in 
the  world. 

At  each  port  is  a  store,  called 
the  king’s,  where  it  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  intention  of  the  government  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  supplied  w  ith 
provisions,  clothing,  armsf  See.  at 
a  cheap  rate ;  but  it  being  a  post 
generally  given  to  some  young  of¬ 
ficer  to  make  his  fortune,  they  are 
subject  to  great  impositions.  When 
a  dira good  joins  the  service  he  re¬ 
ceives  tram  the  king  five  horses  and 
two  mules,  and  this  number  he  is 
always  obliged  to  keep  good  from 
his  own  pocket ;  but  when  he  is  dis¬ 
charged,  the  liorses  and  mules  re¬ 
ceive  the  discharge  mark,  and  be¬ 
come  his  private  property.  They 
engage  lor  live  or  ten  years,  at  the 
option  of  the  soldier.  But  in  the 
bounty  there  is  a  very  material  dif¬ 
ference.  It  is  extremely  easy  to 
keep  up  the  corps,  as  a  private  dra¬ 
goon  considers  himself  upon  an 
equality  with  most  of  the  citizens, 
and  infinitely  superior  to  the  lower 
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class  5  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  to 
see  men  of  considerable  fortune 
marrying  the  daughters  of  sergeants 
and  corporals. 

“  The  pay  of  the  troops  of  New 
Spain  varies  with  the  locality,  but 
may  be  averaged  in  the  internal 
provinces  as  follows : 

“  A  colonel,  four  thousand  fire 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel,  four  thousand  ;  ma¬ 
jor,  three  thousand;  captain,  two 
thousand  four  hundred  ;  first  lieute¬ 
nant,  one  thousand  five  hundred; 
second  lieutenant,  one  thousand; 
ensign,  eight  hundred;  sergeant, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  ;  corporal 
three  hundred  ;  private,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight.  With  this  pay 
they  find  their  own  clothes,  pro¬ 
visions,  arms,  accoutrements,  &c. 
after  the  . first  equipments. 

“  Corporal  punishment  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Spanish  ordinances; 
they  punish  by  imprisonment,  put¬ 
ting  in  the  stocks,  and  death ;  but  as 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  regularity  of conduct  of 
the  provincial  troops,  I  may  men¬ 
tion,  that  although  marching  with 
them,  and  doing  duty  as  it  were  for 
nearly  four  months,  I  never  saw  a 
man  receive  a  blow,  or  put  under 
confinement  for  one  hour.  How 
impossible  would  it  be  to  regulate  the 
turbulent  dispositions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  such  treatment?  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  foregoing  remark,  I  do  not 
include  officers,  for  I  saw  more 
rigorous  treatment  exercised  towards 
some  of  them  than  ever  was  prac¬ 
tised  in  our  army. 

*■*  The  discipline  of  their  troops  is 
very  different  from  ours :  as  to  tac¬ 
tics,  or  military  manoeuvres,  they 
are  not  held  in  much  estimation; 
for  during  the  whole  of  the  time  i 
was  in  the  country,  I  never  saw  a 
corps  of  troops  exercising  as  dra¬ 
goons,  but  frequently  matching  by 

platoons. 
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platoons,  sections,  &c.  in  garrison, 
where  they  serve  as  infantry,  with 
their  carbines.  In  these  manoeu¬ 
vres  they  were  also  very  deficient. 
On  a  march,  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
generally  encamp  in  a  circle.  They 
relieve  their  guards  at  night,  and  as 
soon  as  they  halt  the  new  guard  is 
formed  on  foot,  with  their  carbines, 
and  then  march  before  the  com¬ 
mandant’s  tent,  where  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  guard  cries  the  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  Holy  Virgin  three 
times.  The  commanding  officer  re¬ 
plies,  it  is  well.  They  then  retire  and 
mount  their  horses,  and  are  told  off, 
some  to  act  as  guard  of  the  horses,  as 
cavalry ;  others  as  guard  of  the  camp, 
as  infantry.  The  old  guards  are  then 
paraded  and  relieved,  and  the  new 
ceotinels  take  post.  The  centinels 
are  singing  half  their  time,  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to 
quit  their  post  to  come  to  the  fire,  go 
for  water,  fee.  In  fact,  after  the 
officer  is  in  bed,  frequently  the 
whole  guard  comes  in  ;  yet  I  never 
knew  any  man  punished  for  these 
breaches  of  military  duty. 

“  Their  mode  of  attack  is  by 
squadrons  on  the  different  flanks  of 
their  enemies,  but  without  regularity 
or  concert,  shouting,  hallooing,  and 
tiring  their  carbines,  after  which,  if 
they  think  themselves  equal  to  the 
enemy,  they  charge  with  a  pistol  and 
then  the  lance.  But  from  my  ob¬ 
servations  on  their  discipline,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  I 
would  not  be  afraid  to  march  over  a 
plain  with  five  hundred  infantry, 
and  a  proportionate  allowance  of 
horse  artillery  of  the  United  States 
army,  in  the  presence  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  of  these  dragoons.  Yet,  I  do 
not  presume  to  say,  that  an  army 
with  that  inferiority  of  numbers 
would  do  to  oppose  tlrern,  for  they 
would  cut  off  your  supplies,  and  ha¬ 
rass  your  march  and  camp  night  and 


day,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  oblige 
you  in  the  end  to  surrender  to  them 
without  ever  having  come  to  action; 
but  if  the  event  drpended  on  one  en¬ 
gagement,  it  would  terminate  with 
glory  to  the  American  arms.  The 
conclusion  must  n<>t  however  be 
drawn,  that  I  infer  from  this,  they 
are  deficient  in  physical  firmness 
more  than  other  nations,  for  we  see 
the  savages,  five  hundred  of  whom 
would  on  a  plain  fiv  before  fifty 
bayonets,  on  other  occasions  brave 
danger  and  death  in  its  most  horrid 
shapes,  with  an  undaunted  forti¬ 
tude,  never  surpassed  by  the  most 
disciplined  and  hardy  veterans.  But 
it  arises  solely  from  the  want  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  confidence  in  each  other, 
as  is  always  the  case  with  undisci¬ 
plined  corps;  unless  stimulated  by 
the  god-like  sentiment  of  Jove  of 
country,  which  these  poor  fellows 
know  nothing  of, 

<(  The  travelling  food  of  the  dra¬ 
goons  in  New  Mexico,  consists  of  a 
very  excellent  species  cf  wheat  bis¬ 
cuit,  and  shaved  meat  well  dried, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  red  pepper, 
of  which  they  make  bonilli  and  then 
pour  it  on  their  broken  biscuit,  when 
it  becomes  soft  and  excellent  eating. 
Further  south  they  use  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  parched  com- meal  and 
sugar,  ns  practised  by  our  hunters, 
each  dragoon  having  a  small  bag. 
They  thus  live,  when  on  command, 
on  an  allowance  which  our  troops 
would  conceive  little  better  than 
starving,  never,  except  at  night,  at¬ 
tempting  to  eat  any  thing  like  a 
meal,  but  biting  a  piece  of  biscuit,  or 
drinking  some  parched  meal  and  su¬ 
gar,  with  water,  during  the  day. 

“  From  the  physical  as  well  as 
moral  properties  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Spain,  I  do  believe  they  are 
capable  of  being  made  the  best 
troops  in  the  world,  possessing  so¬ 
briety,  enterprise,  great  physical 

force, 
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force,  docility,  and  a  conception 
equally  quick  and  penetrating. 

“  The  modes  of  promotion  in  the 
internal  provinces  are  singular,  hut 
probably  productive  of  good  effects. 
Should  a  vacancy  of  first  lieutenant 
offer  in  a  company,  the  captain  com¬ 
manding  nominates,  with  the  senior 
second  lieutenant  (who  by  seniority 
would  fill  the  vacancy)  two  other 
lieutenants  to  the  general,  giving  his 
comments  on  the  three.  The  gene¬ 
ral  selects  two,  for  nomination  to 
the  court,  from  whom  is  selected  the 
fortunate  candidate,  whose  commis¬ 
sion  is  made  out  and  forwarded.  As 
the  letters  of  nomination  are  always 
kept  secret,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
young  officers  to  say,  who  is  to 
blame,  should  they  be  disappointed, 
and  the  fortunate  is  in  a  direct  way 
to  thank  the  king  only  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision.  The  method  is  the 
same  with  the  superior  grades  to  the 
colonel. 

“  The  king  of  Spain’s  ordinances 
for  the  government  of  his  army  are 
generally  founded  on  justice  and  a 
high  sense  of  honour ;  I  could  not 
procure  a  set  from  any  of  the  officers 
to  take  to  my  quarters,  consequently 
my  observations  on  them  were  ex¬ 
tremely  cursory.  They  provide  that 
no  old  soldier  shall  ever  be  discharged 
the  service  unless  for  infamous 
crimes.  When  a  man  has  served 
with  reputation  for  fifteen  years  and 
continues,  his  pay  is  augmented ; 
twenty  years  he  receives  another 
augmentation ;  twenty-seven  years 
he  receives  the  brevet  rank  and  pay 
of  an  ensign,  and  thirty-two  those 
of  a  lieutenant,  ike.  These  circum- 
stancesare  a  great  stimulus,  although 
not  one  in  a  thousand  arrive  at  the 
third  period,  when  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  from  the  service 
with  full  pay  and  emoluments.  All 
sons  of  captains,  or  of  grades  su¬ 
perior,  are  entitled  to  enter  the 
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king’s  school  as  cadets,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  The  property  of  an 
officer  or  soldier,  who  is  killed  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  dies  of  his 
wounds,  is  not  liable  to  be  taken  for 
debt,  and  is  secured,  as  well  as  the 
king’s  pension,  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased. 

“  Court  martials  for  the  trial  of 
a  commissioned  officer,  must  be 
formed  of  general  officers  ;  but  this 
clause  subjects  the  officers  of  the 
provinces  to  a  great  species  of 
tyranny,  for  the  commanding  gene¬ 
ral  has  taken  upon  himself  to  punish 
for  all  offences  not  capital,  conse¬ 
quently  according  to  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  prejudices,  and  from 
which  there  is  only  an  appeal  to  the 
king.  Difficult  indeed  must  it  be 
for  the  complaints  of  a  subaltern  to 
reach  the  ears  of  his  majesty  through 
the  numerous  crowds  of  sycophants 
who  surround  him,  one  half  of  whom 
are  probably  in  league  with  the  op¬ 
pressor.  This  practice  likewise  de¬ 
prives  an  officer  of  the  most  sacred 
of  all  rights,  the  being  tried  by  his 
peers,  for  should  he  be  sent  to 
Mexico  or  Europe  for  trial,  it  is 
possible  he  may  not  be  able. to  take 
half  the  testimony  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  complete  justification. 

“  There  is  another  principle  de¬ 
fined  by  the  ordinances  which  has 
often  been  the  cause  of  disputes  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States, 
viz.  The  commandant  of  a  post  in 
the  Spanish  service,  if  barely  a  cap¬ 
tain,  receives  no  orders  from  a  gene¬ 
ral,  should  one  arrive  at  his  post,  un¬ 
less  that  general  should  be  superior 
in  authority  to  the  person  who 
posted  him;  for, says  the  ordinance, 
he  is  responsible  to  the  king  alone 
for  his  post.  This  principle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  ideas,  is  very  injurious  to 
the  interest  of"  any  country  that 
adopts  it.  We  will  say  for  example 
that  a  post  of  great  importance,  con- 
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taining  immense  military  stores,  is 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  a  superior  officer  to  the 
commandant  receives  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  repairs  to  the  post,  and 
orders  him  immediately  to  evacuate 
it.  The  commandant  feeling-  him¬ 
self  only  responsible  to  the  authority 
who  placed  him  in  that  position,  re¬ 
fuses  to  obey,  and  the  magazines  and 
place  are  lost !  The  principle  is  like¬ 
wise  subversive  of  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  military  subordination  anil 
discipline,  whereby  an  inferior 
should  in  all  cases  obey  a  superior, 
who  alone  should  be  responsible  for 
the  effect  arising  from  the  execution 
of  his  orders.  It  will  readily  be  be¬ 
lieved,  that  in  thus  advocating  im¬ 
plicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a 
superior,  I  do  not  suppose  the  high¬ 
est  improbabilities,  or  impossibilities, 
such  as  a  command  from  him  to  turn 
your  arms  against  the  constituted 
authority  of  your  country,  or  to  be 
an  engine  of  his  tyranny,  cr  the  pan¬ 
der  of  his  vices;  these  are  case* 
wherein  a  man’s  reason  alone  must 
direct  him,  and  are  not  and  cannot 
be  subject  to  any  human  rule  what¬ 
ever. 

“  Religion.  Its  fomis  are  topics 
with  which  I  am  very  imperfectly 
acquainted,  but  having  made  some 
enquiries  and  observations  on  the 
subject,  I  will  freely  communicate 
them,  fearful  at  the  same  that  J 
may  lay  myself  open  to  the  severe 
criticism  of  persons  who  have  in  any 
degree  jjpphdd  themselves  to  the 
study  of  theology  or  the  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

“  The  kingdom  of  New  Spain  is 
divided  into  four  arcbbishopricks, 
viz.  Mexico,  Gbadalaxara,  Durango, 
arid  St.  Luis  Potosi ;  under  these 
again  are  the  subbishopricks,  dea- 
tpns,  curates,  l See.  each  of  whom  is 
subject  and  accountable  to  It  is  im¬ 
mediate  chiefs  for  the  districts  com¬ 


mitted  to  his  charge,  and  the  whole 
are  again  subject  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  high  court  of  inquisition,  held 
at  the  capital  of. Mexico;  whence 
are  fulminated  the  edicts  of  censure 
against  the  heresies  and  impious 
doctrines  of  the  modern  philosophy 
both  as  to  politics  and  religion,  i 
am  credibly  informed  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  tribunal  is  greater  in 
his  Catholic  Majesty’s  Mexican  do¬ 
minions,  than  in  ar.y  catholic  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.  A  few  years  since  they  con¬ 
demned  a  man  to  the  flames,  for  as¬ 
serting  and  maintaining  some  doc¬ 
trine  which  they  deemed  heretical; 
and  also  a  Jew  who  was  imprudent 
enough  to  take  the  image  of  Christ 
from  the  cross  and  put  it  under  the 
sill  of  his  door,  saying  privately. 
He  would  make  the  dogs  walk  over 
their  God.  This  court  likewise  ex¬ 
amines  and  condemns  all  books  of  a 
modern  sentiment  either  as  to  re¬ 
ligion  or  politics,  and  excommuni¬ 
cates  .any  one  in  whose  hands  they 
may  be  found.  I  recollect  to  have 
seen  one  of  its  decrees  published  in 
the  Mexican  gaze  tie,  condemning  a 
number  of  books  as  heretical  and 
contrary  to  the  sacred  principles  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
peace  and  durability  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  A- 
mongst  these  were  mentioned  Hel- 
vttius  on  man,  J.  J.  llousseau’s 
Works,  Voltaire’s,  Mira  beau’s,  and 
a  number  of  others  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  even  at  so  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  Chihuahua  an  officer  dared 
not  take  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  to  his 
quarters,  but  used  to  come  to  mine 
to  read  it. 

**  The  salaries  of  the  archbishops 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  officer* 
in  the  kingdom,  that  of  the  bishop 
of  Mexico  being  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar* 
per  annum,whi!e  the  viceroy  has  but 
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eighty  thousand,  and  fifty  thousand 
allowed  for  his  table,  falling  short 
of  the  bishop  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  These  incomes  are  raised  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  people,  who  pay  no 
tax  to  the  king,  but  give  one  tenth 
of  their  yeai  ly  income  to  the  clergy  3 
besides  the  fees  of  confessions,  bulls, 
burials,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  a 
thousand  other  impositions,  which 
the  corruption  ©f  priestcraft  has  in¬ 
troduced,  and  have  been  kept  up 
by  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of 
the  people.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  inferior  clergy,  who  do  all 
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the  slavery  of  the  office*  are  liberal 
and  well-informed  men.  I  scarcely 
saw  one  who  was  not  in  favour  of  a 
change  of  government.  They  being 
generally  Creoles  by  birth,  and  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  subordinate  grades, 
without  the  least  shadow  of  a  pro¬ 
bability  of  rising  to  the  superior  dig¬ 
nities  of  the  church,  their  minds 
have  been  soured  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  am  confident  in  asserting  they 
will  lead  the  van,  whenever  the 
standard  of  independence  Is  raised 
in  the  country.” 
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Buddrock,  in  OriSsa,  May  30,  1808, 

E  know  that  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  Juggernaut  (and 
yet  we  are  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  it),  by  the  human  Hones  which 
we  have  seen  for  some  days  strewed 
by  the  Way.  At  this  place  we  have 
been  joined  by  several  large  bodies 
of  pilgrims,  perhaps '2000  in  num¬ 
ber,  who  have'  come  from  various 
parts  bf  Northern  India.  Some  of 
them,  with  whom  I  have  con¬ 
versed,- say  that  they  have  been  two 
months  on  their  march,  travelling 
slowly  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Some  bid  persons  are  among  them 
who  wish  to  die  at  Juggernaut. 
Numbers  of  pilgrims  die  on  the 
road;  and  their  bodies  generally  re¬ 
main  unburied.  On  a  plain  by  the 
river,  near  the  pilgrim’s  c aravansera 

at  this  Diace,  there  are  more  than  a 

« 

hundred  skulls.  The  dogs,  jackals, 
and  vultures  seem  to  live  here  on 
human  prey.  The  vultures  exhibit 
a  shocking  tameness.  The  obscene 


animals  will  not  leave  the  body  some¬ 
times  till  we  come  close  to  them. 
This  Buddruck  is  a  horrid  place. 
Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  meet 
death  in  some  shape  or  other. — 
Surely  Juggernaut  cannot  be  worse 
thah  Bttddruck. 

I-r.  fight  of  Juggernaut,  12th  June,  1806. 

— “  Many  thousands  of  pilgrims 
have  accompanied  us  for  some  days 
pa^t.  They  Cover  the  road  before 
and  behind,  as  far  as  tlie  eye  can 
reach.  At  nine  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  ap¬ 
peared  in  view  at  a  great  distance. 
When  the  multitude,  first  saw  it, 
they  gave  a  shout,  and  fi  ll  to  the 
ground  and  worshipped.  I  have 
heard-  nothing  to-day  but  shouts  and 
acclamations  by  the  successive  bo¬ 
dies  of  pilgrims.  From  the  place 
where  I  now  stand  I  have  a  view  of 
a  host  of  people  like  an  army,  en¬ 
camped  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  town 
of  Juggernaut;  where  a  guard  of 
soldiers  is  posted  to  prevent  their 
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entering  the  town,  until  they  have 
paid  the  pilgrim’s  tax. — I  passed  a 
devotee  to-day,  who  laid  himself 
down  at  every  step,  measuring  the 
road  to  Juggernaut  by  the  length  of 
his  body,  as  a  penance  of  merit  to 
please  the  God. 

Outer  Gite  of  Juggernaut, 
12th  June,  1806.  * 

“  — A  disaster  has  just  occurred. 
As  I  approached  the  gate,  the  pil¬ 
grims  crowded  from  all  quarters 
around  me,  and  shouted,  as  they 
usually  did  when  I  passed  them  on 
the  road,  an  expression  of  welcome 
and  respect.  I  was  a  little  alarmed 
at  their  number,  and  looked  round 
for  my  guard.  A  guard  of  soldiers 
had  accompanied  me  from  Cuttack, 
the  last  military  station 3  but  they 
were  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
behind  with  my  servants  and  the 
baggage.  The  pilgrims  cried  out 
that  they  were  entitled  to  some  in¬ 
dulgence,  that  they  were  poor,  they 
could  not  pay  the  tax  3  but  I  was 
not  aware  of  their  design.  At  this 
moment,  when  I  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  gate,  an  old  S.inyassee 
(or  holy  man)  who  had  travelled 
some  days  by  the  side  of  my  horse, 
came  up  and  said,  ‘  Sir,  you  are  in 
danger ;  the  people  are  going  to 
rush  through  the  gate  when  it  is 
opened  for  you.’  I  immediately  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  endeavoured  to  escape 
to  one  side 3  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
mob  was  now  in  motion,  and  with 
a  tumultuous  shout  pressed  violently 
towards  the  gate.  The  guard  within 
seeing  my  danger  opened  it,  and 
the  multitude  rushing  through,  car¬ 
ried  me  forward  in  the  torrent  a 
considerable  space :  so  that  I  was 
literally  borne  into  Juggernaut  by 
the  Hindoos  themselves.  A  distress¬ 
ing  scene  followed.  As  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  mob  increased, 
the  nanw  way  was  choaked  up  by 


the  mass  of  people  3  and  I  appre¬ 
hended  that  many  of  them  wrould 
have  been  suffocated,  or  bruised  t© 
death.  My  horse  was  yet  among 
them.  But  suddenly  one  of  the  side- 
posts  of  the  gate,  which  was  of  wood, 
gave  way  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
And  perhaps  this  circumstance  alone 
prevented  the  loss  of  lives.  Notice 
of  the  event  was  immediately  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr  Hunter,  the  su- 
perintendant  of  the  temple,  who  re¬ 
paired  to  the  spot,  and  sent  an  ad¬ 
ditional  guard  to  the  inner  gate,  lest 
the  people  should  force  that  also  3 
for  there  is  an  outer  and  an  inner 
gate  to  the  town  of  Juggernaut  5 
but  both  of  them  are  slightly  con¬ 
structed.  Mr.  Hunter  told  me  that 
similar  accidents  sometimes  occur, 
and  that  many  have  been  crushed 
to  death  by  the  pressure  of  the  mob. 
He  added,  that  sometimes  a  body 
of  pilgrims  (consisting  chiefly  of 
women  and  children  and  old  men), 
trusting  to  the  physical  weight  of 
their  mass,  will  make,  what  he 
called  a  charge  on  the  armed  guards, 
and  overwhelm  them  3  the  guards 
not  being  willing,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  to  oppose  their  bayonets. 

Juggernaut,  14th  June,  1806. 

t(  —I  have  seen  Juggernaut.  The 
scene  at  Buddruck  is  but  the  vesti¬ 
bule  to  Juggernaut.  No  record  of 
ancient  or  modern  history  can  give, 
I  think,  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
valley  of  death  3  it  may  be  truly 
compared  with  the  valley  of  Hin- 
110m.  The  idol  called  Juggernaut 
has  been  considered  as  the  Moloch 
of  the  present  age  3  and  he  is  justly 
so  named,  for  the  sacrifices  offered 
up  to  him  by  self-devotement,  are 
not  less  criminal,  perhaps  not  less 
numerous,  than  those  recorded  of 
the  Moloch  of  Canaan.  Two  other- 
idols  accompany  Juggernaut,  name¬ 
ly,  Boloram  and  h'hubudra,  his  bro¬ 
ther 
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ther  and  sister  ;  for  there  are  three 
deities  worshipped  here.  They  re¬ 
ceive  equal  adoration,  and  sit  on 
thrones  of  nearly  equal  height. 

“  — This  morning  I  viewed  the 
temple  j  a  stupendous  fabric,  and 
truly  commensurate  with  the  ex¬ 
tensive  sway  of  f  the  horrid  king.’ 
As  other  temples  are  usually  adorned 
with  figures  emblematical  of  their 
religion,  so  Juggernaut  has  repre¬ 
sentations  (numerous  and  varied)  of 
that  vice,  which  constitutes  the  es¬ 
sence  of  his  worship.  The  walls 
and  gates  are  covered  with  indecent 
emblems,  in  massive  and  durable 
sculpture.  I  have  also  visited  the 
sand  plains  by  the  sea,  in  some 
places  whitened  with  the  bones  of 
the  pilgrims;  and  another  place,  a 
little  \yay  out  of  the  town,  called  by 
the  English  the  Golgotha,  where  the 
dead  bodies  are  usually  cast  forth, 
and  where  dogs  and  vultures  are 
ever  seen. 

cc  The  grand  Hindoo  festival  of 
the  Rutt  Jattra,  takes  place  on  the 
18th  inst.  when  the  idol  is  to  be 
brought  forth  to  the  people.  I  re¬ 
side  during  my  stay  here  at  the  house 
of  James  Hunter,  Esq.  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  collector  of  the  tax  on  pilgrims, 
and  superintendant  of  the  temple, 
formerly  a  student  in  the  College  of 
Fort  William  ;  by  whom  lam  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained,  and  also  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Patton,  and  Lieut.  Woodcock, 
commanding  the  military  force.  Mr. 
Hunter  distinguished  himself  at  the 
College  by  his  proficiency  in  the 
Oriental  languages.  He  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  polished  manners  and  ot 
classical  taste.  The  agreeable  society 
of  these  gentlemen  is  very  refresh¬ 
ing  to  my  spirits  iu  the  midst  of  the 
present  scenes.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  how  little  they  seemed  to  be 
moved  by  the  scenes  of  Juggernaut. 
They  said  they  we;e  now  so  accus¬ 


tomed  to  them,  they  thought  little 
of  them.  They  had  almost  forgot 
their  first  impressions.  Their  houses 
are  on  the  sea-shore,  about  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  temple.  They  cannot 
live  nearer,  on  account  of  the  offen¬ 
sive  effluvia  of  the  town.  For,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  enormity  of  the 
superstition,  there  are  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  render  Juggernaut 
noisome  in  an  extreme  degree.  The 
senses  are  assailed  by  the  squalid  and 
ghastly  appearance  of  the  famished 
pilgrims;  many  of  whom  die  in  the 
streets  of  want  or  of  disease;  while 
the  devotees,  with  clotted  hair  and 
painted  flesh,  are  seen  practising 
their  various  austerities,  and  modes 
of  self-torture.  Persons  of  both 
sexes,  with  little  regard  to  conceal¬ 
ment,  sit  down  on  the  sands  close 
to  the  town  in  public  view  ;  and  the 
sacred  lulls  walk  about  among  them 
and  eat  the  ordure. 

ie  The  vicinity  of  Juggernaut  to 
the  sea  probably  prevents'  the  con¬ 
tagion,  which  otherwise' would  be 
produced  by  the  putrefactions  of  the 
place.  There  is  scarcely  any  ver¬ 
dure  to  refresh  the  sight  near  Jug¬ 
gernaut  ;  the  temple  and  town  be¬ 
ing  nearly  encompassed  by  hills  of 
sand,  which  has  been  cast  up  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  by  the  surge  of  the 
ocean.  All  is  barren  and  desolate  to 
the  eye ;  and  in  the  ear  there  is  the 
never-intermitting  sound  of  the  roar¬ 
ing  sea. 

Juggernaut,  18th  of  June,  18C6. 

“  I  have  returned  home  from  wit¬ 
nessing  a  scene  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  At  twelve  o’clock  of  this  day, 
being  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  the 
Moloch  of  Hindostan  was  brought 
out.  of  bis  temple  amidst  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his 
worshippers.  When  the  idol  was 
placed  on  his  throne,  a  shout  was 

raised 
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raised  by  the  multitude,  such  as  I 
had  r&ver  heard  before.  It  conti¬ 
nued  equable  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  gradually  died  away.  After  a 
short  interval  of  silence,  a  murmur 
was  heard  at  a  distance;  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  place,  and, 
behold,  a  grove  advancing.  A  body 
of  men,  having  green  branches,  or 
palms,  in  their  hands,  approached 
with  great  celerity.  The  people 
opened  a  way  for  them;  and  when 
they  had  come  up  to  the  throne, 
they  fell  down  before  him  that  sat 
thereon,  and  worshipped.  And  the 
multitude  again  sent  forth  a  voice 
e  like  the  sound  of  a  great  thunder.’ 
But  the  voices  I  now  heard  were 
not  those  of  melody  or  of  joyful  ac¬ 
clamation;  for  there  is  no  harmony 
in  the  praise  of  Moloch’s  wot  ship¬ 
pers.  Their  number  indeed  brought7 
to  my  mind  the  countless  multitude 
of  the  Revelations;  but  their  voices 
gave  no  tuneful  Hosanna  or  Halle¬ 
lujah  ;  but  rather  a  yell  of  approba¬ 
tion,  united  with  a  kind  of  hissing 
applause.  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
account  for  this  latter  noise,  until  I 
was  directed  to  notice  the  women, 
who  emitted  a  sound  like  that  of 
whistling ,  with  the  lips  circular  and 
the  tongue  vibrating:  as  if  a  serpent 
would  speak  by  their  organs,  utter¬ 
ing  human  sounds.  * 

Js  The  throne  of  the  idol  was 
placed  on  a  stupendous  car  or  tower 
about  sixty  feet  in  height,  resting 
on  wheels  which  indented  the  ground 
deeply,  as  they  turned  slowly  under 
the  ponderous  machine.  Attached 
to  it  were  six  cables,  of  the  size  and 
length  of  a  ship’s  cable,  by  which 
t  he  people  drew  it  along.  Thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  pulled 
by  each  cable,  crowding  so  closely, 
that  some  could  only  use  one  hand. 
Infants  are  made  to  exert  their 
Strength  in  this  office,  for  it  is  ac¬ 


counted  a  merit  of  righteousness  to 
move  the  god.  Upon  t lie  tower 
were  the  priests  and  satellites  of  the 
idol,  surrounding  his  throne.  I  was 
told  that  there  were  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  upon  the  car 
altogether.  The  idol  is  a  block  of 
wood,  having  a  frightful  visage  paint¬ 
ed  black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of 
a  bloody  colour.  His  arms  are  of 
gold,  and  he  is  dressed  in  gorgeous 
apparel.  The  other  two  idols  are 
of  a  white  and  yellow  colour.  Five 
elephants  preceded  the  three  tow¬ 
ers,  bearing  towering  flags,  dressed 
in  crimson  caparisons,  and  having 
bells  hanging  to  their  caparisons, 
which  sounded  musically  as  they 
moved. 

“  I  went  on  in  the  procession, 
Uose  by  the  tower  of  Moloch  ; 
which,  as  it  was  drawn  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  ‘  grated  on  its  many  wheels 
harsh  thunder.’  After  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  it  stopped,  and  now  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  god  began.  A  high  priest 
mounted  the  car  in  front  of  the  idol, 
and  pronounced  his  .obscene  stanzas 
in  the  ears  of  the  people;  who  re¬ 
sponded  at  intervals  in  the  same 
strain.  f  These  songs,’  said  he,  *  are 
the  delight  of  the  god.  His  car  can 
only  move  when  he  is  pleased  with 
the  song.'  The  car  moved  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  way,  and  then  stopped.  A  boy 
of  about  twelve  years  was  then 
brought  forth  to  attempt  something 
yet  more  lascivious,  if  peradventure 
the  god  would  move.  The  ‘  child 
perfected  the  praise  ’  of  his  idol  with 
such  ardent  expression  and  gesture, 
that  the  god  was  pleased,  and  the 
multitude,  emitting  a  sensual  yell  of 
delight,  urged  the  car  along.  After 
a  few  minutes  it  stopped  again.  An 
aged  minister  of  the  idol  then  stood 
up,  and  with  a  long  rod  in  his  hand, 
which  he  moved  with  indecent  ac¬ 
tion,  completed  the  variety  of  this 

disgusting 
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disgusting  exhibition.  I  felt  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  doing  wrong  in  wit¬ 
nessing  it.  I  was  also  somewhat  ap¬ 
palled  at  the  magnitude  and  horror 
of  the  spectacle;  1  felt  like  a  guilty 
person  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  1  was  about  to  withdraw.  But 
a  scene  of  a  different  kind  w  as  now 
to  be  presented.  The  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Moloch’s  worship  are  ob¬ 
scenity  and  blood.  We  have  seen 
the  former:  now  comes  the  blood. 

“  After  the  tower  had  proceeded 
someway,  a  pilgrim  announced  that 
lie  was  ready  to  offer  himself  a’sa- 
crifice  to  the  idol.  He  laid  himself 
down  in  the  road  before  the  tower 
as  it  was  moving  along',  lying  on  his 
face,  with  his  arms  stretched  for¬ 
wards.  The  multitude  passed  round 
him,  leaving  the  space  clear,  and  he 
was  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels 
of  the  tower.  A  shout  of  joy  was 
raised  to  tl>e  god.  He  is  said  to 
smile  when  the  libation  of  the  blood 
ts  made.  The  people  threw  cowries, 
or  small  money,  on  the  body  of  the 
victim,  in  approbation  of  the  deed. 
He  was  left  to  view  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  then  carried  by  ihe 
hurries  to  the  Golgotha,  where  I 
have  just  been  viewing  his  remains. 
How  mueja  I  wished  that  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  India  Stock  could  have 
attended  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut, 
and  seen  this  peculiar  source  of 
their  revenue. 

Juggernaut,  20th  June,  1S06. 

Mo’och,  horrid  king,  bt  smeared  with  blood 

Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents’  tears. 

MIL  TON. 

<( — The  horrid  solemnities  still 
continue.  Yesterday  a  woman  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  the  idol.  She  laid 
herself  down  on  the  road  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  direction,  so  that  the  wheel 
did  not  kill  her  instantaneously,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  but  she  died, 


in  a  few''  hours.  This  morning,  as  I 
passed  the  Place  of  Skulls,  nothing 
remained  of  her  but  her  bones. 

“  And  this,  thought  I,  is  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Brahmins  of  Hindostau, 
and  their  worship  in  its  sublime, st 
degree!  What  then  shall  we  think 
of  i  heir  private  manners,  and  their 
moral  principles!  for  it  is  equally 
true  of  India  as  of  Europe — If  you 
would  know  the  state  of  the  people, 
look  at  the  state  of  the  temple. 

“  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  Brah¬ 
mins  with  their  heads  uncovered  in 
the  open  plain  falling  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  sooders  before  ‘  the  hor¬ 
rid  shape,’  and  mingling  so  com¬ 
placently  with  ‘  that  polluted  caste.’ 
But  this  proved  what  I  had  befoie 
heard,  that  so  great  a  god  is  this, 
that  tire  dignity  of  high  caste  disap¬ 
pears  befoie  him.  This  great  king 
recognises  no  distinction  of  rank 
among  his  subjects,  all  men  are 
equal  in  bis  presence.’ 

Juggernaut,  21st  June,  1806. 

“  The  idolatrous  processions  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  days  lunger,  but  my 
spirits  are  so  exhausted  by  the  con¬ 
stant  view  of  these  enormities,  that 
I  mean  to  hasten  away  fro  in  this 
place  sooner  than  I  at  first  intended. 
I  beheld  another  distressing  scene 
this  morning  at  the  Place  of  Skulls  j 
a  poor  woman  lying  dead,  or  nearly 
dead,  and  her  two  children  by  her, 
looking  at  the  dogs  and  vultures 
which  were  near.  The  people  passed 
by  without  noticing  the  children. 
I  asked  them  where  was  their  home. 
1  hey  said,  (  they  had  no  home  but 
where  their  mother  was.’ — O,  there 
is  no  pity  at  Juggernaut. !  no  mercy, 
no  tenderness  of  heart  in  Moloch’s 
kingdom!  Those  who  support  his 
kingdom,  err,  I  trust,  from  igno¬ 
rance:  <  they  know'  not  what  they 
do,’ 
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“  As  to  the  number  of  worship¬ 
pers  assembled  here  at  this  time,  no 
accurate  calculation  can  be  made. 
The  natives  themselves,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  numbers  at  particular  fes¬ 
tivals,  usually  say  that  a  lack  of  peo¬ 
ple  (100,000;  would  not  be  missed. 
I  asked  a  Brahmin  how  many  he 
supposed  were  present  at  the  most 
numerous  festival  he  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed,  ‘  How  can  I  tell,’  said  he, 
f  how  many  grains  there  are  in  a 
handful  of  sand  ?’ 

“  The  languages  spoken  here  are 
various,  as  there  are  Hindoos  from 
every  country  in  India:  but  the  two 
chief  languages  in  use  by  those  who 
are  resident,  are  the  Orissa  and  the 
Telinga.  The  border  of  the  Telinga 
country  is  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  tower  of  Juggernaut. 


Chiika  Lake,  24th  June 

—  I  felt  my  mind  relieved  and 
happy,  when  I  had  passed  beyond 
the  confines  of  Juggernaut.  1  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  prepared  for  the 
scene:  but  no  one  can  know  what 
it  is  who  has  not  seen  it.  From  an 
eminence  on  the  pleasant  banks  of 
the  Chiika  Lake  (where  no  human 
bones  are  seen ),  l  had  a  view  of  the 
lofty  tower  of  Juggernaut  far  re¬ 
mote  ;  and  while  I  viewed  it,  its 
abominations  came  to  mind.  It  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath. 
Ruminating  long  on  the  wide  and 
extended  empire  of  Moloch  in  the 
heathen  world,  I  cherished  in  ray 
thoughts  the  design  of  some  Chris¬ 
tian  Institution,  which,  being  fos¬ 
tered  by  Britain,  my  Christian  coun¬ 
try,  might  gradually  undermine  this 
baleful  idolatry,  and  put  out  the 
memory  of  it  for  ever.” 


Annual  Expenses  of  the  Idol  Juggernaut,  presented  to  the  English 

Government . 

[Extracted  from  the  official  acounts.] 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 


•  Rupees. 

Expenses  attending  the  table  of  the  idol.  36,115 
Ditto  of  his  dress  or  wearing  apparel  . . .  2,712 

Ditto  of  the  wages  of  his  servants .  10,03/ 

Ditto  of  contingent  expenses  at  the  di- 

ferent  seasons  of  pilgrimage . 10,989 

Ditto  of  his  elephants  and  horses .  3,030 

Ditto  of  his  rutt  or  annual  state  carriage.  6,713 


£  sterling, 

or  4,5 14 
339 
..  L259 

.  .  1,373 

378 
839 


Rupees  69,616  £.8,702 


“  In  item  third,  c  wages  of  his 
servants,’  are  included  the  wages  of 
the  courtesans,  who  are  kept  for  the 
service  of  the  temple. 

tf  Item  sixth,  what  is  here  called 
in  the  official  account  ‘  the  state 
carriage,’  is  the  same  as  the  car  or 
tower.  Mr.  Hunter  informed  me 
that  he  three  state  carriages  were 


decorated  this  year  (in  June  1S06) 
with  upwards  of  200/.  sterling  worth 
of  English  broad  cloth. 

<c  Of  the  rites  celebrated  in  the 
interior  of  Juggernaut,  called  the 
daily  service,  1  can  say  nothing  of 
my  own  knowledge,  not  having 
been  within  the  temple.” 


Sybiant 
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Syrian  Christians  in  India. 
[From  the  same.] 


“  rPHE  Syrian  Christians  inha- 
|  bit  the  interior  of  Travan- 
core  and  Malabar,  in  the  south  of 
India,  and  have  been  settled  there 
from  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
The  first  notices  of  this  ancient 
people  in  recent  times  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Portuguese  histories. 
When  Vasco  de  Gama  arrived  at 
Cochin  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in 
the  year  1503,  he  saw  the  sceptre 
of  the  Christian  King  3  for  the  Sy¬ 
rian  Christians  had  formerly  regal 
power  in  Malay- Ala.  The  name  or 
title  of  their  last  King  was  Beliarte; 
and  he  dying  without  issue,  the  do¬ 
minion  devolved  on  the  King  of 
Cochin  and  Diamper. 

When  the  Portuguese  arrived, 
they  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  upwards  of  a  hundred  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  on  the  coast  of  Mala¬ 
bar.  But  when  they  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  purity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  worship,  they  were 
offended.  ‘  These  churches,’  said 
the  Portuguese,  ‘  belong  to  the  Poped 

*  Who  is  the  Pope?’  said  the  natives, 

*  we  never  heard  of  him.’  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  priests  were  yet  more  alarm¬ 
ed,  when  they  found  that  these  Hin¬ 
doo  Christians  maintained  the  order 
and  discipline  of  a  regular  church 
under  episcopal  jurisdiction :  and 
that,  for  1300  years  past,  they  had 
enjoyed  a  succession  of  Bishops  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
‘  We,’  said  they,  f  are  of  "the  true 
faith,  whatever  you  from  the  west 
may  be  3  for  we  come  from  the 
place  where  the  followers  of  Christ 
were  first  called  Christians.’ 

tc  When  the  power  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  became  sufficient  for  their 


purpose,  they  invaded  these  tram 
quil  churches,  seized  some  of  the 
clergy,  and  devoted  them  to  the 
death  of  heretics.  Then  the  inha¬ 
bitants  heard  for  the  first  time  that 
there  was  a  place  called  the  Inqui¬ 
sition :  and  that  its  fires  had  been 
lately  lighted  at  Goa,  near  their  own 
land.  But  the  Portuguese,  finding 
that  the  people  were  resolute  in  de¬ 
fending  their  ancient  faith,  began 
to  try  more  conciliatory  measures. 
They  seized  the  Syrian  Bishop,  Mar 
Joseph,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Lisbon,  and  then  convened  a  synod 
at  one  of  the  Syrian  churches  called 
Diamper,  near  Cochin,  at  which 
the  Romish  Archbishop  Menezes 
presided.  At  this  compulsory  synod 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Syrian 
clergy  appeared.  They  were  accused 
of  the  following  practices  and  opi¬ 
nions  : — f  That  they  had  married 
wives  3  that  they  owned  but  two 
sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
supper  3  that  they  neither  invoked 
saints,  nor  worshipped  images,  nor 
believed  in  purgatory:  and  that  they 
had  no  other  orders  or  names  of  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  church,  than  bishop, 
priest,  and  deacon. ’  These  tenets 
they  were  called  on  to  abjure,  or  to 
suffer  suspension  from  all  church 
benefices.  It  was  also  decreed  that 
all  the  Syrian  books  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects  that  could  be  found,  should 
be  burned  3  '  in  order,’  said  the  in¬ 
quisitors,  f  that  no  pretended  apos¬ 
tolical  monuments  may  remain.’ 

The  churches  on  the  sea-coast 
were  thus  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  5 
but  they  refused  to  pray  in  Latin, 
and  insisted  on  retaining  their  own 
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language  and  liturgy.  This  point 
they  said  they  would  only  give  up 
with  their  lives.  The  Pope  compro¬ 
mised  with  them  :  Menezes  purged 
their  liturgy  of  its  errors  ;  and  they 
retain  their  Syriac  language,  and 
have  a  Syriac  college  unto  this 
day.  These  are  called  Syro- Roman 
churches,  and  are  principally  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  sea-coast. 

“  The  churches  in  the  interior 
would  not  yield  to  Rome.  After 
a  show  of  submission  for  a  little 
while,  they  proclaimed  eternal  war 
against  the  Inquisition  ;  they  hid 
their  books,  fled  to  the  mountains, 
and  sought  the  protection  of  the 
native  princes,  uho  had  always  been 
proud  of  their  alliance. 

* f  Two  centuries  had  elapsed  with¬ 
out  any  particular  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Ma- 
lay-afa.  It  was  doubted  by  many 
whether  they  existed  at  all 5  bat  if 
they  did  exist,  it  was  thought  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  must  possess  some 
interesting  documents  of  Christian 
antiquity.  The  author  conceived 
the  design  of  visiting  them,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  in  ids  tour  through  Hin¬ 
dustan.  i!e  presented  2  short  me¬ 
moir  on  the  subjecr,  in  ISCo,  to 
Marquis  Wellesley,  then  Governor- 
General  of  India ;  who  was  pleased 
to  give  orders  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  him  in  the 
prosecution  ot  his  inquiries.  About 
a  year  after  that  Nobleman  had  left 
India,  the  author  proceeded  on  his 
tour.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
visit  first  the  court  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore,  in  whose  dominions  the 
Syrian  Christians  resided,  that  lie 
might  obtain  permission  to  pass  to 
their  country.  The  two  chief  ob¬ 
jects  which  he  proposed  to  himself 
in  exploring  the  state  ot  this  an¬ 
cient  people,  were  these: — First,  to 
investigate  their  literature  and  his- 

O 

tory,  and  to  collect  Biblical  manu¬ 


scripts.  Secondly,  if  he  should  find 
them  to  be  an  intelligent  people, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  Syriac 
Scriptures,  to  endeavour  to  make 
them  instruments  of  illuminating 
the  southern  part  of  India,  by  en¬ 
gaging  them  in  translating  their 
Scriptures  into  the  native  languages. 
He  bad  reason  to  believe  that  this 
had  not  yet  been  done ;  and  lie  was 
prepared  not  to  wonder  at  the  de¬ 
lay,  when  he  reflected  how  long  it 
was  before  his  own  countrymen  be¬ 
gan  to  think  it  their  duty  to  make 
versions  ot  the  Scriptures,  for  the 
use  of  other  nations. 

Palace  of  Travancore,  19th  Oct.  If 06. 

“  I  have  now  been  a  week  at  the 
Palace  of  Trivandutam,  where  the 
Rajah  resides.  A  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  from  Lieut.  Colonel  Macaulay, 
the  British  Resident  at  Travancore, 
procured  me  a  proper  reception.  At 
my  first  audience  his  Highness  was 
very  inquisitive  as  to  the  objects  of 
my  journey.  As  I  had  servants  with 
me  of  different  castes  and  languages, 
it  was  very  easy  for  the  Brahmins  to 
discover  every  particular  they  might 
wish  to  know,  in  regard  to  my  pro¬ 
fession,  pursuits,  and  manner  of  life. 
When  I  told  the  Rajah  that  the  Sy¬ 
rian  Christians  were  supposed  to  be 
of  the  same  religion  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  he  said  he  thought  that  could 
not  be  the  case,  else  he  must  have 
heard  it  before;  if,  however,  it  was 
so,  he  considered  my  desire  to  visit 
them  as  being  very  reasonable.  1 
assured  his  Highness  that  their 
Shatter  and  ours  was  the  same;  and 
shewed  him  a  Svriac  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  I  had  at  hand.  The 
book  being  bound  and  gilt  after  the 
European  manner,  the  Rajah  shook 
his  head,  and  said  lie  was'  sure  there 
was  not  a  native  in  his  dominions 
who  could  read  that  book.  I  ob¬ 
served  that  this  would  be  proved  in 

a  few 
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\  few  days.  The  Dewan  (or  Prime 
Minister)  thought  the  character 
something  like  what  he  had  seen 
sometimes  in  the  houses  of  the  Soo- 
nani.  The  Rajah  said  he  would 
ift’ord  me  every  facility  for  my  jour¬ 
ney  in  his  power.  He  put  an  eme¬ 
rald  ring  on  my  finger,  as  a  mark 
if  his  friendship,  and  \o  secure  me 
'espect  in  passing  through  his  coun¬ 
try;  and  he  directed  his  Dewan  to 
send  proper  persons  with  me  as 
guides. 

“  I  requested  that  the  Rajah  would 
ae  pleased  to  present  a  catalogue  of 
ill  the  Hindoo  manuscripts  in  the 
ernples  of  Travancore  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 
Fhe  Brahmins  were  very  averse  to 
ihis;  but  when  I  shewed  the  Rajah 
•he  catalogues  of  the  books  in  the 
temples  of  Tanjore,  given  by  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  of  those  of  the 
temple  of  Ramisseram,  given  me  by 
erder  of  the  Rannie  (or  Queen)  of 
Rarnnad,  he  desired  it  might  be 
done:;  and  orders  have  Been  sent  to 
:he  Hindoo  college  of  Trichoor  for 
that  purpose. 

*  •{ ^ icn  > on ?  3/  .?  ■> . 

-  C-hjjuganoor,  a  Church  of  the  Syrian 
,  C  Christians,  Nov.  10th,  1806. 

A  f  ft  i  1.  •  J 

“  From  the  palace  of  Travancore 
l  proceeded  to  Mavely-car,  and 
thence  to  the  hills,  at.  r lie  bottom  of 
rhe  high  Ghauts  which  divide  the 
Carnatic  from  Malay  ala.  The  face 
of  the  country  in  general,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  mountains,  exhibits  a 
varied  scene  of  bill  and  dale,  and 
winding  streams.  These  streams  fall 
from  the  mountains,  and  preserve 
the  vallies  in  perpetual  verdure. 
The  woods  produce  pepper,  carda¬ 
moms,  and  cassia,  or  common  cin¬ 
namon;  also  frankincense  and  other 
aromatic  gums.  What  adds  much 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  in 
this  country  is,  that  the  adjacent 
mountains  of  Travancore  are  not 


barren,  but  are  covered  with  forests 
of  teak  wood  (the  Indian  oak),  pro¬ 
ducing,  it  is  said,  the  largest  timber 
in  the  world. 

“  The  first  view  of  the  Christian 
Churches  in  this  sequestered  region 
of  Hindostan,  connected  with  the 
idea  of  their  tranquil  duration  for  so 
many  ages,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
pleasing  emotions  in  the  mind  of 
the  beholder.  The  form  of  the  old¬ 
est  buildings  is  not  unlike  that  of 
some  of  the  old  parish  churches  in 
England;  the  style  of  building  in 
both  being  of  Saracenic  origin  .  They 
have  sloping  roofs,  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dows,  and  buttresses  supporting  the 
walls.  The  beams  of  the  roof,  being 
exposed  to  viewy  are  ornamented  ; 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  and  altar 
is  circular  and  fretted,  In  the  ca¬ 
thedral  churches  the  shrines  of  the 
deceased  bishops  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  altar.  Most  of  the 
churches  are  built  of  a  reddish  stone, 
squared  and  polished  at  the  quarry; 
and  are  of  durable  construction. 
The  bells  of  the  churches  are  cast 
in  the  founderies  of  the  country  : 
some  of  them  are  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions.  and  have  inscriptions  in  Syriac 
and  Malay-alim.  In  approaching  a 
town  in  the  evening,  I  once  heard 
the  sound  of  the  bells  among  the 
hills  ;  a  circumstance  which  made 
me  forget  for  a  moment  that  I  was 
in  Hindostan,  and  reminded  me  of 
another  country. 

“  The  first  Syrian  Church  which 
I  saw  was  at  Mavelev  car;  but  the 
Syrians  here  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Romish  Christians,  and  are  not 
so  simple  in  their  manners  as  those 
nearer  the  mountains.  They  had 
been  often  visited  by  Romish  emis¬ 
saries  in  former  times  :  and  they  at 
first  suspected  that  1  belonged  to 
to  that  communion.  They  had  heard 
of  the  English,  hut  strangely  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  belonged  to  the 
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church  o  the  Pope  in  the  west. 
They  had  been  so  little  accustomed 
to  see  a  friend,  that  they  could  not 
believe  that  I  was  come  with  any 
friendly  purpose.  Added  to  this,  I 
had  some  discussions  with  a  most 
intelligent  priest,  in  regard  to  the 
original  language  of  the  Four  Gos¬ 
pels,  which  he  maintained  to  be 
Syriac;  and  they  suspected,  from 
the  complexion  of  my  argument, 
that  I  wished  to  weaken  the  evi¬ 
dences  for  their  antiquity..  Soon, 
however,  the  gloom  and  suspicion 
subsided;  they  gave  me  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  in  the  primitive 
manner;  and  one  of  their  number 
was  deputed  to  accompany  me  to 
the  churches  in  the  interior. 

"  When  we  were  approaching 
the  church  of  Chinganoor,  we  met 
one  of  the  Cassanars ,  or  Syrian 
clergy.  He  was  dressed  in  a  white 
loose  vestment  with  a  cap  of  red 
silk  hanging  down  behind.  Being 
informed  who  he  was,  I  said  to  him 
in  the  Syriac  language,  f  Peace  be 
unto  you.’  Fie  was  surprised  at  the 
salutation,  but  immediately  answer¬ 
ed,  *  The  God  of  peace  be  with  you.’ 
He  accosted  the  Rajah’s  servants  in 
the  language  of  the  country  to  know 
who  I  was;  and  immediately  re¬ 
turned  to  the  village  to  announce 
our  approach.  When  we  arrived, 
I  was  received  at  the  door  of  the 
church  by  three  Kasheeshas,  that 
is,  presbyters,  or  priests,  who  were 
habited  in  like  manner,  in  white 
vestments.  Their  names  were  Jesu, 
Zecharias,  and  Urias,  which  they 
wrote  down  in  my  journal,  each  of 
them  adding  to  his  name  the  title  of 
Kasheesha.  There  were  also  pre¬ 
sent  two  Shumshanas ,  or  deacons. 
The  elder  priest  was  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  of  reverend  appearance, 
having  a  long  white  beard,  and  of 
an  affable  and  engaging  deportment. 
The  three  principal  Christians,  or 


lay  elders,  belonging  to  the  church, 
were  named  Abraham,  Thoma,  and 
Alexandros.  After  some  conversa¬ 
tion  with  my  attendants,  they  re¬ 
ceived  me  with  confidence  and  af¬ 
fection;  and  the  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages  came  round,  women 
as  well  as  men.  The  sight  of  the 
women  assured  me  that  I  was  once 
more  (after  a  long  absence  from 
England)  in  a  Christian  country : 
for  the  Flindoo  women,  and  the 
Mahomedan  women,  and,  in  short, 
all  women  who  are  not  Christians, 
are  accounted  by  the  men  an  inferior 
race;  and,  in  general,  are  confined 
to  the  house  for  life,  like  irrational 
creatures.  In  every  countenance 
now  before  me  I  thought  I  could 
discover  the  intelligence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
perceived,  all  around,  symptoms  of 
poverty  and  political  depression.  In 
the  churches,  and  in  the  people, 
there  was  the  air  of  fallen  greatness. 
I  said  to  the  senior  priest,  ‘  You  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  like  a  people  who  have 
known  better  days.’  ‘  It  is  even  so,’ 
said  he.  *  We  are  in  a  degenerate 
state  compared  with  our  forefathers.’ 
He  noticed,  that  there  were  two 
causes  of  their  present  decay. — 
*  About  three  hundred  years  ago,  an 
enemy  came  from  the  west,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Christ,  but  armed 
with  the  inquisition :  and  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  seek  the  protection  of 
the  native  princes;  and  the  native 
princes  have  kept  us  in  a  state  of 
depression  ever  since.  They  indeed 
recognize  our  ancient  personal  pri¬ 
vileges,  for  we  r3nk  in  general  next 
to  the  Nairs ,  the  nobility  of  the 
country;  but  they  have  encroached 
by  degrees  on  our  property,  till  we 
have  been  reduced  to  the  humble 
state  in  which  you  find  us.  The 
glory  of  our  church  has  passed  away; 
but  we  hope  your  nation  will  revive 
it  again.’  I  observed  that  ‘  the  glory 
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of  a  church  could  never  die,  if  it 
preserved  the  Bible.’  *  We  have 
preserved  the  Bible,’  said  he;  f  the 
Hindoo  Princes  never  touched  our 
liberty  of  conscience.  We  were  for¬ 
merly  on  a  footing  with  them  in 
political  power;  and  they  respect 
our  religion.  We  have  also  converts 
from  time  to  time;  but  in  this 
Christian  duty  we  are  not  so  active 
as  we  once  were ;  besides,  it  is  not 
so  creditable  now  to  become  Chris¬ 
tian,  in  our  low  estate.’  He  then 
pointed  out  to  me  aNamboorv  Brah¬ 
min  (that  is,  a  Brahmin  of  the  high¬ 
est  cast),  who  had  lately  become  a 
Christian,  and  assumed  the  white 
vestment  of  a  Syrian  priest.  4  The 
learning  too  of  the  Bible,’  he  added, 

*  is  in  a  low  state  amongst  us.  Our 
copies  are  few  in  number;  and  that 
number  is  diminishing  instead  of 
increasing ;  and  the  writing  out  a 
whole  copy  of  Sacred  Scriptures  is  a 
great  labour,  where  there  is  no  pro¬ 
fit  and  little  piety.’  I  then  produced 
a  printed  copy  of  the  Syriac  New 
Testament.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  who  had  ever  seen  a  printed 
copy  before.  They  admired  it  much ; 
and  every  priest,  as  it  came  into  his 
hands,  began  to  read  a  portion, which 
he  did  fluently,  while  the  women 
came  round  to  hear.  I  asked  the 
old  priest  whether  I  should  send 
them  some  copies  from  Europe. 
‘  They  would  be  worth  their  weight 
in  silver,’  said  he.  He  asked  me 
whether  the  Old  Testament  was 
printed  in  Syriac,  as  well  as  the 
New.  I  (old  him  it  was,  but  I  had 
not  a  copy.  .  They  professed  an 
earnest  desire  to  obtain  some  copies 
of  the  whole  Syriac  Bible;  and  asked 
whether  it. would  be  practicable  to 
obtain  one  copy  for  every  church. 

*  I  must  confess  to  you,’  said  Zecha- 
rias,  *  that  we  have  very  few  copies 
of  the  Prophetical  Scriptures  in  the 
church.  Our  church  languishes  for 


want  of  the  Scriptures.’  But  he 
added,  *  the  language  that  is  most 
in-use  among  the  people  is  the  Ma- 
layalim  (or  Malabar),  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  language  of  the  country.  The 
Syriac  is  now  only  the  learned  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  language  of  the 
church  :  but  we  generally  expound 
the  Scriptures  to  the  people  in  th® 
vernacular  tongue.’ 

“  I  then  entered  on  the  subject 
of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures; 
He  said,  f  a  version  could  be  made 
with  critical  accuracy ;  for  there 
were  many  of  the  Syrian  clergy 
who  were  perfect  masters  of  both 
languages,  having  spoken  them  from 
their  infancy.’  ‘  But,’  said  he,  f  our 
bishop  will  rejoice  to  see  you,  and 
to  discourse  with  you  on  this  and 
other  subjects.’  1  told  them  that  if 
a  translation  could  be  prepared,  I 
should  be  able  to  get  it  printed,  and 
to  distribute  copies  among  their 
fifty-five  churches  at  a  small  price. 
*  That  indeed  would  give  joy,’  said 
old  Abraham.  There  was  here  a 
murmur  of  satisfaction  among  the 
people.  f  If  I  understand  you  right,’ 
said  I,  ’the  greatest  blessing  the 
English  church  can  bestow  upon 
you  is  the  Bible.’  *  It  is  so,’  said 
he.  f  And  what  is  the  next  great¬ 
est,’  said  I.  f  Some  freedom  and 
personal  consequence  as  a  people.’ 
By  which  he  meant  political  liberty. 
f  We  are  here  in  bondage,  like  Israel 
in  Egypt.’  I  observed  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  would  doubtless  recog¬ 
nize  a  nation  of  fellow  Christians; 
and  would  be, happy  to  interest  itself 
in  their  behalf,  as  far  as  our  political 
relation  with  the  prince  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  permit.  They  wished  to 
know  what  were  the  principles  of 
the  English  government,  civil  and 
religious.  I  answered,  that  our  go¬ 
vernment  might  be  said  to  be  found¬ 
ed  generally  on  the  principles  of  the 
Bible.  '  Ah,’  said  old  Zecharias, 
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*  that  mint  be  a  glorious  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Bible.’  The  priests  then 
desired  I  would  give  them  some  ac¬ 
count  cf  the  history  of  the  English 
nation,  and  of  our  secession  from 
their  enemy,  the  church  of  Rome. 
And  in  return,  I  requested  they 
would  give  me  some  account  of  their 
history.  — My  communications  with 
the  Syrians  are  rendered  very  easy, 
by  means  of  an  interpreter  whom  I 
brought  with  me  all  the  way  from 
the  Tanjore  country.  He  is  an  Hin¬ 
doo  by  descent,  but  is  an  intelligent 
Christian,  and  was  a  pupil  and  cate¬ 
chist  of 'the  late  Mr.  Swartz.  The 
Rev. MT  KolholT'  recommended  him 
to  me.  He  formerly  lived  in  Tra- 
vancore,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  vernacular  tongue.  He  also  reads 
and  writes  English  pretty  well,  and 
is  as  much  interested  in  favour  of 
the  Syrian  Christians  as  I  myself. 
Besides  Mr.  Swartz’s  catechist,  there 
are  two  natives  of  Travancore  here, 
whe  speak  the  Hindostanee language, 
which  .is  familiar  to  me.  My  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Syriac  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  texts  of  Scripture;  but  I  do 
not  well  understand  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Syrians.  I  hope  to  be 
better  acquainted  *’ith  their  lan¬ 
guage  before  I  leave  the  country/ 

Ranniel,  a  Syrian  Church, 
Nov.  1 2th,  1S06. 

<r‘  This  church  is  built  upon  a 
rocky  bill  on  the  banks  of  the  river; 
and  is  the  most  remote  of  all  the 
churches  in  this  quarter.  The  two 
Kasheehas  here  are  Lucas  and  Mat- 
tni  (Luke  and  Matthew).  The  chief 
lay  members  are  Abraham,  Georgi¬ 
us,  Thpma,  and  Philippus.  Some 
of  the  priests  accompany  me  from 
church  to  church.  1  have  aaw  vi¬ 
sited  eight  churches,  and  .scarcely 
believe  that T  am  in  the  land  of  the 
Hindoos;  only  that  I  now  and  then 


see  a  Hindoo  temple  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  J  observed  that  the 
bells  of -most  of  the  churches  are 
within  the  building,  and  not  in  a 
tower.  The  reason  they  said  was 
this :  when  a  Hindoo  temple  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  near  a  church,  the  Hin¬ 
doos  do  not  like  the  bell  to  sound 
loud,  for  they  say  it  frightens  their 
god.  —  I  perceive  that  the  Syrian 
Christians  assimilate  much  to  the 
Hindoos  in  the  practice  of  frequent 
ablutions  for  health  and  cleanliness, 
and  in  the  use  of  vegetables  and 
light  food. 

1  attended  divine  service  on  the  ■ 
Sunday.  Their  liturgy  is  tint  which 
was  formerly  used  in  the  churches 
cf  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  prayers,  there  were  intervals 
of  silence.;  the  priests  praying  in  a 
low  voice,  and  every  man  praying 
for  himself.  These  silent  intervals 
add  much  to  the  solemnity  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  devotion.  They  use  in¬ 
cense  in  the  churches,  it  grows  in 
the  woods  around  'hern,  and  con¬ 
tributes  much,  they  sayy  to  health, 
and  to  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
the  church  dming-the  cold  and  rainy 
season  of  the  year.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  service,  a  ceremony 
takes  place,  which  pleased  me  much. 
The  priest  (or  bishop,  if  lie  be  pre¬ 
sent  )  comes  forward,  and  all  the 
people  pass  by  him  as  they  go  out, 
receiving  his:  benediction  individu¬ 
ally.  if  any  man  has  been  guilty 
of  any  immorality,  he  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  blessing;  and  this,  in  their 
primitive  and  patriarchal  state,  is 
accounted  a  severe  punishment. — • 
Instruction  by  preaching  is  little  in 
use  among  them  now.  Many  of 
the  old  rran  lamented  the  decay  of 
piety,  and  religions  knowledge;  and 
spoke  with  pleasure  of  the  record 
of  ancient  times.  They  have  some 
ceremonies  nearly  allied  to  these  of 
the  Greek  church.  EIcre,-as.  in  all 
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churches  In  a  state  of  decline,  there 
is  too  much  formality  in  the  worship. 
But  they  have  the  Bible  and  a  scrip¬ 
tural  Liturgy ;  and  these  will  save  a 
Church  in  i  he  worst  of  times.  1  hese 
may  preserve  the. ‘•park  and  life  of 
religion,  though  the  flame  be  out. 
And  as  there  were  but  few  copies  of 
the  Bible  among  the  Syrians,  (for 
every  copy  was  transcribed  with  the 
pen;  it  is  highly  probable  that,  if 
they  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  the  daily  prayers,  and  daily  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  in  their  Liturgy, 
there  would  have  been  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  ages,  no  vestige  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  left  among  them. 

“  The  doctrines  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  are  few  in  number,  but 
pure,  and  agree  in  essential  points 
with  tboseofthe  Church  of  England : 
so  that,  although  the  body  of  the 
Church  appears  to  be  ignorant,  and 
formal,  and  dead,  there  are  indivi¬ 
duals  who  are  alive  to  righteousness, 
who  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  their  purity  of  life,  and  are  some¬ 
times  censured  for  too  rigid  a  piety. 

“  The  following  are  the  chief 
doctrines  of  this  ancient  Church  : 

“  1.  They  hold  the  doct  rine  of  a 
vicarious  Atonement  for  the  sins  of 
men,  by  the  blood  and  merits  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  justification  of  the 
soul  before  God,  ‘  by  faith  alone,’  in 
that  atonement. 

-<‘l  2.  They  maintain  the  Regene¬ 
ration,  or  new  birth  of  the  soul  to 
righteousness,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  change  is 
called  in  their  books,  from  the  Greek, 
the  Metn-\oia,  or  change  of  mind. 

“  3.  In  regard  to  the  Trinity,  the 
creed  of  the  Syrian  Christians  ac¬ 
cords  with  that  of  St.  Athanasius, 
but  without  the  damnatory  clauses. 
In  a  written  and  official  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  English  Resident  of 
Travtncure,  the  metropolitan  states 
it  to  be  as  fallows: 
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c  We  believe  in  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  in 
one  God,  neither  confounding  the 
persons  nor  dividing  the  substance, 
one  in  three,  and  three  in  one.  The 
Father  generator,  the  Son  generated, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding. 
None  is  before  or  after  the  other  j 
in  majesty,  honour,  might,  and 
power  co-equal;  Unity  in  Trinity, 
and  Trinity  in  Unity.’  He  then 
proceeds  to  disclaim  the  different 
errors  of  Arias,  Sabellius,  Maced  0- 
nius,  Manes,  Marcianus,  Julianus, 
Nestorius,  and  the  Chaleedonians; 
and  concludes,  f  That  in  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  through  the  disposition 
of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Son  appeared  on  earth  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind;  that  he  was 
horn  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  through 
the  means  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
was  incarnate  God  and  man.’ 

“  In  every  church,  and  in  many 
of  the  private  houses,  here  are  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Syriac  language  :  and 
I  have  been  successful  in  procuring 
some  old  and  valuable  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books,  written 
in  different  ages  and  in  different 
characters.’ 

“  Cande-nad,  a  church  of  the  Syrian 
Christians;,  November  23,  1806. 

“  This  is  the  residence  of  Mar 
Dionysius,  the  Metropolitan  of  the 
Syrian  Church.  A  number  of  the 
priests  from  the  other  churches  had 
assembled  by  desire  of  the  bishop, 
before  my  arrival.  The  bishop  re¬ 
sides  in  a  building  attached  to  the 
church.  I  was  much  struck  with 
his  first  appearance.  He  was  d rest 
in  a  vestment  of  dark  fed  silk ;  a 
large  golden  cross  hung  from  his 
neck,  and  bis  venerable  beard 
reached  below  his  girdle.  Su:h, 
thought  I,  was  the  appearance  ot 
Chrysostom  in  the  fourth  century. 
On  public  occasions,  he  wears  the 
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episcopal  mitre  5  a  muslin  robe  is 
thrown  over  his  under  garment  3 
and  in  his  hand  he  bears  the  crosier, 
or  pastoral  staff. — He  is  a  man  of 
highly  respectable  character  in  his 
church,  eminent  for  his  piety,  and 
for  the  attention  he  devotes  to  his 
sacred  functions.  I  found  him  to 
be  far  superior  in  general  learning 
to  any  of  his  clergy  whom  I  had  yet 
seen.  He  told  me  that  all  my  con¬ 
versations  with  his  priests  since  my 
arrival  in  the  country  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  him.  *  You  have 
come,’  said  he,  f  to  visit  a  declining 
church,  and  I  am  now  an  old  man  : 
but  the  hopes  of  its  seeing  better 
days  cheers  my  old  age,  though  I 
may  not  live  to  see  them.’ — I  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bishop  my  wishes  in 
regard  to  the  translation  and  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ‘  I 
have  already  fully  considered  the 
subject,’  said  he,  f  and  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  superintend  the  work  my¬ 
self,  and  to  call  the  most  learned  of 
my  clergy  to  my  aid.  It  is  a  work 
which  will  illuminate  these  dark 
regions,  and  God  will  give  it  his 
blessing.’  I  was  much  pleased  when 
I  heard  this  pious  resolution  of  the 
venerable  man  3  for  I  had  now  as¬ 
certained  that  there  are  upwards  of 
200,000  Christians  in  the  South  of 
India,  besides  the  Syrians,  who  speak 
the  Malabar  language. — The  next 
subject  of  importance  in  my  mind, 
was  the  collection  of  useful  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac 
languages  3  and  the  bishop  was 
pleased  to  say  that  he  would  assist 
my  inquiries  and  add  to  my  collec¬ 
tion. —He  descanted  with  great 
satisfaction  on  the  hope  of  seeing 
printed  Syriac  Bibles  from  England  3 
and  said  they  would  be  r  a  treasure 
to  his  church.’ 

“  Cande-nad,  24:n  November,  1806. 

**  Since  my  coming  amongst  this 


people,  I  had  cherished  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  one  day  united 
with  the  Church  of  England.  When 
I  reflected  on  the  immense  power  of 
the  Romish  Church  in  India,  and  on 
our  inability  to  withstand  its  influ¬ 
ence,  alone,  it  appeared  to  be  an 
object  of  great  consequence  to  se¬ 
cure  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the 
Syrian  Church,  and  the  sanction  of 
its  antiquity  in  the  East.  I  thought 
it  might  be  serviceable,  at  least,  to 
lay  such  a  foundation  by  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject,  as  our  church 
might  act  upon  hereafter,  if  he 
should  think  it  expedient.  I  was 
afraid  to  mention  the  subject  to  the 
bishop  at  our  first  interview 3  but 
he  himself  intimated  that  he  would 
be  glad  \  would  communicate  freely 
upon  it  with  two  of  his  clergy. — I 
had  hitherto  observed  somewhat  of 
a  reserve  in  those  with  whom  I  had 
conversed  on  this  matter:  and  now 
the  cause  was  explained.  The 
bishop’s  chaplains  confessed  to  me 
that  they  had  doubts  as  to  the  purity 
of  English  ordination.  ‘  The  En¬ 
glish,’  said  they,  ‘  may  be  a  warlike 
and  great  people  3  but  their  church, 
by  your  own  account,  is  but  of  a  re¬ 
cent  origin.  Whence  do  you  derive 
your  ordination  ?’  e  From  Rome/ 
‘  You  derive  it  from  a  church  which 
is  our  ancient  enemy,  and  with 
which  we  would  never  unite/ — 
They  acknowledged  that  there  might 
be  salvation  in  every  church  where 
*  the  name  of  Christ  was  named 
but  in  the  question  of  an  union,  it 
was  to  be  considered  that  they  bad 
existed  a  pure  church  of  Christ  from 
the  earliest  ages  3  that  if  there  was 
such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  ordina  ¬ 
tion  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in 
succession  from  the  Apostles,  it  was 
probable  that  they  possessed  it ; 
that  there  was  no  record  of  history 
or  tradition  to  impeach  their  claim. 
I  observed  that  there  was  reason  to 
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believe  that  the  same  ordination  had 
descended  from  the  Apostles,  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  ‘It  might  be  so: 
but  that  church  had  departed  from 
the  faith.*  I  answered  that  the  im¬ 
purity  of  the  channel  had  not  cor- 
j  rupted  the  ordinance  itself,  or  invali¬ 
dated  the  legitimacy  of  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  hands ;  any  more  than  the 
i  wickedness  of  a  high  priest  in  Israel 
i  could  disqualify  his  successors.  The 
Chu’.ch  of  England  assumed  that 

^  «  t 

(she  derivived  apostolical  ordination 
through,  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  she 
might  have  derived  it  through  the 
Church  of  Antioch.  I  did  not  con¬ 
sider  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  entitled  to  reckon  her  ordination 
to  be  higher  or  more  sacred  than 
that  of  the  Syrian  Church.  This 
was  the  point  upon  which  they 
wished  me  to  be  explicit.  They  ex¬ 
pected  that  in  any  official  negociation 
on  this  subject,  the  antiquity  and 
purity  of  Syrian  ordination  should  be 
expressly  admitted. 

“  Our  conversation  was  reported 
to  the  bishop.  He  wished  me  to 
state  the  advantages  of  an  union. 
One  advantage  would  be,  I  observed, 
that  English  clergymen,  or  rather 
missionaries  ordained  by  the  Church 
of  England,  might  be  permitted  here¬ 
after  to  preach  in  t lie  numerous 
churches  of  the  Syrians  in  India, 
and  aid  them  in  the  promulgation  of 
pure  religion,  against  the  preponde¬ 
rating  and  increasing  influence  of 
the  Romish  Church;  and  again, 
that  ordination  by  the  Syrian  bishop 
might  qualify  for  preaching  in  the 
English  churches  in  India;  for  we 
had  an  immense  empire  in  Hin- 
dostnn,  but  few  preachers  :  and  of 
these  few  scarcely  any  could  preach 
in  the  native  languages. — The  bishop 
said,  ‘  I  would  sacrifice  much  for 
such  an  union  :  only  let  me  not  be 
called  to  compromise  any  thing  of 
the  dignity  and  purity  of  our 
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church.’  I  told  him,  we  did  not 
wish  to  degrade,  we  would  rather 
protect  and  defend  it.  All  must 
confess  that  it  was  Christ’s  church 
ill  the  midst  of  a  heathen  land.  The 
Church  of  England  would  be  happy 
to  promote  its  welfare,  to  revive. its 
spirit,  and  to  use  it  as  an  instrument 
of  future  good  in  the  midst  of  her 
own  empire.  I  took  this  occasion 
to  observe  that  there  were  some  rites 
and  practices  in  the  Syrian  Church, 
which  our  church  might  consider 
objectionable  or  nugatory*  The 
bishop  confessed  that  some  customs 
bad  been  introduced  during  their 
decline  in  the  latter  centuries,  which 
had  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  constitution  of  the  church,  and 
might  be  removed  without  inconve¬ 
nience.  He  asked  whether  I  had 
authority  from  my  own  church  to 
make  any  proposition  to  him.  X 
answered  that  I  had  not :  that  my 
own  church  scarcely  knew  that  the 
Syrian  Church  existed  :  but  I  could 
anticipate  the  wishes  and  purposes 
of  good  men.  He  thought  it  strange 
that  there  was  no  bishop  in  India  to 
superintend  so  large  an  empire; 
and  said  he  did  not  perfectly  com¬ 
prehend  our  ecclesiastical  principles. 

I  told  him  that  we  had  sent  bishops 
to  other  countries ;  but  that  our  In¬ 
dian  empire  was  yet  in  its  infancy. — 
Next  day,  the  bishop,  after  confer¬ 
ring  with  his  clergy  on  the  subject, 
returned  an  answer  in  writing  to  the 
following  effect:  ‘That  ah  union 
with  the  English  Church,  or,  at  least, 
such  a  connection  as  should  appear 
to  both  churches  practicable  and  ex¬ 
pedient,  would  be  a  happy  event, 
and  favourable  to  the  advancement 
of  religion  in  India.’  In  making 
this  communication,  he  used  his  of¬ 
ficial  designation,  ‘  Mar  Dionysius, 
Metropolitan  of  Malibar.’ — I  asked 
the  bishop  if  he  would  permit  two 
of  the  young'  Cassanars  to  go  to 
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England  to  finish  their  education, 
and  then  return  to  India.  He  said 
he  should  be  very  happy  to  give  his 
permission,  if  any  should  be  found 


who  were  willing  to  go.  I  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  made  the  offer  to  two 
youths  of  good  abilities,  who  are  well 
skilled  in  the  Syriac  language.*’ 


Inquisition  at  Goa.. 
[From  the  same.] 


«  Goa;  Convent  of  the  Augustinians, 
Jan.  23,  1808. 

«  my  arrival  at  Goa,  I  was 

received  into  the  house  of 
Captain  Schuyler,  the  British  Resi¬ 
dent.  The  British  force  here  is 
commanded  by  Colonel  Adams,  of 
his  Majesty’s  78th  Regiment,  with 
whom  I  was  formerly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  in  Bengal.  Next  day  I 
was  introduced  by  these  gentlemen 
to  the  Vice- Roy  ©f  Goa,  the  Count 
de  Cabral.  I  intimated  to  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  my  wish  to  sail  up  the  river 
to  Old  Goa,  (where  the  Inquisition 
is,)  to  which  he  politely  acceded. 
Major  Pareira  of  the  Portuguese  es¬ 
tablishment,  who  was  present,  and 
to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  from  Bengal,  offered  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  to  the  city,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  me  to  the  Archbishop  of  Goa, 
the  Primate  of  the  Orient. 

‘f  I  had  communicated  to  Colonel 
Adams,  and  to  the  British  Resident, 
my  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the 
state  of  tbe  Inquisition.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  informed  me,  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  accomplish  my  de 
sign  without  difficulty  5  since  every 
thing  relating  to  the  Inquisition  was 
conducted  in  a  very  secret  manner, 
tbe  most  respectable  of  the  lay  Por¬ 
tuguese  themselves  being  ignorant 
of  its  proceedings ;  and  that,  it  the 
priests  were  te  discover  my  object. 


their  excessive  jealousy  and  alarm 
would  prevent  their  communicating 
with  me,  or  satisfying  my  inquiries 
on  any  subject. 

“  On  receiving  this  intelligence, 
I  perceived  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  proceed  with  caution.  I  was, 
in  fact,  about  to  visit  a  republic  of 
priests;  whose  dominion  bad  existed 
for  nearly  three  centuries ;  whose 
province  it  was  to  prosecute  heretics, 
and  particularly  the  teachers  of 
heresy;  and  from  whose  authority 
and  sentence  there  was  no  appeal  in 
India. 

“  It  happened  that  Lieutenant 
Kempthorne,  Commander  of  his 
Majesty’s  brig  Diana,  a  distant  con¬ 
nection  of  my  own,  was  at  this  time 
in  the  harbour.  On  his  learning 
that  I  meant  to  visit  Old  Goa,  he 
offered  to  accompany  me;  as  did 
Captain  Stirling,  of  his  Majesty’s 
84th  regiment,  which  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  tbe  forts. 

**  We  proceeded  up  the  river  in 
the  British  Resident’s  barge  accom¬ 
panied  by  Major  Pareira,  who  was 
well  qualified,  by  a  thirty  years  re¬ 
sidence,  to  give  information  con¬ 
cerning  local  circumstances.  From 
him  I  learned  that  there  were  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred  churches  and 
chapels  in  the  province  of  Goa,  and 
upwards  of  two  thousand  priests. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  city,  it 
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Was  past  twelve  o’clock :  all  the 
:  churches  were  shut,  and  we  were 
told  that  they  would  not  be  opened 
j  again  till  two  o’clock.  I  mentioned 
to  Major  Pareira,  that  I  intended  to 
:  stay  at  Old  Goa  some  days 5  and  that 
!  I  should  be  obliged  to  him  to  find 
me  a  place  to  sleep  in.  *  He  seemed 
surprised  at  this  intimation,  and 
observed  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  obtain  reception  in  any  of 
the  churches  or  convents,  and  that 
there  were  no  private  houses  into 
which  I  could  be  admitted.  I  said 
I  could  sleep  any  where  ;  I  had  two 
servants  with  me,  and  a  travelling 
bed.  When  he  perceived  that  I 
was  serious  in  my  purpose,  he  gave 
directions  to  a  civil  pfficeE,  to  clear 
out  a  room  in  a  building  which  had 
been  long  uninhabited,  and  which 
was  then  used  as  a  warehouse  for 
goods.  Matters  at  this  time  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  gloomy  appearance  ; 
and  I  had  thoughts  of  returning  with 
fny  companions  from  this  inhospi¬ 
table  place.  In  the  mean  time  we 
sat  down  in  the  room  I  have  just 
mentioned,  to  take  some  refresh¬ 
ment,  while  Major  Pareira  went  to 
call  on  some  of  his  friends.  During 
this  interval,  I  communicated  to 
Lieutenant  Kempthorne  the  object 
of  ray  visit.  I  had  in  my  pocket 
‘  Deilon’s  Account  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Goa  5’  and  1  mentioned  some  par¬ 
ticulars.  While  we  were  conversing 
on  the  subject,  the  great  bell  began 
to  toll  ;  the  same  which  Dtfllbn  ob¬ 
serves  always  tolls,  before  day-light, 
on  the  morning  of  the  Auto -da  Fc. 

I  did  not  myself  ask  any  questions  of 
tlie  people  concerning  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  ;  but  Mr.  Kempthorne  made 
inquiries  for  me:  and  he  soon  found 
out  that  the  Santa  Casa,  or  holy  of¬ 
fing,  was  close  to  the  house  where 
we  were  then  sitting.  The  gentle¬ 
men  went  to  the  window  to  view 
tile  horrid  mansion  5  anid  \  Could  see 


the  indignation  of  free  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  men  arise  in  the  countenance  of 
the  two  British  officers,  while  they 
contemplated  a  place  where  formerly 
their  own  countrymen  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  names,  and  into 
which  they  themselves  might  now 
suddenly  be  thrown,  without  the 
possibility  of  rescue. 

“  At  two  o’clock  we  went  out  to 
view  the  churches,  which  were  now 
open' for  the  afternoon  service;  for 
there  are  regular  daily  masses ;  and 
the  bells  began  to  assail  the  ear  in 
every  quarter. 

“  The  magnificence  of  the 
churches  of  Goa  far  exceeded  any 
idea  I  had  formed  from  the  previous 
description.  Goa  is  properly  a  city 
of  churches ;  and  the  wealth  of  pro¬ 
vinces  seems  to  have  been  expended, 
in  their  erection.  The  ancient  spe¬ 
cimens  of  architecture  at  this  place 
far  excel  any  thing  that  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  modern  times  in  any 
other  part  of  the  east,  both  in  gran¬ 
deur  and  in  taste.  The  chapel  of 
the  palace  is  built  after  the  plan  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to 
be  an  accurate  model  of  that  para¬ 
gon  of  architecture.  The  church 
of  St.  Dominic,  the  founder  of  the 
Inquisition,  is  decorated  with  paint¬ 
ings  of'Italinn  masters.  St.  Francis 
Xav  ier  lies  enshrined  in  a  monument 
of  exquisite  art,  and  his  coffin  is  en¬ 
chased  with  silver  and  precious 
stones.  The  cathedral  of  Goa  is 
worthy  of  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe !  and  the  church  and  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Auguslinians  (in  which 
I  now  reside)  is  a  noble  pile  of  build¬ 
ing,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
has  a  magnificent  appearance  from 
alar. 

“  But  what  a  contrast  to  all  this 
grandeur  of  the  churches  is  the  wor¬ 
ship  offered  within  !  I  have  been 
present  at  the  service  in  one  or  other 
of  the  chapels  every  day  since  I  ar- 
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lived j  and  I  seldom  see  a  single 
worshipper,  but  the  ecclesiastics. 
Two  rows  of  native  priests,  kneeling 
in  order  before  the  altar,  clothed 
in  coarse  black  garments,  of  sickly 
appearance,  and  vacant  counte¬ 
nance,  perform  here,  from  day  to 
day,  their  laborious  masses,  seem¬ 
ingly  unconscious  of  any  other  duty 
or  obligation  of  life. 

“  The  day  was  now  far  spent, 
and  my  companions  were  about  to 
leave  me.  While  I  was  considering 
whether  I  should  return  with  them. 
Major  Pareira,  said  he  would  first 
introduce  me  to  a  priest,  high  in 
office,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  place.  We  accordingly 
walked  to  the  convent  of  the  Au- 
gustinians,  where  I  was  presented 
to  Joseph  a  Doloribus,  a  man  well 
advanced  in  life,  of  pale  visage  and 
penetrating  eye,  ra  her  of  a  reve¬ 
rend  appearance,  and  possessing 
great  fluency  of  speech  and  urbanity 
of  manners.  At  first  sight  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  aspect  of  o..e  of  those 
acute  and  prudent  men  of  the  world, 
the  learned  and  respectable  Italian 
Jesuits,  some  of  whom  are  yet  found, 
since  the  demolition  of  their  order, 
reposing  in  tranquil  obscurity,  in 
different  parts  of  the  east.  After  half 
an  hour’s  conversation  in  the  Latin 
language,  during  which  he  adverted 
fapidly  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  and 
enquired  concerning  some  learned 
men  of  his  own  church,  whom  1  had 
visited  in  my  tour,  he  politely  in¬ 
vite,  me  to  take  up  my  residence 
with  him,  during  my  stay  at  Old 
Goa.  1  was  highly  gra'ified  by  this 
unexpected  invitation  ;  but  Lieute¬ 
nant  Kempthorne  did  not  approve 
of  leaving  me  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisitor.  For  judge  of  our  sur¬ 
prise,  when  we  discovered. that  my 
learned  host  was  one  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tors  of  the  holy  office,  tlie  second 
member  of  that  august  tribunal  in 


rank,  but  the  first  and  most  active 
agent  in  the  business  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Apartments  were  assigned 
to  me  in  the  college  adjoining  the 
convent,  next  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Inquisitor  himself;  and  here  I  have 
been  now  four  days  at  the  very  foun¬ 
tain  head  of  information,  in  regard 
to  those  subjects  which  1  wished  to 
investigate.  I  breakfast  and  dine 
with  the  Inquisitor  almost  every 
day,  and  he  generally  passes  his 
evenings  in  my  ajiartment.  As  he 
considers  my  enquiries  to  be  chiefly 
of  a  literary  nature,  he  is  perfectly 
candid  and  communicative  on  all 
subjects. 

“  Next  day  after  my  arrival,  I 
was  introduced  by  my  learned  con¬ 
ductor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Goa. 
We  found  him  reading  the  Latin 
letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  On 
my  adverting  to  the  long  duration 
of  the  city  of  Goa,  while  other  cities 
of  Europeans  in  India  had  suffered 
from  war  or  revolution,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  observed,  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Goa,  was  owing  to  the 
prayers  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  The 
Inquisitor  looked  at  me  to  see  what 
I  thought  of  this  sentiment.  I  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Xavier  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  learned  among  the 
English  to  have  been  a  great  man  : 
what  he  wrote  himself,  bespeaks 
him  a  man  of  learning,  of  original 
genius,  and  great  fortitude  of  mind  ; 
but  what  others  have  written  for 
him,  and  of  him,  tarnished  his  fame, 
by  making  him  the  inventor  of  fables. 
The  Archbishop  signified  his  assent. 
He  afterwards  conducted  me  into 
his  private  chapel,  which  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  images  of  silver,  and  then 
into  the  archiepiscopal  library,  which 
possesses  a  valuable  collection  of 
books.— As  I  passed  through  our 
convent,  in  returning  from  the  arch¬ 
bishop's,  I  observed  among  the 
paintings  in  the  cloisters,  a  portrait 
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nf  the  famous  Alexis  de  Menexes, 
Archbishop  of  Goa,  who  held  the 
synod  of  Diamper  near  Cochin  in 
15p9,  and  burned  the  books  of  the 
Syrian  Christians.  From  the  in¬ 
scription  underneath  I  learned  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  church  and  convent  in  which  I 
am  now  residing. 

“  On  the  same  day  I  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  chief  In¬ 
quisitor,  at  his  house  in  the  country. 
This  second  Inquisitor  accompanied 
me,  and  we  found  a  respectable 
company  of  priests,  and  a  sumptuous 
entertainment.  In  the  library  of  the 
ch  ief  Inquisitor  I  saw  a  register, 
containing  the  present  establishment 
of  the  inquisition  at  Goa,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  officers.  On  my 
asking  the  chief  Inquisitor -whether 
the  establishment  was  extensive  as 
formerly,  he  said  it  was  nearly  the 
same.  I  ha<i  hitherto  said  little  to 
any  person  concerning  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  but  I  had  indirectly  gleaned 
much  information  concerning  it, 
not  only  from  the  Inquisitors  them¬ 
selves,  but  from  certain  priests, 
whom  I  visited  at  their  respective 
convents;  particularly  from  a  father 
in  the  Franciscan  Convent,  who  had 
himself  repeatedly  witnessed  an 
Auto  da  Fe. 

“  Goa,  Augustinian  Convert, 
26th  Jan.  1808. 

"  On  Sunday,  after  divine  ser¬ 
vice,  which  I  attended,  we  looked 
over  together  the  prayers  and  por¬ 
tions  of  scripture  for  the  day,  which 
led  to  a  discussion  concerning  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  We 
then  read  the  third  chapter  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel,  in  the  Latin  Vul¬ 
gate.  L  asked  the  Inquisitor  whether 
he  believed  in  the  influence  in  the 
spirit  there  spoken  of.  Fie  distinctly 
admitted  it ;  conjointly  however,  he 


thought,  ip  some  obscure  sense,  with 
water.  I  observed,  that  water  was 
merely  an  emblem  of  the  purifying 
effects  of  the  Spirit,  and  could  be  but 
an  emblem.  We  next  adverted  to 
the  expression  of  St.  John  in  his 
first  Epistle :  *  This  is  he  that  came 
by  water  and  blood:  even  Jesus 
Christ ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by 
water  and  blood  f— blood  to  atone 
for  sin,  and  water  to  purify  the 
heart;  justification  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion;  both  of  which  were  expressed 
at  the  same  moment  on  the  cross. 
The  Inquisitor  was  pleased  with  the 
subject.  By  an  easy  transition  we 
passed  to  the  importance  of  the  Bible 
itself,  to  illuminate  the  priests  and 
people.  I  noticed  to  him  that  after 
looking  through  the  colleges  and 
schools,  there  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  total  eclipse  of  scriptural  light. 
He  acknowledged  that  religion  and 
learning  were  truly  in  a  degraded 
state. — I  had  visited  the  theological 
schools,  and  at  every  place  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  surprise  to  the  tutors,  in 
presence  of  the  pupils,  at  the  abs-  nee 
of  the  Bible,  and  almost  total  want 
of  reference  to  it.  They  pleaded  the 
custom  of  the  place,  and  the  scarcity 
of  copies  of  the  book  itself.  Some 
of  the  younger  priests  came  to  me 
afterwards,  desiring  to  know  by 
what  means  they  might  procure 
copies.  This  inquiry  for  Bibles  was 
like  a  ray  of  hope  beaming  on  the 
walls  of  the  Inquisition. 

(C  I  pass  an  hour  sometimes  in 
the  spacious  library  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  Convent,  and  think  myself 
suddenly  transported  into  one  of  the 
libraries  of  Cambridge.  There  are 
many  rare  volumes,  but  they  are 
chiefly  theological,  and  almost  all  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  There  are 
few  classics;  and  I  have  not  yet 
seen  one  copy  of  the  original  scrip¬ 
tures  in  Hebrew  or  Greek. 
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“  C03,  A  ’.gnstinian  Convent, 
27th  Jan.  1808. 

tc  On  the  second .  morning  after 
my  arrival,  I  was  surprised  by  my 
host,  the  Inquisitor,  coming  into  my 
apartment  clothed  in  black  robes 
from  head  to  foot :  for  the  usual 
dress  of  his  order  is  white.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  sit  on  the  tribunal 
of  the  Holy  Office.  *  I  presume, 
father,  your  august  office  does  not 
occupy  much  of  your  time?’  ‘Yes,’ 
answered  he,  f  much.  I  sit  on  the, 
tribunal  three  or  four  days  every 
week.’  . 

“  I  had  thought,  for  some  days, 
of  putting  Delloffis  book  into  the 
Inquisitor’s  hands;  4or  if  I  could 
get  him  to  advert  to  the  facts  stated 
in  that  book,  I  should  be  -able  to 
learn,  by  comparison,  the  exact  state 
of  the  Inquisition  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  evening  he  came  in, 
as  usual,  to  pass  an  hour  in  my 
apartment.  After  some  conversa¬ 
tion  I  took  the  pen  in  my  hand  to 
write  a  few  notes  in  rrv  journal; 
and,  as  if  to  amuse  him,  while  I  was 
writing,  I  took  up  Dellon’s  book, 
which  was  lying  with  some  others 
on  the  table,  and  handing  it  across 
to  him,  asked  him  whether  he  had 
ever  seen  it.  It  was  in  the  French 
language,  which  he  understood 
well.  ‘  Relation  de  flnquisition  de 
Goaf  pronounced  he,  with  a  slow, 
articulate  voice.  He  had  never  seen 
it  before,  and  began  to  read  with 
eagerness.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  he  betrayed  evident 
symptoms  of  uneasiness.  He  turned 
hastily  to  the  middle  of  the  book, 
and  then  to  the  end,  and  then  ran 
over  the  table  of  contents  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  full 
extent  of  the  evil.  He  then  com¬ 
posed  himself  to  read,  while  1  con¬ 
tinued  to  write.  He  turned  ever  the 
pages  with  rapidity,  and  when  he 


came  to  a  certain .  place,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  the  broad  Italian  ac¬ 
cent,  ‘  Mendacium,  Mendacium.’ 
I  requested  he  would  mark  those 
passages  which  were  untrue-,  and  we 
should  discuss  them  afterwards,  for 
that  I  had  other  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  ‘  Other  books,’  said  he,  and 
he  looked  with  an  inquiring  eye  oil 
those  on  the  table.  He  continued 
reading  till  it  was  time  to  retire  to 
rest,  and  then  begged  to  take  the 
book  with  him. 

It  was  on  this  night  that  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  happened  which  caused 
my  first  alarm  at  Goa.  My  servants 
slept  every  night  at  ray  chamber 
door,  in  the  long  gallery,  which  is 
common  to  all  the  apartments,  and 
not  far  distant  from  the  servants  of 
the  convent.  About  midnight  I 
was  waked  by  loud  shrieks  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  terror,  from  some  per¬ 
son  in  the  gallery.  In  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  surprise  1  concluded  it  must 
be  the  Alguazils  of  the  holy  office, 
seizing  my  servants  to  carry  them 
to  the  Inquisition.  But,  on7 going 
out,  I  saw  my  own  servants  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  and  the  person  who 
had  caused  the  alarm  (a  boy  of  about 
fourteen)  at  a  little  distance,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  some  of  the  priests,  who 
had  come  out  of  their  cells  m  hear¬ 
ing  the  noise.  The  boy  said  he  had 
seen  a  spectre,  and  it  was- a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  the  agitations  of 
his  body  and  voice  subsided. — Next 
morning  nr  breakfast  the  Inquisitor 
apologized  for  the  disturbance,  and 
said  the  boy’s  alarm  proceeded  from 
a  f  phantasma  affirm,’  a  phantasm 
o!  the  imagination. 

“  After  breakfast  we  resumed  the 
subject  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
Inquisitor  admitted  that  Dellon's  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  dungeons,  of  the 
torture,  of  the  mode  of  trial,  and  of 
the  Auto  da  Fe  were,  in  general,  just ; 
but  he  said  the  wfiter  judged  untruly 
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©f  the  motives  of  the  Inquisitors,  and 
very  uncharitably  of  the  character  of 
the  holy  church;  and  I  admitted 
that,  under  the  pressure  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  suffering,  this  might  possibly 
be  the  case.  The  Inquisitor  was 
now  anxious  to  know  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  Dellon’s  book  had  been  circu¬ 
lated  in  Europe.  I  told  him  that 
Picart  had  published  to  the  world 
extracts  from  it,  in  his  celebrated 
work  called  ‘  Religious  Ceremonies,’ 
together  with  plates  of  the  system 
of  torture  and  burning  at  the  Auto 
da  I  added  that  it  was  now 

generally  believed  in  Europe  that 
these  enormities  no  longer  existed, 
and  that  the  Inquisition  itself  h^d 
been  totally  suppressed  3  but  that  I 
was  concerned  to  find  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  He  now  began  a  grave 
narration  to  shew  that  the  Inquisition 
had  undergone  a  change  in  some 
respects,  and  that  its  terrors  were 
mitigated. 

f<r  I  had  already  discovered,  from 
written  or  printed  documents,  that 
the  Inqusition  of  Goa  was  suppressed 
by  royal  edict  in  the  year  1775:,  and 
established  again  in  1779-  The  Fran¬ 
ciscan  father,  before  mentioned,  Wit¬ 
nessed  the  annual  Auto  da  Fe,  from 
1770,to  1770.  Mt  was  the  humanity 
and  tender  mercy  of  a  good  king,’ said 
the  old  father,  ‘  which  abolished 
the  Inquisition.’  But  immediately 
on  his  death,  th§  power  of  the 
priests  acquired  the  ascendant,  under 
the  Queen  Dowager,  and  the  tri¬ 
bunal  was  re-established,  after  a 
bloodies*  interval  of  five  years.  It 
has  continued  in  operation  ever 
since.  It  was  restored  in  1779>  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  restrictions,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  two  following, 
‘  That  a  greater  number  of  witnesses 
should  be  required  to  convict  a  cri¬ 
minal  than  were  before  necessary  3’ 
and  that  the  Auto  da  Fesbouuld  not 
be  held  publicly  as  before  3  but  that 
the  sentences  of  the  tribunal  should 


be  executed  privately,  within  the 
walls  of  the  Inquisition. 

In  this  particular,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Inquisition  is  more 
reprehensible  than  that  of  the  old 
one  3  for,  as  the  old  father  expressed 
it,  ‘  Nunc  sigillum  non  revelat  In- 
quisitio.’ — Formerly  the  friends  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  were 
thrown  into  its  prison,  had  the  me¬ 
lancholy  satisfaction  of  seeing  thorn 
once  a  year  walking  in  the  procession 
of  the  Auto  da  Fe;  or  if  they  were 
condemned  to  die,  they  witnessed 
their  death,  and  mourned  for  the 
dead.  But  now  they  have  no  means 
of  learning  for  years  whether  they 
be  dead  or  alive.  The  policy  of  this 
new  mode  of  concealment  appears 
to  be  this,  to  preserve  the  power  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  lessen  the  public  odium  of  its 
proceedings,  in  the  presence  of  Bri¬ 
tish  dominion  and  civilization.  I 
asked  the  father  his  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  frequency  of  the 
punishments  within  the  walis.  Fie 
said  he  possessed  no  certain  means 
of  giving  a  satisfactory  answer;  that 
every  thing  transacted  there  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  f  sacrum  et  secretum.* 
But  this  he  knew  to  be  true,  that 
there  were  constantly  captives  in  the 
dungeons;  that  some  of  them  are 
-liberated  after  long  confinement,  but 
that  they  never  speak  afterwards  of 
what  passed  within  the  place.  He 
added  that,  of  all  the  persons  he  had 
known,  who  had  been  liberated,  lie 
never  knew  one  who  did  not  carry 
about  with  him  what  might  be  called 
‘  the  mark  of  the  Inquisition  3’  that 
is  to  say,  who  did  not  shew  in  the 
solemnity  of  his  countenance,  or  in 
his  peculiar  demeanor,  or  his  terror 
of  the  priests,*  that  he  had  been  in 
that  dreadful  place 

The  chief  argument  of  the  In¬ 
quisitor  to  prove  the  melioration  of  the 
Inquisition  wasthesuperiorhumanity 
of  the  Inquisitors.  I  remarked  tha£ 
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I  did  not  doubt  (be  humanity  of  the 
existing  officers;  but  what  availed 
humanity  in  an  Inquisitor  ?  he  must 
pronounce  sentence  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  tribunal,  which  are  no¬ 
torious  enough  ;  and  a  relapsed  here¬ 
tic  must  be  burned  in  the  flgmes,  or 
confined  for  life  in  a  dungeon, 
whether  the  Inquisitor  be  humane 
or  not.  ‘  But  if,’  said  I,  ‘  you  would 
satisfy  ray  mind  completely  on  this 
subject,  shew  me  the  Inquisition.’ 
He  said  it  was  not  permitted  to 
any  person  to  see  the  Inquisition. 
I  observed  that  mine  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  peculiar  case  ;  that  the 
character  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
expediency  of  its  longer  continuance 
had  been  called  in  question  ;  that  I 
had  myself  written  on  the  civilization 
of  India,  and  might  possibly  publish 
something  more  upon  that  subject, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  I  should  pass  over  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  without  notice,  knowing  what 
I  did  of  its  proceedings  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  should  not  wish  to  state  a 
single  fact  without  his  authority,  or 
at  least  his  admission  ©fits  truth.  I 
added  that  he  himself  had  been 
pleased  to  communicate  with  me 
Very  fully  on  the  subject,  and  that 
in  all  our  discussions  we  had  both 
been  actuated,  I  hoped,  by  a  good 
purpose.  The  countenance  of  the 
Inquisitor  evidently  altered  on  re¬ 
ceiving  this  intimation,  nor  did  it 
ever  after  wholly  regain  its  wonted 
frankness  and  p‘acidiiy.  After  some 
hesitation,  however,  he  said  he 
would  take  me  with  him  to  the  In¬ 
quisition  the  next  day. — I  was  a 
good  deal  surprised  at  tin's  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  the  Inquisitor,  but 
I  did  not  know  what  was  in  his 
mind. 

*f  Goa,  Aueustinian  Convent, 
28th  Jtfhi’ary,  1SG8. 

tf  When  I  left  the  Forts  to  come 
pp  to  the  Inquisition  Colonel  Adams 


desired  me  to  write  to  him  ;  and  he 
added,  half-way  between  jest  and 
earnest,  f  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you 
in  three  days,  1  shall  march  down 
the  7bth  and  storm  the  Inquisition.’ 
I'll  is  I  promised  to  do.  But,  having 
been  so  well  enteitained  by  the  In¬ 
quisitor,  I  forgot  my  promise.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day,  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
Major  Braameamp,  Aid-de-Gamp  to 
his  Excellency  the  Vice  Roy,  bearing 
a  letter  from  Colonel  Adams,  and  a 
message  from  the  Vice-Roy,  propo¬ 
sing  that  I  should  return  every  even¬ 
ing  and  sleep  at  the  Forts,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unhealthiness  of  Goa. 

“  This  morning  after  breakfast 
my  host  went  to  dress  for  the  holy 
office,  and  soon  returned  in  his  in¬ 
quisitorial  robes.  He  said  he  w  ould 
go  half  an  hour  before  the  usual  time 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  me  the 
Inquisition.  I  thought  that  his 
countenance  was  more  severe  than 
usual ;  and  that  his  attendants  were 
not  so  civjl  as  before.  The  truth  was, 
the  midnight  scene  was  still  on  my 
mind.  The  Inquisition  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
convent,  and  we  proceeded  thither 
in  our  manjeels.  On  our  arrival  at 
the  place,  the  Inquisitor  said  to  me, 
as  we  were  ascending  the  steps  of 
the  outer  stair,  that  he  hoped  I 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  transient 
view  of  the  Inrcisition,  snd  that  I 
would  retire  whenever  he  should  de¬ 
sire  ir.  I  took  this  as  a  good  omen, 
and  followed  my  conductor  with 
tolerable  confidence. 

“  Fie  led  me  first  to  the  great 
hall  of  the  Inquisition.  We  were 
met  at  the  door  by  a  number  of 
well-dressed  persons,  who,  I  after¬ 
wards  understood,  were  the  fa¬ 
miliars  ard  attendants  of  the  holy 
office.  They  bowed  very  low  to 
the  Inquisitor,  and  looked  with  sur¬ 
prise  at  me.  The  great  hall  is  the 
place  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
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marshalled  for  the  procession  of  the 
Auto  da  Fe.  At  the  procession  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dellon,  in  which  he  him¬ 
self  walked  barefoot,  clothed  with 
the  painted  garment,  there  were  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners.  I  traversed  this  hall  for 
some  time,  with  a  slow  step,  reflect¬ 
ing  on  its  former  scenes,  the  Inqui¬ 
sitor  walking  by  my  side,  in  silence. 
I  thought  of  the  fate  of  the  multitude 
of  my  fellow- creatures  who  had 
passed  through  this  place,  con¬ 
demned  by  a  tribunal  of  their  fellow- 
sinners,  their  bodies  devoted  to  the 
flames,  and  their  souls  to  perdition. 
And  I  could  not  help  saying  to  him, 
*  Would  not  the  holy  church  wish, 
in  her  mercy,  to  have  those  souls 
back  again,  that  she  might  allow 
them  a  little  further  probation  ?’ 
The  Inquisitor  answered  nothing, 
but  beckoned  me  to  go  with  him  to 
a  door  at  one  end  of  the  hall.  By 
this  door  he  conducted  me  to  some 
small  rooms,  and  thence  to  the  spa¬ 
cious  apartments  of  the  chief  Inqui¬ 
sitor.  Having  surveyed  these  he 
brought  me  back  again  to  the  great 
hall  5  and  I  thought  he  seemed  now 
desirous  that  I  should  depart.  ‘  Now, 
father,’  ’said  I,  f  lead  me  to  the 
dungeons  below  ;  I  want  to  see  the 
captives.’ — f  No,’  said  he,  ■  that 
cannot  be.’ — I  now  began  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  it  had  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  Inquisitor,  from  the  beginning, 
to  shew  me  only  a  certain  part  of 
the  Inquisition,  in  the  hope  of  satis¬ 
fying  my  inquiries  in  a  general  way. 
I  urged  him  with  earnestness,  but 
he  steadily  resisted,  and  seemed  to 
be  offended,  or  rather  agitated  by 
my  importunity.  I  intimated  to 
him  plainly,  that  the  only  war  to 
do  justice  to  his  own  assertions  and 
arguments,  regarding  the  present 
I  state  of  the  Inquisition,  was  to  shew 
me  the  prisons  and  the  captives.  I 
i  should  then  describe  only  what  I 


saw j  but  now  the  subject  was  left 
in  awful  obscurity. — f  Lead  rne 
down,’  sdd  I,  f  to  the  inner  build¬ 
ing,  and  let  me  pass  through  the 
two  hundred  dungeons,  ten  teet 
square,  described  by  your  former 
captives.  Let  me  count  the  number 
of  your  present,  captives,  and  con¬ 
verse  with  them.  1  want  to  see  if 
there  be  any  subjects  of  the  British 
government,  to  whom  we  owe  pro¬ 
tection.  I  want,  to  ask  how  lung 
they  have  been  here,  how  long  it  is 
since  they  beheld  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  whether  they  ever  expect 
to  see  it  again.  Shew  me  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  torture;  and  declare  what 
modes  of  execution,  or  of  punish¬ 
ment,  are  now  practised  within  the 
walls  of  the  Inquisition,  in  lieu  of 
the  public  Auto  da  Fe.  If,  after  all 
that  has  passed,  father,  you  resist 
this  reasonable  request,  I  shall  be 
justified  in  believing,  that  you  are 
afraid  of  exposing  the  real  state  of 
the  Inquisition  in  India,’  To  these 
observations  the  Inquisitor  made  no 
reply  ;  but  seemed  impatient  that  I 
should  withdraw.  (  My  good  fa¬ 
ther,’  said  I,  ‘  I  im  about  to  take 
my  leave  of  you,  and  to  thank  you 
for  your  hospitable  attentions,  (it 
had  been  before  understood  that  I 
should  take  my  final  leave  at  the 
door  of  the  Inquisition,  after  having 
seen  the  interior,)  and  I  wish  always 
to  preserve  on  my  mind  a  favourable 
sentiment  of  your  kindness  and  can¬ 
dour.  You  cannot,  you  say,  shew 
me  the  captives  and  the  dungeons; 
be  pleaded  then  merely  to  answer 
this  question ;  for  I  shall  believe 
your  word  : — how  many  prisoners 
are  there  now  below,  in  the  cells  of 
the  Inquisition  r’  The  Inquisitor  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  That  is  a  question  which  I 
cannot  answer.’  On  his  pronounc¬ 
ing  these  words,  I  retired  hastily 
towards  the  door,  and  wished  him 
farewell.  We  shook  hands  with  as 
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much  cordiality  ns  we  could  at  the 
moment  assume ;  and  both  of  us,  I 
believe,  were  sorry  that  our  parting 
took  place  with  a  clouded  counte¬ 
nance. 

From  the  Inquisition  I  went  to 
the  place  of  burning  in  the  Camp 
Santo  Lazaro,  on  the  river  side, 
where  the  victims  were  brought  to 
the  stake  at  the  Auto  da  Fe.  It  is 
close  to  the  palace,  that  the  Vice- 
Roy  and  his  court  may  witness  the 
execution  5  for  it  has  ever  been  the 
policy  of  the  Inquisition  to  make 
these  spiritual  executions  appear  to 
be  the  executions  of  the  state.  An 
old  priest  accompanied  me,  who 
pointed  out  the  place,  and  described 
the  scene.  As  I  passed  over  this 
melancholy  plain,  I  thought  on 
the  difference  between  the  pure 
and  benign  doctrine,  which  was 
first  preached  to  India  in  the  apo¬ 
stolic  age,  and  that  bloody  code, 
which,  after  a  long  night  of  dark¬ 
ness,  was  announced  to  it  under  the 
same  name!  And  I  pondered  on  the 
mysterious  dispensation,  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  ministers  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  with  their  racks  and  flames,  to 
visit  these  lands,  before  the  heralds 
of  the  gospel  of  peace.  But  the 
most  painful  reflection  was,  that  this 
tribunal  should  vet  exist,  unawed 
by  the  vicinity  of  British  humanity 
and  dominion.  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  what  I  had  seen  or  said  at  the 
Inquisition,  and  I  determined  to  go 
back  again.  The  Inquisitors  were 
now  sitting  on  the  tribunal,  and  I 
had  some  excuse  for  returning  ;  for 
I  was  to  receive  from  the  chief  In¬ 
quisitor  a  letter,  which  he  said  he 
would  give  me,  before  I  left  the 
place,  for  the  British  Resident  in 
Travan core,  being  an  answer  to  a 
letter  from  that  officer. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  and  had  ascended  the  outer 
stairs,  the  door-keepers  surveyed  me 


doubtingly,  but  suffered  me  to  pa*, 
supposing  that  I  had  returned  by 
permission  and  appointment  of  the 
Inquisitor.  I  entered  the  great 
hall,  and  went  up  directly  towards 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dellon,  in  which  is  the 
lofty  crucifix.  I  sat  down  on  a  form, 
and  wrote  some  notes  ;  and  th<?n  de¬ 
sired  one  of  the  attendantsto  carry  in 
mynametothelnquisitor.  As  I  walked 
up  the  hall,  1  saw  a  poor  woman 
sitting  by  herself,  on  a  bench  by 
the  wall,  apparently  in  a  disconso¬ 
late  state  of  mind.  She  clasped  her 
hands  as  I  passed,  and  gave  me  a 
look  expressive  of  her  distress. 
This  sight  chilled  my  spirits.  The 
familiars  told  me  she  was  waiting 
there  to  be  called  up  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  Inquisition.  While  I 
was  asking  questions  concerning  her 
crime,  the  second  Inquisitor  came 
out  in  evident  trepidation,  and  was 
about  to  complain  of  the  intrusion  j 
when  I  informed  him  I  had  come 
back  for  the  letter  from  the  chief 
Inquisitor.  He  said  it  should  be 
sent  after  me  to  Goa  ;  and  he  con¬ 
ducted  me  with  a  quick  step  toward^ 
the  door  As  we  passed  the  poor 
woman  I  pointed  to  her,  and  said  to 
him  with  some  emphasis,  ‘  Behold, 
father,  another  victim  of  the  holy 
Inquisition  !’  He  answered  nothing. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  head  of 
the  great  stair,  he  bowed,  and  1 
took  my  last  leave  of  Josephus  a 
Doloribus,  without  uttering  a 
word. 

“  It  will  be  well  understood  for 
what  purpose  the  foregoing  parti .u- 
lars  concerning  the  Inquisition  at 
Goa,  are  rehearsed  in  the  ears  of 
the  British  nation.  ‘  The  Romans,’ 
says  Montesquieu,  ‘  deserve  well 
of  human  nature,  for  making  it  an 
article  in  their  treaty  with  the 
Carthaginians,  that  they  should  ab¬ 
stain  from  sacrificing  their  children 
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to  their  gods.’  It  has  been  observed 
by  respectable  writers,  that  the 
English  nation  ought  to  imitate  this 
example,  and  endeavour  to  induce 
her  allies  ‘  to  abolish  the  human 
sacrifices  of  the  Inquisition  5’  and  a 
censure  has  been  passed  on  our 
government  for  its  indifference  to 
this  subject.  The  indifference  to 
the  Inquisition  is  attributable,  we 
believe,  to  the  same  cause  which 
has  produced  an  indifference  to  the 
religious  principles  which  first  orga¬ 
nized  the  Inquisition.  The  mighty 
despot,  who  suppressed  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  in  Spain,  was  not  swayed 
probably  by  very  powerful  motives 
of  humanity  j  but  viewed  with 
jealousy  a  tribunal,  which  usurped 
an  independent  dominion ;  and  he 
put  it  down,  on  the  same  principle 
that  he  put  down  the  popedom,  that 
he  might  remain  pontiff  and  grand 
inquisitor  himself.  And  so  he  will 
remain  for  a  time,  till  the  purposes 
of  Providence  shall  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  him.  But  are  we  to 
look  on  in  silence,  and  to  expect  that 
further  meliorations  in  human  so¬ 
ciety  are  to  be  effected  by  despotism, 
or  by  great  revolutions?'  ‘  If,’  say 
the  same  writers,  ‘  while  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  is  destroyed  in  Europe  by  the 
power  of  despotism,  we  could  enter¬ 
tain  the  hope,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  entertain  such  a  hope,  that 
the  power  of  liberty  is  about  to  de¬ 
stroy  it  in  America;  we  might,  even 
amid  the  gloom  that  surrounds  us, 
congratulate  our  fellow-creatures  on 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  hu¬ 
man  society,  the  final  erasure  of  the 
Inquisition  from  the  face  of  the 


earth.’  It  will  indeed  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  happy  day  to  the  earth, 
when  this  final  erasure  shall  take 
place ;  but  the  period  of  such  an 
event  is  nearer,  we  apprehend,  in 
Europe  and  America,  th^n  it  is  in 
Asia;  and  its  termination  in  Asia 
depends  as  much  on  Great  Britain 
as  on  Portugal.  And  shall  not  Great 
Britain  do  her  part  to  hasten  this  de¬ 
sirable  time  ?  Do  we  wait,  as  if  to 
see  whether  the  power  of  infidelity 
'ycill  abolish  the  other  Inquisitions  of 
the  earth  ?  Shall  not  we,  in  the  mean 
while,  attempt  to  do  something,  on 
Christian  principles,  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  of  humanity?  Do  we 
dread  even  to  express  a  sentiment  on 
the  subject  in  our  legislative  assem¬ 
blies,  or  to  notice  it  in  our  treaties  ? 
It  is  surely  our  duty  to  declare  our 
wishes,  at  least,  for  the  abolition  of 
these  inhuman  tribunals,  (since  we 
take  an  active  pari  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  other  nations,)  and  to  de¬ 
liver  our  testimony  against  them  in 
the  presence  of  Europe. 

“  This  case  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  immolation  of  females  in  Bengal: 
with  this  aggravation  in  regard  to 
that  atrocity,  that  the  rite  is  perpe¬ 
trated  in  our  own  territories.  Our 
humanity  in  England  revolts  at  the 
occasional  description  of  the  enor¬ 
mity  ;  but  the  matter  comes  not  to 
our  own  business  and  bosoms,  and 
we  fail  even  to  insinuate  our  disap¬ 
probation  of  the  deed.  It  maybe 
concluded  then,  that  while  we  re¬ 
main  silent  and  unmoved  spectators 
of  the  flames  of  the  widow’s  pile, 
there  is  no  hope  that  we  shall  be 
justly  affected  by  the  reported  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  Inquisition.” 
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Animadversions  of  the  Right  Honourable  C.  J.  Fox  on  the 

Greek  Poets. 


[From  Mr.  Trotter’s  Memoirs  of  his  latter  Years.] 


te  T  WAS  much  gratified,  my  dear 
X  Sir,  with  your  letter,  as  your 
taste  seems  so  exactly  to  agree  with 
mine ;  and  I  am  very  glad,  for  your 
sake,  that  you  have  taken  to  Greek, 
as  it  will  now  be  very  easy  to  you, 
and  if  I  may  judge  from  myself,  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
amusement  to  you. — Homer  and 
Ariosto  have  always  been  my  favou¬ 
rites  :  there  is  something  so  delight¬ 
ful  in  their  wonderful  facility,  and 
the  apparent  absence  of  all  study,  in 
their  expression,  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  them.  I  think  you  must 
be  very  partial,  however,  to  find 
but  two  faults  in  the  twelve  books 
of  the  Iliad.  The  passage  in  the  ninth 
book,  about  A  am,  appears  to  me, 
as  it  does  to  you,  both  poor  and 
forced ;  but  I  have  no  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  that  about  the  wall  in  the 
twelfth,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
not  very  necessary.  The  tenth 
book  has  always  been  a  particular 
favourite  with  me,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  Diomede's  and  Ulysses’ 
exploits,  (though  that  part  is  excel¬ 
lent  too)  aa  on  account  of  the  be¬ 


ginning,  which  describes  so  forcibly 
the  anxious  state  of  the  generals, 
with  an  enemy  so  near,  and  having 
had  rather  the  worst  of  the  former 
day.  I  do  not  know  any  descrip¬ 
tion  any  where  that  sets  the  thing 
so  clearly  before  one ,  and  then  the 
brotherly  feelings  of  Agamemnon 
towards  Menelaus,  and  the  modesty 
and  amiableness  of  Menelaus’s  cha¬ 
racter  (whom  Homer,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  be  particularly  fond  of)  are 
very  affecting.  Ariosto  has  certain¬ 
ly  taken  his  night  expedition  either 
from  Homer's  or  from  Virgil’s  Nisus 
and  Euryalus.  I  scarcely  know 
which  I  prefer  of  the  three;  I  ra¬ 
ther  think  Virgil’s  ;  but  Ariosto  has 
one  merit  beyond  the  otlirrs,  from 
the  important  consequences  which 
arise  from  it  to  the  story.  Tasso 
(for  lie,  too,  must  have  whatever 
is  in  the  Iliad  or  /Eneid)  is  a  very 
poor  imitation,  as  far  as  1  recollect. 

“  I  suppose,  as  soon  as  you  have 
done  the  Iliad,  you  will  read  the 
Odyssey ;  which,  though  certainly 
not  so  fine  a  poem,  is,  to  my  taste, 
still  pleasanter  to  read.  Pray  let  me 
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know  what  parts  of  it  strike  you 
most,  and  believe  me  you  cannot 
oblige  me  more  than  by  correspond¬ 
ing  on  such  subjects.  Of  the  other 
Greek  poets,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Eschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Apollo¬ 
nius  Rhodius,  and  Theocritus,  are 
the  most  worth  reading.  Of  the 
tragedians,  I  like  Euripides  the  best : 
but  Sophocles  is,  I  believe,  more 
generally  preferred,  and  is  certainly 
more  finished,  and  has  fewer  gross 
faults.  Theocritus,  in  his  way,  is 
perfect  : — the  two  first  Idylls,  par¬ 
ticularly,  are  excellent.  I  suppose 
the  ode  you  like  is  A Swvtc  x 
which  is  pretty  enough,  but  not 
such  as  to  give  you  any  adequate 
idea  of  Theocritus.  There  is  an 
elegy  upon  Adonis,  by  Bion,  which 
is  in  parts  very  beautiful,  and  some 
lines  of  it  upon  the  common  place 
of  Death,  which  have  been  imitated 
over  and  over  again,  but  have  never 
been  equalled.  In  Hesiod,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Pandora,  of  the  Golden 
Age,  &c.  and  some  other  parts,  are 
very  good  ;  but  there  is  much  that 
is  tiresome.  Perhaps  the  work, 
which  is  most  generally  considered 
as  not  his,  I  mean  the  Aeon;,  is  the 
one  that  has  most  poetry  in  it.  It 
is  very  good,  and  to  say  that  it  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  Homer’s  and  Virgil’s  shields, 
is  not  saying  much  against  it.  Pin¬ 
dar  is  too  often  obscure,  and  some¬ 
times  much  more  spun  out  and 
wordy  than  suits  my  taste ;  but 
there  are  passages  in  him  quite  di¬ 
vine.  I  have  not  read  above  half 
I  his  works.  Apollonius  Rhodius  is,' 
I  think,  very  well  worth  reading. 
The  beginning  of  Medea's  love  is,  I 
believe,  original  and  though  often 
copied  since,  never  equalled.  There 
are  many  other  fine  parts  in  his 
poem,  besides  some  of  which  Virgil 
has  improved,  others  scarce  equalled. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  poem  an  appearance  of 


labour,  and  a  hardness, ,  that  makes 
it  tiresome.  He  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  author  of  about  the  same  degree 
of  genius  with  Tasso;  and  if  there 
is  more  in  the  latter  to  be  liked, 
there  is  nothing,  I  think,  to  be  liked 
in  him  so  well  as  the  parts  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I 
have  said  nothing  of  Aristophanes, 
because  I  never  read  him.  Calli¬ 
machus  and  Meschus  are  worth 
reading  ;  but  there  is  little  of  them. 
By  the  way,  I  now  recollect  that  the 
passage  about  death,  which  I  said 
was  in  Bion’s  elegy  upon  Adonis,  is 
in  Moschus’s  upon  Bion.  Now  you 
have  all  my  knowlege  about  Greek 
poetry.  I  am  quite  pleased  at  your 
liking  Ariosto  so  much  ;  though  in¬ 
deed  I  foresaw  you  would,  from  the 
great  delight  you  expressed  at  Spen¬ 
ser,  who  is  certainly  inferior  to  him, 
though  very  excellent  too. — Tasso 
I  think  below  both  of  them,  but 
many  count  him  the  first  among 
those  three ;  and  even  Metastasio, 
who  ought  to  be  a  better  judge  of 
Italian  poetry  than  you  or  I,  gives 
him,  upon  the  whole,  the  preference 
to  Ariosto. 

“  You  will,  of  course,  have  been 
rejoiced  at  the  peace,  as  we  all  are. 
Mrs.  F.  desires  to  be  remembered  to 
you  kindly.  She  is  very  busy  just  now, 
but  will  write  to  you  soon.  I  think 
this  place  has  looked  more  beautiful 
than  ever  this  year,  both  in  Spring 
and  Summer,  and  so  it  does  now  m 
Autumn.  1  have  been  very  idle 
about  my  History,  but  I  will  make 
up  for  it  by  and  by  ;  though  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  must  go  to  Paris,  to  look  at 
some  papers  there,  before  I  can  finish 
the  first  volume.  I  think  in  the 
last  half  of  the  Iliad  you  will  admire 
the  sixteenth,  twentieth,  twenty- 
second,  and  twenty- fourth  boo*k« 
particularly.  I  believe  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  Homer  did  write 
near  the  shore,  and  he  certainly  does, 
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as  you  observe,  particularly  delight 
in  illustrations  taken  from  the  sea, 
waves,  &c.  Perhaps  a  lion  is  rather 
too  frequent  a  simile  with  him.  I 
dare  say  you  were  delighted  with 
Helen  and  Priam  on  the  walls  in  the 
third  book  5  and  I  suspect  you  will 
be  proportion  ably  disgusted  with 
Tasso’s  servile  and  ill-placed  imita¬ 
tion  of  it.  Do  not  imagine,  however, 
that  I  am  not  sensible  to  many  beau¬ 
ties  in  Tasso,  especially  the  parts 
imitated  by  Spenser,  Erminia’s  flight 
and  adventure,  the  description  of 
the  pestilence,  and  many  others. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  truly, 

Your’s  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 

St.  Anne’s  Hill,  Monday. 

(Post  Mark,  Oct.  20,  1802.) 


My  dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  quite  scandalized  at  having 
so  long  delayed  answering  your  let¬ 
ters,  but  I  put  it  off,  as  I  am  apt  to 
do  every  thing,  from  day  to,  till 
Christmas ;  and  on  that  day,  Mrs. 
F.  was  taken  very  seriously  ill  with 
a  fever,  and  sore  throat  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  kind. — The'  violence  of 
the  disorder  was  over  this  dav  sen- 

j 

night,  but  though  she  has  been 
mending  «*ver  since,  sue  is  still  weak. 
However,  she  may  now  be  called, 
comparatively  speaking,  quite  well ; 
and  I  did  not  like  to  write  till  I 
could  tell  you  that  she  was  so.  I 
hope  you  go  on  with  your  Greek, 
and  long  to  know  whether  you  are 
as  fond  of  the  Odyssey  as  1  am,  as 
also  what  progress  you  have  made 
in  the  other  poets.  Th Plutarchus, 
whom  you  a>k  after,  is,  I  believe, 
the  same  Plutarch  who  wrote  the 
Lives,  and  who  certainty  was  of 
Chaeronea.  At  least,  I  never  heard 
of  any  other  author  of  that  name, 
and  he  wrote  many  philosophical 


works.  I  think  when  you  say  you 
despise  Tasso,  you  go  further  than  I 
can  do,— and  though  there  is  ser¬ 
vility  in  his  manner  of  imitation, 
which  is  disgusting,  yet  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  be  angry  with  him,  for  trans¬ 
lating  a  simile  of  Homer’s,  a  plunder 
(if  it  be  one)  of  which  nearly  every 
poet  has  been  guilty.  If  there  be  one 
who  has  not,  I  suspect  it  is  he  whom 
you  say  you  are  going  to  read,  I  mean 
Dante.  I  have  only  read  part  of 
Dante,  and  admire  him  very  much. 
I  think  the  brilliant  passages  are 
thicker  set  in  his  works  than  in  those 
of  almost  any  other  poet;  but  the 
want  of  connection  and  interest 
makes  him  heavy;  and,  besides  the 
difficulty  of  his  language,  which  I 
do  not  think  much  of,  the  obscurity 
of  that  part  of  history  to  which  he 
refers,  is  much  against  him.  His 
allusions,  in  which  he  deals  not  a 
little,  are,  in  consequence,  most  of 
them  lost. 

“  I  agree  in  liking  Armida,  but 
cannot  help  thinking  Rinaldo’s  de¬ 
tention  in  his  gardens  very  inferior 
to  Ruggiero’s. 

Or  fino  agli  occhi  hen  nuota  nel  golfo 

Delle  delizie  e  delle  cose  belle, 

may  seem  to  some  an  expression 
rather  too  familiar,  and  nearly  fool¬ 
ish  ;  but  it  is  much  better  for  de¬ 
scribing  the  sort  of  Situation  in  which 
the  two  heroes  are  supposed  to  be, 
than  the  Romiio  Aniante  of  Tasso  j 
not  to  mention  the  garden  of  Ar- 
inida  being  all  on  the  inside  of  the 
palace,  and  walled  round  by  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  beautiful  country  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ariosto.  Do  you  hot 
think,  too,  that  Spenser  has  much 
improved  upon  lasso,  by  giving  the 
song  in  praise  of  pleasure  to  a  nymph 
rather  than  to  a  parrot?  Pray,  if  you 
want  any  information  about  Greek 
poets  or  others,  that  I  can  give  you, 
do  not  spare  me,  for  it  is  a  great  de¬ 
light 
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Kght  to  me  to  be  employed  upon 
such  subjects,  with  one  who  has  a 
true  relish  for  them. 

te  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  pas¬ 
sionate  admiration  of  the  Iliad,  and 
agree  with  you  as  to  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  most  of  the  parts  you 
mention.  The  interview  of  Priam 
and  Achilles  is,  I  think,  the  finest 
of  all.  I  rather  think  that  in  An¬ 
dromache’s  first  lamentation,  she 
dwells  too  much  upon  her  child, 
and  too  little  upon  Hector,  but  may 
be  I  am  wrong.  But  your  referring 
to  the  fourth  book  only  for  Aga¬ 
memnon’s  brotherly  kindness,  I 
should  almost  suspect  that  you  had 
not  sufficiently  noticed  the  extreme 
delicacy  and  kindness  with  which 
he  speaks  of  him  in  the  tenth,  v. 
120,  &c. 

a  We  have  not  at  all  fixed  our 
time  for  going  to  Paris  yet.  Mrs.  F. 
desires  to  be  most  kindlv  remem- 
bered  to  you. 

“I  am  very  truly, 

My  dear  Sir,  your’s  ever, 
C.  J.  Fox. 

P.  S.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
best  translation  of  Don  Quixote;  I 
have  only  read  Jarvis’s,  which  I 
think  very  indifferent.  I  liked 
Feijoo  very  much  when  I  read  him, 
but  I  have  not  his  works. 


“  Paris,  October  27. 
te  My  Dear  Sir, 

“  Mrs.  Fox  has  had  two  letters 
from  you,  one  from  Dover,  which 
was  longer  coming  than  any  letter 
ever  was,  and  one  from  Chester, 
and  desires  me  to  thank  you  for  her, 
though  she  has  no  excuse,  that  I 
know  of,  except  idleness,  for  not 
doing  so  herself.  She  has  had  ano¬ 
ther  bad  cold,  with  rheumatism, 
but  is,  thank  God,  nearly  well.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  your  finding  the 


difference  between  French  and  En¬ 
glish  manners,  in  casual  acquaint¬ 
ance,  very  great 3  and  I  doubt  much, 
whether  we  have  great  superiority 
in  more  intimate  connections,  to 
compensate  our  inferiority  in  this 
respect  3  you  remember,  no  doubt, 
Cowper’s  character  of  us  in  the  Task  3 
it  is  excellent. 

“  I  do  not  think  we  have  seen 
any  thing  worth  mentioning  since 
you  went,  or  rather  since  Mrs.  F, 
wrote  to  you  after  her  presentation  ; 
only  we  were  one  day  atRainey,  for¬ 
merly  the  Duke  of  Orleans’s,  which, 
though  in  a  state  of  neglect,  is  still 
very  beautiful.  We  have  seenMadame 
Duchesnois  again,  in  Roxane,  in 
Bajazet,  and  either  the  part  suited 
her  better  than  the  others,  or  she  is 
very  much  improved.  My  work  is 
finished,  and  we  stay  now  only  in 
expectation  of  my  brother,  who 
writes  word  that  he  will  be  here  the 
2d  of  November;  we  shall,  of  course, 
stay  some  days  with  him,  and  set 
out,  I  think,  the  7  th.  1  have  made 
visits  to  your  friends  the  consuls,  and 
dined  with  Le  Brun ;  he  seems 
heavy,  but  if  he  is  the  author,  as 
they  say  he  is,  of  the  Chancellor 
Maupeoux’s  addresses  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  Louis  XVI  h’s 
reign,  it  must  be  his  situation  that, 
has  stupitied  him,  for  they  are  very 
good  indeed..  As  you  had  a  curiosity 
about  an  over-turn,  it  is  very  well  it 
was  satisfied  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  your 
mode  of  travelling  has  been  attended 
with  no  worse  consequences. 

“  I  suppose  you  will  now  go  in 
earnest  to  law.  I  do  not  know 
much  of  the  matter,  but  I  suspect 
that  a  regular  attendance  (and  with 
attention)  to  the  courts,  is  still  more 
important  than  any  reading  what¬ 
ever;  you,  of  course,  read  Black- 
stone  over  and  over  again ;  and  if  so, 
pray  tell  me  whether  you  agree  with 
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me  in  thinking  his  style  of  English  the 
very  best  among  our  modern  writers ; 
always  easy  and  intelligible;  Hr 
more  correct  than  Hume,  and  less 
studied  and  made  up  than  Robert¬ 
son.  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  see, 
while  you  were  here,  Viilersort,  the 
great  Grecian,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  purpose  of  knowing  how  fast 
it  is,  possible  for  the  human  voice  to 
go  without  indistinctness.  I  believe 
he  could  recite  the  whole  Iliad  in 
four  hours.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  well 
he  has,  for  at  his  rate,  he  would  run 
out  a  moderate  stock  in  half  an 
hour.  I  hope  soon  to  hear  you  are 
got  safe  to  Dublin  ;  direct  you  next 
Yp  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  where  wc  hope  to 
be  by  the  1 3th  of  n&xt  month.  I 
find  the  Baronet  and  Grattan  are 
both  in  England,  so  I  have  no  mes¬ 
sage  to  send  to  your  country.  We 
have  just  begun  the  Roman  comique, 
and  have  already  found  the  originals 
of  several  of  Fielding’s  bloody  noses, 
&c.  which  made  you  so  angry.  We 
are  just  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Museum 

Your  affectionate  friends, 

C.  J.  Fox. 

E.  Fox. 

Hotel  de  Richelieu,  Oct.  23. 


“  My  t) EAR  SIR, 

“  Pray  do  not  think  you  trouble 
me,  but  qiiite  the  contrary,  by  writ- 
ing  to  me,,  and  especially  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  youf  poetical  studies.  What 
I  do  not  like  in  your  letter  is,  your 
account  of  your  sell  ;  and  1  am  afraid 
a  w-inter  in  Dublin,  which  may  not 
be  so  useful  to  you  in  other  respects, 
may  not  be  quite  so  well  lor  your 
health;  which,  after  all,  is  the 
<rrand  article  Mrs.  F.  has  not  writ¬ 
ten  lately,  because  you  had  not  told 
her  how  to  direct  j  and  as  she  had 


not  heard  of  your  receiving 'the  fast 
letter  she  directed  to  Giasneviu,  she 
feared  that  might  not  do.  She  de¬ 
sires  me  to  say  every  thing  that  is 
kind  to  you. 

“  I  am  very  glad  you  prefer  Eu¬ 
ripides  to  Sophocles,  because  it  is 
my  taste  :  though  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  not  thought  a  heresy.  He(Eur.) 
appears  to  me  to  have  much  more 
of  facility  and  nature  in  his  way  of 
writing  than  the  other.  The  speech 
you  mention  of  Electra  is1  indeed 
beautiful ;  but  when  you  have  read 
some  more  of  Euripides,  perhaps 
you  will  not  think  it  quite  unri¬ 
valled.  Of  all  Sophocles’s  plays,  I 
like  Electra  clearly  the  best,  and  I 
think  your  epithet  to  Oed.  Tyrs. 
a  very  just  one  ;  it  is  really  to  me  a 
very  disagreeable  play;  and  yet 
there  are  many,  who  not  only  prefer 
it  to  Electra,  but  reckon  it  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  Greek  theatre.  I 
like  his  other  two  plays  upon  the 
Theban  story  both  better,  i.e.  the 
Oed.  Col.  and  the  Antigone.  In 
the  latter  there  is  a  passage  in  her 
answer  to  Ciceto  that  is,  perhaps, 
the  sublimest  in  the  world  ;  and,  in 
many  parts  of  the  play  there  is  a 
spirit  almost  miraculous,  if,  sfc  it  is 
said,  Sophocles  was  past  eighty  when 
he  composed  it.  Cicero  has  made 
great  use  of  the  passage  I  allude  to, 
in  his  oration  for  Milo.  I  suppose 
yon  selected  Hipp.  and  Iph.in  Aulis, 
on  account  of  Racine;  and  I  hope 
you  have  observed  With  what  ex¬ 
treme  judgment  he  has  imitated 
them.  In  the  character  of  Hipp. 
only,  I  think  he  has  *«dlen  short  ot 
his  original.  The  .scene  of  Phedra’s 
discovery  of  her  love  to  her  nurse, 
lie  has  imitated  pretty  closely,  and 
if  he  has  not  surpassed  it,  it  is  only 
because  that  was  impossible.  His 
CJytemnestra,  too,  is  excellent,  but 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
ventured  to  bring  on  the  young 
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Orestes  as  Bur.  does.  The  change 
which  you  mention  in  the  Greek 
Iphigenia,  I  like  extremely ;  but  it 
is  censured  by  Aristotle  as  a  change 
of  character, —not,  I  think,  justly. 
Perhaps  the  sudden  change  in  Mene- 
laus,  which  he  also  censures,  is  less 
defensible.  Now,  though  the  two 
plays  of  Bur.  which  you  have  read, 
are  undoubtedly  among  his  best,  I 
will  venture  to  assure  you,  that  there 
are  four  others  you  will  like  full  as 
well;  lV|edea,  Phoenissse,  Heraclidse, 
and  Alcestis;  with  the  last  of  which, 
if  I  know  any  thing  of  your  taste, 
you  will  be  enchanted.  Many  faults 
are  found  with  it,  but  those  faults 
lead  to  the  greatest  beauties.  For 
instance,  if  Hercules’s  levity  is  a 
little  improper  in  a  tragedy,  his 
shame  afterwards,  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  consequence  of  that  shame  being 
a  more  than  human  exertion,  afford 
the  finest  picture  of  an  heroic  mind 
that  exists.  The  Speech  beginning 
TTOAXa  xz§$iX,lkc. is  divine. 

Besides  the  two  you  have  read,  and 
the  four  I  have  recommended,  Her¬ 
cules  Furens,  Iph,  in  Tauris,  Hecuba, 
Bacchce,  and  Troacles,  are  all  very 
excellent. Then  comelon,  Suppfliees,- 
Eiectra,  and  Helen;  Orestes  and 
Andromache  are,  ill  my  judgment; 
the  worst.  I  have  not  mentioned 
Khesus  and  Cyclops,  because  the 
former  is  not  thought  to  be  really 
Euripides’,  and  the  latter  is  entirely 
comic,  or  rather  a  very  coarse  farce; 
excellent,  however,  in  its  way,  and 
the  conception  of' the  characters  not 
unlike  that  of  Shakespeare’s  Caliban. 
I  should  never  finish,  if  I  were  to 
let  myself  go  upon  Euripides,  in 
two  very  material  paints,  however, 
he  is  certainly  far  excelled  by  So¬ 
phocles:  1st,  in  the  introduction  of 
proper  subjects  in  the  songs  of  the 
Chorus:  and  2dly,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  plot.  Tire  extreme  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  cho'rus.  in  Medea  sirf- 
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fering  her  to  kill  her  children,  and 
of  that  in  Pb^dra,  letting  her  hang 
herself,  without  the  least  attempt  to 
prevent  it,  has  been  often  and  justly 
ridiculed;  but  what  signify  faults, 
were  there  are  such  excessive  beau¬ 
ties  ?  Pray  write  soon,  and  let  mfe 
know,  if  you  have  read  more  of  these 
plays,  what  you  think  of  them. 

“  If  you  do  not  go  to  Dublin  be¬ 
fore  my  brother  returns,  you  had 
better  commission  somebody  to  call 
at  the  Royal  Hospital,  for  some 
books  of  which  Mrs.  PI.  Fox  took 
the  charge  for  you,  but  which,  as' 
she  writes,  she  does  not  know  where 
to  send.  \  think  my  brother’s  re¬ 
turn  a  very  bad  symptom  of  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  Government  with  regard 
to  poor  Ireland;  but  that  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  fruitful,  though  not  so  plea¬ 
sant;  as  that  of  Euripides. 

Your’s,  ever  most  truly, 

C.  J.  Fox. 

St.  Anne’s  Hill,  Friday. 

P.  S.  When  you  have  read  the 
two  farewell  speeches  of  Medea  and 
Alcestis  to  their  children,  1  do  not 
think  you  will  say  that  Electra’s  is 
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quite  unrivalled,  though  most  ex¬ 
cellent  undoubtedly  it  is. 


<(  Mi  Df.ak  sfu, 

ei  1  enclose  you  a  letter  for  Mr. 
G.  Fonsonby,  to  whom  also  I  men¬ 
tioned  you  in  a  letter  I  wrote  him  a 
few  days  since,  upon  another  subject. 
We  are  very  happy,  indeed,  to  hear 
so  much  better  account  of  yoof 
health,  than  that  which  you  gave 
in  your  former  letters.  Now  that 
you  are  settled  in  Dublin,  and  hard 
at  it  with  the  law,  I  ought  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  common  notions",  to 
answer  your  questions  about  TEs- 
chy.Ius,  Lb.  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  study  of  good  authors,  and  espe¬ 
cially  poets,  cught  never  to  be  inter- 
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mitted  by  any  man  who  is  to  speak 
or  write  for  the  public,  or,  indeed 
who  has  any  occasion  to  tax  his  ima¬ 
gination,  whether  it  be  for  argu¬ 
ment,  for  illustration,  for  ornament, 
for  sentiment,  or  any  other  purpose. 

I  said  nothing  of  /Eschylus,  because 
I  know  but  little  of  him  ;  I  read 
two  of  his  plays,  the  Septem  apud 
Thebas,  and  the  Prometheus,  at  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  of  which  I  do  not  remember 
much,  except  that  l  liked  the  last 
far  the  best.  I  have  since  read  the 
Eumenicles,  m  which  there  are,  no 
doubt,  most  sublime  passages  ;  but 
in  general  the  figures  are  too  forced 
and  hard  for  my  taste;  and  there  is 
too  much  of  the  grand  and  terrific 
and  gigantic,  without  a  mixture  of 
any  things  either  tender  or  pleasant, 
or  elegant,  which  keeps  the  mind 
too  much  on  the  stretch.  This 
never  suits,  my  taste ;  and  I  feel  the 
the  same  objection  to  most  parts  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  though  in  that 
poem  there  are  most  splendid  ex¬ 
ceptions,  Eve,  Paradise.  &c.  1  ha  ye 
heard  that  the  Agamemmou,  if, you 
can  conquer  its  obscurity,  is  the 
finest  of  all  rlusehylus's  plays,  and 
1  will  attempt  it  when  1  have  a 
little  time.  1  quite  Ions  to  hear  how 
you  are  captivated  with  Aicestis, 
for  captivated  I  am  sure  you  will 
be. 

.  (<  Mrs.  Fa^  desires  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  kindly;  we  have  been  a  great 
deal  from  home  these  last  two  months, 
twice  at  Lord  Ppbcrt’s,  and  Woburn, 
and  Mr.  APhitbread’s ;  we  erenow 
b  r re,  as...  I  hope ,  to.  s  t ay  wj  t  h  little 
interruption;.  .  apd  very  happy  we 
are  to  be  .here  quietly  agniu,  though 
cur  parties  were  very  pleasant;  and 
T  fliink  ch^oge  of  air  at.  t.jus  time  of 
the  y  ear  is! always  good  tor.  the  colds 
to  which  Mrs  Fox  is  so  m'bj-yt, 

.  “  I  was  just  going  to  end  w  ithout 
noticing'  Pindar;  I  dare  say  the  ob¬ 
it  uri  tics  are  chiefly  owing  to.  oyr 


want  of  means  of  making  out  the  al¬ 
lusions  ;  his  style  is  more  full  of  allu¬ 
sions  than  that  of  any  other  poet,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  Dante,  who  is  on  that 
account  so  difficult,  and,  as  1  think, 
on  t bat  account  only.  The  fine 
passages  in  Pindar  are  equal  to,  if 
not  beyond,  any  thing,  but  the  want 
of  interest  in  the  subjects,  and,  if  it 
is  not  blasphemy  to  say  so,  the  ex¬ 
cessive  profusion  of  words,  make 
him  something  bordering  upon  te¬ 
dious.  There  is  a  fire  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  passage  in  the  second  Olym- 
pick,  which  begins  erofio's  o  n r&XXa 
<pyx,  that  is  quite  unequalled 
in  any  poem  whatever:  and  the 
sweetness  in  the  preceding  part,  de¬ 
scribing  the  happy  islands,  is  in  its 
way  almost  as  good.  Pray  let  us 
hear  from  you  soon,  that  you  are 
well,  and  happy:,  if  you  read  the 
Heraclidae  of  Euripides,  pray  tell  me 
if  you  are  particularly  struck,  by  one 
passage  in  Demophoon’s  part ;  if  you 
miss  it,  I  will  point  it  out  to  you. 

Youi’s  sincerely, 

C.  J.  Fox. 

Sc.  Ann's  ft.  11,  Monday. 

,i{  VI  S.  Woodlarks  are  said  to  be 
very  common  in  the  West  of  En¬ 
gland;  here  we  have  a  few,  and  but 
few.  The  books  Which  you  left 
were  sehf  by  my  brother,  but  he  not 
being  able  to  find  your  direction, 
brought  them  back. 


My  dear  sir, 

ic  I  heard  yesterday,  for  the  first 
time,  a  report  that  you  had  bean 
very  unwell  ;  pray  lose  no  time  in 
writing.’ me,  a  line,  either  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  report,  or  to  say  that  you 
are  recovered.  I  know  you  will  ex¬ 
cuse  my. having  been  ,so  Ibijg  with¬ 
out  u  riling,  on  the  score  of  the  con¬ 
st  a et  business  which  I  had  in  Lou¬ 
don,  and  which  ypu  kn/nv  me 
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fenbtigh  to  know  is  not  very  agree¬ 
able  to  my  nature. 

f‘  I  have  now  been  here  a  little 
more  than  three  weeks,  and  hope 
soon  to  get  again  to  my  Greek,  and 
nay  History,  but  hitherto  have  had 
too  many  visitants  to  have  much 
leisure.  I  have  read  Ipliigenia  ill 
Aulis  since  I  last  wrote,  and  think 
much  more  highly  of  it  thnti  I  did 
or>  the  first  reading.  The  scene 
where  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation 
between  the  brothers  is,  has  always 
been  blamed,  on  account  of  the  too 
quick  change  of  mind  in  Menelaus ; 
but  I  like  it  very  much,  and  there 
is  something  in  the  manner  of  it 
that  puts  me  in  mind  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  in  Shakespeare.  We  have 
had  no  very  good  weather;  but  this 
place  has  been  in  great  beauty, 
greater,  if  possible,  than  ever.  Is 
there  any  chance  of  vour  coming  to 
England?  If  there  is,  you  know  we 
expect  arid  insist  that  you  come 
directly,  hither.  I  hope  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  occasional 
visits  of  two  or  three  days,  I  shall 
be  here  with  little  interruption,  till 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  Mrs. 
Fox  desires  me  to  say  every  thing 
that  is  kind  for  her.  She,  too,  says 
she  has  been  too  busy  to  write ;  and 
the  truth  is,  that  the  company  we 
have  had  here  has  entirely  taken  up 
b^r  time.  Pray  lose  no  time  in 
writing. 

V—/ 

Year’s,  ever  affectionately, 

C.  J.  Fox. 

St.  Ann’?  Hil!,  Tuesday. 

f‘  P.  S.  I  ana  sure  it  will  give  you 
pleasure  to  hear  that  G rattan’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  H.  of  C.  was  complete 
and  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
who  had  entertained  great  hopes  of 
Ids  failure. 

“  [  do  not  know  what  interest 
your  relations  have  in  the  county  of 
Downe,  nor  what  you  have  with 
them  ;  but  if  their  interest  could  be 
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got  in  favour  of  Mr.  Meade,  I 
should  be  very  happy  ;  if  you  should 
hear  how  the  election  is  going  on, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  mention  it. 


“  My  dear  sir, 

ef  It  gives  Mrs.  F.  and  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  that  you  think  you 
afe  getting  better,  and  that,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  weather,  which,  if  it  has 
been  with  you  as  with  us,  has  been 
by  no  means  favourable  to  such  a 
complaint  as  your’s.  The  sooner 
you  can  come  the  better;  and  f 
cannot  help  hoping  that  this  air  will 
do  you  good.  Parts  of  the  first,  and 
still  more  of  the  second  book  of  the 
/Eneid,  are  capital  indeed  ;  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  night  sack  of  a  town, 
being  a  subject  not  touched  by  Ho¬ 
mer,  binders  it  front  having  that  ap¬ 
pearance  of  too  close  imitation 
which  Virgil’s  other  battles  have; 
and  the  details,  Priam’s  death, 
Helen’s  appearance.  Hector’s  in  tile 
dream,  and  many  others,  are  en¬ 
chanting.  The  Proem,  too,  to 
/Eneas’s  narration  is  perfection  it¬ 
self.  The  part  about  Sinon  and 
Eaocoon  does  not  so  much  please 
me,  though  1  have  nothing  to  say 
against  if.  Perhaps  it  is  too  long, 
but  whatever  be  the  cause,  I  fee!  it 
to  be  rather  cold.  As  to  your  friend’s 
heresy,  I  cannot  much  wonder  at,  or 
blame  it,  since  I  used  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  myself;  but  I  am  now 
a  convert;  and  my  chief  reason  is, 
that,  though  the  detached  parts  of 
the  /Eneid  appuar  to  me  to  be 
equal  to  any  thing,  the  story  and 
characters  appear  more  faulty  every 
time  I  read  it.  My  chief  objection 
(I  mean  that  to  the  character  of 
/Eneas)  is,  of  course,  Pot  so  much 
felt  in  the  three  first  books ;  but  af¬ 
terwards,  he  is  always  either  insipid 
O  2  og 
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or  odious,  sometimes  excites  interest 
against  him,  and  never  for  him. 

“  The  events  of  the  war,  too,  are 
not  striking;  and  Pallas  and  Lausus, 
who  most  interest  you,  are  in  effect 
exactly  alike.  But,  in  parts,  I  ad¬ 
mire  Virgil  more  and  more  every 
day,  such  as  those  I  have  alluded  to 
in  the  second  book  ;  the  finding  of 
Andromache  in  the  third,  every 
thing  relating  to  Dido;  the  sixth 
book  ;  the  visit  to  Evander,  in  the 
eighth;  Nisus  and  Euryaius,  Me* 
zentins’s  death,  and  many  others. 
In  point  of  passion  I  think  Dido 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  in 
Horner,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Euri¬ 
pides  ;  for  me,  that  is  sayffig  every 
thing. 

te  One  thing  which  delights  me  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  of  which 
there  is  nothing  in  Virgil,  is  the 
picture  of  manners,  which  seem  to 
be  so  truly  delineated.  The  times 
in  which  Homer  lived  undoubtedly 
gave  him  a  great  advantage  in 
this  respect ;  since  from  his  near¬ 
ness  to  the  times  of  which  he  writes, 
what  we-  always  see  to  be  invention 
in  Virgil,  appears  like  the  plain 
truth  in  Horner.  Upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  a  friend  of  min®  observed, 
that  the  characters  in  Shakespeare’s 
historical  plays  always  appear  more 
real  than  those  in  his  others.  But, 
exclusive  of  this  advantage,  Homer 
certainly  attends  to  character  more 
than  his  imitator.  1  hope  your 
friend,  with  all  his  partiality-,  will 
not  maintain  that  the  simile  in  the 
first  iLneid,  comparing  Dido  to 
Diana,  is  equal  to  that  in  the  Odys¬ 
sey,  comparing  Narcissa  to  her, 
either  in  propriety  of  application,  or 


in  beauty  of  description.  If  there  is 
an  Appollonius  Rhodius  where  you 
are,  pray  look  at  Medea’s  speech. 
Lib,  iv.  v.  365,  and  you  will  per¬ 
ceive,  that  even  in  Dido’s  finest 
speech,  nec  tibi  diva  parens ,  feV. 
he  has  imitated  a  good  deal,  and 
especially  those  expressive  and  sud¬ 
den  turns,  neqne  te  teneo ,  &c.  but 
then,  he  has  made  wonderful  im¬ 
provements,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
is,  perhaps,'  the  finest  thing  in  all 
poetry. 

Now,  if  you*  are*  not  tired  of  all 
this  criticism,  Tt  is  not  nay  fault. 
The  bad  weather  has  preserved  a 
verdure  here,  which  makes  it  more 
beautiful  than  ever;  and  Mrs.  F. 
is  in  nice  good  health,  and  so  every 
thing  goes  well  with  me,  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  like  to  hear ;  but 
I  have  not  yet  had  a  moment  for 
history.  I  sent  you,  some  weeks 
ago,  though  I  forgot  to  mention  it 
in  my  letter,  some  books  you  had 
left  in  England,  by  a  gentleman, 
whose  name,  1  think,  is  Crqker. 
It  was  Rolleston  who  undertook  to 
give  them  him,  directed  to  you  in 
Capel-street.  I  added  to  them  a 
duplicate  I  had  of  Miller,  on  the 
English  Constitution ;  a  book  dedi¬ 
cated  to  me, 1  and  which  is  urritten 
on  the  best  and  soundest  principles; 
but  I  fear  it  is  more  instructive  than 
amusing,  as,  though  a  very  sensible 
man,  he  was  not  a  lively  one.  f  ^ 

Yours,  very  affectionately^  '  - 

C.  J.  Fqx, 


St.  Anne’s  Hill,  Wednesday. 

P.  S-.  Even  in  the  first  book, 
ASneas  says,  fi  Sum  plus  JEncas 
fama  super  cethera  not  us.'  Can  you. 
bear  this  l 


Earl 
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*<  Tn  the  year  1799,  when  Lord 
X  Elgin  was  appointed ,  bis  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ambassador  Extfaprdbnary  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  h§  happened  to 
be  in  ha  bit, s  of  frequent  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Harrison,  an  architect  of 
great  eminence  in  the  west  of  En¬ 
gland,  who  had  there  given  various 
very  splendid  proofs  of  his  profes¬ 
sional.  Salents,  especially  ip  a  public 
building  of  Grecian  architecture  at 
Chester.  Mr.  Harrison  had  besides 
studied  many  years,  and  to  great 
purpose  at  Rome.  Lord  Elgin  con¬ 
sulted  him,  therefore,  on  the  benefits 
that  might  possibly  be  derived  to 
the  arts  in  this  country,  in  case  an 
opportunity  could  be  found  for  stu¬ 
dying  minutely  the.fayeki  tec  tore  and 
sculpture  of  ancient  Greece ;  and 
his  opinion,  very*  decideuly  was,  that 
although  wp  might  possess  exact 
riieasurements  of  the  buildings  at 
Athens,  vet  a  young  artist  could 
never  forrp  to  himself  an  adequate 
conception  of  their  minute  details, 
combinations,  and  general  effects, 
witlwuf  having  before  him  some 
such  sensible  representation  of  them 
as  Might  be  conveyed  by  easts.  This 
advice,  which  laid  the  groundwork 
of  Lord  Elgin’s  pursuitsfin  Greece, 
led  to  the  further  consideration, 
that,  since  any  knowledge  which 
was  possessed  of  these  buildings  had 
been  obtained  under  the  peculiar 
disadvantages  which  the  prejudices 
and  jealousies  of  the  Turks  had  ever 
thrown  in  the  way  of  such  attempts, 
any  favourable  circumstances  which 
Lord  Elgin’s  embassy  might  offer 
should  be  improved  fundamentally  5 


and  not  only  modellers,  but  archi¬ 
tects  and  draftsmen,  might  be  em~ 
ployed,  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  with 
the  most  accurate  detail,  whatever 
specimens  of  architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture  in  Greece  had  still  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  barbarism  of 
conquerors. 

c<  On  this  suggestion.  Lord  Elgin 
proposed  to  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  they  should  send  out 
English  artists  of  known  eminence, 
capable  of  collecting  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  most  perfect  manner  5 
but  the  prospect  appeared  of  too 
doubtful  an  issue  for  ministers  to 
engage  in  the  expense  attending  it. 
Lord  Elgin  then,  endeavoured  to  en¬ 
gage  some  of  these  artists  at  his  own 
charge;  but  the  value  of  their  time 
was  tar  beyond  his  means.  When, 
however,  he  reached  Sicily,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
prevail  on  Don  Tita  Lusieri,  one  of 
the  best  general  painters  in  Europe, 
of  great  knowledge  in  the  arts,  infi¬ 
nite  taste,  and  most  scrupulously  ex¬ 
act  in  copying  any  subject  he  is  to 
rvpre*ent,  to  undertake  the  execu¬ 
tion  of.  this  plan  ;  and  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  ,who  was  then  accompa nying  Lord 
Elgin  to  Constantinople,  immedi¬ 
ately  went  with  Mr.  Lusieri  to 
Rome;  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  revolutions  in  Italy,  they 
were  enabled  to  engage  two  of  the 
most  e  m » lie  n  t  forma  tori  to  make  the 
madrejormi  for  the  casts :  Siguier 
Balestra,  the  first  architect  there, 
along  writh  Ittar,  a  young  man  of 
great  talent,  to  undertake  the  archi¬ 
tecture 
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tectural  part  of  the  plan  5  and  one 
Theodore,  a  Calmouk,  who  had 
distinguished  himself 'during  several 
years  at  Rome,  in  the  capacity  of 
figure  painter. 

“  After  much  difficulty.  Lord 
Elgin  obtained  permission  from  the 
Turkish  Government  to  establish 
these  six  artists  at  Athens;  where 
they  prosecuted  the  business  of  their 
several  departments  during  three 
years,  acting  on  one  general  system, 
with  the  ad  vantage  of  mutual  control, 
and  under  the  genera)  superintend¬ 
ence  of  M.  Lusieri.  They  at  lengt  h 
completed  Lord  Elgin’s  plan  in  all 
its  parts. 

y  ‘‘Accordingly,  every  monument, 
of  which  there  are  any  remains  in 
Athens,  has  been  thus  most  carefully 
and  minutely  measured  ;  and,  from 
tire  rough  draughts  of  the  architects, 
(all  of  which  are  preserved,)  finished 
drawings  have  been  made  of  the 
plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects;  in  which 
the  Calmouk  has  restored  and  in¬ 
serted  all  the  sculpture,  with  exqui¬ 
site  taste  and  ability.  He  has  be¬ 
sides  drawn,  with  astonishing  accu¬ 
racy.  all  the  bas-reliefs  on  tire  several 
temples,'  in  the  precise  state  of  de¬ 
cay  and  mutilation  in  which  they  at 
present  exist. 

Most  of  the  has -reliefs,  and 
nearly  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  architecture,  in  the  various  mo¬ 
numents  at  Athens,  have  been 
moulded,  and  the  moulds  of  them 
jhave  been  brought  to  London. 

f‘  Besides  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  at  Athens,  all  remains  of 
them  which  could  be  traced  through 
several  other  parts  of  Greece,  have 
been  measured  and  delineated,  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  by 
the  second  architect,  Ittar. 

“  4n<i  picturesque  views  of 
Athens,  of  Constantinople,  of  va¬ 


rious  parts  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  have 
been  executed  by  Don  Tita  Lu¬ 
sieri.  •  >..■  .  ;  . 

“  In  the  prosecution  of  this  un¬ 
dertaking,  the  artists  had  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  witnessing  the  very  wil¬ 
ful  devastation,  to  which  all  the 
sculpture,  and  even  the  architecture, 
were  daily  exposed,  on  the  pafr  of 
the  Turks  and  travellers.  The 
Ionic  Temple,  on  thellyssus,  which, 
in  Stuart’s  time,  (about  the  year 
1759,)  was  in  tolerable  preservation, 
had  so  completely  disappeared,  that 
its  foundation  can  no  longer  be  as¬ 
certained.  Another  temple,  near 
Olympia,  had  shared  a  similar  fate, 
within  the  recollection  of  man. 
The  Temple  of  Minerva  had  been 
converted  into  a  powder  magazine, 
and  been  completely  destroyed, 
from  a  shell  falling  upon  it,  during 
the  bombardment  of  Athens  by  the 
Venetians  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  even  this 
accident  had  not  deterred  the  Turks 
from  applying  the  beautiful  .Temple 
of  Neptuneand  Erect  hens  to  thesamo 
use,  whereby  it  is  constantly  exposed 
to  a  similar  fate.  Many  of  the  sra-t 
tues  on  the  posticum  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva,  (Parthenon,)  which 
had  been  thrown  down  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  had  been  absolutely  pounded 
for  mortar,  because  they  furnished 
the  whitest  nimble  within  reach; 
and  the  parts  of  the  modern  fortifi¬ 
cation,  and  the  miserable  homes 
where  this  mortar  was  so  applied; 
were  discovered.  Besides,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Turks  will  fre¬ 
quently  climb  up  the  ruined  walls, 
and  amuse  themselves  in  defneimr 

O 

any  sculpture  they  can  reach ;  or  in 
breaking  columns,  statues,  or  other 
remains  of  antiquity,  in  the  fond  ex¬ 
pectation  of  finding  within'  them 
some  hidden  treasures. 


“  Under 
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tc  Under  these  circumstances. 
Lord  Elgin  felt  himself  impelled, 
by  a  stronger  motive  than  personal 
gratification,  to  endeavour  to  pre¬ 
serve  any  specimens  of  sculpture,  he 
could,  without  injury,  rescue  from 
such  impending  ruin.  He  had,  besides, 
another  inducement,  and  an  exam¬ 
ple  before  him,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
last  French  embassy  sent  to  Turkey 
before  the  Revolution.  French  ar¬ 
tists  did  then  remove  several  of  the 
sculptured  ornaments  from  several 
edifices  in  the  Acropolis,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  Parthenon  In 
lowering  one  of  the  metopes,  the 
tackle  failed,  and  it  was  dashed  to 
pieces 5  hut  other  objects  from  the 
same  temple  were  conveyed  to 
France,  where  they  are  held  in  the 
very  highest  estimation,  and  some 
of  them  occupy  conspicuous  places  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  And  the 
same  agents  were  remaining  at 
Athens  during  Lord  Elgin’s  embassy, 
waiting  only  the  return  of  French 
influence  at  the  Porte  to  renew  their 
operations.  Actuated  by  these  in¬ 
ducements,  Lord  Elgin  made  use  of 
till  his  means,  and  ultimately  with 
such  success,  that  he  has  brought  to 
England,  from  the  ruined  temples  at 
Athens,  from  the  modern  walls  and 
fortifications,  in  which  many  frag¬ 
ments  had  been  used  as  so  many 
blocks  of  stone,  and  from  excava¬ 
tions  made  on  purpose,  a  greater 
quantity  of  original  Athenian  sculp¬ 
ture,  in  statues,  alti  and  bassi  re- 
lievi,  capitals,  cornices,  frizes,  and 
columns,  than  exists  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

“  Lord  Elgin  is  in  possession  of 
several  of  the  original  metopes  from 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  i  hese  re¬ 
present  the  battles  between  the. Cen¬ 
taurs 'and  Lapithae, at  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithous.  .  Each  metope  contains 
two  figures,  grouped  in  .various,  atti¬ 
tudes  5  sometimes  the  Lapithae  vic¬ 


torious,  sometimes  the  Centaurs, 
The  figure  of  one  of  the  Lapithse, 
who  is  lying  dead  and  trampled  on 
by  a  Centaur,  is  orie  o:  1  he  finest 
productions  of  the  art ;  as  u  ell  as  the 
gro.upe  adjoining  to  it,  of  Hyppoda- 
tnia,  the  bride,  carried  off  by  the 
Centaur  Eurytion;  the  furious  style 
of  whose  galloping,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  his  prize,  and  his  shrinking 
from  the  spear  that  has  been  hurled 
after  him,  are  expressed  with  prodi¬ 
gious  animation.  They  are  all  in 
such  high  relief,  as  to  seem  groups 
of  statues  ;  and  they  are  in  general 
finished  with  as  much  attention  be¬ 
hind  as  before.  They  were  origi¬ 
nally  continued  round  the  entablature 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  formed  ninety- 
two  groups.  The  zeal  of  the  early 
Christians,  the  barbarism  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  explosions  which 
took  place  when  the  temple  was 
used  as  a  gun-powder  magazine, 
have  demolished  a  very  Urge  por¬ 
tion  of  them :  so  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  preserved  by  Lord 
Elgin,  it  is  in  general  difficult  to 
trace  even  the  outline  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  subject. 

*■*  Tim  frize,  which  was  carried 
along  the  top  of  the  walls  of  th» 
cell,  offered  a  continuation  of  sculp¬ 
tures  in  low  relief,  and  of  the  most 
interesting  kind  This  frize  being 
unbroken  by  triglyphs, hacl  presented 
much  more  unity  of  subject  than 
the  detached  and  insulated  groups 
on  the  metopes  of  the  peristyle.  It 
represented  the  whole  of  the  solemn 
procession  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
during  the  Panathenaie  festival : 
many  of  the  figures  are  on  horse¬ 
back  others  are  about  fo  mount: 
some  are  in  chariots;  others  on  foot : 
oxen,  and  other  victims  are  leading 
to  sacrifice :  the  nymphs  called 
Canephorte,  Skiophorae,  are  car¬ 
rying  the  sacred  offerings  jn  baskets 
and  vases  $  priests,  magistrates,  war¬ 
riors. 
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&c.  &c.  forming  altogether  a 
series  of  most  interesting  figures,  in 
great  variety  of  costume,  armour, 
and  attitude.  Some  antiquaries, 
'Who  have  examined  this  frize  with 
minute  attention,  seem  to  think  it 
contained  portraits  of  many  of  the 
leading  characters  at  Athens,  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  particularly 
of  Pericles,  Phidias,  Socrates,  Aloi- 
bjad.es,  Ac.  The  whole  frize,  which 
originally  wras  six  hundred  feet  in 
length,  is,  like  the  temple  itself,  of 
.pen, tel ic  marble,  from  the  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Athens. 

“  The  tympanum  over  each  of  the 
porticoes  of  ibe  Parthenon,  was 
adorned  with  statues.  That  over 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  temple 
from  the  west,  contained  the  my¬ 
thological  history  of  Minerva’s  birth 
from  the  brain  of  Jove,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  group  wras  seated  Jupiter, 
in  all  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign 
of  the  Gods.  On  his  left,  were  t J.je 
principal  divinities  of  Olympus y 
among  whom  Vulcan  came  promi¬ 
nently  forward,  with  the  axe  in  his 
hand  which  had  cleft  a  passage  for 
the  goddess.  On  the  right  was  Vic¬ 
tory,  in  loose  floating  robes,  holding 
the  horses  of  the  chariot  which  in¬ 
troduced  the  new  divinity  to  Olym¬ 
pus.  One  of  fhe  bombs  fired  by 
Morosini,  the  Venetian,  from  the 
opposite  hill  of  the  Museum,  in¬ 
jured  many  of  the  figures  in  this 
tympanum  y  and  the  attempt  of 
General  Kcenigsmark,  in  l6b7>  to 
take  down  the  figure  of  Minerva, 
ruined  the  whole.  By  purchasing 
the  house  of  one  of  the  Turkish 
janizaries,  built  immediately  under 
and  against  the  columns  of  the  por¬ 
tico,  and  by  demolishing  it  in  order 
to  excavate.  Lord  Elgin  has  had  the 
satisfaction  of  recovering  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  the  statue  of  Victory,  in 
a  drapery  which  discovers  the  fine 
ferm  of  the  figure,  with  exquisite 


delicacy  and  taste.  Lord  Elgin  also 
found  there  the  torsi  of  Jupiter  and 
Vulcan,  the  breast  of  the  Minerva, 
together  with  other  fragments. 

“  On  the  opposite  tympanum  had 
been  represented  the  contest  between 
Minerva  and  Neptune  for  Tie  ho-; 
nour  of  giving  a  name  to  the  city. 
One  or  two  of  the  figures  remained 
on  this  tympanum,  and  others,  were 
on  the  top  of  the  wall,  thrown  back 
by  the  explosion  which  uestroyed 
the  temple  j  but  the  far  greater 
part  bad  fallen  :  and  a  house  being 
built  immediately  below  the  space 
they  had  occupied.  Lord  Elgin,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  succession  of  his 
former  excavations,  obtained  leave, 
after  much  difficulty,  to  pull  down 
this  house  also,  ancl  continue  his  re¬ 
searches.  But  no  fragments  were 
here  discovered  ;  and  the  Turk* 
who  had  been  induced,  though  most 
reluctantly,  to  give  up  his  house  to 
be  demolished,  then  exultingly 
pointed  out  the  places  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  fortification,  and  in  his  owp 
buildings,  where  the  cement  em¬ 
ployed  had  been  formed  frpm  the 
very  statues  which  Lord  Elgin  had 
been  in  hopes  of  finding.  Audit 
was  afterwards  ascertained,  on  in¬ 
controvertible  evidence,  that  these 
statues  had  been  reduced  to  powder, 
and  so  used.  Then,  and  then  only, 
did  Lord  Elgin  employ  means  to 
rescue  what  still  remained  fiom  a 
similar  fate.  Among  these  objects 
is  a  bprse’s  head,  which  far  .surpasses 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  both  m  the 
truth  and  spirit  of  the  execution. 
The  nostrils  are  distended,  the  ears 
erect ;  the  veins  swollen,  one  might 
almost  say  throbbing:  his  mouth  is 
open,  and  he  seems  to  neigh  with 
the  conscious  pride  of  belonging  to 
the  ltuler  of  the  Waves.  Besides 
this  inimitable  head,  Lord  Elgin  has 
procured,  from  the  same  pediment, 
two  colossal  groups,  each  consist- 
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jng  of  two  ferwale  figures.  They 
are  formed  of  single  massive  blocks 
of  Petite’ ic  marble  :  their  attitudes' 
are  most  graceful;  and  the  lightness 
and  elegance  of  the  drapery  exqui¬ 
site,  I'iOm  the  same  pediment  has 
also  been  procured  a  male  statue  in 
a  reclining  posture,  supposed  to  re¬ 
present  Neptune.  And,  above  all, 
the  figure  denominated  the  Theseus, 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
superior  to  any  piece  of  statuary 
ever  brought  into  England.  Each 
of  these  statues  is  worked  with  such 
care,  and  the  finishing  even  carried 
so  far,  that  every  part,  and  the  very 
plinth  itself  in  which  they  rest,  are 
equally  poii-hed  on  every  side. 

“  From  the  Opisthodomos  of  the 
Partnenon,  Lord  Elgin  also  procured 
sortie  valuable  inscriptions,  written 
in  the  manner  called  Kionedon  or 
Columnar,  next  in  antiquity  to  the 
Boost. 'ophedon.  The  greatest  care 
is  takrn  to  preserve  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  in  each  line;  even  mo¬ 
nosyllables  are  separated  occasional ly 
into  two  parts,  if  the  line  has  had 
its  complement,  and  the  next  line 
then  begins  with  the  end  of  the 
broken  word.  The  letters  range 
perpendicularly,  as  well  as  horizon¬ 
tally,  so  as  to  render  it  almo-.t  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  interpolation 
or  erasure  of  the  original  text. 
The  subjects  of  these  monuments 
are  public  decrees  of  the  people; 
amounts  ot  the  rich' s  contained  in 
the  tuasnry,  anil  delivered  by  the 
administrators  te  their  successors  in 
office;  enumerations  of  the  Statues; 
the  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones, 
deposited  in  the  temples;  estimates 
for  the  public  works,  &c. 

“  The  Parthenon  itself,  independ¬ 
ently  of  its  decorative  sculpture,  is 
so  chaste  and  perfect  a  model  of 
Doric  architecture,  that.  Lord  Elgin 
ponceiVcd  it  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  arts,  to  secure 


original  specimens  of  each  member 
of  that  edifice.  These  consist  of  a 
capital  ;  assizes  of  the  columns  them¬ 
selves,  to  show  the  exact  form  of 
the  curve  used  in  channelling;  a 
triglyph,  and  motules  from  the 
cornice,  and  even  some  of  the  mar¬ 
ble  tiles  with  which  the  ambulatory 
was  roofed  :  so  that,  not  only  the 
sculptor  may  be  gratified  by  study¬ 
ing  every  specimen  of  his  art,  from 
the  colossal  statue  to  the  basso-re¬ 
lievo,  executed  in  the  golden  age  of 
Pericles,  by  Phidias  himself,  or 
under  his  immediate  direction  ;  but 
the  practical  architect  may  examine 
into  every  detail  of  the  building, 
even  to  the  mode  of  uniting  the 
tambours  of  the  columns,  without  the 
aid  of  mortar,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
shafts  the  appearance  of  single 
blocks. 

“  Equal  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  Temple  of  Theseus ;  but  as  the 
walls,  and  columns,  and  sculpture  of 
this  monument,  are  in  their  original 
position,  no  part  of  the  sculpture 
has  been  displaced,  nor  the  minutest 
fragment  of  any  kind  separated 
from  the  building.  The  metopes  in 
mezzo- relievo,  containing  a  mixture, 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  The¬ 
seus,  have  been  modelled  and  drawn, 
as  well  ns  the  frize  representing  the 
battle  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithae,  some  incidents  of  the  bat? 
tie  of  Marathon,  and  some  mytho¬ 
logical  subjects.  The  temple  itself 
is  very  inferior  in  size  and  decora¬ 
tive  sculpture  to  the  Parthenon;  hav¬ 
ing  been  built  by  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Mil tiad.es,  before  Pericles  had  given 
to  his  countrymen  a  taste  for  such 
magnificence  and  expense,  as  he  dis¬ 
played  on  the  edifices  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis. 

“  The  original  approach  to  the 
Acropolis,  from  the  plain  of  Athens, 
was  by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  com¬ 
mencing  near  the  foot;  of  the  Areo- 
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pngus,  sncl  terminating  at  the  Propv- 
]&ra.  The  Propylaea  was  a  hCxastyle 
colonnade,  with  two  wings,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pediment.  Whether  the 
met  opes  a  n  d  ty  m  pan  uni  were  adorned 
with  sculpture,  cannot  now  be  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  as  the  pediment  and  entabla¬ 
ture  have  been  destroyed, and  the  in  ter- 
columniations  built  up  with  rubbish, 
in  order  to  raise  a  battery  of  cannon 
on  the  top.  Although  the  plan  of 
this  edifice  contains  some  deviations 
from  the  pine  taste  that  reigns  in 
the  other  structures  of  the  Acropolis, 
yet  each  member  is  so  perfect  in  the 
details  of  its  execution,  that  Lord 
Elgin  was  at  great  pains  to  obtain  a 
Doric  and  an  Ionic  capital  from  its 
ruins.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
Propylaea,  was  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Victory  without  wings ;  an  epithet 
to  which  many  explanations  have 
been  given.  This  temple  was  built 
from  the  sale  of  the  spoils  won  in 
the  glorious  Struggles  for  freedom 
at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Pifitaea. 
On  its  frize  were  sculptured  many 
incidents  of  these  memorable  battles  ; 
in  a  style  that  has  been  thought  by 
no  means  inferior  to  the  metopes  ot 
the  Parthenon.  The  only  fragments 
of  it  that  had  escaped  the  ravages  of 
barbarians,  were  built  into  the  wall 
of  a  gun-powder  magazine  near  it, 
and  the  finest  block  was  inserted 
upside  downwards.  It  required  the 
whole  of  Lord  Elgin’s  influence  at 
the  Porte,  very  great  sacrifices,  and 
much  perseverance,  to  remove  them  ; 
but  he  at  length  succeeded.  They 
represent  the  Athenians  in  close 
combat  with  the  Persians,  and  the 
sculptor  has  marked  the  different 
dresses  and  armour  of  the  various 
forces  serving  under  the  great  king. 
The  long  garments  and  zones  of  the 
Persians,  had  induced  former  tra¬ 
vellers,  from  the  hasty  and  imper¬ 
fect  view  they  had  of  them,  to  sup¬ 
pose  the  subject  was  the  battle  be¬ 


tween  Theseus  and  the  Amazons, 
who  invaded  Attica,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Antiope;  but  the  Persian 
tiaras,  the  Phrygian  bonnets,  and 
many  other  particulars,  prove  them 
to  be  mistaken.  The  spirit  with 
which  the  groups  of  combatants  are 
portrayed,  is  wonderful  ; — one  re¬ 
marks,  in  particular,  the  contest  of 
four  warriors  to  rescue  the  dead 
body  of  one  of  their  comrades, which 
is  expressed  with  uncommon  anima¬ 
tion.  These  bas-reliefs,  and  some 
of  the  most  valuable  sculpture,  espe¬ 
cially  the  representation  of  a  mar¬ 
riage,  taken  from  the  parapet  of  the 
modern  fortification,  were  embarked 
in  the  Mentor,  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Lord  Elgin,  which  was  unfortunately 
wrecked  off  the  island  of  Cerigo  r  but 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  the  time 
on  board,  and  most  providentially 
saved,  immediately  directed  his 
whole  energies  to  discover  somo 
means  of  rescuing  so  valuable  a  car¬ 
go;  and,  in  the  course  of  several 
months  directed  to  that  endeavour/, 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  some 
very  expert  divers  from  the  islands 
of  Syme  and  Calymno,  near  Rhodes  ; 
who  were  able,  with  immense  la¬ 
bour  and  perseverance,  to  extricate 
a  few  of  the  cases  from  the  hold  of 
the  ship,  while  she  lav  in  twelve 
fathoms  water.  It  was  impossible 
to  recover  the  remainder,  before  the 
storms  of  two  wirtU  rs  had  effectu¬ 
ally  destroyed  the  timbers  of  the 
vessel. 

i(  Near  the  Parthenon  are  three 
temples,  so  connected  bv  their  struc¬ 
ture,  and  by  the  rites  which  were 
celebrated  in  them,  that  they  might 
be  almost  considered  as  a  triple  tem¬ 
ple.  They  are  of  small  dimensions, 
and  of  the  Ionic  order:  one  of  them 
dedicated  to  Neptune  and  Erec- 
theus;  the  second  to  Minerva  Polias, 
the  protectress  of  citadels  ;  the  third 
to  the  nymph  Pandrosos.  It  was 
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c n  the  spot  where  these  temples 
stand,  that  Minerva  and  Neptune 
were  said  to  have  contended  for  the 
honour  of  naming  the  city.  Athe¬ 
nian  superstition  long  showed  the 
mark  of  Neptune’s  trident,  and  a 
biiny  fountain,  which  attested  his 
having  there  opened  a  passage  for 
his  horse;  and  the  original  olive 
tree  produced  by  Minerva  was  ve¬ 
nerated  in  the  temple  of  Pandrosos, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Antoninus. 

“  This  temple  of  Minerva  Poiias 
is  of  the  most  delicate  and  elegant 
proportions  of  the  Ionic  order:  the 
capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns 
are  ornamented  with  consummate 
taste;  and  the  sculpture  of  the  frize 
and-  cornice  is  exquisitely  rich.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  marble 
has  been  wrought  to  such  a  depth, 
and  brought  to  so  sharp  an  edge  :  the 
palmetti,  ovetti,  & c.  have  all  the 
delicacy  of  ‘works  in  metal.  The 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
is  of  more  masculine  proportions ; 
but  its  Ionic  capitals  have  great 
merd.  This  beautiful  vestibule  is 
now  used  as  a  powder  magazine; 
and  no  other  access  to  it  could  be 
bad  but  by  creeping  through  an 
opening  in  a  wail  which  had  been 
recently  built  between  the  columns. 
Lord  Elgin  was  enabled  to  keep  it 
open  ,  during  his  operations  within  ; 
but  it  was  then  closed,  so  that  fu¬ 
ture  travellers  will  be  prevented 
from  seeing  the  inner  door  of  the 
temple,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
pei  feet  specimen  in  existence  of 
Ionic  architecture.  Both  these 
temples  have  been  measured  ;  and 
their  plans,  elevations,  and  views, 
made  with  the  utmost  accuracy. — 
All  the  ornaments  have  been  mould- 
■ed  ;  some  original  blocks  of  the  frize 
and  cornice  have  been  obtained  from 
the  ruins,  as  well  as  a  capital  and  a  base. 

“  The  little  adjoining  chapel  of 
Pundrosos  is  a  most  singular  speci¬ 


men  of  Athenian  architecture :  in¬ 
stead  of  Ionic  columns  to  support 
the  architrave,  it  had  seven  statues 
of  Caryan  women,  or  Caryatides. 
The  Athenians  endeavoured,  by  this 
device,  to  perpetuate  the  infamy  of 
the  inhabitants^  of  Carva,  who  were 
the  only  Peloponnesians  who  sided 
with  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of 
Greece.  The  men  had  been  re  duced 
to  the  deplorable  state  of  Helptes ; 
and  the  women  not  only  condemned 
to  the  most  servile  employments,  but 
those  of  rank  and  family  forced  in 
this  abject  condition,  to  wear  their 
ancient  dresses  and  ornaments.  In 
this  state  they  are  here  exhibited 
The  drapery  is  fine,  the  hair  of  each 
figure  is  braided  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  and  a  kind  of  diadem  they 

^  ■  j 

wear  on  their  head  forms  the  capital. 
Besides  drawings  and  mouldings  of 
all  these  particulars.  Lord  Elgin  has 
brought  to  England  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal  statues.  Phe  Lacedaemonians 
had, used  a  species  of  vengeance  si¬ 
milar  to  that  above  mentioned  in 
constructing  the  Persian  portico, 
which  they  had  erected  at  Sparta, 
in  honour  of  their  victory  over  the 
forces  of  Mardonios  at  Plataea : 
placing  statues  of  Persians  in  their 
rich  oriental  dresses,  instead  of  co¬ 
lumns,  to  support  the  entablature. 

“  The  architects  have  also  made 
a  ground  plan  of  the  Acropolis,  in 
which  they  have  not  only  inserted 
all  the  existing  monuments,  but 
have  likewise  added  those,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  which  could  be  ascertained 
from  traces  of  their  foundations. 
Among  these  are  the  Temple  and 
Cave  of  Pan;  to  whom  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  thought  themselves  so -much  in- 
deb  ted  ioi  the  success  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  as  to  vow  him  a-  tem¬ 
ple.  All  traces  of  it  are  now  nearly 
obliterated;  as  well  as  of  that  of 
Aglauros,  who  devoted  herself  to 
death  to  save  her  country*  Here 
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the  young  citizens  of  Athens  re¬ 
ceived  their  first  armour,  enrolled 
their  names,  and  swore  to  fight  to 
the  last  for",  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  Near  this  spot  the  Per¬ 
sians  scaled  the  wall  of  the  citadel, 
when  Themistocles  had  retired  with 
the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  the 
whole  Athenian  navy,  to  Salatnis. 

The  remains  of  the  original  wall 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  midst  of 
the  Turkish  and  Venetian  additions, 
and  they  are  distinguishable  by  three 
*  modes  of  construction  at  very  re¬ 
markable  epochs, — the  Pelasgic,  the 
Cecropian,  and  that  of  the  age  of 
Cimon  and  Pericles.  It  was  at  this 
last  brilliant  period,  that  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  in:  its  whole  extent,  was  con¬ 
templated  with  the  same  veneration 
as  a  consecrated  temple  ;  consistent 
with  which  sublime  conception,  tire 
Athenians  crowned  its  lofty  walls 
with  an  entablature  of  grand  pro¬ 
portions,  surmounted  by  a  cornice. 
Some  of  the  massy  triglyphs  and 
motules  still  remain  in  their  original 
position,  and  producing  a  most  im¬ 
posing  effect. 

The  ancient  walls  of  the  city  of 
Athens,  as  they  existed  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  have  been  traced  by 
Lord  Elgin’s  artists  in  their  whole 
extent,  as  well  as  the  long  walls  that 
led  to  the  Munychia  and  the  Piraeus. 
The  gates,  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors,  have  been  ascertained  :  and 
every  public  monument,  that  could 
be  recognised,  has  been  inserted  in 
a  general  map  ;  as  well  as  detailed 
plans  given  at  each.  Extensive  ex¬ 
cavations  were  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  particularly  at  the  Great 
Theatre  of  Bacchus ;  at  the  Pnyx, 
where  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
wove  held,  where  Pericles,  Alcibi- 
adejp,  Demosthenes,  and  iEschines, 
delivered  their  orations,  and  at  the 
theatre  built  by  Uerodes  Attieus,  to 
the  memory  of  his  wife  Regiila. 


The  supposed  Tumuli  of  Antiope, 
Euripides,  and  others,  have  also  been 
opened;  and  from  these  excavations, 
and  various  others  in  the  environs 
of  Athens,  has  been  procured  a  com¬ 
plete  and  valuable  collection  of 
Greek  vases.  The  colonies  sent 
from  Athens,  Corinth,  &c.  into  Mag¬ 
na  Graecia,  Sicily,  and  Etruria,  carried 
with  them  this  art  of  making  vases, 
from  their  mother  country;  and,  as 
the  earliest  modern  collections  of 
vases  were  made  in  those  colonies, 
they  have  improperly  acquired  the 
name  of  Etruscan.  Those  found  by 
Lord  Elgin  at  Athens,  ^Eginae,  Ar¬ 
gos,  and  Corinth,  will  prove  the 
indubitable  claim  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  invention  and  perfection  of 
this  art.  Few  of  those  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  King  of  Naples  at 
Portici,  or  in  that  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  excel  some  which  Lord 
Elgin  has  procured,  with  respect  to 
the  elegance  of  the  form,  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  materials,  the  delicacy  of 
the  execution,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
subjects  delineated  on  them;  and 
„they  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  very 
high  preservation.  A  tumulus, 
into  which  an  excavation  was  com¬ 
menced  under  Lord  Elgin's  eye  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  at  Athens,  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  most  valuable  treasure  of 
this  kind.  It  consists  of  a  large 
marble  vase,  five  feet  in  circumic- 
rence,  enclosing  one  of  bronze  thir¬ 
teen  inches  in  diameter,  of  beautiful 
sculpture,  in  which  vats  a  depo¬ 
sit  of  burnt  bones,  and  a  lachryma¬ 
tory  of  alabaster,  of  exquisite  torn* ; 
and  on  the  bones  lay  a  wreath  of 
myrtle  in  gold,  having,  besides 
leaves,  both  buds  and  flowers.  This 
tumulus  is  situated  on  the  road 
which  leads  from  Port  Piraeus  to  the 
Salaminian  Ferry  and  Eleusis.  May 
it  not  be  the  tomb  of  Aspasia  ? 

“  From  the  Theatre  cf  Bacchus, 
Lord  Elgin  hae  obtained  the  wry 
-  •  '  *  ancient 
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mcient  sun-dial,  which  existed  there 
luring  the  time  of  ./Eschylus,  So¬ 
phocles,  and  Euripides  5  and  a  large 
itatue  of  the  Indian,  or  bearded 
Bacchus,  dedicated  by  Thrasyllus  in 
gratitude  for  his  having  obtained  the 
prize  of  tragedy  at  the  Panatheniac 
festival.  A  beautiful  little  temple 
near  it,  raised  for  a  similar  prize 
gained  by  Lysicrates,  and  commonly 
called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes, 
has  also  been  drawn  and  modelled 
with  minute  attention.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of 
Greek  architecture.  The  elevation, 
ground-plan,  and  other  details  of 
the  octagonal  temple,  raised  by  An- 
dronicus  Cyrrhestes  to  the  winds, 
have  also  been  executed  with  care; 
but  the  sculpture  on  itsfrize  is  in  so 
heavy  a  style,  that  it  was  not  judged 
worthy  of  being  modelled  in  plaister. 

“  Permission  was  obtained  from 
the  archbishop  of  Athens,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  interior  of  all  the  churches 
and  convents  in  Athens  and  its 
neighbourhood,  in  search  of  anti¬ 
quities;  and  his  authority  was  fre¬ 
quently  employed,  to  permit  Lord 
Elgin  to  carry  away  several  curi¬ 
ous  fragments  of  antiquity.  This 
search  furnished  many  valuable 
bas-reliefs, inscriptions,  ancient  dials, 
a  Gymnasiar.ch’s  chair  in  mar¬ 
ble,  on  the  back  of  which  are  figures 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
with  daggers  in  their  bands,  and 
the  death  of  Leacna,  who  bit  out  her 
tongue  during  the  torture,  rather 
than  confess  what  she  kmw  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  -Pisistratidae. 
The  fountain  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  English  consul  Logotheti’s  house 
•was  decorated  with  a  bas-relief  of 
Bacchantes,  in  the  style,  called 
Graeco  Etruscan  :  Lord  Elgin  ob¬ 
tained  this,  as  well  as  a  quadriga  in 
oas^relief,  with  a  Victory  hovering 
aver  the  charioteer,  probably  an  ex 
mtQ ,  for  some  victory  at  the  Olym¬ 


pic  games.  Amongst  the  Funeral 
Cippi  found  in  different  places,  are 
some  remarkable  names,  particular¬ 
ly  that  of  Socrates;  and  in  the  Cera- 
micus  itself  Lord  Elgin  discovered 
an  inscription  in  elegiac  verse,  on 
the  Athenians  who  fell  at  Potidaea, 
and  whose  eulogy  was  delivered  with 
pathetic  eloquence  in  the  funeral 
oration  of  Pericles. 

“  The  peasants  at  Athens  gene¬ 
rally  put  into  a  niche  over  the  door 
of  their  cottages,  any  fragment  they 
discover  in  ploughing  the  fields. 
Out  of  these,  were  selected  and  pur¬ 
chased  many  curious  antique  votive 
tablets,  with  sculpture  and  inscrip¬ 
tions.  A  complete  series  has  also 
been  formed  of  capitals,  of  the  only 
three  orders  known  in  Greece;  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corin¬ 
thian  ;  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
art  in  Athens,  to  its  zenith  under 
Pericles  ;  and,  from  thence,  through 
all  its  degradations,  to  the  dark  ages 
of  the  lower  empire. 

“  At  a  convent  called  Daphne, 
about  half  way  between  Athens  and 
Eleusis,  were  the  remains  of  an 
Ionic  temple  of  Venus,  equally  re¬ 
markable  for  the  brilliancy  of  the 
marble,  the  bold  style  of  the  orna¬ 
ments,  the  delicacy  with  which  they 
are  finished,  and  their  high  preser¬ 
vation.  Lord  Elgin  procured  from 
thence  two  of  the  capitals,  a  whole 
fluted  column,  and  a  base. 

“  Lord  Elgin  was  indebted  chiefly 
to  the  friendship  of  the  Captain 
Pacha,  for  the  good  fortune  of  pro¬ 
curing,  while  at  the  Dardanelles,  in 
his  way  to  Constantinople,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Boustrophedon  inscription, 
from  the  promontory  of  Sigaeum,  a 
monument  which  several  embassa¬ 
dors  from  Christian  Powers  to  the 
Porte,  and  even  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  had  ineffectually 
endeavoured  to  obtain.  Lord  Elgin' 
found  ft  forming  a  seat  or  couch  at 
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the  door  of  a  Greek  chapel,  and  ha¬ 
bitually  resorted  to  by  persons  af¬ 
flicted  with  ague;  who,  deriving 
great  relief  from  remaining  reclined 
upon  it,  attributed  tlieir  recovery 
to  the  marble,  and  not  to  the  ele¬ 
vated  situation  and  sea  air,  of  which 
it  procured  them  the  advantage. 
This  ill-fated  superstition  had  al¬ 
ready  obliterated  more  than  one  half 
of  the  inscription,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  it  would  have  become 
perfectly  illegible. 

“  By  the  aid  of  this  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition,  Lord  Elgin’s  collection  of 
inscriptions  comprehends  specimens 


of  every  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
the  variations  of  the  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet,  throughout  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  period  of  Grecian  history. 

“  A  few  bronzes,  cameos,  and  in¬ 
taglios,  were  also  procured  :  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  cameo  of  very  exquisite 
beauty,  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
of  a  peculiarly  fine  stone  :  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  female  centaur  suckling  a 
young  one.  Lord  Elgin  was  equally 
fortunate  in  forming  a  collection  of 
Greek  medals,  among  which  are 
several  that  are  very  rare  ;  ethers  of 
much  historical  merit;  and  many 
most  admirable  specimens  of  art. 


Of  the  Ancient  Library  at  Iona.* 

[From  Dr.  Jamieson’s  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient 

CulFjees.] 


N"OT  a  little  has  been  said 
with  respect  to  the  Library 
at  Iona .  But,  besides  having  to  re¬ 
gret  the  loss  of  this  very  ancient  col¬ 
lection,  we  have  not  even  the  slen¬ 
der  consolation  of  certainly  knowing 
what  was  its  fate.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that,  like  other 
monument's  of  antiquity,  which  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  depredations 
of  time,  its  \alue  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  overrated. 

“  The  public,”  says  Pennant, 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  this  place,  for  it  was 
the  repository  of  most  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Scotch  records.  The  library 
here  must  also  have  been  invaluable, 
if  we  can  depend  upon  Boethius, 
who  assorts,  that  Fergus  II.  assist¬ 
ing  Alffiic  the  Goth,  in  the  sacking 
of  Rome,  brought  away,  ns  share  of 
Aye  plunder,  a  chest  of  books,  w  hich 

*  In  modern  Ian»u 
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he  presented  to  the  monastery  of 
Iona.  Aeneas  Sylvius  (afterwards 
Pope  Pius  II.)  intended,  when  he 
was  in  Scotland,  to  have  visited  the 
library,  in  search  of  the  lost  books 
of  Livy,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
death  of  the  King,  James  L  A 
small  parcel  of  them  were,  in  152^, 
brought  to  Aberdeen,  and  great 
pains  were  taken  to  unfold  them, 
but,  through  age,  and  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  parchment,  little  coni  1 
be  read ;  but,  from  what  the  learned 
were  able  to  make  out,  the  work 
appeared  by  the  style  to  have  raihtr 
been  a  fragment  of  Sallust,  than  of 
Livy.” 

“  But  the  account  given  by  Boece 
is  clogged  with  difficulties  1.  It 
is  said  that,  besides  the  chest  ot 
books,  there  fell  to  the  share  of  Fer¬ 
gus  sacra  qiiedam '  vasa,  (f  certain 
sacred  vessels,”  which  he  also  brought 
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with  him.  Now,  Boece  himself  lias 
toivl  us,  what  we  know  from  other 
sources,  that  the  Goths  respected 
the  sacred  edifices.  Aiaric  gave  a 
peremptory  order,  that  all  the  con¬ 
secrated  vessels,  belonging  to  St. 
Peter,  should  be  transported,  with¬ 
out  damage  or  delay,  to  his  church. 
But,  although  these  only  are  men¬ 
tioned,  in  consequence  of  their  be¬ 
ing  found,  by  the  soldiers,  under  the 
care  of  an  aged  virgin  j  it  [s,  most 
probable,  that  this  prince  would 
shew  the  same  regard  to  all  other 
vessels  consecrated  to  the  purposes 
of  religion. 

“  2.  This  account  involves  a  gross 
anachronism.  Fergus  must  have 
made  his  donation  to  the  monastery 
of  Iona  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  the  foundation  stone  of 
it  was  laid.  For  Boece  says,  that 
Aiaric  sacked  Koine  A.  412  Now 
Columba  did  not  land  in  Iona  till 
the  year  563,  or,  as  some  say,  56o. 
H  ere,  we  a  re  t  old ,  Fergus  c  m  p  1  oy  ed 
approved  scribes,  for. reducing  the 
manuscripts  to  the  form  of  books, 
several  ages,  as  would  seem,  before 
the' aft  of  writing  was  known  in  the 
country. 

iC  3.  The  same  u  ritcr  elsewhere 
says,  .that  although  Fergus,  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Iona  to  be  a  repository  for 
the  public  records,  yet  Alexander  I. 
on  account  of  the  great  difficulty,  of 
the  access  to  Iona,  had  caused  our 
annals  to  be  transferred  to  the  priory 
of  RestUinet,  in  Angus.  Maitland 
I  has  observed,  that  hence  it  was.  wi¬ 
th-  nt,  that  in  Boece’s  time  there  could 
be  no  records  at  Iona  ;  and,  there¬ 
to'  e,  that  he  cou!d  not  get  his  Lcre- 
mitndus  from  this  island. 

“  'As  Boece  mentions  our  annals 
only,  it  may  be  said,  that  he. did  not 
refer  to  the  ancient  classical  .works, 
which  Alexander  might  not  think 
.  of  Remanding  from  the  monks  of 
Iona. 


“  I  might  even  be  supposed,  that 
Maitland  had  not  sufficient  ground 
for  charging  Buece  with  self-con¬ 
tradiction,  as  to  our  anna’s  $  as  some 
of  them,  not  withstanding  the  requi¬ 
sition  made  by  Alexander  I.  might 
still  have  been  retained  at  Iona,  be¬ 
ing  concealed  by  the  monks,  or  af¬ 
terwards  procured  bv  them  from 
other  quarters ;  of  which  circum¬ 
stance  Boece  might  be  informed, 
when  he  made  more  particular  in¬ 
quiry  with  a  view  of  writing  his 
history.  But  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  by  referring  to  works  unknown 
to  all  our  historians,  as  to  those  of 
Cornelius  Hibernicus,  Veremund, 
and  Campbell,  of  whose  writings, 
nay,  of  whose  existence,  we  can 
discover  no  other  vestiges,  he  has 
greatly  injured  the  credibility  of  hii 
whole  story  with  respect  to  the  com¬ 
munications  from  Iona.  The  most 
favourable  opinion  which  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  formed  of  the  conduct  of 
Boece,  and  it  is  very  little  to  his 
credit  indeed,  is,  that  be  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  manuscripts  which  he 
had  used,  lhat  his  own  history  might 
be  in  greater  request.  This,  as  we 
leariy.Tppi.G.prdqrt  of  Stralogh,  was 
the  tradition  which,  when  a  young 
man,  lie  had  heard  at  Aberdeen. 

“  Nor  can  it  at  all  bp  believed, 
that  the  classical  MSS.  were  brought 
from  Rome  by  Fergus.  There  is 
little  probability  indeed,  that  Fergus 
ever  was  at  Rome ;  and  still  less, 
that  an  Irish  prince,  in  that  early- 
age,  would  encumber  himself,  dur¬ 
ing  his  military  labours,  with  a  chest 
of  books,  written  in  a  language  to 
which,  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
he  was  ari  entire  stranger. 

“  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  from  a  writer,  who  has  fre¬ 
quently  substituted  fable  for  history, 
credit  is. sometimes  withheld,  even 
when  he  may  have  a  just  claim  to 
it.  This  may  have  been  the  fate  of 
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Boece,  in  the  instance  before  ns. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he 
does  not,  as  Pennant  says,  assert 
that  these  books  were  brought  from 
Rome  by  Fergus.  He  only  gives  it 
as  a  tradition,  or  report 3  Fcrunt , 
&c.  Besides,  there  is  a  considerable 
appearance  of  integrity  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  transmission  and  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  works.  He  claims 
no  merit  in  the  discovery.  All  the 
.honour  that  he  claims  is  the  partial 
execution  of  a  plan  previously  form¬ 
ed  by  a  person  warmly  attached  to 
the  interests  of  literature,  who  had 
come  to  this  country  as  papal  legate, 
not  a  century  before  the  time  that 
Boece  wrote.  If  a  foreigner,  hold¬ 
ing  such  a  distinguished  place,  en¬ 
tertained  the  design  of  making  a 
•visit  to  Iona,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  inspecting  the  library  there, 
it  must  have  been  well  known,  and 
highly  gratifying  to  our  countrymen. 
Nor  could  the  memory  of  this  de¬ 
sign  have  perished,  in  so  short  a 
time,  among  those  who  had  any  re¬ 
gard  to  learning 3  especially  as  it 
was  frustrated  by  a  calamitous  event 
that  so  deeply  interested  every  friend 
to  his  country.  Even  Boece,  there¬ 
fore,  would  not  have  ventured  such 
an  assertion,  had  he  not  been  as¬ 
sured  of  the  fact. 

**  He  also  says,  that  it  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  celebrity  of 
these  books,  preserved  in  Iona,  that 
he  was  so  anxious  to  examine  “  what 
they  were,  and  what  they  treated 
of."  He  assumes  nothing  to  him¬ 
self  in  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  tlieir  transmission.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  owns  that  the  religious  of 
Iona  did  not  comply  with  his  re¬ 
quest,  till. after  the  third  applica¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  chiefly  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Campbell,  his  majesty’s  treasurer. 
Boece  published  his  history  while 
Campbell  was  alive ;  and  can  it  be 


supposed,  that  he  would  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  man  of  his  respectability  as 
a  witness  to  a  gross  falsehood,  liable 
also  to  contradiction  from  all  the 
monks  at  Iona  ?  His  history  was 
published,  indeed,  little  more  than 
a  year  after  the  time  assigned  as  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  these  books. 
He  had  even  exposed  himself  to  re¬ 
crimination  from  these  monks,  if 
there  was  any  ground  for  it  3  as  he 
ascribes  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
manuscripts,  rather  to  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  their  guardians,  than  to  the 
waste  of  time.  A  reflection  of  this 
kind  might  well  be  supposed  to  ex¬ 
cite  I  esprit  du  corps . 

“  Having  mentioned  the  lost  books 
of  Livy  as  the  great  desideratum ,  had 
the  story  been  entirely  a  fabrication, 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him 
to  have  said,  that  the  fragments 
which  he  examined  indicated  the 
style  of  this  author,  as  to  have 
ascribed  them  to  Sallust ;  and  more 
natural,  as  giving  greater,  import¬ 
ance  to  his  pretended  investigation. 

“  It  also  deserves  observation,  that 
Boece  speaks  of  these  manuscripts 
as  inspected,  while  in  his  custody, 
by  a  variety  of  learned  men  3  and 
candidly  confesses,  that  it  could  not 
be  detei mined,  whether  they  hacf 
been  written  in  Scotland,  or  brought 
from  abroad,  being  written  after  the 
Roman  mode,  as  they  treated  of  Ro¬ 
man  affairs.  “  This  only,"  he  says, 
“  appeared  to  the  judgment  of  all 
who  saw  them,  that  they  savoured 
more  of  the  style  of  Sallust  than  of 
Livy.”  Had  he  never  received  these 
manuscripts,  or  had  he  shewed  them 
to  none  of  his  literary  friends,  would 
he  ever  have  hazarded  such  a  deJ 
data  lion  ? 

‘‘It  may  be  added,  that,  white 
the  learned  Usher  scouts  the  idea  of 
their  being  bi ought  from  Rome  by 
Fergus,  he  admits  the  narrative  of 
Boece,  as  far  as  it  regards  these  frag¬ 
ments. 


menls.  Gibbon  also,  a  writer  abun¬ 
dantly  fastidious  as  to  evidence,  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Iona 
was  .  distinguished  -—by  a  classic 
library,  ybiich  afforded  some  hopes 
of  an  .entire  Livy.” 

“  There  pan  be  no  doubt,”  it  has 
been  said  of  late,  but  the  rpany 
learned  nun  that  flourished  at  I. 
had  the  claries  among  them,  and 
all  the  books  on  divinity  and  sciences 
these  ages  could  afford.  It  can  be 
as  jittle  .doubted,  that,  like  other  so¬ 
cieties.  of  learned  men,  they  com¬ 
mitted  their  own  works  to  writing, 
as  well  as  the  transactions  of  their 
countrymen.”  With  respect  to  clas¬ 
sical  works,  however,  it  must  be  re¬ 
gret  ted,  "that  we  have  no  better  proof 
than  conjecture,  besides  what  may 
hu  supposed  to  arise  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Boece.  I  am  rather  in¬ 
clined  tp think,  that  their  collection 
of  theological  works  Was.  never  very 
ej&tepsLve  j  because,  in  early  ages  at 
least,  the  religious  of  this  seminary 
were',  cliie'fly  devoted  to  the  reading 
and,  transcribing  of  the  scriptures, 
and  of  sacred  hymns.  Coin  mb  a 

spent  much  of  his  time  in  writing. 
He  'employed  his  disciples  in  the 
same  mah'nerj  and  was  at  pains  that 
they  should'  transcribe  with  the 
greatest' accuracy .  Dr.  Smith,  speak- 
ipg  of . his  successors,  says,  u  How 
well  they  studied  the  languages,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  excellent  Latin  of 
Cumin,  and  of  Adomnan,  who  dis¬ 
covers  also  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  wrote  a  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Holy  Land'”  dins  work 
Be  dp  not  only  ascribes  to  Adomnan, 
but  highly  commends.  “  ri lie  same 
person,”  he  says,  “  wrote  a  book 
concerning  the  holy  places,  most 
yseful  to  many  readers.  He  received 
Iris  information  from AiTtitbphus,  a 
French  bishop,  who  had  gone  to 
Jerusalem  to  visit-  the  holy  places  5 
and  who,  having  surveyed' all  the 
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Land  of  Promise,  travelled  to  Da¬ 
mascus,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
and  many  islands,  and  returning 
home  by  sea,  was,  by  a  violent  storm, 
brought  to  the  western  coast  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  Aft£r  many  accidents,  coming 
to  Adomnan,  the  servant  of  -Christ 
above  mentioned,  as  he  appeared  to 
be  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  holy  places, 
he  was  most  readily  received,  and 
attentively  listened  to  by  him  ;  so 
that  what  things  soever  he  had  seen 
in  these  places  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance,  he  forthwith  committed  to 
writing.  Thus  he  composed  a  work 
very  useful,  and  especially  to  those, 
who,  being  far  removed  from  these 
places,  where  the  patriarchs  and 
apostles- dwelt,  know  nothing  more 
of  them  than  what  they  leant  by 
reading.”  Bede  then  proceeds  to 
give  some  ex' tracts  from  this  work, 
which  occupy  two  eh  piers.-  The 
work  itself  is  extant  in  Mabilloffs 
Coi  lections. 

‘‘•  Many  works,  both  in  Latin  and 
in  Irish,  are  said  to  have. been  written 
by  Columba  himself ;  and  among 
these,  the  life  of  the  patron  saint,  of 
Ireland.  The  life  of  Coiumba,  we 
are  told,  was  written,  in  Irish  metre, 
by  his  cousin,  disciple,  and  succes¬ 
sor,  Bakhen,  who  was  also  canon¬ 
ized.  To  At  bot  Cumin  several  writ¬ 
ings  are  ascribed,  beside  the' life  of 
Columb'i,  published  by  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton,  and  referred  to  above,  which 
was  undoubtedly  his  work.  Of 
th  ese,  the  writings  of  Adorn  an , 
and  of  other  abbots  who  succe  ded 
him,  there  b  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  copies  would  be  caref  dig 
preserved  in  the  monastery.. :  Men, 
who  were  so  much, devoted  to  writ¬ 
ing;  would  strain  every  nerve  to  in¬ 
crease  the  n  umbel  of  their  books. 

“  Whf  t  then,”  may  it  be  inquired, 
“  has  became  of  tins  library  ?  How 
can  It  be- accounted  for,  that  it -should 
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entirely  disappear  This  has  been 
primarily  ascribed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Danes.  These  were  frequent  and 
fatal.  The  mona  tery  of  Iona  was 
burnt  by  them,  A.  797  ;  a  second 
time,  801  ;  and  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  year  1069.  A.  805,  the 
family  of  Iona,  to  the  number  of 
sixty-eight,  was  destroyed  by  the 
pirates  of  that  nation ;  and  in  985, 
they  rilled  the  me  nastery,  and  killed 
the  abbot,  with  fifteen  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples.  “  If  the  barbarians,”  it  has 
been  said,  “  had  the  library  in  their 
power,  no  doubt  they  would  destroy 
it.”  According  to  the  information 
of  Pennant,  it  would  appear,  that, 
perhaps,whilethe  Norwegian  princes 
were  , sovereigns  of  the  isles,  they 
judged  it  propei  to  carry  some  of 
the  more  valuable  MSS.  to  a  place 
of  security  in  their  own  country. 
“  I  am  ip  forme*  1,”  he  says,  “  that 
numbers  of  the  records  of  the  He¬ 
brides  were  preserved  at  Drontheim, 
till  they  were  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  wh  ch  happened  in  that  city, 
either  in  the  last  or  present  cen¬ 
tury.”  This,  however,  might  take 
place  after  the  cession  of  the  He¬ 
brides  j  for,  by  the  treaty  made  on 
tins  occasion,  “  the  patronage  of  the 
bishopric  of  Sod  or  was  reserved  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim  in 
Norway.  ’ 

“  The  learned  Torffaeus  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  well  informed, 
with  respect  to  the  depredations 
made  by  his  countrymen  in  the 
island  of  Iona,  as  might  have  Been 
expected.  He  says,  that  in  the  year 
1210,  a  squadron  of  piratical  ships, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  under 
Birkibien  and  Bagli,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  intestine  divisions  of  the 
princes  of  the  Hebudae,  committed 
many  depredations  in  this  quarter, 
and  plundered  the  Holy  Island ,  or 
that  of  St.  Colutnba,  which,  till  that 
time,  had  neve  been  subjected  to 


any  injury  from  the  Norwegians,  as 
being  protected  by  its  sanctity.  He- 
asserts  this,  as  attested  by  all  their 
annals.  The  facts  formerly  quoted, 
however,  rest  on  the  combined  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  and 
of  the  Irish  martyrologists. 

<f  Bishop  Nicolson,  speaking  of 
the  library  at  Icolmkill,  says,  “  Our 
King  Edward  the  First,  having 
claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Scot¬ 
land,  made  a  most  miserable  ha- 
vock  of  the  histories  and  laws  of 
that  kingdom;  hoping,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  nothing  should  be  found 
in  all  tlvat  country,  but  what  car¬ 
ried  an  English  name  and  face.” 

“  The  second  great  loss  of  the 
Scotch  records,”  according  to  his 
mode  of  enumeration,  “  happened 
upon  the  mighty  turn  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  ;  when  the  monks,  fly¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  carried  with  them  the 
register-books,  and  other  ancient 
treasure  of  their  respective  mona¬ 
steries.”  At  the  Reformation,” 
says  another  writer,  “  the  MSS.  of 
I.  were  in  part  carried  to  the  Scotch 
colleges  of  Doway,  or  to  Rome,  at 
least  the  chartularies,  and  such  as 
were  esteemed  most  valuable  by  the 
monks.”  The  college  of  Ratisbori 
has  also  been  mentioned,  as  pos¬ 
sessing  part  of  this  spoil.  But,  from 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
from  such  of  our  countrymen  as 
have  resided,  or  been  trained  up,  in 
the  Scotch  colleges  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  it  would  appear,  that  there 
has  been  far  less  ground  for  this  as¬ 
sertion  than  has  been  generally  ima¬ 
gined.  If  an  accurate  search  were 
made,  by  such  travellers  as  really 
possessed  a  literary  character,  and 
took  an  interest  in  the  ancient  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country,  more  perhaps 
might  be  discovered  among  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  Vatican,  than  any  where 
else. 

“  The  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  re- 
•  .  «  formers 
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formers  has  also,  with  too  much 
reason,  been  viewed  as  a  principal 
cause  of  t lie  destruction  of  this  li¬ 
brary.  “  The  register  and  records 
of  the  island,”  according  to  Pennant, 
“  all  written  on  parchment,  and  pro¬ 
bably  other  more  antique  and  valu¬ 
able  remains,  were  all  destroyed  by 
that  worse  than  Gothic  synod,  which 
at  the  Reformation  declared  war 
against  all  science.”  He  might  per¬ 
haps  allude  to  the  3ct  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  estates,  A.  1501,  “  passed 
at  desire  of  the  church,  for  de¬ 
molishing  all  the  abbeys  of  monks 
and  friars,  and  for  suppressing  what- 
somever  monuments  of  idolatrie 
were  remaining  in  the  realm,  the 
execution  whereof  in  the  west  parts 
was  committed  to  the  Earls  Arrane, 
Argile,  and  Glencarne.”  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  appointment,  “  en¬ 
sued  a  pitiful  vastation  of  churches 
and  church-buildings  throughout  all 
the  parts  of  the  realm  ]  for  every 
man  made  bold  to  put  to  his  hand 
(the  meaner  sort  imitating  the  great¬ 
er,  and  those  who  were  in  autho¬ 
rity).  They  rifled  all  churches  in¬ 
differently,  making  spoil  of  every 
thing  they  found.  The  very  sepul¬ 
chres  of  the  dead  were  not  spared, 
but  digged,  ript  up,  and  sacrile¬ 
giously  violated.  Ribliothecks  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  volumes  of  the  fathers, 
councells,  and  other  books  of  hu¬ 
mane  learning,  with  the  registers  of 
the  church,  cast  into  the.  streets, 
afterwards  gathered  in  heaps,  and 
consumed  with  lire.”  Could  we 
give  full  credit  to  this  account,  who 
could ;read  it  without  regretting,  that 
men,  whose  inUntions  were  good, 
should  act  with  as  little  discrimina¬ 
tion,  as  it  they  had  reckoned  learn¬ 
ing  inimical  to  religion,  or  proposed, 
as  their  pattern,  the  sentence  of  the 
Saracen  caliph  with  respect  to  the 
inestimable  library  of  Alexandria! 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
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any  of  the  nobility  or  ministry  Would 
give  their  sanction  to  the  destruction 
of  libraries.  What  happened  in  this 
way  must  be  attributed  to  the  un¬ 
bridled  licentiousness  of  the  ignorant 
rabble,  when  once  let  loose.  Spots- 
wood  himself  views  it  in  this  light } 
for  he  subjoins,  “  But  popular  fury, 
once  armed,  maketh  no  difference ; 
nor  doth  it  any  thing  with  advice 
and  judgment.” 

“  With  respect  to  the  library  of 
Iona,  “  it  is  said,  that  some  of  the 
MSS.  were  carried  to  Inverary,  and 
that  a  Duke  of  Montague  found  some 
of  them  in  the  shops  there,  used  as 
snuff  paper.”  This  traditionary  ac¬ 
count  most  probably  respects  the 
time  referred  to  in  the  sentence  im¬ 
mediately  subjoined  :  “  If  any  of 
them  were  in  the  library  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Argyll,  the  persecution  that 
family  underwent,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  IF.  accounts  for  none  being 
there  now.”  What  is  here  said  re¬ 
ceives  considerable  support  from  a 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Sache- 
verell,  in  relation  to  a  book  which 
had  certainly  been  brought  from 
Iona.  “  The  dean  of  the  isles,  Mr. 
John  Frazer,  an  honest  episcopal 
minister,  fold  me,  his  father,  who 
had  been  dean  of  the  isles,  left  him 
a  book  with  above  300  inscriptions,” 
taken  from  the  monuments  of  Iona, 
“  which  he.  had  lent  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Argile,  a  man  of  incomparable 
sence,  and  great  curidsify ;  and 
doubts  they  are  alllost  by  that  great 
man’s  afflictions.” 

“  With  respect  to  our  ancient  re¬ 
gisters  in  general,  Bishop  Nicolson 
says,  “  The  third,  and  killing,  blow 
was  given  them  by  Oliver  CrbmweJ, 
who  brought  most  of  the  poof  re¬ 
mains  that  u'ere  left  into  England 
and  they  likewise  were  mostly  lost 
in  their  return  by  sea.”  It  Is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  he  alludes  to  those  of  the' 
monastery  of  Iona,  in  common  with 
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others.  Whether  Cromwell  actually 
sent  to  Iona,  with  an  intention  to 
catry  off  any  gleanings  that  might 
be  found  there  in  his  time,  we  can 
not  determine.  But  it  will  after¬ 
wards  appear,  that  his  usurpation 
has  been  viewed  as  at  least  the  ac¬ 
cidental  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  precious 
remains. 

“  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Danes,  or  to  the 
indifference  of  the  Culdees  of  Iona 
to  the  works  of  the  fathers,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  j  but'the  fact 
seems  well  authenticated,  that,  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  only  book  of 
this  description,  which  they  had, 
was  ore  of  the  writings  of  Chrysos¬ 
tom.  The  anonymous  author  of  the 
life  of  this  father  gives  the  following 
account.  f£  Certain  clergymen,  who, 
from  among  those  who  inhabit  the 
extremities  of  the  world,  coming, 
upon  the  account  of  some  ecclesi¬ 
astical  traditions,  but  particularly 
the  observation  and  exact  calcula¬ 
tion  of  Easter,  to  the  royal  city  [of 
Constantinople]  did  wait  upon  the 
patriarch  who  at  that  time  resided 
therein.  This  was  Methodius,  a  man 
famous  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  } 
by  whom  being  questioned  from 
what  place,  and  on  what  occa¬ 
sion,  they  had  travelled  thither? 
they  answered,  that  they  came 
from  the  Schools  of  the  Ocean ; 
and  withal  they  clearly  explained 
to  him  the  occasion  of  coming  from 
their  own  country.  He  demanding, 
by  wilat  traditions  of  the  fathers  or 
doctois  they  governed  themselves? 
they  said,  that  they  had  one  only 
book  of  the  father  Chrysostom,  from 
whence  they  happened  clearly  to 
learn  the  faith,  and  the  exact  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  commands,  affirm¬ 
ing,  that  they  daily  reaped  great 
advantage  by  this  niece,  which  was 
very  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  all. 


being  banded  about  from  one  to  an¬ 
other,  and  diligently  transcribed  j 
insomuch  that  there  was  no  city,  as 
they  said,  nor  any  of  their  clans,  on 
territories,  that  remained  void  of  so 
great  and  important  a  benefit.” 

“  A  few  books  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  by  different  writers,  within 
the  last  century,  or  a  little  further 
back,  some  of  which  may  have  once 
formed  part  of  the  library  at  Iona. 

“  In  the  account  of  the  island  of 
Mull,  which  is  separated  from  Jona. 
only  by  a  narrow  sound,  it  is  said, 
“  Since  the  Reformation,  the  parish 
has  produced  none  eminent  forlearn- 
ing,  it  we  except  the  Beatons  of  Pen- 
nicross,  who  were  doctors.of  physic. 
The  family  is  now  extinct}  but  they 
are  still  spoken  of  in  the  country 
with  admiration  for  their  skill  in 
physic.  It  is  said,  that  one  of  them, 
was  sent  for  to  attend  one  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland.  They  lnd  a  large 
folio  MS.  in  Gaelic,  treating  of  phy¬ 
sic,  which  was  left  with  a  woman,, 
the  heiress  of  the  Beatons,  and  seen 
by  some  now  living ;  but  what  be¬ 
came  of  it,  the  incumbent,  after  all 
his  inquiries,  could  not  find.  It  is 
perhaps  lost,  as  the  heirs  of  this  wo¬ 
man  are  quite  illiterate.” 

“  In  this  monaste  ry  particular  at¬ 
tention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  science  of  medicine.  “  The  Olla  i 
1/each  and  Olla  Muileach says  Dr.  4 
Smith,  “  the  ancient  and  famous- 
line  of  physicians  in  Hay  and  in  Mull, 
must  no  doubt  have  derived  their 
first  knowledge  from  this  seminary. 

I  had  from  Major  Maclachlan,  in 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Luing,  a 
MS.  in  the  Irish  character  and  lan¬ 
guage,  on  the  subject  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  which  appeared,  from 
being  compared  with  Astle’s  speci¬ 
mens,  to  have  been  of  a  most  re-  ■ 
mote  antiquity  ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
it  was  written  by  some  of  the  learned 
men  in  Iona.” 
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c<  Of  what  has  been  written  at 
Iona,”  says  Mr.  M'Nicol,  “  I  have 
heard,  in  particular,  of  a  translation 
of  St.  Augustine  De  Civitate  Dei , 
and  a  Treatise  in  Physic,  which  is 
very  old..  The  former  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Archibald 
Lambic,  minister  of  Kilmartine,  in 
Argyleshire,  and  the  latter  was  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Advocates’  library  at 
Edinburgh,  where,  no  doubt,  it  is 
still  to  be  seen.” 

“  Many  copies  of  the  Life  of  Co¬ 
lo  mb  a  seem  to  have  been  dispersed 
through  the  islands,  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  tongue.  f*'  The  Life  of  Co- 
lumbttJ,*’  Martin  says,  “  written  in 
tlie  Irish  character,  is  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of 'John  Mack- Kiel,  in  the  isle 
of  Barray;  another  copy  of  it  is  kept 
by  Mack-Donald  of  Benbecula.” 

“  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Lloyd,” 
says  Dr.  Macpherson,  that  there  is 
still  in  the  Bodleian  library,  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  an  Irish  manuscript,  entituled, 
The  Works  of  Columlcille,  in  verse, 
containing  some  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  life,  together  with  his  prophe¬ 
cies  and  exhortations  to  princes. 

“  The  same  industrious  writer 
observes,  that  there  is  in  the. libi  ary 
of  Trinity  College,  at  Dublin,  some 
other  most  curious  and  wonderfully 
ancient  manuscript,  containing  the 
four  gospels,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters.  The  manuscript  is  called 
The  Booh  of  Columb-cille ,  and 
thought  to  have  been  written  by 
Colnmba’s  own  hand.  Flcnin,  King 
of  Ireland,  ordered  a  very  costly 
cover  to  be  given  this  book.  On 
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a  silver  cross,  which  makes  a  part 
of  that  cover,  is  still  to  be  seen  an 
Irish  inscription,  of  which  the  li¬ 
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teral  meaning  is,  '  The  prayer  and 
blessing  of  Columb-cille  to  Flarm, 
the  son  of  Mails hea*.  hnail,  King  of 
Ireland,  who  made  this  cover;’  and, 
should  the  manuscript  be  of  no 
greater  antiquity  than  the  reign  of 
that  prince,  it  must  be  above  nine 
hundred  years  old,  “  This  story, 
however,”  Dr.  Macpherson  adds, 
<f  carries  with  it  a  great  degree  of 
improbability ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  this  Book  of  Cohn  mb- 
cille  arose  from  the  pious  fraud  of  a 
much  later  age.” 

1  shall  conclude  this  meagre  ac- 
count  of  a  library  once  so  famous, 
with  the  latest  notices  which  I  have 
met  with  on  the  subject.  They  oc¬ 
cur  in  a  posthumous  work  of  the 
late  learned  Dr.  Walker  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  **  All  that  I 
could  learn  of  its  fate,”  he  says, 
“  was,  that  the  reformers  came  so 
suddenly  upon  Icolumbkill,  that  the 
inhabitants  had  time  to  carry  little 
or  nothing  away.  Some  of  the  books 
and  papers,  however,  were  conveyed 
to  the  castle  of  Calrnburg,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  chief  of  the  Macleans, 
and  then  judged  impregnable  Here 
they  remained  till  a  siege,  ill  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  when  they  were 
mostly  destroyed  by  fire.  Some  of 
them,  however,  still  escaped,  of 
which  I  got  notice  of  one  manu¬ 
script,  and  saw  an  eld  gentleman 
in  whose  hands  it  had  been  for  some 
time;  but  found,  afer  hunting  it 
through  three  or  four  islands,  that 
the  last  leaves  of  it,  as  it  was  unhap¬ 
pily  vellum,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice 
for  measures  to  a  tailor.  It  was  a 
La;  in  translation  of  an  Arabian  work 
on  physic.” 
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^ I  rom  Mrs.  Grant's  Essays  on  the  Superstitions  op  the 

Highlanders.] 


Having  now  endeavoured 

id*  illustrate,  by  these  de¬ 
tails,  the  position  which  I  had  laid 
down,  that  poetry,  social  intimacy, 
and  social  ■  pursuits,  with  ‘  generous 
shame,’  or  th,e  honourable  sensibility 
to  reproach  and  disgrace,  had  a  great 
share  in  softening  the  manners,  and 
preserving  the  morals  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  and  continuous  race  who  form 
the  subject  of  these  discussions, — I 
shall  now  return  once  more  to  the 
primary  object  of  these  essays,  which 
was,  the  history  of  highland  super¬ 
stitions,  traced  as  far  as  possible  up 
to  its  first-  causes ;  and,  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  its  obscurity, through 
its  past  and  remaining  effects. 

”  When  I  venture  to  insinuate, 
that  superstition  such  as  theirs,  in 
the  twilight  of  knowledge,  and  in 
the  almost  total  absence  of  coercive 
power  and  legal  restriction,  was  a 
benefit  rather  than  a  disadvantage, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  exciting  astonish¬ 
ment  and  displeasure  :  many,  and 
those  very  well-intentioned,  will  be 
ready  to  adopt  the  words  of  my 
motto — 

‘  And  do  they  only  stand  by  ignorance  ? 

Is  that  their  happy  state ? 

The  proof  ot  their  obedience  and  their 
Jove?’  Milton. 

» 

u  This  plausible  objection,  and 
reflection  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  Author  of  our  existence  deals 
with  his  creatures,  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  enemy  of  mankind; 
and  what  he  says  of  our  first  parents 


applies  as  closely  to  those  to  whom 
light  is  but  partially  revealed,  and 
who  can  only  give  proof  of  their 
obedience  and  their  faith  by  walking 
humbly  in  the  path  allotted  to  them', 
under  a  perpetual  consciousness  of 
the  felt  presence  of  the  Divinity ; 

“  He,  from  whom  the  wide  ef¬ 
fulgence  of  light,  enjoyed  bv  all 
amongus  who  do  not  wilfully  exclude 
it,  is  in  a  great  measure  withheld, 
has  little  comparatively  to  account 
for.  If  his  mind  is  piously  turned  — 
if  the  leading  outlines  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  revealed  in  the  word  of  life 


have  been  distinctly  traced  upon  it, 
— devout,  though  unregulated  feel¬ 
ing,  will  prompt  him ,  “in  the  visions 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  fall- 
eth  upon  men,’  to  attribute  the 
glimpses  of  felicity,  or  visions  of 
terror  that  visit  his  slumbers,  to 
some  operation  of  the  all  controlling 
power  which  he  awfully  acknow¬ 
ledges  in  every  good  thatis  bestowed, 
and  in  every  evil  thatis  permitted — 
whose  breath  he  feels  propitious  in 
the  genial  gale,  and  whose  voice  be 
hears  terrific  in  the  passing  thun¬ 
der. 


In  this  progressive  state,  when 
knowledge  begins  to  dawn  upon  the 
awakening  mind,  the  cherished  il¬ 
lusions  that  threw  a  glow-worm 
light  across  the  gloom  of  ignorance 
are  not  soon  or  willingly  relinquish¬ 
ed  :  when  the  clouds  begin  to  open, 
and  the  prospect  of  that  futurity  for 
which  the  son)  feels  an  instinciive 
longing,  to  clear  up,  still  the  heart 
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vibrates  to  the  wonted  tones,  still 
hears  the  mystic  sounds,  and  sees 
the  misty  forms,  that  first  inspired 
the  holy  horror  that  shudders  on 
the  confines  of  the  world  unseen. 

“  AJ1  the  native  sensibilities  of 
the  heart  keenly  alive,  without  a 
forming  hand  to  give  them  the  pro¬ 
per  direction,  answer  to  the  unde¬ 
fined  breathings  that  thus  call  forth 
its  impulses,  as  the  iEolian  harp 
does  to  the  passing  breeze.  From 
such  slight  and  varying  touches,  no 
regular  harmony  can  result ;  yet 
who  but  feels  their  thrilling  influ¬ 
ence? 

To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure.* 
To  well-intentioned  ignorance,  the 
humble  trusr,  that  voices  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  warn,  and  visions  to  chear 
them  in  the  hour  of  approaching 
calamity,  can  scarce  be  supposed 
more  than  a  pardonable  presump¬ 
tion,  if  we  reason  from  analogy. 

'“Now  the  times  of  this  ignorance 
God  winked 'at.’  He,  whose  tender 
mercies  are  above  all  his  other 
works,  may  be  presumed  to  cast  an 
eye  of  compassion  on  creatures  dis¬ 
posed  to  feel  after  him,  if  haply  they 
may  find  him ;  though,  like  the 
prophet  Elijah,  they  should  listen 
for  him  in  the  mighty  wind,  and 
look  for  him  in  the  earthquake,  and 
in  the  fire,  before  the  '  small  still 
voice’  is  heard,  which  speaks  peace 
to  their  hearts. 

''  Instead  of  regarding  with  il¬ 
liberal  and  unchristian  disdain  those 
who  were  ever  vigilant,  with  prayer 
and  ejaculation,  after  their  own 
manner,  to  repel  evil  spirits,  and 
constantly  trembled  lest  by  pie- 
surnption  they  should  offend  Omni¬ 
potence,  it  becomes  us  to  think 
who  it  was  who  said,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  revelation  of  his  will,  '  He 
that  is  not  against  us,  is  for  us.’ 

“  The  cords  of  love  by  which  un¬ 
enlightened  souls  are  drawn  to, wards 


the  Father  of  their  spirits  are  to  us 
'invisible,  or  dimly  seen;’  but  of 
their  existence  and  operation  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt.  Much  is 
granted  to  us  that  was  withheld  from 
those  who  were  but  in  the  noviciate 
of  instruction  :  and  how  can  we  be 
certain  that  the  fatherly  compassion 
that  watches  over  all,  did  not  in¬ 
dulge  them  with  some  privileges 
withheld  from  us? 

"  When  the  day-star  arose  with 
healing  in  his  wings,  the  lights  of 
prophecy  were  all  extinguished 
among  the  chosen  people ;  and  even 
among  worshipped  idols, 

‘  The  oracles  were  dumb, 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Ran  through  the  arched  roof,  with  words 
deceiving.’ 

"  We  have  no  encouragement  to 
attempt  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is 
written  :  nor  have  we  any  warrant 
to  set  limits  to  that  wonder-working 
power  which  confounds  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise,  by  using  the  most  un¬ 
likely  means  to  bring  about  the  ends 
he  has  appointed,  and  fulfil  his  gra¬ 
cious  purposes.  . 

“  But  without  undervaluing  any 
of  the  high  privileges  we  enjoy,  or 
the  numberless  discoveries  by  which, 
life  has  been  enriched  and  adorned  ; 
our  comforts  multiplied;  pur  taste 
at  once  refined  and  gratified,  and 
our  views  extended  ;  we  may  revere 
the  equal  dealing  of  that  bounteous 
hand,  that  allots  to  every  state  pe¬ 
culiar  privileges  and  enjoyments 
adapted; to  it 

“  We  are  not  entitled  by  all  our 
varied  acquisitions  to  despise  that 
state  in  which  the  finest  emotions  of 
the  heart,  and  the  most  vigorous 
and  yivid  paintings  of  the  fancy  were 
felt  and  understood,  and  where  ge¬ 
nerous  sentiments,  and  regulated  af¬ 
fections  so  improved  tiie  moral  sense, 
that  shame  was  punishment,  and 
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praise  reward.  Their  gratifications, 
like  their  knowledge,  lay  within  nar¬ 
rower  bounds  ;  but  from  their  sel¬ 
dom  occurrence  had  a  more  poignant 
relish.  Their  dangers,  their  strata¬ 
gems,  precautions,  and  exigencies, 
while  they  exercised  invention,  and 
sharpened  sagacity,  prevenred  the 
monotony  of  life,  which  is  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  high  civilization,  that  disease 
for  which  so  many  vain  fantastic 
remedies  are  sought,  while  change 
of  place,  the  grand  remedy,  proves 
often  only  change  of  pain. 

“  The  very  terror  of  visionary 
forms,  and  unearthly  voices,  had  to- 
them  something  soothing  and  ele¬ 
vating.  It  spoke  to  them  audibly 
of  an  hereafter  j  and  while  it  kept 
alive  their  sorrow  for  the  departed, 
kept  also  awake  those  attachments, 
Which  meliorate  and  dignify  the 
character  capable  of  forming  them. 

“  Their  devotional  feelings  were 
so  habitually  blended  with  these- 
airy  imaginations,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  prompted  by  them,  that  on 
all  occasions  faith  appeared  to  them 
the  great  anchor  of  the  soul,  because 
it  was  only  in  their  opinion,  the 
most  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
Divine  protection,  that  could  evade 
the  power  of  permitted  agents  of 
evil,  or  support  their  souls  under 
the  secret  horrors  which  the  dread 
of  their  visitations  produced. 

.  “  ‘  To  the  upright,  light  shall  arise 
in  darkness  $’  and  to  the  sincere  and 
well-intentioned,  light  is  shewn  in  a 
manner  of  which  we  can  have  no 
comprehension  ;  in  various  instances 
of  which  we  can  only  judge  by  the 
effects.  •  t  is  a  soothing  refit  ction, 
considering  how  very  few  eujo'  all 
the  invaluable  adva.  tages  of  high 
mental  cullun-,  and  deep  and  clear 
views  on  objects  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  human  being,  that  others 
less  favoured,  are  not  forsaken  of 
mercy,  nor  entirely  wretched. 


“  It  must  be  very  pleasing  to  a 
benevolent,  and  very  satisfactory  to 
a  pious  mind,  to. find,  that  the  on¬ 
ward  path  that  leads  to  mental  im¬ 
provement  and  high  civilization,  is 
not  entmely  dark  and  cheerless. 

“  We  regard  with  pleasure  the 
sports  of  infancy,  because  they  be¬ 
long  to  that  interesting  age.  We 
know  that  the  house  built  of  twigs 
and  sticks  at  the  side  of  the  brook, 
wid  not  afford  warmth  or  shelter; 
and  we  should  despise  the  grown 
person  who  should  so  employ  him-' 
self.  Yet  the  very  operation  which 
in  an  adult,  would  seem  a  proof  of 
hopeless  imbecility,  we  should  con¬ 
sider  as  an  indication  of  ingenious 
activity  in  a  child. 

“  As  I  observed  before,  all  na¬ 
tions  have  their  childhood  ;  and  till 
they  arrive  at  the  stage  of  ado¬ 
lescence,  that  blended  effort  of  the 
affections  and  the  imagination,  which 
pursues  the  shades  ot  the  departed ; 
or  like  a  prisoned  bird,  beats  with 
restless  impatience  the  boundaries 
that  confine  it,  and  struggles  with. 

7  O  O 

instinctive  ardour  for  liberty  to  range 
the  wilds  of  space ;  that  blind  eager¬ 
ness  to  know  more  of  the  future  and 
invisible,  which  surrenders  up  the 
powerful  and  ardent  mind,  to  so 
many  weak  illusions  in  the  state 
under  consideration — is  no  more  the 
subject  of  contemptuous  ridicule, 
than  these  imitative  sports  of  our 
children,  from  which  we  draw  a 
pleasing  presage  of  their  future  ca¬ 
pacity.  They  have  not  strength  or 
intelligence  to  work,  yet  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  them  in  a  torpid  and 
inactive  state.  We  think  the  benefit’ 
they  derive  from  mental  and  corpo¬ 
real  exercise,  a  full  compensation 
for  some  of  those  errors  in  opinion, 
and  some  of  those  mischances  in  ac¬ 
tion  which  may  be  easily  repaired, 
and  produce  no  lasting  effects ; 
though  parental  affection  renders  it 
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necessary  for  ns  in  oases  of  obstinate 
continuance  in  error)  or  determined 
disobedience  to  a  known  command , 
to  inflict  correction  where  it  may  be 
required. 

(t  In  the  progressive  state  to  which 
I  allude,  imagination  becomes  in 
many  instances  the  predominant 
faculty.  This,  while  it  must  needs 
be  productive  of  many  delusions,  is 
a  spring  of  energy,  perhaps  required 
in  a  state,  where  profound  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  deep  disquisition  could  be 
of  little  use.  The  tree  must  blos¬ 
som  before  it  can  produce  fruit;  and 
an  abundance  of  blossom  is  a  happy 
prognostic  of  its  fertility. 

<(  The  sports  of  imagination  in 
this  stage  of  progression,  are  the  re¬ 
creations  of  the.  intellect,  that  exer¬ 
cise  its  powers  and  indicate  its  ap¬ 
proach  towards  maturity. 

“  One  of  the  most  pleasing  specu¬ 
lations  in  which  the  unhardened  and 
unsophisticated  minfd  can  indulge, 
is  that  ef  tracing  the  bountiful  and 
wise  disposition  of  things, by  which, 
in  every  state  where  intelligence  is 
excited,  and  moral  order  in  any 
measure  preserved,  there  is  a  degree 
of  happiness,  at  least  enjovment, 
commensurate  to  the  pen  ion  of 
knowledge  acquired,  or  of  mild  af¬ 
fections  cultivated.  This  is  as  equal 
to  the  filling  up  of  their  caoaciues 
for  enjoyment,  as  all  that  science  and 
refinement  can  afford  for  ours.  I 
speak  of  them  in  their  relative  state, 
compared  with  other  sentient  beings; 
further,  we  are  not  warranted  to  ex¬ 
plore. 

“  We  have  many  sources  not  of 
knowledge  only,  but  of  refined  en¬ 
joyment  open  to  ns,  that  are  with¬ 
held  not  only  from  many  other  na¬ 
tions,  but  from  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  individuals  among  our- 
selves.  Doubtless,  many  of  these 
individuals,  and  even  some  of  these 
nations  benefit  in  some  measure  by 


our  discoveries  and  attainments  ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  now,  when 
we  have  been  enab'  -  1  to  create  and 
supply  so  many  new  wants,  we 
should  be  very  miserable,  should 
these  tastes  and  appetites  continue, 
and  the  means  of  their  gratification 
be  withheld;  yer,  the  prevailing 
habit  of  considering  all  who  are  not 
arrived  at  a  high  state  of  culture;  as 
wretched  outcasts  from  the  Divine 
favour,  without  intelligence  or  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  will  not, 
upon  examination,  be  found  very 
wise,  or  very  pious, 

“  He  who  manages  a  War-horse 
with  grace  and  agility,  is  not  often 
found  to  lament  or  despise  his  for¬ 
mer  self,  at  the  period  when  he  be¬ 
strode  a  stick  with  equal  self-com¬ 
placency,  and  indeed  more  lively 
delight.  The  gallant  admiral,  who 
sways  the  subject  seas,  and  carries 
the  British  thunders  further  than 
imagination  once  dared  to  wander, 
still  loves,  when  reposing  beneath 
his  laurels,  to  recollect  the  little 
imitative  model  which  he  longed  to 
launch  in  his  father’s  pond,  and 
which  first  waked  in  his  mind  the 
phantom  of  naval  glory. 

“  Why  then  should  we  collec¬ 
tively  despiu1,  and  endeavour  to  de¬ 
grade,  what  individually  we  look 
back  upon  with  a  kind  of  tender 
complacence?  Thereason  is  obvious  : 
the  individual  feels  kindness  for  his 
former  self  and  has  a  distinct  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  delights  which  the 
unpractised  mind  finds  in  objects 
which  higher  intelligence  regards 
with  contempt  or  indifference. 

“  We  can  have  no  collective  re¬ 
collection— -we  see  with  illiberal  <3 is- * 
dain  the  deficiency  of  those  who  are 
far  short  of  us  in  the  progress  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  but  we  do  not,  cannot* 
feel  the  peculiar  enjoyments  of 
such  a  state — the  alleviations  and 
compensations  allotted  to  them,  any 
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more  than  we  can  feel  the  transport 
of  a  child  at  finding  a  bird’s  nest,  or 
springing,  for  the  first  time,  over  a 
brook  which  had  been  the  wonted 
boundary  of  his  excursions. 

“  Man  is  made  to  mourn  ;  but  he 
is  also  made  to  find  consolation  :  he 
is  made  to  suffer  5  but  he  is  also 
made  to  enjoy. 

"  To  every  stage,  and  to  e very- 
mode  of  existence,  something  is 
given  to  make  that  existence  tole¬ 
rable,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  de¬ 
sirable.  Apathy,  the  most  suitable 
allotment  for  his  condition,  is  given 
to  the  roaming  savage,  sunk  nearly 
to  brutality.  Those  more  advanced, 
find  delight  in  the  exertions  by 
which  they  procure  their  precarious 
subsistence,  as  well  as  in  the  inge¬ 
nious  devices  by  which  their  orna  * 
ments,  and  a  few  comforts,  are  sup¬ 
plied. 

That  the  chace,  in  which  so 
much  of  their  lives  are  passed,  af¬ 
fords  very  high  enjoyments  to  minds 
of  a  certain  cast,  is  obvious,  from 
the  gust  with  which  monarchs  and 
nobles,  who  do  not  require  to  kill 
that  they  may  eat,  and  to  whom 
every  source  of  refined  pleasure  is 
open,  return  to  this  primitive  amuse¬ 
ment. 


ff  To  those  who  are  become  a 
social  and  intelligent  people,  who 
have  sufficient  agriculture  to  fix 
them  to  a  home,  with  all  its  endear¬ 
ing  localities,  and  sufficient  range  of 
grazing  to  afford  them  much  of  the 
variety  and  leisure  which  belong  to 
the  pastoral  state ;  who  have  enough 
remaining  of  the  chase  to  preserve 
the  vigour,  dexterity,  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  sylvan  life ; — to  those 
who,  added  to  all  this,  feel  the  deep 
consciousness  of  immortality,  the 
horror  of  secret  guilt,  and  the  ex¬ 
cited  power  of  imagination,  derived 
from  primitive  superstition  —  the 
shadow  of  better  things  to  come  : — 
to  such  beings,  I  say,  life  was  not 
that  stagnant  pool,  that  melancholy 
blank,  which  the  pride  of  science  is 
apt  to  suppose  it.  The  dews  of 
heaven  fall  as  softly,  and  the  rising 
sun  shines  as  sweetly,  on  the  bud¬ 
ding  branches  of  intellect,  as  on  those 
bending  under  the  richest  fruits  of 
improvement.  The  last,  no  doubt, 
are  more  to  be  valued  ;  but  the  con¬ 
templation  of  these  is  not  less  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  grateful  and  intelligent 
soul,  willing  to  trace  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  divine  beneficence  through 
every  stage  of  progressive  exist¬ 
ence.” 
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*(  T  N  this  age  of  general  inquiry, 
every  kind  of  ignorance  is  es¬ 
teemed  dishonourable.  In  almost 
every  sort  of  knowledge  there  is  a 
competition  for  superiority.  Intel¬ 
lectual  attainments  are  never  to  be 


undervalued.  Learning  is  the  best 
human  thing.  Ail  knowledge  is  ex¬ 
cellent  as  far  it  goes,  and  as  long  as 
it  lasts.  But  how  short  is  the  period 
before  f  tongues  shall  cease  and 
knowledge  shall  vanish  away  !  ’ 

Shall 
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f(  Shall  we  then  esteem  it  dis¬ 
honourable  to  be  ignorant  in  any 
thing  which  relates  to  life  and  lite¬ 
rature,  to  taste  and  science,  and  not 
feel  ashamed  to  live  in  ignorance  of 
!  our  own  hearts  ! 

“  To  have  a  flourishing  estate  and 
a  mind  in  disorder;  to  keep  exact 
accounts  with  a  steward,  and  no 
reckoning  with  onr  Maker;  to  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  loss  or 
gain  in  our  business,  and  to  remain 
utterly  ignorant  wdrether  our  spiritual 
concerns  are  improving  or  declining; 
to  be  cautious  in  ascertaining  at  the 
end  of  every  year  how  much  we  have 
increased  or  diminished  our  fortune, 
and  to  be  careless  whether  we  have 
incurred  profit  or  loss  in  faith  and 
holiness,  is  making  a  wretched  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  comparative  value  of 
things.  To  bestow  onr  attention  on 
objects  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that 
our  learning  has  improved  our  judg¬ 
ment. 

That  deep  thinker  and  acute 
reasoner.  Dr.  Barrow,  has  remarked, 
that  ‘  it  is  a  peculiar  excellency  of 
human  nature,  and  which  distin¬ 
guishes  man  from  the  inferior  crea¬ 
tures  more  than  bare  reason  itself, 
that  he  can  reflect  upon  all  that  is 
done  within  him,  can  discern  the 
tendencies  of  his  soul,  and  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  own  purposes.’ 

“  This  distinguishing  faculty  of 
self-inspection  would  not  have  been 
conferred  on  man,  if  it  had  not  been 
intended  that  it  should  be  in  habitual 
operation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  before 
observed,  as  much  a  common  law  of 
prudence  to  look  well  to  our  spiritual 
as  to  our  worldly  possessions.  We 
have  appetites  to  control,  imagina¬ 
tions  to  restrain,  tempers  to  regu¬ 
late,  passions  to  subdue;  and  how 
can  this  internal  work  be  effected, 
flow  can  our  thoughts  be  kept 


within  due  bounds,  how  can  a 
proper  bias  be  given  to  the  affections, 
how  can  f  the  little  state,  of  man 
be  preserved  from  continual  insur¬ 
rection,  how  can  this  restraining 
power  be  maintained,  if  this  capacity 
of  discerning,  if  this  faculty  of  in¬ 
specting  be  not  kept  in  regular  exer¬ 
cise?  Without  constant  discipline, 
imagination  will  become  an  outlaw, 
conscience  an  attainted  rebel, 

f<  This  inward  eye,  this  power  of 
introversion  is  given  us  for  a  con¬ 
tinual  watch  upon  the  soul.  On  an 
unremitted  vigilance  over  its  interior 
motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  of  ac¬ 
tion,  those  prolific  principles  of  vice 
and  virtue,  will  depend  both  the 
formation  and  the  growth  of  our 
moral  and  religious  character.  A 
superficial  glance  is  not  enough  for 
a  thing  so  deep,  an  unsteady  view 
will  not  suffice  for  a  thing  so  wa¬ 
vering,  nor  a  casual  look  for  a  thing 
so  deceitful  as  the  human  heart.  A 
partial  inspection  on  any  one  side, 
will  not  be  enough  for  an  object 
which  must  be  observed  under  a  va¬ 
riety  of  aspects,  because  it  is  always 
shifting  its  position,  always  changing 
its  appearances. 

“  We  should  examine  not  only 
our  conduct  but  our  opinions;  not 
only  our  faults  but  our  prejudices, 
not  only  our  propensities  but  our 
judgments.  Our  actions  themselves 
will  be  obvious  enough  ;  it  is  our  in¬ 
tentions  which  require,  the  scrutiny. 
These  we  should  follow  up  to  their 
remotest  springs,  scrutinize  to  their 
deepest  recesses,  trace  through  their 
most  perplexing  windings.  And 
lest  we  should,  in  our  pursuit,  wan¬ 
der  in  uncertainty  and  blindness,  let 
us  make  use  of  that  guiding  clue 
which  the  Almighty  has  furnished 
by  bis  word,  and  by  his  spirit,  for 
conducting  us  through  the  intricacies 
of  this  labyrinth,  4  What  I  know 
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not  tench  thou  me/  should  be  our 
constant  petition  in  all  our  re¬ 
searches. 

4  t  f 

Did  we  turn  our  thoughts  in¬ 
ward,  it  would  abate  much  of  the 
self-complacency  with  which  we 
swallow  the  flattery  of  others.  Flat¬ 
tery  hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not 
himself.  If  we  examined  our  mo¬ 
tives  keenly,  we  should  frequently 
blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  re¬ 
ceive.  Let  us  then  conscientiously 
inquire  not  only  what  we  do,  but 
Whence  and  why  we  do  it,  from 
what  motive  and  to  what  end. 

“  Self-inspection  is  the  only  means 
to  preserve  us  from  self-conceit.  We 
could  not  surely  so  very  extravagantly 
value  a  being  whom  we  Ourselves 
should  not  only  see,  but  feel  to  be 
so  full  of  faults.  Self-acquaintance 
will  give  us  a  far  more  deep  and  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  our  own  errors 
than  we  can  possibly  have,  with  all 
the  inquisitiveness  of  an  idle  curi¬ 
osity,  of  the  errors  of  others.  We 
are  eager  enough  to  blame  them 
without  knowing  their  motives.  We 
are  no  less  eager  to  vindicate  our- 
selves,  though  we  cannot  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  our  own.  Thus  two  vir¬ 
tues  will  be  acquired  by  ihe  same 
act,  humility  and  candour;  an  im¬ 
partial  review  of  our  own  infirmi¬ 
ties,  being  the  likeliest  way  to  make 
us  render  and  compassionate  to  those 
of  others. 

“  Nor  shall  we  be  so  liable  to 
over-rate  our  own  judgment  when 
we  perc<  ive  that  it  often  forms  sued) 
false  estimates,  is  so  captivated  with 
trifles,  so  elated  with  petty  successes, 
so  dejected  with  little  disappoint¬ 
ments.  When  we  hear  others  com¬ 
mend  our  charity  which  we  know 
is  so  cold  ;  when  others  ej;tol  our 
piety  which  we  feel  to  be  so  dead; 
when  they  applaud  the  energies  Gf 
cur  faith,  which  we  must  know  to 


be  so  faint  and  feeble  ;  we  cannot 
possibly  be  so  intoxicated  with  the 
applauses  which  never  would  have 
been  given  had  the  applaticler  known 
us  as  we  know,  or  ought  to  know 
ourselves.  If  we  contradict  him,  it 
may  be  only  to  draw  on  ourselves  the 
imputation  of  a  fresh  virtue,  hu¬ 
mility,  which  perhaps  we  as  little 
deserve  to  have  ascribed  to  ns,  as 
that  which  we  have  been  renounc¬ 
ing.  If  we  kept  a  sharp  look  out, 
we  should  not  be  proud  of  praises 
which  cannot  apply  to  ns,  but  should 
rather  grieve  at  the  involuntary 
fraud  of  imposing  on  others,  by 
tacitly  accepting  a  character  to 
which  we  have  so  little  real  preten¬ 
sion.  To  he  delighted  at  finding 
that  people  think  so  much  better  of 
us  than  we  are  conscious  of  deserv¬ 
ing,  is  in  effect  to  rejoice  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  own  deceit. 

We  shall  also  become  more 
patient,  more  forbearing  and  forgiv¬ 
ing,  shall  better  endure  the  harsh 
judgment  of  others  respecting  us, 
when  we  perceive  that  their  opinion 
of  us  nearly  coincides  with  our  own 
real  though  unacknowledged  senti¬ 
ments.  There  is  much  less  injury 
incurred  by  others  thinking  too  ill 
of  us,  than  in  our  thinking  too  well 
of  ourselves. 

“  It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live 
at  random,  is  not  the  life  of  a  ra¬ 
tional,  much  less  of  an  immortal, 
least  of  all  of  an  accountable  being. 
To  pray  occasionally,  without  a  de¬ 
liberate  course  of  prayer;  to  be  ge¬ 
nerous  Without  proportioning  our 
means  to  our  expenditure;  to  be 
liberal  without  a  plan,  and  charitable 
without  a  principle;  to  let  the  mind 
float  on  the  current  of  public  opinion, 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  events  for  the 
probable  occurrence  of  which  we 
have  made  no  provision  ;  to  be  every 
hour  liable  to  death  without  any  ha¬ 
bitual 
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bi  trial  preparation  for  it  j  to  carry 
within  us  a  principle  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  exist  through  all  the  count¬ 
less  ages  of  eternity,  and  yet  to  make 
little  inquiry  whether  that  eternity 
is  likely  to  be  happy  or  miserable — 
all  this  is  an  inconsiderateness 
which,  if  adopted  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  would  bid  fair  to 
ruin  a  man’s  reputation  for  common 
sense ;  yet  of  this  infatuation  he 
who  lives  without  self-examination 
is  absolutely  guilty.  . 

<f  Nothing  more  plainly  shews 
us  what  weak  vacillating  creatures 
we  are,  than  the  difficulty  we  find  in 
fixing  ourselves  down  to  the  very 
self-scrutiny  we  had  deliberately  re¬ 
solved  on.  Like  the  worthless  Ro¬ 
man  Emperor  we  retire  to  our  closet 
under  -the  appearance  of  serious  oc¬ 
cupation,  but  might  now  and  then 
be  surprised,  if  not  in  catching  flies, 
yet  in  pursuits  nearly  as  contemp¬ 
tible.  Some  trifle  which  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  at  any¬ 
time,  intrudes  itself  on  the  moments 
dedicated  to  serious  thought ;  re¬ 
collection  is  interrupted ;  the  whole 
chain  of  reflection  is  broken,  so  that 
the  scattered  links  cannot  again  be 
united.  And  so  inconsistent  are  we 
that  we  are  sometimes  not  sorry  to 
have  a  plausible  pretence  for  inter¬ 
rupting  the  very  employment  in 
which  we  had  just  before  made  it  a 
duty  to  engage.  For  want  of  this 
home  acquaintance,  we  remain  in 
utter  ignorance  of . our  inability  to 
meet  even  the  ordinary  trials  of 
life  with  cheerfulness  j  indeed  by 
this  neglect  we  confirm  that  ina¬ 
bility. 

Nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
we  have  perhaps  an  indefinite  notion 
that  we  have  but  a  loose  hold  on 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  of  the 
world  itself. — But  let  some  accident 
take  away,  not  the  world,  but  some 


trifle  on  which  we  thought  we  set 
no  value  while  we  possessed  it,  and 
we  find  to  our  astonishment  that  *we 
hold,  not  the  world  only,  bur  even 
this  trivial  possession  with  a  pretty 
tight  grasp.  Such  detections  of  our 
self-ignorance,  if  they  do  not  serve 
to  wean,  ought  at  least  to  humble 
us. 

e:  There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self- 
examination  which  does  not  serve 
to  enlighten  but  to  blind.  A  person 
who  has  left  oft'  some  notorious 
vice,  who  has  softened  some  shades 
of  a  glaring  sin,  or  substituted  some 
outward  forms  in  the  place  of  open 
irreligion,  looks  on  his  change  of 
character  with  pleasure.  He  com¬ 
pares  himself  with  what  he.  was,  and 
views  the  alteration  with  self-com¬ 
placency.  He  deceives  himself  by- 
taking  his  standard  from  his  former 
conduct,  or  from  the  character  of 
still  worse  men,  instead  of  taking  it 
from  the  unerring  rule  of  scripture. 
He  looks  rather  at  the  discredit  than 
the  sinfulness  of  his  former  life,  and 
being  more  ashamed  of  what  is  dis¬ 
reputable  than  grieved  at  what  is 
vicious,  he  is,  in  this  state  of  shallow 
reformation,  more  in  danger  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  is  more  in  credit.  He 
is  not  aware  that  it  is  not  having  a 
fault  or  two  less  will  carry  him  to 
heaven,  while  his  heart  is  still  glued 
to  the  world  and  estranged  from 
God. 

“  If  we  ever  look  into  our  hearts 
at  all,  we  are  naturally  most  inclined 
to  it  when  we  think  we  have  been 
acting  riHit.  Here  inspection  grati¬ 
fies  self-love.  We  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  directing  our  attention 
to  an  object  when  that  object  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  pleasing  images.  But 
it  is  a  painful  effort  to  compel  the 
mind  to  turn  in  on  itself,  when 
the  view  only  presents  subjects  for 
regret  and  remorse.  This  painful 

duty 
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duty  however  must  he  performed, 
and  will  be  more  salutary  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  less  pleasant. — Let  us 
establish  it  into  a  habit  to  ruminate 
on  our  faults.  With  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  our  virtues  we  need  not  feed 
our  vanity.  They  will,  if  that  vanity 
does  not  obliterate  them,  be  recorded 
elsewhere. 

Wc  are  also  most  disposed  to 
look  at  those  parts  of  our  character 
which  will  best  bear  it,  and  which 
consequently  least  need  it ;  at  those 
parts  which  afford  most  self-gra  fil¬ 
iation.  If  a  covetous  man,  for  in¬ 
stance,  examines  himself,  instead  of 
turning  his  attention  to  the  peccant 
part,  he  applies  the  probe  where  he 
knows  it  will  not  go  very  deep;  he 
turns  from  his  avarice  to  that  so¬ 
briety  of  which  his  very  avarice  is 
perhaps  the  source.  Another,  who 
is  the  slave  of  passion,  fondly  rests 
upon  some  act  of  generosity,  which 
he  considers  as  a  fair  commutation 
for  some  favourite  vice,  that  would 
cost  him  more  to  renounce  than  he 
is  willing  to  part  with.  We  are  all 
too  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  that 
smiling  side  of  the  prospect  which 
pleases  and  deceives  us,  and  to  shut 
our  eyes  upon  that  part  which  we 
do  not  chase  to  see,  because  we  are 
resolved  not  to  quit.  Self  love  al¬ 
ways  holds  a  screen  between  the 
superficial  self- examiner  ana  his 
faults.  The  nominal  Christian 
wraps  himself  up  in  forms  which  he 
makes  himself  believe  are  religion. 
He  exults  in  what  he  does,  over¬ 
looks  what  he  ought  to  do,  nor  ever 
suspects  that  what  is  done  at  all  can 
be  done  amiss. 

f‘  As  we  are  so  indolent  that  we 
seldom  examine  a  truth  on  more 
than  one  side,  so  we  generally  take 
care  that  it  shall  be  that  side  which 
shall  confirm  some  old  prejudices. 
While  we  will  not  take  pains  to 


correct  those  prejudices  and  to  rec¬ 
tify  our  judgment,  lest  it  should 
oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite 
opinion,  we  are  yet  as  eager  to 
judge,  and  as  forward  to  decide,  as 
if  we  were  fully  possessed  of  the 
grounds  on  which  a  sound  judgment 
may  be  made,  and  a  just  decision 
formed. 

c<  We  should  watch  ourselves 
whether  we  observe  a  simple  rule  of 
truth  and  justice,  as  well  in  our  con¬ 
versation,  as  in  our  ordinary  trans¬ 
actions  ;  whether  we  are  exact  in 
our  measures  of  commendation  and 
censure j  whether  we  do  not  be¬ 
stow  extravagant  praise  where  simple 
approbation  alone  is  due  ;  whether 
we  do  not  withhold  commendation, 
where,  if  given,  it  would  support 
modesty  and  encourage  merit; 
whether  what  deserves  only  a  slight 
censure  as  imprudent,  we  do  not 
reprobate  as  immoral;  whether  we 
do  not  sometimes  affect  to  over-rate 
ordinary  merit,  in  the  hope  of  se^ 
curing  to  ourselves  the  reputation 
of  Candour,  that  we  may  on  other, 
occasions,  with  less  suspicion,  de¬ 
preciate  established  excellence.  We 
extol  the  first  because  we  fancy 
that  it  can  come  into  no  competition 
with  us,  and  we  derogate  from  the 
last  because  it  obviously  eclipses 
us.  I 

“  Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are 
conscientiously  upright  in  our  esti¬ 
mation  of  benefits  ;  whether  when 
we  have  a  favour  to  ask  we  do  not 
depreciate  its  value,  when  we  have 
one  to  gTant  we  do  not  aggravate 
it  ? 

ft  It  is  only  by  scrutinizing  the 
heart  that  vve  can  know  it.  It  is 
only  by  knowing  the  heart  that  we 
can  reform  the  life.  Any  careless 
observer,  indeed,  when  his  watch 
goes  wrong,  may  see  that  it  dees  so 
by  casting  an  eye  on  the  dial  plate; 

but 
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but  it  is  only  the  artist  who  takes  it 
to  pieces  and  examines  every  spring 
and  every  wheel  separately,  who,  by 
!  ascertaining  the  precise  causes  of  the 
irregularity,  can  set  the  machine 
right,  and  restore  the  obstructed 
movements. 

“  The  illusions  of  intellectual 
vision  would  be  materially  cor- 
i  rected  by  a  close  habit  of  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  our  hearts. 
We  fill  much  too  large  a  space  in 
our  own  imaginations ;  we  fancy 
we  take  up  more  room  in  the  world 
than  Providence  assigns  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  to  divide  his  allot¬ 
ment  with  so  many  millions,  who 
are  all  of  equal  importance  in  their 
own  eyes ;  and  who,  like  us,  are 
elbowing  others  to  make  room  for 
themselves.  Just  as  in  the  natural 
world,  where  every  particle  of  mat¬ 
ter  would  stretch  itself  and  move 
out  of  its  place,  if  it  were  not  kept 
in  order  by  surrounding  particles: 
the  pressure  of  other  parts  reduces 
this  to  remain  in  a  confinement  from 
which  it  would  escape,  if  it  were 
not  thus  pressed  and  acted  upon  on 
all  ,  sides.  The  conscientious  prac¬ 
tice  we  have  been  recommending, 
\tould  greatly  assist  in  reducing  us 
to  our  proper  dimensions,  and  in 
limiting  us  to  our  proper  place. 
We  should  be  astonished  if  we  could 
see  our  real  diminutiveness,  and  the 
speck  we  actually  occupy.  When 
shall  we  learn  from  our  own  feel¬ 
ings  of  how  much  consequence  every 
man  is  to  himself? 

“  Nor  must  the  examination  be 
occasional  but  regular.  Let  us  not 
run  into  long  arrears,  but  settle  our 
accounts  frequently.  Little  articles 
will  run  up  to  a  large  amount,  if 
they  are  not  cleared  off.  Even  our 
innocent  days,  as  we  may  chuse  to 
call  them,  will  not  have  passed  with¬ 
out  furnishing  their  contingent. 
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Oqr  deadness  in  devotion — our 
eagerness  for  human  applause— our 
care  to  conceal  our  faults  rather 
than  to  correct  them — our  negli¬ 
gent  performance  of  some  relative 
duty— our  imprudence  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  especially  at  tables— our  incon¬ 
sideration— our  driving  to  the  very 
edge  of  permitted  indulgences — let 
us  keep  these— let  us  keep  all  our 
numerous  items  in  small  sums.  Let 
us  examine  them  while  the  particu¬ 
lars  are  fresh  in  our  memory,  other¬ 
wise,  however  we  may  flatter  our¬ 
selves  that  lesser  evils  will  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  greater,  we  may 
find  when  we  come  to  settle  the 
grand  account  that  they  will  not  be 
the  less  remembered  for  not  having 
been  recorded. 

“  And  let  it  be  one  subject  of  our 
frequent  inquiry,  whether  since  we 
last  scrutinized  our  hearts,  our  secu¬ 
lar  affairs,  or  our  eternal  concerns, 
have  had  the  predominance  there. 
We  do  not  mean  which  of  them 
has  occupied  most  of  our  time,  the 
larger  portion  of  which  must,  neces¬ 
sarily,  to  the  generality,  be  absorbed 
in  the  cares  of  the  present  life  j  but, 
on  which  our  affections  have  been 
most  bent  5  and  especially  how  we 
have  conducted  ourselves  when  there 
has  arisen  a  competition  between 
the  interests  of  both. 

“  That  general  burst  of  sins 
which  so  frequently  rushes  in  on 
the  consciences  of  the  dying,  would 
be  much  moderated  by  previous  ha¬ 
bitual  self-examination.  'It  will 
not  do  to  repent  in  the  lump.  The 
sorrow  must  be  as  circumstantial  as 
the  sin.  Indefinite  repentance  is 
no  repentance.  And  it  is  one  grand 
use  of  self-inquiry,  to  refuiud  us 
that  all  unforsaken  sins  are  unre¬ 
pented  sins.  ;;  r 

<(  To  a  Christian  there  is,  this  : 
substantial  comfort  attending  a  mi¬ 
nute 
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nute  self-examination,  that  when 
he  finds  fewer  sins  to  be  noted,  and 
.more  victories  over  temptation  ob¬ 
tained,  he  has  a  solid  evidence  of 
his  advancement,  which  well  repays 
his  trouble, 

“  The  faithful  searcher  into  his 
own  heart,  that  f  chamber  of 
imagery,’  feels  himself  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  prophet  (Ezekiel,)  who 
being  conducted  in  vision  from  one 
idol  to  another,  the  spirit,  at  sight 
of  each,  repeatedly  exclaims,  f  here 
is  another  abomination !’  The  pro¬ 
phet  being  commanded  to  dig 
deeper,  the  further  he  penetrated 
the  more  evils  he  found,  white 
the  spirit  continued  to  cry  out,  f  I 
will  shew  thee  yet  more  abomina¬ 
tions.’ 

te  Self-examination  by  detecting 
self-love,  self-denial  by  weakening 
its  powers,  self-government  by  re¬ 
ducing  its  despotism,  turns  the 
temper  of  the  soul  from  its  natural 
bias,  controls  the  disorderly  appe¬ 
tite,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
divine  grace,  in  a  good  measure  re¬ 
stores  to  the  man  that  dominion 
over  himself,  which  God  at  first 
<rave  him  over  the  inferior  creatures, 

o 

Desires,  passions,  and  appetites  are 
brought  to  move  somewhat  more  in 
their  appointed  order,  subjects  not 
tyrants.  What  the  Stoics  vainly 
pretended  to,  Christianity  effects. 
It  restores  man  to  a  dominion  over 
iris  own  will,  and  in  a  good  mea¬ 
sure  enthrones  him  in  that  empire 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  sin. 

“  He  now  begins  to  survey  his 
interior,  the  awful  world  within 
not  indeed  with  self  complacency, 
but  with  the  control  of  a  sovereign, 
he  still  finds  too  much  rebellion  to 
indulge  security,  he  therefore  con- 
tinues  his  inspection  with  vigilance,, 
but  without  perturbation.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  experience  a  remainder  of 


insubordination  and  disorder,  but 
this  rather  solicits  to  a  stricter 
government  than  drives  him  to  re¬ 
lax  his  discipline. 

(<  This  self-inspection  somewhat 
resembles  the  correction  of  a  literary 
performance.  After  many  and  care¬ 
ful  revisals,  though  some  grosser 
faults  may  be  done  away  ;  though 
the  errors  are  neither  quite  so  nume¬ 
rous,  nor  so  glaring  as  at  first,  yet 
the  critic  perpetually  perceives 
faults  which  he  had  not  perceived 
before  j  negligences  appear  which 
he  had  overlooked,  and  even  de¬ 
fects  start  up  which  had  passed  on 
him  for  beauties.  He  finds  much 
to  amend,  and  even  to  expunge,  in 
what  he  had  before  admired.  Wheq 
by  rigorous  castigation  the  most  ac- 
knowledge*!  faults  are  corrected,  his 
critical  acumen,  improved  by  exer¬ 
cise,  and  a  more  habitual  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  his  subject,  still  detects 
and  will  for  ever  detect  new  imper¬ 
fections.  But  he  neither  throws 
aside  his  work,  nor  remits  his  criti¬ 
cism,  which,  if  it  do  not  make  the 
work  perfect,  will  at  least  make  the 
author  humble.  Conscious  that  if 
it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  was,  it  is 
still  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  the  required  excellence. 

“  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  we 
should  go  on  repeating  periodically, 

‘  Try  me,  O  God,’  while  we  are  ye,t 
neglecting  to  try  ourselves  ?  Is  there 
not  something  more  like  defiance 
than  devotion  to  invite  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Omniscience  to  that  heart 
which  we  ourselves  neglect  to  in¬ 
spect?  How  can  a  Christian 
solemnly  cry  out  to  the  Almighty, 
f  seek  tire  ground  of  my  heart,  prove 
me  and  examine  my  thoughts,  and 
see  if  there  be  any  way  of  wicked- 
ness  in  me,’  while  he  himself  ne¬ 
glects  to  ‘  examine  it  is  heart,’  is 
afraid  of  ‘  proving  his  thoughts,’ 
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2nd  dreads  to  inquire,  if  there  ‘  be 
any  way  of  wickedness’  in  himself, 
knowing  that  the  inquiry  ought  to 
lead  to  the  expulsion. 

f<  In  our  self-inquisition  let  Us 
fortify  our  virtue  by  a  rigorous  ex¬ 
actness  in  calling  things  by  their 
proper  names.  Self-love  is  par¬ 
ticularly  ingenious  in  inventing  dis- 
:  guises  of  this  kind.  Let  us  lay  them 
open,  strip  them  bare,  face  them, 
and  give  them  as  little  quarter  as  if 
they  were  the  faults  of  another. 
Let  us  not  call  wounded  pride 
delicacy.  Self-love  is  made  up  of 
soft  and  sickly  sensibilities.  Not 
that  sensibility  which  melts  at  the 
sorrows  of  others,  but  that  which 
cannot  endure  the  least  suffering  it- 
self.  It  is  alive  in  every  pore  where 
self  is  concerned.  A  touch  is  a 
wound.  It  is  careless  in  inflicting 
pain,  but  exquisitely  awake  in  feel¬ 
ing  it.  It  defends  itself  before  it  is 
attacked,  revenges  affronts  before 
they  are  offered,  and  resents  as  an 
insult  the  very  suspicion  of  an  im¬ 
perfection. 

“  In  order  then  to  unmask  our 
hearts,  let  us  not  be  contented  to 
examine  our  vices,  let  us  examine 
our  virtues  also,  c  those  smaller 
faults.’  Let  us  scrutinize  to  the 
bottom  those  qualities  and  actions 
which  have  more  particularly  ob¬ 
tained  public  estimation.  Let  us 
inquire  if  they  were  genuine  in  the 
principle,  simple  in  the  intention, 
honest  in  the  prosecution.  Let  us 
ask  ourselves  if  in  some  admired  in¬ 
stances  our  generosity  had  no  tinc¬ 
ture  of  vanity,  cur  charity  no  taint 
of  ostentation  ?  Whether,  when /we 
did  such  a  right  action  which 
brought  us  credit,  we  should  have 
persisted  in  doing  it  had  we  foreseen 
that  it  would  incur  censure  ?  Do  we 
never  deceive  ourselves  by  mistaking 
a  constitutional  indifference  of  tem- 
isii. 


per  for  Christian  moderation  ?  Do 
we  never  construe  our  love  of  ease 
into  deadness  to  the  world  ?  Our 
animal  activity  into  Christian  zeal  ? 
Do  we  never  mistake  our  obstinacy 
for  firmness,  our  pride  for  fortitude, 
our  selfishness  for  feeling,  our  love 
of  controversy  for  the  love  ©f  God, 
our  indolence  of  temper  for  su¬ 
periority  to  human  applause  ? 
When  we  have  stripped  our  good 
qualities  bare  j  when  we  have  made 
ail  due  deductions  for  natural  tem¬ 
per,  easiness  of  disposition,  self- 
interest,  desire  of  admiration,  when, 
we  have  pared  away  every  extrinsic 
appendage,  every  illegitimate  mo¬ 
tive,  let  us  fairly  cast  up  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  we  shall  be  mortified 
to  see  how  little  there  will  remain. 
Pride  may  impose  itself  upon  us 
even  in  the  shape  of  repentance. 
The  humble  Christian  is  grieved 
at  his  faults,  the  proud  man  is 
angry  at  them.  He  is  indignant 
when  he  discovers  he  has  done 
wrong,  not  so  much  because  bis 
sin  offends  God,  as  because  it  has 
let  him  see  that  he  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  he  had  tried  to  make  him¬ 
self  believe. 

It  is  therefore  more  necessary 
to  excite  us  to  the  humbling  of 
our  pride  than  to  the  performance 
of  certain  good  actions ;  the  for¬ 
mer  is  more  difficult  as  it  is  less 
pleasant.  That  very  pride  will  of 
itself  stimulate  to  the  performance 
of  many  things  that  are  laudable. 
These  performances  will  reproduce 
pride  as  they  were  produced  by  it: 
whereas  humility  has  no  outward 
stimulus.  Divine  grace  alone  pro¬ 
duces  it.  It  is  so  far  from  being 
actuated  by  the  love  of  fame,  that 
it.  is  not  humility,  till  it  has  laid 
the  desire  of  fame  in  the  dust. 

If  an  actual  virtue  consists, 
we  have  frequently  had  occasion 
Q  to 
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to  observe,  in  the  dominion  over 
the  contrary  vice,  humility  h  the 
conquest  over  pride,  charity  over 
selfishness,  not  only  a  victory  over 
the  natural  temper,  but  a  substitu¬ 
tion  of  .the  opposite  quality.  This 
proves  that  a)  1  virtue  is  founded  in 
self-denial,  self-denial  in  sell -know¬ 
ledge,  and  self-knowledge  in  self- 
examination.  Pride  so  insinuates 
itself  in  all  we  do,  and  say,  and 
think,  that  our  apparent  humility 
has  not  seldom  its  origin  in  pride. 
That  very  impatience  which  we 
feel  at  the  perception  of  our  faults 
is  produced  by  the  astonishment  at 
finding  that  we  are  not  perfect. 
This  sense  of  our  sins  should  make 
us  humble  but  not  desperate.  It 
should  teach  us  lo  distrust  every 
thing  in  ourselves,  and  to  hope  for 
every  thing  from  God.  The  more 
we  lay  opdn  the  wounds  which 
sin  has  made,  the  more  earnestly 
shall  we  seek  the  remedy  which 
Christianity  has  provided. 

“  But  instead  of  seeking  for  self- 
knowledge,  we  are  glancing  about 
us  for  grounds  of  Self-exaltation. 
We  almost  resemble  the  Pharisee 
who  with  So  much  self-complacency 
delivered  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
own  virtues  and  other  men’s  sins, 
*nd,  like  the  Tartars,  who  think 
they  possess  the  qualities  of  those 
they  murder,  fancied  that  the  sins 
of  which  he  accused  the  Publican 
would  swell  the  amount  of  his  own 
good  deeds.  Like  i*im  we  take  a 
few  items  from  memory,  and  a  few 
more  from  imagination.  Instead 
of  pulling  down  the  edifice  which 
pride  has  raised,  we  are  looking 
round  on  our  good  works  for  but¬ 
tresses  to  prop  it  up.  We  excuse 
ourselves  from,  the  imputation  of 
many  faults  by  alleging  that  they 
arc  common,  and  by  no  means  pe¬ 
culiar  to  ourselves.  This  is  one  of 


the  weakest  of  our  deceits.  Faults 
are  not  less  personally  ours  because  . 
others  commit  them.  Is  it  any  di- 
mi  t  ution  of  our  error  that  others 
are  guilty  of  the  same  ? 

“  Self-love,  being  a  very  indus¬ 
trious  principle,  has  generally  two 
concerns  in  hand  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  as  busy  in  concealing  our  own 
defects  as  in  detecting  those  of 
others,  especially  those  of  the  wise 
and  good.  We  might  indeed  di¬ 
rect  its  activity  in  the  latter  instance 
to  our  own  advantage,  for  if  the 
faults  of  good  men  are  injurious  to 
themselves,  they  might  be  rendered 
profitable  to  os,  if  we  were  care¬ 
ful  to  convert  them  to  their  true 
use.  But  instead  of  turning  them 
into  a  means  of  promoting  our  own 
watchfulness,  we  employ  them 
mischievously  in  twb  ways.  W* 
lessen  our  respect  for  pious  charac¬ 
ters  when  we  see  the  infirmities 
which  are  blended  with  their  fine 
qualities,  and  we  turn  their  failings 
into  a  justification  of  our  own,  which 
are  not  like  theirs  overshadowed 
with  virtues.  To  admire  the  excel¬ 
lences  of  others  without  imitating 
them  is  fruitless  admiration,  to  con¬ 
demn  their  errors  without  avoiding 
them  is  unprofitable  censorious- 
ness. 

When  we  are  compelled  by 
our  conscience,  to  acknowledge 
and  regret  any  fault  we  have  re¬ 
cently  committed,  this  fault  so 
presses  upon  our  recollection,  that 
we  seem  to  forget  that  we  have 
any  other.  This  single  error  fills 
our  mind,  and  we  look  at  it  as 
through  a  telescope,  which,  while 
it  clearly  shews  the  object,  con¬ 
fines  the  sight  to  that  one  object 
exclusively.  Others  indeed  are 
more  effectually  shut  out,  than  if 
we  Were  not  examining  this.  Thus 
while  the  object  in  question  is 
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magnified,  the  others  are  as  if  they 
did  not  exist. 

f‘  It  seetns  to  be  established  into 
a  kind  of  system  not  to  profit  by 
any  thing  without  us,  and  not  to 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  any 
thing  within  us.  Though  we  are 
perpetually  remarking  on  the  de¬ 
fects  of  others,  yet  when  does  the 
remark  lead  us  to  study  and  to 
t'oot  out  the  same  defects  in  our  own 
hearts  ?  We  are  almost  every  day 
hearing  of  the  death  of  others,  but 
does  it  induce  us  to  reflect  on  death 
as  a  thing  in  which  we  have  an 
individual  concern  ?  We  consider  the 
death  of  a  friend  as  a  loss,  but  sel¬ 
dom  apply  it  as  a  warning.  The 
death  of  others  we  lament,  the 
faults  of  others  we  censure,  but 
how  seldom  do  we  make  Use  of  the 
one  for  our  own  amendment,  or 
of  the  other  for  our  own  prepara¬ 
tion. 

“  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times 
to  try  experiments  in  the  arts,  in 
agriculture,  in  philosophy.  In 
every  science  the  diligent  professor 
is  always  afraid  there  may  be  some 
secret  which  he  has  not  yet  at¬ 
tained,  some  occult  principle  which 
would  reward  the  labour  of  dis¬ 
covery,  something  even  which  the 
assiduous  and  intelligent  have  ac* 
tnally  found  out,  but  which  has 
hitherto  eluded  his  pursuit.  And 
•shall  the  Christian  stop  short  iu  his 
scrutiny,  shall  he  not  examine  and 
inquire  till  he  lays  hold  on  the  very 
heart  and  core  of  religion  ? 

“  Why  should  experimental 
philosophy  be  the  prevailing  study, 
mid  experimental  religion  be  branded 
as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  the 
cant  of  a  hoi  ow  profession  ?  Shall 
we  never  labour  to  establish  the 
distinction  between  appearance  and 
reality,  between  studying  religion 
i«mically  and  ©mhiacing  it  prac¬ 
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tically?  between  having  our  conduct 
creditable  and  our  heart  sanctified.? 
Shall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best 
things  from  the  highest  motives, 
and  elevate  our  aims  with  our  at¬ 
tainments?  Why  should  we  re¬ 
main  in  the  vestibule  when  the 
sanctuary  is  open  ?  Why  should 
we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the 
outer  courts  when  we  are  invited 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  ? 

ee  Natural  reason  is  not  likely 
to  furnish  arguments  sufficiently 
cogent,  nor  motives  sufficiently 
powerful,  to  drive  us  to  a  close 
self-inspection.  Our  corruptions 
foster  this  ignorance.  To  this  they 
©we  their  undisputed  possession  of 
our  hearts.  No  principle  short 
of  Christianity  is  strong  enough  to 
impel  us  to  a  study  so  disagreeable 
as  that  of  our  faults.  Of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  humility  is  the  prime  grace, 
and  this  grace  can  never  take  root 
and  flourish  in  a  heart  that  lives  in 
ignorance  of  itself.  If  we  do  not 
know  the  greatness  and  extent  of 
our  sins,  if  we  do  not  know  the 
imperfection  of  our  virtues,  the 
fallibility  of  our  best  resolutions, 
the  infirmity  of  our  purest  purposes, 
we  cannot  be  humble  :  if  we  are 
not  humble  we  cannot  be  Chris¬ 
tian?. 

“  But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there 
to  be  no  end  to  this  vigilance  ?  Is 
there  no  assigned  period  when  this 
self-denial  may  become  unneces¬ 
sary  ?  No  given  point  when  we 
may  be  emancipated  from  this  vex¬ 
atious  self-inspection  ?  Is  the  ma¬ 
tured  Christian  to  be  a  slave  to  the 
same  drudgery  as  the  novice?  The 
true  answer  is — we  may  cease  to 
watch,  when  our  spiritual  enemy 
ceases  to  assail.  We  may  be  off 
our  guard  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  temptation  without.  We  may 
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cease  our  self-denial  when  there  is 
no  more  corruption  within.  We 
may  give  the  reins  to  our  imagi¬ 
nation  when  we  are  sure  its  tenden¬ 
cies  will  be  towards  heaven.  We 
may  dismiss  repentance  when  sin 
is  abolished.  We  may  indulge  sel¬ 
fishness  when  we  can  do  it  with¬ 
out  danger  to  our  souls.  Wc  may 
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neglect  prayer  when  we  no  longer 
need  the  favour  of  God  We  may 
cease  to  praise  him  when  he  ceases 
to  be  gracious  to  us.— -To  discon¬ 
tinue  otar  vigilance  at  any  period 
short  of  this  will  be  to  defeat  all 
the  virtues  we  have  practised  on 
earth,  to  put  to  hazard  all  our  hopes  . 
of  happiness  in  heaven.” 
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On  the  Composition  of  Writing  Ink. 

[From  a  F^rport  by  Messrs.  Berthollet,  Vauouelin,  and  Deyeux, 
draVn  up  from  a  Memoir  by  M,  Tarry.} 


rpHE  object  proposed  by  M. 

JL  Tarry  in  his  memoir  is  to 
explain : 

fc  1.  The  processes  employed  for 
discharging  writing  from  paper. 

“  2.  The  processes  for  reviving 
writings,  which  have  been  appa¬ 
rently  obliterated. 

“  3.  The  best  way  to  improve 
common  ink. 

j  / 

<f  4.  Finally,  the  discovery  of  an 
ink  which  should  resist  all  chemical 
agents. 

“  We  shall  now  give  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  these  four  articles. 

ARTICLE  I. 

“  Processes  for  discharging  Writ- 
i-ng. — The  art  of  discharging  writing 
is  very  ancient,  and  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  are  very  simple.  In  fact,  we 
know  that  it  is  sufficient  to  moisten 
a  written  paper  with  any  acid,  when 
the  writing  will  gradually  disappear. 
But  all  the  acids  cannot  be  employed 
with  equal  success.  Some  leave  a 
stain  on  the  paper,  which  is  not  easily 
removed  ;  others  corrode  and  render 
the  paper  unserviceable.  The  way 
to  avoid  these  inconveniences  is  to 
make  choice  of  an  acid  which  shall 
act  on  the  writing  only,  without  in¬ 


juring  the  paper,  or  giving  it  a  co¬ 
lour  different  from  that  which  it 
had  before  it  was  written  upon. 

“  In  order  to  discover  such  of  the 
acids  as  are  best  suited  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  question,  the  author  deter¬ 
mined  to  submit  common  writing 
ink  to  the  action  of  different  acids, 
and  to  observe  carefully  the  pheno¬ 
mena  which  these  bodies  present  at 
the  time  of  their  mixture.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  sulphuric  acid  easily 
takes  out  writing,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  an  oily  tint  to  the 
paper. 

“  The  acid  oxalate  of  potash  pro¬ 
duces  more  certain  and  more  prompt 
effects.  The  oxygenized  muriatic 
acid,  if  it  be  newly  made,  seems  to 
be  preferable  te  the  above  two  acids, 
because  at  the  same  lime  that  it 
takes  out  the  writing  it  bleaches  the 
paper  without  altering  it. 

(<  It  is  not  the  same  case  with  the 
nitric  acid.  Which  always  takes  out 
the  ink,  but  soon  penetrates  the 
paper,  and  forms  above  it  undulated 
lines  of  a  yellow  colour, 

“  We  may  succeed,  however,  in 
softening  both  these  effects,  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  precaution  to  dilute  the  nitric 
acid  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 

water. 
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water,  or  to  wash  the  pa-per  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  writing  has  been 
taken  out. 

“A  mixture  of  the  muriatic  and  ni¬ 
tric  acids  has  but  a  slow  action  upon 
writing.  It  bleaches  the  paper,  and 
does  not  oppose  its  desiccation,  as 
when  we  employ  the  nitric  acid 
alone. 

In  general,  whatever  be  the 
kind  of  acid  employed  to  discharge 
writing,  it  is  always  proper  when 
the  operation  is  performed  to  dip 
the  paper  in  water,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  new  combinations  which 
the  acids  have  formed  with  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  ink  which  have  been  dis¬ 
charged. 

“  M.  Tarry,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  article,  does  not  fail  to  observe, 
that  China  ink  does  not  act  like  com¬ 
mon  ink  with  the  acids,  as  its  com¬ 
position  is  djpite  different  from  that 
which  vve  ‘use  Tor  writing  of  all 
kinds.  So  Ya^  from  the  acids  at¬ 
tacking  China  n-dv,  they  make  it,  on 
the  contrary,  of  a  d^ep black  ;  it  can¬ 
not  be  discharged,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  erasing  it. 

*  ,r 

ARTICLE  II. 

<e  Processes  for  ascertaining  ivhat 
Writing  has  been  substituted  for 
something  taken  out ,  and  Methods 
of  reviving  the  Writing  which  has 
disap ;  cared. 

(c  AH  the  methods  which  have 
been  given  for  discharging  w  riting 
consist,  as  abovementioned,  in  de¬ 
composing  the  ink,  and  in  forcing 
its  constituent  parts  to  form  other 
combinations.  These  combinations, 
being  decomposed  in  their  turn  by 
different  agents,  may  regain  a  tint, 
rvhich,  if  it  be  not  that  of  ink,  at 
least  exhibits  a  shade  which  be¬ 
comes  perceptible  enough  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  letters  and  words  which 
have  been  traced  on  the  paper  be¬ 
fore  }t  was  touched  by  the  acids. 


The  gallic  acid  is,  according  to 
the  author,  one  of  those  agents, 
which  in  this  ciUe  succeeds  very 
well. 

“  The  liquid  prussiate  of  lime 
also  produces  a  good  effect. 

“  It  is  the  same  case  with  the 
alkaline  hydrogenated  sulpnurets. 
But  it  is  very  certain  that  we  never 
obtain  any  success  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  agents,  when  we  have 
left  any  acid  long  in  contact  w it h  the 
writing,  ,and  particularly  if  we  have 
washed  the  paper  afterw  ards. 

“  In  short,  we  may  easily  con¬ 
ceive,  that  in  this  case  thev  constitu¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  ink  which  were 
combined  with  the  acid,  and  had 
formed  with  it  compounds  soluble 
in  water,  having  been  taken  up  by 
this  fluid,  ought  not  to  leave  any 
trace  of  their  existence  ionger;  and 
consequently  it  is  impossible  that 
the  agents  employed  tor  discovering 
them  can  render  them  visible. 

“  It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  the 
gallic  acid,  the  liquid  prussiate  of 
lime,  the  alkaline  hydrogenated  sul- 
phurets/and  so  many  other  reagents 
which  have  been  so  much  praised, 
can  no  longer  he  regarded  as  intal- 
lible  methods  for  reviving  writing, 

article  III. 

Improvement  of  Common  Ink. 

t%  Most  of  the  inks  now  in  uce 
are  of  a  bad  quality.  Some  are  spon¬ 
taneously  destroyed;  others  imper¬ 
ceptibly  lose  their  black  colour,  and 
assume  a  yellow  one;  several,  after 
a  length  of  time,  enter  into  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  spoil  it :  lastly,  there  are 
some  which  are  first  pale,  and  then 
become  very  black. 

“  All  these  differences  arise  from 
the  nature  of  the  substances  which 
have  been  employed  in  the  making 
of  the  ink. 

“  Convinced  of  the  advantage  of 
having  a  good  article  of  this  kind,, 
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the  author  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments,  but  is  forced  to  admit 
that  he  has  not  discovered  any  re¬ 
cipe  superior  to  that  which  has  been 
published  by  Lewis.  This  ink,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  combines 
every  advantage:  but  we  must  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  is  no  more  exempt  than 
the  rest  from  being  dissolved  in  the 
acids,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  an 
inconvenience  which  those  who 
wish  to  discharge  writing  trom  pa¬ 
per  know  very  well  how  to  pro  tit 
by.  This  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
induced  M.  Tarry  to  make  some 
experiments  in  order  to  obtain  an 
ink  which  should  be  inalterable  by 
chemical  agents  j  and  he  appears  to 
us  to  have  succeeded  in  his  object. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

u  Discovery  of  an  Ink  which  resists 

the  Action  of  chemical  Agents. 

“  The  Author  describes  his  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  following  words: 

“  My  ink  is  founded  upon  princi¬ 
ples  different  from  those  of  all  others. 
It  contains  neither  gall-nuts,  Brazil 
wood,  or  Campeachy,  gum,  nor  any 
preparation  of  iron  :  it  is  purely  ve¬ 
getable,  resists  the  action  of  the 
most  powerful  vegetables,  the  most 


highly  concentrated  alkaline  solu¬ 
tions,  and,  finally,  all  the  solvents. 

“  The  nitric  acid  acts  very  feebly 
upon  the  writing  performed  with 
this  ink.  The  oxymuriatic  acid, 
makes  it  assume  the  colour  of  pi¬ 
geons’  dung.  After  the  action  of 
this  last  acid,  the  caustic  alkaline 
solutions  reduce  it  to  the  colour  of 
carburet  of  iron  :  the  characters  of  the 
writing  nevertheless  remain  without 
alteration,  audit  cannot  passthrough 
these  different  states  except  after 
long  macerations.  The  principles 
of  which  it  is  composed  tender  it 
incorruptible,  and  it  can  retain  its 
properties  many  years. 

“  The  results  which  we  obtained, 
coincided  entirely  with  those  of  th,e 
author,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  his  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  seen  of  the  k:nd  which  is 
called  indelible  ink.  1l  is  liable^ 
however,  to  deposit  a  sediment,  a 
disadvantage  which  we  think  might 
be  removed  by  M.  Tarry  after  a  few 
more  experiments.  We  have  tried 
to  discharge  it  with  all  the  known 
chemical  agents,  but  without  effect ; 
and  we  think  the  inventor  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  Institute*  and  of 
the  community  at  large.” 


On  the  Manufacturing  of  Thread  of  various  Kinds  from  the 

Fibres  of  the  Compton  Nettle. 

[From  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  promoting 

Arts,&c.] 


“  Sir, 

HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit 
to  you  a  short  memoir  on  that 
hitherto  much  neglected  and  despis¬ 
ed  vegetable  the  nettle,  with  the 
general  useful  purposes  to  which 


the  produce  thereof  may  be  applied. 
If  you  think  it  will  merit  any  claim' 
to  the  attention  of  the  Society,  I 
request  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  lay  it  before  them. 

“  My  attention  was  first  directed 
»  to 
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to  this  matter  about  the  year  17£)3, 
but  from  many  impediments  no  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  presented  it¬ 
self  for  particular  investigations  till 
about  the  year  1800,  since  which 
time,  I  have  annually  selected  a  few 
of  the  nettle  plants  from  their  vari¬ 
ous  situations  at  different  periods,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  state  most  con¬ 
genial  to  the  process,  and  that  most 
suitable  to  the  different  purposes  to 
which  I  thought  them  applicable. 
The  result  of  my  experiments  has 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
that  they  may  be  made  subservient 
to  national  utility,  particularly  at  the 
present  period,  when  our  foreig  n  com¬ 
merce  is  so  generally  impeded,  and  in 
consequence  our  supplies  of  foreign 
hemp  and  flax  nearly  annihilated. 

“  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the 
growth  of  nettles  is  general,  in 
every  cotin  try,  particularly  in  strong 
fertile  soils,  that  on  every  bank, 
ditch,  and  place,  which  cannot  be 
brought  to  tillage,  they  are  produced 
in  such  abundance,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity,  if  collected,  would  be  of  great 
magnitude. 

“  The  growth  of  them  might  be 
encouraged  in  such  ^aste  places,  or 
a  vast  quantity  of  land  of  that  de¬ 
scription  might,  at  a  moderate  ex¬ 
pense,  be  made  to  produce  a  valu¬ 
able  crop  of  a  useful  article,  hereto¬ 
fore  regarded  as  a  nuisance  The 
shady  places  in  woods,  parks,  and 
coppices,  are  particularly  favourable 
to  their  growth  5  i  have  found  them 
in  such  situations  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  point  of  length  and 
fibre.  The  harl,  or  fibre  of  them,  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  hemp  or  flax, 
inclining  to  either  according  to  the 
soil  and  different  situations  in  which 
they  grow.  I  have  ascertained,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  proceed, 
that  they  may  be  substituted  for 
every  purpose  for  which  hemp  or 
f;ax  is  used,  from  cloth  of  the  finest 


texture  down  to  the  coarsest  quality, 
such  as  sailcloth,  sacking,  &c.,  and 
for  cordage. 

“  Another  very  material  use,  the 
magnitude  of  which,  l  trust,  will  be 
be  duly  estimated,  is,  that  they  may 
be  applied  to  the  manufactory  of 
paper  of  various  qualities.  The  im¬ 
pediments  to  foreign  commerce 
have  lately  deprived  us  of  a  supply 
of  linen  rags,  and  occasioned  a  ge¬ 
neral  use  of  cotton  rags  in  the  paper 
manufactory,  which  is  injurious  to 
the  preservation  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  works  in  literature,  to  the  truth 
of  which  the  observation  of  every 
one  must  bear  testimony,  who  has 
attended  to  the  depreciated  quality 
of  writing  and  printing  papers. 

That  the  produce  of  nettles, 
and  the  refuse  of  them  from  the 
manufactory, may  easily  be  conve  rted 
into  writing,  printing,  arid  all  Infe¬ 
rior  sorts  of  paper,  I  feel  confident¬ 
ly  assured.  For  the  purpose  of 
w* i ting  and  printing  paper  they 
might  be  gathered  tvvice  in  one  sea¬ 
son,  as  for  these  uses  the  length  of 
staple  is  not  required,  and  the  fibre 
would  be  considerably  increased  in 
its  fineness;  and  in  point  of  co¬ 
lour,  either  in  the  refuse  or  tin- 
wrought  state,  the  chemical  process 
of  bleaching  now  in  practice  would 
render  them  a  delicate  white. 

I  have  in  possession  some  sam¬ 
ples,  which  have  gone  through  a 
succession  of  processes  similar  to 
what  are  practised  on  hemp  and 
flax  5  and  I  have,  without  the  aid 
of  any  implements,  brought  them  to 
a  state  of  preparation  ready  for  the 
hackle  3  but  for  want  of  that,  and 
there  being  no  flax  or  hemp  menu- 
factory  in  this  neighbourhood,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  proceed  far¬ 
ther,  but  I  judge  that  they  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  advanced  so  as  amply  to 
evince  the  practicability  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  - 

“If 
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u  If  you  think  proper,  I  will 
transmit  the  samples  for  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  inspection,  and  give  any  far¬ 
ther  information  in  my  power. 

Permit  me  the  honour  to  subscribe 
pay  self,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

EDWARD  SMITH. 

March  24, 1809. 


Sir, 

<f  I  am  much  'Obliged  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  their  reference  of  my  com¬ 
munication  to  one  of  their  com¬ 
mittees.  About  ten  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  my  first  observations,  and 
three  to  my  first  experiments,  I  ob¬ 
served  the  following  paragraph  in 
the  Chelmsford  Chronicle,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1803.  ‘The  Society  of 
(Economy,  at  Haerlem,  has  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  memoir  as  to  the 
particular  species,  the  season  for 
gathering,  and  the  manipulation 
necessary  in  preparing  nettled  for 
use.’  This  is  the  only  account  I 
hav'e  ever  seen  of  them,  and  shows 
that  such  a  matter  was  regarded  as 
deserving  the  attention  of  that  So¬ 
ciety  5  but  as  I  from  the  first,  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  present  my 
observations  on  the  subject  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.,  and  think¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  great  consequence, 
and  wishing  my  own  country  to  be 
benefited  by  it,  I  declined  answering 
the  Haerlem  advertisement. 

“  My  discovery  of  the  properties 
of  the  nettle  is  original,  and  arose 
entirely  from  my  own  observations 
on  the  apparent  resemblance  to 
hemp  and  flax,  which  I  remarked 
they  had  when  growing.  I  now 
transmit  to  you  some  samples,  in 
different  states,  for  the  Society’s  in¬ 
spection. 

“  1  have  the  honour  to  be  with 
great  respect. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

EDWARD  SMITH, 

March  £3,  1209. 


<c  Sir, 

'  '  \ 

fi  I  have  now  the  honour  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Society  my  farther  pro¬ 
gress,  viz.  A  sample  of  yarn  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  coarsest  part  of  the 
nettle  produce,  which  I  deem  less 
liable  to  be  injured  for  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  manufacturing 
than  the  finer  qualities.  Since  my 
former  letters  I  bhve  been  bleaching 
some  of  the  nettle  flax,  and  have 
brought  it  to  so  good  a  colour,  that 
a  preparation  from  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  paper  perfectly  white,  and  I 
fj8ve  caused  a  sample  of  yarn  to  be 
made  from  the  nettle  produce,  both 
of  which  I  have  sent. 

“  I  likewise  enclose  an  improved 
specimen  of  paper  made  from  the 
same  substance j  also  a  preparation 
for  paper,  a  part  of  the  same  sample 
the  enclosed  was  made  from,  which 
is,  of  course,  much  inferior  to  what 
would  be  done  by  a  paper  manufac¬ 
turer.  These  samples  have  been 
made  by  such  rough  instruments  as 
were  constructed  by  my  own  hands, 
and  which,  of  course,  the  Society- 
will  consider. 

“  I  remain  respectfully.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 
EDWARD  SMITH. 

Nov.  18,  1809. 

“  The  following  Specimens  pro¬ 
duced  from  Nettles  by  Mr.  Smith , 
are  deposited  in  the  Housekeeper’s 
Office. 

“  Samples  of  the  fibres,  in  their 
rough  state,  resembling  different 
kinds  of  hemp  and  flax. 

“  Samples  of  the  fibres  equal  to 
the  finest  flax,  and  remarkably 
strong  in  text  ure. 

Samples  of  very  strong  yarn 
prepared  from  the  coarsest  fibres. 

<f  Samples  of  coarse  paper,  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  rough  refuse  fibres. 

“  Samples  of  the  coarse  fibres 
blenched  white. 


“  Samples 
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(<  Samples  of  a  coarse  substance 
resembling  cotton  prepared  from 
the  bleached  coarse  fibres. 

“  Samples  of  white  paper  prepared 
by  h  im  from  the  last  mentioned 
substance. 

“  Mr  Smith's  Process  for  preparing 
various  Articles  from  Netties. 

“  The  kind  of  nettle  capable  of 
being  manufactured  into  cloth,  &c. 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  that 
which  in  general  is  denominated  the 
stinging  nettle.  The  most  valuable 
sort,  which  many  years  practical 
experience  has  furnished  me  with 
a  knowledge  of,  in  regard  to  length, 
supplehess,  fineness  of  the  lint,  brit¬ 
tleness  of  the  reed,  which  dresses 
most  freely,  with  less  waste  of  fibre, 
and  yields  the  greatest  produce  of 
long  and  fine  strong  harl,  I  have 
found  it  growing  in  the  bottom  of 
ditches  among  briars,  and  in  shaded 
valleys,  where  the  soil  has  been  a 
blue  clay,  or  strong  loam,  but  from 
which  situations  I  have  selected 
some  which  have  measured  more 
than  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  two  inches  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  Plants  growing  in  the  situ¬ 
ations  above  described  are  in  general 
from  five  to  nine  feet  in  height,  and 
those  growing  in  patches,  on  a  good 
soil,  standing  thick,  and  in  a  favour¬ 
able  aspect,  will  average  in  height 
about  five  feet  and  a  half,  will  work 
kindly,  and  the  stems  are  thickly 
clothed  with  lint.  Those  that  grow 
in  poorer  soils,  and  in  less  favour¬ 
able  situations,  with  rough  and 
woodv  stems,  and  have  many  lateral 
branches,  run  much  to  seed,  are 
stubborn,  and  work  less  kindly  j 
they  produce  lint  more  coarse,  harsh, 
and  thin.  In  every  situation  And 
different  soil  J  have  experienced  the 
most  productive  nettles  to  be  those 
which  have  the  smoothest  and  most 
•oncave  tubes,  the  largest  joints,  the 


fewest  leaves,  and  which  produce 
the  least  quantity  of  seed. 

t(  In  gathering  them,  as  they  ar® 
perennial  plants,  I  have  preferred 
the  mode  of  cutting  them  down,  in¬ 
stead  of  pulling  them  up  by  the 
roots.  This  I  recommend  to  be  the 
piactice,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a 
second  crop  where  the  situations 
will  allow  of  it,  and  to  secure  the 
propagation  of  them  the  subsequent 
year. 

“  The  most  favourable  time  for 
collecting  them  is  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  to  the  end  of  August, 
but  it  may  be  continued  even  to  the 
end  of  October,  only  the  lint  of  those 
which  remain  growing  to  that  time 
will  be  less  supple,  and  will  not 
work  so  freely  5  and  if  the  season 
happens  to  be  unfavourable,  it  is 
probable  there  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  steep  and  grass  them, 
in  which  case  they  should  be  dried 
by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
if  the  state  of  the  weather  would 
not  permit  of  this,  then  by  means 
of  artificial  heat  $'  and  when  dried 
they  should  be  housed  or  stacked 
till  the  spring,  when  they'  might 
successfully  undergo  the  same  ope¬ 
ration  of  steeping  as  those  of  the 
first  collection.  Such  as  grow  in 
grass  fields,  where  the  grass  is  in¬ 
tended  for  hay,  should  be  cut  when 
the  hay  is  cut,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  spoiled  by  the  cattle 
when  feeding  j  the  harls  of  which 
would  be  fine  in  quality,  and  well 
suited  to  be  wrought  up  with  the 
second  crop,  and  which  emp  may 
be  obtained  after  those  of  the  first 
cutting,  where  the  situation  will 
admit  of  their  being  preserved.  The 
fine  quality  of  such  I  ascertained 
last  autumn,  and  found  the  height 
of  them  to  average  three  feet  and  a 
half  j  they  were  gathered  the  latter 
end  of  November.  The  following 
are  the  processes  adopted  by  me. 

‘f  After 
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t(  After  the  nettles  are  gathered 
they  should  be  exposed  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  till  they  gain  some  firm¬ 
ness,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin 
from  being  damaged  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  dressing  off  the  leaves,  the 
lateral  branches,  and  seeds.  This 
should  be  done  a  handful  at  a  time  ; 
and  afterward  they  should  be  sorted, 
viz.  those  which  are  long  and  fine 
by  themselves,  those  which  are  both 
long  and  coarse  by  themselves,  and 
those  which  are  short  and  coarse  by 
themselves ;  then  made  up  into  bun¬ 
dles  as  large  as  can  be  grasped  with 
both  hands,  a  convenient  size  for 
putting  them  into  the  water,  and 
taking  them  out;  a  place  for  this 
purpose  being  previously  prepared, 
either  a  pond,  or  a  pit  free  from 
mud,  or  a  brook  or  river.  The 
bundles  should  then  be  immersed, 
and  placed  aslant  with  the  root 
end  .uppermost,  and  to  prevent 
their  floating  upon  the  surface 
some  weight  should  be  laid  upon 
them. 

The  time  required  for  steeping 
them  is  from  five  to  eight  days;  but 
it  is  better  they  should  remain 
rather  too  long  in  the  water  than 
too  short  a  time,  yet  great  care 
should,  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
overdone.  When  the  fibre  ap¬ 
proaches  tQ  a  pulp,  and  will  easily 
separate  from  the  reed,  and  the  reed 
becomes'1  brittle  and  assumes  a 
u  bite  appearance,  this  operation  is 
finished. 

“  The  bundles  should  then  be 
taken  out  singly,  very  carefuliy,  to 
avoid  damaging  the  fibres,  and  be 
rinsed  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
water  to  cleanse  them  from  the  filth 
they  may  have  contracted;  they 
must  then  be  strewed  very  thin  upon 
the  grass,  and  be  gently  handled. 
When  the  surface  of  them  is  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  dry,  and  the  harl 
has  obtained  a  degree  of  firmness, 


they  should  be  turned  repeatedly, 
till  they  are  sufficiently  grassed';  the 
time  required  is  known  only  by  ex¬ 
perience,  so  much  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  weather  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  ;  when  they  are  sufficiently 
done,  the  harl  blisters,  and  the  stems 
become  brittle;  they  must  then  be 
taken  up  and  made  into  bundles, 
and  secured  from  the  weather. 

“  The  harl  is  now  to  be  separated 
from  the  reed,  after  the  manner 
practised  on  flax  and  hemp,  either 
by  manual  labour  or  machinery  now 
in  use  in  those  manufactories.  This 
operation  was  performed  in  my  ex¬ 
periments  by  hand,  and  with  imple¬ 
ments  constructed  by  myself,  but 
which  I  consider  too  simple  here  to 
describe. 

“  The  harl  being  separated  from 
the  reed,  if  requires  next  to  be 
beaten,  that  it  may  become  more 
ductile  for  the  operation  of  dressing, 
which  may  be  performed  with  such 
implements  as  are  used  for  dressing 
flax  or  hemp. 

“  This  operation  being  accom¬ 
plished,  the  produce  of  the  nettles 
is  arrived  at  a  state  ready  for  spinning, 
and  may  be  spun  into  various  quali¬ 
ties  of  yarn,  either  by  hand,  or  by 
machinery  constructed  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  spinning  flax  or  hemp; 
and  this  yarn  may  be  successfully 
substituted  for  the  manufacturing 
every  sore  of  cloth,  cordage,  rope, 
&c.  which  is  usually  made  from 
hemp  or  flax,  and  is  particularly 
calculated  for  making  twine  for 
fishing-nets  equal  to  the  Dutch  twine 
imported  for  that  purpose,  the 
fibres  of  the  nettles  being  stronger 
than  those  of  flax,  and  not  so  harsh 
as  the  fibres  of  hemp. 

In  the  course  of  my  experi¬ 
ments  on  nettles  it  often  occurred 
to  me,  that  the  refuse,,  aqd  such 
parts  as  were  damaged  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  processes  with  the  under¬ 
growth. 
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growth,  might  be  applied  to  useful 
purposes,  and  in  addition  to  the 
nettle  manufactory,  as  applicable  to 
the  purposes  for  which  hemp  and 
flax  are  used.  Another  source  of 
proauc,tive  labour  of  great  magnitude 
would  be  derived  from  a  new  sub¬ 
stance,  capable  of  being  converted 
into  so  many  beneficial  uses,  if  my 
speculations  should  be  finally  ac¬ 
complished,  In  contemplating 
these  subjects,  I  was  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  refuse  and  under-growth 
might  be  converted  into  paper  of 
various  sorts,  according  to  the 
changes  they  might  be  made  to  un¬ 
dergo  from  the  several  operations 
necessary  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper 
state  for  this  use  having  frequently 
observed,  with  regret,  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  quality  of  writing  and 
printing  paper,  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  cotton  rags  in  the  paper  ma¬ 
nufactory  5  which  evinces  itself 
even  to  the  most  superficial  ob¬ 
server,  who  may  only  casually  open 
many  of  the  modern  publications, 
and  which  must  be  admitted  is  of 
the  utmost  moment,  as  it  endangers 
the  preservation  of  works  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Being  convinced  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  strength  of  nettle  substance,  I 
thought,  could  my  speculations  be 
reduced  successfully  to  practice,  it 
would  not  only  remedy  this  great 
evil,  and  operate  as  an  antidote  to 
the  vise  of  cotton  rags  in  that  part  of 
the  paper  manufactory,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  effect  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  books,  which  for  some  years 
have  been  rapidly  increasing,  and 
are  now  become  excessive,  to  the 
great  obstruction  of  disseminating 
useful  knowledge  among  mankind, 
and  contribute  to  the  diminution  of 
our  exports  in  that  material  branch 
of  commerce. 

**  In  addition  to  the  above  incen¬ 
tives,  the  consideration  of  the  high 
price  of  paper,  chiefly  occasioned. 
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as  I  conclude,  from  the  extravagant 
price  of  linen  rags,  and  the  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  procuring  a  foreign 
supply  of  them,  arising  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  times ;  and 
seeing  that  the  use  of  linen  cloth  is 
in  a  great  measure  superseded  by 
the  very  general  introduction  of 
cloth  manufactured  from  cotton, 
which  consequently  must  materially 
diminish  the  supply  of  linen  rags, 
and,  probably,  in  process  of  time, 
from  the  increasing  substitution  of 
cotton  cloth  for  linen,  linen  rags, 
particularly  of  the  finer  qualities, 
may  be  totally  annihilated.  Urged, 
by  all  these  considerations,  which 
were  forcibly  impressed  on  my 
mind,  and  feeling  assured  of  the 
practicability  of  reducing  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  nettles  to  a  state  necessary 
to  the  production  of  paper,  and 
confident  in  the  superior  strength 
of  such  paper,  if  it  could  b<  manu¬ 
factured  from  a  substance  so  substan¬ 
tial,  I  was  most  powerfully  impelled 
to  attempt  to  reduce  to  practice  what 
in  theory  I  had  so  warmly  cherished. 
The  attempt  was  arduous,  not  only 
from  an  entire  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  manufactory,  and  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  utensils,  but  I  was  destitute 
of  any  proper  implement  to  engage 
in  the  undertaking  with  any  proba¬ 
bility  of  success j  hoping  however 
by  perseverance  to  succeed,  I 
proceeded,  and  found  on  my  first 
rough  trial  my  expectations  re¬ 
alized. 

The  most  favourable  condition 
of  the  lint,  with  a  view  to  the  paper 
manufactory,  is  to  begin  with  it  after 
it  is  hackled  ;  in  order  that  the  fibres 
may  be  divested  of  the  skins  which 
enclose  them,  as,  when  it  is  in- 
tended  to  make  white  paper,  having 
gone  through  that  process,  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  bleaching,  and 
be  the  more  easily  disencumbered  of 
the  gross  particles. 

a 


When 
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When  I  signify  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  fibres  of  nettles  should  be 
dressed  the  same  as  for  yarn,  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  being  prepared  with  a 
view  to  the  making  of  paper,  I  wish 
not  to  be  understood  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  operation  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  ;  because  I  conceive, 
that,  by  the  aid  of  such  machinery 
as  is  in  use  with  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  by  some  improvements 
therein,  they  might  be  brought  to  a 
pulp  easily,  even  when  the  nettles 
are  first  gathered,  should  it,  with  a 
view  to  saving  of  labour,  be  deemed 
necessary  :  but  the  practicability  of 
this  I  leave  to  the  experience  which 
time  may  hereafter  afford. 

“  My  operation  of  bleaching  the 
fibres  for  paper  was  performed  on 
the  grass,  which  I  deem  preferable 
to  the  new  mode  of  bleaching  with 
water  impregnated  with  air  by 
means  of  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
gas ;  because  the  old  mode  of 
bleaching  on  grass  weakens  the 
strength  of  the  fibre,  leaves  it  more 
flexible,  and  thereby  expedites  the 
maceration,  which  in  some  degree 
compensates  for  the  time  it  requires 
longer  than  by  the  chemical  process. 
But  for  bleaching  of  yarn  or  cloth 
made  of  whatever  substance,  the 
chemical  process,  if  scientifically 
conducted,  experience  has  convinced 
me  is  preeminently  superior,  as  it 
gives  additional  strength  to  the 
yarn,  greater  firmness  to  the  texture 
of  the  cloth,  and  is  an  immense 
saving  of  time,  labour,  &c. 

(<  After  the  lint  is  bleached  it 
should  be  reduced  to  a  proper 
length  for  paper,  and  then  mace¬ 
rated  in  water  after  the  manner  of 
rags,  and  undergo  similar  processes 
till  the  substance  is  converted  into 
paper,  which  may  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished  by  manufacturers,  and  the 
substance  of  nettles  made  to  produce 


paper  of  the  first  quality  and  the 
most  substantial. 

“  In  my  process  the  lint  was  re¬ 
duced  by  scissors  to  particles  as  mi¬ 
nute  as  was  practicable  with  such  an 
implement  ;  then  it  was  macerated 
in  cold  water  about  ten  days,  and 
brought  as  much  to  a  pulp  as  could 
be  effected  without  the  aid  of  grind¬ 
ing,  &c.  Being  a  stranger  to  the 
composition  used  to  procure  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  the  particles,  if  any  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  I  tried  several  gluti¬ 
nous  substances,  none  of  which 
answered  so  well  as  a  solution  of 
gum,  but  I  am  well  .aware  this  can¬ 
not  be  generally  used,  being  too  ex¬ 
pensive. 

“  After  the  pulp  was  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  solution,  I  then 
spread  it  thin  on  a  wire  frame  of  my 
own  construction,  which  process, 
except  drying  it,  with  me  was  final. 
Not  being  possessed  of  the  means  cf 
pressing  .the  paper  any  more  than 
grinding  of  the  lint,  and  for  want 
of  the  film  which  adheres  to  the 
lint  being  dressed  off,  I  could  not 
completely  destroy  the  colour,  so 
as  to  produce  a  clear  white  without 
picking  out  every  discoloured 
particle,  which  I  so  well  accom¬ 
plished,  that  when  I  had  reduced 
the  staple  in  length,  in  this  state  it 
was  perfectly  free  from  colour  ;  the 
deterioration  which  ensued  when 
converted  into  paper  was  occasioned 
by  the  solution  of  gum. 

“  My  processes  were  the  fruits 
of  my  own  conceptions,  and  I  de¬ 
sire  it  may  not  be  understood,  that 
I' presume  to  recommend  theiii  for 
practice,  being  conscious,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  paper,  hemp,  and 
flax,  from  analogy,  are  possessed  of 
the  knowledge  of  operations  and 
means  more  consonant  and  infinitely 
superior. 

“  These  several  manufactures 
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from  the  new  substance  of  nettles, 
patronized  by  the  stimulating  ap¬ 
probation  and  recommendation  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  I  with  all 
cbue  deference  venture  to  predict 
will  rapidly  increase  the  capital  of 


those  individuals  who  engage 
therein,  afford  new  employment  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  society,  and 
become  a  new  source  of  wealth  to 
the  nation.  Edward  Smith.” 

Aafil  28,  1810. 


On-  Mortars  and  Cements. 

[From  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute,  presented  by 

M.  B.  G.  Sage.]  , 


AVING  found,  that  an  al¬ 
kaline  lixivia!  gas  was 
evolved  from  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  sand  and  two  of  lime 
slacked  by  immersion  ,  and  desirous 
of  ascertaining,  whether  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  mingled 
in  the  ssame  proportions  would  af¬ 
ford  a  Similar  gas ;  Mr.  Sage  made 
a  number  of  experiments,  which 
taught  him,  that  the  force  of  co¬ 
hesion  contracted  by  slacked  lime 
was  greater  with  metallic  oxides  in 
general,  than  with  any  other  sub¬ 
stance,  These  trials  led  him  to 
new  facts,  which  enabled  him  to 
discover  mortars,  or  cements,  at 
least  as  solid  and  impermeable  as 
those  made  with  the  best  puzzo- 
lana,  which  is  of  the  greatest  use, 
particularly  in  hydraulic  struc¬ 
tures. 

<<r  The  work  we  announce  points 
out  also  a  prompt  and  easy  method 
of  ascertaining  the  solidity  and  im¬ 
permeability  of  mortars  or  cements, 
which  cannot  but  be  highly  inte¬ 
resting  to  builders. 

“  We  must  not  always  judge  of 
the  goodness  of  a  cement  from  its 
having  acquired  a  great  deal  of  so¬ 


lidity  in  the  open  air,  for  it  fre¬ 
quently  loses  this  in  water,  in 
which  it  diffuses  itself.  Buildings- 
made  with  such  mortar  soon  tumble 
to  pieces. 

“  The  necessity  of  a  minute  di¬ 
vision  of  the  substances,  that  enter 
into  a  cement,  cannot  be  insisted 
on  too  strongly.  They  should  first 
be  mixed  together  uniformly  while 
dry  ;  and  they  must  not  be  drowned 
in  water,  which  must  be  added 
gradually,  till  the  mixture  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  soft  paste. 

**  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  determine  with  precision  the 
quantity  of  lime  employed  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  most  solid  mortars  or  ce¬ 
ments  ■,  and  in  general  to  use  no 
lime  but  what  has  been  made  from 
pure  lime  stone,  arid  which  has 
been  kept  well  secured  from  the 
air  after  it  is  slacked. 

“  in  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Sage  he  always  employed  two  parts 
of  lime  to  three  of  puzzolana,  of 
sand,  &c. ;  which  afforded  him 
very  hard  and  impermeable  mor¬ 
tar:  and  he  thinks  this  proportion 
of  lime  may  even  be  lessened,  when 
the  architect  is  fully  convinced  of 
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the  impropriety  of  leaving  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  mortar  to  bricklayer’s 
labourers.,  since  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  hydraulic  structures  de¬ 
pend  so  much  on  it. 

“  The  author  has  divided  his  ex¬ 
periments  into  five  classes.  1.  Mor¬ 
tars  orcements  made  with  substances 
that  have  undergone  the  action  of 
fire.  The  ashes  of  vegetables,  whe¬ 
ther  lixiviated  or  not,  being  mixed 
with  two  thirds  of  lime  slacked  by 
immersion,  forms  one  of  the  most 
solid  and  impermeable  cements  :  a 
property  which  they  appear  to  derive 
from  the  minutely  divided  quartz, 
which  these  ashes  contain  in  the 
proportion  of  one  fourth. 

“  2.  Mortars  or  cements  made 
with  metallic  substances.  Iron  adds 
to  the  hardness  of  ail  mortars  ;  and 
of  itself,  in  rusting,  concurs  in  the 
agglutination  of  gravel  and  pebbles, 
as  we  see  on  the  seashore.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  state  in  which  the  iron 
is,  that  is  combined  with  two  parts 
of  slacked  lime,  its  force  of  cohesion 
is  more  or  less  considerable. 

“  3.  Mortars  or  cements  made 
with  stones  of  different  natures. 


Gaestein,  chalcedony,  sandstone,  and 
gravel,  form  very  hard  and  imper¬ 
meable  mortar  with  lime.  Feldspar, 
better  .known  by  the  name  of  pe- 
tuntze,  being  mixed  with  two  thirds 
of  slacked  lime,  produces  an  imper¬ 
meable  and  solid  mortar. 

“  4.  Mortars  or  cements  that 
alter  in  water.  Vegetable  earth,  or 
mould,  is  essentially  composed  of 
minutely  divided  quartz,  clay,  and 
iron.  Mixed  with  two  parts  of 
slacked  lime,  and  water  enough  to 
form  a  soft  paste,  the  brick  pro¬ 
duced  from  it,  when  dried,  has  some 
solidity,  which  it  loses  under  water, 
where  it  cracks. 

a 

“  5.  Mortars  or  cements  mad* 
with  combustible  substances.  Mor¬ 
tar,  or  cement,  made  with  sulphur 
and  two  parts  of  slacked  lime,  forms 
a  hard  and  very  sonorous  brick,wbich 
is  not  altered  under  water ;  while 
mortars  made  with  pulverized  vege¬ 
table  charcoal,  or  pitcoal,  though 
they  produce  hard  and  sonorous 
bricks,  soon  fall  to  pieces  in  water; 
as  do  bricks  made  with  sawdust,  or 
raspings  of  ivory.” 


Improved  Method  of  cultivating  the  Alpine  Strawberry. 
By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Eso.  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

[From  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society.] 


**  HP H  E  Strawberry  is  a  fruit 
4  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
palates  of  so  many  persons,  and 
which  disagrees  with  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  so  few,  that  any  means  of 
improving  the  culture  of  it,  and  of 
•prolonging  the  season  of  its  matu¬ 
rity  and  perfection,  will  probably 
be  acceptable  to  the  Horticultural 


Society :  I  am  therefore  induced  to 
send  aft  account  of  an  improved  me¬ 
thod  of  cultivating  the  Alpine  Straw¬ 
berry,  that  is,  I  believe,  little,  if  at 
all,  known,  and  that  I  have  prac¬ 
tised  with  the  best  possible  success. 

“  Though  the  flavour  of  the 
Alpine  varieties  is  generally  ap¬ 
proved,  they  are  uot  much  thought 
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of,  whilst  the  larger  varieties  con¬ 
tinue  in  perfection,  and  are  valued 
only  as  an  autumnal  crop.  I  was 
therefore  led  to  try  several  different 
methods  of  culture,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  plants  that  would  just  begin 
to  blossom  at  the  period  when  the 
other  varieties  cease  ;  conceiving 
that  such  plants,  not  having  ex¬ 
pended  either  themselves  or  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  soil,  in  a  previous  crop 
of  fruit,  would  afford  the  best  and 
most  abundant  autumnal  produce. 
Under  this  impression,  I  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  best  Alpine  variety,  that 
I  had  ever  been  able  to  obtain,  in 
pots  of  mould,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  seeds  of  the  preceding 
year  having  been  preserved  to  that 
period ;  and  the  plants  these  af¬ 
forded  were  placed,  in  the  end  of 
March,  in  beds  to  produce  fruit. 
This  experiment  succeeded  tolerably 
well ;  but  I  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  it;  for  though  my  plants  pro¬ 
duced  an  abundant  autumnal  crop 
of  fruit,  they  began  to  hlossom 
somewhat  earlier  than  I  wished, 
and  before  they  were  perfectly  well 


rooted  in  the  soil.  I  therefore  tried 
the  experiment  of  sowing  some 
seeds  of  the  same  variety,  early  in 
the  spring*  in  pots  which  I  placed 
in  a  hotbed  of  moderate  strength 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the 
plants  thus  raised  were  removed  to 
the  beds  in  which  they  were  to 
remain  in  the  open  ground,  as  soon 
as  they  had  acquired  a  sufficient 
size.  They  began  to  blossom  soon 
after  midsummer,  and  to  ripen  their 
fruit  towards  the  end  of  July,  af¬ 
fording  a  most  abundant  autumnal 
crop  of  very  fine  fruit;  and  even  so 
late  as  the  second  week'  in  Decem¬ 
ber  I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  abun¬ 
dant  profusion  of  blossoms  and  im¬ 
mature  fruit  than  the  beds  presented. 
The  powers  of  life  in  plants  thus 
raised,  being  young  and  energetic, 
operate  much  more  powerfully  thau 
in  the  humours  of  older  plants,  or 
even  in  plants  raised  from  seeds  in 
the  preceding  year  ;  and  therefore  I 
think  the  Alpine  Strawberry  ought 
always  to  be  treated  as  an  annual 
plant.”  * 


The  Influence  of  the  Brain  on  ttie  Action  of  the  Heart. 

By  Mr.  B.  C.  Bkodie,  F.  R.  S. 

[From  the  Philosophical  Transactions.] 


f(  IN  making  experiments  on  ani- 
|  m3ls  to  ascertain  bow  far  the 
influence  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to 
the  action  of  the  heart,  I  found  that, 
when  an  animal  was  pithed  by  di¬ 
viding  the  spinal  marrow  on  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  neck,  respiration  was 
immediately  destroyed,  but  the  heart 
still  continued  to  contract  circulat¬ 
ing  dark  coloured  blood  ;  and  that 
in  some  instances  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  elapsed,  before  its  action 


had  entirely  ceased.  I  farther  found, 
that,  when  the  head  was  removed, 
the  divided  blood  vessels  being  se¬ 
cured  by  a  ligature,  the  circulation 
still  continued,  apparently  unaffect¬ 
ed  by  t Ire  entire  separation  of  the 
brain.  These  experiments  confirmed 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Cruickshanlc 
and  Mr.  Bichat,  that  the  brain  is 
not  directly  necessary  to  the  action 
of  tdie  heart;  and  that,  when  the 
functions  of  the  brain  arc  destroyed, 

the 
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the  circulation  ceases  only  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  suspension  of  the  res¬ 
piration.  This  led  me  to  conclude, 
that,  if  respiration  was  produced  arti¬ 
ficially,  the  heart  would  continue  to 
contract  for  a  still  longer  period  of 
time  after  the  remora]  of  the  brain. 
The  truth  of  this  conclusion  was 
ascertained  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ment. 

“  Exp.  1.  I  divided  the  spinal 
marrow  of  a  rabbit  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  occiput  and  atlas,  and 
having  made  an  opening  into  the 
trachea,  fitted  into  it  a  tube  of  elas¬ 
tic  gum,  to  which  was  connected  a 
pair  of  bellows,  so  constructed,  that 
the  lungs  might  be  inflated,  and 
then  allowed  to  empty  themselves. 
By  repeating  this  process  once  in 
five  seconds,  the  lungs  being  each 
time  fully  inflated  with  fresh  atmo¬ 
spheric  air,  an  artificial  respiration 
was  kept  up.  I  then  secured  the 
blood  vessels  in  the  neck,  and  re¬ 
moved  the  head,  by  cutting  through 
the  soft  parts  above  the  ligature,  and 
separating  the  occiput  from  the  atlas. 
The  heart  continued  to  contract,  ap- 
pa  rentiy  with  as  much  strength  and 
frequency  as  in  a  living  animal.  I 
examined  the  blood  in  the  different 
sets  of  vessels,  and  found  it  dark 
coloured  in  the  venae  cavae  and  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  and  of  the  usual  flo¬ 
rid  red  colour  in  the  pulmonary  veins 
iand  aorta.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  minutes  from  the  time  of  the 
spinal  marrow  being  divided,  the 
action  of  the  heart  became  fainter, 
and  the  experiment  was  put  an  end 
to. 

“  With  a  view  to  promote  the  in¬ 
quiry  instituted  by  the  society  for 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  animal 
chemistry  respecting  the  influence 
of  the  nerves  on  the  secretions,  I 
endeavoured  to  ascertain,  whether 
they  continued  after  the  influence 
of  the  brain  was  removed.  In  the 
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commencement  of  the  experiment  I 
emptied  the  biadder  of  its  contents 
by  pressure  $  at  the  end  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  the  bladder  continued 
empty. 

This  experiment  led  me  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
might  be  made  to  continue  after  the 
brain  was  removed,  by  means  of 
artificial  respiration,  but  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  secretion  of 
urine  did  not  take  place.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  desirable  to  repeat 
the  experiment  on  a  larger  and  less 
delicate  animal  and  that,  in  so  do* 
ing/it  would  be  right  to  ascertain 
whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  animal  heat  was  kept  up  to  the 
natural  standard. 

“  Exp.  2.  I  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment  on  a  middle  sized  dog.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  was  63°  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  By  hav¬ 
ing  previously  secured  the  carotid 
and  vertebral  arteries,  I  was  enabled 
to  remove  the  head  with  little  or  no 
haemorrhage.  The  artificial  respira¬ 
tions  were  made  about  twenty-four 
times  in  a  minute.  The  heart  acted 
with  regularity  and  strength. 

C(  At  the  end  of  thirty  minutes 
from  the  time  of  the  spinal  marrow 
being  divided,  the  heart  was  felt 
through  the  ribs  contracting  JG 
times  in  a  minute.  r 

“  At  thirty-five  minutes  the  pulse 
had  risen  to  84  in  a  minute. 

t{  At  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes 
the  pulse  had  risen  to  88  in  a  mi¬ 
nute. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  it  had 
fallen  to  ;0,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  to  35  in  a  minute, 
and  the  artificial  respiration  was  np 
longer  continued. 

By  means  of  a  small  thermo¬ 
meter  with  an  exposed  bulb,  I  mea¬ 
sured  the  animal  heat  at  different 
periods. 

“  At  the  end  pf  an  hour  the  ther- 
R  mometer 
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mometcr  in  the  rectum  had  fallen 
from  100°  to  94°. 

“  At  the  end  of  two  hours  a  small 
opening  being  made  in  the  parietes 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  ball  of  the 
thermometer  placed  in  contact  with 
the  heart,  the  mercury  fell  to  8t>°, 
and  half  an  hour  afterwards,  in  the 
same  situation,  it  fell  to 

“  In  the  beginning  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  I  made  an  opening  into  the 
abdomen  ;  and,  having  passed  a  li¬ 
gature  round  each  ureter  about  two 
inches  below  the  kidney,  brought 
the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  abdo¬ 
men  together  by  means  of  sutures. 
At  the  end  of  the  experiment  no 
urine  was  collected  in  the  ureters 
above  the  ligatures. 

t(  On  examining  the  blood  in  the 
different  vessels,  it  was  found  of  a 
florid  red  colour  in  the  arteries,  and 
of  a  dark  colour  in  the  veins,  as  un¬ 
der  ordinary  circumstances. 

“  During  the  first  hour  and  a  half 
of  the  experiment  there  were  con¬ 
stant  and  powerful  contractions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  ex¬ 
tremities,  so  that  the  body  of  the 
animal  was  moved  in  a  very  remark¬ 
able  manner,  on  the  table  on  which 
it  lay,  and  twice  there  was  a  copious 
evacuation  of  feces. 

Exp.  3.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  on  a  rabbit.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room  \^as  60°.  The  re¬ 
spirations  were  made  from  30  to  35 
in  a  minute.  The  actions  of  the 
heart  at  first  were  strong  and  fre- 
quent ;  but  at  the  end  of  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes  the  pulse  had 
fallen  to  24  in  a  minute. 

u  The  blocd  in  the  arteries  was 
seen  of  a  florid  red,  and  that  in  the 
veins  of  a  dark  colour. 

1;-“  A  small  opening  was  made  in 
the  abdominal  muscles,  through 
which  the  thermometer  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  abdomen,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  among  the  viscera. 


ft  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  heat 
in  the  abdomen  had  fallen  from  100° 
to  89°.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes  in  the  same  situation, 
the  heat  had  fallen  to  85";  and  when 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was 
placed  in  the  thorax,  in  contact  with 
the  lungs,  the  mercury  fell  to  82". 

“  It  has  been  a  very  generally 
received  opinion,  that  the  heat  of 
warm  blooded  animals  is  dependent 
on  the  chemical  changes  produced 
on  the  hJood  by  the  air  in  respira¬ 
tion.  In  the  two  last  experiments 
the  animals  cooled  very  rapidly, 
notwithstanding  the  blood  appeared 
to  undergo  the  usual  changes  in  the 
lungs;  and  t  was  therefore  induced 
to  doubt  whether  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  opinion  respecting  the  source 
of  animal  heat  is  correct.  No  posi¬ 
tive  conclusions  however  could  be 
deduced  from  these  experiments.  If 
animal  heat  depends  on  the  changes 
produced  on  the  blood  by  the  air  in 
respiration,  its  being  kept  up  to  tli* 
natural  standard,  or  otherwise,  must 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  ail*  in¬ 
spired,  and  on  the  quantity  of  blood 
passing  through  the  lungs  in  a  given 
space  of  time:  in  other  words,  it 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  fulness 
and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
fulness  and  frequency  of  the  inspi¬ 
rations.  It  therefore  btcame  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  particular  attention  tq 
these  circumstances. 

“  Exp.  4.  The  experiment  wtu 
repeated  on  a  dog  of  a  small  size, 
whose  pulse  was  from  130  to  140 
in  a  minute,  and  whose  respirations, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  were  per¬ 
formed  from  30  to  35  times  in  a 
minute. 

“  The  temperature  of  the  room 
was  ()3°f  The  heat  in  ihe  rectum 
of  the  animal  at  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment  was  99°*  The 
artificial  inspirations  were  made  to 
correspond  a#  nearly  as  possible  to 
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the  natural  inspirations,  both  in  ful¬ 
ness  and  frequency. 

tf  At  twenty  minutes  from  the 
time  of  the  dog  being' pithed,  the 
heart  acted  140  times  in  a  minute, 
with  as  much  strength  and  regu¬ 
larity  as  before  :  the  heat  in  the 
rectum  bad  fallen  to  g6%. 

“  At  forty  minutes  the  pulse  was 
still  140  in  a  minute:  the  heat  In 
the  tectum 

“  At  fifty-five  minutes  the  pulse 
was  112,  and  the  heat  in  the  rec¬ 
tum  qo°. 

“  At  one  hour  and  ten  minutes 
the  pulse  beat  gO  in  a  minute,  and 
the  heat  in  the  rectum  was  88u. 

“  At  one  hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes  the  pulse  had  sunk  to  30, 
and  the  heat  in  the  rectum  was  85°. 
The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  being 
placed  in  the  bag  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  the  mercury  stood  at  85°,  but 
among  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
it  rose  to  87§- 

u  During  the  experiment  there 
were  frequent  and  violent  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and 
an  Hour  after  the  experiment  was 
begun,  there  was  an  evacuation  of 
faeces. 

Exp.  5.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  on  a  rabbit,  whose  respira¬ 
tions2, i  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  were 
from  30  to  40  in  a  minute,  and 
whose  pulse  varied  from  130  to  140 
in  a  minute.  The  temperature  of 
the  room  Was  57°.  The  heat  in  the 
rectum,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment,  Was  101 5.  The 
artificial  respirations  were  made  to 
j  resemble  the  natural  respirations  as 
i  much  as  possible,  both  in  fulness 
t  and  frequency. 

<f  At  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
j  time  of  the  spinal  marrow  being 
divided,  the  heat  in  the  rectum  had 
\  fallen  to  Q8£c. 

‘c  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the 
heart  was  felt  through  the  ribs,  act¬ 


ing  strongly  140  times  in  a  mi¬ 
nute.  >; 

“  At  forty-five  minutes  the  pulse 
was  still  140  j  the  heat  in  the  rec¬ 
tum  was  Q4°. 

“  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  pulse 
continued  140  in  a  minute  ;  the  heat 
in  the  rectum  was  920;  among  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  g4°;  in  the 
thorax,  between  the  lungs  and  peri¬ 
cardium,  920. 

“  During  the  experiment,  the 
blood  in  the  femoral  artery  was 
seen  to  be  of  a  bright  florid  colour, 
and  that  in  the  femoral  vein  of  a 
dark  colour,  as  usual. 

“  The  rabbit  voided  urine  at  the 
commencement  of  the*  experiment; 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment  no 
urine  was  found  in  the  bladder. 

“  Exp.  6.  I  procured  two  rabbits 
of  the  same  colour,  but  one  of  them 
was  about  one  fifth  smaller  than  the 
other.  1  divided  the  spinal  marrow 
of  the  larger  rabbit  between  the  oc¬ 
ciput  and  atlas.  Having  secured  the 
vessels  in  the  neck,  and  removed 
the  head,  I  kept  up  the  circulation 
by  means  of  artificial  respiration,  as 
in  the  former  experiments.  The 
respirations  Were  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  similar  to  natural  respira¬ 
tions. 

“  In  twenty-three  minutes  after 
the  spinal  marrow  was- divided,  the 
pulse  was  strong,  and  130  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  :  the  ball  of  the  thermometer 
being  placed  among  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  the  mercury  stood  at 

9*, 

“  At  thirty-four  minutes  the  pulse 
was  120  in  a  minute:  the  heat  in 
the  abdomen  was  05°. 

“  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  pulse 
could  not  be  felt,  but  on  opening 
the  thorax  the  heart  was- -found  act¬ 
ing,  but  slowly  and  feebly  The 
heat  in  the  abdomen  was  9 1°;  and 
between  the'  lobes  or  the  right  lung 
88°. 

R  2 


<f  During 
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“  During  the  experiment,  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins  was 
seen  to  have  its  usual  colour. 

“  In  this  therefore,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  experiments,  the  heat  of  the 
animal  sunk  rapidly,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  continuance  ol  the  respira¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
any  heat  at  all  was  generated  by  this 
process,  I  made  the  following  com¬ 
parative  experiment.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room  being  the  same, 
I  killed  the  smaller  rabbit  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  spinal  marrow  between  the 
occiput  and  atlas.  In  consequence 
of  the  difference  of  size,  cceteris  pa¬ 
ribus ,  the  heat  in  this  rabbit  ought 
to  diminish  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
other ;  and  I  therefore  examined  its 
temperature  at  the  end  of  fifty- two 
minutes,  considering  that  this  would 
be  at  least  equivalent  to  examining 
that  of  the  larger  rabbit  at  the  end 
of  an  hour.  At  fifty-two  minutes 
from  the  time  of  the  smaller  rabbit 
being  ki Sled,  the  heat  among  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  was  920,  and 
between  the  lobes  of  the  right  lung 
it  was  91  °.  From  this  experiment, 
therefore,  it  appeared,  not  only  that 
co  heat  was  generated  in  the  rabbit, 
in  which  the  circulation  was  main¬ 
tained  by  artificial  respiration,  but. 
that  it  even  cooled  more  rapidly 
than  the  dead  rabbit. 

“  At  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Davy,  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
inquiry,  I  repeated  the  foregoing 
experiment  on  two  animals,  taking 
pains  to  procure  them  more  nearly 
of  the  same  size  and  colour. . 

“  Exp,  7.  I  procured  two  large 
full  grown  rabbits  of  the  same  co¬ 
lour,  and  so  nearly  equal  in  size, 
that  no  difference  could  be  detected 
by  the  eye. 

“  The  temperature  of  the  room 
was  57°,  and  the  heat  in  the  rectum 
of  each  rabbit,  previous  to  the  ex¬ 
periment,  was  100|. 


“  I  divided  the  spinal  marrow  in 
one  of  them,  produced  artificial  res¬ 
piration,  and  removed  the  head, 
after  having  secured  the  vessels  in 
the  neck.  The  artificial  respirations 
were  made  about  35  times  in  a  mi¬ 
nute. 

“  During  the  first  hour,  the  heart 
contracted  144  times  in  a  minute. 

“  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  13(5 
in  a  minute,  and  it  continued  the 
same  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes  the  pulse  had  fallen 
to  9O0  in  a  minute,  and  the  artificial 
respiration  was  not  continued  after 
this  period. 

“  Half  an  hour  after  the  spinal 
marrow  was  divided,  the  heat  in  the 
rectum  had  fallen  to  970. 

“At  forty-five  minutes  the  heat 
was  95J. 

“  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  heat 
in  the  rectum  was  94°. 

“  At  an  hour  and  a  quarter  it  was 
92°. 

“  At  an  hour  and  a  half  it  was 
91°. 

“  At  an  hour  and  forty  minutes, 
the  heat  in  the  rectum  was  QOri, 
and  in  the  thorax,  within  the  bag 
of  the  pericardium,  the  heat  was 

“  The  temperature  of  the  room 
being  the  same,  the  second  rabbit 
was  killed  by  dividing  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  the  .temperature  was 
examined  at  corresponding  periods. 

“  Half  an  hour  after  the  rabbit 
was  killed,  the  heat  in  the  rectum 
was  990. 

“  At  forty- five  minutes  it  had 
fallen  to  9b0, 

“  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  heat 
in  the  rectum  was  96T 

“  At  an  hour  and  a  quarter  it  was 
95°. 

“  At  an  hour  and  a  half  it  was 
94V 


“  At 
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4<  At  an  hour  and  forty  minutes 
the  heat  in  the  rectum  was  g3° ,  and 
in  the  bag  of  the  pericardium  90£°. 
“  The  following  table  will  shew 
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the  comparative  temperature  of  the 
two  animals  at  corresponding  pe- 
riods. 


Time. 

Rabbit  vv 
*resp 

jth  artificial 
Ration. 

Dead  Rabbit. 

Therm,  in 
the  Rectum. 

Therm,  in  the 
Pericardium. 

Therm  in 
the  Rectum. 

Therm,  in  the 
Pericardium. 

Before  the 
experiment 
30  min.  aft. 
45 . .  . 

1001 

97 

95  k 

94 

91 

91 

9°i 

\ 

8/§ 

10. A 

99 
'  98 

9H  ■ 
95 

04 

93 

mi 

60 . 

75 . 

GO . 

100 . 

“  In  this  experiment,  the  thorax, 
even  in  the  dead  animal,  cooled 
more  rapidly  than  the  abdomen. 
This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  bulk  of  these  two 
parts.  The  rabbit  in  which  the  cir¬ 
culation  was  maintained  by  artifi¬ 
cial  lespiration  cooled  more  rapidly 
than  the  dead  rabbit:  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  more  perceptible  in  the 
thorax  than  in  the  rectum.  This  is 
what  might  be  expected,  if  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  animal  heat  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  respiration  ;  since  the  cold 
air,  by  which  the  lungs  were  in¬ 
flated,  must  necessarily  have  ab¬ 
stracted  a  certain  quantity  of  heat, 
particularly  as  its  influence  was  com¬ 
municated  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
in  consequence  of  the  continuance 
of  respiration. 

“  It  was  suggested  that  some  ani¬ 
mal  heat  might  have  been  generat¬ 
ed,  though  so  small  in  quantity  as 
not  to  counterbalance  the  cooling 
powers  of  the  air  thrown  into  the 
lungs.  It  is  difficult,  or  impossible, 
to  ascertain  with  perfect  accuracy, 
what  effect  cold  air  thrown  into  the 
lungs  would  have  on  the  tempera¬ 


ture  of  an  animal  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  last  experiment,  in¬ 
dependently  of  any  chemical  action 
on  the  blood  j  since,  if  no  chemical 
changes  were  produced,  the  circula¬ 
tion  could  not  be  maintained,  and 
if  the  circulation  ceased,  the  cooling 
properties  of  the  air  must  be  more 
confined  to  the  thorax,  and  not  com¬ 
municated  in  an  equal  degree  to  the 
more  distant  parts.  The  following 
experiment,  however,  was  instituted 
as  likely  to  afford  a  nearer  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  truth,  than  any  other 
that  could  be  devised. 

“  Exp  8,  I  procured  two  rabbits 
of  the  same  size  and  colour  :  the 
temperature  of  the  room  was  64’. 
I  killed  one  of  them  by  dividing  the 
spinal  marrow,  and,  immediately, 
having  male  an  opening  into  the 
left  side  of  the  thorax,  I  tied  a  liga¬ 
ture  round  the  base  of  the  heart, 
so  as  to  stop  the  circulation.  The 
wound  in  the  skin  was  closed  by  a 
suture.  An  opening  was  then  made' 
into  the  trachea,  and  the  apparatus 
for  artificial  respiration  being  fitted 
into  it,  the  lungs  were  inflated,  and 
then  allowed  to  collapse  as  in  the 

former 
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former  experiment,  about  36’  times  second  rabbit  in  the  same  manner, 
in  a  minute.  This  was  continued  and  measured  the  temperature  at 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  tern-  corresponding  periods.  The  corn- 
perature  was  examined  at  different  parative  temperature  of  the  two  dead 
periods'.  The  temperature  of  the  animals,  under  these  circumstances, 
room  being  the  same,  I  killed  the  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 


Time. 

Dead  Rabbit,  whose  lungs 
were  inflated. 

Dead  Rabbi*-  whose  lungs 
were  not  inflated. 

Therm,  in  the 
Rectum. 

Therm,  in 
che  Thorax. 

Therm,  in  the 
Rectum. 

Therm,  in 
:he  Thorax. 

Before  the 
experiment 
30  min.  aft. 

45 . 

60.  .....  . 

73 . 

90 . ' . 

100 

97 

9H 

94 

m 

91 

86  . 

100 

98 

06 

94  i 

93 

914 

1  ■  ' ’  '  v' 

88§ 

In  this  last  experiment,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  above  table,  the 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
two  rabbits,  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  the  rectum,  was  half 
a  degree,  and  in  the  thorax  two  de¬ 
grees  and  a  half;  whereas,  in  the 
preceding  experiment,  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  rectum  was  de¬ 
grees,  and  in  the  thorax  3  degrees. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  rabbit 
in  which  the  circulation  was  main¬ 
tained  by  artificial  respiration  cooled 
more  rapidly  on  the  whole,  than  the 
rabbit  whose  lungs  were  inflated  in 
the  same  manner  after  the  circula¬ 
tion  had  ceased.  This  is  what  might 
be  expected,  if  no  heat  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
air  on  the  blood  j  since  in  the  last 
case  the  cold  air  was  always  applied 
to  the  same  surface,  but  in  the  for¬ 
mer  it  was  applied  always  to  fresh 
portions  of  blood,  by  which  its  cool¬ 
ing  powers  were  communicated  to 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

**  In  the  course  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  I  have  related,  I  was 


much  indebted  to  several  members 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  the 
Knowledgeu-of  Animal  Chemistry, 
for  many  important  suggestions, 
which  have  assisted  me  in  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Home,  at  my 
request,  was  present  at  the  seventh 
experiment.  Dr.  E.  N.  Bancroft  was 
present  at,  and  assisted  me  in  the 
second  experiment :  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Brande  lent  me  his  assistance 
in  the  greater  part  of  those  which 
were  made.  I  have  been  farther 
assisted  in  making  the  experiments 
by  Mr.  Broughton,  surgeon  of  the 
Dorsetshire  regiment  of  militia,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Rawlins,  and  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Gatcombe,  students  in  surgery. 

“  I  have  selected  the  above  from 
a  great  number  of  similar  experi¬ 
ments,  which  it  would  be  needless 
to  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  state, 
that  the  general  results  were  always 
the  same  j  and  that,  whether  the 
pulse  was  frequent  or  slow,  full  or 
small,  or  whether  the  respirations 
were  frequent  or  otherwise,  there 
was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
cooling  of  the  animal. 


“  From 
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u  From  the  whole  we  may  deduce 
the  following  conclusions  : 

“  1.  The  influence  of  the  brain 
is  not  directly  necessary  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart. 

2.  When  the  brain  is  injured  or 
removed,  the  action  of  the  heart 
ceases,,  only  because  respiration  is 
under  its  influence,  and  if  under 
these  circumstances  respiration  is 
artificially  produced,  the  circulation 
will  still  continue. 

“  3,  When  the  influence  of  the 
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brain  is  cut  off,  the  secretion  of 
urine  appears  ta  cease,  and  no  hea 
is  generated  $  notwithstanding  th 
functions  of  respiration  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  continue  to  be 
performed,  and  the  usual  changes  in 
the  appearance  of  the  blood  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  lungs. 

“  4.  When  the  air  respired  is 
colder  than  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  animal,  the  effect  of  respira¬ 
tion  is  not  to  generate,  but  to  di¬ 
minish  animal  heat.” 
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THE  VISION  OF  DON  RODERICK. 


[By  Walter  Scott.,  Esg.] 


Introduction. 


I. 


IVES  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds  of  mounting  fire 


May  rise  distinguish’d  o’er  the  din  of  war. 

Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguer’d  Ilion’s  evil  star  ? 

Such,  Wellington,  might  reach  thee  from  afar. 
Wafting  its  descant  wide  o’er  Ocean’s  range ; 

Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar. 
All  as  it  swell’d  ’twixt  each  loud  trumpet-change. 
That  clangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge  ! 


II. 


Yes  !  such  a  strain,  with  all  o’er-powering  measure. 
Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound. 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasure. 
That  rings  Mondego’s  ravaged  shores  around  ; 
The  thundering  cry  of  hosts  with  conquest  crown’d. 
The  female  shriek,  the  ruin’-d  peasants  moan. 

The  shout  of  captives  from  their  chains  unbound, 
The  foil’d  oppressor’s  deep  and  sullen  groan, 

A  Nation’s  choral  hymn  for  tyranny  o’er  thrown. 


III. 


But  we,  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard  day, 

Skill’d  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page, 

Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay 

The  debt  thou  claim’st  in  this  exhausted  ajre  ? 
Thou  givest  our  lyres  a  theme,  that  might  engage 
Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o’er  sea  and  lai 
While  sea  and  land  shall  last ;  for  Homer’s  rage 
A  theme;  a  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand — 
How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  faint  degenerate  band ! 


IV.  Yc 
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IV. 

Ye  mountains  stern !  within  whose  rugged  breast 
The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom  found  repose  ; 

Ye  torrents!  whofee  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed  their  rest. 
Returning  from  the  field  of  vanquish’d  foes ; 

Say,  have  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  close, 

That  erst  the  choii  of  bards  or  druids  flung, 

What  time  their  hymn  of  victory  arose, 

And  Cattraeth’s  glens  with  voice  of  triumph  rung, 

And  mystic  Merlin  harp’d,  and  grey-hair’d  Llywatch  sung. 

V. 

O  !  if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain. 

As  sure  your  changeful  gales  seem  oft  to  say. 

When  sweeping  wild  and  sinking  soft  again. 

Like  trumpet-jubilee,  or  harp’s  wild  sway; 

If  ye  can  echo  such  triumphant  lay. 

Then  lend  the  note  to  him  has  loved  you  long  ! 
v  Who  pious  gather’d  each  tradition  grey. 

That  floats  your  solitary  wastes  along. 

And  with  affection  vain  gave  them  new  voice  in  song* 

v  VI. 

For  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe’er  the  task 
Of  truant  verse  hath  lighten’d  graver  care. 

From  muse  or  sylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask. 

In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair  ; 

Careless  he  gave  his  numbers  to  the  air, — 

They  came  unsought  for,  if  applauses  came  ; 

Nor  for  himself  prefers  he  now  the  prayer; 

Let  but  his  verse  befit  a  hero’s  fame. 

Immortal  be  the  verse  ! — forgot  the  poet’s  name. 

VII. 

Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  tost : 

*  Minstrel !  the  fame  of  whose  romantic  lyre. 

Capricious  swelling  now,  may  soon  be  lost, 

Like  the  light  flickering  of  a  cottage  fire; 

If  to  such  task  presumptuous  thou  aspire. 

Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to  warrior  due : 

Age  after  age  has  gather’d  son  to  sire, 

Since  our  grey  cliffs  the  din  of  conflict  knew. 

Or,  pealing  through  our  vales,  victorious  bugles  blew. 

VIII. 

*  Decayed  our  old  traditionary  lore. 

Save  where  the  lingering  fays  renew  their  ring. 

By  milk-maid  seen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar. 

Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchmore  s  haunted  spring ; 

Save  where  their  legends  grey*hair’d  shepherds  sing. 
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That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  but  thine. 

Of  feuds  obscure,  and  border  ravaging, 

And  rugged  deeds  recount  in  rugged  line. 

Of  moonlight  foray  made  on  Teviot,  Tweed,  or  Tyne, 

•  -  IX.  • :  - 

*  No!  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  Sun 

Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame, 

Where  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done. 

In  verse  spontaneous  chants  some  favour’d  name  5 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  his  tribute  claim. 

Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet ; 

Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Graeme, 

.  He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure  sot. 

Old  Albin’s  red  claymore,  green  Erin’s  bayonet  ! 

X. 

4  Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 
Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows. 

Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra’s  ruined  breast 
Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose  ; 

Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 
Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o’er  Toledo’s  fane, 

From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot  throws 
An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

XI. 

'  There,  ofNumantian  fire  a  swarthy  spark 
Still  lightens  in  the  sun-burnt  native's  eye  $ 

The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark. 

Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 

And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles’  dearest  pride, 

Iberia!  oft  thy  crest  less  peasantry 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side. 

Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood — ’gainst  fortune  fought  and  died 

XII. 

*  And  cherished  still  by  that  unchanging  race. 

Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine  5 

Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace, 

Legend  and  vision,  prophecy  and  sign ; 

Whe_e  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combine 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade. 

Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line. 

Go,  seek  such  theme  !’ — The  Mountain  Spirit  said  : 

With  filial  awe  I  heard — I  heard,  and  I  obeyed. 
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THE  VISION  OF  DON  RODERICK 
[In  continuation  from  the  same.] 

~  V  •>  '  •  f  »  ►  T  i  -vjt  y.  y  rir' ;  .</ 

*V  J. 

REARING  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies, 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

Toledo’s  holy  towers  and  spires  arise. 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white; 

Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretched  below. 

And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night ;  :  ' 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow. 

All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio’s  ceaseless  flow. 

II. 

All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio’s  tide. 

Or,  distant  heard,  a  courser’s  neigh  or  tramp  5 
Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  ride. 

To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick’s  camp. 

Tor,  through  the  river’s  night-fog  rolling  damp. 

Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dimly  seen. 

Which  glimmer’d  back,  against  the  moon’s  fair  lamp. 

Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen, 

And  standards  proudly  pitch’d,  and  warders  armed  between. 

III. 

But  of  their  Monarch’s  person  keeping  ward, 

Since  last  the  deep-month’d  bell  of  vespers  toll’d. 

The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

Their  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold: 

A  band  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old. 

Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  mace. 

Bear  slender  darts,  and  casques  bedeck'd  with  gold. 

While  silver-studded  belts  their  shoulders  grace. 

Where  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  falchion’s  place, 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  cOnrt, 

They  murmur’d  at  tb^ir  master’s  Jong  delay. 

And  held  his  lengthen’d  orisons  in  sport :  — 

*  What !  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  morning  stay. 

To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  flight  away  ? 

And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past 
For  fair  Florinda’s  plunder’d  charms  to  pay  — 

Then  to  the  east  their  weary  eyes  they  cast. 

And  wish’d  the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmer  forth  at  last. 

V.  But, 
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V. 

But,  far  within,  Toledo’s  Prelate  lent 
An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King ; 

The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent. 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing  : 

For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing. 

Such  as  are  lothly  uttered  to  the  air, 

When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring.. 
And  Guilt  his  secret  burthen  cannot  bear, 

And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Despair. 

VI. 

Full  on  the  Prelate’s  face,  and  silver  hair. 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  roll’d; 

But  Roderick’s  visage,  though  his  head  was  bare, 

Was  shadow’d  by  his  hand  and  mantle’s  fold. 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told. 

Proud  Alaric  s  descendant  could  not  brook. 

That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold, 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  conscience  shook. 
Fear  tame  a  monarch’s  brow,  remorse  a  warrior's  look. 

VII. 

The  old  man’s  faded  cheek  waxed  yet  more  pale. 

As  many  a  secret  sad  the  king  bewray’d ; 

And  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unfinished  tale. 
When  in  the  midst  his  faltering  whisper  staid. — 

**  Thus  royal  Witiza  was  slain,” — he  said : 

Yet,  holy  father,  deem  not  it  was  I.” — 

Thus  still  Ambition  strives  her  crimes  to  shade— 
si  Oh  rather  deem  ’twas  stern  necessity ! 
Self-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die. 

VIII. 

“  And,  if  Florinda’s  shrieks  alarmed  the  air. 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain. 

And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I  would  spare, 

Yet,  reverend  priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain  ! — 
All  is  not  as  it  seems — the  female  train 

Know  by  their  bearing  to  disguise  their  mood  — 
But  Conscience  here,  as  if  in  high  disdain. 

Sent  to  the  Monarch’s  cheek  the  burning  blood  — 
He  stay’d  his  speech  abrupt — and  up  the  Prelate  stood* 

IX. 

e*  O  hardened  offspring  of  an  iron  race  1 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I  say  ? 
What  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance  can  efface 
Murder’s  dark  spot,  wash  treason’s  stain  away  ! 

For  the  foul  ravisher  how  shall  I  pray. 
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Who,  scarce  repentant,  makes  his  crime  his  boast  ? 

How  hope  Almighty  vengeance  shall  delay. 

Unless,  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host. 

He  spare  the  shepherd,  lest  the  guiltless  sheep  be  lost.”— 

X. 

Then  kindled  the  dark  Tyrant  in  his  mood. 

And  to  his  brow  returned  its  dauntless  gloom  j 
“  And  welcome  then,”  he  cried,  “  be  blood  for  blood. 

For  treason  treachery,  for  dishonour  doom ! 

Yet  will  1  know  whence  come  they,  or  by  whom. 

Shew,  for  thou  canst — give  forth  the  fated  key. 

And  guide  me.  Priest,  to  that  mysterious  room. 

Where,  if  aught  true  in  old  tradition  be. 

His  nation’s  future  fates  a  Spanish  King  shall  see.” — 

XL 

“  Ill-fated  prince  !  recall  the  desperate  word, 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou  obey  ! 

Bethink,  yon  spell-bound  portal  would  afford 
Never  to  former  Monarch  entrance  way  } 

Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say. 

Save  to  a  King,  the  last  of  all  his  line. 

What  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay. 

And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her  fatal  mine. 

And,  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  divine.” — 

XIL 

— “  Prelate  !  a  Monarch’s  fate  brooks  no  delay  ; 

Lead  on  !” — The  ponderous  key  the  old  man  took, 

And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  led  the  way. 

By  winding  stair,  dark  aisle,  and  secret  nook, 

Then  on  an  ancient  gate-way  bent  his  look  j 
And,  as  the  key  the  desperate  King  essay’d. 

Low  muttered  thunders  the  Cathedral  shook. 

And  twice  he  stopped,  and  twice  new  effort  made, 

Till  the  huge  bolts  rolled  back,  and  the  loud  hinges  bray’d, 

xiii.  .  ; 

Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall 3 
Roof,  walls,  and  door,  were  all  of  marble  stone, 

Of  polished  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall. 

Carved  o’er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 

A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 

Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could  not  spy  3 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none;  • 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne’er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye. 
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XIV. 

Grim  centinels,  against  the  upper  wall, 

Of  molten  bronze,  two  Statues  held  their  place ; 

Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall, 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 

Moulded  they  seemed  for  kings  of  giant  race. 

That  lived  and  sinned  before  the  avenging  flood; 

This  grasped  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace  j 

This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering  stood^ 
Each  stubborn  seemed  and  stern,  immutable  of  mood. 

•  w  r.  .  .  ;  i  «  <  / 
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XV. 

Fixed  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen  look 
Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting  sand, 

As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand  ; 

Jn  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  failing  land, 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven  ; 

And  o’er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand — 

“  Lo,  Destiny  and  Time  !  to  whom  by  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season  given.’’ — 

XVI. 

Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes  away; 

And,  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep. 

That  right-hand  Giant  ’gan  his  club  ups  way-. 

As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 

Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace’s  sweep 

At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thunder, 

And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap, 

The  marble  boundary  was  rent  asunder, 

And  gave  to  Roderick’s  view  new  sights  of  fear  and  wonder. 

'  XVII. 

For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach, 

Realms  as  of  Spain  in  visioned  prospect  laid, 

Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each, 

As  by  some  skilful  artist’s  hand  pourtray’d : 

Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wild  Sierra’s  shade, 

And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  traveller’s  eye ; 

There,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive  glade. 

Or  deep*embro\vned  by  forests  huge  and  high. 

Or  washed  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  murmured  by. 

XVIII. 

And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antique  .stage 

Passed  forth  the  bands  of  masquers  trimly  led. 

In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage. 

While  fitting  strains  the  hearer’s  fancy  fed. 

So,  to  sad  Roderick’s  eye  in  order  spread. 
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Successive  pageants  filled  that  mystic  scene. 

Shewing  the  fate  of  battles  ere  they  bled, 

Abd  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been  ; 

And  ever  and  anon  strange  sounds  were  heard  between. 

XIX. 

First  shrilled  an  unrepeated  female  shriek  ! — 

It  seemed  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call. 

For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek. — • 

Then  answered  kettle-drum  and  atabal. 

Gong-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear  appal. 

The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelies  yell, 

Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall. 

Needs  not  to  Roderick  their  dread  import  tell — 

“  The  Moor !”  he  cried,  “  the  Moor  ! — ring  out  the  Tocsin  bell  I 

XX. 

“  They  come !  they  come  !  I  see  the  groaning  lands 
White  with  the  turbans  of  each  Arab  horde, 

Swart  Zaarah  joins  her  misbelieving  bands, 

Alla  and.  Mahomet  their  battle-word. 

The  choice  they  yield  the  Koran  or  the  sword. — 

See  how  the  Christians  rush  to  arms  amain  ! — 

In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roared  ; 

The  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain — - 
Now,  God  and  Saint  lago  strike,  for  the  good  cause  of  Spain  !’s 

XXL 

“  By  heaven,  the  Moors  prevail !  the  Christians  yield  !— 
Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign  ! 

The  sceptered  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  field — 

Is  not  yon  steed  Orel i a  ? — Yes>  ’tis  mine  S  : 

But  never  was  she  turned  from  battle-line: 

Lo  !  where  the  recreant  spurs  o'er  stock  and  stone ! — 
Curses  pursue  the  slave  and  wrath  divine ! 

Rivers  ingnlph  him! — “  Hush,”  in  shuddering  tone, 

The  Prelate  said;  rash  Prince,  yon  visioned  forrp’s  thine  own.” — 

XXII. 

Just  then,  a  torrent  crossed  the  flier's  course ;  . 

The  dangerous  ford  the  Kingly  Likeness  tried  r 
But  the  deep  eddies  whelmed  both  man  and  horse. 

Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide  ; 

And  the  nroud  Moslemah  spread  far  and  wide, 

As  numerous  as  their  native  locust  band  ; 

Berber  and  Ismael's  sons  the  spoils  divide,. 

With  naked  scimitars  mete  out  the  land. 

And  for  their  bondsmen  base  the  freeborn  natives  brand. 
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XXIII. 

Then  rose  the  grated  Harem,  to  inclose 
The  loveliest  maidens  of  the  Christian  line  j 
Then,  menials  to  thtir  misbelieving  foes, 

Castile’s  young  nobles  held  forbidden  wine  -y 
Then,  too,  the  holy  Cross,  salvation’s  sign. 

By  impious  hands  was  from  the  altar  thrown. 

And  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine. 

Echoed,  for  holy  hymn  and  organ  tone. 

The  Santon’s  frantic  dance,  the  Fakir’s  gibbering  moan. 

XXIV. 

How  fares  Don  Roderick  ?  —E’en  as  one  who  spies 
Flames  dart  their  glare  o’er  midnight’s  sable  woof. 

And  hears  around  his  children’s  piercing  cries. 

And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand  aloof; 

While  cruel  Conscience  brings  him  bitter  proof, 

His  folly,  or  his  crime,  have  caused  his  grief  •, 

And,  while  above  him  nods  the  crumbling  roof. 

He  curses  earth  and  Heaven —  himself  in  chief — 
Desperate  of  earthly  aid,  despairing  Heaven’s  relief! 

XXV. 

That  scythe-armed  Giant  turned  his  fatal  glass. 

And  twilight  on  the  landscape  closed  her  wings ; 

Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass. 

And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings ; 

And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck’d  dancer  springs. 

Bazars  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met. 

In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings. 

And  on  the  land  as  evening  seemed  to  set. 

The  Imaum’s  chaunt  was  heard  from  mosque  or  minaret, 

XXVI. 

So  passed  that  pageant.  Ere  another  came. 

The  visionary  scene  was  wrapped  in  smoke. 

Whose  sulph’rous  wreaths  were  crossed  by  sheets  of  flame  ; 

With  every  flash  a  holt  explosive  broke. 

Till  Roderick  deemed  the  fiends  had  burst  their  yoke, 

And  waved  ’gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gonfalone  ! 

For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke, 

Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known  j 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was  her  tone 

XXVII. 

From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  clouds  away — 

The  Christians  have  regained  their  heritage  j 
Before  the  Cross  has  waned  the  Crescent's  ray, 

And  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage, 

And  lofty  church,  and  low-brow’d  hermitage, 
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The  land  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Knight, — 

The  Genii  these  of  Spain  for  many  an  age; 

This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  bright. 

And  that  was  Valour  named,  this  Bigotry  was  hight. 

XXVI  IT; 

Valour  was  harnessed  like  a  Chief  of  old. 

Armed  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly  gest ; 

His  sword  was  tempered  in  the  Ebro  cold, 

Morena’s  eagle-plume  adorned  his  crest, 

The  spoils  of  Afric’s  lion  bound  his  breast..  - 

Fierce  he  stepped  forward  and  flung  down  his  gage. 

As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best. 

Him  followed  his  Companion  dark' and  sage*  ; 

As  he,  my  Master  sung,  the  dangerous  Archimage. 

XXIX. 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came, v' 

In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  be, 

Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fights  and  fame,' •  < 

Yet  was  that  bare-foot  Monk  more  proud  than  he; 

And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree. 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound. 

And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  flerce  and  free. 

Till  ermined  Age,  and  Youth  in  arms 'renowned, 

Honouring’his  scourge  and  hair-cloth,  meekly  kissed  the  ground. 

XXX. 

And  thus  it  chanced  that  Valour,  peerless  Knight, 

Who  ne’er  to  King  or  Kaisar  veiled  his  crest. 

Victorious  still  in  bull-feast,  or  in  fight. 

Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  he  clid  invest,, 

Stooped  ever  to  that  Anchoret’s  behest ; 

Nor  reasoned  of  the  right  nor  of  the  wrong. 

But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 

And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  world  along, 

For  he  was  fierce  as  brave,  and  pitiless  as  strong. 


Oft  his  proud  gallies  sought  some  new-found  world, 

That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  first  the  morn  ; 

Still  at  that  Wizard’s  feet  their  spoils  he  curl’d, — 

Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne. 

Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs  worn, 

Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent,  and  foul : 

Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn, 

Bedabbled  all  with  blood. — With  grisly  scowl 
The  Hermit  marked  the  stains,  and  smiled  beneath  his  cowl. 

S  XXXII.  Then 
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Then  did  he  bless  the  offering,  and  bade  make 
Tribute  to  heaven  of  gratitude  and  praise} 

And  at  his-  word  the  choral  hymns  awake. 

And  many  a  hand  the  silver  censer  sways. 

But  with  the  incense  breath  these  censers  raise, 

Mixt  streams  from  corpses  smouldering  in  the  fire } 
The  groans  of  prisoned  victims  mar  the  lays, 

And  shrieks  of  agony  confound  the  quire. 

While,  raid  the  mingled  sounds,  the  darkened  scenes  expire 


XXXIII. 

Preluding  light,  were  strains  of  music  heard. 

As  once  again  revolved  that  measured  sand  ; 

Such  sounds  as  when,  for  sylvan  dance  prepared. 

Gay  Xeres  summons  forth  her  vintage  band  ; 

When  for  the  light  Bolero  ready  stand 

The  Mozo  blithe,  with  gay  Mucbacha  met. 

He  conscious  of  his  broidered  cap  and  band. 

She  ofher  netted  locks  and  light  corsetter 
Each  tiptoe  perched  to  spring,  and  shake  the  castanet. 

XXXIV. 

And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became  ; 

For  Valour  had  relaxed  his  ardent  look. 

And  at  a  lady’s  feet,  like  lion  tame. 

Lay  stretched,  full  loth  the  weight  of  arms  to  brook  } 
And  softened  Bigotry,  upon  his  book. 

Pattered  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill : 

But  the  blithe  peasant  plied  his  pruning  hook. 

Whistled  the  muleteer  o’er  vale  and  hill, 

And  rung  from  village-green  the  merry  Seguidille. 

XXXV. 

Grey  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil. 

Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold, 

And  careless  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 
Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  Minion  bold  ; 

But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold. 

From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  far} 

Beneath  the  chesnut  tree  Love’s  tale  was  told  j 
.  And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar. 

Sweet  stooped  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the  evening  star. 

XXXVI. 

As  that  sea-cloud,  in  size  like  human  hand 
When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tisbbite  seen. 

Came  slowly  over-shadowing  Israel’s  land, 

Awhile,  perchance,  bedecked  with  colours  sheen, 

While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been. 
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Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud. 

Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene. 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  sable  cloud — 

Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  howled  aloud 

XXXVII. 

Even  so  upon  that  peaceful  scenfe  was  poured. 

Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a  foreign  band. 

And  He,  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword. 

And  offered  peaceful  front  and  open  hand  j 
Veiling  the  perjured  treachery  he  planned, 

By  friendship’s  zeal  and  honour’s  specious  guise. 

Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land  ; 

Then,  burst  were  honour’s  oath,  and  friendship’!  ties ! 

He  clutched  his  vulture -grasp,  and  called  fair  Spain  his  prized 

XXXVIII. 

An  Tron  CroWn  his  anxious  forehead  bore; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became. 

Who  ne’er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o’er. 

Or  check’d  his  course  for  piety  or  shatne; 

Who,  trained  a  soldier,  deemed  a  soldier’s  fame 
Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won. 

Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  deck’d  his  namd; 

Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarch  s  throne. 

Reeked  not  of  Monarch’s  faith,  or  Mercy’s  kingly  tone; 

XXXIX.  •  ^ 

From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came  : 

The  spark,  that,  from  a  suburb  hovel’s  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame. 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 

And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth. 

The  sable  land- flood  from  some  swamp  obscure, 

Thrit  poisons  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth. 

And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endure, 

Hath  not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  impure* 

XL. 

Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  Form  : 

Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor  shew’d. 

With  which  she  beckoned  him  through  fight  and  storm. 
And  all  he  crushed  that  crossed  his  desperate  road. 

Nor  thought,  nor  feared,  nor  looked  on  what  he  trode; 

Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  could  not  slake 
So  oft  as  e’er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad — 

It  was  Ambition  bade  his  terrors  wake, 

Nor  deigned  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take. 
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XLI. 

No  longer  now  sbe  spurned  at  mean  revenge. 

Or  staid  her  hand  for  conquered  foeman’s  moau> 

As  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Rome  to  change. 

By  Caesar’s  side  she  crossed  the  Rubicon  3 
Nor  joyed  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  won. 

As  when  the  banded  powers  of  Greece  were  tasked. 
To  war  beneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon  : 

No  seemly  veil  her  modern  minion  asked. 

He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the  fiend  unmasqued. 


XL  II. 

That  Prelate  marked  his  inarch — On  banners  blazed 
With  battles  won  in  many  a  distant  land. 

On  eagle-standards  and  on  arms  he  gazed ! 

“  And  hopest  thou,  then,”  he  said,  “  thy  power  shall  stand? 
O  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting  sand. 

And  thou  hast  temper’d  it  with  slaughter’s  flood } 

And  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty’s  hand  ! 
Gore-moistened  trees  shall  perish  in  the  bud. 

And,  by  a  bloody  death  shall  die  the  Man  of  Blood !” — 


XLIIL 

The  ruthless  Leader  beckoned  from  his  train, 

A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kneel, 

And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried,  “  Castile  !” 
Not  that  he  loved  him — No! — in  no  man’s  weal. 

Scarce  in  his  own,  e’er  joyed  that  sullent  heart 3 
Yet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his  warriors  wheel. 
That  the  poor  puppet  might  perform  his  part. 

And  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stern  beck  to  start. 


XLIV. 

Rut  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused. 

Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung. 

Nor  brooked  they  long  their  friendly  faith  abused  ; 

For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 
Exclaim’d,  “  To  arms!”  and  fast  to  arms  they  sprung. 

And  Valour  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  land ! 

Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung, 

As  burst  the  awakening  Nazarite  his  band. 

When  ’gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  clenched  his  dreadful  hand. 

XLV. 

That  mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye  . 

Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round. 

Now  doffed  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly. 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 

So  oft,  so  near  the  Patriot  bugle  wound. 
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From  Tarik’s  walls  to  Bilboa’s  mountains  blown, 

These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  found, 

To  guard  awhile  his  substituted  throne — 

Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their  own. 

XLvr. 

From  Alpuhara’s  peak  that  bugle  rung. 

And  it  was  echoed  from  Corunna’s  wall ; 

Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shout  flung, 

Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hall  ^ 

Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain-coronet,. 

Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call. 

And,  foremost  still  where  Valour’s  sons  are  met. 

Fast  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Miquelet. 

XLVII, 

But  unappalled,  and  burning  for  the  fight, 

The  Invaders  march,  of  victory  secure; 

Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite. 

And  trained  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 

Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  insure, 

Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow ; 

To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure ; 

While  nought  against  them  bring  the  unpractised  foe. 
Save  hearts  for  freedom’s  cause,  and  hands  for  freedom’s  blow. 

xlviii. 

Proudly  they  march — but  Ol  they  march  not  forth. 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign. 

As  when  their  eagles  sweeping  through  the  North, 
Destroyed  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign  ! 

Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied. 

New  Patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain. 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and  wide. 

And  oft  the  God  of  Battles  blest  the  righteous  side. 

XL1X. 

Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom’s  foes  prevail. 

Remained  their  savage  waste.  With  blade  and  brand. 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale. 

But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band 
Came  like  night’s  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land. 

And  claimed  for  blood  the  retribution  due, 

Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopp’d  the  murderous  hand  ; 
And  Dawn,  when  o’er  the  scene  her  beams  she  threw. 
Midst  ruins  they  had  made  the  spoilers’  corpses  knew. 
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What  Minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongue  may  tell. 

Amid  the  visioned  strife  from  sea  to  sea. 

How  oft  the  Patriot  banners  rose  or  fell, 

Still  honoured  in  defeat  as  victory! 

For  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be. 

Shewed  every  form  of  fight  b\  field  and  flood } 

Slaughter  and  Ruin,  shouting  forth  their  glee, 

Beheld,  while  riding  on  the  tempest-scud. 

The  waters  choaked  w  ith  slain,  the  earth  bedrenched  with  blood !  ’ 

LI.  .]! 

Then  Zaragoza — blighted  be  the  tongue 

That  names  thy  name  without  the  honour  due  ! 

For  never  hath  the  harp  of  minstrel  rung. 

Of  faith  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly  true  ! 

Mine,  sap,  and  bomb  thy  shattered  ruins  knew, 

Each  art  of  war’s  extremity  had  ror  m. 

Twice  from  thy  half-sacked  streets  the  foe  withdrew. 

And  w'hen  at  length  stern  Fate  decreed  thy  doom, 

They  w'on  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children’s  bloody  tomb, 

LII. 

Yet  raise  thy  head,  sad  City  !  Though  in  chains, 

Enthrall’d  thou  can’st  not  be-!  Arise  and  claim 
Reverence  from  every  heart  where  Freedom  reigns. 

For  what  thou  worshippest! — thy  sainted  Dame, 

She  of  the  Column,  honoured  be  her  name, 

By  all,  whate’er  their  creed,  w  ho  honour  love  j 
And  like  the  sacred  reliques  of  the  flame. 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  blessed  above. 

To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove ! 

tin. 

Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.  Gerona  fair ! 

Faithful  to  death  thy  heroes  should  be  sung. 

Manning  the  towers  while  o’er  their  heads  the  air 
Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  hung 5 
Now  thicker  darkening  where  the  mine  was  sprung, 

Now  briefly  lightened  by  the  cannon’s  flare. 

Now  arched  with  fire-sparks  as  the  bomb  was  flung, 

And  reddening  now  with  conflagration’s  glare. 

While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare. 

LIV, 

While  all  around  was  danger,  strife,  and  fear. 

While  the  earth  shook,  and  darkened  was  the  sky^ 

And  wide  Destruction  stunned  the  listening  ear, 

Appalled  the  heart,  and  stupified  the  eye, —  ^ 

Afar  was  heard  that  thrice-fepeated  cry, 
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In  which  old  Albion’s  heart  and  tongue  unite, 

Whene’er  her  soul  is  up  and  pulse  beats  high. 

Whether  it  hail  the  wine-cup  or  the  fight. 

And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be  light. 

LV. 

Don  Roderick  turn’fl  him  as  the  shout  grew  loud—' 

A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  show’d. 

For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with  the  cloud, 

A  gallant  navy  stemm'd  the  billows  broad. 

From  mast  and  stern  St.  George’s  symbol  flow’d. 

Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear: 

Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges  row’d. 

And  flash’d  the  sun  on  bayonet,  brand,  and  spear. 

And  the  wild  beach  returned  the  seaman’s  jovial  cheer, 

LVL 

It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight! 

The  billows  foamed  beneath  a  thousand  oars. 

Fast  as  they  land  the  red  cross  ranks  unite, 

Legions  on  legions  brightening  all  the  shores. 

Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars, 

Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum. 

Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-flourish  pours, 

And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  dumb, 

For,  bold  in  Freedom’s  cause,  the  bands  of  Ocean  come! 

LV1I. 

A  various  host  they  came — whose  ranks  disp’ay 
Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fight. 

The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array. 

And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 

Far  glance  the  lines  of  sabres  hashing  bright. 

Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  mead. 

Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night. 

Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirl’d  by  rapid  steed, 

-That  rivals  lightning’s  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed. 

LVIfT. 

A  various  host — from  kindred  realms  they  came. 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  repowu —  t 

For  yon  fair  bands  >hall  merry  England  claim, 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 

Her’s  their  bold  port,  and  her’s  their  martial  frown. 

And  her’s  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom’s  cau9«% 

Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown. 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a  pause, 

And  freeborn  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier  with  the  Laws 
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And  O  !  loved  warriors  of  the  Minstrel's  land  \ 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave  l 
The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band. 

And  harsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave  $ 

But  ne’er  in  battle  field  throbb’d  heart  so  brave 
As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid. 

And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave, 

And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid. 

Where  lives  the  desperate  foe,  that  for  such  onset  staid  ! 

LX. 

Hark !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings. 

Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war’s  stern  minstrelsy. 

His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings. 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee : 

Boasts  Erin,  boast  them  !  tameless,  frank,  and  free. 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known. 

Rough  Nature’s  children,  humorous  as  she: 

And  He,  yon  Chieftain — strike  the  proudest  tone  1 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle! — the  Hero  is  thine  own. 

LXI  r 

Now  on  the  scene  Vimeira  should  be  shown, 

On  Talavera’s  fight  should  Roderick  gaze. 

And  hear  Corunna  wail  her  battle  won, 

And  see  Busaco’s  crest  with  light’ning  blaze  : — 

But  shall  fond  fable  mix  with  heroes’  praise 

Hath  Fiction’s  stage  for  Truth's  long  triumphs  room  ? 

And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle  with  the  bays, 

That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior’s  crest,  and  o’er  the  warrior’s  tomb  ! 

LXI  I. 

Or  may  I  give  adventurous  Fancy  scope. 

And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awful  veil 
That  hides  futurity  from  anxious  hope. 

Bidding  beyonddt  scenes  of  glory  hail. 

And  painting  Europe  rousing  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain’s  invaders  from  her  confines  hurl’d. 

While  kindling  Nations  buckle  on  their  mail. 

And  Fame,  with  clarion-blast,  and  wings  unfurl’d, 

To  freedom  and  revenge  awakes  an  injured  World  ! 

LXIIL 

O  vain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  I  cast. 

Since  Fate  has  marked  futurity  her  own  : — 

Yet  fate  resigns  to  Worth  the  glorious  past. 

The  deeds  recorded  and  the  laurels  won. 

Then,  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny  be  gone, 

King, 
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King,  Prelate,  all  the  phantasms  of  my  brain, 
Melted  away  like  mist-wreaths  in  the  sun. 

Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valour,  and  for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  Patriot’s  parting  strain  ! 


CONCLUSION. 
[From  the  same.] 


•  i 


\ 


I. 


“  WTUO  commaH<^  Estrella’s  mountain-tide, 

\  V  Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest-chafed,  to  hie  ? 
Who,  when  Gascogne’s  vexed  gulph  is  raging  wide. 

Shall  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  infant’s  cry  ?  v 

His  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  try. 

And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey, 

And  Biscay’s  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby. 

Let  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles’  way. 

And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his  bidding  stay. 


ir. 

fi  Else,  ne’er  to  stoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon’s  towers 
They  close  their  wings,  the  symbol  of  our  yoke. 

And  their  own  sea  hath  whelm’d  yon  red-cross  Powers  !” — • 
Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's  rock. 

To  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Gaul’s  Leader  spoke. 

While  downward  on  the  land  his  legions  press. 

Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  dock. 

And  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer  dress; — • 

Behind  their  wasteful  march,  a  reeking  wilderness. 


III. 


And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  his  word, 

Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of  the  land, 
Though  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword. 

Though  Britons  arm,  and  Wellington  command  ! 
No!  grim  Busaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 
An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force  ! 

And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  his  shattered  band. 

As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devious  course. 


IV. 

Yet  not  because  Alcoba’s  mountain-hawk 
Hath  on  his  best  and  bravest  made  her  food. 
In  numbers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk 
His  Lord’s  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood  : 
For  full  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood. 


And 
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And  Lisbon’s  matrons,  from  their  walls,  might  sum 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  world  subdued. 

And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  drum. 

That  bids  the  band  of  France  to  storm  and  havoc  come. 

V. 

Four  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  idly  roll’d. 
Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  their  prey. 

As  famish’d  wolves  survey  a  guarded  fold — 

But  in  the  middle  path  a  Lion  lay  f 
At  length  they  move — but  not  to  battle-fray. 

Nor  blaze  yon  fires  where  meets  the  manly  fight; 
Beacons  of  infamy,  they  light  the  way. 

Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite, 

To  damn  with  double  shame  their  ignominious  flight! 


VI. 

O  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath ! 

Ne’er  to  be  told,  yet  ne’er  to  be  forgot, 

What  wanton  horrors  marked  their  wrackful  path  ! 

The  peasant  butchered  in  his  ruined  cot. 

The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot. 

Childhood  and  age  given  o’er  to  sword  and  flame. 
Woman  to  infamy  5 — no  crime  forgot. 

By  which  inventive  daemons  might  proclaim. 
Immortal  hate  to  Man,  and  scorn  of  God’s  great  name  ! 

VII. 

The  rudest  centinel,  in  Britain  born. 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done, 

Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn, 

Wiped  his  stern  eye,  then  fiercer  grasped  his  gun. 

Nor  with  less  zeal  shall  Britain’s  peaceful  son 
Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay  ; 

Riches  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shun, 

Nor  prince  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  the  gay. 

Nor  the  poor  peasant’s  mite,  nor  bard’s  more  worthless  lay. 

VI I L 

But  thou — unfougbten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fa-te, 

Minion  of  Fortune,  now  miscalled  in  vain  ! 

Can  vantage-ground  no  confidence  create, 

Marcella’s  pass,  nor  Guarda’s  mountain  chain  ? 
Vain-glorioua  Fugitive!  yet  turn  again  ! 

Behold,  where  named  by  some  prophetic  Seer, 

Flows  Honour’s  Fountain,  as  fore-doomed  the  stain 
From  thy  dishonoured  name  and  arms  to  clear — 
Fallen  Child  of  Fortune,  turn,  redeem  h*r  favour  here  ! 


1 
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IX. 

Yet,  ere  thou  turn’st,  collect  each  distant  aid; 

Those  chief  that  never  heard  the  Lion  roar  ! 

Within  whose  souls  lives  not  a  trace  pourtray’d, 

Of  Talavera,  or  Mondego’s  shore! 

Marshal  each  band  thou  hast,  and  summon  more.; 

Of  war’s  fell  stratagems  exhaust  the  whole; 

Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron  pour. 

Legion  on  legion  on  thy  foeman  roll. 

And  weary  out  his  arm— thou  canst  not  quell  his  soul. 

X. 

O  vainly  gleams  with  steel  Agueda’s  shore. 

Vainly  thy  squadrons  hide  Assuava’s  plain. 

And  front  the  flying  thunders  as  they  roar, 

With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vain! 

And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  slain. 

Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given— 

Vengeance  and  grief  gave  mountain  rage  the  rein. 

And,  at  the  bloody  spear-point  headlong  driven. 

Thy  Despot’s  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of  heaven. 

*  XI. 

Go,  baffled  Boaster!  teach  thy  haughty  mood 
To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master’s  throne! 

Say,  thou  hast  left  his  legions  in  their  blood. 

Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own; 

Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown 
By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied; 

Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington! 

And  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried — 

God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  we’ll  abide. 

XII. 

But  ye,  the  heroes  of  that  well  fought  day. 

How  shall  a  bard,  unknowing  and  unknown. 

His  meed  to  each  victorious  leader  pay. 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won  ? 

Yet  fain  my  harp  would  wake  i  s  boldest  tone, 

O’er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  C  a  dog  an  brave  ; 

And  be,  perchance,  the  minstrel  note  might  own. 

Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave. 

Mid  yon  far  western  isles,  that  hear  the  Atlantic  rave, 

XIII. 

,  T> 

Yes  !  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword. 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame :  ^ 

Hark  !  Albuera  thunders  Beresfokd, 

And  dread  Barosa  shouts  for  dauntless  Gr^me  ! 

>  O  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame, 

Bold 
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Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound. 

To  bid  the  world  re-echo  to  their  fame  ! 

For  never,  upon  gory  battle-ground. 

With  conquest’s  well-bought  wreath  were  braver  victors  crown’d! 


XIV. 

O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera’s  bays, 

Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field. 

Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers’  praise. 

Temper’d  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steel’d. 

And  raised  fair  Lusitania’s  fallen  shield. 

And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania’s  sword, 

And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to  wield — 

Shivered  my  harp,  and  burst  its  every  chord. 

If  it  forget  thy  worth,  victorious  Beresford  1 

XV. 

Not  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle  won. 

Though  Gaul’s  proud  legions  rolled  like  mist  away. 

Was  half  his  self-devoted  valour  shown,— 

He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day ; 

But  when  he  toiled  those  squadrons  to  array. 

Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bloody  game. 

Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay. 

He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure  and  of  shame. 

And,  dearer  far  than  life,  he  pledged  a  soldier’s  fame. 

XVI. 

Nor  be  his  praise  o’erpast  who  strove  to  hide 
Beneath  the  warrior’s  vest  affection’s  wound. 

Whose  wish.  Heaven  for  his  country’s  weal  denied ; 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 

From  clime  to  dime,  where’er  war’s  trumpets  sound. 

The  wanderer  went  j  yet,  Caledonia  !  still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  ground  ; 

He  dreamed  mid  Alpine  cliffs  of  Athole’s  hill. 

And  heard  in  Ebro’s  roar  his  Lyndoch’s  lovely  rill. 

XVII. 

O  hero  of  a  race  renowned  of  old. 

Whose  war-cry  oft  has  waked  the  battle-swell, 

Since  first  distinguished  in  the  onset  bold. 

Wild  sounding  when  the  Roman  rampart  fell ! 

By  Wallace’  side  it  rung  the  Southron’s  knell, 

Alderne,  Kilsythe,  and  Tibber  owned  its  fame, 

TumnSeU’s  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell. 

But  ne’er  from  prouder  field  arose  the  name. 

Than  when  wild  Ronda  learned  the  conquering  shout  of  Grjeme. 

XVIII.  But 
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But  all  too  long,  through  seas  unknown  and  dark, 
(With  Spenser’s  parable  I  close  my  tale) 

By  shoal  and  rock  hath  steered  my  venturous  bark  5 
And  land-ward  now  I  drive  before  the  gale. 

And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hail. 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand. 

And  now  1  gladly  furl  my  weary  sail. 

And,  as  the  prow  light  touches  on  the  strand, 

I  strike  my  red-cross  flag,  and  bind  my  skiff  to  land. 
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PSYCHE  AND  LOVE. 

[From  Mrs.Tighe’s  Psyche.] 

ILLUMINED  bright  now  shines  the  splendid  dome. 
Melodious  accents  her  arrival  hail : 

But  not  the  torches’  blaze  can  chase  the  gloom. 

And  ail  the  soothing  powers  of  music  fail; 

Trembling  she  seeks  her  couch  with  horror  pale. 

But  first  a  lamp  conceals  in  secret  shade. 

While  unknown  terrors  all  her  soul  assail. 

Thus  half  their  treacherous  counsel  is  obeyed. 

For  still  her  gentle  soul  abhors  the  murderous  blade. 

And  now,  with  softest  whispers  of  delight, 

Love  welcomes  Psyche  still  more  fondly  dear  ; 

Not  unobserved,  though  hid  in  deepest  night. 

The  silent  anguish  of  her  sacred  fear. 

He  thinks  that  tenderness  excites  the  tear 
By  the  late  image  of  her  parents’  grief. 

And  half  offended  seeks  in  vain  to  cheer. 

Yet,  while  he  speaks,  her  sorrows  feel  relief. 

Too  soon  more  keen  to  sting  from  this  suspension  brief ! 

Allowed  to  settle  on  celestial  eyes 
Soft  Sleep  exulting  now  exerts  his  sway; 

From  Psyche’s  anxious  pillow  gladly  flies 
To  veil  those  orbs,  whose  pure  and  lambent  ray 
The  powers  of  heaven  submissively  obey. 

Trembling  and  breathless  then  she  softly  rose 
And  seized  the  lamp,  where  it  obscurely  lay. 

With  hand  too  rashly  daring  to  disclose 
The  sacred  veil  which  hung  mysterious  o’er  her  woes. 

Twice, 
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Twice,  as  with  agitated  step  she  went. 

The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtful  gleam. 

As  though  it  warn’d  her  from  her  rash  intent : 

And  twice  she  paus’d,  and  on  its  trembling  beam 
Gazed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voices  seem 
With  murmuring  sound  along  the  roof  to  sigh ; 

As  one  just  waking  from  a  troublous  dream. 

With  palpitating  heart  and  straining  eye, 

Still  fix’d  with  fear  remains,  still  thinks  the  danger  nigh. 

Oh!  daring  Muse!  wilt  thou  indeed  essay 
To  paint  the  wonders  which  that  lamp  could  shew  ? 

AncLcanst  thou  hope  in  living  words  to  say 
The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenly  view? 

Ah  !  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true 
That  splendid  vision  could  be  well  exprest. 

The  fearful  awe  imprudent  Psyche  knew 
Would  seize  with  rapture  every  wondering  breast. 

When  Love’s  all  potent  charms  divinely  stood  confesf. 

All  imperceptible  to  human  touch. 

His  wings  display  celestial  essence  light. 

The  clear  effulgence  of  the  blaze  is  such. 

The  brilliant  plumage  shines  so  heavenly  bright 
That  mortal  eyes  turn  dazzled  from  the  sight ; 

A  youth  he  seems  in  manhood’s  freshest  years ; 

Round  his  fair  neck,  as  clinging  with  delight. 

Each  golden  curl  resplendently  appears, 

Or  shades  his  darker  brow,  which  grace  majestic  wears. 

Or  o’er  his  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 
Their  rays  of  sunny  lustre  seem  to  throw. 

That  front,  than  polish’d  ivory  more  white  ? 

His  blooming  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 
Than  roses  scattered  o’er  a  bed  of  snow  : 

While  on  his  lips,  distilled  in  balmy  dews, 

(Those  lips  divine,  that  even  in  silence  know 
The  heart  to  touch)  persuasion  to  infuse 
Still  hangs  a  rosy  charm  that  never  vainly  sues. 

The  friendly  curtain  of  indulgent  sleep 
Disclosed  not  yet  his  eyes’  resistless  sway, 

Rut  from  their  silky  veil  there  seemed  to  peep 
Some  brilliant  glances  with  a  softened  ray, 

Which  o’er  his  features  exquisitely  play, 

And  all  his  polish’d  limbs  suffuse  with  light. 

Thus  through  some  narrow  space  the  azure  day 
Sudden  its  cheerful  rays  diffusing  bright, 

Wide  darts  its  lucid  beams,  to  gild  the  brow  of  night. 

Hi* 
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Hii  fatal  arrows  and  celestial  bow 
Beside  the  couch  were  negligently  thrown. 

Nor  needs  the  god  his  dazzling  arms,  to  show 
His  glorious  birth,  such  beauty  round  him  shone 
As  sure  could  spring  from  Beauty’s  self  alone  ; 

The  gloom  which  glowed  o’er  all  of  soft  desire, 

TCould  well  proclaim  him  Beauty’s  cherish’d  son  j 
And  Beauty’s  self  will  oft  these  charms  admire, 

And  steal  his  witching  smile,  his  glance’s  living  fire. 

Speechless  with  awe,  in  transport  strangely  lost 
Long  Psyche  stood  with  fixed  adoring  eye; 

Her  limbs  immoveable,  her  senses  tost 
Between  amazement,  fear,  and  ecstasy. 

She  hangs  enamour’d  o’er  the  Deity. 

Till  from  her  trembling  hand  extinguish’d  fall* 

The  fatal  lamp — He  starts— and  suddenly 
Tremendous  thunders  echo  through  the  halls. 

While  ruin’s  hideous  crash  bursts  o’er  the  affrighted  wall*. 

Dread  horror  seizes  on  her  sinking  heart, 

A  mortal  chillness  shudders  at  her  breast. 

Her  soul  shrinks  fainting  from  death’s  icy  dart, 

The  groan  scarce  uttered  dies  but  half  exprest. 

And  down  she  sinks  in  deadly  swoon  opprest : 

But  when  at  length,  awaking  from  her  trance. 

The  terrors  of  her  fate  stand  all  confest. 

In  vain  she  casts  around  her  timid  glance. 

The  rudely  frowning  scenes  her  former  joys  enhance. 

No  traces  of  those  joys,  alas,  remain  ! 

A  desert  solitude  alone  appears. 

No  verdant  shad6  relieves  the  sandy  plain, 

The  wide-spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheers. 

One  barren  face  the  dreary  prospect  wears; 

Nought  through  the  vast  horizon  meets  her  eye 
To  calm  the  dismal  tumult  of  her  fears. 

No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh, 

A  sandy  wild  beneath,  above  a  threatening  sky. 

The  mists  of  morn  yet  chill  the  gloomy  air. 

And  heavily  obscure  the  clouded  skies ; 

In  the  mute  anguish  of  a  fixed  despair 
Still  on  the  ground  immoveable  she  lies  ; 

At  length,  with  lifted  hands  and  streaming  eyes. 

Her  mournful  prayers  invoke  offended  Love, 

Oli,  let  me  hear  thy  voice  once  more,”  she  cries, 

**  In  death  at  least  thy  pity  let  me  move, 
v  And  death,  if  but  forgiven,  a  kind  relief  will  prorc. 


‘f  For 


te  For  what  can  life  to  thy  lost  Psyche  give* 

"  What  can  it  offer  but  a  gloomy  void  ! 

“  Why  thus  abandoned  should  I  wish  to  live  ? 

“  To  mourn  the  pleasure  which  I  once  enjoyed, 
t(  The  bliss  my  own  rash  folly  hath  destroyed  ; 

Of  all  my  soul  most  prized,  or  held  most  dear, 

“  Nought  but  the  sad  remembrance  doth  abide. 

And  late  repentance  of  my  impious  fear  ; 

Remorse  and  vain  regret  what  living  soul  can  bear  1 

“  Oh,  art  thou  then  indeed  for  ever  gone! 

“  And  art  thou  heedless  of  thy  Psyche’s  woe  ! 

<f  From  these  fond  arms  for  ever  art  thou  flown# 

“  And  unregarded  must  my  sorrows  flow  ! 

Ah!  why  too  happy  did  I  ever  know 
“  The  rapturous  charms  thy  tenderness  inspires  ? 

“  Ah  !  why  did  thy  affections  stoop  so  low? 

Why  kindle  in  a  mortal  breast  such  fires. 

Or  with  celestial  love  inflame  such  rash  desires  ? 

Abandoned  thus  for  ever  by  thy  love, 

“  No  greater  punishment  I  now  can  bear. 

From  fate  no  farther  malice  can  I  prove ; 

0  Not  all  the  horrors  of  this  desert  drear, 

“  Nor  death  itself  can  now  excite  a  fear; 

(C  The  peopled  earth  a  solitude  as  vast 
“  To  this  despairing  heart  would  now  appear; 

“  Here  then,  my  transient  joys  for  ever  past. 

Let  thine  expiring  bride  thy  pardon  gain  at  last  17- 

Now  prostrate  on  the  bare  unfriendly  ground. 

She  waits  her  doom  in  silent  agony  ; 

When  lo  !  the  well-known  soft  celestial  sound 

t 

She  hears  once  more  with  breathless  ecstasy, 

“  Oh  l  yet  too  dearly  loved  ?  Lost  Psyche  !  Why 
“  With  cruel  fate  wouldst  thou  unite  thy  power, 

“  And  force  me  thus  thine  arms  adored  to  fly  ? 

“  Yet  cheer  thy  drooping  soul,  some  happier  hour 
Thy  banished  steps  may  lead  back  to  thy  lover’s  bo.wez 

“  Though  angry  Venus  we  no  more  can  shun, 

“  Appease  that  anger,  and  I  yet  am  thine ! 

“  Lo  !  where  her  temple  glitters  to  the  sun  ; 

“  With  humble  penitence  approach  her  shrine, 

“  Perhaps  to  pity  she  may  yet  incline; 

“  But  should  her  cruel  wrath  these  hopes  deceive, 
c<  And  thou,  alas !  must  never  more  be  mine, 

“  Yet  shall  thy  lover  ne’er  his  Psyche  leave. 

Rut,  if  the  fates  allow,  unseen  thy  woes  relieve- 
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rr  Stronger  than  I,  they  now  forbid  my  stay 3 
“  Psyche  beloved,  adieu!”  Scarce  can  she  hear 
The  last  faint  words,  which  gently  melt  away  3 
And  now  more  faint  the  dying  sounds  appear 
Borne  to  a  distance  from  her  longing  ear  j 
Yet  still  attentively  she  stands  unmov’d. 

To  catch  those  accents  which  her  soul  could  cheer. 

That  soothing  voice,  which  had  so  sweetly  proved 
That  still  his  tender  heart  offending  Psyche  loved ! 

And  now  the  joyous  sun  had  cleared  the  sky. 

The  mist  dispelled  revealed  the  splendid  fane  3 
A  palmy  grove  majestically  high 
Screens  the  fair  building  from  the  desert  plain  3 
•  Of  aiabaster  white,  and  free  from  stain. 

Mid  the  tall  trees  the  tapering  columns  rose; 

Thither,  with  fainting  steps,  and  weary  pain. 

Obedient  to  the  voice  at  length  she  goes, 

And  at  the  threshold  seeks  protection  and  repose,. 

Round  the  soft  scene  immortal  roses  bloom. 

While  lucid  myrtles  in  the  breezes  play; 

No  savage  beast  did  ever  yet  presume 
With  foot  impute  within  the  grove  to  stray. 

And  far  from  hence  flies  every  bird  of  prey  3 
Thus,  mid  the  sandy  Garamantian  wild, 

When  Macedonia’s  lord  pursued  his  way. 

The  sacred  temple  of  great  Ammon  smiled. 

And  green  encircling  shades  the  long  fatigue  beguiled. 

With  awe  that  fearfully  her  doom  awaits 
Still  at  the  portal  Psyche  timid  lies. 

When  lo  !  advancing  from  the  hallowed  gates 
Trembling  she  views  with  reverential  eyes 
An  aged  priest.  A  myrtle  bough  supplies 
A  wand,  and  roses  bind  his  snowy  brows : 

“  Bear  hence  thy  feet  profane  (he  sternly  cries) 

“  Thy  longer  stay  the  goddess  disallows, 

“  Fly,  nor  her  fiercer  wrath  too  daringly  arouse  !” 

His  pure  white  robe  imploringly  she  held. 

And,  bathed  in  tears,  embraced  bis  sacred  knees; 

Her  mournful  charms  relenting  he  beheld. 

And  melting  pity  in  his  eye  she  sees  ; 

“  Hope  not  (fte  cries)  the  goddess  to  appease, 
tf  Retire  at  awful  distance  from  her  shrine, 

“  But  seek  the  refuge  of  those  sheltering  trees, 

“  And  now  thy  soul  with  humble  awe  incline 
u  To  hear  her  sacred  will,  and  mark  the  words  divine.” 

T  “  Presumptuous 
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cf  Presumptuous  Psyche  !  whose  aspiring  soul 
C(  The  God  of  Love  has  dared  to  arrogate ; 
ie  Rival  of  Venus  !  whose  supreme  controul 
“  Is  now  asserted  by  all-ruling  fate, 
f<r  No  suppliant  tears  her  vengeance  shall  abate 
Till  thou  hast  raised  an  altar  to  her  power, 

“  Where  perfect  happiness,  in  lonely  state,  ’ 

“  Has  fixed  her  temple  in  secluded  bower, 

"  By  foot  impure  of  man  untrodden  to  this  hour ! 

<f  And  on  the  altar  must  thou  place  an  urn 
“  Filled  from  immortal  Beauty’s  sacred  spring, 

“  Which  foul  deformity  to  grace  can  turn. 

And  back  to  fond  affection’s  eyes  can  bring 
“  The  charms  which  fleeting  fled  on  transient  wing; 

<ir  Snatch  d  from  the  rugged  steep  where  first  they  rise, 

Dark  rocks  their  crystal  source  o’ershadowing, 

“  Let  their  clear  water  sparkle  to  the  skies, 

‘  Where  cloudless  lustre  beams,  which  happiness  Supplies ! 

“  To  Venus  thus  for  ever  reconciled, 

(<  (Ibis  one  atonement  all  her  wrath  disarms) 

“  From  thy  loved  Cupid  then  no  more  exiled, 

<e  There  shall  thou,  free  from  sorrow'  and  alarms, 

“  Enjoy  for  ever  his  celestial  charms. 

“  But  never  shalt  thou  taste  a  pure  repose, 

“  Nor  ever  meet  thy  lover’s  circling  arms, 
lt  Till,  all  subdued  that  shall  thy  steps  oppose, 

“  Thy  perils  there  shall  end,  escaped  from  all  thy  foes.’* 

With  meek  submissive  woe  she  heard  her  doom, 

Nor  to  the  holy  minister  replied; 

But  in  the  myrtle  grove’s  mysterious  gloom 
She  silently  retired  her  grief  to  hide. 

Hopeless  to  tread  the  waste  without  a  guide. 

All  unrefreshed  and  faint  from  toil  she  lies  : 

When  lo  !  her  present  wants  are  all  supplied. 

Sent  by  the  hand  of  Love  a  turtle  flies. 

And  sets  delicious  food  before  her  wondering  eyes. 

Cheer  d  by  the  favouring  omen,  softer  tears 
Believe  her  bosom  from  its  cruel  weight : 

She  blames  the  sad  despondence  of  her  fears. 

When  still  protected  by  a  power  so  great. 

His  tenderness  her  toils  will  mitigate. 

1  hen  with  renewed  strength  at  least  she  goes. 

Hoping  to  find  some  skilled  in  secret  fate, 

^earne<^  saSe  who  haply  might  disclose 
Where  lay  that  blissful  bower,  the  end  of  all  her  woes. 

And 
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And  as  she  went,  behold,  with  hovering  flight 
The  dove  preceded  still  her  doubtful  way  ; 

Its  spotless  plumage  of  the  purest  white. 

Which  shone  resplendent  in* *  the  blaze  of  day,'  - 
Could  even  in  darkest  gloom  a  light  display ; 

Of  heavenly  birth,  when  first  to  mortals  given 
Named  Innocence.  But,  ah  !  too  short  its  stay; 
By  ravenous  birds  it  fearfully  was  driven 
Back  to  reside  with  Love,  a  denizen  of  heaven. 
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[From  the  same.] 

BRIGHT  shines  the  morn  o’er  Carickmare, 
And  silvers  every  mountain  stream  ; 

The  autumnal  woods  on  Glen  main  re 
Look  lovely  in  the  slanting  beam. 

And  hark!  the  cry,  the  cvy  of  }oy, 

The  hounds  spring  o’tr  yon  heathy  brow  !-— • 
“  ’  1  is  but  the  hunter’s  horn,  my  boy, 

No  death-tongued  bugle  scares  us  n©w.” 

v  CO 

In  vain  the  widowed  mother  smiled. 

And  clasped  her  darling  to  her  breast; 
Horror  and  rage  o’er  all  the  child 
A  manly  beauty  strange  impressed. 

.  % 

Fierce  rolled  his  eye,  of  heaven’s  own  hue. 
And  tfe  quick  blood  strong  passions  told. 
As  fresh  the  breeze  of  morning  blew 
From  his  clear  brow  the  locks  of  gold. 

*Ti  s  not  alone  the  horn  so  shrill ; - - 

Yon  martial  plume  that  waves  on  high. 

Bids  every  infant  nerve  to  thrill 
With  more  than  infant  agony. 

1 

Yet  gentle  was  the  soldier’s  heart. 

Whom  ’mid  the  gallant  troop  he  spied 
Who  let  the  gallant  troop  depart. 

And  checked  his  eager  courser’s  pride. 

T2 
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What  fears  the  child  ?”  he  wondering  cried. 

With  courteous  air  as  near  he  drew. 

“  Soldier,  away  !  my  father  died, 

Murdered  by  men  of  blood  like  you.” 

&ven  while  the  angry  cherub  speaks. 

He  struggles  from  the  stranger’s  grasp: 

Kissing  the  tears  that  bathed  her  cheeks. 

His  little  arms  his  mother  clasp. 

ft  And  who  are  these, — this  startled  pair, 

"Who  swift  down  Glenmalure  are  fled  ? 

Behold  the  mother’s  maniac  air. 

As  seized  with  wild  and  sudden  dread !” 

ft  ’Tis  Ellen  Byrne,”  an  old  man  cried ; 

“  Poor  Ellen,  and  her  orphan  boy!” 

Then  turned  his  silvered  brow  aside,. 

To  shun  the  youth’s  inquiring  eye. 

And  is  there  none  to  guard  the  child. 

Save  that  lone  frenzied  widow’s  band  } 

These  rocky  heights,  these  steep  woods  wild. 

Sure  some  more  watchful  eye  demand.” 

“  Ah,  well  he  knows  each  rock,  each  wood. 

The  mountain  goat  not  more  secure  ; 

And  he  was  born  to  hardships  rude. 

The  orphan  Byrne  of  Carickmure, 

“  That  boy  had  seen  his  father’s  blood. 

Had  heard  his  murdered  father’s  groan; 

And  nevermore  in  playful  mood 

With  smiles  his  infant  beauty  shone.” 

Sad  was  the  pitying  stranger’s  eye : 

“Too  well,”  said  he,  “  1  guess  the  truth  ; 

His  father,  sure,  was  doomed  to  die. 

Some  poor  deluded  rebel  youth.” 

<{  No  jrebel  he,”  with  eye  inflamed, 

And  cheek  that  glowed  with  transient  fire. 

Roused  to  a  sudden  warmth,  exclaimed 
The  hapless  Ellen’s  aged  sire. 

“  He  did  not  fall  in  Tarah’s  fight. 

No  blood  of  his  the  Curragh  stains, 

Where  many  a  ghost  that  moans  by  night 
Of  foully  broken  faith  complains. 

'  He 
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Xf  He  triumphed  not  that  fatal  day, 

When  every  loyal  cheek  looked  pale. 

But  heard,  like  us,  with  sad  dismay. 

Of  fallen  chiefs  in  Clough’s  dark  vale. 

1  *-•,  ntv'y  f\  £-  ..  •  y 

<f  For,  wedded  to  our  Ellen’s  love. 

One  house  was  ours,  one  hope,  one  soul  : 

Though  fierce  malignant  parties  strove. 

No  party  rage  could  love  control. 

<e  Though  we  were  sprung  from  British  race. 

And  his  was  Ellen’s  early  pride. 

Yet  matched  in  every  loveliest  grace. 

No  priest  could  e’er  their  hearts  divide. 

“  What  though  no  yeoman’s  arms  he  bore  5 
’Twas  party  hate  that  hope  forbad : 

What  though  no  martial  dress  he  wore. 

That  dress  no  braver  bosom  clad. 

<c  And  had  our  gallant  Bryan  Byrne 
Been  welcomed  to  their  loyal  band. 

Home  might  I  still  in  joy  return 
The  proudest  father  in  the  land. 

/ 

u  For,  ah  !  when  Bryan  Byrne  was  slain, 

With  him  my  brave,  my  beauteous  sorv 
His  precious  life-blood  shed  in  vain 
The ’savage  work  of  death  was  done  l 

He  ceased  :  for  now,  by  memory  stung, 

His  heart’s  deep  wounds  all  freshly  bled. 

While  with  a  father’s  anguish  wrung, 

He  bowed  to  earth  his  aged  head. 

Yet  soothing  to  his  broken  heart 
He  felt  the  stranger’s  sympathy. 

And  age  is  ready  to  impart 
Its  page  of  woe  to  pity’s  eye. 

Yes !  it  seemed  sweet  once  more  to  dwell 
On  social  joy  and  peaceful  days. 

And  still  his  darling’s  virtues  tell, 

And  still  his  Ellen’s  beauty  praise. 

“  But  say,”  at  length  exclaimed  the  youth, 

“  Did  no  one  rash,  rebellious  deed 
E’er  cloud  thy  Bryan’s  loyal  truth. 

And  justice  doom  thy  boy  to  bleed  !” 
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u  No;  never  rash,  rebellious  deed 
Was  his,  nor  rash  rebellious  words ; 

That  day  of  slaughter  saw  him  bleed. 

Where  blushing  justice  dropped  the  sword 

“  In  Fury’s  hand  it  madly  raged. 

As  urged  by  fierce  revenge  she  flew; 

With  unarmed  Innocence  she  waged 
Such  war  as  Justice  never  knew.’* 

“  ’Twas  ours  (the  sorrowing  father  cried), 
’Twas  ours  to  mourn  the  crimes  of  all.: 
Each  night  some  loyal  brother  died; 

Each  morn  beheld  some  victim  fall. 

“  Oh,  ’twas  a  sad  and  fearful  day 
That  saw  my  gallant  boys  laid  low; 

The  voice  of  anguish  and  dismay 

Proclaimed  full  many  a  widow’s  woe! 

f‘  But  doubly  o’er  our  fated  house 
The  accursed  hand  of  murder  fell. 

And  ere  our  Ellen  wept  her  spouse. 

She  had  a  dreadful  tale  to  tell ! 

“  Fbr  early  on  that  guilty  morn 

The  voice  of  horror  reached  our  ears; 

That,  from  their  thoughtless  slumber  torn. 
Before  a  helpless  sister’s  tears, 

“  Beneath  their  very  mother’s  sight 
Three  youthful  brothers  butchered  lie. 
Three  loyal  yeomen,  brave  in  fight, 
Butchered  By  savage  treachery. 

They  were  my  nephews;  boys  I  loved. 

My  own  brave  boys  alone  more  dear ; 

Their  rashness  oft  my  hca*t  reproved. 

And  marked  their  daring  zeal  with  fear. 

<(  They  were  my  widowed  sister’s  jcy  ; 

Her  hope  in  age  and  dark  distress ; 
AndEllen  loved  each  gallant  boy 
Even  with  a  sister’s  tenderness. 

f<  It  was  from  Ellen’s  lips  I  heard 
The  tidings  sadly,  surely  true  : 

To  me,  ere  yet  the  dawn  appeared. 

Ail  pale  with  fear  and  grief  she  flew. 
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“  Roused  by  her  call,  with  her  I  sought 
The  sad  abode  of  misery  : 

But  to  the  wretched  mother  brought 
No  comfort,  but  our  sympathy. 

“  On  the  cold  earth,  proud  Sorrow’s  throne. 

In  silent  majesty  of  woe. 

She  sat,  and  felt  herself  alone. 

Though  loud  the  increasing  tumults  grow. 

“  In  throngs  the  assembled  country  came. 

And  every  hand  was  armed  with  death  s 
Revenge!  revenge!  (they  all  exclaim,) 

Spare  no  suspected  traitor’s  breath  : 

e<  No 3  let  not  one  escape  who  owns 
The  faith  of  Rome,  of  treachery : 

This  loyal  blood  for  vengeance  groans. 

And  signal  vengeance  let  there  be  I 

<(  What,  shall  we  feel  the  coward  blow. 

And  tamely  wait  a  late  defence  ? 

No;  let  us  strike  the  secret  foe. 

Even  through  the  breast  of  innocence! 

Poor  Ellen  trembled  as  they  raved  ; 

Her  pallid  cheek  forgot  its  tears  3 
While  from  the  hand  of  fury  saved. 

Her  infant  darling  scarce  appears. 

r_r  ■  ”  *•  ‘  ‘'-‘-Tv-.  **  1;  \  1  , 

,f  I  saw  her  earnest  searching  eye. 

In  that  dark  moment  of  alarm. 

Ask,  in  impatient  agony, 

A  brother’s  dear,  protecting  arm. 

“  Woe!  hitter  woe,  to  me  and  mine  ! 

Too  well  his  brave,  his  feeling  heart 
Already  could  her  fears  divine. 

And  more  than  bear  a  brother’s  part. 

When  the  first  savage  blast  be  knew  ' 

Would  bid  each  deadly  bugle  roar. 

Back  to  our  home  of  peace  he  flew  : 

Ah,  home  of  peace  and  love  no  more  ! 

**  Oh  !  would  to  God  that  I  had  died 
Beneath  my  wretched  sister’s  roof! 

Thus  heaven  in  mercy  had  denied 
To  my  worst  fears  their  utmost  proof. 
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So  had  these  eyes  been  spared  a  sight 
That  wrings  my  soul  with  anguish  still. 

Nor  known  how  much  of  life  ere  night. 

The  blood-hounds  of  revenge  could  spill. 

.f  *  * 

t(  Sinking  at  once  with  fear  and  age, 

Her  Father  s  steps  my  child  upheld; 

The  mangled  victims  of  their  rage 
Each  moment  shuddering  wre  beheld. 

'  -  r  *  \ 

ft  Down  yon  steep  side  of  Carickmure, 

Our  rugged  path  we  homeward  wound ; 

And  saw,  at  least,  that  home  secure, 

’Mid  many  a  smoking  ruin  round. 

e‘  Low  in  the  Glen  our  cottage  lies 
Behind  yon  dusky  copse  of  oak  ». 

On  its  white  walls  we  fixed' our  eyes. 

But  not  one  word  poor  Ellen  spoke  I 

“  We  came ....  the  clamour  scarce  was  o’er 
The  fiends  scarce  left  their  work  of  death 

But  never  spoke  our  Bryan  more. 

Nor  Ellen  caught  his  latest  breath. 

s<  Still  to  the  corse  by  horror  joined. 

The  shrinking  infant  closely  clung. 

And  fast  his  little  arms  intwined. 

As  round  the  bleeding  neck  he  hung. 

<c  Oh,  sight  of  horror,  sight  of  woe  ! 

The  dead  and  dying  both  were  there  : 

One  dreadful  moment  served  to  show. 

For  us  was  nothing  but  despair. 

((  Oh,  God!  even  now  methinks  I  sec 
My  dying  boy  as  there  he  stood. 

And  sought  with  fond  anxiety 

To  hide  his  gushing  wounds  of  blood. 

“  Ere  life  yet  left  his  noble  breast. 

Gasping,  again  he  tried  tospeek. 

And  twice  my  hand  he  feebly  pressed, 

And  feebly  kissed  poor  Ellen’s  cheek. 

No  word  she  spoke,  no  tear  she  shed, 

Ere  at  my  feet  convulsed  she  fell, 

Still  lay  my  children  cold  and  dead  ! 

And  I  yet  live,  the  tale  to  tell  l 
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“  She  too  awoke  to  wild  despair 

With  frenzied  eye  each  corse  to  sec, 

To  rave,  to  smile  with  frantic  air  $ 

But  never  more  to  smile  for  me  ! 

“  But  hold !  from  yonder  grassy  slope 
Our  orphan  darling  calls  me  hence  : 

Sweet  child,  last  relic  of  our  hope. 

Of  love  and  injured  innocence. 

“  Soldier,  farewell  1  To  thee  should  power 
Commit  the  fate  of  lives  obscure, 

Remember  still,  in  fury’s  hour 

The  murdered  youths  of  Glenmalure. 

1  '  L 

“  And  chief,  if  civil  broils  return, 

Though  vengeance  urge  to  waste,  destroy; 

Ah!  pause!  ....  think  then  on  Bryan  Byrne, 

Poor  Ellen,  and  her  orphan  boy! 

-  *»  r  -  '■  •  '  '  .  t  ;  -V  • 
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TREMENDOUS  Pow’r!  whose  chilling  band. 
Relentless  tyrants  of  the  Soul, 

Obedient  to  thy  dread  command. 

The  vital  springs  control ; 

The  gasping  tongue,  no  longer  free, 

And  pulseless  veins  betoken  thee : 

The  pallid  cheek,  the  hollow  eye. 

And  ev’ry  fearful  mark  of  wild  insanity. 

The  tortur’d  wretch,  who  courts  repose. 

Prostrate  his  thorny  couch  along, 

(When  the  twin-gates  of  sleep  unclose, 

And  swarms  the  airy  throng) 

Starts  trembling,  as  thy  shid’wy  form 
Rides  on  the  pennons  of  the  storm. 

While  famish’d  vultures  scream  fof  food. 

And  wave  the  high- plum’d  wing,  and  snuff  the  scent  o€  blood. 

Athwart  the  dreary  church -yard  now 
Forlorn  he  seeks  yon  cypress’  gloom* 

Whose  sable  branches,  bending  low* 

Weep  o’er  the  mould’ring  tomb. 
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Calm  Peace  is  fled — but  gaunt  Despair, 

And  agonizing  Woe  are  there. 

Seel  murd’rous  fiends  their  victim  crave. 

And  yell  the  mystic  chant,  and  drag  him  to  the  grave. 

And  now,  by  causeless  sorrow  sway’d. 

He  views  this  pilgrimage  below, 

See  Happiness  a  fleeting  shade, 

Reality  in  woe.  / 

To  him  this  mortal  scene  appears 
A  vale  of  penitence  and  tears. 

Remorse  behind  and  dread  before; 

A  dreary  boundless  waste,  a  sea  without  a  shore  ! 

“  And  say,”  he  cries,  what  mortal  charm 

<e  Can  aught  of  happiness  impart, 

“  To  dissipate  each  wild  alarm, 

And  raise  my  drooping  heart? 

i(  Forbid  the  ceaseless  tear  to  flow 

Of  uncommunicated  woe; 

/  ' 

4‘  Or  still  the  life-consuming  fire 

<e  Of  disappointed  hope,  of  unallay’d  desire? 

Nor  to  the  restless  child  of  pain 
Thy  potent  influence  is  confined; 

Thy  phantoms  seize  the  ardent  brain. 

And  sweep  the  tract  of  mind. 

As  the  paid  spectres  cross  her  way, 

Lo!  Radcltffe  shudders  with  dismay. 

And  vainly  struggling  to  be  free. 

Flies  to  the  grasp  of  Death,  from  Madness  and  from  thee. 

The  down,  where  guilt  reclines  his  head, 

Thy  ministers  with  thorns  have  strown; 

Thou  pressest  to  the  murd’rer’s  bed. 

And  mark’&t  him  for  thy  own. 

The  daring  robber  trembles  now, 

The  judge  recants  his  perjur’d  vow. 

And  gasping  with  his  latest  breath. 

Pours  forth  his  soul  to  thee,  a  penitent  in  death. 

When  vanquish’d  Reason  yields  her  throne, 

And  bound  by  Superstition’s  chain. 

Whene’er  deluded  mortals  groan. 

And  sigh  for  hope  in  vain; 

All  cheerless  as  thy  sable  vest. 

Uncertain  pangs  distract  the  breast; 

Thy  hand  uprears  th’  envenom’d  dart, 

Directs  its  secret  course,  and  points  it  to  the  heart. 
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Thy  fears  pervade  th’  embodied  air. 

And  blasts,  that  sweep  the  wintry  sky. 

Rob’d  in  vindictive  terrors  bear 
The  frowning  Deity. 

Wing’d  with  his  all-consuming  ire. 

Flashes  the  vollied  lightning’s  fire. 

And  roar  the  pealing  thunders  loud. 

And  speak  his  threat’ning  voice  in  each  tempestuous  cloud. 

Is  this  Religion’s  heav’nly  form. 

Round  which  bright  emanations  play. 

Of  pow'r  to  lull  the  rudest  storm. 

And  chase  each  cloud  away  ? 

Why  dwells  the  mind,  affrighted  still. 

On  Sinai’s  flame  encircled  hill. 

When  the  blest  tow’rs  of  Sion  stream 

With  softer  tints  of  grace,  and  mercy’s  milder  beam  ? 

Cease,  tyrant,  cease, — these  pangs  restrain. 

That  all  Devotion’s  fires  control. 

Unclasp  thine  adamantine  chain, 

And  free  the  struggling  soul. 

Still  may  thy  dreaded  empire  quell 
The  tributary  fiends  of  hell; 

Rut  through  the  realms  of  heav’n  forbear 

To  spread  the  venom ’d  gloom,  and  scatter  darkness  there. 

But  the  dread  Pow’r  that  rules  above. 

Instruct  thy  suppliant  to  revere  3 
And,  oh !  unite  with  fervent  love. 

Thy  gentler  sister.  Fear. 

Teach  him  to  bend  beneath  the  rod. 

That  arms  the  chast’ning  hand  of  God; 

Kneel  prostrate  at  his  holy  shrine, 

And  feed  the  ardent  flame  with  frankincense  divine. 

Insatiate  Queen !  whose  rigid  sway. 

Wide  o’er  the  realms  of  dire  affright. 

Deforms  with  clouds  the  smile  of  day. 

And  scares  the  sleep  of  night; 

O’er  Innocency’s  sainted  brow. 

Why  give  thy  scorpion  lash  to  flow  ?. 

Why  chill,  that  hopes  to  be  forgiv’n, 

The  soul  redeem’d  from  earth,  and  dedicate  to  heav’n  ? 

In  Fate’s  dread  hour,  when  doom’d  to  part, 

The  dreams  of  worldly  rapture  fly, 

No  more  to  wake  the  throbbing  heart. 

Or  light  the  asking  eye; 

•  Borne 
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Borne  on  the  dark  funereal  gale, 

,  What  forms  of  dreadful  omen  sail? 

What  black’ning  clouds  of  sulphur  roll  ? 

Why  gapes  the  deep  abyss  to  catch  the  parting  soul  ? 

Celestial  Hope !  yet  deign  to  stay  ; 

Oh !  chase  these  visions  of  despair. 

For  thou  canst  cheer  the  destin’d  way. 

And  plant  thy  roses  there. 

Bid  the  dire  phantoms  urge  their  flight. 

Enshrouded  in  the  rear  of  night; 

And  point  to  where  the  Seraph  quire 

Their  blooming  garlands  twine,  and  sweep  the  golden  lyre. 

So  when  the  anxious  day  is  o’er. 

And  night’s  black  veil  is  closing  fast. 

May  tranquil  Mem’ry  yield  her  store. 

And  point  to  moments  past. 

May  virtue  shed,  on^cenes  like  this. 

The  balm  of  antedated  bliss ; 

And  beaming  conscious  through  the  gloom. 

Call  to  the  rest  of  death,  the  harbour  of  the  tomb ! 

And,  lo!  ’tis  past — in  close  retreat 
Darkling  they  quit  th’  unequal  strife; 

No  more  the  pulse  forgets  to  beat. 

But  starts  anew  to  life. 

Before  the  saint’s  relumin’d  eyes. 

What  beatific  visions  rise! 

Around  the  couch  of  death  they  move. 

Omens  of  brighter  scenes,  and  harbingers  of  love. 

Triumphant  o’er  these  chilling  fears. 

And  bright  with  majesty  divine, 

Of  Heav'n’s  free  offer’d  grace  appears 
The  renovating  sign. 

Radiant  with  beams  of  temper’d  fire 
Faith  bids  the  spectral  glooms  retire. 

While  cherub  forms  innum’rous  play 

Around  the  sacred  cross,  and  hymn  the  choral  lay  : 

“  Hail,  Mortal,  hail!  whose  constant  feet 
fe  In  Virtue’s  paths  have  trod  serene, 

<f  ’Tis  Heav’n  that  sounds  thy  glad  retreat, 
tf  And  gilds  the  parting  scene. 

“  Refin’d  from  mortal  darkness,  see 
“  Where  flames  on  high  the  mystic  tree ; 

Nor  will  the  Lord  of  life,  whom  thou 
“  With  faith  hast  dar’d  to  love,  disown  his  servant  now. 
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ff  The  cross,  his  sacred  form  that  bore, 

“  Thy  rock  of  adamant,  behold  3 
€(  The  crown  of  thorns  his  temples  wore, 

“  To  clasp  thy  brows  with  gold. 

“  The  sting  of  agony  is  past, 

“  The  cup  of  vengeance  drain’d  at  last 
(( By  Him,  who  ere  from  thraldom  free, 

<(  Endur’d  the  pains  of  Death  to  purchase  Heav’n  for  thee !” 


ODE  TO  HOPE. 

[From  the  same.] 

C^OME,  Hbpe,  Enchantress,  come! 

/  So  potent  to  beguile. 

Come  with  thy  firm,  unalter’d  mien. 
Soft-beaming  eye,  and  brow  serene. 

And  heav’n-directed  smile. 

Despair  will  flee. 

Dire  foe,  from  thee, 

And  smooth  the  alter’d  front,  and  raise  the  bended  kne#. 

What  though  from  harden’d  guilt 
Thy  proffer’d  balm  be  driv’-n. 

Yet  Resignation  all  is  thine. 

Meek  as  she  bows  her  at  the  shrine 
Of  grief-dispensng  Heav’n  j 
And  though  of  pain 
A  tear  complain. 

Yet  soon  the  woe  is  past,  and  all  is  peace  again. 

/ 

Thou  dwelj’st,  sweet  nymph,  on  high. 

Remote  from  worldly  strife. 

Seem  e  within  thy  calm  retreat. 

Thou  hear'st  the  storms  at  distance  beat 
Of  sublunary  life. 

From  the  rude  sea,  > 

Of  troubles  free. 

Its  melancholy  waves  can  never  reach  to  thee  1 

Yet  not  with  cold  neglect 

Thou  scorn’st  the  suppliant’s  prayer — 

The  half-form’d  wish,  the  stifled  sigh. 

To  thine  aerial  mansion  fly. 

And  find  a  harbour  there. 


/ 
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O’er  all  our  woes 
Thy  pity  throws 

Some  intervals  of  joy,  some  pauses  of  repose. 

When  first  to  sanguine  youth, 

The  op’ning  world  is  shown. 

How  distance  robes  each  future  day. 

Soft  powY,  in  thy  deceptive  ray. 

And  colours  not  its  own  ! 

How  bright  with  gleams 
Of  rapture  seems 

Each  unsubstantial  form,  that  gilds  the  infant’s  dreams ! 

•  ■  \ 

Tints  of  a  brighter  sky. 

Ye  dear  illusions,  stay  ! 

Quit  not  the  visionary  soul. 

That  fondly  quits  yon  mild  controul. 

Nor  flee  so  swift  away. 

As  visions  of  delight 

In  sleep  that  wing  their  flight, 

Ye  calm  each  anxious  thought,  and  leave  the  heart  more  light. 

In  fate-encircled  bark. 

Tost  on  the  stormy  sea. 

The  sailor  views  the  wat’ry  waste. 

Remembers  ev’ry  danger  past. 

And  breathes  a  pray’r  to  thee. 

Wide  o’er  the  foam 
Howe’er  he  roam. 

He  sees  the  haven  nigh,  and  is  in  thought  at  home. 

So  when  the  trump  of  war 
Excites  each  wild  alarm. 

Thou  only  to  the  drooping  heart 
Unwonted  vigour  canst  impart. 

And  nerVe  the  warrior’s  arm. 

Through  all  his  frame 
Expands  thy  flame, 

And  points  the  tube  of  death  with  more  unnerring  aim. 

The  captive’s  faded  form. 

Whom  earthly  cells  contain. 

Through  realms  of  fancy  roaming  free. 

In  all  his  sorrows  thinks  on  thee. 

And  drags  an  easier  chain. 

Thy  rays  illume 
The  dungeon’s  gloom. 

Trim  Nature’s  wasted  lamp,  and  cheer  the  lonely  tomb. 

fir.  Tb.y 
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Thy  tender  influence  soothes 
The  lover’s  pensive  mind  5 
What  though  his  angry  fair  one  now 
In  clouds  invest  her  awful  brow,  , 

Forgiveness  lurks  behind  5 
Though  long  he  mourn 
Her  haughty  scorn. 

Yet  soon  the  lip  shall  bless,  the  angel  smile  return! 

Come,  Hope,  enchantress,  come  ! 

Let  the  black  tempest  low’r. 

Yet,  why  on  ev’ry  passing  gale 
Should  forms  of  bodied  horror  sail. 

In  ev’ry  cloud  the  show’r  ? 

Why  figure  ill 
With  treach’rous  skill. 

And  arm  the  fatal  dart  with  double  force  to  kill  ? 

All  open  to  our  view. 

Were  Fate’s  dark  volume  laid,  V 

Oh  !  could  we  see  how  dire  Despair 
Beset  this  wilderness  of  care. 

What  sorrows  must  invade  : 

With  many  a  sigh 
Ere  death  were  nigh, 

The  happiest  youth  would  start,  and  only  wish  to  die ! 

Then  come,  thy  charms  impart. 

Thy  magic  wreaths  entwine  5 
Nor  shall  Truth’s  melancholy  shade. 

That  bids  each  tint  of  falsehood  fade. 

Have  pow’r  to  banish  thine. 

Yes,  yes,  deceive, 

Whene’er  I  grieve, 

Still  promise  comfort  thou,  and*  let  me  still  believe ! 

,  v  J-  *  *  t 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comprising  Biblical  Criticism ;  Theological  Criticism;  Sacred  Morals;  . 
Sermons  and  Discourses  ;  Single  Sermons  ;  Controversial  Divinity. 


IN  the  section  with  which  we 
usually  commence  this  chapter, 
we  shall  this  year  have  bet  little  to 
notice,  for  few  years  have  been 
more  barren  than  the  current  in 
what  may  be  strictly  called  biblical 
criticism.  • 

The  first  work  of  this  description 
that  demands  our  attention  is  en¬ 
titled  “  Biblia  Hebraica  ;  secundum 
ultimam  'editionem,  &c.  A  new 
edition  ofEverardVan  derH>oght’s 
Hebrew  Bible  ;  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Samuel  C.  F.  Frey,”  Part  I.  8vo. 
pp.  128,  pr.  4s.  6d.  large  paper, 
pr.  6s.  While  the  study  of  oriental 
literature  is  advancing  amongst  us 
with  wonderful  rapidity ;  while  Per¬ 
sian  and  Arabic  may  be  shortly  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  almost  as  exten¬ 
sively  pursued  as  Greek,  and  even 
Sanscrit  and  Chinese  to  make  no  in¬ 
considerable  progress,  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  us  to  receive  annual 
testimonies  that  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  in  no  danger  of 
sinking:  into  oblivion.  The  first  work 
we  were  called  upon  to  notice  in 
our  last  year’s  survey  was  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  without  points,  after  the  text 
of  Kennicott,  with  notes  of  various 


kinds,  by  Mr.  BoothroyJ,  who,  ai  < 
we  then  noticed,  has  combined  in 
himself  the  two  important  characters  • 
of  editor  and  printer.  And  onr  : 
readers  will  now  perceive  that  Mr. 
Frey  is  engaged  upon  a  similar  work, 
though  upon  a  different  plan ;  simpler 
by  the  omission  of  philological  and 
explanatory  notes!  but  far  more 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of 
accents  and  vowel  points.  It  is  to 
be  completed  in  twelve  parts,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  published  in  alter¬ 
nate  months.  To  give  the  points 
and  accents  as  accurately  as  possible, 
Mr.  Frev  has  engaged  several  Jewish 
compositors  to  assist  him,  who,  from 
their  childhood,  have  been  trained 
up  to  a  familiarity  with  the  punc¬ 
tuated  and  accentuated  Hebrew.  He. 
has  taken  the  text  of  Saloqnon  Poops 
as  his  more  immediate  standard,  and 
makes  the  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght 
conform  to  it;  and  compared  with 
Poops,  the  Dutch  biblicist  is  said  to 
be  spotted  with  a  great  multitude  of 
errors. 

It  is  this  last  and  most  laborious 
part  of  the  plan  that  we  chiefly  dis¬ 
approve.  In  reality  it  is  a  misnomer 
to  call  it  a  new  edition  of  Van  der 

Hooght, 
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fooght,  for  it  is  a  mix t  rendering 
f  Van  tier  Hooght  and  Poops  ;  and 
is  highly  probable  that  many  of 
le  alterations  in  the  accentuaiion 
id  punctuation  of  the  text,  intro- 
uced  into  it  as  corrections  from  the 
tter,  would  be  regarded  as  errors 
y  the  former.  Such,  however, 
mst  ever  be  the  case  upon  a  recur- 
;nce  to  the  old,  and,  as  we  were 
11  now  in  hopes,  almost  exploded 
>e  of  the  Masr  (idd).  Upon  which 
ibject  we  shall  take  leave  to  re- 
inrk,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
eader,  that  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
.3  earliest  state,  consistently  indeed 
ith  the  form  of  most  oriental  books 
f  high  antiquity,  was  written  with- 
at  any  breaks  or  divisions  in  its 
;xt,  into  chapters,  verses,  cr  even 
rnrds  ;  every  individual  letter  being 
laced  at  an  equal  distance  from  that 
Inch  followed  it  throughout  every 
sparate  book.  And  hence  when 
reaks  and  divisions  were  first  intro- 
uced,  as  a  new  scheme,  it  is  easy  to 
onceive  what  vast  differences  must 
ave  existed  in  the  different  copies 
If  every  transcriber  who  undertook 
a  determine  for  himself.  ,  The 
llasr,  orMasora,  is  a  scheme,,  drawn 
p  from  tradition,  that  endeavoured 
d  remedy  this  variety  of  lection,  by 
umbering  not  only  every  chapter 
nd  section,  but  every  verse,  word, 
nd  ietter,  of  which  every  book  of 
he  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  CldTes- 
lanient  consists;  and  this  by  the  in- 
reduction  either  above  or  below  of 
owel  points,  accents  and  pauses. 
vVho  were  the  authors  of  this  pre- 
cndedly  infallible  canon  we  know 
jot.  By  many  of  the  robins  it  is 
•sserted  to  be  coeval  with  the  de- 
ivery  of  the  law  to  Moses  on  Mount 
iinaij  having  been  communicated 
o  him,  in  their  opinion,  at  the  same 
ime,  and  handed  down  to  posterior 
ges  of  the  Jews  by  tradition ,  which 
n  reality  is  the  direct  English  of 
1811. 


the  term  Masr.  There  are  others, 
again,,  who  assert  that  the  system 
was  invented  in  the  time  of  Ezra; 
while  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  many 
other  very  excellent  Hebraists,  will 
notallow  it  to  be  older  than  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ninth,  and  Morinus 
than  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the.  Christian  era.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  since  we  are  totally  igno¬ 
rant  who  first  invented  it,  and  what 
authority  its  inventor  had  for  his 
own  opinion  rather  than  for  that  of 
any  other  ancient  copy,  affording  a 
different  division  or  punctuation,  it 
is  obvious  that  even  from  the  ffrst 
to  its  present  state,  the  Maso- 
retic  copy  must  have  been  as  open 
to  the  charge  of  corruption  as  any 
rival  copy.  But  if  this  be  true  of 
the  Masoretic  text  at  first,  and  when 
in  its  own  viewr  immaculate,  what 
ought  to  be  our  opinion  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manuscripts  and  impressions 
of  it,  even  the  most  perfect  of  them, 
which  have  since  been  circulated 
through  the  world,  encumbered  and 
perplexed  with  this  immense  bur¬ 
den  of  diacritic  marks  ;  o  f  regal  and 
minis t trial  attendant’s  (for  so  the 
Hebrew  grammarians  denote  their 
accents) ;  of  Sakepk- batons,  and 
sahcph-gadols,  pash  fas  and  hnnne- 
paras,  snal-sliale.tlis,  and  marcs ke- 
phalas,  and  multitudes  of  other 
names  equally  barbarous ;  of  which, 
although  it  requires  an'  exten¬ 
sive  code  of  laws  to  marshal 
them,  and  Boldins  is  said  to  have 
wasted  seven  long  years  in  vain  ef¬ 
fort  to  this  purpose,  neither  he,  nor 
any  one  el -c  has  ever  been  able  tu 
point  out  the  practical  use’. 

We  have  thrown  out  throe'  hunts, 
because  we  are  sorry  to  find,  that 
after  rill  the  labours  61  Capelins,  and 
Kennicott,  and  various  other  excel¬ 
lent  Hebraists  to  subdue  the  almost 
intractable  prejudice  that  formerly 
subsisted  in  favour  oi  this  perplexity, 

U  and 
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and  the  success  with  which  we  had 
Mattered  ourselves  their  exertions 
had  at  length  been  crowned,  we  aie 
once  more  threatened  with  being 
brought  back  to  all  the  Masoretic 
trash  of  the  rabbinical  pedagogues  as 
the  only  sure  interpreter  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Scripture  !  Surely,  this  is  not 
the  way  to  excite  a  general  taste  for 
the  Hebrew  language,  or  a  gene¬ 
ral  understanding  of  it:  nor  will  the 
additional  expense  that  must  hereby 
be  incurred,  and  which  it  appears 
will  render  the  book  incapable  of 
being  sold  under  two  guineas  and  a 
half  for  the  small,  and  three  guineas 
for  the  larger  copies,  be  a  means  of 
augmenting  its  circulation. 

Hebrew  Criticism  and  Poetry  j 
or  the  Patriarchal  Blessing  of  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  metrically  analyzed  and 
translated  ;  with  appendixes  of  read¬ 
ings  and  interpretations  of  the  four 
greater  prophets,  interspersed  with 
metrical  translation  and  composition  ; 
and  with  a  catena  of  the  prophecies 
of  Balaam  and  Habakkuk  ;  of  the 
Songs  of  Deborah  and  Hannah,  and 
of  the  lamentations  of  David  over 
Saul,  Jonathan  and  Abner,  metri¬ 
cally  translated  :  also  with  the  table 
of  first  lessons  for  Sundays,  paged 
with  references.  By  George  Somers 
Clarke,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Great  Wal¬ 
tham,  Essex,”  8vo.  pp.  440.  We 
have  given  the  whole  of  this  volumi¬ 
nous  title,  as  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  table  of  contents.  Dr.  Clarke 
is  a  critic  of  great  courage  and  specu¬ 
lation,  and  we  have  been  about 
equally  pleased  and  disp’eased  with 
his  attempts.  His  preface  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  composition,  With  un¬ 
called  for  and  erroneous  concession, 
he  admits  that  the  authors  of  the 
creeds  and  articles  of  our  established 
church  “  have  endeavoured  to  unite 
in  one  bond  of  religious  consent, 
error  oil  all  hands,  for  the  mutual 
good  of  all  5  the  error  ofOrig.cn,  of 
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Jerome,  and  of  the  church  of  Rome 
with  the  error  of  Calvin,  of  Luther, 
and  of  Grotius — for  where  is  human 
perfection  ?*’  And  asserting  that  this 
has  been  done  for  the  mutual  good 
of  all ,  and  having  become  the 
national  creed,  or,  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  that  which  is  uppermost ,  he 
calls  upon  sectaries  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  to  accede  to  it  “  there  cer¬ 
tainly, (says  he),ought  to  be  no  quar¬ 
rels  on  account  of  religion.  If  sub¬ 
scription  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
every  one  ought  to  subscribe.”  Wc 
have  not  time  to  point  out  all  the 
errors,  and  evil  tendencies  of  so  wild 
and  visionary  a  declaration  and  con.* 
elusion.  From  what  source  has  Dr. 
Clarke  ascertained  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  been 
derived  from  the  pages  and  doctrines 
of  all  these  various  and  discordant 
writers,  rather  than  from  the  pages 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  to  which 
they  all  appeal  ?  And  from  what 
source,  more  especially,  has  this 
beneficed  son  of  the  church  made 
the  galling  discovery  that  they  .are. a 
compilation  of  the  different  errors 
of  these  different  writers? — 1  hat 
error  of  any  hind  can  ever  b  of  or  the 
good  of  all  y — -that  if  it  could  be  so, 
this  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
subscribing  to  error,  or  that  sulscrip- 
tion  of  any  kind  is  in  fact  the  law 
of  the  land ?  How,  moreover,  the 
errors  of  Grotius,  who  was  bom 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  can  have  entered  into  an 
establishment  which  was  commenced 
half  a  century  before  his  birth, 
and  completed  half  a  century  be¬ 
fore  he  was  of  age,  we  must  leave 
to  some  future  effusion  of  his  fancy 
to  determine  :  and  in  the  meanwhile 
shall  content  ourselves  with  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  more  correct  view  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  “  our 
church  is  Dot  Lutheran  ; — it  is  nqt 
CalvinisticJ — it  is  not  Armenian,—' 
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t  is  Scriptural.  It  is  built  upon 
be  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief-cor- 
ler-stone.” 

We  pass  to  consider,  in  few  words, 
Dr.  Clarke’s  scheme  for  measuring 
md  ascertaining  Hebrew  poe  ry. 
That  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nent  were  originally  composed  in  a 
uetrical  arrangement,  is  now  ad¬ 
mitted  by  every  one;  but  the  rules 
>f  Hebrew  prosody  being  no  longer 
mown,  the  natute  and  constitution 
if  the  metre  are  altogether  Conjectu¬ 
ral.  Dr.  Lowth  supplanted  Bishop 
flare,  bat  did  not  establish  any  thing 
very  satisfactory  instead  of  the  build¬ 
ing  he  pulled  down.  Dr.  Clarke  is 
dissatisfied  with  Dr.  Lowth,  but  his 
awn  theory,  though  ingenious,  is 
too  unsolid,  and  requires  too  many 
sacrifices  in  the  common  rending  to 
have  any  chance  of  popularity  or 
longevity.  Irs  key-stone  is  the  pa- 
raiiellism  of  line  with  line  ;  and  the 
principles  he  has  erected  upon  this 
basis'  are  the  following  :  be  contends 
1st,  That  the  metrical  lines  of  the 
HebreCv  writers  never  consisted  of 
more  than  four  terms  or  words ;  not 
excepting  very  small  ones,  such  as 
p  and  ;  and  admitting  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  two  words,  joined  together 
by  maecaph,  as  one.  2d  ly  ,  That 
such  lines  most  commonly  have  only 
three  words,  which  often  stand  by 
themselves,  and  also  are  not  seldom 
intermixed  with  those  of  fours.  And 
3d]  v,  That  both  the  lines  of  four 
words  and  those  of  three  are  very 
frequently  succeeded  by' a  line  of  only 
two  words  joined  to  them  ;  usually 
By  the  conjunction  Y,  which  com¬ 
prehends  an  understood  repetition  of 
one  or  more  of  the'tcrms  of  the  pro¬ 
position  in  the  immediately  preceding 
line ;  and'  sometimes  also  by  the 
force  of  some  term  in  that  preceding 
line,  the  repetition  of  which  term  is 
to  be  understood  as  introducing  the 


verse  of  two  words.”  This  last  rule 
is  subject  to  certain  exceptions, 
which  the  writer  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  account  for.  The  theory 
is  altogether  hypothetical ;  but  our 
chief  objection  to  it  is,  that,  in  ordei 
to  bring  the  received  Hebrew  text 
into  conformity  with  it,  it  is  neefes- 
safy  to  suppose  an  almost  perpetual 
existence  of  verbal  errors,  and  to 
throw  out  many  of  the  longer  words 
for  shorter,  and  many  of  the  shorter 
for  longer.  A  single  example  must 
suffice.  In  Jacob’s  blessing  upon  his 
sons.  Gen.  xlix.  20,  it  is  prophesied 
that  ((  Ashur  shall  yield  royal  dain¬ 
ties,  ( delicias  regisj or,  as  Mr. 
Green  has  it  “  dainties  for  a  king;” 
the  original  is  “jVn  UTb  for  this 
phrase  it  too  long  for  Dr.  Clarke’s 
principles  of  Hebrew  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is, that  the  Common  reading 
must  be  incorrect,  and  that  the  short 
term  pv  should  be  adopted  in  its 
stead.  We  have  not  space  for  a 
critical  examination  of  Dr.  Clarke’s 
translations;  but  though  many  of 
his  hunts  are  ingenious,  and  a  few  of 
the  changes  which  he  proposes  per- 
haps  admissible,  we  cannot  admire 
the  sort  of  taste  be  manifests  in  his 
version,  and  have  very  seldom  been 
able  to  prefer  it  to  that  of  Lowth, 
Blanc v,  Green,  Dodson,  Stock,' or 
even  Gedrfes,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
very  excellent  standard  rendering. 
There  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  great 
awkwardness,  instead  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  established  lection, iri 
o-ivino-  the  particle  t  so  often  the  force 
of  even  instead  of  and  >  of  which  the 
following,  selected  at  random,  may 
serve  as  an  example,  and  with' which 
we  are  compelled  to  conclude,:  Dan. 
ix.  24. 

Seventy  years  are-the-times  appointed-to- 
thee, 

Concerning  thy-pecpie,  ev <?/?-CQpcerning  a- 
city  , ,  _ 

Appropriats 

U  2 
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Ap|>ropnatecl-to-thee;  to-confinfe  each-re- 
volter, 

/Sw/z-torcomplete  calamities,  ^w-to-ex- 
piate  idolatry, 

Aw/i-to-introduce  an-acquittaLof  ancient- 
times, 

-£w«-to-seal-up  vision  ly-a-prophet, 

Aw«-.to-anoint  most  appropriate-worship- 
pers. 

“  The  Ophion  $  or  the  Theology 
of  the  Serpent,  and  the  Unity  of 
God :  comprehending  the  Customs 
of  the  most  ancient  people,  who 
were  instructed  to  apply  the  Sa¬ 
gacity  of  the  Serpent  to  the  fall  of 
the  Man.  With  critical  Remarks 
on  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Annotations 
on  that  subject  in  the  book  of  Gene¬ 
sis.  By  John  Bellamy/’  Svo.  pp. 
120.  WedVave  often  had  occasion 
to  observe,  that  the  present  race 
of  grave  philosophers  and  grave  phi¬ 
lologists  exhibit  more  imagination 
than  the  present  race  of  poets.  The 
parti.es  before  us  are  additional 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  observa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has  fended, 
perhaps  ifyecykt,  that  the  tempter  of 
Eve,  in,  th e  .garden  of  Eden,  was  an 
animal  of  the  ape  kind — a  species  of 
ourang  -  dutang  —  apparently  the 
Siinia  Satyrus,  or  Troglodytes  of 
Linneus,  but  whether  the  African 
variety  Pop  go,  or  the  Bornean  va¬ 
riety  Jocko,  we  are  not  sufficiently 
informed  of.  Mr.  Bellamy  has  been 
struck  With  "another  fancy,  and  per¬ 
haps  another  dream,  that  the  afore¬ 
said  tempter  was  an  animal  of  the 
lizard-kihd — a  species  of  crocodile  ; 
but  whether  the  variety  of  the  Nile 
or  of  the  Ganges,  as  little  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  asserted.  And  the  former 
having  dressed  up  his  table  with  a 
vast  abundance  of  oriental  etymology, 
in  order  to  give  it  the  semblance  of 
historic  fact :  ihe  latter  has  followed 
him  ceqilib  passi/us,  and  has  even 
carried  his  fesearches  into  oriental 


mythology  as  'well  as  etymology  ; 
and  the  judgment  of  the  public  is 
now  appealed  to  for  a  verdict,  as  to 

i •  '<d  4 


which  of  the  two  learned  mythistl 
have  made  the  nearest  approxi¬ 
mation  to  reality.  For  ourselves  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  in  the  nearly 
equal  destruction  of  hy  pot  hesis  which 
each  has  given  to  the  other,  nothing 
appears  to  remain  to  us  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  vulgar  name  of  serpent,  and 
the  vulgar  system  of  belief,  that  the 
shape  assumed  bv  the  tempter  was 
of  an  ophite  or  serpefTt  ine  appearn  nee. 
We  are  sorry,  however  to  remark, 
that  in  this  fine-spun  pursuit  of 
truth,  the  latter  champion  should 
have  dealt  in  hard  blows,  not 
merely  against  a  system,  but  against 
a  character ;  and  that  the  moral 
accuracy  of  his  antagonist  should  be 
called  in  question  as  well  as  his 
etymological  and  literary  correct¬ 
ness.  xdsH  vpdl 

“  The  Psalms  Evangfclizedy  in  a 
continued  explanation  ;  wherdin 
are  seen  the  unity  of  divine  truth, 
the  harmony  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  the  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  in  agreement 
with  the  experience  of  beUtJbeirs  in 
all  ages.  By  Richard  Baker,  D.  D.  1 
&c.”  Svo.  pp.  412.1  The  latter ‘part 
of  this  very  full  title  is  not  expressed 
with  much  perspicuity :  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  are  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  experience  of  he* 
lievers,  but  in  the  written  word  of  * 
God  5  and  the  greater  numbed  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
are  not  subjects  of  experience  but  of 
pure  faith.  For  the  rest  theinten- 
non  of  the  author  is  highly  praise¬ 
worthy,  but  a  right  execution  of  it 
requires  a  degree  of  discernment  and 
penetration,  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few,  perhaps,  strictly  speakihg,  of 
no  man  j  and  which  certainly  has 
not  always  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dr. 
Baker.  A  mode  of  composing  < 
poetry  possessing  two  distinct  mean¬ 
ings,  a  direct  and  figurative,  or  an 
exoteric  and  esoteric,  as  the  same  art 
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vas  called  when  practised  by  the 
dfilosophers,  has  been  common  to 
astern  nations  in  all  ages;  the  In- 
ian  theists  of  the  Vedanta  school 
omiminicated  it  equally  to  the 
frphic  poets,  and  the  old  academics 
f  Greece,  and  to  the  ancient  Elnsh- 
ngis,  and  modern  Suds  of  Persia, 
"he  Qj  toga  wind  a,.  or  Songs  of  Jaya- 
eva,  are  expressly  of  this  descrip- 
on,  as  are  also  the  “  Loves  of 
-ajli  and  Majnun” — whether  that  of 
izami  or  of  his  elegant  rival.  Both 
iese>subjects  indeed  have  a  striking 
-^semblance  to  the  very  exquisite 
Song  of  Songs” — and  are  admitted 
i  the  Masnavi  to  be  descriptive,  in 
ieir  figurative  or  mysterious  mean- 
!g,  of  the  union  of  the  human  soul 
ith  the  divine  spirit.  It  is  possible 
tat  Hafiz  has  occasionally  attempted 
tmething  of  the  same  kind- — for 
ith  him  also  Laili  appears  in  many 
stances  to  import  the  omnipresent 
firit  of  God.  But  it  is  a  difficult 
.atter,  even  for  a  Sufi  himself,  to 
"termine  in  every  case  where 
ie  spiritual  sense  begins  or  is 
onnected  with  the  corporeal,  and 
here  it  ought  to  be  understood 
i  a  corporeal  view  alone. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  he  wondered 
.  that  the  poets  of  Judea  should 
nve  indulged  in  the  same  sublime 
id  mystical  taste  :  sometimes  weav- 
ig  a  spiritual  allegory  into  a  tern- 
oral  narrative,  and  sometimes 
hen  soaring  upon  bolder  wings, 
id  drawing  direct  inspiration  from 
Sion  hill,”  and  “  Siloa’s  brook,” 
.aking  personal  incidents  the  vehicle 
sacred  prophecy.  Tlrat  this  was 
iecase,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
ith  the  holy  psalmist,  is  unques- 
onable,  from  the  references  which 
•e  distinctly  made  to  particular 
issages  of  the  Psalms  by  our  Saviour 
.id- his  disciples,  and.  which  are  thus 
rectly  explained.  Jh.it  that  the 
'holt'.,  or  nearly  the  y/hok  of  the 


psalms  are  imbued  with  the  same 
double  sense,  is  more,  we  presume, 
than  any  man  ought  to  assert  till  he 
has  given  evident  proof  of  his  being 
expressly  inspired  to  make  such  an 
assertion.  Yet,  if  it  he  doubtful 
whether  the  book  of  psalms,  except 
in  the  cases  actually  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  contain  any 
secondary  import  at  all,  it  must  bo 
still  more  doubtful  as  to  the  secon¬ 
dary  import  itself,  and  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  delicacy  to  suggest  a 
specific  interpretation.  Dr.  Baker 
may.  have  evangenzed  correctly  in 
various  instances,  for  any  thing  wc 
know  to  the  contrary,  for  we  have 
no  key  to  lead  us  forward ;  but  he 
has  certainly  applied  several  of  them, 
as  the  fifty-first  for  example,  to  our 
Saviour,  which  are  in  a  multitude  of 
respects  adverse  to  the  spotless  purity 
of  his  character. 

‘f  Remarks  on  the  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  lately  edited  by 
the  Unitarians.  By  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Mares,  Vf.  A.  foe.”  kvo.  pp. 
2S(J.  Tfie,  version  of  the  Ne  w  Testa¬ 
ment  here  referred  to,  .and  by  the 
editors  entitled  <(  an  hnp  roved  ver¬ 
sion  upon  the  basis  of  Archbishop 
Newcombe’s  new  translation,”  was 
noticed  by  us  in  the  department  of 
Domestic  Literature  for  1 869.  The 
strictures  before  us  form  a  close  and 
curious  inquiry  into  the.  nature  of 
this  work,  and  the  propriety  of  its 
being  se  1  f-den  omi na  teu  an  improved 
version.  The  style  is  inelegant  ;\nd 
tautological;  but  the  argmnent  is 
admirably  supported  drawn  from’ 
lire  best  authorities,  conipj;yjien.^\'e 
in  its  scope,  keen  in  ifs. pursuit,  aba 
successful  in  its  conclusion.  It  is 
moreover  conducted  wifh  a  liberality 
which  always  cliarms  us  when  \ve 
meet  with  it,  and  which  we  have 
seldom,  or  never  seen  exceeded.  We 
lament  extremely  that  we  are  in¬ 
capable  of  following  up  this,  very 

studious 
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itmTions  and  recondite  indention 
thi  •ough  the  whole' of  its  discursive 
range.  It  is,  however,  the  less  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  Unitarians  themselves 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
work  it  exposes,  and  admit  that  the 
present  improvement  calls  for  other 
improvements  of  various  kinds  to 
render  it  correct. 

Mr.  Nares  justly  objects  to  the 
act  of  making  a  stalking-horse  of 
the  venerable  name  of  Newcombe, 
in  order  to  introduce  it  with  a  better 
grace  before  the  public.  “  It  has  in 
fact,  (observes  he),  no  determinate 
basis  or  standard.”  Its  deviations 
from  Newcombe,  whom  it  professes 
to  take  as  its  general  guide,  are  not 
less  than  750;  and  those  from 
Griesbach’s  second  edition,  which  it 
also  appeals  to  as  an  authority  of  the 
utmost  weight,  as  well  as  those 
from  the  received  version,  are  also 
very  numerous.  Many  of  these  are 
pointed  out  in  notes  at  the  foot  of 
the  page';  but  a  great  number  '*  not 
duly  noticed  or  pointed  out  to  the 
reader  as  they  ought  to  be”  are 
candidly  and  with  much  literary 
labour  exhibited  by  an  Unitarian 
Reviewer  in  the  Monthly  Reposi¬ 
tory  for  March,  April,  July  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  1 SOC) ;  who  at  the  same  time 
regrets  that  neither  Griesbach  nor 
Wef stern,  nor  Mills,  nor  Wells,  nor 
Newcombe,  nor  the  received  version, 
nor  in  fact  any  standard  text  has 
been  adhered  to;  allowing  that  in 
consequence  of  tins  desultory  mode 
of  selection  they  are  open  to  the 
powerful  charge  of  altering  the  scrip¬ 
tures  to  suit  their  own  purpose. 
Mr.  Nares  justly  reprehends  the  act 
of  printing  in  italics,  and  thus  put¬ 
ting  a  strong  mark  of  suspicion  upon 
the  narrative,  from  ch.  i.  16  to  the 
end  of  ch.  ii.  of  St.  Matthew  5  and 
from  ch,  i.  4  to  end  of  ch.  ii.  of  St, 


Luke  :  and  very  satisfactorily  points 
out  the  slenderness  of  the  testimony 
appealed  to  in  opposition  to  their 
genuineness;  the  strength  oftbetesti- 
mony  in  favour  of  the  same;  and  the 
sophistry  exercised  by  the  editors  in 
their  endeavour  to  avail  themselvesof 
the  former :  in  various  parts  of  which 
they  endeavour  to  prove  too  much 
for  their  own  purpose.  Thus  es« 
pecialiy;  <c  if  the  account,”  say  they, 
“be  true,  (namely,  that  our  Saviour 
was  born  at  Bethlehem,  according  to 
both  the  above  Scripture  narratives) 
the  proper  name  of  Jesus,  according 
to  the  uniform  custom  of  the  Jews, 
would  have  been  “  Jesus  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,”  not  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth.” 
Upon  which  Mr.  Nares  observes, 
first  that  the  uniform  custom  of  the 
Jews  would  by  no  means  necessarily 
demand  the  former  appellation  ;  and 
secondly  that  by  thus  insisting  upon 
it  that  our  Saviour  was  not  born  at 
Bethlehem,  the  editors  give  a  plain 
declaration  that  he  was  in  no  respect 
the  Messiah  :  for  it  appears,  says 
he,  to  have  been  generally  held  that 
Messiah  should  not  only  come  of 
the  seed  of  David,  but  out  of  the 
town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David 
was,”  as  it  is  expressed  John  vii.  42, 
with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  Micah 
v. 2, which  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  ex¬ 
pressly  applies  also  to  the  Messiah.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  critical  and 
well-conducted  examination,  wb -ob¬ 
ject  to  Mr.  Nares’s  substitution  of 
Angelas  Redemplor,  or  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  for  the  simple  and  ex¬ 
pressive  term  Word  in  the.  opening 
of  St.  John,  and  for  which  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  have  substituted  wisdom,  as 
though  \oyos  and  croCia  were  syno¬ 
nymous  terms,  than  which  no  idea 
can  be  ‘  more  absurd  :  for  if  they 
•were  so,  then  riKOn  (the  common 
term  for  wisdom  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures)  would  be  indiscriminately 
rendered  by  both  these  terms  in  the 
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Septuagint.  This,  however,  is  so 
far  from  being  the  fact,  that  although 
moan  occurs,  not  less  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty-live  times,  it  is  uniformly 
rendered  c rotpioc ,  and  never  once 
Xoyog.  We  chiefly  object,  however, 
in  the  present  very  excellent  piece 
of  criticism  to  the  author’s  calling  in 
to  his  assistance  the  fanciful  power 
of  the  Greek  article.  His  argument 
is  in  no  want  of  hypothetical  sup¬ 
port,  and  degrades  itself  by  having 
recourse  to  it. 

“  Di§cursory  Considerations  on 
the  Hypothesis  of  Dr.  Macnight  and 
others,  that  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  was 
the  first  written.  By  a  Country 
Clergyman.’’  Svo.  pp.  ISO.  It  is 
conceived  by  Dr.  M‘Knight,  that 
from  the  manner  in  which  St.  Luke 
opens  his  gospel,  evidently  importing 
that  his  friend  or  patron  Theophiius 
was  not  at.  that  timedn  possession  of 
a  good  history  of  the  words  and 
works  of  our  Saviour, — and  more 
especially  from  his  taking  no  notice 
of  any  one  of  the  other  gospels,  that 
St.  Luke’s  must  have  been  first  of 
the  four  established  narrations  in  the 
order  of  time.  But  upon  this  theory 
it  has  been  asked,  by  way  of  retort, 
whence  comes  it,  if  St.  Luke’s  were 
the  first  gospel  written  and  published 
in  the  order  of  time,  that  St.  Luke’s 
narrative  is  not  referred  to  by  any 
of  the  other  evangelists  ?  The  object 
of  the  country  clergyman  is  to  solve 
this  difficulty,  by  averring  that  it  is 
referred  to  by  St.  Matthew  in  ch.  ii. 
1.  “  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in 

Bethlehem  of  Judea,  in  the  days  of 
Herod  the  king  this  passage,  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  having  a  pal¬ 
pable  reference  to  Luke  i.  5.  It 
may  be  so — but  for  ourselves  we 
have  not  been  capable  of  detecting 
this  reference,  palpable  as  we  are 
told  it  is,  by  the  very  best  tests  we 
have  been  able  to  apply. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  prophecy 
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contained  in  Daniel  ix.,24-— 27,  &£* 
by  i  he  Rev.  George  Stanley  Faber, 
B.  D.”  Svo.  pp.  4 '35.  Mr.  Faber 
is  di*>atisfied  with  the  calculations 
of  former  commentators  upon  ine 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks, 
which  are  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  weeks  of  years;  and  di agree¬ 
ing  with  Scahger,  Mede,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Prideaux,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  Blayney,  and  others,,  con¬ 
tends  that  the  years  to  be  accepted 
are  .solar  instead  of  lunar  ;  and  that 
there  were  only  three;  decrees,  and 
not  four,  as  some  have  supposed, 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
There. is  certainly  some  difficulty  in 
the  usual  interpretation,  but  we  can¬ 
not  perceive  that  the  passage  is 
much  enlightened  either  by  Mr. 
Faber’s  new  version  or  new  explica¬ 
tion  of  it. 

“  A  Course  of  Lectures,  contain¬ 
ing  a  description  and  systematic  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  several  branches  of 
divinity ;  accompanied  with  an  ac¬ 
count  both  of  the,  principal  authors, 
and  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made,  at  different  periods,  in  theo¬ 
logical  learning-  By  Herbert  Marsh, 
D.  D.  See.  Part  II,”  Svo.  pp.  154, 
We  noticed  the  first  part  of  this  very 
excellent  work  in  a  preceding 
volume.  The  part  before  its  con¬ 
sists  of  six  lectures,  devoted  to  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  text 
of  the  New  5  the  latter  continued 
from  the  publication  of  the  Elzivir 
edition  of  1 624  to  that  of  the  second 
edition  of  Grieshach  :  so  that  the 
critical  history  of  the  Bible  is  now 
rendered  complete.  The  Margaret 
Professor  very  ably  supports  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  very  justly  appreciates 
the  merits  of  Walton  and  of  Mills  ; 
and  with  somewhat  restrained  indig¬ 
nation  animadverts  on  the  violent 
and  unfounded  opposition  of  Owen 
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to  the  former,  and  ofWhitby  to  the 
latter.  He  particularly  details  the 
controversy  between  Bishop  Wal-  7 
ton,  Capellus  and  Morin  us*  oh  the 
one  side,  and  the  two  Buxtorfs  on 
the  other,  concerning  the  Chaldee 
and  Samaritan  characters,  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  points,  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Masoretic  text  :  we 
are  pleased  to  find  that  he  strongly 
inclines  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Critica  Sacra,  although  he  allows 
some  kind  of  authority  to  the  Ma- 
sora.  In  his  ninth  lecture  Dr.  Marsh 
adverts  to  the  best  authors  who  have 
given  any  account  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament; 
and  examines  at  some  length  the 
three  great  sources  of  various  readi  ngs, 
manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  and 
occasional  citations  in  the  writings 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 
He  very  justly  discommends  all  con¬ 
jectural  emendations,  unsupported 
by  collateral  authorities  :  and  in  his 
account  of  the  different  editions  of 
the  Greek  text  shews  himself  fully 
alive  to  the  indefatigable  exertions, 
and  correct  judgment  of  Dr.  Gries- 
bachi 

Having  spoken  of  the  immense 
mass  of  critical  materials,  which 
this  unwearied  investigator  had  at 
length  accumulated,  he  proceeds  to 
remark,  that  “  there  is  a  question* 
however,  in  reserve,  of  still  greater 
consequence  than  the  extent  or  even 
the  value  of  the  critical  materials  ; 
and  that  is,  have  these  materials 
been  properly  applied  to  the  emen¬ 
dation  of  the  Greek  text  ?  That  they 
were  cojiscientieusly  applied  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  every  man  to  whom 
Griesbach’s  character  is  known. 
His  scrupulous  integrity,  as  a  man 
and  as  a  scholar,  is  a  sufficient  gua¬ 
rantee  for  the  honest  application  of 
them.  Nor  have  his  contemporaries 
ever  questioned  his  learning  or  his 
judgment,  if  we  except  Malthaei, 


who  wrote  under  the  influence  of 
personal  animosity.  That  Gricshacb 
has  fulfilled  the  duties  which,  in 
these  respects  he  owed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic;  that  his  diligence  was  unre¬ 
mitted;  that  his  caution  was  ex¬ 
treme;  that  his  erudition  was  pro¬ 
found,  and  that  his  judgment  Was 
directed  by  a  sole  regard  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  before  him,  will,  in  general, 
be  allowed  by  those  who  have  studied 
his  edition,  and  are  able  to  appreciate 
its  merits.  That  his  decisions  are 
always  correct ;  that,  In  all  cases,  his 
evidence  is  so  nicely  weighedds  to 
produce  unerring  results;  that  wea¬ 
riness  of  mind  under  painful  investi¬ 
gation  has  in  710  instance mecasibned 
an  important  oversight;  that  preju¬ 
dice  or  partiality  has  no  where\ in¬ 
fluenced  his  general  regard  lor  criti¬ 
cal  justice,  would  be  affirmations 
which  can  hardly  apply  to  any  edi¬ 
tor,  however  good  or  great.  But  'if 
at  any  time  iie  has  erred,  be  ha*  at 
the  same  time  enabled  those  who. 
are  competent  judges  to  decide  for 
themselves,  by  stating  the  contend-- 
ing  evidence  with  clearness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Emendation  founded  on 
conjecture,  however  ingenious,  be 
has  introduced  not  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance:  they  are  ail  founded  on 
quoted  authority.  Our  attention  is 
even  solicited  and  directed  to  that 
authority.” 

“  Christian  Researches  in  Asia  : 
with  Notices  of  the  Translations  ol 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Oriental 
Languages.  By  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  “  D.  D.  &c.”  Svo.  pp. 
26g.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  volumes  which  the  whole 
literature  of  the  year  has  presented 
to  us.  It  opens,  in  a  great  degree, 
a  new  world  to  us,  and  presents  in 
spirited  descriptions  the  personal 
observations  of  the  writer.  The  sub¬ 
jects  and  narratives  are  all  of  them 

highly 
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highly  important,  though  almost  in¬ 
finite;)'  diversified  in  their  nature. 
The  very  excellent  writer  unfolds  to 
us  the  pleasing  hope  of  a  speedy  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  Bible,  in  all  the  nume¬ 
rous  tongue*  of  Asia,  over  the  vast 
extent  of  this  most  populous  division 
of  the  globe.  He  gives  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  multitudes  of  different  na¬ 
tions  and  casts,  who  to  his  own 
knowledge  have  become  sincere  and 
permanent  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  this  without  having  in¬ 
curred  all  the  temporal  rum  and 
abandonment  by  their  brethren  of 
the  same  casts,  which  has  been  so 
confidently  asserted  by  many,  writers 
who  have  had  nothing  but  con.fi- 
dence  to  support  them  : — he  narrates 
the  history  of  Asiatic  Jews,  and 
Svriac  Christians,  who  have  existed 
in  a  state  of  great  simplicity  and  in¬ 
sulation  from  all  other  Jews  and 
Christians,  almost  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era — 
and  contrasts  these  pleasing  pictures 
with  most  terrific  descriptions  of  the 
barbarous  and  bloody  superstitions 
of  Juggernaut,  and  the  more  silent, 
but  equally  revolting  cruelties  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Goa.  We  have  copied 
largely  from  this  valuable,  work  into 
another  department  of  our  Register) 
and  hence,  without  further  enlarging 
upon  it  in  the  present  place,  shall 
refer  our  readers  to  the  extracts  they 
will  there  find  introduced. 

Practical  Piety,  or  the  Influence 
of  the  religion  of  the  heart  on  the 
conduct  of  the  life.  By  Hannah 
More.”  2  vols.  8vo.  about  pp.  500. 
The  style  and  talents  of  the  very  ex¬ 
cellent  author  of  this  very  excellent 
work,  are  too  well  known  to  the 
world  to  render  any  critical  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  them  necessary, 
even  had  we  time.  The  subjects  of 
lucubration  are  the  following,  which 
are  treated  of  in  so  many  distinct 
chapters,  I.  Christianity  an  internal 
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principle.  II.  Christianity  a  prac¬ 
tical  principle.  Ill.  Mistakes  in 
religion.  IV.  Periodical  ■  religion. 
V.  Prayer.  VI,  Cultivation  of  a 
devotional  spirit.  VII.  The  Love  of 
God.  VIII.  The  hand  of  God  to 
be  acknowledged  in  the  daily  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life.  IX.  Chris¬ 
tianity  universal  in  its  requisitions. 
X.  Christian  holiness.  XL  On  the 
comparatively  small  faults  and  vir¬ 
tues.  XII.  Seif- Examination.  XIII. 
Self-Love,  XIV.  The;  conduct  of 
Christians  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  irreligious.  XV.  On  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  introducing  religion  into 
general  conversation.  XVI.  Chris- 
tian  Watchfulness.  XVII.  1’rue  and 
false  zeal.  XVIII.  Insensibility  to 
eternal  things.  XIX.  Happy  deaths. 
XX.  The  sufferings  of  good  men. 
XXL  The  temper  and  conduct  of 
Christians  in  sickness  and  in  death. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  the  religion  inculcated  is  of  the 
chastest  and  most  extensive  nature  : 
it  is  a  picture  drawn  rather,  we  are 
afraid,  by  way  of  example,  than  of 
actual  practice.  It  is  indeed  the. 
duty  of  every  one,  to  transcribe  it 
into  his  ine,  as  far  as  his  situation 
will  allow  :  yet  a  general  copy  is 
perhaps  rather  to  be  hoped  for  than 
expected.  As  we  have  given  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Miss  More  5  method  of 
reasoning  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
in  another  department  of  this  year’s 
Register,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of 
her  for  the  present. 

“  Sacred  Meditations  and  Devo¬ 
tional  Hymns,  See.  By  a  Layman.” 
Svo.  pp.  301.  These  prose  and 
poetic  essays  discover  a  serious  and 
well-regulated  mind.  The  writer 
however  has  less  power  of  rhyme 
than  of  reason  :  for  though  we  have 
often  been  pleased  with  the  tenor  of 
his  prosaic  arguments,  we  cannot 
compliment  him  upon  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  muses. 

We 
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We  now  pass  on  to  the  Sermons 
for  the  current  year,  both  collective 
and  single.  The  former  1  we  not 
been  numerous,  nor,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  indicative  of  any  very  striking 
or  pre-eminent  talent.  To  this  last 
remark,  however,  there  is  one  bril  ¬ 
liant  exception — unhappily  for  the 
world,  a  posthumous  exception. 
We  allude  to  Sermons  by  Samuel 
Horsley,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.”  2  vols. 
Svo.  It  would  give  us  no  small  plea¬ 
sure  to  extract  from  this  strong  and 
striking  expounder  of  the  scriptures, 
specimens  of  the  great  and  varied 
abilities  with  which  these  volumes 
abound ;  but  our  limits  will  net  al¬ 
low  us.  We  have  only,  indeed, 
space  to  add  that  they  consist  of 
twenty-nine  discourses,  of  which 
not  more  than  six  appear  to  have 
been  previously  before  the  public  : 
five  of  which, observes  the  editor  (the 
Rev.  H.  Horsley,  of  Dundee,  son  of 
the  Bishop)  “  are  inserted  in  these 
volumes,  at  the  request  of  a  prelate, 
to  whose  opinion  the  editor  pays  the 
most  implicit  reverence ;  and  the 
sixth  “  The  Holy  Ones,  and  the 
Watchers,”  he  was  induced  to  re¬ 
print,  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  last  ever  composed  by  his 
revered  father.  !’  Taking  these 
discourses  in  an  aggregate  view,  we 
cannot  avoid  observing,  that  in  na¬ 
tive  energy  and  perspicuity  of  style, 
in  comprehensiveness  of  judgment, 
in  force  of  argument,  and  manliness 
of  meeting  and  discussing  difficul¬ 
ties,  we  know  of  little  that  can  be 
compared  with  them  in  our  own 
times.  They  are  worthy  to  take 
their  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with 
Hooker,  Barrow,  Butler,  and  Hurd. 
We  cannot  avoid  noticing,  before  we 
quit  this  article,  and  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  our  readers  will  be  obliged  to 
ns  for  the  information,  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  Mr.  Horsley’s  advertisement, 


that  the  remainder  of  <{  his  father’s 
papers  have  been  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  prelate  already  al¬ 
luded  to  5  and  that  in  that  prelate’s 
opinion,  they  contain  a  mass  of  more 
important  biblical  criticism  and  re¬ 
search,  than  has  for  many  years 
made  its  appearance  from  the  press. 
Among  this  body  of  divinity  is  a 
translation  of  the  book  of  Psalms, 
accompanied  with  notes  critical  and 
explanatory,  —  a  treatise,  accom¬ 
panied  with  notes,  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  arid  on  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament, — a  treatise  on 
the  prophets,  containing  notes  on 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  (Hosea 
already  published)  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah.  These  are  all  left,  in  a 
state  perfectly  ready  for  publication: 
and  it  is  the  editor’s  wish  to  print 
the  work  on  the  Psalms  imme¬ 
diately.”  This  last  work,  we  are 
afterwards  told,  will  alone  extend  to 
two  quarto  volumes  ;  and  as  from  its 
being  rather  calculated  for  the  theo¬ 
logical  scholar,  than  feu  the  general 
reader,  a  rapid  sale  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  editor  will  not  fetl  him¬ 
self  justified  in  plunging  into  the 
necessary  expense  till  a  hundred 
names  are  subscribed  as  purchasers. 
No  mathematical  papers  of  conse¬ 
quence  were  found  among  the 
bishop’s  notes;  but  he  had  almost 
completed  a  life  of  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  which  the  editor  intends  on 
some  future  occasion  to  prefix,  (as 
his  right  reverend  father  designed  it 
should  be)  to  his  edition  of  the  Prin- 
cipia.  The  following  passage  we 
perused  with  many  a  melancholy  re¬ 
flexion,  te  the  editor  embraces  this 
opportunity  of  publicly  expressing 
the  gratitude  due  from  him  to  the 
creditors  of  the  deceased,  and  to  the 
gentleman,  who,  upon  the  bishop's 
demise,  acted  as  administrator  to  his 
affairs  :  for,  to  the  liberality  of  the 
former ,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
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latter,  he  is  indebted  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  valuable  manu¬ 
scripts.” 

We  may  here  briefly  mention 
that  Mr.  Hodgson,  who,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  pre¬ 
sently,  has  published  a  life  of  another 
deceased  prelate,  the  late  very  ex¬ 
cellent  Bishop  of  London,  has  also 
re-edited  an  entire  copy  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  ;  but  as  we  do  not  find  any 
origin  d  matter  of  material  conse¬ 
quence  introduced  into  this  edition, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  this 
cursory  notice. 

tf  Short  Sermons  on  important 
subjects.  By  J.  Edmondson.”  8vo. 
pp.  446.  The  author  asserts  that  in 
a  course  of  four  and  twenty  years  in 
the  ministry  “  he  has  always  found 
short  sermons  both  more  useful  and 
more  acceptable  than  long  ones  ;** 
and  adds,  that  those  now  presented, 
though  short,  contain  the  substance 
of  many  of  greater  length.  It  is 
not  the  exact  recommendation  we 
could  have  wished  5  but  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  they 
go,  they  are  serious  and  interesting 
discourses,  generally  evincing  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  zeal,  and  in 
various  passages  much  animation  of 
style. 

<<r  Short  Discourses  to  be  read  in 
families.  By  William  Jay.  Voi. 
Ilf.”  8vo.  pp.  474.  ft  should  seem 
that  sermon-writing  had  its  fashion¬ 
able  terms  as  well  as  other  sciences, 
and  that  short  is  one  of  them. 
There  is  the  same  seriousness,  the 
same  colloquiality,  the  same  per¬ 
sonal  application  to  particular  cha¬ 
racters  in  this  volume,  which  have  so 
strongly  marked  the  preceding  of 
the  same  writer.  They  are  designed 
rather  for  popularity  than  longevity, 
and  what  they  are  designed  for  they 
will  obtain. 

tf  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects.  By 
Charles  Buck.”  8vo.  pp.  326, 
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(f  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects, 
By  John  Hyatt.”  8vo.  pp.  36p. 
Why  either  of  these  sets  of  sermons 
are  dignified  by  the  term  select  we 
know  not,  unless  for  the  reason 
urged  in  the  preceding  article,  that 
this  also  is  a  fashionable  word  in  the 
sermon  vocabulary  for  the  year.  The 
subjects  in  both  are  as  general  and 
common  as  can  well  be,  and  the  dic¬ 
tion  is  often  a  little  below  what  is 
general  and  common,  especially  in 
Mr.  Buck’s  volume.  For  the  rest 
we  may  observe,  that  the  former  set 
is  distinguished  as  forming  a  series 
of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  as  forming  a  viedley  of  doctrines, 
that  have  nothing  more  than  the  most 
ordinary  connection  with  each  other. 

“  Sermons.  I.  On  the  death  of 
faithful  Ministers.  II.  On  Wars  and 
Revolutions.  III.  To  the  aged.  By 
George  Lawson,  D.  D.  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Selkirk.”  pp.  367.  This 
title,  long  as  it  is,  does  not  let  ns 
into  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the 
work  before  us:  for  while  it  seems 
to  intimate  that  it  contains  not  more 
than  three  sermons,  it  in  reality  con¬ 
tains  fifteen.  These,  however,  if 
shortness  be  one  of  the  chief  com¬ 
mendations  of  the  day,  are  as  much 
entitled  to  approbation,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  somewhat  more  so,  than  any 
we  have  yet  noticed.  Dr.  Lawson, 
nevertheless,  has  other  and  more  sub¬ 
stantial  recommendations  :  he  is 
serious,  original,  acute,  animated, 
and  often  eloquent. 

Among  the  single  sermons  of  the 
year  we  have  many  that  are  entitled 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  attention. 
The  following  are  those  most  worthy 
of  notice. 

“  Grounds  of  Union  between  the 
churches  of  England  and  Rome  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  at 
the  ordinary  visitation  of  that  diocese 
in  the  year  180y,  by  Shute,  Bishop 

of 
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of  Durham.”  This  address  breathes 
the  genuine  spirit,  of  peace  and 
charity.  The  Right  Rev.  Prelate 
conceives,  and  probably  correctly, 
that  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  present  day  con¬ 
template  with  abhorrence  much  ot 
the  abominable  zeal,  and  several  of 
the  abominable  errors  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  j  and  hence  hopes  that  the 
change  which  has  thus  auspiciously 
commenced,  may  be  extended  to 
other  points?  and  (bat  being  led  to 
contemplate  with  equal  abhorrence 
the  idolatry  or  defying  and  worship¬ 
ping  the  consecrated  elements  ;  the 
sacrilege  of  suppressing  half  the  eu- 
charisty  the  blasphemy  of  invocaling 
angels  and  saints,  and  the  impiety-  of 
denying  the  sufficiency  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour's  sactitice  once  offered— a  very 
auspicious  opening  may  be  made  for 
that  long  desired  measure  of  Catho¬ 
lic  union  between  the  two  churches 
“  which  formerly  engaged  the  talents 
and  anxious  wishes  ot  some  of  the 
best  and  ablest  members  of  both 
communions.”  We  shall  cordially 
bail  such  on  event,  let  it  come  when 
it  .may  -hut  our  expectations  are 
somew'haft  .  less  sanguine  at  present 
than  those:  of  this  very  benevolent 
prelate. 

“  A  Charge  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  by 
John  Lord  Bishop  of  that  Diocese, 
at  his  primary  visitation  ot  1810. 
Published  at  the  request  of  the  cler¬ 
gy.”  Notwithstanding  the  last 
clause  in  this  title,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  that  the  present  is  not 
a  very  favourite  charge  with  the 
clergy  of  .any  diocese,  and  least  so 
of  his  lerdship's  own.  It  was  not 
indeed-  to  be  expected  that  the 
learned  body  who  had  for  so  long  a 
period  been  accustomed  to  the  eon- 
c  i  1  i  a  t  i  n  g  J  i  be  r  a  1  a  n  d  p  0 1  i  s  b  e  d  1  a  n  r  u  a  a  e 
of  the  Late- excellent  prelate,  should 
be  equally  pleased  with  the  warlike 


note,  and  ruder  diction  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  That  the  church  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  adherents  ot  a  very, 
doubtful  cast,  who  are  one  day  dis¬ 
senters  from  its  prescribed  forms, 
and  the  next  rigid  observers  of  them 
— thus  apparently  et  halting  between 
two  opinions,”  is  notorious  to  all 
the  world.  Dr.  Porte  us,  indeed, 
was  as  sensible  of  this,  as  the  aut  hor 
of  the  charge  before  us  ;  ana  it  now 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  in¬ 
congruity  of  spirit  is  best  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  being  won  over  through 
the  conciliatory  efforts  of  the  former, 
or  flagellated  by  the-  //orsewhip  of 
the  latter.  We  are  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised,  that  so  fair  an  opportunity 
and  so  inviting  a  cause  having  pre- 
senteci  itself,  there  is  no  eulogy,  of¬ 
fered  to  the  memory  of  a  man.,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  dumbness  of  the 
charge,  was,  during  its  delivery*) in¬ 
voluntarily  eulogiged  in  the  heart  of 
every  hearer. 

“  /t  he  Harmony  of  Religion  and 
Civil  Polity.  A  -Sermon  preached 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Dunsfnn  > 
in  the  West,  March  20,  !8J  1  .  being 
the  day  appointed  for  a  general  fasy 
By-  Richard  Lloyd,  A-  B.  ^  mar- 
Th  i  rd  Edition .’  ’.  Th  e  gen  era  1  m  e  1  i  t  s 
of  this  discourse  entitle,  it  to  the  ex¬ 
tensive  sale  which  the. close  of  the 
title  announces  it  to  have  obtained. 
The  text  is  1  Pet.  ii.  1/.  f‘  Fear 
God*:  honour  the  King. "  The 
politician  may  touch  upon  tbesecoDd 
clause  alone  :  the  divine  rs  most  in 
character,  when  lie  touches  upon  it 
as  issuing  from  the  first  :  and  stteh 
is  the  order  of  the  sermon  before 
us.  We  have  never  seen  the  union 
better  maintained,  or  the  argument 
more  fairly  conducted.  He  who 
practises  the  jonner  precept,  meets 
the  latter  with  a  mind  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  concordant  import. 
The  following  brief  extract  gives 
the  general  hinge  of  the  whole. 

*?  There 
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There  is  no  power  but  of  Cod  ; 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him  and  an  emanation 
from  him.— Although  civil  authority 
in  its  particular  forms  of  govern  men  t, 
in  its  limitations,  and  in  (ho election 
of  persons  to  govern,  is  a  human  or¬ 
dinance,  yet,  in  respect  to  its  origin 
it  is  an  ordinance  ©f  God  ;  and  for 
his  sake  we  are  commanded  to  sub¬ 
mit.  We  readily  concede  that  the 
present  sovereigns  of  the  earth  are 
not  in  a  literal  sense  the  Lord's 
anointed ,  as  the  Jewish  kings  were 
under  their  theocracy;  we  admit 
that  they  receive  no  such  express  de¬ 
signation  to  the  regal  office ;  but 
whilst  we  at  once  abandon  the  an¬ 
tiquated  notion  that  any  potentates 
now  reign  by  an  indefeasible ,  divine 
title,  founded  in  any  immediate  or 
implied  nomination  of  them  on  the 
part  of  God,  we  still  maintain  that 
the  original  of  the  prince’s  power  is 
divine:  however  various  its  modifi¬ 
cations,  depending  oil  numberless 
circumstances,  it  is  a  portion  of 
God’s  power.  The  Supreme  Sove¬ 
reign  and  Legislator  of  the  Universe 
mnst,  therefore,  be  discerned  and 
recognized  in  the  temporal  magis¬ 
trate.  We  must  obey  him  as  the 
‘minister  of  God.  We  must  consider 
•whose  commission  he  bears,  and  with 
whose  authority  he  is  clothed  :  if  we 
neglect  to  do  this,  we  not  only  de¬ 
base  the  earthly  ruler,  but  insult 
him  “  by  whom  kings  reign  and 
princes  decree  justice. ” 

“  A  '''Sermon  preached  at  the 
parish-church  of  St.  Andrew  by  the 
Wardrobe  and  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars, 
June  4,  1811,  before  the  Society 
for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East, 
instituted  by  members  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  being  their  eleventh 
anniversary.  By  the  Rev.  Melville 
Horn,  late  Chaplain  to  the  Colony 
of  Sierra  Leone.”  The  text  is  Phil, 
iv.  12.  “  We  can  do  ail  things 
through  Christ  which  sfrengtheneth 
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us.”  We  are  sorry  to  find,  from  the 
very  animated  and  expostulatory  an- 
dress  before  us,  that  this  is  a  strength 
which  the  members  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  do  not  seem  to  have 
tried  or  even  applied  for:  and  it  is 
rather  to  exhort  his  clerical  brethren 
to  this  noble  and  evangelical  under¬ 
taking,  than  to  stimulate  the  laity 
to  pecuniary  assistance,  in  which  .we 
aie  told  they  have  ably 'borne  their 
part,  that  the  preacher  directs  his  at¬ 
tention.  “  Sorry  am  I  to  say,  that 
the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  alone,  de¬ 
cline  the  cross.  We  claim  the 
palm— oh,  why  will  we  not  deserve 
it?  In  the  midst  of  judgment  and 
mercy,  while  war  shakes  our  coasts, 
shall  we  recline  inuolently  under 
our  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  bid  our 
Lord  extend  his  kingdom  how,  and 
by  whom  he  will  ?  In  comparison 
of  this  defeat  itself  were  victory. 
The  church,  while  lamenting  their 
defeat,  would  magnanimously  con¬ 
sole  her  vanquished  missionaries  ; 
and  would  renew  the  war  with  re¬ 
doubled  zeal  and  bettor  hopes.  But 
when  not  one  clergyman  will  arm 
in  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer,  what 
is  to  be  said  ?  The  fact  is,  1  believe, 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  That  it  is  a  fact  1  appeal 
to  this  association,  and  ask,  have 
you,  my  honoured  brethren,  in  Af¬ 
rica,  or  in  the  East,  one  English 
clergyman  who  serves  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  ?”  There  is  a  warm  and 
animated  eloquence  running  through 
this  discourse  which  does  great  credit 
to  the  author’s  head  and  heart.  'The 
style  however  is  somewhat  too  de¬ 
clamatory,  and  there  is  a  reference 
to  classical  history  and  imagery 

which  occasional) v  borders  on  at- 
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<c  The  Adoration  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ  vindicated  from  the  Charge 

of  Idolatry  :  a  discourse  delivered 

at  theCraVdLPit  Meeting,  Hackney. 

Bv  John  Pve  Smith,  D.  D.”  A 
*  ¥  * 
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learned,  C3ndid,  and  well-conducted 
argument^,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
announced  in  the  title,  constituting 
part  of  a  course  of  theological  lec¬ 
tures  which  Dr.  Smith  appears  to 
be  giving  to  his  congregation  ;  and 
worthy  of  being  published  at  their 
request. 

“  Gratitude  to  God  for  National 
Mercies.  A  Sermon  preached  Nov. 
18,  1810  By  Robert  Young,  D.  D. 
Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Lon¬ 
don  Wall:  being  the  day  set  apart 
by  authority,  for  the  public  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  Divine  goodness  in 
the  abundance  of  the  harvest.”  The 
preacher  takes  a  just  view  of  the 
causes  of  our  thankfulness,  as  they 
are  found  in  the  palace,  the  temple, 
and  the  field  ;  ably  expatiates  upon 
them,  and  draws  various  correct  and 
forcible  inferences. 

The  controversial  publications  of 
the  year,  either  directly  or  collec¬ 
tively  theological,  have  been  nume¬ 
rous,  and  addressed  to  numerous 
subjects.  Wre  can  only  glance  at 
the  chief  of  them. 

The  first  we  shall  notice  relates 
to  the  tenets  of  Calvinism'  Bishop 
Tomline  of  Lincoln,  has  published  in 
an  octavo  volume,  “  A  Refutation  of 
Calvinism  in  which  his  object  is  to 
explain  the  doctrines  oforiginal  sin, 
grace,  regeneration,  justification 
and  universal  redemption  5  and  to 
prove  that  the  tenets  maintained  by 
Calvin  upon  these  points  are  con¬ 
trary  to  Scripture,  to  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian -church,  and  to  the  public  for¬ 
mularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.”  There  are  so  many  disputes 
upon  other  points  among  different 
classes  of  Christians  at  present,  that 
we  cannot  see  the  great  utility  of 
stirring  up  a  question  that  has  been 
long  sinking  into  oblivion,  and  that 
is  comparatively  assented  to  we  be¬ 
lieve  by  few  persons  of  our  own  day. 
So  far  as  the  learned  prelate  has 


gone  he  appears  very  sufficiently  t<5 
have  succeeded.  But  if  he  have  not 
gone  far  enough  to  make  many  con¬ 
verts,  he  has  gone  quite  far  enough  to 
excite  a  host  of  opponents.  Amongst 
the  most  prominent  of  these  are 
Mr.  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sand- 
ford,  who  has  published  two  volumes 
of  “  Remarks”  on  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln’s  “  Refutation  and  Dr. 
Williams,  who,  in  one  vol. octavo,  has 
just  advertised  A  Defence  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Calvinism,  being  an  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s 
work.”  The  first  of  these  gives  him¬ 
self  very  little  trouble  with  Dr. 
Tomline’s  assertion,  that  the  tenets 
of  the  Calvinistic  school  are  contrary 
to  the  writings  af  the  ancient  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church,  for  he  avow¬ 
edly  disclaims  their  authority  :  “We 
appeal,  says  he,  from  fallible  fathers 
and  councils  to  the  infallible  apos¬ 
tles:”  so  that  as  far  as  relates  to  Mr. 
Scott,  the  learned  prelate  might 
have  saved  himself  the  turmoil  of 
delving  into  some  hundreds  of  dusty 
and  obsolete  volumes.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  however  follows  him  up  with 
somewhat  more  spirit:  he  asserts, 
that  of  the  different  quotations  from 
the  fathers,  some  have  no  bearing  on 
the  points  in  question  ;  some  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  bishop’s  avowed  prin¬ 
ciples:  and  some  are  urtscripturai 
both  in  language  and  sentiment; 
and  he  accuses  his  lordship  himself 
of  inconsistency  in  his  acknowledged 
sentiments  as  well  as  in  his  quota¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  the  principal  error 
consists  in  ascribing  to  the  great 
body  of  modern  Calvinists,  the 
whole  of  the  tenets  which  were 
maintained'  by  Calvin  himself,  seve¬ 
ral  of  which  have  been  rejected  by 
the  greater  part  of  them  as  danger¬ 
ous,  and  irrecbncilahle  with  holy 
writ.  The  inconsistency  however 
lies,  in  our  judgment.,  wholly  with 
themselves,  in  continuing  the  name 
of  Calvinists,  while  they  abjure  the 

most 
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most  obnoxious  of  Calvin’s  notions ; 
and  in  adhering  to  his  first  principles 
while  they  run  away  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  fairly  and  legiti¬ 
mately  follow  from  them. 

The  next  controversy  belonging 
to  this  class  which  we  have  to  notice, 
is  that  which  has  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  supporters  of  Dr.  Bell’s 
and  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  systems  of 
national  education  :  the  chief  publi¬ 
cations  in  favour  of  the  former  of 
which  are  Dr.  Marsh’s  Sermon 
preached  at  St.  Paul’s,  June  13,  on 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  children 
of  the  Charity  Schools  about  Lon¬ 
don  \  and  Mr.  Prebendary  Bowyer’s 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Officially  of  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Durham,  April  2': if  arid  May 
12.  Tiie  chief  in  favour  of  the 
latter  are  the  reports  published  by 
Mr.  Lancaster’s  Committee,  and 
printed  at  the  Royal  Free- School 
Pr  ess,  Southwark.  Both  are  now 
very  largely  patronized  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;  the  former  under  the 
title  of  the  “  National  System  of 
Education,”  and  the  latter  under 
that  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  own  name. 
The  chief  defect  in  Mr.  Lancaster’s 
system  is  that  of  giving  to  youth  the 
rudiments  of  education  without  di¬ 
recting  it  to  any  specific,  moral,  or 
religious  object,  leaving  it,  with 
what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  mis¬ 
chievous  wildness  of  specu  ation,  to 
t tie  youths  themselves,  thus  endan¬ 
gered  with  “  little  learning"  to 
choose  their  systems  and  their  prin¬ 
ciples  a»  future  chance  may  direct 
them.  Wemay  betold  that  this  system 
makes  a  point  of  putting  the  Bible 
into  their  hands  as  their  chief  or  only 
school-book ,  and  that  it  abstains, 
through  motives  of  the  purest  libe¬ 
rality,  from  connecting  it  with 
any  other  book,  lest  an  undue  bias 
should  be  given  to  the  miud  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  one  set  of  tenets  rather  than 
©f  another.  But  the  Bible  alone 
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can  no  more  make  a  Christian  of 
a  schoolboy,  than  the  statutes  at 
large  could  make  a  statesman  of 
him.  The  Bible  ought  never  to 
be  promulgated  as  a  mere  school¬ 
book  :  it  cannot  become  common 
and  dogs-eared,  without  sinking 
in  solemnity  and  veneration  •  and 
the  boy  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
being  punished  over  it,  or  seeing 
others  punished  over  it,  as  their 
daily  lesson,  is  more  likely  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  hatred  than  a  love  for  it. 
The  Bible  is  a  book  that  all  sects 
and  parties  appeal  to — the  most 
artful  and  visionary  as  well  as  the 
most  correct:  and  the  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  a  school-boy  can  thus 
pick  up,  will  be  just  sufficient,  and 
no  more,  to  make  him  the  prey 
of  whatever  party  he  may  fall  into, 
for  he  will  be  equally  prepared 
for  all.  We  make  these  remarks 
under  the  postulate  that  there  was 
no  established  religion  in  the  nation, 
forming  a  part  of  its  political  con¬ 
stitution  :  out  as  this  postulate 
cannot  be  maintained— as  there  is 
no  established  and  national  re¬ 
ligion,  the  incongruity  of  applying 
to  the  nation  as  a  body ,  to  sup¬ 
port  a  system  of  national  instruc¬ 
tion  unconnected  with  the  national 
faith,  is  augmented  in  a  ten-fold 
degree,  and  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  as  soon  as  pointed  out. 

The  remaining  theological  con¬ 
troversies  that  have  chiefly  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  year  are  the  con¬ 
tinued  disputes  concerning  the 
Bible  Society  ;  that  concerning  re¬ 
ligious  toleration,  in  consequence 
of  Lord  Sidmouth’s  bill  3  that  con¬ 
cerning  Catholic  Emancipation  $ 
and  that  concerning  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews.  All  these  how¬ 
ever  are  still  in  an  unfinished 
state  3  and  we  shall  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  considering  them  more 
fully  in  our  volume  for  the  next 
year. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 

Comprehending  Medicine,  and  Surgery,  Physiology ,  Mineralogy ,  Chemistry, 
i Agriculture ,  Experimental  Philosophy ,  Mechanics ,  Mathematics,  Archi¬ 
tecture. 


WE  shall  commence  this  chap¬ 
ter,  as  usual,  with  the  chi- 
rurgical  and  medical  publications  of 
the  year.  . 

“  Surgical  Observations  on  inju¬ 
ries  of  the  Head,  and  on  Miscella¬ 
neous  Subjects,  by  John  Aberuethy, 
F.  R.  S.”  8vo.  We  have  here  once 
more  the  observations  of  the  disciple 
and  successor  of  Mr.  Pott,  whose 
name  will  not  readily  be  forgotten 
throughout  any  part  of  Europe. — 
Profiting,  however,  by  tile  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  celebrated  preceptor,  Mr. 
Abernethy  has,  upon  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  us,  adopted  a  decidedly  opposite 
practice,  and  here  openly  protests  a- 
gainst  the  frequent  and  indiscriminate 
Use  of  the  irephiue.  Mr.  Pott  trepan¬ 
ned  in  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
skull,  and  very  generally  in  other  in¬ 
juries  of  the  head  3  the  principle  upon 
which  he  acted  being  of  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  nature.  If  the  symptoms 
ind  ica ted  pressure  upon  the  bi  ain  from 
a  depression  of  the  fractured  bone, 
from  the  extravasation  of  blood,  or  the 
effusion  of  pus,  his  object  in  remov¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  bone  was  clear :  but 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  of  these 
accidents,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
trephine,  as  a  preventable  of  bad 
symptoms.  This  practice  was,  till 
of  late  years,  universally  adopted 
both  in  our  own  country  and  abroad, 
and  even  now  meets  with  many 
upologiats  for  it  in  this  metropolis, 
and  still  more  out  of  it.  It  must 


nevertheless,  be  owned  that,  upon 
the  whole,  we  are  much  improved 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott,  and  few 
practitioners,  even  of  the  old  school, 
would  now-a-dnys  think  of  boring 
the  skull,  when  fractured  without 
depression,  under  the  absurd  pre¬ 
text  of  allowing  space  for  the  in* 
nammatory  expansion  of  the, brain. 

The  question,  if  it  deserve  the 
name,  is,  whether  every  depression 
n ecessaril y  requi res' eleva tion  1  Many 
agree  with Mr.  Pott,  that  in  all  these 
the  trephine  is  indispensable  ;  while 
others  with  Mr.  Abemeihv,  Mr. 
J.  Bell,  and  M.  Desault,  contend, 
that  depression  is  not  a  sufficient  in¬ 
dication  to  warrant  the  application 
of  that  instrument.  Several  cases 
are  contained  in  the  volume  before 
us,  which,  together  with  those  to  be 
met  with  in  Bell’s  and  Desault’s 

,  .  .  w  i 

works,  afford  ample  proof  that  de¬ 
pression  may  exist  even  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree,  without  its  being  ne¬ 
cessary  to  trephine  3  arid  which  are 
likewise  sufficient  to  enforce  the 
propriety  of  employing  boldly  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  in  external 
injuries  of  the  head.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  almost  always  necessary  to 
combat  the  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  which  is  generally  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  injury,  and,  as 
might  be  proved  by  referring  to 
Mr.  Abernethy ’s  and  Desault’s  cases, 
where  the  inflamnjatory  symptoms, 
the  effects  of  concussion,  have  been 

thus 
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thus  removed,  the  patient  will  get 
well,  and  no  inconvenience  ensue 
<  from  the  depression.  But  though 
this  is  generally  the  case,  it  does  at 
times  happen,  that  the  pressure  on 
the  brain,  by  a  depressed  portion  of 
bone,  may  render  its  elevation  ne¬ 
cessary.  “If,  as  Mr.  Abernethy 
observes,  from  a  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  brain  to  be  affected  by  pres- 
t  sure,  the  torpor  of  that  organ  should 
<! continue  j  or  if,  after  inflammation 
of  the  brain  has  taken  place,  the 
pressure  should  then  appear  to  be 
particularly  injurious,  the  elevation 
of  the  bone  ought  not,  [  think,  to 
be  deferred.”  And  he  further  ob¬ 
serves  on  the  authority  of  cases  re- 
corded  by  Mr.  OHalloran.  “  it  ap- 
:  pears  that  this  operation,  if  not  top 
long  delayed,  will  give  effectual  re¬ 
lief  under  such  circumstances.” 

“  In  the  generality  of  cases  of  in- 
f  jury  done  to  the  head,  (observes  the 
author,)  the  symptoms  ofconcussion, 
compression  and  inflammation  are  so 
combined  as  to  appear  inexplicable. 
It  is  only  by  an  attention  to  those 
rare  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  each  appear  distinctly,  that  we 
are  likely  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of .  their .  specitic  effects/’  Incases 
of  concussion,  Mr.  Abernethy  re¬ 
probates  the  use  of  stimulating  me¬ 
dicines,  employed  by  many  practi¬ 
tioners  to  recall  the  patient  from  the 
state  of  insensibility  in  which 
he  lies,*  judiciously  observing  that 
“  fhefT  circumstance  of  the  brain 
having  so  far  recovered  its  powers 
as  to  carry  on  the  animal  functions 
in  a  degree  sufficient .  to  maintain 
life,  is  surely  a  strong  argument  that 
it  .will  continue  to  do  so,  without 
the  aid  of  such  means,  which  tend 
to  exhaust  parts  already  weakened, 
by  the  violent  action  which  they 
induce. 

We  very  reluctantly  pass  pver  the 
observations  on  those  parts  of  dis- 
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eased  bones  which  require  the  tre¬ 
pan:  they  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
as  the  subject  is  still  new,  or  at  least 
has'  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  English  writers,  but  we  have 
already  more  than  exhausted  our 
proper  limits,  and  must  refer  to  the 
original  itself. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  same  in¬ 
genious  and  indefatigable  author, 
for  an  octavo  volume  entitled  “  Sur¬ 
gical  Observations  on  tumours,  and 
on  lumbar  abscesses in  which  Mr 
Abernethy  ventures  to  give  a  kind  of 
new  classification  of  tumours,  and 
then  treats  of  the  most  prominent 
of  them  separately.  His  volume 
concludes  the  series  of  the  author’s 
“  Observations,”  and  constitutes  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  circle 
of  surgical  knowledge. 

“  A  Treatise  on  Surgical  Ana¬ 
tomy,  Part  I.  By  Abraham  Coll  is, 
one  of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery,  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  &c.”  8vo.  Mr. 
Collis  recommends  to  his  pupils,  for 
whose  use  chiefly,  as  We  suppose, 
this  treatise  is  compiled,  a  good 
classical  education  as  an  introductory 
accomplishment.  “  You  may  per¬ 
haps,  (observes  he)  think  that  if  the 
time  required  for  the  general  studies 
were  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  your 
own  particular  profession,  it  would 
be  more  wisely  and  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  j  but  his  opinion  is  equally 
narrow  and  unfounded,  for  be  as¬ 
sured  that  no  man  can  know  his 
own  profession  perfectly,  who  knows 
nothing  else:  and  that  he  who 
aspires  to  eminence  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  science,  must  first  acquire  the 
habit  of  philosophizing  on  matters  of 
science  in  general.”  We  approve 
of  this  recommendation  so  power¬ 
fully,  that,  in  the  perusal  of  the  work 
before  us,  we  have  had  several  times 
to  wish,  that  the  author  had  loll  owed 
it  up  more  fully  in  his  own  particular 
'Jy  case. 
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case,  and  one®  or  twice  to  suspect, 
that  he  has  given  it  under  a  feeling 
of  its  importance  from  his  own  de¬ 
ficiency.  As  it  is,  we  are  therefore 
more  inclined  to  think  the  author  a 
good  lecturer  and  public  instructor, 
than  a  good  writer.  His  profes¬ 
sional  situation  appears  to  have  qua¬ 
lified  him  to  teach,  but  it  has  not 
equally  qualified  him  to  write. 

“  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Jones  on  the 
Composition  of  the  Eau  Medicinale 
d’Husson.  By  James  Moore,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons.  &c.”  8vo. 

tf  A  Treatise  on  the  Gout:  con¬ 
taining  the  opinions  of  the  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  ancient  and  modern  physi¬ 
cians  on  that  disease:  and  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Eau  Medicinale.  By 
John  Rihg,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  &c.” 

The  professed  object  of  the  first 
of  these  pamphlets,  is  to  detect  the  in¬ 
gredients  that  enter  into  the  cele¬ 
brated  patent  medicine  in  question. 
Judging  from  t  he  smell,  effects,  and 
colour,  Mr.  Moore  has  advanced 
with  some  confidence,  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  vinous  infusion  of  white 
hellebore,  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  Sydenham’s  laudanum.  And 
having  tried  various  proportions  of 
these  medicines,  he  conceives  he 
has  at  last  hit  upon  the  proper  ra¬ 
tios,  and  has  boldly  and  successfully, 
and  with  the  common  effect  of  the 
Eau  Medicinale,  employed  it  on  va¬ 
rious  occasions  in  his  private  prac¬ 
tice.  We  cannot  say  we  have  pur¬ 
sued  a  similar  plan:  for  we  have 
never  been  able  to  give  it,  in  any 
proportion,  so  near  an  appearance 
to  that  cf  Hudson’s  Eau,  3s  to  per¬ 
suade  us  that  the  discovery  has  been 
accomplished. 

■Mr;  Ring’s  Treatise  is  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  kind  5  and  is  chiefly  directed  to 
guard  the  country  against  the  use  of 
this  nostrum  from  along  list  of  its  un¬ 


favourable, and  in  one  or  two  instance1? 
even  fatal  effects.  The  rest  of  the 
work  consists  of  a  concentrated  ac¬ 
count  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by 
numerous  writers,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dem,  in  regard  to  the  cause  and 
treatment  of  gout.  The  general 
inference  from  all  which  is,  “that 
when  the  gout  is  only  palliated,  arid 
not  totally  eradicated  f  rom  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the.  fault  is  not  always  in 
the  practitioner,  or  in  the  disorder, 
but  in  the  patient.  In  remarking 
upon  Mr.  Moore’s  analytical  obser¬ 
vations,  the  author  mentions  that  he 
has  exhibited  the  vinous  tincture  of 
hellebore  alone,  as  well  as  with 
laudanum,  and  prefers  it  in  the  for¬ 
mer  state.  In  one  case,  (says  he) 
half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  white 
hellebore, administered  in  a  draught, 
without  laudanum,  caused  a  slight 
nausea,  and  produced  five  loose 
stools,  followed  by  a  considerable 
alleviation  of  the  complaint :  and  by 
gradually  diminishing  the  dose, 
and  taking  it  as  3  gentle  aperient, 
the  patient  is  now  in  a  convalescent 
state.” 

“  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Tinea 
Capitis  Contagiosa,  and  its  Cure: 
with  an  attempt  to  distinguish  this 
disease  from  other  affections  of  the 
scalp,  and  a  plan  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  cutaneous  appearances,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  origin  and  treat¬ 
ment,  &c.  By  W.  Cooke.”  ,8vo. 
According  to  this  writer,  there  is  but 
one  form  of  tinea  that  is  contagious ; 
namely,  that  in  which  the  bulbs  ot 
the  hair  are  diseased,  and  which  is 
shewn  by  the  baldness  of  the  part 
affected :  an  effect,  be  affirms,  which 
does  not  take  place*  in  any  other 
disorder  of  the  scalp.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  complaint,  a  solution  of 
lunar  caustic,  of  the  average  strength 
of  ten  grains  to  an  ounce,  is  strong¬ 
ly  recommended.  The  strength 
should  be  such  as  not  to  give  pain, 

but 
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but  only  to  excite  a  sensation  of 
tingling  or  itching.  The  oiled  silk- 
cap  is  also  affirmed  to  be  highly  be¬ 
neficial,  though  no  reason  is  as¬ 
signed  for  such  ?.n  ■opinion.  There 
is  one  prime  object  in  this  volume, 
which  we  can  by  no  means  approve: 
we  mean  a  very  unnecessary  for¬ 
wardness  to  find  fault  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Dr.  Willan,  whose  arrange¬ 
ments  it  charges  with  being  too 
minute  and  fanciful.  In  opposition 
to  which,  Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  own 
classification,  iias  crowded  together 
a  variety  of  diseases  which  have  no 
affinity.  He  has  also  arranged 
them,  not  from  the  symptoms  and 
appearances  of  the  affections  them¬ 
selves,  but  from  the  causes  whence 
they  are  supposed  to  proceed,  and 
which,  in  many  cases,  are  extremely 
obscure  and  uncertain. 

“  Every  Man  his  own  Cattle- 
Doctor,  or  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  horned  Cattle,  &rc. 
By  Francis  Clater.”  8vo.  pp.  460. 
Mr.  Clater  has  certainly  paid  some 
attention  to  his  subject :  but,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  less  in  a  practical 
than  a  theoretical  view.  He  talks,  in¬ 
deed,  of  being  able  to  treat,  and  of  ha  v- 
ing repeatedly  treated  the  rot,  so  fatal 
to  sheep,  from  causes  with  which  we 
do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted, 
*(  in  its  worst  stage  successfully 
yet  w«e  have  never  heard  of  Parlia¬ 
ments  having  rewarded  his  very  va¬ 
luable  discovery,  as  in  such  case  it 
undoubtedly  would  have  done,  with 
U  premium  of  twenty  or  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  ;  nor  do  we  find,  from 
any  thing  contained  in  Mr.  Clater’s 
volume,  any  one  important  idea 
elicited  upon  the  subject.  Are  the 
flukes,  or  peculiar  worms  traced  in 
this  distemper  in  countless  thousands, 
th e  fasciola  hepatica,  Lin.  the  cause 
©r  the  consequence  ,cf  this  distem¬ 
per?  Ate  they  ever  found  in  any 
other  situation  than  the  liver  or  in¬ 
testines  of  sheep  ?  or  are  they  ca- 
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pabl'e  of  existing  any  where  else  ? 
Have  they  not  at  times  been  found  in 
the  dropsy  of  sheep,  as  distinct  from 
rot  ?  What  soils  or  regions  are  most 
predisposing  to  the  rot ;  and  is  the 
disease  contagious  ?  These  are  quesr 
tions  of  importance,  upon  not  one  of 
which  does  Mr. .Clater’s  volume  give 
us  the  slightest  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion.  Upon  various  other  subjects, 
however,  we  admit  that  he  is  more 
intelligible  ;  yet  we  still  think  that 
he  would  have  been  more  useful  to 
the  cattle  grower  if  he  had. given  us 
less  hypothesis  and  ampler  tacts. 

The  Art  of  preserving  all  kinds 
of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances 
for  several  years,  &c.  translated 
from  the  French.”  The  original 
work  was  published  by  order  of  the 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on 
a  report  made  in  favour  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  to  the  Council  administrative, 
by  M.M. Guyton  Morveau,  Parmen- 
tier,  and  Bouriat,  of  the  Board  qf 
Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  process  is  M.  Appert, 
who,  from  the  favourable  nature  of 
the  report, was  allowed  by  thelhencli 
government  a  premium  of  5001.  ster¬ 
ling  The  plan  proposed  by  M. 
Appert  is  highly  useful  and  impor¬ 
tant,  -nd*  supplied  as  the  market  qf 
our  metropolis  is,  yyith  multitudes 
of  articles  from  remote  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  it  may,  in  a  thousand 
instances,  be  employed  with  very 
considerable  advantage.  We  are 
here  informed,  that  it  consists  princi¬ 
pally —  1st.  In  enclosing,  in  bottlers 
the  substances  to  ’qe  preserved.— 
2dly.  In  corking  the  bottles  with 
the  utmost  care,  for  it  is  chiefly  on 
the  corking  that  the  success,  of  the 
process  depends.  3dly. .Id  submit¬ 
ting  the  enclosed  substances  to  the 
action  of  boiling  water  in  a  water- 
bath,  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
tiny?,  according  to  their  mature,  and 
in  the  manner  pointed  out,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  several  kind  of  sub- 
X  2  stance 
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stance.  4th.  In  withdrawing  the 
bottles,  fro  n‘ the  water-bath  at  the 
period  prescribed  In  this  manner 
may  be  preserved  such  animal  sub¬ 
stances  as  soup  or  gravy,  or  such 
vegetables  as  peas,  beans.  French- 
beans,  Szc.  and  various  essences  — 
Eggs  are  said  to  be  best  preserved 
in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  filled  in 
like  manner  with  raspings  of 

I  O 

bread. 

“  Sketches  of  Physiology  of  Vege¬ 
table  Life.  By  the  Authoress  of 
Botanical  Dialogues.”  8vo.  pp  ISO. 
price  I  Os.  6d.  The  Botanical  Dia¬ 
logues  evinced  a  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
professed  to  treqt,  and  have  received 
an  adequate  reward  in  the  good  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  public.  The  treatise 
before  us  is  worthy  of  the  same  wri¬ 
ter,  it  is  a  continued  and  more  sci¬ 
entific  view  of  the  subject.  It  is 
equally  perspicuous  and  unassuming, 
and  agreeably  unfolds  many  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  in  vege¬ 
table  life.  Grew  and  Malpighi, 
among  earlier  writers,  Darwin, 
Willdanow,  Vrolick,  Smith,  and 
Knight,  among  those  of  our  own 
day,  are  the  sources  chiefly  con¬ 
sulted.  To  the>e  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have'  recommended  Mirbell, 
Kirwan,  and  Ellis  :  with  whose  ex¬ 
periments  and  observations,  how¬ 
ever, the  author  of  the  Botanical  Dia- 
logues'vloes  not  seem  to  be  familiar. 
Idie  volume  is  illustrated  by  four¬ 
teen  appropriate  and  well-selected 
plates. 

Organic  Remains  oF  a  former 
World,  &ci  By  James  Parkinson.” 
Veil.  1 II .  4 to.  The  two  preceding 
volumes  pf  this  interesting  subject, 
and  interesting  work,  have  been  al¬ 
ready  noticed  by  us,  as  they  have suc¬ 
cessively  rnadetheir  appearance.  The 
author’s  labours  are  now  concluded, 
and  the  closing  volume  is  as  much 
entitled  to  our  attention,  as  those 
which  have  anticipated  it/  It  'em-  ' 


braces  a  variety  of  fossil  testaceous 
worms,insects,and  amphibials;  a  few 
birds  and  a  multitude  of  mammals. 
The  testaceous  fossils  are  described 
almost  entirely  from  Lamarck  ;  the 
amphibials,  birds,  and  mammals 
chiefly  from  the  late  publications  of 
M,  Cuvier,  whose  invaluable  labours 
are  well  known  to  have  introduced 
a  new  nera  into  the  subject,  and 
whose  discoveries  and  arrangements 
are  here  noticed  at  a  very  consider¬ 
able  length  : — a  length  indeed  for 
which  the  author  thinks  it  necessary 
to  apologize.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  phenomena  collected  and 
presented  in  this  work  may  lead  to 
various  important  results.  The  mi¬ 
neralized  remains  of  numerous  un¬ 
known  plants  and  animals  have  al¬ 
ready  added  facts,  supplementary  as  it 
were,  but  of a  highly  interesting  na¬ 
ture,  to  the  sciences  of  Botany  and 
Zoology:  and  from  the  kind  of  con¬ 
nected  examination  of  fossils  which 
is  here  offered,  as  well  as  of  the  strata 
which  contain  them,  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  may  be  derived  respecting 
the  situations  in  which  man)'  valu¬ 
able  materials  usually  combined 
with  them  may  be  found.  Thus 
the  traces  of  fossil  vegetables  gene- 
rally  point  out  the  vicinity  of  coal; 
whilst  the  remains  of  land  animals, 
show  that,  iti  general,  wherever  they 
are  found,  coal,  if  it  exist,  can  only 
exist  at  a  great  depth .  Hence  the 
attachment  of  peculiar  fossils  to  pecu¬ 
liar  strata,  is  worthy  of  minute  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  in  noticing  the  local i-^ 
ties  of  fossils  we  should  notice  the 
kind  of  stratum  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  place  in  which  fheyare  detected. 

The.  facts  adverted  to,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  volume  before  us, 
yield  some  important  knowledge  as 
to  the  structure  of  the  planet  we  in¬ 
habit.  't  hese  facts  would  also  sup¬ 
ply,  if  it  were  necessary,  an  addi¬ 
tional  proof  of  the  error  of  those 
who  believe  that  there  has  always 

bven 
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>een  ,a  succession  of  tribes  similar 
o  what  arc  in  existence  before 
is  j  and  that  the  human  -species 
mve  had,  and  will  have,  an  uni- 

orm  and  infinite  existence, - . 

With  almost  equal  force  will  these 
)haenomena  oppose  that  system 
dso,  whieli  considers  the  form  and 
itructure  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as 
resulting  f  rom  a  regularly  recurring 
series  of  changes.  The  loss  of  whole 
species  or  even  genera,  and  very  re¬ 
cent  creations  of  others,  (as  assumed 
it  this  work)  strongly  militate 
against  both  these  hypotheses,  ft 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  some  accurate  inquirers  have 
doubted  of  the  actual  loss  of  a  single 
species.  Bonguiere  attempted  to 
account  for  the  apparent  extinction 
of  several  species  of  shell-fishes,  by 
supposing  that  there  are  many  ge¬ 
nera,  arid  even  families  which  live 
constantly  at  the  lowest  depth  of  the 
sea.  Those  animals,  which  he  terms 
Pelagian,  being  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  man,  can,  only,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  become.  known  to  him  by  the 
mineralized  remains  ol  those  shells 
which  have  been  left  in  parts  over 
which  former  seas  have  flowed. — 
Among  these  shells  he  places  the 
Ammonite,  the  Belemmte,  and  the 
Orthoccratite 3  but  it  is  rendered 
highly  probable,  in  the  pages  before 
us,  that  all  these  shells  possess  such  an 
organized  structure,  as  would  have 
-enabled  the  animals  belonging  to 
them  to  ascend,  and  support  them¬ 
selves  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Many  have  conjectured,  that  a  total 
extinction  of  some  species,  and  a  late 
creation  of  others  would  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  who.  they  conceive,  would 
have  formed  a  creation  so  complete 
at  first,  as  to  have  required  r.o  sub¬ 
sequent  change.  Such  a  mode  of 
reasoning,  however,  is  puerile,  and 
opposed  by  indubitable  facts 3  and 
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facts,  too ,  which  are  demonstrative 
that  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  is 
perpetually  exercising  a  superin¬ 
tending  providence  over  the  works 
of  his  hands.  That  such  extinction  of 

1  '  '■ 

species  is  possibly  taking  place  even 
in  our  own  days,  seems  to  be  shewn 
by  the  discovery  of  dead  shells  in 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  differing 
from  any  known  species  of  recent 
or  of  fossil  shells :  while  the  small 
number  of  some  species  of  animals, 
as  the  dodo  and  the  sloth,  seems  also 
to  give  additional  support  to  the 
same  belief. 

“  Outlines  of  an  A  ttempt  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  Knowledge  of  extraneous 
Fossils  on  scientific  Principles.  By 
William  Martin,  F.  L.  S.”  8vo. 

‘‘Petrifieata  Derbiensia  :  or  figures 
and  descriptions  of  Petrifactions 
collected  in  Derbyshire.  By  W ill  jam 
Martin,  F.  L.  S.  4 to.  fifty- two  plates 
with  descriptions  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment.”  The  writer  of  this  is  notfiore: 
he  expired  not  long  ago  at  Buxton  : 
but  he  has  left  a  monument  behind 
him  In  the  volumes  before  us,  suffi¬ 
ciently  characteristic  of  unwearied 
assiduity,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
correct  judgment.  The  “ outlines” 
consist  of  two  parts, — an  elementary 
introduction  to  the  study  of  extra- 
neons  fossils  3  and  a  sy sterna  relin- 
quiorum .  The  former  comprises 
seven  sections,  entitled  —  f .  Prelimi¬ 
nary.  2.  Relics.  3.  Distinctive 
characters  of  the  reiiqnia.  4. 
Geographic  situation.  5.  Principles 
of  Arrangement.  6.  Principles  of 
Nomenclature.  7-  Delineations  ot 
Reliquia.  The  latter  part,  or  “  sys- 
tema  reliquiorum/  presents  a  con¬ 
spectus  of  such  of  the  Lirinean. 
genera  of  animals  and  families  of 
plants,  as  are  likely  to  appear  in  a 
fossil  state,  arranged  according  to 
the  scheme  laid  down  in  the  fifth  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  preceding  part.  Upon 
this  scheme  the  whole  massofoigaqic 
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remain*  is  comprised  under  nine 
genera.  1.  Mammodolilhus;  con¬ 
taining  the  relics  of  mammals.  2. 
Ornitholithus,  containing  those  of 
birds.  3.  Amphibiolithus,  of  ara- 
phibials.  4.  Icthyol i thus,  of  fishes. 
5.  Entomolithus,  of  insects.  6.  Hel- 
miritholithus,  of  the  unfabricated 
parts  of  worms.  7-  Conchytiolithus, 
of  shells.  8.  Erisrpatolithns,  of  ful- 
ciments  or  the  fabricated  supports  of 
worms.  C).  Phytolithus,  of  plants. 
In  all  this  there  is  an  affectation  of 
learning,  and  correctness,  that 
equally  surprises  and  disgpsts  us. 
Vv  by  should  such  words  as  reliquia , 
end  fu'ciment  be  introduced  into 
the  midst  of  plain  English  ?  In  their 
common  sense  we  do  not  want  them, 
for  relics,  and  props  or  supports , 
will  do  as  well :  and  whenever  the 
last  is  employed  to  designate  the 
calcareous  habitations  of  Zoophytes, 
instead  of  their  peduncles  ox  pedicels, 
(terms  already  formed  to  our  hands 
by  the  botanist)  it  is  used  in  a  vague 
unjustifiable  signification.  Mam - 
m.odolilhus  is  neither  Greek,  nor 
Latin,  ncr  English,  nor  any  lan¬ 
guage  whatever)  but  a  spurious 
breed  of  languages  of  different  kinds. 
Conchy  Ho  li  thus  would  have  been 
better  concholithus ;  and  erismatoli- 
thus  cannot  be  exchanged  for  the 
worse.  I.  atreille’s  system  would 
have  afforded  Mr.  Martin  a  much 
more  correct  and  classical  founda¬ 
tion  both  for  his  scheme  and  nomen¬ 
clature,  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  it.  P. hy  toll  thus x  as  intended 
to  comprise  every  vegetable  relic  of 
what  kind  or  part  soever,  we  never 
approved  im  Linncus  or  Gmelin) 
and  consequently  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  so  in  t he  present  in¬ 
stance.  In  reality  nothing  can  he 
a  stronger  proof  that  the  study  of 
fossils  has  not  yet  acquired  sufficient 
extent  and  perfection  for  a  syste¬ 
matic  arrangement,  than  this  single 


example  of  grouping  the  whole 
kingdom  of  plants,  with  all  its 
classes,  orders,  kinds,  species,  varie¬ 
ties,  and  organs  under  one  and  the 
same  term,  whether  that  term  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  genus,  or  a  family.  And 
it  any  other  proof  were  wanting, 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  M.  Cuvier’s 
recent  discoveries  of  unknown  va¬ 
rieties,  species,  and  kinds  in  animal 
oryctology,  in  many  instancies  to/a 
very  considerable  extent.  The  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  left  for  the  present,  in 
regard  to  all  scientific  arrangement, 
or  if  arrangement  be  attempted  at 
all,  it  ought  only  to  be  in  reference 
to  the  methods  already  established 
,in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mine¬ 
ral  classifications  of  authors.  The 
figures  in  the  Petrificata  Derbiensia, 
have  all  the  appearance  of  faithful 
delineation,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
beautifully  executed  ;  though  in 
some  instances,  delicacy  is  unneces¬ 
sarily  sacrificed  to  force. 

“  Observations'  on  Mineralogies! 
Systems.  By  Bichard  Cbevenix, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  See.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  a  member  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Society.  To  which  are  now 
added,  remarks  by  M.Cbevehix,  on 
the  reply  of  M.  ILAnbuisson.  to  the 
above  observations.”  8vo.  pp.  342. 
5s.  This  is  a  singular  title)  and 
demands  some  degree  of  explana¬ 
tion,  We  arc,  consequently,  in¬ 
formed  by  a  prefixed  advertisement, 
that  these  observations  were  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  Vol.  LXV.  of 
the  Ann  ales  de  C hemic  in  3  808,  and 
appeared  about  the  same  time  in 
the  form  of  a  separate  memoir,  dur¬ 
ing  the  author’s  residence  in  Paris. 
Mr.  Chevenix  has  often  been  re¬ 
quested  to  give  an  English  version 
of  the  work  from  his  own  pen  :  but 
while  he  has  uniformly  declined 
this  request,  he  has  offered  what¬ 
ever  assistance  he.  blight  have  it  in 
his  power  to  give,  should  any  one 

value 
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value  them  .so  highly  as  to  undergo 
the  lab:. qr  of  translation.”  Such  a 
pers  a  has  at  length  appeared'  who 
has  executed  his  task  with  fidelity, 
and  has  received  the  promised  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  author.  The  little  work 
is  indeed  well  worthy  of  being  sub¬ 
mitted  t«o  the  judgment  of  the  Bri 
tjsh  public,  and  we  are  pleased  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
it.  Mr.  Chevemx’s  object  is  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  rival  systems 
-of  Werner  and  Hairy;  or  in  other 
words,  between  that  of  external 
characters  and  internal  molecules, 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  admits 
the  profound  and  comprehensive 
acquaintance  of  the  professor  of 
Frey bui*g  with  the  science  to  which 
his  life  is  devoted ;  and  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  during  a  residence  of 
eighteen  months  in  that  city  he  had 
daily  occasion  to  admire  the  preci¬ 
sion  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
learned  professor  recognized  mine¬ 
rals  at  first  sight:  that  the  system 
of  external  characters  by  Werner, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  made 
known  to  us  by  books  that  treat  of 
it,  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing 
•of  the  kind  that  ever  appeared  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  that  it  must  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  miner :  but 
he  remarks,  and  at  times  with  a 
somewhat  uncalled-for  warmth,  that 
its  arrangements  are  complex,  and 
cumbersome;  and  its  results,  in 
many  cases,  highly  inconsistent 
with  chemical  experiments,  and 
consequently  that  the  station  of  a 
mineral  is  no  certain  index  of  its  in¬ 
ternal  constitution. 

But  all  this  is  only  to  say  that  it 
does  not  do  that  which  it  does  not 
profess  to  do.  There  is  indeed  a 
close  connection  between  mine¬ 
ralogy  and  chemistry,  but  they  are 
.not  the  same  science  ;  nor  can  they 
very  readily  be  made  branches  of  the 
same  science,  properly  so  called. 
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The  former  must,  for  (he  most  part, 
be  regulated  by  mass,  and  hence  be 
determined  by  external  characters  : 
the  latter  professes  to  be  regulated 
by  minute  anddriicare  analysis,  and 
hence  is  only  fitted  for  detailed  ope¬ 
rations  and'  decisions.  It  assumes 
the  position  of  dirfe refit iy  shaped 
primary  molecules  to  the  fossil  bodies 
that  fall  within  its  scope  :  but  this 
position  can  only  apply,  and  in  the 
Abbe  Hauy’s  system,  is  only  pre¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  such  bodies  as 
are  capable  of  crystallization.  In 
so  far  as  it  does  apply  to  these  it 
may  be  geometrically  correct :  and 
-"the  constituent  materials,  together 
with  their  relative  proportions,  may 
by  this  scheme  be  determined  with 
great  accuracy.  But  how  numerous 
are  the  mineral  substances  that  have 
no  connection  with  the  la  ws  of  crys¬ 
tallization  ! — and  which,  of  conse¬ 
quence,  are  not  provided  for  under 
this  second  system.  The  general 
result  is,  that  mineralogy  is  at  this 
moment  too  much  in  its  infancy  for 
any  faint  attempt  as  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  definite  classification,  pre¬ 
tending  to  any  degree  of  simplicity. 
We  must  at  present  describe  both 
externally  and  internally:  there  mpy 
be  an  awkwardness',  and  sometimes 
a  seeming  antagonism  in  so  doing  ; 
but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
external  form  alone,  the  molecular 
form  alone,  or  the  constituent  prin¬ 
ciples  alone, we  shall  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  communicate  a  safe  or  satis¬ 
factory  representation. 

In  the  department  of  Husbandry 
the  literature  of  the  year  has  been 
peculiarly  deficient,  and  has  in 
reality  presented  us  with  nothing  of 
material  -moment  to  notice.  We 
shall  however  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on 

“  Agricultural  Mechanism  :  or  a 
display  of  the  several  properties  and 
powers  of  the  vehicles,  implements 

and 
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and  machinery,  connected  with  bus- 

..  ✓ 

bandry :  together  with  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  improvements  and  inven¬ 
tions  never  before  offered  to  the 
public;  whereby  numerous  incon¬ 
veniences  may  be  obviated,  and  de¬ 
fects  corrected.  The  whole  fami¬ 
liarly  arranged,  and  illustrated  by 
twenty  copper  plates.  Dedicated  to 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  So¬ 
ciety,  by  Capt.  1'homas  Williamson, 
Honorary  Member.”  8vo.  vpp.  32Q. 
The  Captain  is  certainly  much  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  for  writing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  water  than  o f  land ;  but  he 
has  contrived  to  collf  ct  various  ideas 
concerning  farms,  and  the  means  of 
cultivating  them.  He  writes  with 
good  humour,  and  offers  many  pse- 
ful  observations  on  the  machinery 
of  light  and  heavy  waggons ;  light 
and  heavy,  compact  and  spacious 
carts;  the  cope  or  tilting  cart ;  the 
dray  or  brewer’s  cart;  the  timber 
waggon ;  higgler’s  c  u  t ;  cope  sledge; 
wheelbarrow;  Leith  cat t,  and  Irish 
car.  He  also  gives  descriptions  of 
all  the  chief  varieties  of  the  plough, 
as  the  double  and  single-turn av,  the 
hoe-plough,  the  double-moulding, 
draining  and  Bdverstone  plough ;  the 
harrow  and  drag  $  the  sward-cutter ; 
the  extirpator,  scufrler,  parer,  mole 
and  windlass ;  roller,  spikey-roller, 
furrow  and  ridge  roller;  the  chaff- 
cutter  :  winnowing  -  machine,  and 
thrashing  machine.  Of  many  of 
these  Wet  have  very  neat  engravings; 
but  the  descriptions  of  the  engrav¬ 
ings  are  delivered  in  such  a  quaint 
pedantry  of  mathematical  nomen¬ 
clature,  as  to  render  it  equally  im¬ 
pregnable  to  gentle  men-fanners  arid 
the  plainest  ploughmen  :  a  nomen¬ 
clature,  moreover,  so  absurdly  em¬ 
ployed  bn  various  occasions,  as  clearly 
to  prove,  that  the  gallant  captain  is 
as  little  acquainted  with  genuine  ma¬ 
thematics,^  with  the  valuableclasses 
to  which  he  directs  his  attention. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Theory 

j 

and  Practice  of  Mechanics  ;  in  five 
books,  &c.  illustrated  by  examples. 
By  W.  Marrat.”  8vo.  pp.  467.  This 
is  chiefly  designed  as  an  elementary 
work  for  the  lowest  forms,  and  as  a 
guide  to  the  more  recondite  labours 
of  Emerson,  Parkinson,  Wood,  and 
Gregory.  1  be  first  of  the  five  books 

O  J 

into  which  it  is  divided,  contains  the 
elements  of  statics,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  equilibrium  of  solid  bodies. 
The  second  book  treats  of  dynamics, 
or  the  doctrine  of  motion.  In  the 
third  are  offered  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  nr 
the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  and 
motion  Of  non-elastic  fluids;  and 
here  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
two  divisions  will  be  found  usefully 
and  agreeably  intermixed.  The fi )ur t h 
book  professes  to  contain  pneumatics, 
or  the  properties  of  elastic  fluids  in 
general,  though  the  author  touches 
upon  little  more  than  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  common  air.  It  gives,  how¬ 
ever,  a  plain  and  ingenious  explana¬ 
tion  of  several  aerostatic  instruments 
in  common  use,  as  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  syphon,  pyrometer, 
& c.  ;  lays  down  the  theory  of  the 
air-pump,  and  four  descriptions  of 
water-pumps,  the  sucking,  lifting, 
forcing,  and  centrifugal.  In  these 
books  no .  notice  is  taken  of  the 
fluxional  calculus;  this  point  being 
reserved  for  the  fifth  or  concluding 
part,  which  chiefly  therefore  gives 
an  extensive,  and  more  scientific 
view  of  the  subject  already  discus¬ 
sed  :  it  also  contains  observations  on 
the  motion  of  machines,  and  their 
maximum  effects,  an  account  of  wa¬ 
ter-wheels,  experiments  on  friction, 
and  the  theory  of  wheel-carriages. 

“  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of 
Algebra:  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Students  of  the  East  India  College, 
and  such  other  young  persons  as  may 
bo  desirous  of  making  themselves 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  that  science.  Second 
edition.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge,  A  M. 
&c.”  8vo.  pp.  2/7-  pr.  7s*  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  reached  us 
so  late  towards  the  close  of  last  year, 
as  to  prevent  us  from  noticing  it,  as 
we  otherwise  should  have  done. 
The  demand  of  a  new  impression  is 
one  of  the  best  proofs  that  can  be 
offered  of  its  general  merits  :  and  we 
are  gratified  at  finding,  upon  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  editions,  that  the 
second  contains  various  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  first,  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  lecture  on  unlimited  and 
diophantine  problems,  and  the  most 
useful  properties  of  numbers;  the 
investigation  of  the  binomial  the¬ 
orem;  La  Croix’s  approximation  to 
the  logarithm  of  any  small  num¬ 
ber;  and  exponential  equations. — 
The  first  two  lectures  describe  the 
fundamental  operations  of  rules;  the 
third  relates  to  fractions;  the  fourth 
to  involution,  evolution,  and  the 
binomial  theorem  ;  the  fifth  to  sim¬ 
ple  equations;  the  sixth  and  seventh 
to  quadratic  equations ;  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth,  to  ratios,  propor¬ 
tions,  and  variable  quantities;  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  to  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  proportion;  the  thir¬ 
teenth  to  surd  quantities ;  and  the 
fourteenth  to  logarithms.  The  whole 
is  treated  with  great  neatness  and 
perspicuity  ;  and  we  shall  receive 
with  pleasure  Mr.  Bridge’s  promised 
continuation  and  completion  of  his 
lectures,  containing  <<r  the  general 
theory  of  equations,  the  summation 
and  management  of  series,  and  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry.” 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  East  In¬ 
dia  College,  that  it  has  furnished  us 
with  another  valuable  work  on  Ma¬ 
thematics,  and  of  a  sublimer  charac¬ 
ter,  as  the  production  of  another  of 
its  professors ;  we  mean  Mr.  Deal- 
try’s  u  Principles  of  Fluxions,  &c„” 


8vo.  pp  380.  pr.  Ms,  There  is  a 
clearness  in  the  method  of  this  book 
which  has  highly1  pleased  us,  and 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  treats 
on  fluents,  and  fluxionary  equations, 
and  the  general  collection  of  pro¬ 
blems.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  chapters,  as  follows 
1.  On  finding  the  fluxions  of  quan¬ 
tities.  2.  Maxima  and  minima  of 
quantities.  8.  On  drawing  tangents 
to  curves.  4.  On  drawing  assym- 
plicks  to  curves.  5.  Method  of  find¬ 
ing  fluents.  6.  Areas  of  curves.  7* 
Contents  of  solids.  8.  Lengths  of 
curves.  9.  Surfaces  of  solids.  10. 
Centre  of  gravity.  11.  Centres  of 
gyration,  oscillation,  and  percussion, 

12.  On  second,  third.  See.  fluxions. 

13.  On  finding  the  points  of  con¬ 
trary  flexure  in  curves.  \4.  On  the 
radius  of  curvature.  15.  On  spirals. 
]6.  On  the  conchoid  of  Nieomedes. 
17*  Attraction  of  bodies.  18.  On 
logarithms.  19.  Maxima  and  mi¬ 
nima  of  curves,  20.  Application  of 
fluxions  to  the  motions  of  bodies  in 
resisting  mediums.  22.  Fluents. 
23.  Fluxional  equations.  24.  Col¬ 
lection  of  Problems. 

A  Treatise  on  Fsoperimetricai 
Problems,  and  the  Calculus  of  Va¬ 
riations.  By  Robert  Woodhouse, 
A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  &c.”  8vo.  pr.  6s. 
We  notice  this  as  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  issued  from 
the  hands  of  an  English  mathema¬ 
tician,  and  only  the  second  that  has 
ever  been  separately  treated  of  by  any 
mathematician.  Air.  Woodhouse  s 
sole  precursor  in  the  same  precise 
line  being  M.  Euler,  and  the  work 
we  refer  to  being  his  “  Methodus 
inveniendi  lineas  curvas  proprietgte 
maximi  minimive  gaudeotes,”  The 
subject  is  here  treated  of  in  eight 
chapters,  into  which,  however,  we 
cannot  follow  him;  but  are;  com¬ 
pelled  in  candour  to  observe,  that 
he  has  united  great  perspicuity  with 

great 
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great  exactness.  'We  do  not  think, 
however,  that  he  has  allowed  enough 
upon  the  first  of  the  two  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  to  the  genius  of  Newton,  and 
that  he  has  in  this  respect  been  led 
astray  by  the  brilliant  sophistry  of 
La  Place. 

Ferguson’s  Astronomy  explain¬ 
ed  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Princi¬ 
ples,  with  Notes  and  supplementary 
chapters,  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D.” 
2  vols.  Svo.  with  a  quarto  volume 
of  plates,  pp.  1111.  The  very  popu-N 
lar  style  of  Mr.  Ferguson  continues 
to  render  his  work  upon  astronomy 
still  sought  after  with  avidity,  and 
in  our  opinion  deservedly  so.  Fer¬ 
guson  was  not  perhaps  much  of  a 
mathematician,  but  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  Prin- 
cipia  to  apply  their  general  results 
to  popular  purposes.  It  is  owing 
to  this  fact  that  his  work  has  now 
reached  a  thirteenth  edition,  that 
of  Dr.  Mackay,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  present,  having  been 
the  twelfth.  The  edition  before  us 
was  certainly  called  for  by  the  im¬ 
proved  state  of  the  science,  and  the 
very  able  editor  has  taken  scrupulous 
care  to  follow  up  all  those  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  present  day.  This  he 
has  accomplished  by  his  supplemen¬ 
tary  chapters,  which  are  twelve  in 
number,  and  occupy  not  less  than 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  pages 
of  the  second  volume.  The  subjects 
which  are  thus  appended  (for  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  notice  the  esta¬ 
blished  matter)  are  the  five  new 
planets,  the  new  discoveries  in  Mer¬ 
cury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sa¬ 
turn  ;  new  discoveries  respecting 
the  body  of  the  sun,  and  its  motion 
in  free  space ;  new  discoveries  and 
phenomena  in  the  moon,  with  ta¬ 
bles  of  lunar  spots,  lunar  mountains, 
&c.  ;  eclipses,  occultations,  transits 
of  Venus  and  Mercury  over  the  sun’s 
disk  j  aberrations  of  the  heavenly 


bodies  5  precession  of  the  equinoxes ; 
mutation  of  the  earth’s  axis  >  and 
the  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic 5  comets,  with  tables  of  the 
elements  of  98  which  had  been  ob¬ 
served  previously  to  the  year  lBOSj 
fixed  stars,  their  magnitude,  dis¬ 
tances,  parallax,  proper  motion,  &c.; 
speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  four 
new  planets,  and  of  meteoric  stones, 
and  a  secular  view  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem. 

“  Treatise  on  the  Equilibrium 
of  Arches,  ike,  By  Joseph  Gwilt, 
Architect.”  Svo.  pr.  6s.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  writer  is  to  render  the 
mathematical  principles  upon  which 
arches  are  constructed  familiar  to 
architects  in  general.  His  observa¬ 
tions  are  chiefly  deduced  from  Dr. 
Hutton’s  well-known  dissertation ; 
but  we  are  concerned  to  add,  that 
he  does  not  treat  the  venerable 
source  from  which  he  appears  to 
have  imbibed  almost  the  whole  he 
exhibits,  with  the  gratitude  and  at¬ 
tention  that  is  due  to  him j  nor  to 
allow  him  the  claims  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  For  the  rest,  this  treatise 
contains  some  good  practical  obser¬ 
vations,  especially  as  to  the  method 
of  finding  the  drift  or  shoot  of  an 
arch,  and  is  neatly  illustrated  by 
figures  and  plates. 

'Ibis  subject  leads  us  to  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  subject  of  architecture 
in  general ;  upon  which  we  perceive 
a  valuable  “  Essay  on  the  Doric  Or¬ 
der  of  Architecture,  ike.  by  Edmund 
Aikin.”  It  contains  a  good  historical 
view  of  its  rise  and  progress  among 
the  ancients,  a  critical  investigation 
of  its  principles  and  adaptation  to 
modern  use  5  and  figures  of  the  best 
antique  examples  drawn  to  one  scale. 
This  order  is  now  becoming  fashion¬ 
able  in  England,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  adopted  by  Wilkins 
in  the  front  of  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  and  still  later  in  that  of 
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Covent  Garden  theatre.  The  volume 
before  us  is  well  worth  consulting 
upon  the  subject,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  patronage  of  the  London  Archi¬ 
tectural  Society,  by  whom  it  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  Dearn  has  supplied  ns  with 
some  elegant  and  chaste  f£  Designs 
for  Lodges,  and  Entrances”  to  pad- 
docks,  pleaure -grounds,  and  parks. 
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in  different  styles:  and  Mr,  Pocock 
with  useful  hints  for  <r  Modern  Fi¬ 
nishings  for  Rooms 7  of  all  kinds,  and 
requiring  ornaments  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  natures.  Mr.  Norris’s  “  Archi¬ 
tectural  Antiquities  of  Wales;”  and 
Dr.  Milner’s  “  Treatise  on  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Architecture  of  England 
during  the  middle  Ages,”  are  both 
highly  entitled  to  approbation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MORAL  and  POLITICAL. 


Containing  History ,  Voyages, 

OF  national  history,  properly  so 
called,  the  current  year  has 
furnished  us  with  but  few  articles 
worthy  of  notice  :  but  in  provincial, 
or  colonial  histories,  or  national  in¬ 
cidents  and  characters,  collected  in 
the  course  of  missions,  voyages,  or 
travels,  it  has  been  sufficiently  rich. 

We  shall  commence,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  with  Colonel  Kirkpatrick's 
“  Account  ot  the  Kingdom  of  Ne- 
paul,  being  the  substance  of  ob¬ 
servations  made  during  a  mission  to 
that  country  in  the  year  l/p3.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  a  map  and  other  en¬ 
gravings.”  4to.  pp  38b.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Nepanl  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  n  e  x  t  e  n  s i ve  v  alley,  se  pa  - 
rated  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains 
from  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  To  the  westward  its  borders 
stretch  to  thedimits  of  Oude,  and  to 
the  north-west  it  touches  on  Thibet. 
Khalmandu  is  its  capital,  which 
stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Bishmattv,  and  runs  along  it  for 
about  a  mile.  Notwithstanding  its 
vicinity  to  Bengal,  no.Eurcpean  had 
passed  the  harrier  mountains,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  casual  visit  was  paid  to 
it  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1801,  till  the 
writer  of  the  work  before  us;  who 
was  deputed  in  1793  by  the  British 
government,  to  act  as  mediator,  at 
the  request  of  the  regency  of  Ne,- 
paul,  in  a  dispute  between  this  court 
and  that  of  Pekin,  in  consequence  of 
certain  encroachments  which  were' 
asserted  to  have  been  made  by  the 
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former  upon  the  rights  of  the  Lama 
of  Thibet,  whom  the  Emperor  of 
China  had  for  some  time  taken  un¬ 
der  his  protection,  and  in  support 
of  which  a  considerable  Chinese 
force  had  been  dispatched;  and  had 
already  reached  the  heights  of  Dhy- 
boon,  and  consequently  commanded 
a  distant  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges. 

The  city  of  Khatmandv  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  extensive,  nor  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  so  con¬ 
siderable,  as  the  general  population 
of  south-eastertrAsia  would  induce 
us  to  expept.  Col.  Kirkpatrick  cal¬ 
culates  the  houses,  including  those 
of  the  dependent  towns  and  villages, 
at  22.000,  which,  at  ten  inhabitants 
to  a  bouse,  wilt  give  us  not  more 
than  220,000  "souls  for  its  entire  po¬ 
pulation  ;  and  consequently  much 
less  than  .a  fourth  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  own  metropolis  ;  and 
somewhat  less  than  half,  that  of 
Paris.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick 
and  tile,  with  rareiy  the  appearance 
of  a  stone  edifice;  since,  although 
the  country  abounds  with  lime-stone 
of  the  best  character  for  ‘budding, 
the  want  of  roads  and  canals  fenders 
it  very  difficult  to  work  a:  quarry. 
For  the  same > reason,  although  it  is 
equally  enriched  with  alinqst  every 
metal,  except :gold,  the  copper  ex¬ 
ported  from  Efitain  is  purchase^  for 
two  thirds  of  the.price  of  that  which 
which  is  srnfhed'iir  "life  coumry  : 
the  price  ol  the  former  being  a  rupee 

per 
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per  seer,  and  of  the  latter  a  rupee, 
and  a  half.  The  natives  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  superstitious.  The  writer  be¬ 
fore  us  affirms,  that  there  are 
nearly  as  many  temples  as  houses, 
and  as  many  idols  as  inhabitants. 
He  calculates  the  local  deities  at  not 
less  than  two  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three:  and  affirms, 
that  the  sacred  grove  of  Gerjasirre 
swarms  with  monkies  of  most  dis¬ 
gusting  appearance ;  so  disgusting 
indeed,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
natives,  to  prove  a  frequent  cause  of 
monstrosity  to  the  fetuses  of  preg¬ 
nant  women  upon  their  suddenly 
seeing  them,  while  they  are  suffered 
to  continue  without  molestation,  as 
to  kill  them  would  be  held  an  act 
of  sacrilege,  and  even  to  drive  them 
away  an  act  of  impiety.  The  hills 
that  surround  the  valley  present, 
progressively,  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  miles,  every  diversity  of 
climate,  from  the  tropics  to  the 
arctic  circle:  and  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Europeans  of  Bengal 
might  derive  all  the.  advantages,  in 
case  of  debility  and  relaxation,  from 
a  short  residence  about  half  way  up 
these  hills,  which  are  proposed  by 
voyages  to  Europe.  rIlie  tevcr  of 
the  low  country  is  not  known  here, 
and  the  general  salubrity  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the 
looks  of  the  mountaineers.  But  the 
goitre  of  the  xAlps  is  also  indigenous 
to  these  elevated  regions,  though 
the  snow  seems  to  fall-  in  much  less 
abundance.  On  the  summit  of 
Ciiandraghiri  the  raspberry,  mul¬ 
berry,  walnut,  and  peach  are  pro¬ 
duced  spontaneously  and  the  escu¬ 
lents  of  Europe  might  probably  be 
cultivated  with  great  facility.  Hie 
plants  of  this  last  kind,  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  poorer  tribes,  are  the 
loorcily  a  species  of  yam,  and  the 
kuraila,  a  variety  of  the  wild  aspa¬ 
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ragus,  which  also  grows  without  cul¬ 
ture. 

The  government  of  Nepaul  is 
despotic,  like  that  of  all  other  Asia¬ 
tic  state's  :  the  reigning  family  is  of 
the  Rajepoot  dynasty,  and  it  has  had 
the  comroul  for  several  centuries 
past.  The  inhabitants  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  the  two  superior  classes  of 
Hindus,  and  of  a  Tartar  or  Chinese 
race  denominated  Newars;  the  last 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  valley  of  Ne¬ 
paul}  the  former, which  are  scattered 
over  the  country  generally,  consti¬ 
tute  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
and  engross  all  situations  of  trust, 
whether  civil  or  military.  We  have 
dwelt  somewhat  the  longer  upon 
this  subject,  because  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Nepaul  must  shortly 
fall  into  the  hands  of  China  or  of 
the  English  East  India  Company, 
if  the  Court  of  Directors  should  suc¬ 
ceed,^  there  is  little  doubt  they  will, 
under  certain  modifications,  of  re¬ 
newing  their  charter ;  and,  of  the 
two  subjugations,  wre  think  the  latter 
is  considerably  the  more  probable. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Colonel 
K'utkpatrick  for  a  quarto  volume  of 
“  Select  Letters  of  Tippoo  Sultan  to 
various  public  functionaries,  includ¬ 
ing  his  principal  military  command¬ 
ers,  governors  of  forts  and  provinces, 
diplomatic  and  commercial  agents. 
&c.  with  notes  and  observations, 
and  an  appendix  containing  several 
original  documents  never  before 
published.”  Amidst  the  tumult  and 
disorder  that  accompanied  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  Seringapatflm  in  1/99,  a  very 
great  part  of  the  public  records  were 
accidentally  burnt,  or  otherwise  de¬ 
stroyed  j  yet  enough  of  them  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  preserved  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  appetit^  of  the  most  cupi- 
dinous  lover  of  Asiatic  cabinet-in¬ 
trigues.  From  the  general  mass 
which  the  overthrow  ot  the  Mysore 
,  -  -  v .government 
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government  threw  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  Col.  Kirkpatrick  has 
culled  the  materials  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  tissue  of  imperial  tyranny, 
depravity,  and  viilany  of  every  kind; 
and,  if  it  were  possible  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  exist  in  Asia  or  Europe, 
wlio.se  heart  has  ever  sighed  over 
the  fall  of  this  monster  of  despotic 
power,  it  is  only  necessary  for  him 
to  glance  at  these  selections,  to  save 
him  from  the  trouble  of  giving  an¬ 
other  sigh  upon  the  subject.  The  edi¬ 
tor  has  correctly  observed,  that ,c  the 
importance  of  these  letters  does  not 
consist  so  much  in  the  light  which 
they  are  calculated  to  shed  on  se¬ 
veral  material  occurrences  of  the 
period  they  relate  to  (though  in  this 
respect  they  will  be  found  an  useful 
guide  to  the  future  historian  of  My¬ 
sore),  as  in  the  vivid  illustration 
which  they  afford  of  the  genius, 
talents,  and  disposition  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  author,  who  is  here  suc¬ 
cessively  and  repeatedly  delineated, 
in  colours  from  his  own  pencil,  a.s 
the  cruel  and  relentless  enemy ;  the 
intolerant  bigot  or  furious  fanatic; 
the  oppressive  and  unjust  ruler;  the 
harsh  and  rigid  master;  the  san¬ 
guinary  tyrant ;  the  perfidious  ne¬ 
gotiator;  the  frivolous  and  capri¬ 
cious  innovator;  the  mean  and  mi¬ 
nute  economist;  the  peddling  trader, 
and  even  the  retail  shopkeeper.”  — 
His  letters  are  usually  written  in  the 
most  laconic  manner;  and  this  man¬ 
ner,  observes  the  editor  in  conti¬ 
nuation,  was  well  adapted,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  to  the  purpose 
of  one  who  had  his  pen  for  ever  in 
jhis  hand;  and  who  himself  (whe¬ 
ther  from  inclination,  or  from  an 
universal  distrust  of  all  whom  he 
employed,  or  from  a  passion  to  be 
thought,  not  only  a  principal,  but 
the  sole  originator  ot  every  thing) 
directed  either  by  writing  or  orally 


the  most  minute  details  of  his  go^ 
veroment.  Such  a  one  could  not 
have  had  leisure  to  compose  long 
letters,  had  they  been  necessary. 
But  be  this  as  it  might,  the  Sultan 
does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  a 
sufficient  stretch  of  thought  upon 
any  subject  (erven  those  he  most  de¬ 
lighted  in  or  affected)  to  enable  him. 
to  discuss  it  with  logical  force  or  pre¬ 
cision.  A  consecutive  train  of  argu¬ 
ment  was  a  tiring  of  which  he  no¬ 
where  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  ; 
yet  some  of  the  occasions  on  whiefy 
he  wrote,  or  dictated,  certainly  af¬ 
forded  ample  scope  for  the  display 
of  the  reasoning  faculty.  He  did 
not  even  write  with  facility.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  various  m  on  va¬ 
ran  du  ms  iu  his  hand-writing,  which, 
though  very  short,  and  on  subjects 
of  no  difficulty,  abound  in  erasure 
and  corrections.” 

Among  the  different  classes  of  re¬ 
ligionists  in  Asia,  his  most  mortal 
and  inveterate  hatred  was  reserved 
for  the  Christians;  whom,  after  the 
Eren c b  ph  ilosoph ists,  he  usually  n ick- 
n  a  rued  Nazar  ewes ;  and  among  the 
different  political  states,  the  English 
had  the  honour  of  possessing  his 
most  rooted  abhorrence.  He  was 
perpetually  boasting  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Na- 
■zaveiif.es  whom  lie  had  forced  into 
i he  true  faith  ;  and  of  the  armies  lie 
had  formed  cut  of  English  prison¬ 
ers,  or  the  prisoners  of  English  al¬ 
lies,  to  save  themselves  from  imme¬ 
diate  death.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this 
wretch’s  high  sense  of  humanity  : 
“  In  tire  event  however  of  your  ber 
ing  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  as¬ 
sault  of  the  place,  every  living  crea¬ 
ture  in  it,  w!..utker  man  or  uiomap, 
old  or  young,  child ,  dog,  cat,  nr  any 
thing  else,  -must  he  put  to  the  sword , 
with  the  single  exception  (>f  KdLl 
Pundit It  is  supposed  that  Kala 
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Pundit  was  reserved  for  some  pecu¬ 
liar  display  of  ingenious  torture. 
The  following  extract  exhibits  a 
striking  picture  of  Tippoo’s  faith 
and  honour.  "  A  treaty  of  peace 
has  been  concluded  between  ns :  it 
is  therefore  written  that  you  must, 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  collect 
all  the  money  you  can  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  You  must  moreover  completely 
encompass  two  or  three  towns,  and 
getting  together  five  or  seven  thou¬ 
sand  people,  report  the  particulars 
•to  us  as  men  arc  wanted  (at  this 
time)  for  the  Ilkye  corps.  A  fur¬ 
ther  reinforcement  is  about  to  be 
dispatched  to  you.  Whatever  hos¬ 
tile  force  may  appear  in  that  quarter, 
you  must  chastise  it  effectually,  and 
level  it  with  the  earth.”- — <sr  Con¬ 
trive  some  means  of  getting  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  person  of  Moona  Kool ; 
he  must  be  secured  by  stratagem  or 
deceit.”  And  again— Write  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Moona  Kool,  inviting  him  to 
come  to  you,  and  then  seize  upon  his 
per  sn  rtf  In  his  private  journals  w.e 
are  entertained  with  the  following 
■morceau,  describing  the  result  of  his 
having  taken  Mangalore,  and  after¬ 
wards  given  in  sealed  orders  to  his 
troops,  concerning  their  conduct  to 
the' Christians  it  contained.  “  Our 
orders  were  every  where  opened  at 
the  same  moment  ;  and  at  the  same 
hour  (namely  ,  that  of  morning  pray¬ 
er)  were  tile  whole  of  the  Christians , 
male  and  female ,  without  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  single  individual,  to  Use 
number  of  sixty  thousand,  made 
prisoners ,  and  dispatched  to  our  pre¬ 
sence';  from  thence  we  caused  them, 
after  furnishing  them  duly  with  pro¬ 
visions,  to  be  conveyed  under  proper 
guards  to  Seringapatam to  the 
Taaiukdars  of  which  place  we  sent 
orders,  directing  that  the  Christians 
should  be  divided  into  risd-las*  or 
corps,  of  five  hundred  men,  and  a 
person  of  reputation  and  upright 


character  placed,  as  risaladar,  at  the 
head  of  each.  Of  these  risalas,  four 
(toge.ther  with  their  women  and 
children)  were  directed  to  be  sta¬ 
tioned  at  each  of  the  following 
places,  where  they  were  duly  fed 
and  clothed,  and  ultimately  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  Islamism  :  and  the 
appellation  of  ahmedy  was  bestowed 
upon  the  collective  body.” 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  South 
of  India,  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
history  of  Mysrir,  from  the  origin  of 
the  Hindu  government  of  that  state, 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Mohamedan 
dynasty  in  1/99  5  founded  chiefly 
on  Indian  authorities  collected  by 
the  author  while  officiating  for  se¬ 
veral  years  as  political  resident  at 
the  court  of  Mysore.  By  Lieut. 
Colonel  Mark  'Wilks.”  4to.  This 
is  a  very  valuable  history  of  what 
now  constitutes  a  very  important 
part  of  the  enormous  Indian  empire 
of  Great  Britain  :  and  is  in  direet 
connection  with  the  preceding  arti¬ 
cle.  We  shall  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  geography  of  the  extensive 
plain  before  us,  and  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  political  changes  of  which  it 
has  been  so  frequently  the  san¬ 
guinary  scene. 

The  river  surnamed  Crisna,  from 
its  deeply  tinged  waters,  rises  in  the 
lofty  mountains  that  skirt  the  ma¬ 
ritime  country  of  Conean,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula;  and 
flowing  with  a  south-easterly  course 
through  regions  alternately  fertile 
and  populous,  and  alternately  co¬ 
vered  with  impenetrable  forests, 
joins  the  ocean,  augmented  by  a 
variety"  of  tributary  streams,  in  the 
. circa r  of  Guntoor,  nearly  in  lat.  1 6'. 
Nature  lias  strongly  marked  the  re¬ 
gions  which  stretch  from  this  river 
to  the  southern  point  of  India.  Two 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  extend¬ 
ing  from  north  to  south,  enclose  a 
.table  land,  elevated  from  3000  to 

5000 
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5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
between  which  and  these  mountains 
lie  the  plains  of  Coromandel  and 
Malabar.  This  elevated  and  en¬ 
closed  region  constitutes  the  ancient 
Carnatic,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
Puranas,  Carnata,  and  of  the  Car¬ 
natic,  Mysore,  or  Mysur,  as  it  is 
here  spelt,  forms  a  principal  /and 
prominent  part.  Mysore  has  in  dif¬ 
ferent  aeras  been  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  a  constituent  province 
of  a  more  extensive  government. 
When  the  Mohammedan  arms  first 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Crisna, 
the  whole  of  Carnata,  together  with 
■the  adjoining  countries  of  Oracida 
and  Tulava,  constituted  one  empire 
under  the  authority,  of  Belal  Rai’, 
who  had  fixed  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  city  of  Dwara  Samudra, 
ahout  a  hundred  and  five  miles  N.  W. 
of  Seringa patam,  and  whose  ruins 
are  still  visible.  This  city  was  taken 
and  plundered,  in  two  predatory  in¬ 
cursions,  by  the  commanders  of  the 
Mohamedan  forces  in  1310  and 
1311:  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  rajah  Belal  removed  the  seat  of 
his  government  to  Tonuru,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Seringapatam  ) 
and  his  family  continued  to  reign 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  till  finally  dispossessed  in  138/ 
bv  the  sovereigns  of  Vijayanagar. 
Vijayanagar  was  founded  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  sack  of  another  city  in 
Carnata  at  the  time  the  northern 
part  of  this  extensive  region  was 
overrun  by  the  Mohameda.ns, — a  city 
which  was  named  Varuncul,  and 
governed  by  Rudradeva.  It  was  the 
patriotic  effort  of  tw q  of  Rudrade- 
va’s  principal  officers,  who  thus  esta¬ 
blished  ati  asylum  for  their  forlorn 
countrymen  in  the  year  1336.  The 
country  of  Mysore  at  this  time  form¬ 
ed  a  part  of  the  new  kiugdom,  or 
empire  as  it  was  afterwards  denomi¬ 
nated,  and  continued  to  do  so  till 


the  year  l6lO,  and  the  name  of  My¬ 
sore  was  first  given  to  a  fort  erected 
for  its  protection  in  152  f,  and  thence 
denominated  by  ellipsis  from  Mahe- 
sasiiri,  an  epithet  of  the  goddess  Isa 
or  Isis.  The  land  on  which  this 
fort  was  erected  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  rajah  of  Mysore  (to  whom 
the  British  government  has  restored 
the  viceroyalty),  writh  the  name  or 
title  of  Udiar,  synonymous  with  that 
of  Zemindar,  or  land-holder,  in  up¬ 
per  India.  The  flourishing  state  of 
the.  Vijayanagar  kingdom  was  so 
considerable,  soon  after  its  esta¬ 
blishment,  that  it  progressively  em¬ 
braced,  in  its  turn,  the  whole  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  extended  over  all 
the  peninsula  soufh  of  the  Crisna. 
The  Mohamedan  princes,  whose 
states  lay  contiguous,  were  alarmed 
at  its  prosperity,  and  ithe  bold  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  its  ruler)  and 
entered  ini 6  a  conspiracy,  which 
proved  fatal  to  Rama  Rajah  (the 
reigning  prince),  who  fell  in  bathe 
at  Tehcotta  in  1564,  and  whose  ca¬ 
pital  was  plundered  and  depopulated 
by  the  victors.  “  His  successors,” 
observes  Colonel  Wilks,  “  deserting 
the  seat  of  their  ancestors,  establish¬ 
ed  at  Penconda  the  ruins  of  a  once 
powerful  dynasty,  which  continu¬ 
ed  to  cast  a  lingering  look  at  its 
former  greatness)  until  ret  iring  from 
t lienee  to  the  eastern  position  of 
Chnndrngurri,  the  la-4  branch  whose 
sovereign  title  was  acknowledged, 
he  was  expelled  from  this  last'  for¬ 
tress  in  1646.” 

At  the  time  of  the  fatal  battle  of 
Telicotta,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  recently  established  rajah  of  My¬ 
sore  was,  as  we  have  j ust  observed, 
udiar  of  the  country,  and  governor 
of  the  fort  which  bear  this  name: 
and  as,  during  the  decline  of  the 
the.  Vijayanagar  dynasty,  which  in¬ 
stantly  took  place,  the  udiars  endea¬ 
voured 
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voured  to  evade  the  payment  of 
their  revenues  to  government,  and 
gradually  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
their  possessions,  a  variety  of  intes¬ 
tine  commotions  and  contests  en¬ 
sued.  Among  the  most  successful 
of  the  disaffected  were  the  Udiars 
of  Mysore ;  and  their  power  con¬ 
tinuing  to  increase,  Raj  Udiar,  who 
succeeded  in  1/56' to  the  family  pro¬ 
perty,  was  expressly  nominated  to 
the  charge  of  the  government  by  the 
dying  viceroy  in  1010,  and  hence 
obtained  legitimate  possession  of  the 
supreme  power.  He  then  removed 
his  residence  from  Mysore  to  Serin - 
gapatnam,  and  abjuring  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  sect  in  which  he  had. 
been  educated,  adopted  the  more 
popular  profession  of  the  Vai'snava 
doctrine.  Independently  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  subjected  to  his  sway  bv 
the  limited  authority  of  the  deceased 
viceroy,  he  added,  during  his  long, 
active,  and  successful  reign,  in  the 
midst  of  a  period  of  great  political 
anarchy,  a  variety  of  neighbouring 
districts  to  his  dominions.  The 
throne  of  Mysore  continued  In  pos¬ 
session  of  the  same  dynasty  of  native 
princes  through  a  period  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years,  or  from  1(5 10 
to  I /TO,  and  was  distinguished  by  a 
series  of  nine  distinct  reigns.  In 
1/00,  however,  Hyder  x\li,  a  Ma- 
homedan  of  considerable  address, 
and  who  had  been  appointed  com¬ 
mander  in  chiefof  the  Mysore  forces, 
usurped  the  sovereign  power,  de¬ 
throned  tiie  reigning  prince,  and 
introduced  a  dynasty  of  Islamism, 
which  continued  till  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  his  son  Tippoo Sultan' 
by  the  English  forces  in  1799-  The 
extensive  region  we  are  now  con¬ 
templating  may,  therefore,  be  na¬ 
turally  expected  to  form  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  contrast  with  that  north 
&f  the  Crisna.  In  the  former,  every 
thing  is  still  Hindu f  uk*  man- 
i8ii. 
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riers,  the  habits,  the  doctrines,  the 
ritual,  and  the  institutes  of  Menu/ 
are  in  as  much  force  as  ever,  the 
country  having  only  passed  tran¬ 
siently  through  a  Mahometan  usur¬ 
pation,  which  was  terminated  in  less 
than  forty  years.  The  Calinga  lan¬ 
guage,  that  has  been  immemorially 
in  use,  is  almost  the  only  language 
in  use  still  ;  and  the  written  charac¬ 
ter,  which  is  a  species  of  Najari,  has 
never  yet  given  way,  at  least  in  U 
general  view,  to  the  Arabic.  Col. 
Wilks  concludes  his  very  valuable 
work  by  offering  several  highly  ju¬ 
dicious  observations  upon  the  terri¬ 
torial  imposts  which  have  of  late 
been  projected  by  the  Madras  coun¬ 
cil,  and  the  general  system  of  finance 
laid  down  for  the  country.  Consi¬ 
dering  that  at  this  moment  the  coun¬ 
tries  subjected  to  the  British  do¬ 
minion  in  India  may  ;on  probable 
grounds  be  calculated  to  contain 
sixty  millions  of  inhabitants,  it  is  of 
immense  importance,  in  a  benevo¬ 
lent  view,  that  whatever  be  the  fi- 
nmfciaT  schemes  devised,  they  should 
be  made  to  promote  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  general  welfare  and  happL 
ness;  and,  in  a  political  view,  that 
t hey  should  form  a  stable  foundation 
for  general  industry  and  satisfaction. 

“  Sketch  of  the  Political  History 
of  India,  from  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  Bill,  A.  D.  1784,  to  the 
present  date.  By  John  Malcolm, 
Lieut.  Colonel  in  the  Hon.  East  In-4 
dia  Company’s  Madras  army,  Resi¬ 
dent  at  Mysore,  and  late  Envoy  la¬ 
the  Court  of  Persia.”  8vo.  pp.  557 
We  cannot  yet  quit  the  Asiatic  con¬ 
tinent,  so  numerous  arb1  the  works 
which  have  been  directed  towards 
it  in  the.  course  of  the  current-  year, 
and  so  important  are  its  interests  to 
the  British  empire.  Col.  Malcolm’s 
history  includes  the  successive  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  Marquis  Cornwallis; 
Lord  Tei  gnm out.b ,  M a  rqui s  Wei  1  es- 
Y  •  tejv 
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ley,  Marquis  Cornwallis  again,  Sir 
George  Barlow,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  that  of  Lord  Minto.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question,  whether  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  should  exhibit  itself 
mertly  in  a  commercial  character, 
and  strenuously  abstain  from  all  in¬ 
terference  in  the  political  relations 
of  the  native  powers,  or  should  tyke 
an  active  part  in  the  internal  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  country,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  where - 
ever  it  is  possible,  Col.  Malcolm  is 
a  decided  advocate  for  the  latter  sys¬ 
tem.  He  observes  a  priori,  that  in 
the  midst  of  states  so  perpetually 
caballing,  and  over- reaching  each 
other,  as  those  of  India,  to  remain 
neuter  is, impossible  5  that  to  be  in¬ 
active  would  only  be  to  invite  hos- 

J 

till  ties,  and  to  ensure  our  own  ruin, 
by  allowing  the  progressive  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  adjoining  states,  while 
our  own  continued  stationary.  And, 
in  addition  to  this,  he  observes  his¬ 
torically,  that  wherever  the  system 
of  quietism  and  inert  ion  has  been 
put  in.to  effect,  as  it  was  done  under 
Lord  Teignmouth,  Lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis’s  second  administration,  and  that 
of  Sir  George  Barlow,  that  it  has 
uniformly  been  accompanied  'with 
extreme  danger  to  the  British  cause. 
He  is  consequently  altogether  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  energetic  councds  and 
towering  ambition  of  Lord  Ciive, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Lord  Cornwallis  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  administration.  Mar¬ 
quis  Wellesley,  and,  we  may  add. 
Lord  Minto.  And  we  believe  the 
reader,  who  has  carefully  perused 
the  history  of  India,  so  far  as  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  preceding  articles  of 
this  department,  will  concur  with 
ourselves  in  believing,  that,  if  this 
immense  possession  be  to  be  held  at 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  it  upon 
any  other  tenure.  It  follows,  how¬ 
ever,  of  course,  that  the  system  of 
quiescence  uniformly  laid  down  by 
parliament,  and  almost  as  uniformly 


by  the  court  of  directors,  has  been 
from  first  to  last  a  system  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  error, — a  point  which 
is  mainly  insisted  upon  by  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  enterprising  writer 
before  us  j  and  that  the  only  system 
which  has  been  founded  upon  true 
policy,  and  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject,  is  that  which  has 
from  time  to  time  been  carried  into 
effect  by  succeeding  governors-go- 
neral,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  or¬ 
ders  they  have  received. 

It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Malcolm, 
that  to  persevere  in  this  restless  and 
even  advancing  object,  must  require 
a  very  large  military  force  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  must  be  accompanied 
with  an  enormous  expense.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  small  speck  of  island,  which 
constitutes  the  parent  country,  can 
afford  the  former,  or  the  revenue* 
of  the  Company  provide  for  the  lat¬ 
ter,  .  are  points  upon  which  there 
must  be  a  very  great  diversity  of 
opinion  :  and  we  regret  to  add,  that 
Col.  Malcolm’s  views  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  extended  to  follow  up  his 
own  darling  scheme  to  this  ultimate 
issue.  He  justly  remarks,  however, 
upon  the  inflexible  integrity,  as 
well  as  high  political  talents,  which 
must  in  every  instance  be  impera¬ 
tively  requisite  for  every  succeeding 
governor-general,  and  bitterly  in¬ 
veighs  against  the  narrow  spirit  and 
contracted  understanding  which  have 
too  frequently  marked  individuals 
in  high  departments  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  service,  as  well  as  in  the  court  of 
direction  itself.  He  speaks  more  fa¬ 
vourably  of  the  possibility  of  prose¬ 
lyting  the  natives  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  than  military  men  have 
hitherto  been  much  in  the  habit  ot 
doing:  but  he  thinks  that  the  whole 
ought  at  present  to  be  left  to  the 
unheeded  and  modest  operations  of 
the  lowly  and  obscure  missionary, 
lest  the  jealousy  of  a  priesthood  of 

bramins 
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brsmins  should  be  aroused  into  open 
warfare,  and  a  host  of  temporal  au¬ 
thorities  should  confederate  with 
them  in  their  resistance. 

Exploratory  Travels  through  the 
Western  Territories  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  comprising  a  voyage  from  St. 
Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
source  of  that  river,  &c.  Performed 
in  1 805, 6,  7,  by  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  By 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike.”  4ro. 
pp.  436.  This  volume  presents  us 
with  an  account  of  two  different  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  interior  ©f  the  Ame¬ 
rican  continent.  The  former  com¬ 
menced  at  St.  Louis  in  August  I8O9, 
at  which  time  Lieutenant  (now  Ma¬ 
jor)  Pike  sailed  with  one  sergeant, 
two  corporals,  and  seventeen  pri¬ 
vates,  in  a  keeled  boat  about  seven¬ 
teen  feet  long,  provisioned  for  four 
months,  in  order  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  Mississippi  to  its  source.  He 
discovered,  as  might  be  expected, 
much  good  land,  and  more  of  an 
unpromising  aspect,  peopled  by  In¬ 
dian  tribes  of  different  habits  and 
dispositions.  The  account  of  them 
is  not  given  in  sufficient  detail,,  or 
at  least  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
variety  to  make  it  very  interesting. 
The  whole  population  of  this  im¬ 
mense  district  is  so  thinly  scattered, 
that  it  amounts  to  not  more  than 
3,034  warriors,  12,7 14  women, 
22,394  children  —  making  collect¬ 
ively  little  more  than  13,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  throughout  a  range  of  from 
.a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
The  expedition  returned  to  St.  Louis 
April  20,  lo06\  after  an  absence  of 
eight  months  and  twenty-two  days. 

Major  Pike  commenced  his  second 
voyage  July  15,  1305,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  explore  the  course  of 
(he  Red  River,  forming  the  alleged 
boundaries  of  the  provinces  most 
.dishonourably  purchased  of  late  of 
Bonaparte,  who,  as  rivs  American 


government  well  knew  at  the  time, 
had  no  more  right  to  them  than  it-’ 
self.  A  second  object >  it  is  also  pre¬ 
tended,  was  to  restore  some  Indian 
prisoners  to  their  homes  and  fami¬ 
lies.  By  taking  a  course  too  far 
northerly,  the  Major  overshot  his 
mark;  and  instead  of  visiting  the 
Red  River,  he  reached  the  Rio  del 
Ilorte  of  the  Spanish  Americans, 
and  was  in  consequence  discovered 
by  them  on  their  territory.  Here, 
however,  the  whole  party  were 
treated  with  great  civility;  although 
such  of  their  papers  were  detained, 
as  the  Spanish  commander  thought 
might  be  of  service  to  him.  They 
were  also  sent  under  escort  through 
a  very  different  route;  being  carried 
first  to  Santa  Fe,  thence  to  China-, 
huahua,  the  Spanish  governor’s  re¬ 
sidence,  where  they  arrived  April  2, 
1807;  and  from  which  they  were 
dispatched  to  the  American  post  at 
Natchitoches,  July  1 .  This  second 
expedition  is  far  richer  in  incidents, 
and  interesting  adventures,  than  the 
preceding;  and  we  have  hence  in¬ 
troduced  several  extracts  from  it 
into  another  department  of  the  Re¬ 
gister  :  to  these  we  refer  the  reader, 
and  have  only  to  add,  that  the  work 
is  printed  in  England  from  a  manu¬ 
script  sent  over  for  'this  purpose, 
which  ought  to  have  been  much 
better  corrected  than  it  is,  before  it 
was  suffered  to  meet  the  public  eye. 
It  is  illustrated  by  two  neat  maps  of 
English  execution. 

“  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in 
the  summer  of  1800.  By  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  F.  L  S.  &c.”  8vro. 
In  the  spring  of  I8O9,  Sir  Joseph' 
Banks,  to  whom  wre  have  hitherto 
been  chiefly  indebted  for  what  we 
know  of  this  utmost  and  forlorn  re  ¬ 
gion,  proposed  to  Mr.  Hooker  an 
excursion  to  Iceland  :  Mr.  Hooker 
acceded  to  the  proposal,  sailed  from 
Gravesend  June  2,  arrived  on  the 
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tfoast  of  Iceland  June  1 6,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  harbour  of  Reikevig  five 
days  afterwards.  He  made  a  general 
tour  of  it,  minutely  examined  its 
more  prominent  curiosities,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Geysers,  or  boiling  springs, 
and  its  volcanoes,  and  on  Aug.  l6 
quitted  the  island,  with  his  minute- 
books  fraught  with  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  valuable  facts.  The  reader 
will  not  hear,  without  genuine  sym¬ 
pathy,  that  on  the  very  next  day  the 
ship,  from  some  cause  or  other  not 
satisfactorily  explained,  caught  fere: 
the  whole  of  his  memorandums  were 
destroyed,  and  himself,  with  the 
crew  of  the  burning  vessel,  saved 
almost  miraculously,  by  the  appear¬ 
ance,  in  the  very  juncture  of  de¬ 
spair,  of  another  English  ship,  which 
took  them  on  board,  and  brought 
them  to  their  native  land.  A  few 
brief  hints  contained  in  bis  pocket- 
journal  were  the  whole  Mr.  Hooker 
was  capable  of  preserving  from  the 
flames 3  and  it  is  from  these  hints, 
and  the  recollections  to  which  they 
have  given  rise,  that  the  present  vo¬ 
lume,  which  is  chiefly,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  printed  for  the  circle  of  the 
author's  private  friends,  has  received 
its  birth.  From  this  interesting  work 
we  have  copied  with  some  freedom 
in  the  department  of  our  Register 
devoted  to  literary  selections,  and 
shall  add  nothing  farther  therefore, 
excepting  to  direct  the  reader  to  the 
extracts  he  will  there  meet  with,  as 
specimens  of  the  writer’s  descriptive 
style  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture. 

“  Brief  Remarks  on  the  Charac¬ 
ter  and  Composition  of  the  Russian 
Army,  and  a  Sketch  of  thte  Cam¬ 
paigns  in  Poland  in  the  years  1806 
and  1807,  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
aid  de  camp  to  the  King,  &c.”  4to. 
This  work  is  not  altogether  military, 
though  its  title  would  induce  us  to 
suppose  so-.  Its  direct  object  is  topoint 


out  and  correct  the  errors  of  two 
preceding  views  of  the  same  coun¬ 
try,  which  have  had  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  influence  in  throwing  ge¬ 
neral  contempt  upon  it.  “  The  pe¬ 
rusal,”  observes  Sir  Robert,  i(  of  a 
French  extra-official  narrative  of  the 
campaigns  of  1806  and  1807,  and 
a  late  British  publication  on  the  cha¬ 
racter,  customs,  and  manners  of 
Russia,  with  a  review  of  that  work, 
awakened  my  feeling,  and  induced 
me  to  attempt  the  vindication  of  a 

brave  people . I  determined  to 

expose  the  false  and  exaggerated 
statement  of  our  common  enemy, 
by  contrasting  it  with  an  important 
bisiorical  narrative  of  facts,  so  that 
the  future  historian  may  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  truth  and  fal¬ 
lacy,  and  to  mitigate  the  evils  which 
a  work  written  at  a  gloomy  period 
in  the  Russian  history  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  occasion,  when  better  time* 
and  a  more  enlightened  government 
have  succeeded.”  Sir  Robert  has 
not  been  idly  generous;  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  accomplished  his  benevolent 
object  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  in  every  page,  that 
if  Dr.  Clarke  has  lowered  the  moral 
character,  and  the  French  military 
work  the  military  character  of  the 
Russians,  beyond  their  proper  scale, 
the  present  writer,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  strong  personal  attachment, 
has  exalted  both  beyond  the  proper 
level.  The  work,  nevertheless,  will 
answeradmirably  ns  a  corrective,  acd 

is,  to  a  ver*  considerable  extent,  a* 
Sir  Robert  himself  has  denominated 

it,  <f  an  important  narrative  of facts' * 
Tt  is  his  reasoning  upon  these  facts 
alone  that  discover  his  partiality,  and 
place  him  in  the  light  rather  of  an 
advocate  than  of  an  historian.  It 
appears  from  the  statement  before 
us,  that  through  the  whole  of  the 
two  campaigns  described,  the  French 
wer«  very  considerably  superior  in 

force 
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force  to  the  Russians.  In  the  dread¬ 
ful  battle  of  Preuss  Eylau  half  as 
numerous  again*  the  comparative 
proportion  being  not  less  than  90,0CJ0 
to  00,000.  We  are  also  taught,  that 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  battle  of 
Pultush,  the  Russians  were  the  real 
victors — although  it  is  admitted  that 
all  the  advantages  of  victory  were 
in  both  instances  lost,  from  an  en¬ 
tire  want  of  cooperation  among  the 
Russian  generals.  Some  idea  of  the 

w 

tremendous  carnage  that  distin¬ 
guished  the  battle  of  Heilsberg  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  single 
feature  of  it.  “The  ground  between 
the  wood  of  the  Russian  batteries, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  a  sheet 
o fnaked  human  bodies,  which  friends 
and  foes  had  during  the  night  mu¬ 
tually  stripped,  although  numbers 
of  these  bodies  still  retained  con- 
tciousness  of  their  situation.  It  was 
a  sight  that  the  eye  loathed,  but 
from  which  it  could  not  remove.” 
The  following  are  admirable  sketches 
of  the  Cossack.  “  Mounted  on  a 
very  little,  ill-conditioned,  but  well- 
bred  horse,  which  can  walk  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  with  ease, 
or  in  his  speed  dispute  the  race  with 
the  swiftest — with  a  short  whip  on 
his  wrist  (as  he  wears  no  spur), 
armed  with  a  lance,  a  pistol  in  his 
girdle,  and  a  sword,  he  never  fears 
a  competitor  in  a  single  combat  ; 
but  in  the  late  war  he  irresistibly 
attacked  every  opposing  squadron 
in  the  field.  Terror  preceded  his 
charge,  and  in  vain  discipline  en¬ 
deavoured  to  present  an  impediment 
to  the  portending  pikes.  The  cui¬ 
rassiers  alone  preserved  some  confi¬ 
dence,  and  appeared  to  baffle  the 
arm  and  skill  of  the  cossack  *  but  in 
the  field  of  Preuss  Eylau,  when  the 
cuirassiers  had  made  their  desperate 
charge  on  the  Russian  centre,  and 
passed  through  an  interval,  the  cos- 
sacks  instantly  bore  down  on  them. 


speared  them,  unhorsed  them,  and 
in  a  few  moments  five  hundred  and 
thirty  cossacks  re-appeared  in  the 
field,  equipped  in  the  spoil  of  the 
slain.”  So  again,  after  the  battle  of 
Eylau,  when  Bonaparte  brought  for¬ 
ward  an  immense  mass  of  cavalry  to 
overwhelm  the  Russian  rear-guards, 
commanded  by  Princef  Bagrathion, 
and  by  Platow  the  Attaman  of  th® 
cossacks,  the  latter,  before  they  pass¬ 
ed  the  bridges  of  the  river  which 
flowed  behind  them,  and  to  which 
they  had  to  descend,  “  saw  the  im¬ 
pending  danger,  and  began  to  press 
back  in  confusion.  Platow  checked, 
but  found  the  disorder  increasing: 
he  immediately  sprang  from  his 
hoilse,  exclaiming  to  the  cossacks, 
f  Let  those  that  are  base  enough 
abandon  their  Attaman.’  The  cor¬ 
rected  lines  paused.  He  gradually 
moved ;  with  a  waving  hand  kept 
back  those  who  trespassed  ;  sent  bis 
orders  with  calmness  ;  reached  the 
town  in  order*  halted  at  the  bridge 
until  every  man  had  passed ;  de¬ 
stroyed  it,  and,  still  on  foot,  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  struggling  ankle  deep  through 
the  heavy  sand  *  nor  could  the  most 
tremendous  cannonade,  and  the  in¬ 
cessant  fire  of  the  French  battalions, 
crowning  the  opposite  heights,  and 
who  commenced  their  volliesas  they 
formed  successively,  accelerate  his 
pace,  or  induce  him  to  mount  his 
horse,  until  the  object  was  attained, 
and  superior  duty  obliged  him,  for 
the  direction  of.  other  operations. 
His  mien,  his  venerable  and  soldier¬ 
like  appearance,  his  solemn  dignity 
of  manner,  combined,  with  the  aw¬ 
ful  incidents  of  the  scene,  to  render 
this  one  of  the  most  imposing  and 
interesting  sights  that  could  be  wit¬ 
nessed. — Those  who  have  not  seen 
the  achievements  of  the  cossack 
may  perhaps,  from  the  impression 
of  former  opinions,  hesitate  te  cre¬ 
dit 
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dit  their  superiority  in  cavalry  -at¬ 
tacks  :  but  what  body,  armed  with 
sabres,  can  resist  a  lance  projecting 
above  six  feet  beyond  the  horses’ 
heads,  sustained  by  the  firmest  wrist, 
and  impelled  with  the  activity  of 
the  race  horse  ?  The  cossack  is  not 
first  armed  with  a  lance,  when  he 
proceeds  to  war,  or  when  he  attains 
to  manhood  :  it  is  the  toy  of  his  in¬ 
fancy,  and  the  constant  exercise  of 
his  youth;  so  that  he  wields  itj  al 
though  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  with  the  address  and 
freedom  that  the  best  swordsman  in 
Europe  would  use  his  weapon.” — 
We  have  copied  this  passage  in 
a  fuller  detail  than  we  otherwise 
should  have  done,  as  it  comes  home 
to  every  Englishman’s  business  and 
bosom,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  Polish  lan¬ 
ders,  a  species  of  cossacks,  that  in 
one  or  two  of  our  last  glorious  vic¬ 
tories  on  the  Spanish  borders,  com¬ 
mitted  such  dreadful  havoc  on  the 
British  lines,  before  they  were  ulti¬ 
mately  put  to  flight,  or  rather  ex¬ 
terminated. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  in  a  south¬ 
erly  course  to  this  interesting  and 
eventful  qttarter  :  and  find  the  chief 
works  which  have  been  directed  to 
it,  within  the  compass  of  our  present 
lucubrations,  are  the  following: 

“  Travels  in  the  South  of  Spain, 
in  letters  written  A.  D.  I8O9  and 
iSlO.  By  William  Jacob,  Esq. 
M.  P.  F.  R.S.”  4to.  pp.  401, 

“  Descriptive  Travels  in  the  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  Parts  of  Spain  and 
the  Balearic  Isles,-  in  the  year  I8Q9. 
By  Sir  John  Carr,  K.  C.”  royal  4to. 
pp.  400. 

f<  The  History  of  Spain,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  close  of  the 
year  I8O9.  By  John  Bigland.1’  2 
vols.  8vo. 

The  first  of  these  presents  us  with 
the  personal  observations  of  an  in¬ 


telligent  traveller,  whose  life  has 
been  devoted  to  mercantile  concerns, 
during  a  short  residence  in  the  south¬ 
ern  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  of 
about  five  or  six  months.  It  is  given 
in  the  epistolary  style,  constituting 
a  sort  of  regular  correspondence 
maintained  with  the  writer’s  family 
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during  his  absence.  The  language 
is  plain,  but  not  inelegant:  the  ear¬ 
marks  a te.  ingenious  and  liberal,  3nd 
often  discover  a  judgment  correct 
and  comprehensive.  We  can  give 
credit  to  wh4  Mr.  Jacob  says,  for 
a  lore  cf  truth  seems  peculiarly  to 
influence  him;  and  we  have  hence 
copied  pretty  freely  from  him  in  Cur 
department  of  literary  selections. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  second 
writer  before  us  was  for  the  most 
part  similar  to  the  preceding,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  it  ranged  further  north, 
and  trended  somewhat  more  to  an 
easterly  direction.  Sir  John  Carr 
left  England  in  July  1809,  arrived 
at  Cadiz  on  the  i8th,  and  having 
visited  and  examined  this  now  far- 
famed  city,  progressively  made  the 
best  of  his  Way  towards  the  old  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Granada,  Va¬ 
lencia,  and  Momserrat ;  returned 
to  Tarragona  ;  sailed  for  Majorca, 
Minoica,  and  Sardinia — all  which 
are  successively  described  in  the 
volume  before  ns ;  and  afterwards 
steered  his  course  to  Sicily  and  Mal¬ 
ta,  of  which  we  may  expect  an  ac¬ 
count  in  a  subsequent  volume.  We 
have  so  often  bad  occasion  to  notice 
the  peculiar  Style  of  this  wholesale 
traveller  and  writer,  lli3t  we  have 
only  to  observe,  that  the  new 
work  is  entirely  ■g&i  up  in  the  iame 
manner.  The  present  are,  indeed, 
as  Sir  John  Gatr  has  himself  certifi¬ 
cated  them  in  his  title,  Descriptive 
Travels  *”■  the  country,  the  customs, 
manners,  occupations,  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  inhabitants,  incidental 
pieces  of  history,  ancient  <ir  modern, 
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■war,  peace,  politics,  and  religion, 
private  anecdotes  and  public  facts, 
are  all  equally  worked  up  int®  some¬ 
thing  agreeable  and  diverting;  some¬ 
thing  that  occasionally  instructs,  and 
always  amuses.  From  this  volume 
also,  our  readers  will  find  that  we 
have  selected  several  portions,  and 
such  as  have  appeared  to  us  most 
worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Bigland’s  l<  History  of  Spain” 
may  be  regarded  as  an  useful,  and, 
all  things  considered,  even  desirable 
epitome,  drawn  up  from  respectable 
sources,  in  easy  and  fluent,  rather 
than  in  strong  and  impressive  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  well  timed,  and  will 
probably  have  an  extensive  run 
through  the  existing  day,  though 
certainly  not  calculated,  and,  we 
suppose,  not  aspiring  to  any  thing 
beyond.  "  At  this  momentous  cri¬ 
sis,”  the  author  observes,  “  an  his¬ 
torical  view  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
is  peculiarly  important.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  events  that  have  lately  oc¬ 
curred,  and  the  lively  interest  which 
the  British  nation  has  taken  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  destinies  ot  Spain, 
indicate  the  propriety  of  looking 
back  to  that  chain  of  causes,  which, 
by  various  revolutions,  conducted 
her  to  that  high  degree  of  elevation 
in  which  she  once  stood,  and  has 
sunk  her  into  her  present  state  of 
depression.”  The  work  consequently 
commences  with  a  brief  view  or  the 
early  history  of  Spain;  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  nation  to  the  arms  of 
the  Carthaginians  ;  the  final  success 
#)f  the  invaders  ;  the  commotions  of 
the  country  during  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Carthage  and  Rome;  and  the 
repeated  revolts,  by  which  the. Spa¬ 
niards  strove  to  regain  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  till  in  the  reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus  they  were  effectually  subju¬ 
gated.  He  traces  the  successive 
transfer  of  the  country  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  1' ranks,  vandals,  via 
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goths,  and  Saracens ;  and  its  glo¬ 
rious  emancipation  in  1492  by  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Arragon :  descants  on  its 
greatness  and  prosperity,  when  in 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  during  the 
reign  of  the  second  Philip,  and  brings 
down  his  narrative  to  the  bloody  but 
illustrious  events  of  the  present  day. 
There  are  many  marks  of  haste  in 
the  composition  of  these  volumes, 
which,  If  they  should  reach  a  second 
edition,  the  writer  would  act  wisely 
to  correct,  by  a  detailed  and  careful 
revision. 

Sicily,  which  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  present  war  has  claimed 
so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  and 
resources  of  Great  Britain,  has  also 
demanded  the  notice  of  several  poli¬ 
tical  and  statistic  writers  during  the 
period  before  us,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  those  best  entitled  to  at- 
tention. 

“  A  V  iew  of  the  present  state  of 
Sicily;  its  rural  economy,  popula¬ 
tion,  and  produce,  particularly  ip 
the  county  of  Modica,  &c,  By  lho- 
mas  Wright  Vaughan,  Esq.”  4to. 
pp.  353.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
original  publication  ;  but  it  is  not 
less  wortpy  of  attention  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
translation  of  a  work  lately  published 
at  Palermo,  entitled,  “  Journal  ot  a 
Tour  in  Sicily,  particularly  through 
the  county  of  Modica,  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June  1803,  by  the  A b- 
bate  Balsamo,  with  the  Knight  of 
Jerusalem,  Signor  Dona  to  lommasi, 
counsellor  and  conservator  general 
&c.”  This  journal  is  writ  ten  m  plain 
but  neat  language,  and  is  replete 
with  important  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  soil,  agriculture,  customs, 
politics,  and  military  system  of  the 
country  it  describes;  and  the  re¬ 
marks  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has  ad- 
ioined  give  additional  value  to  tim 
whole.  The  two  Italian  tourists 
appear  to  be  considerable  agncuU 
1 1  lurists, 
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turists,  and  as  every  thing  has  of 
late  years  been  conducted  on  the 
English  fashion,  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  agricultural  system  of  our 
own  country  has  also  caught  the  at¬ 
tention  of*  the  Sicilians,  and  is  ex^- 
tensively  employed  with  unanimous 
approbation,  the  first  practical  agri¬ 
culturist  who  introduced  it  having 
been  the  Baron  Vincenzio  Palmeri. 
The  Sicilian  .system  of  taxation  and 
restrictions,  however,  is  a  heavy 
draw-back  upon  the  industry  of  its 
inhabitants,  in  whatever  way  ex¬ 
erted,  whether  in  the  growth  of 
corn,  or  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  It  is  this  absurd 
system,  indeed,  which  has  reduced 
the  island  to  its  present  state  of  de¬ 
gradation  and  apathy  5  and  which 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  exertions 
of  the  English  from  raising  amongst 
its  inhabitants  any  thing  like  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  or  heroic  adventure. 
The  Sicilians  are  perpetually  giving 
proofs  that,  as  a  people,  they  very 
considerably  prefer  the  English  na¬ 
tion  to  the  French, — and  yet,  so  tor¬ 
pid  and  indifferent  are  they,  under 
their  present  shackles  and  burdens, 
as  to  what  power  directs  the  helm  of 
government, that, on  the  improvident 
landing  of  the  French  in  Sept.  IS  10, 
the  entire  repulse  was  left  to  their 
protectors;  and  even  in  the  town 
of  Palermo,  where  there  is  a  force  of 
8000  Neapolitans,  an  object  to  rally 
on  (round),  not  a  soldier  appeared 
from  a  population  of  150, GOO  inha¬ 
bitants;  for  the  force  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  cannot  be  called  by  that  name, 
Utaernbodied,  undisciplined,  uncloth¬ 
ed,  and  unarmed.  And  in  the  town, 
of  Messina,  where,  of  all  places, 
they  have  reason  to  dread  them  ( the 
French),  where  the  army  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  of  24,000  men,  could  be  seen 
from  their  windows  for  more,  tbau 
four  months,  when  15,000  English 
V^erc  at  their  gates  to  encourage  and 


support  them;  with  a  population, 
besides,  of  80,000  inhabitants — not 
a  man  appeared  in  arms,  except  tnose 
paid  by  us  in  our  and  their  gun¬ 
boats;  no  spontaneous  ebullition  of 
patriotic  exertion  burst  forth  into 
action  ;  and  the  town  of  Messina 
exhibited  no  more  military  appear¬ 
ance,  as  far  as  regarded  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  on  the  18th  of  September, when 
the  enemy  landed,  than  on  the  4th 
of  June,  when  they  were  first  shelved 
(shown)  in  force  upon  the  heights 
above  Scylla.” 

“  An  Historical  Survey  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
years  1808,  loop,  1810,  with  a  view 
to  explain  the  causes  of  the  disasters 
of  the  late  and  present  wars.  By 
Gould  Francis  Lcckie.”  8vo.  pp.6’2Q, 
We  notice  this  in  its  present  situa¬ 
tion,  because,  as  the  volume  is  made 
up  of  different  articles,  the  first  and 
most  prominent  is  peculiarly  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Sicily.  In  this  sur¬ 
vey  Mr  Leckie  speaks  still  more  de- 
gradingly  of  the  country  than  Mr. 
Vaughan ;  yet  we  are  afraid  not 
more  so  than  it  deserves.  The  ar? 
tide  relates  to  the  division  of  the 
landed  property  ;  the  tribunal  of  pa¬ 
trimony;  corn  laws;  revenue;  par¬ 
liament  of  Sicily  ;  army  ;  education 
and  character  of  the  nobility  ;  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  middling  ranks;  courts 
of  justice,  and  peasantry :  all  of 
which,  in  Mr.  Leckie's  opinion,  i$ 
so  infamous,  so  oppressive,  or  dis¬ 
honest,  or  cowardly,  or  ignorant,  or 
selfish,  and  full  of  cheat,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  worse.  The  country, 
however,  is  a  paradise;  and  we  trust 
that  the  full  authority,  and,  we  her 
lieve,  good  example  of  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  now  so  largely  fixed  in  its 
capital,  or  scattered  over  its  range, 
will  effect  wonders  of  reformation, 
True  it  is,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
work  of  this  kind  in  hand  lor  them. 
The  remaining  subjects  touched  upon 
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by. Mr.  Leckie  are  of  a  political  na¬ 
ture,  and  contain  no  particular  no¬ 
velty,  either  of  matter  or  mode  of 
handling,  to  detain  us  in  our  rapid 
career. 

An  Account  of  Tunis:  of  its 
government,  manners,  customs  and 
antiquities;  especially  of  its  produc¬ 
tions,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
By  Thomas  Macgill.”  cr.  8vo.  pp, 
igo.  The  title  will  serve  for  a  table 
of  contents.  Mr.  Macgill  published 
a  few  years  ago  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  Spain  and  the  Levant, 
which  was  well  received ;  and  he 
hence  appears  emboldened  to  try  his 
narrative  talents  upon  the  subject 
before  us.  The  author  writes  from 
actual  survey,  and  appears  to  give 
in  clear  unornamented  language  a 
faithful  statement  of  the  paltry  but 
oppressive  government  of  Tunis. 
This  has  for  some  ages  been  a  no¬ 
minal  dependency  upon  the  Otto¬ 
man  court;  but  the  Beys  have  long 
been  gradually  throwing  off  their 
shackles,  and  Hamooda  Bey,  the 
present  chief,  has  still  further  di¬ 
minished  its  influence,  by  filling  all 
his  principal  offices  with  Georgians, 
instead  of  with  Turks,  as  has  been 
hitherto  the  invariable  custom.  His 
standard  army,  however,  amounting 
to  6000,  still  consists  of  Turks ;  in¬ 
dependently  of  which,  he  can  bring 
into  the  field  upon  a  short  warning 
a  marshalled  rabble  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  thousand,  three  fourths  of  them 
armed.  The  city  of  Tunis  is  for  the 
most  part  a  miserable  assemblage  of 
mud  houses;  and  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  though  usually 
rated  at  five  millions,  cannot,  in 
Mr.  Macgill’s  opinion,  exceed  two 
millions  and  a  half;  cf  which  70OO 
may  be  regarded  as  Turks,  the  same 
number  as  Christians,  either  free¬ 
men  or  slaves;  i 00,000  Jews,  and 
the  remainder.  Moors,  Arabs,  and 
renegadoes,  The  city  itself  is  sup¬ 
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posed  to  contain  100,000  souls.  W« 
rejoice  to  hear  that  the  Christian 
slaves  in  the  present  day  are  com¬ 
paratively  but  few,  the  government 
relinquishing  all  claim  upon  subject# 
in  amity  with  it ;  and  it  being  only 
at  war  with  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  the 
captives  from  which  were  very  small 
in  number  during  the  writer’s  resi¬ 
dence,  and  even  of  these,  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  former  power  were 
on  the  point  of  being  ransomed  by 
an  arrangement  between  the  two 
states. 

The  public  appetite  for  informal 
tion  concerning  the  interior  of  France 
appears  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
have  been  satiated,  though  its  foreign 
relationships  and  politics  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  pen  of  various  writers.  Of 
the  former  description  we  shall  only 
notice  Mr.  Faber’s  “  Sketches  of  the 
internal  state  of  France,  translated 
from  the  French.”  8vo.  pp.  300. 
This  little  work  is  ushered  to  public 
notice  by  a  very  warm  eulogy  from 
Mr.  Walsh,  of  the  United  States, 
whose  name  is  well  known  from  his 
having  published,  at  first  anony¬ 
mously,  a  work  of  a  similar  ten¬ 
dency,  and  with  an  equal  glow  of 
feeling.  We  are  told,  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  is  the  composition  of  a  German 
of  some  distinction,  who,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  was  so  powerfully  seized  with 
admiration  of  that  imposing  event, 
as  to  relinquish  his  own  country,  to 
become  naturalized  in  the  new  po¬ 
litical  paradise.  Like  multitudes  ©f 
our  own  countrymen,  however,  he 
soon  recovered  from  his  illusion,  and, 
behold!  it  was  only  a  dream.  Instead 
of  political  freedom  and  un allayed 
happiness,  he  at  length  found  himself 
involved  in  the  worst  of  tyrannies, 
and  surrounded  by  the  worst  of  vices 
and  immoralities;  and  in  remorse 
for  his  first  error,  he  fled  speedily 
from  France,  took  refuge  in  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg!^ 
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tersburgh,  and  there  published  the 
original  from  which  the  present  ver¬ 
sion  is  derived.  This,  however,  con¬ 
tains  not  more  than  half  of  what  the 
author  intended  to  bring  forwards  ; 
for  the  fame  of  it  appears  speedily 
to  have  reached  the  ears  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  who  instantly  demanded  of 
his  obsequious  friend,  Alexander, 
that  it  should  be  supprest.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  volume  was  hence  peremp¬ 
torily  prohibited,  and  all  the  copies 
of  the  first  bought  up  that  could  be 
obtained;  but  a  single  copy,  and  we 
are  told  only  a  single  copy,  had  by 
this  time  reached  England,  and  was 
instantly  transmuted  into  the  version 
before  us.  It  is,  in  truth,  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  be  struck  with  the  enor¬ 
mities  of  tyranny,  trick,  and  poli¬ 
tical  depravity,  which  this  volume 
unveils  to  us ;  and  which  bears  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  of  truth 
and  authenticity.  Our  readers  must 
peruse  it  for  themselves. 

Let  us  quit  the  continent,  and 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  annual 
productions,  within  the  present  de¬ 
partment,  that  relate  to  our  own 
country,  and  its  politics. 

The  publications  on  our  military 
power  and  resources  have  been  nu¬ 
merous,  and  are  in  many  instances 
important.  We  shall  first  notice 
“  Essays  on  the  Military  Policy  and 
Institutions  of  the  British  Empire. 
By  C.  W.  Pasley,  Capt.  in  the  corps 
of  Royal  Engineers.”  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
This  work  is  composed  with  great 
spirit^  and  in  the  full  feeling  of  Bri¬ 
tish  ardour  and  patriotism.  It  con¬ 
tains  much  to  approve,  but  nearly, 
in  our  opinion,  an  equal  quantity  to 
protest  against.  The  author’s  object 
is  two-fold;  to  inquire  into  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  military  force,  point 
out  its  defects  and  suggest  improve¬ 
ments;  and  to  examine  into  the  po¬ 
licy  with  which  our  wars  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  conducted,  to  trace  the 


grand  causes  of  the  general  success 
of  our  arms  by  sea,  and  our  almost 
universal  failure  by  land.  He  com¬ 
mences  with  the  latter  subject,  as  of 
most  pressing  importance;  and  re¬ 
serves  the  former  for  a  subsequent 
volume.  The  grand  error  upon  the 
point  before  us  is,  in  Capt.  Pasley’s 
opinion,  that  we  have  been  too  fond 
of  commerce,  and  of  trusting  ex¬ 
clusively  to  our  navy,  as  though  that 
were  the  only  element  on  which  we 
can  or  ought  to  triumph.  From  a 
love  of  commerce  we  are  accused  of 
grasping  at  every  island  and  paltry 
rock  in  the  seas,  which  has  hereby 
distracted  and  weakened  both  our 
land  forces  and  our  exchequer,  with¬ 
out  bringing  any  one  advantage  by 
way  of  counterpoise.  To  all  which, 
however,  we  considerably  demur, 
since  this  very  thirst  of  colonial  ter¬ 
ritory  has  been  one,  and  doubtless 
the  chief  mean  of  feeding  the  growth 
of  that  enormous  navy,  which  at 
this  moment  is  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  ag¬ 
gregate  naval  power  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  on  the  globe.  To  the  greater 
part  of  the  rest  of  Capt.  Pasley’s  ob¬ 
servations  we  accede :  we  agree  with 
him,  that  till  of  late  we  have  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  our  mili¬ 
tary  character  and  resources: — that 
we  have  not  properly  suited  our¬ 
selves  to  the  martial  fashion  of 
France ;  that  we  have  squandered 
our  revenues  too  improvidently  in 
loans  or  subsidies  upon  continental 
confederacies,  which,  to  adopt  bis 
own  words,  would  have  taken  place, 
though  we  had  been  as  poor  as  La¬ 
cedaemon,  and  had  not  advanced  a 
farthing;  and  that,  wherever  we 
have  pretended  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  it  has  (till  of  late)  been  too 
much  in  the  way  of  dribblets,  and 
in  a  subordinate  character,  instead 
of  assuming,  as  we  ought  to  have 
done,  the  great  guidance  and  ma¬ 
nagement 
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nagement  of  the  whole.  We  have 
only  farther  to  observe,  that  this  vo¬ 
lume  was  written  before  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington’s  and  Gen.  Graham’s  glorious 
and  important  victories  in  Spain, 
and  when  the  writer  was  in  a  state 
of  despondency]  from  his  having  just 
returned  from  the  inglorious  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Scheldt  under  Lord 
Chatham.  That  he  has  thought 
correctly  upon  the  points  .we  have 
last  touched  upon  is  obvious,  since 
it  has  only  b'-en  by  acting  coinci- 
dentlv  with  the  views  here  thrown 
out,  that  the  successes  we  have  ad¬ 
verted  to  have  been  acquired. 

The  National  Defence  of  an  In^- 
sular  Empire  earnestly  recommend¬ 
ed;  with  a  sketch  of  a  plan  to  at¬ 
tach  reai  Seamen  to  the  service  of 
their  country.  By  Philip  Patton, 
Admiral  of  the  White  Squadron  of 
his  Majesty’s  Fleet.”  4to.  pp.  102. 
This  is  a  direct  counterpart  to  the 
preceding,  and  both  writers  obvi¬ 
ously  reason  from  the  peculiar  line 
of  profession  to  which  they  belong, 
and  of  which  they  are  ornaments. 
In  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Patton, 
all  military  attempts  on  the  conti- 
tinent  are  on  our  part  madness,  and 
the  only  point  at  which  we  ought 
to  aim,  in  our  insular  situation,  is 
at  increasing  our  navy  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  and  having  a  sea- 
force  which,  by  its  numerical  as 
well  as  by  its  moral  energy,  may 
strike  despair  on  all  the  world.  The 
details  by  which  the  system  here 
recommended  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  in  many  instances,  merit  very 
close  attention;  and  especially  the 
author’s  recommendation  to  employ 
none  but  men  of  naval  knowledge 
and  experience  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty;  and  to  raise  into  higher 
estimation  the  warrant  officers  of  the 
navy,  and  to  be  more  choice  in  their 
selection. 

•  A  Commentary  on  the  Military 


Establishments  and  Defence  of  the 
British  Empire.  Vol.  I.  By  the  Hon. 
Henry  Augustus  Dillon,  Colonel  of 
his  Majesty’s]  01  st,  or  Duke  of  York’s 
Irish  regiment  of  foot,  and  M.  P. 
&c.”  8vo.  p.  350.  This  is  a  tem¬ 
perate,  judicious,  and  practical  work, 
and  bespeaks  great  strength  and 
comprehensiveness  of  mind.  Aware 
of  the  importance  of  trying  our  mR 
litary  strength  on  the  continent,  th« 
Hon.  Col.  recommends  to  increase 
our  armies,  and  supply  the  drain 
which  must  necessarily  ensue,  by 
incorporating  the  whole  force  of  our 
militia  into  the  regular  corps,  and 
providing  for  their  place  by  the  local 
militia  alone:  or,  in  other  words, 
by  doing  away  the  common  militia, 
in  order  to  feed  and  perfect  the  re¬ 
gular  army.  We  cannot  enter  into 
the  question,  but  its  different  bear¬ 
ings  are  examined  in  a  very  mas¬ 
terly  way,  and  we  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  the  chapter  on  the  mi¬ 
litary  force  of  Ireland. 

(<  Views  of  a  Military  Reform.  By 
Edward  Stirling,  Esq.  formerly  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  ibth  regiment  of  foot,' 
8vo.  pp.  200. 

“  A  Letter  to  a  General  Officer 
on  the  'Recruiting  Service,  &c. .  By 
Col.  *F.  P.  Robinson,  inspecting  Field 
Officer  of  the  London  Recruiting 
District;”  4 to.  pp.  24.  These  are 
both  also  highly  respectable  pam¬ 
phlets;  the  chief  object  of  which  is 
to  improve  the  physical  strength  oi 
the  army,  by  improving  its  moral 
strength;  by  adding  mental  motives 
to  corporeal  courage.  In  other  words, 
by  correcting  the  morals  of  the  sol¬ 
diery  by  education,  and  a  sense  oi 
religious  principle.  Capt.  Stirling 
also  proposes,  like  Col.  Dillon,  to 
meet  the  new  aspect  of  things,  by; 
annihilating  the  old  militia,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  a  more  disposable  force; 
in  reality,  by  employing  the  local 
militia  in  its  stead. 

i  The 
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The  subject  of  our  commercial  re¬ 
lations,  the  bullion  question,  and 
that  of  the  depreciation  of  our  cur¬ 
rency,  have  been  treated  of  by  such 
a  multiplicity  of  writers,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  even  all  the 
titles  that  have  appeared.  The  chief 
tire,  Mr.  Giddy’s  <f  Plain  Statement 
of  the  Bullion  Question,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend.”  Mr.  Siordet’s  Cf  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart.  M.  P.  supporting  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  refutation  of  those  advanced 
by  Mr.  Huskisson.”  “  Farther  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  subject  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  Depreciation  of  our  Currency, 
and  the  Causes  of  the  Diminution  in 
the  Value  of  Money  affirmed  to 
be  the  production  of  Mr.  Robert 
Wilson,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland.  Mr.  R.  P.  Hoare’s 
**  Examination  of  Sir  John  Sinclair’s 
Observations  on  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee.”  “  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  present  state  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency  of  England.  By  the  Earl  of 
Rosse.”  (i  The  Laws  and  Principles 


of  Money  considered,  in  a  letter  t® 
W.  Huskisson,  Esq.  by  John  Raith- 
by,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister 
at  Law.”  <f  Defence  of  abstract 
Currencies,  in  reply  to  the  Bullion 
Report  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  By  Glo- 
cester  Wilson,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.” — Upon 
the  whole  we  think,  that,  although 
the  question  is  kept  nearly  upon  a 
balance  by  the  contending  evidences 
and  arguments  here  offered,  the  ad¬ 
vocates-  in  favour  of  the  standard  va¬ 
lue  of  the  established  currency  have 
rather  the  advantage  over  those  who 
contend  for  its  depreciation. 

“  Reflections  on  the  Nature  and 
Extent  of  the  Licence  Trade.”  8vo. 
This  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  It 
has  some  advantages  in  favour  of 
our  own  country;  but  the  pamphlet 
bcfore-us  points  out,  apparently  from 
safe  authorities,  a  far  greater  mass  of 
evils:  it  is  partial,  generally  impo¬ 
litic,  as  more  beneficial  to  the  enemy 
than  to  ourselves,  and  highly  im¬ 
moral  and  dishonest  as  to  its  conse¬ 
quences. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LITERATURE  and  POLITE  ARTS. 

»  x  f!  I  .  ’  r  • 

Containing  the  Transactions  of  Literary  Societies,  Biography ,  Etymology * 
Philosophy,  Classics ,  Poetry ,  Drama,  Novels,  Tales ,  and  Romances . 


THE  Royal  Society  has  seldom 
published  a  collection  of  more 
interesting  articles  in  the  department 
of  physics,  to  which,  indeed,  they 
chiefly  appertain,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume 
for  the  current  year,  which  is  the 
only  part  that  has  yet  reached  us. 
It  consists  of  ten  contributions, 
as  follow  :  I.  The  Bakerian  Lec¬ 
ture.  On  some  of  the  combinations 
of  oxymuriatic  gass  and  oxygen, 
and  on  the  chemical  relations  of 
these  principles  to  inflammable  bo¬ 
dies.  By  Humphrey  Davy,  Esq. 
LL.D.  Sec.  R.  S.  &c.”  VII.  On 
a  combination  of  oxymuriatic  gass 
and  oxygen  gass.  By.  the  same.” 
We  connect  these  articles,  as  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  same  subject,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  same  pen.  Mr. 
Davy  bad  been  long  led  to  doubt, 
and  from  doubting  to  disbelieve, 
the  existence  of  oxygen  in  oxymu¬ 
riatic  acid,  the  body  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  it  more  abundantly 
than  any  other;  and  to  conjecture, 
that  this  acid  is  a  peculiar  elemen¬ 
tary  substance,  much  more  nearly 
resembling  oxygen  itself,  than  any 
of  its  compounds  usually  denomi¬ 
nated  acids.  The  papers  before  us 
contain  farther  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  this  newly-discovered  ma¬ 
terial,  and  its  analogy  to  oxygen  ; 
and  although  there  are  various  diffi¬ 
culties  that  still  remain  to  be  solved, 
they  make  a  considerable  progress 


towards  establishing  Mr.  Davy’s  view 
of  the  subject.  And  as,  admitting 
the  fact,  it  must  be  improper  to  call 
a  body  oxymuriatic  acid ,  “  which 
is  not  known  to  contain  oxygen, 
and  which  cannot  contain  muriatic 
acid” — an  alteration  in  its  name 
“  seems  necessary  to  assist  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  discussion,  and  to  diffuse 
just  ideas  on  the  subject  y —  and 
hence,  et  after  consulting  some  of 
the  most  eminent  chemical  philo¬ 
sophers  in  this  country,  it  has  been 
judged  most  proper,”  continues  Mr. 
Davy,  “  to  suggest  a  name  founded 
upon  one  of  its  most  obvious  and 
characteristic  properties,  its  (yel¬ 
lowish-green)  colour,  and  to  call  it 
chlorine,  or  chloric  gass."  In  the 
second  paper,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  the  two,  Mr.  Davy 
states  experiments,  which  prove, 
that  oxymuriatic-gass,  and  oxygen - 
gass,  may  be  made  to  unite,  and 
form  a  very  singular  compound, 
the  peculiar  properties  of  which 
(and  many  of  them  are  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature)  he  conceives 
establish  in  a  much  higher  degree 
all  the  conclusions  he  has  ventured 
to  make  respecting  the  undecom¬ 
pounded  form  of  oxymuriatic-gass. 
III.  “  The  Croonian  Lecture,  on 
some  physiological  researches  re¬ 
specting  the  influence  of  the  brain 
on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  on 
the  generation  of  animal  heat.  By 
Mr.  B.  C.  Brodie,  F.  .ft.  S.”  This 
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is  also  a  very  curious  and  ingenious 
paper ;  and  we  have  accordingly  in¬ 
troduced  it  into  the  department  of 
Literary  Selections.  III.  tf  On  the 
expansion  of  any  functions  of  multi¬ 
nomials.  By  Thomas  Knight,  Esq. 
Communicated  by  Humphry  Davy, 
Esq.  &c.”  A  very  useful  appendage 
to  M.  Arbogast’s  learned  work,  Du 
Calcul  des  Derivations.  IV.  “  On 
a  case  of  nervous  affection  cured  by 
pressure  of  the  carotids ;  with  some 
physiological  remarks.  By  C.  H. 
Parry,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.”  This  case 
wants  farther  sanction.  The  phy¬ 
siological  remarks  are  contained  in 
the  following  brief  paragraph,  with 
which  the  case  closes :  “  From  these 
and  other  similar  facts,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  conclude,  that  irritation  of 
the  brain,  from  undue  impulse  of 
blood,  is  the  common,  though  not 
the  only  cause  of  spasmodic  and 
nervous  affections  :  and  I  can  with 
the  most  precise  regard  to  truth 
add,  that  a  mode  of  practice  con¬ 
formable  to  this  principle  has  en¬ 
abled  me,  during  more  than  twenty 
years,  to  cure  a  vast  number  of  such 
maladies,  which  had  resisted  the 
usual  means.”  V.  “  On  the  non¬ 
existence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of 
persons  labouring  under  diabetes 
mellitus.  In  a  letter  to  Alexander 
Murcet,  M.  D.  F.  R.S.  from  Wm. 
Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S." 
VIII.  £<  Experiments  to  prove  that 
fluids  pass  directly  from  the  stomach 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
from  thence  to  the  cells  of  the 
spleen,  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  uri¬ 
nary-bladder,  without  going  through 
the  thoracic  duct.  By  Everard  Home, 
Esq.  F.  B.  S.”  The  object  of  both 
these  papers  is  in  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  the  same,  namely,  that  sub¬ 
stances  of  various  kinds  may  pass, 
and  arc  perpetually  passing,  from 
the  stomach -to  the  kidnies,  without 
taking  the  course  of  the  general  cir¬ 


culation.  This  was  proved  in  the 
experiments  recited  in  the  first  ol 
the  two  papers,  by  introducing  into 
the  stomach  of  an  adult  small  doses, 
as  three  grains  and  a  half,  of  prus- 
siat  of  potash,  and  repeating  it  every 
three  hours  to  the  third  time,  and 
tasting  the  urine  that  followed  every 
half  hour  with  a  solution  of  iron. 
The  urine  being  examined  every 
half  hour,  was  found  in  two  hours 
to  be  tinged,  and  to  afford  a  deep 
blue  at  the  end  of  four  hours.  At 
this  time  blood  was  taken  from  the 
arm,  but  gave  not  the  smallest  proof 
of  the  salt,  even  in  the  separated 
serum.  The  experiment  applied  to 
the  diabetes  meliitus  is  designed  to 
prove,  that  the  organs  chiefly  af¬ 
fected  are  the  stomach,  or  chylo- 
poietic,  and  the  kidneys ;  and  that 
the  sanguineous  system  is  only  in¬ 
fluenced  in  a  secondary  way.  Mr. 
Home  has  proved  the  same  physiolo¬ 
gical  fact,  by  tying  up  the  thoracic 
duct  of  a  dog  in  various  places, 
then  introducing  rhubarb  into  the 
stomach,  and  afterwards  tracing  the 
presence  of  the  rhubarb  in  the  urine, 
although  on  carefully  dissecting  the 
animal  the  ligatures  had  not  been 
found  to  give  way,  and  of  course 
the  rhubarb  could  not  have  entered 
into  the  sanguineous  system.  VI. 
“  On  the  rectification  of  the  hyper¬ 
bola,  by  means  of  two  ellipses,  prov¬ 
ing  that  method  to  be  circuitous, 
and  such  as  requires  much  more 
calculation  chan  is  requisite  by  an 
appropriate  theorem:  in  which  pro¬ 
cess  a  new  theorem  for  the  rectifi¬ 
cation  of  that  curve  is  discovered. 
To  which  are  added,  some  further 
observations  on  the  rectification  of 
the  hyoerbola,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Halfins,  B.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Being 
an  appendix  to  his  former  paper  on 
the  rectification  of  the  hyperbola, 
inserted  in  the  Phil. Trans,  for  1802, 
communicated  by  Nevil  Maskelyne, 
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D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Astronomer  Royal:*? 
This  paper  will  not  admit  of  abridg¬ 
ment  j  and  its  length  of  title  suffi¬ 
ciently  points  out  its  object.  IX. 
“  On  the  composition  of  Zeolite. 
By  James  Smithson,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.” 
According  to  this  article,  zeolite, 
at  least  that  examined,  consists  of 
silica  4.9O,  alumina  2./0,  soda  I.70, 
ice  O.95.  Mr.  Smithson  suggests, 
that  quartz  may  be  an  acid;  and  that, 
in  such  case,  zeolite  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  compound  salt,  a  hy¬ 
drated  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda, 
and  hence  a  compound  of  alumina 
not  very  dissimilar  to  alum.  X. 
“  Experiments  and  observations  on 
the  ditferent  modes  in  which  death 
is  produced  by  certain  vegetable 
poisons.  By  Mr.  B.  C.  Brodie, 
F.  R.  S.”  This  is  also  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  and  valuable  communication. 
The  experiments  are  neat  and  nu¬ 
merous,  and  they  prove  very  satis¬ 
factorily,  that  different  poisons  ope¬ 
rate  in  a  very  different  way  upon 
different  organs,  and  through  such 
organs  on  the  system  at  large.  We 
lament  that  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  enter  even  into  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary. 

The  XXVlIth  volume  of  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  Commerce,”  divided, 
as  usual,  into  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  me¬ 
chanics,  polite  arts,  colonies  and 
trade,  &c.  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  valuable  papers,  in  the 
midst  of  many  that  are  of  a  more 
questionable  character.  We  can  only 
find  space  to  give  a  very  brief  glance, 
at  a  few  of  them.  It  is  pleasing  to 
see,  from  the  agricultural  division, 
that  the  practice  of  raising  timber- 
trees  is  in  several  instances  carrying 
on  with  great  spirit.  Mr.  Cur  wen, 
M.  P.  expatiates  on  the  advantages 
that  result  from  planting  larches  on 
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indifferent  mountain  pasture  land, 
he  having,  on  the  banks  of  Winder- 
mere,  appropriated  400  acres  of  this 
land  to  the  plantation  of  1, 269, 000 
trees,  above  one  half  of  which  are 
larches.  Dr,  Thackery,  of  Chester, 
asserts,  in  like  manner,  that  he 
made,  in  the  counties  of  Denbigh 
and  Merioneth,  between  Nov.  1804 
and  May  1808,  on  mountainous 
land,  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  and 
in  dingles*  incapable  of  being  im¬ 
proved  by  the  plough,  plantations 
of  ash,  chesnut,  elm,  and  other  fo¬ 
rest  trees,  to  more  than  an  extent  of 
170  acres:  while  Mr.  Congreve,  of 
Aldermaston  House,  Berkshire,  par¬ 
ticularises  the  process  of  planting 
75  acres  with  acorns.  In  the  me¬ 
chanical  division  it  becomes  us  to 
notice,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  Gilpin,  in 
a  valuable  letter  on  cranes  and  flex¬ 
ible  chains,  has  offered  plans  of  im¬ 
provement  that  are  well  worth  at¬ 
tending  to;  and  has  given  experi¬ 
ments  to  prove,  that  chains,  when 
worked  in  grooves,  are  cheaper, 
safer,  and  more  durable,  than  hemp¬ 
en  ropes.  We  rejoice  also  to  find, 
that  the  attention  of  the  society  is 
still  directed  to  methods  for  sweep¬ 
ing  chimneys,  without  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  climbing-boys :  and  from 
the  improvements  which  seem  to 
have  taken  place  in  various  plans 
some  time  since  suggested,  we  in¬ 
dulge  a  hope,  that  this  valuable  de¬ 
sideratum  will  ere  long  be  fully  ac¬ 
complished.  We  meet  with  two 
distinct  schemes  for  a  sort  of  animal 
telegraph  :  the  first,  called  an  An* 
thropo-Telegrapk,  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Knight  Spencer, -of  .Bromley 
Lodge,  near  Bow,  and  forms  a  mode 
of  communication  in  the  day  or  night 
by  disks  :  the  second,  denominated 
a  Hopo graph,  is  the  invention  of 
Lieut.  James  Spratt,  of,  the  royal 
navy,  whose  gallant  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  is  recorded  j a. a. 

letter 
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letter  which  accompanies  the  com¬ 
munication;  Mr.  Spencer  employs 
his  men  to  make  signals  with  disks 
held  in  different  attitudes  }  while 
Lieut  Spratt  directs  his  code  of  sig¬ 
nals  to  be  performed  with  a  white 
pocket  handkerchief,  to  be  kept  in 
different  positions  relatively  to  the 
body.  The  former  possesses  the 
greater  extent  of  compass ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  greater  degree  of  ease  and 
simplicity.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Bedford, 
has  described  an  apparatus  of  his 
own  invention,  f*  for  raising  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  persons  who  have  sunk  in 
water,  and  for  assisting  persons  in 
danger  in  water.”  This  machine 
combines  the  properties  of  the  rope, 
pole,  and  bar-drags,  accommodates 
itself  to  uneven  ground,  fishes  an 
extent  of  ten  feet  at  one  sweep,  and 
can  be  drawn  by  a  single  person.  In 
addition  to  this  drag,  Mr.  M.  has 
contrived  a  Red  Safeguard  for  the 
security  of  persons  going  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  those  on  the  point  of  be¬ 
ing  drowned,  or  diving  for  them: 
and  a  Missile  Rope,  capable  of  being 
flung  to  a  person  in  distress,  at  a 
Considerable  distance  from  shore. 
These  inventions  are  perspicuously 
explained  by  illustrative  plates. 

'Natural  History  has  also  been 
highly  benefited  of  late  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  two  national  societies, 
each  of  which  has  already  contri¬ 
buted  a  valuable  and  important  vo¬ 
lume  of  memoirs.  These  are  the 
Wernerian  Natural  History  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.  The  first  was 
established  in  3 SOB,  and  contains  a 
very  respectable  list  of  honorary,  re¬ 
sident,.  non-resident,  and  foreign 
members,  embracing  the  greater 
number  of  those,  who  at  home  or 
abroad  have  acquired  much  cele¬ 
brity  in  the  study  of  physiology  in 
the  most  extensive  use  of  the  t*rm. 
0ne  volume  only  has  hitherto  been 


submitted  to  the  public,  but  it  Is  of 
a  respectable  and  promising  cha¬ 
racter}  and  though  we  ca-n  hud  time 
for  nothing  more,  we  will  run  over 
its  table  of  contents,  that  the  reader 
may  form  to  himself  some  further 
idea  of  its  various  bearings.  The 
articles  are  not  less  than  thirty-four} 
the  size  of  the  volume  a  thick  oc¬ 
tavo  of  about  630  pages.  I.  On 
contemporaneous  Veins.  B'y  Profes¬ 
sor  Jameson.  II.  Analysis  of  Fluor 
Spar.  By  Dr.  Thomsen.  III.  On 
the  Asclepiadeae,  a  natural  order  of 
plants  separated  from  the  Apocineae 
of  Jussieu.  By  Robert  Brown,  Esq^ 
IV.  An  account  of  five  rare  species 
of  British  Fishes.  By  George  Mon¬ 
tagu,  Esq.  V.  Elucidation  respect¬ 
ing  the  Pinna  ingens  of  Pennant’* 
Zoology.  By  J.  Laskey,  Esq,  VI. 
Mineralogical  Queries  proposed  by 
Professor  Jameson.  VII.  On  the 
Transition  Greenstone  of  Fassney. 
By  Dr.  Ogilvy.  VJII.  Description 
of  a  small-headed  Narwal,  cast  ashore 
in  Zetland.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ing.  •  IX.  On  colouring  Geogtios- 
tical  Maps.  By  Professor  Jameson. 
X.  Mineralogical  account  of  Papa 
Stour,  one.  of  the  Zetland  Islands. 
By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming.  XI.  Ob¬ 
servations  on  some  peculiarities  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  structure  of  the  Gan- 
net  ,*  and  an  account  of  an  insect 
discovered  to  inhabit  the  cellular 
membrane  of  that  bird.  By  George 
Montagu,  Esq.  XII.  Account  of  a 
species  of  Fasciola,  which  infests  the 
trachea  of  Poultry,  with  a  mode  of 
cure.  By  the  same.  XIII.  Some 
account  of  a  Fin- Whale,  stranded 
near  Alloa.  By  Patrick  Neill,  Sec. 
W.  S.  XIV.  A  list  of  the  rarer 
Plants  observed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh.  By  Robert 
Manghar,  FIsq.  XV.  Meteorolo¬ 
gical  Journal,  kept  during  voyages 
from  Whitby  to  Greenland,  and 
back  again,  in  ISO,”,  8,  and  9.  By 

Mr. 
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Mr.W.  Scoresby,  jun.  XVL  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  natural  and  medical 
history  of  the  Zetland  Sheep.  By  Dr. 
Edmonston.  XVII.  On  the  mine¬ 
ralogy  and  local  scenery  of  certain 
districts  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land.  By  Dr.  Macknight.  This  view 
includes  Beniedi  and  its  environs ; 
the  country  from  the  pass  of  Leny 
to  Balahelist;  and  tlrat  about  Stron- 
tian  and  Ben-nevis.  XVIII.  Ac¬ 
count  of  North  British  Testacea.  By 
J.  Laskey,  Esq.  XIX.  Remarks  on 
some  parts  of  the  animal  that  was 
cast  ashore  on  the  island  of  Stronsa, 
Sept.  I BOB.  By  Dr.  Barclay.  This 
is  a  very  curious  marine  animal,  ap¬ 
parently  of  the  cetaceous  class,  from 
its  possessing  a  neck  and  spiracles, 
but  bearing  little  resemblance.  Mr. 
Home  appears  to  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  in  regarding  it  as  a  variety  of 
the  squalus  maximo-s,  or  great  shark. 
Its  length  was  55  feet.  XX.  On 
the  Topaz  of  Scotland.  By  Professor 
Jameson.  XXI.  Remarks  upon  the 
Pudding  or  Conglomerate  Rock, 
which  stretches  along  the  south 
front  of  the  Grampian  Hills.  By 
Lieut.  Col.  Imrie.  XXII.  On  the 
Strontian  Lead- glance  formation. 
By  Professor  Jameson.  XXIII.  On 
Crysolite.  By  the  same.  XXIV.  On 
the  Veins  that  occur  in  the  newest 
Flock-trap  formation  of  East  Lo¬ 
thian.  By  Dr.  Ogilby.  XXV.  On 
the  Coal-formation  of  Clackmanan- 
shire.  By  R.  Bald.  XXVI.  On  the 
gasseous  combinations  of  Hydrogen 
and  Carbon.  By  Dr.  Thomson. 
XXVII.  List  of  Fishes  found  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  rivers  and  lakes 
near  Edinburgh,  with  remarks.  By 
Patrick  Neill,  Sec.W.S.  XX\III. 
Catalogue  of  Animals  of  the  class 
Vermes,  found  in  the  frith  ot  forth, 
and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  By 
Professor  Jameson.  XXIX.  List  oi 
Insects  found  in  the  neighbouihood 
iS>f  Edinburgh.  By  Mr,  C.  Stewart, 
1811. 
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XXX.  Account  of  the  Balaena 
Mysticetus,  or  Great  Northern  or 
Greenland  Whale.  By  Mr.  W.  Sco- 
resby,  jnn.  XXXI.  Summary  of 
experiments  and  observations  on  the 
Germination  of  the  Graminese.  By 
Dr.  \  ule.  XXXII.  Account  of  the 
Coal-formation  at  Durham.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Mackenzie,  Esq.  XXXIII. 
Meteorological  Observations  on  a 
Greenland  Voyage  in  the  ship  Re¬ 
solution.  By  Mr.  W.  Scoresby,  jun. 
XXXIV.  Analysis  of  Compact  Fel¬ 
spar  from  Pentland  Hills.  By  Charles 
Mackenzie,  M.  D, 

The  Geological  Society,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  of  some¬ 
what  later  date  than  the  preceding. 
The  volume  before  us  is  printed  in 
a  most  costly  and  elegant  manner  in 
4to.  pp.  412,  besides  a  thin ::er  ac¬ 
companying  volume  of  views  and 
sections,  beautifully,  and  in  several 
instances  picturesquely  engraven.  It 
consists  of  eighteen  articles,  consist¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  of  geological 
descriptions  of  particular  districts, 
and  chemical  analyses  of  particular 
minerals :  the  contributors,  being 
J.  M'Cullock,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  Wil¬ 
liam  Philips,  Esq.  Henry  Holland, 
Esq.  Nicholas  Nugent,  M.  D,  Le 
Compte  de  Bournou,  J.  F.  Benger, 
M.  D.  Arthur  Aikin,  Esq.  Alex¬ 
ander  Marcet,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Wil¬ 
liam  Fit  ton,  M.  D.  Leonard  Horner, 
Esq.  James  Parkinson,  Esq.  Smith- 
son  Tennant,  Esq.  F.  R-  S.  Hon. 
Henry  Grey  Bennett,  W.  H.  Pepys, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  We  congratulate  the 
Society  on  its  promising  prospects  5 
and  especially  on  the  very  e:.tens!te 
and  valuable  list  ot  donations  in 
books,  maps,  and  mineral  specimens, 
w  ith  which  the  volume  closes. 

“  Essays  of  the  London  ArchL 
tt  ctural  Society,  with  four  plates. 
Part  II.”  royal  Svo.  pp.  18p.  The 
origin  of  this  useful  establishment, 

and  the  former  part  ol  e.egant 
<7  '  and 
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and  valuable  labours,  we  have  already 
noticed.  The  best  Essays  are  1, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph  Woods,  , 
who  has  contributed  “  An  Essay 
on  Modern  Theories  of  Taste,”  in 
which  he  examines  with  much  cri¬ 
tical  acumen,  those  of  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Alison,  and  Mr.  Knight;  and 
having  subverted  various  principles 
in  all  these,  offers  a  theory  of  his 
own,  with  which  we  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.  2.  Essay  on  Bridge- 
Building,  by  Mr.  James  Savage,  of 
which,  however,  the  first  part  is 
only  printed;  and  3.  on  Genuine 
Architecture,  by.  Mr.  James  Elms, 
but  of  whose  dissertation,  only  the 
second  part  is  given : — a  lopping 
and  topping  which  we  cannot  too 
much  protest  against. 

The  department  of  biography, 
which  was  rich  last  year,  has  been 
scarcely  less  so  in  the  present,  and 
even  more  productive  in  regard  to 
characters  of  our  own  times. 

Mr. Trotter’s  “  Memoirs  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  years  of  the  Bight  Hon.  C  J. 
Fox,"  8vo.  is,  on  account  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  work,  if  not  on  account 
•  of  the  work  itself,  first  entitled  to 
.  our  attention.  This  gentleman  was 
private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Fox  during 
,  that  period  of  his  life  to  which  the 
present  volume  is  principally,  though 
not  exclusively,  directed:  and  it 
.  must  be  admitted  that  every  page 
imports  confidence  on  die  part  of 
the  illustrious  statesman  with  whom 
he  resided,  and  the  most  ardent  zeal 
and  gratitude,  and  the  most  pro¬ 
found  veneration  for  his  patron  on 
the  part  of  the  biographer,  The 
work  is  replete  with  interest,  and 
we  are.  not  surprised  that  it  should 
have  obtained  a  third,  if  not  a  fourth 
edition  already.  But  Mr.  Troll  cr, 
though  he  may  pass  as  a  warm  and 
animated  memoirist,  is  by  no  means 
qualified  for  a  grave  and  impartial 
historian.  The  bias  of  friendship  is 


perpetually  leading  him  not  merely 
into  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
every  part  of  Mr.  Fox’s  conduct, 
domesdc,  senatorial,  and  ministerial, 
but  into  what  is  far  less  to  be  justi- 
tified,  a  bitter  condemnation  of 
every  one  who  deviated  from  him  of 
whatever  sect  or  party,  and  whether 
upon  points  that  the  maturer  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  country  at  large  has  ei¬ 
ther  sanctioned,  or  censured.  That 
Mr.  Pitt  should  have  been  largely  be¬ 
spattered  in  the  course  of  this  unruly 
prance  is  not  to  be  wondered  .at  ■' 
but  that. Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Lauderdale, 
Mr.  Gratton,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  even 
Lord  Holland,  should  have  received 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  fly¬ 
ing  mire,  we  had  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect,  The  only  persons  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
from  the  general  proscription  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and 
Mr.  Perdval:  the  former  of  whom 
is  chiefly  praised  on  account  of  his 
mild,  unassuming,  and  less  notice¬ 
able  qualities  than  those  of  Lord 
Grenville  or  Lord  Grey;  and  the 
latter  as  being  chiefly  a  gentlemanly 
minister.  Even  the  physicians  who 
attended  Mr.  Fox  in  his  last  illness 
have  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  comminution :  and  are  indi¬ 
rectly  staled  to  have  hastened  his 
death  by  an  injudicious  exhibition 
of  foxglove.  “  As  Mr.  Fox’s  age 
was  not  more  than  fifty-seven,  and 
his  constitution  a  very  vigorous  out, 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
he  might  have  enjoyed  a  meliorated, 
and  not  very  distressing  state  of 
health  for  a  considerable  time,  if  the 
palliative  rather  than  the  experimen¬ 
tal  course  had  been  pursued.”  Public 
advertisement,  however,  subscribed 
by  the  physicians  and  apothecary 
who  attended  Mr.  Fox,  if  we  recol¬ 
lect  aright,  have  explicitly  asserted, 
that  no  such  medicine  was  ever  pre¬ 
scribed  ; 
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scribed :  and  yet  Mr.  Trotter  ad¬ 
mits  that  on  one  occasion  so  haunted 
was  his  mind  with  this  erroneous 
phantasm  of  foxglove,  and  the  mis¬ 
chief  it  might  occasion,  though  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  giving  Mr. 
Fox  his  medicine  with  punctuality 
through  one  night,  he  purposely  de¬ 
layed  it  till  Mrs.  Fox  arose,  “  and 
three  or  four  hours  had  passed  be¬ 
yond  the  appointed  time!” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
took  up  a  variety  of  other  errors  as 
rapidly,  and  with  as  little  discrimi¬ 
nation.  There  is  also  somewhat 
too  mticii  of  personal  vanity  and 
self-importance  in  the  general  his¬ 
tory  3  in  which  every  friend  of  Mr. 
Fox  is  put  into  the  back-ground  to 
make  way  for  himself;  and  we  can¬ 
not  but  loudly  protest  against  the 
finery  and  affectation  of  the  writer’s 
lamentations  in  the  last  chapter — 
and  especially  the  boyish  conceit  of 
whole  lines  of  asterisms  at  the  close 
of  different  sentences: — as  though 
he  were  abruptly  breaking  off  to 
give  us  a  lecture  upon  the  con¬ 
stellations. 

We  are  chiefly  dissatisfied,  how¬ 
ever,  with  Mr.  Trotter’s  rant  (for 
we  can  call  it  by  no  softer  term) 
about  Mr.  Fox’s  religion.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  may  say  that  we  think  al¬ 
together  as  highly  of  Mr.  box’s  good¬ 
ness,  and  benevolence,  and  upright¬ 
ness,  and  suavity  of  heart,  as  Mr. 
Trotter  can  do :  but  religion  is  a  point 
which,  If  the  biographer  had  been 
prudent,  he  would  have  touched 
with  a  brief  and  delicate  hand.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  Mr.  Trotter  is  perpe¬ 
tually  obtruding  upon  us  declama¬ 
tions  upon  the  devout  piety  and 
Christian  graces  of  his  patron. 

What  could  disturb  the  last  mo¬ 
ments  of  such  a  mind  ?  what  was  to 
revive  one  anxious  doubting  thought  ? 
had  he  not  followed  all  the  precepts 
Of  Christianity  and  carried  it>  divine 
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doctrines  into  the  very  cabinet  and 
the  closet  of  his  sovereign?  p.  433. 
ee  He  bore  his  pains  as  a  Christian 
and  a  man,”  p.  450;  “  behold  how 
a  patriot  and  a  Christian  can  meet 
his  last  hour!”  p,  453.  “  The  .scene 
which  followed  was  worthy  of  the 
illustrious  name  of  Fox. — Then  was 
the  pious  resignation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  who  fearlessly  abandons  his 
fleeting  spirit  to  a  merciful  Deity, 
visible  throughout  the  day;  the  un¬ 
believer,  “  who  came  to  scoff,”  must 
have  remained  to  pray.  It  was  now 
Mr.  Fox  gathered  the  fruits  of  his 
glorious  life:  his  departure  was  un¬ 
ruffled  by  remorse,  he  had  sacrificed 
every  thing  that  was  personal  to  his 
country’s  good,  and  found  his  last 
moments  blest  by  the  reflexion  that 
his  last  efforts  had  been  conformable 
to  the  divine  religion  he  professed , 
to  give  peace  to  an  afflicted  world. 
The  hovering  angel  who  waited  to 
to  receive  bis  spirit,  saw  that  he  had 
tarried  long  enough  upon  earth;  the 
evening  advanced,  and  sinking  na¬ 
ture  announced  that  his  end  ap¬ 
proached,  ‘f  I  die  happy,”  said  he, 
fixing  again  and  again  his  eyes  upon 
Mrs.  Fox,”  p.  465.  “  If  the  beautiful 
scripture  expression,  Lord  let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his!”  was  ever 
more  strongly  exemplified  in  one  in¬ 
stance  than  in  another ,  it  was  in  the 
last  moments  of  Mr.  box,  p.  47 3. 

Now  putting  all  the  figured  bro¬ 
cade  of  these  passages  aside,  they 
should  certainly  seem  to  indicate,  in 
plain  and  sober  truth,  that  Mr.  box 
passed  the  time  of  his  sickness,  and 
at  length  died,  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner,  as  a  devout  and  serious 
Christian  ;  and  as  such  frequently 
conversing  upon  the  doctrines.  Hi * 
duties,  the  graces,  and  the  sublime 
hopes ' of  the  gospel,  fervently  and 
habitually  in  supplication  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  repeatedly  and 
y  o  solemnly 
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solemnly  engaging  in,  and  deriving 
comfort  from  the  holy  sacrament 
administered  to  him  by  some  grave 
and  excellent,  and  confidential  cler¬ 
gyman,  to  whose  friendship  and 
sacred  office,  he  could  freely  un¬ 
bosom  every  feeling  of  his  soul. 
The  terms  Christian  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  especially  as  made  use 
of  in  the  pre-eminent  degree  in 
which  they  are  here  so  frequently 
employed,  imply  all  this,  and  in 
truth  much  more  than  all  this :  yet 
when  we  turn  from  Mr.  Trotter’s 
sublime  assertions  to  the  facts  on 
which  he  grounds  them,  we  can  find 
nothing  to  justify  the  one,  or  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  other  is  fairly  reported. 
u  The  days  and  evenings,”  says  he, 
u  were  now  devoted  to  reading  aloud, 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  improved  by  Dry- 
den, — Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
-—the  JEheid, — and  Swift’s  poetry,” 
p.  431.  The  same  edifying  kind 
of  Christian  consolation,  without 
any  change  or  intermixture  what¬ 
ever,  is  stated  to  have  been  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  latest  moment  of  life  ; 
not  a  single  book  of  religion  of  any 
kind,  Christian  or  pagan,  is  inti¬ 
mated  to  have  been  glanced  at;  the 
name  of  the  Bible,  and  of  every  thing 
connected  with  it,  is  as  much  kept 
out  of  sight,  as  though  it  had  been 
high  treason  to  have  uttered  a  wish 
in  favour  of  it.  Mr.  Fox,  according 
to  Mr.  Trotter’s  own  account,  (for 
we  did  not  know  it  otherwise),  was 
conceived  by  Dr.  Parr  to  have  **  dis¬ 
believed  the  miracles  and  mysteries 
of  religion  *”  and  the  biographer 
who  has  quoted  the  charge  with  the 
the  sole  view  of  opposing  it,  observes 
in  reply,  as  the  only  answer  he  is 
able  to  muster  up  in  favour  of  this  ex¬ 
emplary  Christian  character ,  that  on 
one  occasion,  “when  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  was  touched  upon,  Mr. 
Fox,  theu  very  ill,  spoke  upon  it 
with  that  seriousness  and  earnestness 


for  demonstration,  which  marked 
him  on  all  weighty  subjects.  I  per¬ 
ceived,”  continues-  he,  “  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  express  any  ar  hog-ant  doubts, 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  humble 
and  modest  tone  which,  upon  so 
azcful  a  topic,  becomes  all  men.” 
And  this,  after  all,  is  the  whole  he  is 
able  to  soy  from  positive  knowledge 
upon  the  subject.  Yet,  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  (and  it  is  the  only  one  hinted 
at),  Mr.  Fox,  it  seems,  was  attended 
by  a  minister  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.  He  was  incidentally  at  Chis¬ 
wick;  “  it  was  evident,”  says  Mr. 
Trotter,  te  that  nature  was  over¬ 
whelmed,  and  that  the  remaining 
Struggle  could  not  be  long.  Mr. 
Bouverie,  a  young  clergyman,  then 
in  the  house,  was  brought  in.  Pray¬ 
ers  were  read.  Mr.  Fox  was  quiet 
and  resigned ,  but  evidently  disliked 
speaking.” 

Mr.  Fox  was  a  consummate  states¬ 
man,  in  every  respect  a  very  honest 
man,  and  in  almost  every  respect  a 
most  excellent  man.  To  this  cha¬ 
racter  we  can  heartily  subscribe ; 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  repress 
our  disgust  at  the  absurdity  of  bol¬ 
stering  him  up  with  the  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  Christian  of  the  rarest 
gifts  and  graces,  and  supporting  such 
a  pretension  by  such  an  evidence. 
It  has  been  often  observed*  and  no¬ 
thing  is  more  true,  that  one  single 
injudicious  friend  does  more  mischief 
to  a  cause  than  a  host  of  open  un¬ 
disguised  enemies. 

We  cannot  quit  this  very  singular 
volume  without  admitting,  upon  the 
evidence  offered,  that  there  does  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  a  great  want  of 
cordiality,  and  even  of  similarity,  of 
political  views,  between  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  more  illustrious  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  ;  and  that  it*  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
the  extraordinary  coalition  which 
had  taken  place  between  them  would 

not 
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not  long  have  continued.  There  is 
some  coarseness  in  Mr.  Trotter’s 
’tin liner  of  t rea t i n g  th is  subject :  yet 
it  is  the  only  source  we  at  present: 
possess  of  knowing  any  thing  what¬ 
ever  concerning  it :  for  in  tlie  more 
Courtly  language  of  Lord  Holland, 
we  are  told,  alluding  as  we  suppose 
to  this  very  fact,  “  the  objections  to 
such  an  undertaking  (as  a  full  expla¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Fox  s  political  life  and 
conduct)  at pesent,  are  obvious ;  and 
after  much  reflection,  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  those  connected  with  him 
insuperable." 

'“Thel  ife  of  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq. 
by  Jesse  Foote,  Esq.”  4to  As  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  Mr. Murphy  were  var  ious,  his 
pursuits  were  equally  so.  He  at  first 
studied  for  the  bar,  and  was,  indeed, 
regularlyadmitted,  and  practised  fora 
few  years.  He  never,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  much  attached  to 
legal  studies,  and  his  desultory  ge¬ 
nius  was  perpetually  hurrying  him 
away  to  other  pursuits — chiefly  those 
of  the  stage,  and  of  casual  criticism 
on  the  ta-te  and  manners  of  the 
time's.  He  at  length  became  totally 
disgusted  with  his  legal  profession 
Upon  finding  that  a  junior  counsel 
was  selected  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  preference  to  himself,  for  a  silk 
robe,  and  he  instantly  quitted  it.  Of 
his  critical  lucubrations,  the  best  and 
most  fortunate  work  was  a  periodical 
paper  boldly  brought  out,  during  the 
publication  of  the  Adventurer,  and 
Whilst  theSpectator,Tntler,Guardian, 
and  Rambler,  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  popularity  and  impression, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  ot  Ike 
Gray’s  fnn  Journal.  It  is  of  varia¬ 
ble  merit,  but  contains  several  pieces 
of  considerable  excelle  nce  :  the  two 
best  are  selected  and  reprinted  in 
the  work  before  us,  consisting  ot  a 
humorous  attack  on  the  Jewish  Na¬ 
turalization  Bill,  then  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  a  critical  inquiry  into  the 


predominant  cause  of  the  Madness 
of  Shakespeare’s  King  Lear,  upon 
which  last,  Johnson  in  one  of  his 
Ramblers  bestowed  a  flattering 
compliment. 

It  was  to  the  stage,  however,  that 
Mr  Murphy  directed  his  chief  and 
much  successful  attention- — not  in¬ 
deed  as  an  actor,  for  in  this  he  com¬ 
pletely  failed  after  a  few  trials — but 
as  a  writer,  and  in  reality  one  of  the 
most  successful  writers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  times.  In  this  last  line  his  chef 
d’oenvre  is  “  The  Grecian  Daugh¬ 
ter  a  piece  that  perhaps  bids  tairer 
for  longevity  than  any  modern  drama 
Whatever.  Mr.  Murphy  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  ©f  a  thoroughly  in¬ 
dependent  mind — of  restless  habits 
and  irritable  feelings.  He  was  hence 
perpetually  involved  in  disputes  with 
brother  poets  and  brother  drama¬ 
tists.  Churchill  was  his  determined 
enemy,  and  Garricl^  would  have  been 
his  determined  friend,  if  he  would 
have  allowed  him :  but  from  the 
keen  and  lofty  feelings  of  the  one, 
and  perhaps  an  undue  degree  of 
pride  on  the  part  of  the  other,  the 
connexion  was  of  a  very  chequered 
kind— -a  tissue  of  amity  and  hostility. 
Mr.  Murphy  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
his  own  biographer.  He  drew  up  a 
sketch  of  h’fs  life  to  a  very  late  pe¬ 
riod  of  it.  1  he  volume  before  us 
opens  with  this  outline;  and  the 
remainder  of  it,  which  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  Foot,  tak<  s  the  introductory 
sketch  as  a  kind  of  text  book,  and 
fills  up  the  hints  with  an  agreeable 
detail. 

“  The  Life  of  William  Wayn- 
flete.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  &c. 
by  °lti chard  Chandler,  D  D.”  8vo. 
This  is  a  w'ork  rather  addressed  to 
the  antiquary  than  to  the  get  eral 
reader.  It  was  composed  at  least 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  Mb.  was 
highly  approved  by  the  late  Dr. 

Horne. 
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Horne,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  tri  whose 
judgment  it  was  submitted;  why, 
however,  it  was  not  published  upon 
the  strength  of  such  approbation  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn,  nor  has 
the  editor,  Charles  Lambert,  Esq. 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  been  able  to 
inform  us.  We  do  not  exactly  know¬ 
how  long  Dr.  Chandler  has  been 
dead  :  but  “  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  death, (observes Mr.  Lambert,) 
he  placed  the  manuscript  in  my 
hands,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
arrange  the  notes,  and  prepare  the 
whole  for  publication  in  the  best 
and  speediest  manner  possible :  in 
compliance  with  which  request  it  is 
now  laid  before  the  public.”  The 
style  is  plain,  and  the  matter,  for  the 
most  part,  simply  historical  and 
chronological.  Bishop  Waynflete  is 
well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  founders  of  public 
institutions  of  anv  character  what- 
ever  in  any  age  whatever.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Edward  IV, 
Henry  VI,  and  Richard  III:  and 
such  was  the  suavity  and  conciliation 
of  his  manners,  that  he  appears  to 
have  passed  through  this  age  of  po¬ 
litic  al  turmoil with  less  personal  dis¬ 
turbance  than  perhaps  any  other 
public  character  whatsoever.  He 
was  the  founder  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
and  afterwards  of  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege  at  Oxford;  and  of  the  Chapel 
and  School-House  of  Waynflete,  in 
Lincolnshire. 

<s  The  Life  of  the  Right  Reyoeud 
Beilby  Porteus,  D.  D.  late  Lord  Bi¬ 
shop  of  London  :  by  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Hodgson,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S  &:c.” 
8vo.  Those  who  are  for  ever  hunt¬ 
ing  for  incident  and  adventure,  and 
can  only  live  upon  variety,  must 
put  this  hook  by,  for  it  will  not  an¬ 
swer  their  purpose.  But  those  who 
are  pleased  with  the  calm  quiet  of 
virtue  and  piety,  walking  in  undis¬ 
turbed  career  through  a  long  life  of 
merited  success  and  sunshine,  and 


diffusing,  from  a  highly  important 
and  pre-eminent  station,  a  taste  for 
moral  excellence  of  every  kind  in 
every  direction,  perpetually  reclaim¬ 
ing  and  alluring  to  what  is  right  by 
example,  as  well  as  by  precept, 
courageously  remonstrating  on  every 
necessary  occasion,  with  the  great 
as  well  as  with  the  little, — will 
here  meet  with  a  picture  that  will 
delight  them  to  the  heart:  and  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who  we  know  to  be,  by 
marriage,  a  near  relative  of  this  very 
excellent  prelate,  could  not  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  more  duteous  province 
than  in  drawing  up  the  simple,  but 
gratifying  annals  before  us.  The 
Life  is  intended  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  a  complete  edition  of  the 
Bishop’s  works,  which  are  now  in 
the  press. 

“  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings, 
and  Correspondence,  of  William 
Smellie,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  Ed.” 
2  vols.  8vo.  This  work  goes  some¬ 
what  farther  in  pursuit  of  patronage 
than  is  usual  with  modern  writers; 
for  it  is  dedicated  to  a  celebrated 
literary  character  who  has  been  dead 
for  the  last  thirty  years — “  to  the 
Memory  of  the  Hon.  Henry,  Lord 
Karnes.”  Mr.  Smellie  is  well  known 
by  professional  occupation  to  have 
be.'-n  an  eminent  printer,  and  by  taste 
and  genius  a  scholar,  and  a  natural 
philosopher  of  considerable  extent 
and  variety :  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  have  been  on  terms  of  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  most  of  the 
literary  characters  of  his  time;  it  is 
also,  as  his  son  Mr.  Alexander 
lie  justly  observes,  towards  the  com* 
meivceincnt  of  the  biography  before 
us,  “  perfectly  well  known,  that 
many  publications  of  great  merit 
were,  considerably  improved  by  him, 
not  merely  as  a  servile  corrector  of 
the  press,  but  by  critical  revisal,  and 
material  amendment  of  language, 

argument. 
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argument,- and  arrangements.’'  He 
was  author  of  various  publications 
of  genuine  value;  he  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  for  which  indeed  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  him,  as  the  first 
edition  was  entirely  compiled  and 
conducted  by  himself;  and  he  re¬ 
wrote  almost  the  whole  of  his  friend 
Dr.W.  Buchan’s  DomesticMedicine, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  reduced 
from  an  unwieldy  mass  into  the 
shape  and  size  in  which  it  first  ap¬ 
peared,  He  planned  or  superin¬ 
tended  many  of  the  best  periodical 
works  that  appeared  in  Edinburgh 
during  this  period;  read  lectures  tor 
Dr.  Hope,  professor  of  botany, 
during  a  term  of  six  weeks,  in 
which  the  Doctor  was  confined  by 
an  accident;  afterwards  read  lec¬ 
tures  on  natural  history  for  him¬ 
self,  with  considerable  approbation; 
and  was  a  candidate  to  succeed  Dr. 
Kamsav  in  the  vacant  chair  of  na¬ 
tural  history  in  i 7/5,  which  how¬ 
ever  he  lost,  probably  owing  to  the 
politics  of  the  day.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  work  is  “  The  Philosophy 
of  Natural  History,”  two  vols.  4to. 
the  first  of  which  was  published-  in 
1/PO,  and  the  second  after  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year,  June.  24,  1 79-r>* 

“  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and 
Private  Life  of  James  Caulfield, 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  Knight  of  St. 
Patrick,  &c.  By  Francis  Hardy, 
Esq.  Member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  the  three  last  Parliaments 
of  Ireland.”  4to.  these  are  Me¬ 
moirs  of  a  great  and  good  man;  — 
an  unassuming  but  inflexible  pa¬ 
triot,  a  modest  but  enlightened 
statesman,  a  sincere  friend,  and  an 
elegant  scholar.  Mr.  Hardy  has 
performed  his  task  with  credit  to 
himself  and  deserved  honour  to  his 
patron.  In  the  present,  place  we 
have  no  occasion  to  add  any  thing 
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farther;  as  we  have  already  quoted 
frona  this  work  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  a  prior  department  of  the 
Register  for  the  year. 

“  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Beddoes,  M.  D.  with  an  ana¬ 
lytical  account  of  his  writings.  By 
John  Edmonds  Stock,  M.  D.”  4to. 
As  a  husband,  father,  and  friend, 
the  life  of  Dr.  Beddoes  was  truly; 
valuable,  for  he  discharged  the  du¬ 
ties  characteristic  of  these  offices 
with  great  assiduity  and  affection : — 
as  a  man  of  general  literature,  his 
acquisitions  were  considerably;  but 
as  a,  medical  theorist  and  practitioner 
we  cannot  be  quite  so,  compli¬ 
mentary:  he  discovered  much  fancy 
but-  little  judgment;,,  his  views 
were  always  visionary,  and  his  as¬ 
sumptions  sanguine:  he  grasped  at 
every  novelty  that  was  started,  pur¬ 
sued  the  phantom  through,  all  its 
fleeting  forms,  and  always  found,  it 
conducting  him  tq  somq,  bog  or 
dangerous  precipice.  He  died  at 
Cheltenham,  in  the  4tfth  year  of 
his  age,  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs, 
which  he  is  said  to, have  mistaken, 
although  the  very  disease,  to  which 
for  a  long  period  he  had  .peculiarly 
directed  his  attention.  Dp  Stock 
has  paid  to  the  memory  of  his, 
friend,  a  respectful  tribute  of  at¬ 
tention;  hut  has  in  some  parts  of 
his  defence  advanced  somewhat  too 
far,  by  charging  those  who  thought 
differently  with  dulness  aqd  igno¬ 
rance., 

•  “  Memoirs  of  Prince, Eugene  of 
Savoy.  Written  by  himself.  Trans¬ 
lated,  from  the  French  by  William 
Mudford.”  Bvo .  On  t he  con ti hen t 
these  ,  memoirs  are  regarded  as  ge¬ 
nuine.  They  begin  and  end  with 
gr*  at  abruptness;  the  latter  failure  is 
apologized  foj*  by  the  writer  himself 
from  the  attack  .oi  a  painful  dis¬ 
order;  the  former  we  are  still  left 
to  divine  or  not  as  we  please.  They 

contain 
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contain  many  judicious  an.d  original 
remarks,  which  may  be  said  to  iur- 
nEh  a  sort  of  intrinsic  evidence. 

We  proceed  to  the  philology  of 
the  current  year;  and  shall  com¬ 
mence  with 

“  Greek 

Idioms ,  exhibited  in  particular  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  best  authors:  with 
English  notes  and  a  parsing  index: 
to  which  are  added  Observations  on 
some  Idioms  of  the  Greek  language. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Neilson,  D.  D. 
M.  R.  I.  A.”  8vo.  This  work, 
though  somewhat  too  summary,  is 
well  calculated,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to 
familiarize  young  students  in  the 
idiom  of  the  beautiful  and  compre¬ 
hensive  language  of  which  it  treats. 
The  writer  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Vigerus  and  Hoogeveeti, 
and  he  could  not  well  have  applied 
himself  to  better  sources.  The  com 
eluding  observations  are  designed  as 
a  generalized  view  of  the  different 
kinds  and  pf  nciples  of  Greek  idioms: 
the  arrangement  is  excellent,  but 
the  attempt  is  extremely  imperfect 
from  its  great  brevity. 

Latin  Synonyms,  with  their 
Significations,  and  Examples  taken 
from  the  best  Latin  Authors.  By 
M  J.  B.  Gallin  Dumesnil.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  with  additions 
and  corrections:  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Gosset.”  The  author  of  this  very 
excellent  collection  was  late  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Grand  in  the  University  of  Paris  j 
and  the  high  and  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  it  has  attained  on  thecontinent 
justly  entitles  it  to  an  English  ver¬ 
sion  j  norcould  it  w  ell  have  fallen  into 
better  hands  for  this  purpose  than 
the  present  translator's.  The  volume 
contains  upwards  of  two  thousand 
ffve  hundred  examples,  chosen  with 
great  judgment,  and  distinguished 
and  explained  with  great  critical 
nicety.  Mr.  Gosset’s  additions  and 


corrections  considerably  improve  the 
value  of  the  work 
-  “  Essays,  Literary  and  Miscella¬ 
neous.  Ry  J.  Atkin,  M.  D  ”  bvo, 
4JQ  pp.  These  productions  have 
appeared  before  in  a  periodical  mis¬ 
cellany  :  but  most  of  them  are 
altered  and  improved;  and  the  first 
two  are  enlarged  by  nearly  one 
half.  The  subjects  treated  ot  are 
the  following:  “  On  Similes  in 
Poetry,”  instances,  of  winch  are 
brought  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Mil- 
ton,  and  various  other  poets,  from 
all  the  elements,  man,  animals,  and 
vegetables.  “  On  Poetical  Person  i- 
ffca  ions,”  divided  into  three  classes, 
natural,  mixed,  emblematical,  “  Oil 
the  humour  of  Addison.”  “  On  the 
comparative  value  of  different  pro* 
ductions  in  the  fine  arts  ”  “  On  the 
equivocal  character  of  Insanity.” 
“  Verbal.  Remarks  on  tne  words* 
republic  and  commonwealth;  people 
and  popida.ee ;  loyal  and  loyalty , 
reformation  and  reform;  abdicate; 
infidelity ;  infidel;  blasphemy ;  bias - 
phemer ;  impiety ;  on  the  mixture 
of  words  from  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages  unchanged,*  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish.”  ■■  On  Reasoning  from  Ana- 
logy.”  <f  On  Duelling.”  “  On  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  in  England,” 
The  correctness  of  taste,  and  neat 
and  classical  style  which  distinguish 
all  the  productions  of  Dr.  Atkin’s 
pen  are  here  equally  conspicuous. 

“  Lucian  us  Redivivus:  or  Dia¬ 
logues  concerning  Men,  Manners, 
and  Opinions,”  8vo.  The  collo¬ 
quies  here  offered,  take  place  be¬ 
tween  Voltaire  n.nd  Rousseau  \  Fre¬ 
derick  II.  of  Prussia  and  Machiavelj 
Johnson  and  Garrick ;  Goldsmith 
and  Kenrick  ;  interspersed  with 
others  between  ideal  characters. 
The  writer  has  prudently  concealed 
his  name  in  an  undertaking  that 
requires  great  skill,  learning,  and 
genius,  He- 41  is  not  vain  enough, 

(he 
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(he  tells  us,)  to  think  of  placing 
himself  on  a  level  with  Lucian 
and  if  he  had  not  been  vain  enough 
to  have  adopted  his  name,  which 
looks  something  like  the  vanity  he 
disavows,  be  would  have  been  still 
more  at  home,  and  in  the  character 
nature  designed  for  him, 

“  Literary  Recreations :  or  moral, 
historical,  and  religious  Essays.  By 
Henry  Card.”  This  volume  -is  dated 
from  Margate,;  and  it  seems  admi¬ 
rably  calculated  tor  such  a  meridian. 
Common-place,  and  common  merit, 
whatever  be  the  subject  touched 
upon. 

“  A  Tour  in  quest  of  Genealogy, 
through  several  parts  of  Wales,  So¬ 
mersetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  in  a 
series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend  in 
Dublin:  interspersed  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Stourhead  and  Stonehenge ; 
together  with  various  anecdotes,  and 
curious  fragments  from  a  M.  S, 
collection  ascribed  10  Shakespeare. 
By  a  Barrister.”  8vo.  Some  who 
have  imposed  upon  the  public  by 
forging  manuscripts  of  this  kind, 
have  been  afterwards  tempted  by 
vanity  to  disclose  them;  we  shall 
never  have  to  accuse  this  writer  ©f 
the  same  vice,  for  he  will  never 
have  the  same  reason.  The  public 
may  possibly  be  benefited  by  him 
as  a  lawyer,  but  can  never  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  him  as  an  antiquary. 

“  Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland;  to 
which  are  added.  Translations  from 
the  Gaolic,  and  Letters  connected 
with  those  formerly  published.  By 
the  Author  of  “  Letters  from  the 
Mountains,”  two  v  Is.  12mo.  We 
had  rather  Mrs  Grant  had  chosen 
some  other  subject  than  the  present, 
upon  her  once  more  determining 
to  appear  in  print,  for  she  has  already 
saiu  so  much  upon  the  same  theme, 
that  she  is  by  no  means  free  from 
self-repetition,  both  of  sentiment 
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and  language.  All  we  wonder  at, 
indeed,  is,  that  she  has  been  able/ 
under  these  circumstances,  to  deliver 
herself  with  so  much  originality  as 
we  actually  meet  with  "  For  the 
rest — we  find  her  still  possessing, 
as  on  former  occasions,  great  powers 
of  description,  both  of  characters, 
and  scenery; — strong  force  of  con¬ 
ception,  and  acuteness  of  reasoning: 
vivid  occasional  brightness;  perpe¬ 
tual  activity  of  fancy 5  and  a  fine 
enthusiasm  for  virtue,  simplicity, 
and  the  Highlands.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  add  more,  as  we  have  copied 
from  the  work  prett  freely  in  an¬ 
other  department  of  our  Register. 

“  Memorandum  on  the  Subject 
of  the  Earl  of  Elgin’s  Pursuits  in 
Greece,”  8vo.  pp.  Rome  is  no 
longer  a  field  for  cultivating  the 
powers  of  the  British  artist  5  and, 
plundered  and  exhausted  indeed 
as  it  has  been  by  the  force  of 
French  tyranny,  it  could  scarcely 
be  a  proper  field  for  him,  were 
the  long-wished  for  season  of 
secure  peace  once  more  to  visit 
us.  The  tract  before  us,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficiently  shows  that  we  are 
by  no  means  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  Italian  chisel  for  works  of 
human  perfection  to.  copy  after;  it 
evinces  abundantly  that  the  relics 
of  Greece,  may  even  now  vie,  as 
they  at  one  time  in  omparably  sur¬ 
passed,  those  of  Borne  p  and  if  the 
elegant  traveller  and  scholar  before 
us  should  continue  his  researches 
and  collections  much  longer,  his 
own  country  wi  1  be  able  to  rival, 
by  fair  purchase,  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  established  government, 
all  the  productions  w  hich  the  fraud 
and  force  of  Bonaparte  have  im¬ 
ported  info  the  French  metropolis. 
We  cannot  too  powerfully  recom¬ 
mend  to  onr  readers  the  narrative  of 
Lord  Elgin  in  his  pursuit  after 
Grecian  excellencies  of  sculpture 
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and  architecture ;  and  which  we 
have  freely  copied  into  the  literary, 
selections  of  the  present  volume. 

**  The  Hindu  Pantheon.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Moor,  F.  R.  S.  Member  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  &rc.” 
Royal  4to.  This  is  a  useful  work 
for  those  who  are  desirous  of  being 
acquainted  with  Hindu  mythology. 
Mr.  Moor  who  has  studied  his  sub¬ 
ject  with  no  small  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  India,  we  believe  at  Benares, 
has  availed  himself  of  every  assist¬ 
ance  he  could  obtain  from  the  va¬ 
luable  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Re¬ 
searches,  the  elegant  labours  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  and  other  oriental  scholars 
of  acknowledged  merit,  and  by  ad¬ 
mission  to  various  museums  formed  by 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have 
been  in  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
museum  and  library  of  the  East 
India  Company.  His  observations 
are  enriched  and  illustrated  by  a 
very  extensive  series  of  well '-exe¬ 
cuted  engravings. 

«  The  Ramayuna  of  Valmeeki: 
with  a  Prose  Translation  and  Expla¬ 
natory  Notes.  By  William  Carey 
and  Joshua  Marshman.  Vol.  II. 
containing  part  of  the  second  book,” 
4to.  522  pp.  30  Rupees  Seram* 
pore.  We  only  notice  this  ela¬ 
borate  volume,  to  show  that  the 
splendid  and  extensive  undertaking, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  British 
Indian  government,  of  giving  the 
most  esteemed  and  learned  of  the 
Braminical  scriptures  authentic 
and  apocryphal,  is  still  proceed¬ 
ing.  The  general  subject,  and 
the  first  volume  we  have  noticed  on 
a  former  occasion;  and  shall  now 
only  observe,  that  the  missionaries 
engaged  upon  the  present  bulky 
mythos,  expect  that  they  will  be 
able  to  complete  a  translation  of 
the  whole  of  it  in  eight  additional 
volumes,  which  are  to  appear  with 
as  much  speed  as  possible. 


“  The  Metamorphosis  of  Sona,  a 
Hindu  Tale.  With  a  Glossary  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Mythology  ot  the 
Sastnis.  By  John  Dudley,  Vicar  of 
Soleby,  in  Leicestershire,”  12mo. 
l60pp.  This  poem,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  Metamorphosis,  and 
is  formed  from  a  legendary  tale 
from  the  Varyena  Purina,  consists 
of  not  more  than  nine  hundred  lines, 
and  is  rather  sketched  out  tor  the 
glossary,  than  the  glossary  for  the 
poem.  The  Hindu  names  are  made 
to  slide  into  smooth,  and  elegant 
English  metre;  the  descriptions  are 
generally  correct,  and  the  scenery 
is  picturesque. 

Among  the  most  valuable  classics 
of  the  year,  we  shall  first  notice 
ie  ETPiniAOT  EKABH.  Euri- 
pidis  Hecuba,  &c.’?  “  The  Hecuba  ot 
Euripides,  corrected  from  the  MSS, 
with  brief  Notes,  chiefly  explaining 
the  reasons  of  the  Correction's.  By 
Richard  Porson,  &c.”  8vo.  The 
title-page  of  this  work  bears  th* 
date  of  1808;  while  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  prefixed  to  it  by  the  book¬ 
sellers,  bears  the  date  ot  the  current 
year.  The  fact  is,  that  thpi  very 
valuable  preface  to  the  Hecuba-ap¬ 
peared  in  1797;  and  its  still  more 
valuable  supplement,  the  length  of 
which  is  four  times  that  of  the  prer 
face  itself,  was  added  in  the  edition 
of  1302.  The  edition  before,  us, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  text  ot  (be 
poet,  and  the  annotations  of  the 
illustrious  editor,  were  actually 
printed,  as  the  title  specifies,  in 
1808;  but  the  work  not  having 
been  completed  at  this  time,  and 
the  death  of  Mr.  Porson  having 
prevented  him  from  completing  it 
himself,  his  friends  have  undertaken 
to  complete  it  for  him,  by  reprint¬ 
ing  both  the  preface  and  supple¬ 
ment,  with  such  additions  as  Mr. 
Porson’s  papers  were  found  to  sup¬ 
ply.  These  however  are  but  few. 
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and  if  printed  by  themselves,  would 
scarcely  amount  to  more  than  two 
additional  pages. 

f<  Tentamen  de  Metris  ab  iEs- 
«hylo  in  Choricis  Cantibus  adhi- 
bitis,”  8vo.  6lp  pp.  “  Essay  on  the 
Metres  employed  by  iEschylus  in 
his  Choruses.”  This  laborious  pro¬ 
duction  has  proceeded  from  the  clas¬ 
sical  pen  of  Dr.  Burney,  than  whom 
no  man  is  better  qualified  for  so 
severe  a  task,  and  who  is  well 
known  to  have  devoted  a  great  part 
of  many  years  to  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  trusting  to  the 
guidance  of  the  ear,  or  forming 
fanciful  and  preconceived  theories, 
he  has  pursued  the  more  correct 
and  far  safer  method  of  obtaining 
just  notions  of  Greek  harmony,  by  a 
diligent  collation  and  comparison  of 
the  metrical  remains  of  the  dramatic 
poets;  upon  which  alone  he  has 
founded  his  dicta,  and  which  being 
thus  built  upon  a  rock,  he  after¬ 
wards  applies,  with  singular  success, 
to  the  enucleation  of  a  multitude  of 
involved  and  difficult  points. 

{f  Haephestionis  Alexandria  En¬ 
chiridion,  &c.”  “  The  Enchiridion 

of  Haephestion,  faithfully  collated 
with  the  MS.  copies,  with  variorum 
Notes,  and  especially  those  of  Leo¬ 
nard  Hotchkis,  M.  A.  By  Thomas 
Gaisford,  A.  M.  To  which  is  sub¬ 
joined,  the  Cbrestimathia  of  Pro- 
clus.”  We  learn  from  a  note,  that 
Mr.  Hotchkis  was  a  fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Master  of  Shrewsbury 
school.  That,  he  was  a  man  of 
extensive  erudition  is  obvious  from 
the  annotations  selected  from  him, 
which  display  great  judgment,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  critical  acumen.  These 
annotations,  however,  are  less  fre¬ 
quent  than  from  the  prominent 
notice  of  his  name  in  the  title-page 
we  should  have  expected.  I  he  notes, 
i’ which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
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page,  besides  those  of  Mr.  Hotchkis, 
are  generally  selected  from  D’Ar- 
nand,  D’Orville,  and  De  Pauw.  To 
these  the  editor  has  often  added 
notes  of  his  own,  many  of  them 
not  the  least  valuable  of  the  general 
assemblage.  This  manual  of  Hae- 
phestion,  as  now  edited,  cannot  fail 
of  being  an  acceptable  present  to  the 
industrious  student.  The  succes¬ 
sive  editions  of  Junta,  Turnebus, 
and  Pauw,  have  long  become  scarce; 
but  the  present  is  superior  to  any  of 
them  in  the  elegance  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  its  text,  its  accurate  account 
of  the  various  readings,  the  variorum 
notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
the  postlegomenon  of  a  copious 
and  valuable  commentary.  To  the 
Chrestomathia  of  Proclus  are  sub¬ 
joined  the  notes  of  Schottus,  Nur,~ 
nesius,  Sylburgius,  and  Heyne. 

We  proceed  to  the  national  poetry 
of  the  current  year;  of  which  there 
has  been  an  abundant  harvest, 
though  much  of  it  is  by  no  means 
of  the  best  and  rarest  kind. 

“  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  ?. 
Poem.  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.” 
The  political  events  of  the  day  alone 
have  given  rise  to  this  effusion  e  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  survive  the  day  to 
which  it  is  addressed.  As  it  is 
short,  we  have  copied  the  whole  of 
it  into  the  department  of  poetical 
selections,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers.  Mr.  Scott  will  here  be 
found  to  have  departed  from  his 
accustomed  wildness  of  metre,,  for 
regular  shackles. 

tf  Retrospection,  a  Poem,  in  fa¬ 
miliar  Verse.  By  Richard  Cumber¬ 
land.”  This  is  the  last  production 
of  the  venerable  bard,  whose  name, 
it  bears:  it  commences  2s  follows  : 

World,  f  hate  known  thee  Ion*,  and  now  the 
hour 

When  I  must  part  from  thee  is  near  at  hand. 

Near,  indeed — Westminster  Abbey 
received  his  remains  in  about  ten 
4  davs 
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days  afterits  publication.  The  work 
itself  is  little  else  than  the  writer’s 
life  put  into  verse;  it  has  but  little 
force  or  poetical  merit;  but  to  those 
who  know  the  author,  or  have  ever 
fully  rear!  his  preceding  works,  it 
has  very  powerful  influence  of  an¬ 
other  kind. 

“  The  Plants,  a  Poem;  Cantos 
the  Third  and  Fourth.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Tigbe,  Esq.”  The  author  in 
this  volume  brings  to  a  conclussion 
an  elegant,  and  upon  the  whole,  an 
animated  poem,  upon  a  subject 
which  has  often  been  selected,  but 
in  which  he  nevertheless  hnds  suffi¬ 
cient  novelty  ;  for  nature  will  always 
furnish  novelty  to  the  attentive  en¬ 
quirer,  tegular  and  harmonious  as 
she  is  in  her  usual  march.  There 
i$  a  sufficiency  of  classical  allusion, 
and  picturesque  delineation  ;  some¬ 
what  less  sublimity  than  in  Darwin, 
but  at  the  same  time  less  glare,  and 
certainly  much  more  freedom. 

“  Psyche,  with  other  Poems.  By 
the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe.”  The 
fair  writer  of  this  elegant  allegory, 
after  six  years  of  protracted  illness, 
expired  March  24,  1810.  We  have 
hence  perused  it  with  a  pleasing 
melancholy,  and  perhaps  some,  pre¬ 
judice  of  favour.  Yet  in  sober 
truth  We  can  fairly  assert,  that  it 
stands  in  need  of  no  adventitious 
event  to  fix  the  reader’s  approbation; 
and  under  this  impression,  we  cor¬ 
dially  send  him  back  to  the  extracts 
we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  make 
from  it,  and  to  insert  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  department  of  our  Register. 

t(  The  Poetical  Works  of  Anna 
Seward,  with  Extracts  from  her 
Literary  Correspondence.  Edited 
by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.”  In  Three 
Volumes.1’  Small  8vo. 

Ci  Letters  of  Anna  Seward:  writ¬ 
ten  between  the  Years  1/84  and 
1807-  In  Six  Volumes.”  Crown  Svo. 
The  fame  of  Anna  Seward  must 


repose  rather  on  her  poetical  than 
on  her  epistolary  talents.  That  in¬ 
deed,  which  may  proceed  from  the 
last  source,  must  be  altogether  post¬ 
humous,  for  as  a  let  ter -writer,  what¬ 
ever  her  private  friends  may  have 
done,  the  world  has  even  now  to 
become  acquainted  with  and  eulo¬ 
gize  her.  There  seems  a  sort  of 
vanity  in  the  manner  in  which  both 
these  works  were  prepared  for  the 
public  eye:  they  were  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  re-copied,  and  bound 
lip  in  MS.  and  disposed  of  by  a  will 

for  some  time  antecedently  to  the 
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■writer's  death — and  by  a  will  too  of 
a  most  extraordinary  composition, 
and  possessing  more  of  tittle-tattle 
than  we  ever  witnessed  in  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  in  our  lives,  or 
probably  ever  shall  again.  By  the 
terms  of  this  will,  the  posthumous 
publication  of  the  poetical  works 
was  deputed  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  of 
the  epistolary  works'  to  Mr.  Con¬ 
stable,  with  neiilier  of  whom  the 
fair  testatrix  appears  to  have  had 
any  thing  more  than  the  most  su¬ 
perficial  acquaintance;  but  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  she  thought  these  were- 
the  gentlemen  who  would  best  an¬ 
swer  her  purpose.  The  poems  pos¬ 
sess  more  merit  than  usually  belongs 
to  posthumous  collections,  or  those 
which  an  author  does  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  bring  personally  be¬ 
fore  the  public:  they  are,  however, 
too  much  interspersed  with  occa¬ 
sional  pieces  and  addresses,  which 
may  prove  a  dead  weight  to  the 
rest.  The  letters  display  great  vi¬ 
gour  and  capacity  of  mind,  great 
command  and  felicity  of  language, 
and,  in  general,  sentiments  highly 
favourable  to  the  best  feelings  of 
the  heart,  and  demonstrative  of 
their  existence  in  the  writers  own. 
But  they  are  so  intermixed  with  the 
the  private  unbosomings  of  intimate 
friends,  upon  delicate  subjects,  that 

without 
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•without  their  consent,  such  cor¬ 
respondences  ought  never  to  have 
been  blazoned  before  the  world. 

u  The  Remains  of  Joseph  Blacket : 
consisting  of  Poems,  Dramatic 
Sketches,  the  Times,  an  Ode.:  and 
a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  Mr. 
Pratt.”  TwoVols.  8yo.  This  work 
is  strongly  recommended  to  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  the  public,  by  the'  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  its  history;  .and  we  may 
add,  will  not  be  discommended  on 
the  score  of  intrinsic  merit.  Mr. 
Blacket  was  an  untaught  bard — just 
rising  into  an  honourable  reputation, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  pul¬ 
monary  consumption,  which  had 
already  proved  fatal  to  a  beloved 
sister,  and  which  destroyed  him  also 
at  Sea  ham,  near  Sunderland,  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1810.  He  has  left  behind 
him  an  aged  mother  and  an  orphan 
daughter;  and  whatever  profit  may 
accompany  the  sale  of  this  work, 
will  be  a  seasonable  legacy  to  these 
near  relations. 

“  The  Banks  of  the  Wye;  a 
Poem,  in  Four  Books.  By  Robert 
Bloomfield,  Author  of  the  Farmers 
Boy.”  In  easy  and  natural  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  bard  of  Suffolk  here  de¬ 
scribes  the  scenery  and  events  that 
accompanied  him,  while  one  of  a 
party  that  in  l80f  proposed  to 
themselves  a  short  excursion  down 
the  Wye  and  through  part  of  South 
Wales,  The  usual  style,  character, 
and  other  merits  that  distinguish 
this  writer’s  productions,  may  be 
traced  in  about  the  same  proportion 
in  this  pleasing  production. 

“  Poems  By  Miss  Hoi  ford.  8vo. 
These  are  the  smaller  and  more 
limited  flights  of  a  poetess,  who  in 
“  Wallace,  or  the  Fall  of  Falkirk,” 
sufficiently  proved  that  she  has  in¬ 
nate  powers  ©f  stretching  a  bold 
and  lofty,  and  long-expanded  wing. 
We  cannot,  however,  compliment 
her  upon  the  present  collection; 
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there  is  too  often  a  want  of.  genius, 
judgment,  and  originality. 

“  Dramatic  and  Narrative  Poems. 

By  John  Joshua  Earl  of  Carysfort, 

K.  P.”  Two  vols.  8vo.  These 
volumes  do  great  credit  to  the  lite¬ 
rary  taste  and  genius  of  the  noble 
author.  The  dramatic  poems,  which 
are  four  in  number,  fill  the  first 
volume,  are  formed  upon  correct 
models,  and  with  many  of  the  ex¬ 
cellencies,  have  none  of  the  defects 
of  the  French  school.  They  are 
well  conceived,  and  accurately  plan¬ 
ned;  but  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
pathos  and  animation.  The  narra¬ 
tive  pieces  discover  great  richness 
of  invention,  and  grace  of  versifica¬ 
tion. 

The  rest  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
catalogue.  “  Poems,  by  Elijah 
Barwell  Impey,  Esq.”  8vo.  contain¬ 
ing  high  metrical  polish,  formed  ' 
upon  Italian  models.  The  Tri¬ 
umphs  of  Religion;  a  sacred  Poem, 
in  Four  Parts.”  Published  anony¬ 
mously;  aud  which  we  suppose  will 
never  be  known  otherwise.  fl  Sim¬ 
ple  Pleasures,  by  Miss  Yenning.” 
Designed,  as  the  authoress  herself 
modestly  states,  “  for  young  persons 
above  twelve  years  of  age.”  “  Gle- 
norhel,  a  descriptive  Poem  in  Two 
Volumes.  By  James  Kennedy.”  Full 
of  new  words  and  new  conceits. 
f‘  Christina,  the  Maid  of  the  South 
Seas,  a  Poem,  by  Mary  Russell  Mil¬ 
ford;”  exhibiting  many  proofs  of 
taste  and  genius;  and  from  which 
nothing  but  want  of  space  prevents 
us  from  copying.  Poems,  by  D.  P. 
Campbell.  ’  Dedicated  to  the  Du¬ 
chess  of  Gordon,  and  published  by 
the  bookseller,  Mr.  Young,  of  In¬ 
verness,  from  the  benevolent  motive, 
of  serving  a  young  woman  who  he 
thought,  and  thought  correctly,  is 
imbued  with  a  truly  poetic  spirit. 

The  chief  Novels,  Tales,  and  Ro¬ 
mances,  that  have  occurred  to  us  iu 

the 
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the  course  of  the  year,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “  Mr.  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania, 
or  Book-madness,  a  Bibliographical 
Romance  in  Six  Parts,  illustrated 
with  Cuts  and  we  may  add, 
abounding  with  wit  and  high  in¬ 
terest.  “  Cottage  Dialogues  among 
the  Irish  Peasantry,  by  Mary  Lead- 
beater;  with  Notes  and  a  Preface, 
by  Maria  Edgeworth.”  Well  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  junior  parts  of  a  family.  “  Thinks 
I  to  Myself.”  A  tale  which  has 
now  been  so  generally  in  every  one’s 
hands,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
for  us  to  point  ©ut  its  peculiar  me¬ 
rits.  “  Frederic  de  Montford,  by 
the  Author  of  the  Pursuits  of 
Fashion.”  12mo.  Three  Vols.  Con¬ 
taining  some  novelty  and  more  hu¬ 


mour.  Gotha,  or  Memoirs  of  the 
Wurtzburg  Family,  founded  on 
Facts,  by  Mrs;  S.”  12mo.  Two  Vols. 
“  Frederick,  or  Memoirs  of  my 
Youth,  interspersed  with  occasional 
Verse.”  12mo.  Two  Vols.  This  is 
ushered  into  the  world  in  all  the 
finery  of  a  gay  and  gaudy  pink-suit; 
but  it  becomes  us  to  add,  that  we 
believe  it  would  have  found  its  way 
without  such  adventitious  decora¬ 
tions.  “  Felissa,  or  the  Life  and 
opinions  of  a  Kitten  of  Sentiment.” 
8vo.  A  tale  that  will  amuse,  and 
without  exciting  mischief  of  any 
kind.  Islanda  Fitzalton,  or  the 

Misfortunes  cf  a  young  Irish  Lady.” 
A  work  that  has  had  the  honour 
of  being  noticed  in  some  of  the 
foreign  journals. 
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Of  the  Year  1811. 


CHAPTER  i. 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comprising  a  Sketch  of  the  various  Productions  of  France,  America , 
Germany,  Denmark ,  and  Sweden. 


ONE  of  the  best  accounts  we 
have  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
current  year  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  France  is  contained  in  M.  Faber’s 
(<  Notices  sur  V  Interieur  de  la 
France ,”  “  Essays  on  the  Interior 
of  France,”  at  an  English  version  of 
which  we  have  already  glanced.,  and 
to  the  general  matter  contained  in 
the  original  of  which,  we  shall  still 
have  to  return  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  present  division.  From  this 
work  we  learn  that  religion  is  as 
much  made  a  state  engine  of,  as  in¬ 
ternal  police  and  finance.  The  ec¬ 
clesiastical  charges  of  the  pulpit,  and 
especially  those  offered  on  particu¬ 
lar  occasions  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  and  the  ostentatious  parade 
of  religious  festivals  in  the  ditFerent 
dioceses,  are  dressed  up  in  the  most 
enticing  manner,  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public,  in  order  to  re¬ 
sound  the  glory  of  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty.  The  dignitaries  of  the  church 
strive  with  one  another  in  the  ful¬ 
someness  of  their  flattery.  They 
compare  Napoleon  to  all  the  distin¬ 
guished  characters  in  the  Old  i  esfa- 
-inent:  to  Jo=>hua  :  to  Cyrus;  to  the 


Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Even 
the  most  antichristian,  and  abomi¬ 
nable  measures— even  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  itself— are  advocated  by  this 
timid  and  servile  tribe.  te  Can  any 
law  be  more  equitable  than  the 
military  conscription?”  said  the 
bishop  of  Seez  ;  “  that  conscription 
which  summonses  all  the  citizens, 
without  exception  or  distinction,  to 
bear  arms  for  a  few  years  only,  in 
the  flower  and  vigour  of  youth,  that 
they  may  afterward  return  to  their 
peaceful  homes?" — tf  It  is  to  the 
succour  of  heaven,”  exclaimed  ihe 
bishop  of  Liege,  *e  that  our  august 
monarch  owes  his  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess.  Happy  is  the  man  who  put- 
teth  his  trust  in  God,  and  whose 
hope  is  the  Lord." — ff  Like  another 
Judas  MaccabrXus,”  said  the  bishop 
of  Metz,  “  Napoleon  puts  on  his 
breast-plate  as  a  giant ;  he  braces 
himself  with  armour  for  the  com¬ 
bat.” — Cf  The  prodigy,  my  brethren, 
which  we  admire,”  cried  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Bourges,  “is  not  the  work 
of  men  ;  it  is  the  handiwork  of  the 
mighty  God  who  watches  over  the 
man  of  his  right  hand."  The  bishop 

of 
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of  Quimper  introduces  a  voice  from 
heaven  addressing  Bonaparte,  and 
predicting  all  possible  success  5 
while*  another  of  these  disinterested 
dignitaries  exclaims,  “  he  leaves  the 
care  of  his  destiny  to  the  mighty 
hand  which  brought  him  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.” 

While  these  ecclesiastical  panegy¬ 
rists  are  thus  zealous  in  the  praise 
of  their  ruler,  the  internal  state  of 
their  dioceses,  the  proper  object  of 
their  attention,  exhibits  a  deplorable 
picture.  The  inferior  clergy  ate 
often  abandoned  to  the  most  abject 
indigence;  the  churches  in  tp.any 
parishes  are  in  decay,  while  in 
others  there'  are  no  ch-utches  what¬ 
ever  remaining.  Thus  the  ministry, 
offering  but  little  prospect  of  com¬ 
petency  or  respectability,  is  no 
longer  embraced  as  a  profession  by 
voung  men  in  sufficient  numbers; 
and  the'  complaint  of  a  want  of  cler¬ 
gymen  is  loud  and  general.  The 
bishop  of  St.  Brien  openly  deplored 
that  lie  had  no  more  than  fifty  ec¬ 
clesiastics  in  a  diocese  requiring 
seven  hundred  :  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  lately  declared  in  a  pastoral 
letter,  that  in  a  few  years  his  dio¬ 
cese  would  be  without  priests,  and 
the  “  house  of  the  Lord  without 
Levites;”  and  the  archbishop  of 
Paris  adopted  this  grievance  as  the 
subject  of  his  charge,  and  conjured 
his  ffock  “  to  supply  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord  with  labourers.”  All 
this  is  a  consequence  of  the  conduct 
of  Bonaparte  ;  who  having  provided 
for  the  higher  dignitaries,  and  done 
what  was  necessary  to  produce  a 
pompous  effect,  is  indifferent  to  the 
humbler  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
fort  of  fhe  people.  That  religion, 
iu  all  its  shapes,  may  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  engine  of  state,  the 
government  retains  the  nomination 
of  all  proteStant  as  well  as  catholic 
functionaries.  Lay-directors,  with 


the  title  of  presidents,  are  appointed 
at  the  head  of  consistories,  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ruler,  and 
receive  salaries  from  the  state.  They 
are  expected  in  return  to  give  to 
their  communities  the  impulse  re¬ 
quired  by  government  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  men  and  money : 
and  they  shew  themselves  not  less 
subservient  to  the  will  of  their  mas¬ 
ter  in  their  popular  addresses  than 
their  catholic  brethren.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Bonaparte  should 
take)  pains  to  cultivate  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  pretestants,  when  we 
learn  that,  the  number  subject  to  his 
sway  is  estimated  at  five  millions, 
exclusive  of  the  adjunct  kingdom  of 
Holland,  We  may  add  to  this 
statement,  that  M.  Jouhaud,  in  his 
Paris  darts  le  dAxneuviemc  Siec/ef 
expressly  states  that  the  gamblers  of 
the  Stock-exchange  have  a  vacant 
chuYch  appropriated  to  their  use'. 

“  Considerations  sur  l’etat,  &c.” 
“  Considerations  on  the  present 
State  of  Christianity.  .  By  Job* 
Trembley.”  8*6.  Baris.  We  are 

odad  to  meet  with  this  work,  and  to 

©  . 

witness  otre'pkiin,  intelligent  and  ac¬ 
tive  individual,  honestly  and  bokffv 
engaged  in  defending  the  truth  and 
importance'  of  revealed  religion 
against  the' host  of  deists  and  atheists 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  We 
know  not  whether  Germany  or 
France  is  most  infested  with  persons 
of  the  two  last  characters :  we  believe 
the  former,  and  in  several  of  our 
preceding  volumes  have  endeavoured 
to  give  specimens  of  the  looseness 
and  destructive  concessions  with 
which  many  of  the  German  divines 
themselves  have  undertaken  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  Scriptures,  and  to  bring 
down  both  facts  and  doctrines  to  the 
level  of  man’s  natural  conceit  and 
apprehension.  Against  all  these 
M.  Trembley,  in  the  work  before 
ns,  courageously  takes  his  stand ; 
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and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
oppose  them  divides  his  w£>rk  into 
six  chapters.  In  the  first  he  treats 
©t  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  fat  ts  on  which  it  rests.  In  the 
second  of  miracles.  In  the  third  he 
examines  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  miracles,  and  the 
different  methods  in  which  the  ad¬ 
versaries  to  Christianity  have  pro¬ 
ceeded.  In  the  fourth  he  discusses 
the  following  questions  <k  Whether 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  appeal  to  his 
miracles  in  confirmation  of  his  doc¬ 
trine  ?  Whether  he  accommodated 
his  ideas  to  those  of  the  Jews  ? 
Whether  every  thing  ought  to  be 
decided  by  a  reference  to  his  doc¬ 
trine?  Whether  if  Christ  be  nothing 
more  than  a  philosopher,  Christi¬ 
anity  must  not  fall  to  the  ground  ? 
And  whether  natural  religion  must 
not  yield  to  the  same  strokes  which 
are  levelled  at.  the  religion  of  the 
gospel  ?  in  chapter  five,  he  treats 
of  the  metaphysical  principles  of  the 
modern  innovators ;  of  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  morality  of  the  gospel  ; 
of  the  nature  of  that  morality  ;  and 
of  the  conditions  which  are  essential 
to  it.  And  in  the  sixth,  and  last 
chapter  he  investigates  the  nature, 
extent,  and  legitimate  use  of  hu¬ 
man  reason  ;  animadverts  on  indiffe¬ 
rence  in  matters  of  religion — and  of 
t lie  effects  which  result  from  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  for  religion  substitutes 
metaphysics. 

M.Trembley  divides  the  charac¬ 
ters -against  whom  his  work  is  di¬ 
rected  into  two  descriptions :  the 
first  comprehending  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  a  great  respect  for  the  morality 
of  the  gospel,  but  doubt  the  histori¬ 
cal  facts,  and  particularly  the  mira¬ 
cles  recorded  by  the  evangelists : 
the  second  those  who  deny  the  cre¬ 
dibility  and  even  the  possibility  of 
mi  rack-8,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
gospel  as  ?  moral  system.  To  the 
former  class,  including  persons  call- 
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ing  themselves  Christians,  who 
equally  discard  the  doctrines  of 
prophecy  and  inspiration,  and  con¬ 
tend  that  if  they  respect  the  morality 
contained  in  the  preaching  of  Christ, 
they  are  at  full  liberty  to  reject  all 
the  narrative  of  his  life  and  minis¬ 
try  as  fabulous,  he  observes  that 
“  Christianity  does  not  consist  in  a 
name:  if  it  have  any  reality  it 
ought  to  test  on  some  basis,  and  this 
basis  is  no  other  than  the  fact3 
which  prove  the  divinity  of  its  ori¬ 
gin.  Reject  these  facts  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  overturned,  and  those 
who  pretend  to  preserve  the  name 
of  Christian,  while  they  subvert 
all  that  is  essential  to  Christianity, 
imitate  those  democrats  who 
would  take  from  a  prince  all  au¬ 
thority,  and  leave  him  nothing 
but  the  name  of  king.”  A  deistical 
journalist  of  the  new  school  having 
asserted  that  those  cannot  be  learned 
Christians  who  do  not  separate  the 
morals  of  the  gospel  from  its  facts, 
M.  Trembley  replies,  that  “  on  this 
principle  Christianity  is  only  thirty 
years  old,  (the  date  of  the  work  in 
which  this  absurd  idea  was  first 
started) ;  that  before  this  period  no 
Christian  existed :  and  that  even 
St.  Paul  was  not  a  Christian,  since 
he  has  ventured  to  assert  that  if 
Jesus  Christ  be  not  risen  our  faith 
is  vain.  The  chapter  on  miracles  ad¬ 
verts  to  an  hypothesis  which  some 
German  professors,  and  even  ex¬ 
positors  of  the  Bible,  as  they  de¬ 
nominate  themselves,  have  lately 
hazarded,  viz.  that  the  miraculous 
narratives  of  the  New  lestament 
are  nothing  more  than  the  relations 
of  ordinary  events  in  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  and  hyperboles  of  the  eastern 
style;  that,  for  instance,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  what  has  hitherto  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  miraculous  feeding  the 
five  thousand  with  five  barley  loaves 
and  two  fishes,  means  oniy  that  the 
multitude  were  fed,  to  their  great 
2  A  surprise. 
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surprise,  by  tne  judicious  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  little  which  the  entire 
number  had  with  them,  beginning 
with  the  stock  of  the  disciples, 
which  consisted  of  those  five  loaves 
2nd  two  fishes.  The  German  pro¬ 
fessor,  here  more  immediately  ad- 
Verted ‘to,  our  readers  will  find  to  be 
M.  Taolus,  by  turning  to  p  3/4  of 
our  department  of  Foreign  Litera¬ 
ture  for  TsOg,  where  wehave  given 
a  pretty  full  sketch  of  his  “  Kom- 
mentiir  'uber  das  neue  Testament ,” 
and  have  noticed  various  other  and 
still  more  ridiculous  subterfuges 
than  hfe  here  bt  ought  Forward. 
Whatever  M.  Trembley  has  touched 
vupbh,  however,  he  has  examined 
With  a  boldness  and  ardour,  that  do 
‘credit  to  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and 
the  'dorrdct’hess  of  his  judgment. 
Religion,  nevertheless  it  is  obvious,  is 
not  the 'standard  pursuit  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  either  of  those  who  are  right 
dr  of  those  Who  are  wrong  :  the 
latter  are  only  employing  shafts 
WHtch  have  formerly  been  used  in  a 
much  more  pointed  manner,  and 
the  latter  are  not  Sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  study  of  it  to  avail 
themselves'of  all  the  repulsive  means 
in  their  power,  and  which  have  for 
some  ages  been  so  ably  wielded  in 
our  own  country. 

r‘  Eloge  de  M.  D’Orleans  de  la 
Mofte,  otc.'*  “  Elogy  of  M.  D  Or- 
learis  de  la  Motie,  Bishop  of 
Amiens.  To  which  are  subjoined 
historical  notes.  By  M.  N.  S. 
Guillan,  Honorary  Canon  of  the 
Church  of  Paris,  and  Professor  of 
Eloquence  in  the  Bonaparte  Ly¬ 
ceum.”  Paris.  Panegyric  is  here 
offered  so  completely  in  wholesale, 
that  we  should  suppose  there  is 
enough  to  eulogize  the  entire  bench 
of  French  bishops,  and  to  leave  a 
tolerable  supply  afterwards.  M. 
D’Orleans  has  now  however  been 
deed  for  nearly  forty  years — and  it 
must  surely  indicate  a  tremendous 
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lack  of  public  characters  entitled  t© 
the  laudatory  clisemboguement  of 
this  professor  of  eloquence,  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  go  so  far 
back  for  a  proper  subject.  The 
simple  annals  of  the  life  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  and  facetious  prelate,  thus 
dragged  from  oblivion,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  He  was  born  at  Carpen- 
tras  in  the  cbm  tat  Veriaissin,  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1083,  and  died  June  10, 
1774  :  he  was  a  man  of  great  piety, 
and  great  pleasantry,  and  a  zealous 
Catholic.  His  orthodoxy  w?as  that 
of  Athanasius,  and  his  wit  that  of 
Cicero. 

“  Le  litre  Arbitre,  &:c.”  <f  On 
Free-will.  Bv  Stanislaus  Boufllers, 

J  ,  ^ 

Member  of  the  National  Institute.” 
Paris.  8vo.  The  reign  of'  terror 
that  drove  M.  Bou  filers  from  his 
native  country  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  drove  him  at  t'lte  same 
time  to  study  ;  and  without  books 
to  consult,  or  a  mind  sufficiently 
compiehensi've  or  acute  for  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  unfortunately  stumbled  upon 
metaphysics.  Whac  he  thought  he 
wrote,  and  what  he  wrote  he  wished 
to  have  read  ;  and  what  he  wished 
to  have  read  he  has  now  published. 
He  has  long  since  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  improving  the  train  of  his 
thoughts,  and  we  may  add,  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  train  of  his  errors, 
by  books  in  abundance ;  but  he 
thinks  the  world  will  be  most  de¬ 
lighted,  and  most  benefited  by  the 
pure  unaided  views  of  a  solitary  en- 
tologist  : — a  species  of  vanity  from 
which  we  should  suppose  he  is  by 
this  time,  if  not  altogether  cured, 
at  least  in  a  state  of  cuavales- 
cen  e. 

“  Kssai  Historique  surla  Puissance 
tempbrelle  oes  Papes,  See.”  **  His¬ 
toric  Essay  on  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes;  or  the  abuse- which 
they  have  mafic  of  it  in  their* 'spiri¬ 
tual  ministry,  and  in  the  wars  which 
they  waged  with  Sovereigns,  espe¬ 
cially 
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dally  those  who  held  a  prepon¬ 
derance  in  Italy.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish T — This  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  work  appeared  m  Paris  on 
the  commencement  of  last  spring. 
It  consists  of  twelve  bulky  chapters, 
and  embraces  a  full  review  of  the 
origin  of  the  papal  power,  and  the 
progress  and  exercise  of  that  power 
dow»  to  the  present  time.  The 
obvious  purport  of  every  page  is  ,to 
vilify  the  apostolic  see  5  and  the 
most  indefatigable  industry,  as  wre]l 
as  a  very  profound  erudition,  have 
been  employed  in  ransacking  the 
most  obscure  and  remote  archives  for 
every  instance  of  usurpation  or  pri¬ 
vate  depravity  that  can  serve  to  ex¬ 
cite  an  abhorrence  for  the  dominion 
and  character  of  the  whole  line  of 
popes.  The  work  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  as  we  have  purposely  given 
it  in  the  title — caivrage  tr adult  dc 
f  EspapnoL  “  translated  from  the 
Spanish  evidently  shewing  the 
quarter  from  whence,  or  under 
\v  hose  auspices  it  issued:  for  it  is  thus 
that  Bonaparte  perpetually  acts  in 
such  political  communications  as  he 
wishes  to  get  abroad  over  the  world 
without  their  being  in  the.  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  before  lie  has  observed 
the  impression  they  are  likely  to 
make  011  the  public  feeling,  charge¬ 
able  to  his  own  door:  and  hr  nee, 
as  every  politician  knows,  the.  origin, 
of  half  those  political  paragraphs 
which  find  their  way  into  the  Moni - 
teur  as  intelligence  from  Frankfort, 
Ilamburgh,  or  some  place  of  equal 
renown.  The  mask,  however,  as  we 
understand,  has  been  since  with¬ 
drawn,  and  though  the  name  ot 
the  author  has  not  been  publicly 
understood,  he  is  generally  admitted 
to  be -a  Frenchman,  and  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body  as  well  as  of 
the  national  institute.  It  was,  in 
truth,  impossible  long  to  conceal 
lroin  the  eye  of  the  mote  discern¬ 
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ing,  that  this  work  was  directly 
drawn  up,  and  circulated  under  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  St.  Cloud  : 
for  in  an  elaborate  and  official  re¬ 
view  of  it,  which  occupies  upwards 
of  thirty  pages  in  the  Mcrcure  de 
France ,  we  meet  with  the  following 
passage,  which  may  serve  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  general  modesty  of 
the  entire  critique  :  “  Certainly  the 
French  trdjislator  is  an  experienced 
and  veteran  writer;  a  style  so  ani¬ 
mated,  elegant  and  free,  is  not  that 
of  a  man  compelled  to  pursue  the 
thoughts  of  another.  It  must  also 
be  admitted  that  this  Spanish  author 
possessed  a  mind  singularly  en¬ 
lightened  for  a  country  in  which 
the  inquisition  existed.  Our  readers 
will  decide  upon  this  point  when 
they  have  before  them  that  full 
analysis  of  the  work  which  is  re¬ 
quired  from  us  by  the  extraordinary 
merit,  of  the  execution,  the  Vast  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  present  crisis."  And 
again  alluding  to  this  affectation  of 
concealment,  the  official  proneurs 
proceed  in  the  following  strain  : 
“  Will  the  author  continue  to  shel¬ 
ter  himself  under  his  Spanish 
cloak  ?  Are  works  of  this  high  order 
usually  written  by  those  who  have 
studied  at  Salamanca,  or  at  Alcala  ? 
Shall  we  not  soon  be  permitted  pub¬ 
licly  to  recognize  in  our  author  one 
ofthemostenlightemedas  wellasmost 
modest  men  that  have  ever  appeared 
in  our  legislative  assemblies  ;  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  minds  that 
adorn  the  Institute  of  France  ;  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  writers  of 
whom  our  literature  can  boast  at 
this  time  ?  ’ 

We  know  not  who  this  modest 
man  is,  but  he  certainly  merits  the 
eulogium,  so  far  as  it  goes,  which 
his  coy  reviewers  pronounce  upon 
him.  The  French  government  has 
made  a  most  judicious  selection  in 
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the  author  of  this  historical  essay,  as 
one  of  the  ablest  instruments  in  the 
empire  for  the  accomplishment  of 
its  purpose  of  overwhelming,  not 
only  the  apostolic  see,  but  the  catho¬ 
lic  religion,  with  obloquy  and  op¬ 
probrium.  He  has  executed  his 
task  with  all  possible  ingenuity,  and 
employs  his  copious  resources  of 
learning,  and  his  strong  powers  of 
sarcasm,  with  something  of  the  elo¬ 
quence,  and  more  than  all  the  in¬ 
sidious  malignancy  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  attacks  that  Gibbon  has 
made  upon  Christianity. 

We  perceive,  from  American  ar¬ 
rivals,  that  the  preceding  Essai  His- 
torique  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
has  exercised  the  attention  of  the 
American  critics.  In  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  a  periodical  publication  of 
great  merit,  supposed  to  be  edited 
by  Mr.  Walsh,  and  entitled  The 
American  Review  of  History  and 
Politics,”  it  is  examined  with  great 
spirit  and  keenness ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  passages  already  quoted,  we 
find  the  following  introduced,  which 
we  copy  for  the  sake  of  the  editor’s 
very  excellent  comment  upon  it : 

Works,”  says  this  masked  es¬ 
sayist,  lt  written  in  this  spirit,  coope¬ 
rate  with  the  views  of  a  government 
no  less  enlightened  than  it  is  suc¬ 
cessful 'and'  hrrm  The  hopes  of  the 
enemies  of  reason  are  now  at  an 
end.  It  is  in  vain  that  periodical 
and  other  writers  preach  up  to  11s  the 
prejudices  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  They  are  hypocrites  who 
Ratter  the  passions  of  a  certain 
party  with  a  view  to  serve  their 
private  interests.  Religious  intole¬ 
rance  is  no’ more.  The  lustre  of  the 
Roman  purple  has  faded  away.  If 
the  triple  tiara  should  one  day  lift 
itself  up,  at  least  no  crowned  head 
will  ever,  hereafter,  be  seen  bent 
before  it.  Monachism  is  nearly 
abolished,  AU  the  institutions  of 


the  middle  ages  are  falling  one  af¬ 
ter  another,  notwithstanding  some 
casual  obstacles,  the  human  mind  is 
advancing  in  its  course ;  we  mag 
add  that  its  force  is  accelerated,  as  it 

is  AIDED  AND  SECONDED  BY  FOECE. 

Those  plans  which  the  genius  of  let¬ 
ters  dared  only  to  suggest  in  the 
age  of  philosophy,  are  now 
adopted,  executed,  anti  extended 
by  the  genius  of  victory.” 

Upon  this  passage  the  American 
editor  ably  remarks  as  follows. 
rc  The  meaning  of  the  phrases 
which  we  have  here  quoted,  and 
which  were  undoubtedly  written 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
government,  is  too  obvious  to  be 
mistaken.  Nothing  can  be  more 
virulent  than  the  attack  which  the 
author,  who  is  here  extolled  for  his 
circumspection,  has  made  upon  all 
the  most  sacred  institutions,  and 
the  favourite  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
religion. .  He  shews  them  no  mercy 
whatever.  It  is  notorious  to  the 
whole  world  that  these  “  plans 
which  the  genius  of  letters  dared  to 
suggest  in  the  age  of  philosophy,” 
aimed  at  the  subversion  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  altars.  The  organ#  of  the 
French  ruler  disclose  a  secret  of 'no 
small  importance  when  they  tell  us, 
so  formally  and  authoritatively,  that 
the  plans  of  the  age  of  philosophy 
(which  is  that  of  Voltaire,  &c.)  are 
“  adopted,  executeJ  and  extended 
by  the  genius  of  victory!”  By  the 
meditated  extension  of  these  plans 
we  must  understand  the  substitution 
of  some  new  creed  for  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity  :  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  amplification  of  the 
projects  of  the  age  of  philosophy 
which  went  very  fully  to  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity,  but  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  theestablishment  of  another 
faith.*  The  sword  then  is  to  accele¬ 
rate  the  progress  of  the  'human 
mind,  not  only  to  the  rejection  of 
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its  present  belief,  but  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  some  other  creed.  The 
sword  in  the  hand  of  Mahomet  was 
once  successful  in  achieving  a  simi¬ 
lar  pupose,  and  it  is  imagined  that 
its  agency  may  be  equally  efficacious 
in  this  instance. 

“  We  have  for  some  lime  past 
(continues  this  shrewd  critic)  enter¬ 
tained  a  suspicion  that  Bona¬ 
parte  meditates  some  extraordinary 
changes  in  the  religion  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent.  He  has  in  his  re¬ 
plies  to  some  of  the  addresses  made 
to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar¬ 
riage,  openly  declared  himself  a- 
gainst  the  papal  power,  and  even  in¬ 
dulged  in  severe  invectives  against 
the  Catholic  religion  in  general. 
The  press  of  Paris  teems  with  pub¬ 
lications  levelled  against  the  papal 
power,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
the  intolerance  -of.  the  religious 
spirit,  &c.  We  observe  that  nu¬ 
merous  dissertations  have  been 
warmly  commended,  and  indus¬ 
triously  circulated  throughout,  the 
empire,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
shew  the  benelicial  influence  that 
the  enterprise  of  Mahomet  might 
hgvp  had  upon  the  world,  if  acci- 
dental'Obstacles  had  not  counteracted 
its  natural  tendency.  The  following 
was  the  prize  question  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  J8O9,  “  To  examine  what 
was,  during  the  three  first  ages  of 
th®'-Hegir,a,  the  influence  of  Maho¬ 
metanism  over  the  intellect,  the 
manners,  and  the  government  of  the 
nations,  among  whom  it  was  es¬ 
tablished.”  To  institute  compari¬ 
sons  unfavourable  to  the  Christian 
system,  appears  to  have  been  the 
purport  of  nearly  all  the  essays  to 
which  this  question  gave  birth.  'We 
know  not  whether  it  be  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Bonaparte  to  propagate  the 
Koran  hy  the  sword,  but  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that  he  is  somewhat  inclined 
to  follow  the  example  of  Mahomet— 


to  have  a  religion  of  his  own,  and 
to  declare  himself  not  only  the  mas- 
ter,  but  the  prophet  of  the  West. 
The  Christian  doctrine  is  opposed 
to  th.e  spirit  of  war  and  conquest, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  proscribed 
to  give  way  to  another,  more  con¬ 
genial  to  the  temper  and  views  of  a 
military  despotism  !” 

On  examining  the  general  nature 
of  the  theological  publications  of  the 
United  States,  we  find  them  for  the 
most  part  importations  from  the 
English  press,  or  reprints  of  English 
works  in  the  American  press  Thus 
among  the  former  we  perceive  Dr. 
Jeremy  Taylor’s  “  Life  and  Death 
of  the  ever-blessed  Jesus  Christ,’’ 
Fuller’s  “  History  of  the  Worthies,” 
See.  5  and  among  the  latter  l)r. 
Milner’s  “  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,”  and  Mr  ButlerA  “  Life 
of  Archbishop  Fen-el  on.’’  h 

The  original  publications  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  class  are  not  of  great 
value.  Politics  are  here  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  introduced  into  the.  Amei  i~ 
can  pulpit  and,  according  to  the 
quarter  in  which  the  preacher  re¬ 
sides,  they  are  peculiarly  -hostile  or 
peculiarly  favourable  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  would  be  almost  an  a.ct  of 
ingratitude  no-t  to  select  for  special 
notice  the  following,  entitled  A 
Sermon,  preached  in  Boston,  April 
5,  ]8iO,  the  day  of  the  public  fast. 
By  William  Ellery  Channing,  Pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Church  in  Federal  Street. 
The  author’s  text  is  “  The  Signs  of 
the  Times  j”  and  he  demonstrates 
himself  to  be  altogether  a  disciple 
of  the  well-known  author  of  the 
celebrated  “  Letter  on  the  geniu3 
and  dispositions  of  the  French 
government,  ’  to  which  indeed  ne 
expressly  alludes  in  hfc  discourse, 
adding  at  the  same  tune  that  its. 
“  representations  agree  with  the  ac- 
ounts  of  France  which  I  have  re- 
c  ceivea 
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eeived  from  other  publications,  and 
from  gentlemen  who  have  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  that  country.’* — Re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue,  (he  adds,)  as  well 
as  liberty  and  opulence,  wither 
under  the  power  of  France.  The 
French  revolution  was  founded  in 
infidelity,  impiety  and  atheism. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  her  chiefs,  her 
most  distinguished  men;  and  this 
spirit  she  breathes  wherever  she  has 
influence,  It  is  the  most  unhappy 
effect  of  French  domination  that  it 
degrades  the  human  character  to  the 
lowest  point.  No  manly  virtues 
grow  under  this  baleful,  malignant 
star.  France  begins  her  conquests 
by  corruption,  by  venality,  by 
bribes  ;  and  where  she  succeeds,  her 
deadly  policy  secures  her  from  com¬ 
motion  by  quenching  all  those  genc.r 
rous  sentiments  which  produce  re¬ 
volt  under  oppression.  The  conque¬ 
ror  thinks  his  work  not  half  finished 
until  the  mind  is  conquered — its 
energy  broken,  its  feeling  for.  the 
public  welfare  subdued.  Wherever 
French  power  extends,  a  cold  and 
suspicious  selfishness  is,  diffused 
through  society.  Traitors  are  re¬ 
warded  with  power.  An  invisible 
army  of  spies,  more  terrible  than 
the  legions  of  the  conqueror,  are 
scattered, abroad  to  repress  that  frank 
communication  which  relieves  and 
improves  the  heart.  The  press  is 
in  bondage.  Noihing  issues  from  it 
but  what  accords  with  the  views  of 
the  conqueror.  Offensive  truth  E  a 
crime  not  easily  expiated.  Under 
such  strong  temptations  to  flattery 
and  deceit  the  love  of  truth  cannot 
long  subsist.  I  fear  that  if  the  fall 
of  England,  should  place  the  world 
in  the  power  pf  France,  the  press 
would  become  the  greatest  scourge 
of  mankind.  No  sentiments  but 
what  arc  approved  by  an  unprin¬ 
cipled  despotism  would  reach  the 
generation}  and  these  s'euti- 
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ments  would  be  poured  into  their 
minds  by  means  of  the  press,  with  a 
facility  never  possessed  before  the 
discovery  of  printing. 

“  Let  me  here  observe,  (conti¬ 
nues  this  animated  and  enlightened 
preacher,)  that  the  contrast  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  France,  in  point  of  morals 
and  religion,  is  one  ground  of  hope 
to  the  devout  mind  in  these  dark  and 
troubled  times.  On  this  subject  I 
have  heard  but  one  Tninion  from 

A 

good  men  who  have  visited  the  two 
countries.  The  character  ot  England 
is  to  be  estimated  particularly  from 
what  may  be  called  the  middle  class 
of  society,  the  most  numerous  class 
in  all  nations,  and  more  numerous 
and  influential  in  England  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  Europe.  The  warm 
piety,  the  active  benevolence,  and 
the  independent  and  manly  thinking 
which  are  found  in  this  class  do  en¬ 
courage  me  in  the  belief  th3t  En¬ 
gland  will  not  be  forsaken  by  God 
in  her  solemn  struggle.  I' feel' my¬ 
self  bound  to  all  nations  by  the  ties 
of  a  common  nature,  a  common 
Father,  and  a  common  Saviour.  Rut 
I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  England  : 
for  I  believe  that  there  Christianity 
is  exerting  its  best  influences  cn  the 
human  character;  that  there  the 
perfections  of  human  nature,  ivi.s- 
ciom,  virtue,  and  piety,  are  fostered 
by  excellent  institutions,  and  afe 
producing  the  delightful  fruits  of 
domestic  happiness,  social  order,  and 
general  prosperity.  It  is  a  hope 
which  I  could  not  resign  without 
anguish,  that  the  cc  prayers  and 
alms”  of  England  “  will  come  up 
for  a  memorial  before  God,”  and 
will  obtain  for  her  his  sure  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  common  enemy  of 
the  civilized* world.” 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon 
this  subject  on  two  accounts.  Fir^t, 
we  wished  to  shew,  and  we  shew  it 
with  gratitude  to  the  protecting 
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power  of  Providence,  that  there  is 
yet,  another  press,  and  another  people 
besides  those  of  England,  which  re¬ 
main  untouched  by  the  tyranny  of 
Corsican  despotism — and  dare  to 
publish  his  enormous  list  of  crimes 
in  his  own  face,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  world ;  and  secondly,  we  are 
anxious  that  our  countrymen  should 
more  generally  understand,  than 
they  seem  to  do,  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  violence  of  the  American 
war  party  and  all  the  influence 
which  French  intrigue  has  produced 
amongst  them,  the  United  States 
have  still  to  boast  of  a  numerous 
and  enlightened  multitude,  who 
have  resisted  the  Circean  cup,  and 
are  duly  alive  to  the  merit  of  those 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  which  the 
parent  hie  has  for  so  many  years 
been  sustaining  to  preserve  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  moral  and  political 
world,  and  to  save  it  from  ship¬ 
wreck  and  ruin. 

The  German  press  lias  not  af¬ 
forded  us  much  upon  biblical  and 
theological  subjects  that  is  entitled 
to  our  commendation.  We  have 
already  observed  that  the  divines 
and  professors  of  this  part  of  Europe, 
have  too  generally  concurred  in 
lowering  both  the  authority  and 
genuineness  of  the  sacred  senptur  s, 
especially  those  of  the  Old  testa¬ 
ment: — such  especially  are  M.  M. 
Eichhorn,  Rosenmuller  and  Paulas, 
Hence,  too,  the  Hebraische  My- 
thologie  des  Alton  and  Neuen  I  es- 
taniems,”  “  The  Hebrew  Mythology 
of  the  *  )ld  and  New  Testaments”  of 
Professor  A  It  dor  f  of  Bauer  ;  as  also 
the  “'Excursen  zum  Bnehe  Jonas,” 
“  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Jonas, 
by  M.  Goldhorn  of  Leipsic,  who 
regards  the  whole  as  tradition. 

We  shall  clo-e  this  chapter  with 
a  brief  notice  of  a  very  curious  an¬ 
tiquarian  letter  from  a  Damth 
bishop  to  a  Swedish  archbishop. 


<s  Frederici  Miinteri  S.  Theolog. 
D.  et  Prof.  P.  Ol  Siailandia,  &:c.” 
“  Letter  of  Frederick  Milliter,  bishop 
of  Zealand,  &c.  to  the  most  reve¬ 
rend  the  archbishop  J.  A.  Lindblom, 
See.  on  two  ancient  ecclesiastical 
monuments.”  One  of  these,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  Sardus  Capillus,  is  de¬ 
termined  to  be  a  leaden  bulla,  with 
the  name  inscribed  upon  it  of  Vic¬ 
tor  bishop  of  Carthage;  and  hence, 
appears  to  be  of  the  date  A.  D. 
(340’ ;  which  leads  the  writer  into  a 
very  erudite  and  curious  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  this  most  an¬ 
cient  church.  The  other  antique 
is  an  onyx,  intended  as  it  is  supposed 
for  a  ring,  hav  ing  engraven  upon  it 
an  anchor  between  two  fishes,  with 
the  letters  IMCOT  serving  as  an  in¬ 
scription  around  the  figures.  Bishop 
Munter  considers  this  gem,  which 
was  brought  from  the  east  to 
Rome,  'as  having  belonged  to  some 
Christian  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century ;  and  throws  forth  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  in  deciphering  the  sym¬ 
bols.  He  first  remarks  concerning 
the  anchor ,  that  where  it  occurs  on 
Christian  gems  it  has  no  original 
reference  to  hope,  but  is  used  to 
denote  the  tranquillity  and  joy  of 
Christian  believers,  arising  from  the 
grace  of  Christ,  and  the  benefits  of 
the  gospel :  though  he  admits  that 
in  succeeding  periods  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  emblem  of  hope.  The 
anchor  is  often  seen  on  the  gems 
and  monuments  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  with  the  mystical  word 
IX0TL  inscribed  on  ir,  and  the 
right  reverend  author,  in  order  to 
explain  the  antique  before  him, 
quotes  from  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church  several  passages  in  proof 
of  the  superstitious  reverence  in 
which  they  held  this  word,  which  is 
Greek  for  fish,  as  well  as  tfiefignre 
oj  a  fish,  by  which  they  often  desig¬ 
nated 
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listed  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Piscis  nominis ,  we  are  told,  secundum 
apellationem  Grcecam  in  uno  nomine, 
per  singu/as  literas  herbam  sancto¬ 
rum  nom  in  urn  pontine  t.  “  The 
word Jiskf  in  Greek,  contains  in  its 
different  letters  a  group  of  holy 
names.”  Considering  each  letter 
as  standing  for  a  distinct  word 
IX©T^  \v as  made  to  signify  leroy; 
Xpn T?6$  .(Sew  T iQsXWg:  in  English, 
Jpsus,  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour. 


Concerning  the  gem  in  question 
he  does  not  offer  any  very  de- 
cided  opinion  :  but  inclines  to  that 
of  Zupius,  who  supposes  that  stones 
of  this  kind,  set  in  rings,  were  used 
in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the 
ancient  Christians  while  the  nature 
of  the  engraving  and  the  shape  of 
the  letters  seem  to  refer  it  to  the 
third  or  fourth  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL, 

Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  chief  Productions  of  France,  Germany , 

Italy ,  America. 


OT  WITH  STAN  DING  the 
interdict  to  all  correspondence 
between  England  and  France,  we 
have  received  various  numbers  of 
the  “  Journal  General  de  Medicine 
de  Chirurgie,  de  Pharmacie,”  &c, 
some  of  which  contain  articles  of 
no  small  moment.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  foreign  drugs  has  called 
forth  the  ingenuity  of  various  prac¬ 
titioners  to  proyide  indigenous  sub¬ 
stitutes}  among  others,  M.  Loise- 
leur  Deslonchamps  has  published 
an  able  paper,  Sur  la  possibility 
de  remplacer  [’ipecacuanha  par  les 
racines  de  plusieurs  euphorbes  in¬ 
digenes.” — c<  On  the  possibility  Of 
replacing  ipecacuanha  by  the  roots 
of  several  varieties  of  native  euphor- 
bium and  the  researches  of  the 
writer  seem  to  have  been  crowned 
with  tolerable  success.  We  also 
meet  with  a  well  related  case,  given 
anonymously,  of  hemoptysis,  arising 
from  a  suppression  of  the  hsemor- 
rhoidal  flux,  removed  by  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  evacuation.  There 
is  a  singular  article  contributed  by 
M.  Carron,  entitled,  “  Observations 
sur  les  diets  dangereux  de  l’onguent 
citrin,  administre  it  grandes  doses, 
et  sans  precaution  dans  le  traite- 
ment  de  la  gale.” — “  Observations 
on  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  ci¬ 
trine  ointment,  used  in  large  doses, 
and  without  precaution,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  itch.”  M.  Carron  con¬ 
ceives,  that  the  ointment  here  re¬ 


ferred  to,  which  is  a  mercurial  pre¬ 
paration,  if  largely  and  incautiously 
employed,  as  in  cases  of  inveterate 
itch,  will  drive  the  disease  from  the 
surface  into  the  interior,  and  pro¬ 
duce  what  he  denominates  a  reper¬ 
cussion  of  the  morbid  matter — re¬ 
percussion  du  vires  psorique ;  evi¬ 
dencing  itself  by  a  long  series  of 
chronic  maladies ;  while,  if  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner  in  recent 
cases,  it  will  produce  appearances 
which  have  a  near  resemblance  to 
those  of  syphilis,  and  are  rather,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  the  mercury,  than  to  any 
metastasis  of  psora. 

Dr.  Valli,  during  his  residence  in 
Turkey,  has  ascertained  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  inoculating  for  the  plague,, 
and  producing  a  disease  of  great 
mildness.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
he  combines  the  pestilential  virus 
with  variolous  virus,  the  gastric  juice 
of  frogs,  or  oil,  and  then  anoints 
any  part  of  the  body  with  it,  so  that 
the  morbid  matter  is  introduced  into 
the  system  by  absorption.  We  know 
that  various  diseases  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  natures  have  been  equally  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  name  of  plague  ; 
and  we  do  not  exactly  understand 
what  species,  or,  we  may  say,  kind, 
is  here  adverted  to;  nor  are  we  told 
the  proportion  which  the  virus  em¬ 
ployed  was  allowed  to  bear  to  the 
other  ingredients ;  nor,  so  loosely  is 
the  paper  written,  have  we  any  de¬ 
claration 
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claration  made  as  to  the  beneficial 
effect  of  such  a  practice;  for  we  are 
no  where  told  that  it  will  act  as  a 
preventive  against  the  attack  of  na¬ 
tural  plague. 

“  Traite  de  I’Angine  de  Poitrine,’’ 
&:c.  Treatise  on  the  Angina  Pec¬ 
toris.  By  E.  H.  B^sportes,  JV1.  D.” 
The  writer  has  very  fully  entered 
into  the  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
with  a  view  , of  distinguishing  it  from 
asthma,  and  various  affect  ions  of  the 
heart,  with  which  it  is  frequently 
confounded  :  but  as  to  its  dnuse,  or 
mode  of  cure,  he  has  added  little  to 
the  modest  observations  of  Heber- 
den. 

Recherches  de  Physiologie  et 
de  Chimie  Pathqlogiques,”  See.  f‘  Pa¬ 
thological  Inquiries  in  Physiology 
and  Chemistry.  By  P.  H.  Nysten, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,” 
&c.  This  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to 
the  very  excellent  work  of  M,  Bi¬ 
chat,  Sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort.”  “  On 
Life  and  Death.”  It  is  divided  into 
five  sections.  The  first  treats  of  the 
effects  produced  on  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy  by  the  presence- of  gasses  in 
the  sanguineous  system.  The  second 
examines  into  the  chemical  pheno¬ 
mena  of  respiration  in  diseases.  The 
third  notices  the- changes  that  occur 
in  the  secretion  of  urine.  The  fourth 
has  for  its  object  an  examination  of 
vital  properties,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  genera]  life.  In  the  fifth  the 
author  discusses  the  cause  of  the 
stiffness  by  which  the  limbs  are  con¬ 
tracted  for  some  time  after  death. 
The  whole  discovers  much  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  an  active  spirit  of  re¬ 
search. 

The  Riblioteca  Italians”  still 
continues  to  be  published  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  J.  S  E.  Julia.  We 
do  not  perceive  any  article,  however, 
that  needs  to  detain  11s  with  parti¬ 
cular  notice  in  the  last  three  num¬ 
bers.  One  of  the  most  singular  cases 


is  that  of  an  extra-uterine  fetus, 
conceived  in  the  left  horn  of  Falo- 
pius,  the  bones  of  which,  after  hav¬ 
ing  remained  there  for  two  years, 
were  successively  discharged  through 
the  rectum.  This  memoir  was  com¬ 
municated  by  M.  ,M.  Valero  and 
Roagna.  Much  pain  had  for  a  long 
time  been  previously  felt  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  sacrum,  accompanied 
with  diarrhoea  and  tenesmus:  there 
was  much  local  inflammation,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  suppuration  extending  to 
the  adjoining  parts,  and  at  length 
an  opening  was  formed  into  the  rec¬ 
tum  :  the  discharge  of  bones  was 
always  accompanied  with  purulent 
and  bloody  sanies.  The  case  ter¬ 
minated  favourably. 

M.  Leonardo  Vqrdoni,  M.  D.  at 
Trieste,  who  lately  published  a  good 
classification  of  the  materia  medica, 
has  circulated  a  prospectus  of  a  work 
he  is  about  to  bring  forward  by  sub¬ 
scription,  entitled,  “  De  Sedibus  et 
Causis  Morbornm  per  analysing  in- 
dagatis,”  From  the  nature  of  the 
piospect:.'  ,,  and  the  well-known  ta¬ 
lents  of  Dr.  Vordoni,  it  promises  to 
be  a  work  of  limit. 

Clinique  Chirurgicale,  ou  Ale- 
moires  et  Observations  de,  Chirurgie 
Clinique,”  &c.  “  Clinica  Chirur- 

gica  ;  or  Memoirs  and  Observations 
on  Clinical  Surgery,  aqd  other  sub¬ 
jects  relating  to  thp  Healing  Art. 
By  Ph.  J.  Pelletan,  Consulting  Sur¬ 
geon  of  their  Imperial  and  Royal 
Majesties,  Member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  of  the  French  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  chief  Surgeon  of  the  Hjatel 
Diem”  3  vols.  Svo.  This  is  the  fiyst 
literary  production  of  a  veteran  in 
his  profession  :  “  Forty  years, of  re¬ 
flection,”  observes  M.  Pellqfan,  “  hqye 
matured,  or  given  perspicui^  to  my 
opinions.”  He  has  thus  quadrupled 
the  advice  of  Horace;  and  so  far  as 
these  volumes  are  specimens,  he  has 
not  restrained  himself  in  vain.  The 

articles 
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articles  are  given  in  the  form  of  de¬ 
tached  memoirs,  rather  than  of  con¬ 
nected  essays;  and  they  evidently 
discover  close  attention  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  upon  which  they 
treat,  together  with  original  and  va¬ 
luable  ideas. 

In  glancing  at  the  medical  and 
chemical  productions  of  Germany, 
we  have  observed  among  the  most 
valuable  of  those  that  have  occurred 
to  us*  “  Observations  on  the  causes 
of  insalubrity  and  contagion  that  ex¬ 
isted  during  the  winter-season  from 
1805  to  1800  in  the  ambulatory  hos¬ 
pitals  of  Vienna,  and  the  stationary 
hospital  of  the  Josephine  Academy  ; 
by  M.  Roussille  Chamseru  :  —  u  Es¬ 
say  on  Medical  Literature,  addressed 
to  the  medical  students  at  St-rasburg ; 
by  M.  Villars  and  several  of  the 
articles  communicated  in  Hufe- 
land's  Journal,'’  especially  M.  Beck¬ 
er’s  “  Pathological  Observations 
and  an  article  on  the  employment 
of  arsenic  as  a  febrifuge. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Brussels 
has  proposed  for  the  ensuing  year 
(1812)  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
200  francs  to  the  author  of  the  best 
dissertation  on  the  following  subjects. 
“  1 .  What  is  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  disease  known  by  the  name 
of  yellow  fever?  2.  What  are  the 
symptoms  that  essentially  charac¬ 
terise  this  fever?  3.  Are  the  yel¬ 
lowness  and  black  vomit  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  essential  or  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  or  merely 
as  accidental  symptoms?  4.  Is  the 
fever  contagious  ?  5.  What  are  the 

means  of  protection  against  it  ?  6. 
What  are  the  most  effectual  means 
of  cure?”  The  question  is  open  to 
the  world  at  large ;  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  must  be  Latin  or  French. 

We  are  sorry  to  perceive,  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent  there 
is  almost  as  much  antipathy  to  the 
use  of  vaccination,  as  has  been  ma¬ 


nifested  by  many  persons  in  our  own 
country.  At  Strasburg  the  resist- 
a  nee  was  so  intractable,  that  the 
prefect  thought  it  his  duty  to  pub¬ 
lish,  in  the  month  of  May,  an  edict, 
declaring,  that  every  house  in  which 
the  small-pox  should  appear,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  refusing  to  admit  of  vac¬ 
cination,  should  be  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  so  long  as  the  disease 
continued  :  he  also  ordered  a  list  to 
be  regularly  made  out  of  the  refrac¬ 
tory,  for  the  use  of  the  minister  of 
police. 

(*  Trait-6  de  l’Education  des  Mon¬ 
tons,”  &c.  “  Treatise  on  Breeding 

Sheep;  to  which  are  subjoined,  eight 
large  tables,  shewing  the  means,  un¬ 
der  common  management,- of  aug¬ 
menting  and  ameliorating  a  flock 
into  which  rams  of  the  pure  race 
have  been  introduced,  &c.  By  M, 
Chanibon  d'e  M.”  2vols.  8vo.  Paris. 

Instruction  sur  les  Betes  a  Laine, 
et  partieulierement  sur  le  race  de 
Merinos,”  &c.  <(  Essays  on  Animals 
that  produce  wool,  and  particularly 
on  the  race  of  Merinos;  containing 
the  mode  of  raising  good  flocks,  and 
of  increasing  and  managing  them  in 
health  and  disease.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  drawn  up  bv  M.  Tessier,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute.”  8vo.  Paris. 

It  appears,  from  the  above,  and 
other  publications  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture,  that  the  important  subject  to 
which  they  refer  is  at  present  b©^ 
coming  fashionable  and  popular  in 
France.  The  author  of  the  first 
takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
genus  ovis  throughout  its  chief  va¬ 
rieties;  and  gives  somewhat  of  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  sheep  in  early  as  well  as 
in  modern  times;  and  terminates 
his  observations  with  various  prac¬ 
tical  remarks,  many  of  them  valu¬ 
able  and  important;  on  the  advan¬ 
tages 
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tages  of  crossing,  and  the  best  va¬ 
rieties,  and  modes  to  be  pursued  for 
this  purpose.  The  writer  of'  the 
second  confines  his  observations  to 
the  Merino  variety  alone,  or  nearly 
so,  and  only  adds  a  few  hints  of 
consequence,  and  well  worth  attend¬ 
ing  to,  upon  the  diseases  of  sheep, 
rules  for  choosing  or  forming' good 
shepherds,  and  training  sheep-dogs, 
to  the  previous  treatises  of  M.  Gil¬ 
bert,  M.  Hazard,  and  M.  Daubenton, 
all  of  which,  as  directed  to  the  same 
point,  and  issuing  from  the  same 
quarter,  have  been  successively  pa¬ 
tronized  by  the  French  government. 

Philosophic  Zoologique,”  &c. 
ff  Zoological  Philosophy;  or  an  Ex¬ 
position  of  those  considerations  which 
relate  to  the  Natural  History  of  Ani¬ 
mals;  to  the  diversity  of  their  or¬ 
ganization,  and  of  the  faculties  de-' 
rived  from  it ;  to  the  physical  causes 
which  maintain  life  within  them, 
and  give  to  the  movements  which 
they  perfprm ;  ;  to  those,  in  short, 
whieh  produce  either  the  feeling  or 
the  intellect  with  which  they  may 
be  endued.  By  J.  B.  P.  A.  Lamarck, 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,”  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris.  This  work  contains  much 
ingenuity  anfd  natural  research  ;  but 
it  is  in  many  respects  loose  and  in¬ 
conclusive.  We  admire  M.  La¬ 
marck’s  assemblage  of  facts,  rather 
than  his  chain  of  reasoning  concern¬ 
ing  th3m ;  and  think  him  a  better 
adept  in  pulling  down  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  others,  than  in  building 
up  one  for  himself.  In  our  present 
limited  knowledge,  however,  of 
zoological  philosophy  it  has  a  strong 
claim  to  be  read  by  every  lover  and 
indagator  of  nature;  and,  as  such, 
we  strongly  recommend  it,  and 
should  like  to  see  a  version  of  it 
into  our  own  language. 

4(  Memoires  stir  les  Elephants  vi- 
vans  et  fbssiles.”  “  Memoirs  on 
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living  and  fossile  Elephants.  By  C 
Cuvier,”  &c.  This  and  various  other 
articles  of  a  similar  kind,  and  espe¬ 
cially  a  paper  on  the  great  Masto- 
donton,  or  Mammoth  of  the  Ohio 
and  several  other  places,  and  a  ge¬ 
neral  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
fossile  bony  parts  of  the  Pachy- 
dermata,  are  communicated  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  f<:  Annales  du 
Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle;”  and. 
collectively  they  enlarge  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  bounds  of 
natural  history,  and  furnish  us  with 
a  prodigious  fund  for  meditation. 
It  is  truly  wonderful  to  observe, 
from  this  extraordinary  work,  the. 
great  number  of  genera,  species,' and 
varieties  of  animals  of  almost  every 
class  and  order,  which  have  formerly. . 
existed,  and  no  longer  appear  ex¬ 
tant. 

“  Systeme  Sexuel  des  Vegetaux,” 
&rc.  ie  Sexual  System  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Ike.  by  Ch.  Linneus,  translated 
for  the  first  time  into  French,  by 
N.  Jolyclerc,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres,  Mathematics,  Che¬ 
mistry,  and  Natural  History.”  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  appearance  of  this  work 
sufficiently  proves  the  genuine  merit . 
of  the  system  it  undertakes  to. ver- 
naculise:  for  till  of  late  no  system 
of  plants,  but  that  of  Tournefort’st, 
was  allowed  any  sort  of  credit  in  any 
part  of  France;  and  it  was  regarded; 
as  a  sort  of  presumption  \o  place 
the  system  of  the  Swede  on  3  level., 
with  that  of  the  Frenchman.  Thp; . 
present  edition  has  a  considerable 
advantage  over  various  others  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  in  being  enriched' 
with  the  new  matter  collected  from 
different  botanists  by  Murray,  Pei:-; 
soon,  and  Wildenow;  a  useful  m-  , 
trail uCtory dissertation,  various  nof^s, 
and  a  concordance  with  the  method, 
of  Tournefort,  and  the  natural  fami-  - 
lies  of  Jussieu.  : 

iC  Plantes  Equinox! ales',”  &ctrrin~ 

**  Equinbxiai 
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“  Equinoxial  Plants,  found  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  provinces 
of  the  Caraccas,  Cremona,  and  New 
Barcelona,  in  the  Andes  of  New 
Grenada,  Quito,  and  Peru,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Oro- 
coko,  and  the  River  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons.  By  Alexander  Humboldt  and 
Aime  Bonpland.”  2  vols.  large  folio. 
The  fame  of  these  most  excellent 
travellers  and  philosophers  stands  de¬ 
servedly  high  over  all  Europe  and 
America.  Of  the  present  work  there 
have  appeared  only  fifteen  numbers : 
the  second  volume,  however,  may 
be  expected  to  be  completed  in  a 
few  months.  The  two  conjointly 
will  constitute  the  sixth  part  of  the 
travels  of  this  illustrious  pair — 'tra¬ 
vels  performed  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  for  the  purposes  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  accompanied  for 
years  with  inconceivable  privations 
and  dangers.  The  plants  alone  col¬ 
lected,  prepared,  and  dried,  most  of 
them  non  descripts,  amount  to  nearly 
sixty  thousand  specimens.  Those 
already  published  amount  to  hve 
hundred,  all  interesting,  either  for 
their  use  in  domestic  economy,  by 
their  natural  qualities,  or  by  their 
affinity  to  families,  which  they  elu¬ 
cidate  or  complete.  It  would  be 
impossible,  however,  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  public  a  knowledge  of 
the  whole  of  these  botanical  labours 
upon  the  present  magnificent  scale; 
and  hence,  upon  the  completion  of 
these  volumes,  the  remainder  will 
appear  in  a  separate  work  in  octavo, 
without  figures,  to  be  entitled  JS'ova 
Genera  et  Species  P I  an  tar  it  m 

iC  Dissertations  sur  plusienrs  E^pe- 
ces  de  Fusi,”  &rc.  “  Dissertations 
upon  several  new  species  of  Fuel, 
with  their  descriptions  in  Latin  and  in 
French.  By  M.  Lamouroux.”  Paris. 
1  vol.  4to.  This  is  accompanied 
with  thirty- six  neatly  engraven 
plates,  and  constitutes  the  first  fas* 
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ciculus  of  another  splendid  botanical 
wprk,  which  the  author  is  desirous 
of  prosecuting,  if  he  should  meet 
with  public  favour.  The  author  has 
spent  several  years  in  collecting,  his 
materials,  lias  made  voyages  to  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  European  shores, 
and  besides  his  own  collection  of 
specimens,  has  been  favoured  with 
thousands  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

Whilst  upon  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  we  shall  once  more  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  notice  the  te  Hortus  El- 
ginensis,  or  catalogue  of  Plants,  in¬ 
digenous  and  exotic,  cultivated  in 
the  Elgin  Botanic  Garden  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  By  David 
Hossaek,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.”  This  we 
believe  is  the  only  public  botanical 
institution,  which  the  United  States 
possess.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Hos¬ 
saek  in  1801,  and  upon  a  scale  and 
splendour  which  do  high  credit  to 
his  patriotic  spirit.  He  intended  if, 
indeed,  as  an  academy  for  public 
lectures,  but  at  length  found  the  ex¬ 
pense  too  considerable  for  the  for¬ 
tune  of  an  individual;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  he  made  an  offer 
of  it  to  the  American  government ; 
and,  after  much  vexatious  delay, 
it  was  at  last  bought  as  the  pro¬ 
perly  of  the  state  of  New  York,  upon 
the  low  valuation  of  little  more  than 
74,000  dollars,  although  it  had  cost 
its  founder  upwards  of  100,000. — 
The  volume  before  us  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  valuable  plants 
the  establishment  contains,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  conserva¬ 
tories  and  other  buildings  belonging 
to  it.  We  are  sorry  also  to  see  it 
accompanied  by  a  small  volume,  en¬ 
titled,  A  Statement  of  Facts,”  in 
which  the  Doctor,  apparently  with 
much  justice,  complains  of  the  un¬ 
generous  treatment  he  has  received 
from  the  American  government  in 
the  sale  of  his  property. 

“  Recherches 
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“  Recherches  Physico-chemiques,” 
Ike.  <e  Ph y  s ico-chcm  ical  Researches 
respecting  the  Galvanic  Pile;  on  the 
chemical  preparation  and  properties 
of  Potasium  and  Sodium  ;  on  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  Boracic  Acid ;  on 
the  Fluoric,  Muriatic,  and  Oxy-mu- 
riatic  acids;  on  the  chemical  action 
of  light ;  on.  vegetable  and  animal 
Analysis,  &c.  By  M.  M.  Gay-Lusac 
s  and  Thenard,  Members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,”  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  This 
is  a  truly  valuable  work  :  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  authors  have  followed  up 
the  experiments  and  opinions  of  Mr. 
Davy  almost  cquis  pass'll; us.  Con¬ 
trary  to  their  first  opinion,  raaturer 
examination  has  induced  them  to 
concur  with  him  in  believing  pot¬ 
ash  and  soda  to  be  metallic  oxyds 
of  potasium  and  sodium;  but  they 
do  not  accede  to  Mr.  Davy’s  hypo¬ 
thesis  in  regard  to  ammonia,  which 
they  still  find  reason  to  think  is  a 
compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  We  have  never  seen  a  more 

O  ^ 

polite  liberality  manifested,  than  in 
the  present  work. 

“  Systeme  Unirersel.”  **  An  Uni- 
versel.  By  H.  Azai's.”  2  vols.  Svo. 
Paris.  In  this  new  system  the  mo¬ 
dern  laws  and  power  ot  gravitation 
are  completely  banished;  and  the 
author,  although  without  appearing 
to  know  it,  has  in  every  essential 
point  returned  to  the  atomic  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  Epicurean  school.  All 
visible  and  compound  bodies  are 
composed  of  monads  or  Ultimate 
particles;  these  are  perpetually  and 
alternately  decomposing  and  com¬ 
bining— the  grand  moving  power  is 
impulsion;  the  ultimate  corpuscles 
are  for  ever  Hying  in  all  directions 
through  the  whole  range  of  space, — 
and  space  itself  is  infinite. 


ff  Programme  d’un  Cours  dc 
Physique,”  &c.  Prospectus  of  a 
Course  of  Physics ;  or  an  Abstract 
of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  Nature,  and  on  certain 
applications  of  mathematical  to  phy¬ 
sical  Science.  By  H.  Hachette,  In- 
stitutor  of  the  Imperial  Polytechnic 
School,  and  Professor  of  Mathema¬ 
tics.”  Svo.  Paris.  M.  Hachette,  so 
far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging  by 
this  program,  has  very  successfully 
brought  down  the  course  of  science 
in  his  lectures  to  the  results  of  the 
present  day;  and  in  various  instances 
has  very  neatly  and  perspicuously 
explained  phenomena  of  admitted 
difficulty:  we  particularly  allude  to 
M.  Hauy's  theory  of  crystallization. 

“  Traite  d’Acoustique.”  A  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Acoustics.  By  E.  F.  F.  Chead- 
ni,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,"’  &c.  8vo. 
Paris.  We  cannot  enter  into  M. 
Cheadni’s  experiments,  which  have 
uniformly  a  relation  to.  the  law  of 
vibration,  and  tend  in  a  most  inge¬ 
nious  manner  to  explain  this  lawn 
He  has  been  induced  to  pursue  the 
subject,  on  the  express  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  National  Institute,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  literary  remu¬ 
neration  it  has  produced  him 

De  la  Defence  des  Places  fortes.” 
“  On  the  Defence  of  fortified  Places. 
Drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  for  the  use  of  young  'en¬ 
gineers.  By  M.  Carnot,  formerly 
officer  of  engineers,”  &c.  Svo.  Paris. 
This  dissertation  is  worthy  of  the 
eminent  mathematician  from  whom 
it  has  proceeded,  and  will,  we  hope, 
be  speedily  translated  into  our  own. 
tongue,  as  one  of  the  best  books 
upon  the  impoitant  subject  it  dis¬ 
cusses. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MORAL  and  POLITICAL. 

'V:  ••**"  *‘  «  t v  ^  J ;  .  •  „  ,  i 

Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  chief  Productions  of  France ,  Italy,  Germany f 

Russia ,  and  America. 


j 


“  T  TiSTOfRE  de  l’Establisse- 
ll  ment,  de  Progres,  c-t  de  la 
Decadence  de  la  Monarchic  des 
Goths  in  Ualie,  &€.”  “  History  of 

the  Establish  meat,  Progress,  and 
Decline  of  the  Monarchy  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy  :  a  work  which  ob- 
tained  the  prize  in  the  competition 
proposed  by  the  Class  of  History 
and  ancient  Literature  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  the  year  1810.  By  J.  Man- 
det.  Professor  in  the  Lyceum  Na¬ 
poleon.”  Paris,  8vo.  1811.  This 
work  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the 
first  the  author  gives  a  clear,  but 
succinct  history,  of  the  Goths,  from 
their  establishment  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euxine,  till  the  period  when 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  rendered 
himself  master  of  Italy,  and  esta¬ 
blished  his  court  at  Ravenna,  after 
the  assassination  of  Odoacer.  In 
the  second  he  describes  the  reign 
and  extensive  power  of  Theodoric 
at  full  length  j  and  briefly  follows 
his  successors  to  the  year  552,  at 
w  hich  period  tire  dominion  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy  is  well  known  to  have 
terminated.  In  the  following  cha¬ 
racter  of  Theodoric,  he  appears  to, 
have  .given  a  picture  of  his  own 
master  in  disguise,  and  with  great 
archness.  “  Born  amidst  barbarians, 
Theodoric  had  nothing  barbarous 
but  bis  name  and  origin.  His  ge¬ 
nius  had  advanced  several  centuries 
before  the.  intellectual  standard  of 
his  countrymen.  His  early  educa¬ 


tion  had  given  him  that  force  of 
character  which  makes  conquerors. 
His  residence  at  Byzantium  had 
contributed  to  expand  the  germ  of 
those  talents  which  constitute  the 
consummate  politician.  At  once 
haughty  and  cunning,  ambitious  and 
supple,  occupied  only  with  himself, 
and  always  affecting  an  unlimited 
regard  for  the  people,  his  great  art 
consisted  in  penetrating  into  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  men  in  order  to  deceive 
them-;  and  in  accommodating  him- 
self  to  their  prejudices  and  weak¬ 
nesses  in  order  to  bend  them  to  his 
views.  Pie  caressed  the  foe  whom 
he  feared,  and  crushed  him  whom 
he  could  oppress  with  impunity. 
Pie  could  either  dazzle  by  his  pomp, 
or  charm  by  his  modesty  j  make 
himself  feared  by  his  rigour  or  be¬ 
loved  by  his  clemency.  He  conci¬ 
liated  the  regard  of  all,  whilst  he 
elevated  those  who  could  contri¬ 
bute  to  his  power.  His  thoughts 
and  his  actions  had  no  other  object 
than  his  own  greatness;  and,  I  will 
add,  that  he  sacrificed  the  people  to 
his  interest. 

“  Piistoire  generalc  d’Espagne  de¬ 
pths  les  tempesies  plus  recules„&c.” 
“  General  History  of  Spain  from  the 
remotest  times  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  By  G.  B.  Dtp- 
ping.”  2  veils.  8vo.  Paris,  1811.  The 
two  volumes  before  us  comprise 
onlv  half  the  task  which  the  learned 
author  has  proposed  to  himself,  the 

whole 
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whole  of  which  is  to  extend  to  four 
volumes,  the  remaining  two  of 
which  we  expect  to  receive  speedily. 
M.  Depping  distributes  his  work 
into  four  epochs.  1.  The  entrance 
of  the  Romans  into  Spain.  2.  The 
invasion  of  the  Goths.  8.  The  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Moors.  4.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Christian  kingdoms 
and  nations  under  one  monarch. 
The  whole  being  preceded  by  a  very 
erudite  and  cautious  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  Celts  and  Iberians,  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  peninsula;  and 
who,  from  subsequent  incorporation, 
gave  rise  to  the  Celtiberian  race. 
Most  nations  are  in  want  of  a  gOod 
general  history  of  Spain :  we  have 
already  hinted  at  this  deficiency  in 
noticing  Mr.  Bigland’s  late  attempt 
to  supply  it  in  our  own  tongue; 
and  till  something  worthy  of  the 
subject  has  appeared  amongst  us  in 
an  original  form,  we  should  like  to 
see  the  present  work  vernacuhzed 
by  a  good  translation. 

“  Histone  des  Revolutions  de 
Perse,  &c.”  “  History  of  the  Re¬ 

volutions  in  Persia  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  preceded  by  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  ail  the  remarkable  events 
in  the  empire,  from  the  epoch  of 
its  first  foundation  by  Cyrus.  By 
C.  Picault.”  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  This 
work  is  compiled  in  an  amusing  and 
instructive  manner  :  the  period 
which  it  comprises  is  fuller  of  plots, 
counterplots,  and  revolutions,  than 
a  modern  drama;  and  as  there  are 
various  tyrants,  of  various  qualities, 
almost  perpetually  rising  up  before 
the  historian,  whose  characters  he 
has  to  pourtray,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that,  like  the  author  of  the 
preceding  work  but  one,  he  should 
occasionally  have  hit  upon  several 
striking  likenesses  of  the  present 
French  ruler. 

w  Retires  ecrites  en  Allemagne, 


&c.”  a  Letters  written  in  Germany, 
Prussia,  and  Poland,  in  the  year 
1805,  8vo.  &e.  By  J.  P.  Grauffe- 
naner,  M.  D.  &c.”  8vo.  Paris.  The 
writer  was  attached  in  his  profes¬ 
sional  capacity  to  the  grand  army  of 
France,  which,  in  1806  and  1807., 
annihilated  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
and  forced  the  intimidated  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias  to  sign  the  ignoble 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  In  the  course  of 
this  service  Dr.  Grauffenaner  passed 
Wurtemburg,  Wurtzburg,  Hesse, 
Hanover,  Hamburg,  Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania,  Prussia,  and  Lithuania, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Niemen :  on  his 
return  he  traversed  a  part  of  Poland, 
and  finished  his  expedition  at  Ber¬ 
lin.  The  present  volume  of  Letters 
is  the  fruit  of  these  travels.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  short  and  super¬ 
ficial,  though  the  style  is  amusing, 
and  the  writer  certainly  discovers 

j 

an  observant  eye.  Some  idea  of  the 
woeful  state  of  Berlin  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  when  our  tra¬ 
veller  was  there,  (and  certainly  its 
fortunes  have  not  improved  since 
that  period),  the  public  institution 
for  the  deal-dumb  contained  only 
twenty  residents;  and  that  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  only  two— both 
establishments  supported  au  frais  du 
rot ,  “  at  the  king’s  expense.” 

“  Paris  dans  le  dixneuvicme  Sie- 
cle,  &c.”  “  Paris  in  the  nineteenth 

century;  or,  Remarks  of  an  Ob¬ 
server  on  i i s  new  Institutions,  Em¬ 
bellishments,  Public  Spirit,  Society, 
&c.  By  Peter  Jouhaud,  Advocate.” 
l8vo.  Paris.  M.  Jouhaud  is  the  Mer¬ 
rier  of  the  day;  he  is  indeed  some¬ 
what  less  polished  and  eloquent,  but 
he  roves  over  Paris  as  widely,  and 
possesses  as  penetrative  an  insight 
into  its  customs,  amusements,  pur¬ 
suits,  fashions,  and  whims  of  every 
kind;  all  of  which  are  described  in 
ffty-fwe  distinct  chapters,  and  many 
of  them  with  great  spirit,  though 
'  always 
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always  with  great  loyalty  and  court¬ 
liness.  Among  other  curious  facts, 
we  find  that  the  “  Mart  de  Piete  is 
become  a  vast  pawn-broker’s  reser¬ 


Kirchberg,  Baron  Beaulieu,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  M.  Nauendorf, 
Baron  Bender,  Latour,  Warten- 


voir  under  the  control  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  for  its  profit ;  that 
t(  the  revolution  is  said  to  have  given 
a  mortal  blow  t<3  religion/' — “  that 
the  church  is  quitted  during  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  host” — and  that  the 
gambling  of  the  Paris  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  is  now  held  by  an  ordon- 
nance  of  government  in  a  vacant 
church.  See  ch.  xviii.  xxv,  and  liv. 

i(  Histoire  des  Femmes  Franchises 
les  plus  celebres,  kc.”  ' ((  History 
of  the  most  celebrated  French  Wo¬ 
men,  and  of  their  Influence  on 
French  Literature,  as  the  Patrons  of 
Letters  and  as  authors.  By  Madame 
de  Genlis.”  2  vols.  12mo.  This  his¬ 
tory  descends  to  the  present  day, 
and  gives  lively,  and,  for  the  most 
part  we  believe,  correct  sketches  of 
the  characters  it  undertakes  to  de¬ 
lineate.  It  includes,  of  course,  ac¬ 
counts  of  Mad  Neckar,  which  is  by 
no  means  a  flattering  one,  Madame 
Cotin,  so  well  known  by  her  very 
excellent  romances,  of  which  the 
author  prefers  her  Matilda,  though 
she  asserts  that  both  the  last  are 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  all  the 
male  writers  of  romance,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  Marivaux/’—  the  Marchioness 
du  Deflfant,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
J’Espinasse,  ladies  as  well  known  to 
our  own  country  as  Mad.  de  Cotin, 
from  the  translations  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  letters. 

“  Simples  Notices  Historiques, 
&c.”  “  Biographical  Notices  of  the 

most  celebrated  Generals  of  foreign 
nations  (i.  e.  France  excepted,)  from 
1792,  to  the  present  time.  By  M. 
Cbateauneuf.”  Svo  Paris.  The  cha¬ 
racters  described  are — of  Austrians, 
Prince  Cobourg,  Duke  Albert  of 
Saxe  Teschen,  Kray,  Clairfait,  Me- 
la»,  Wurmser,  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
,  1811. 


,sleben,  BHlegarde,  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  II  himself.  Of  Hu  ssians, 
Suwarrow,  Kor^akow,  Buxhovden, 
Lamenkoi,  and  Kutusow.  Ot  Prus¬ 
sians,  Frederic  William  III.Mollen- 
dorf,  Kalkreuth,  Prince  Frederic  of 
Orange,  Schoenfeld,  Blucher,  and 
the  Princes  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and 
Hohenlohe  Ingelfingen.  Of  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Nel¬ 
son,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Admiral 
Warren,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
and  Lord  Hutchinson.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  this  volume  was  published 
in  1810,  the  writer*  might  have 
found  the  means  to  have  enriched 
the  catalogue  with  the  names  of 
Wellington,  Graham,  Hill,  and 
Moore; — but  we  suppose  that  they 
would  not  have 'been  exactly  to  the 
taste  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
Paris  press;  or  perhaps  they  were 
first  placed  in  the  group,  and  these 
gentlemen  thought  it  their  duty  to 
proscribe  them. 

“  Description  de  i’Egypte,  &c.” 
“  Description  of  Egypt;  or,  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  Observations  and  Re¬ 
searches  which  were  made  in  Egypt 
during  ’.he  Expedition  e »f  the  French 
Army  ”  Published  by  order  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  folio,  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Press,  Paris’.  Levraison  (first 
Delivery)  Eighty  Guineas  Sterling. 
On  vellum  paper,  with  proof  plates, 
150'.  T  his  is  indeed  a  magnificent 
work,  and  upon  a  truly  magnificent 
subject.  We  understand  that  two 
additional  levratsovs  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  design,  each 
of  which  will  be  still  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the,  present.  While  the 
enemy  do  justice  to  our  valotn-  even 
in  the  pages  before  us,  admitting  in 
the  preface  that  we  annihilated  their 
fleet  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
destroyed  all  their  schemes  by  the 

2  B  victories 
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victorieswhich  we  obtained  over  them 
on  shore— Wt  us  not  feel  any  reluct¬ 
ance  in  confessing  that  their  plan  was 
great 5  and  that  during  the  period  of 
their  occupation  of  Eg' pi,  their  re¬ 
searches  into  the  antiquities,  natural 
history,  and  productions  of  that 
country,  reflect, the  highest  honour 
on  the  men.of  letters  and  artists  who 
were  employed  on  this  occasion. 

fl  Preussens  alters  <T  schichte  ” 
ce  Ancient  History  of  PiusMa.”  8vo. 
4  vols.  P-iga.  This  is  well  knowu 
to  be  a  production  of  M.  Kotzebue; 
and  has  excited  a  very  li rely  interest 
in  Germany,  not  merely  from  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  author,  but  from  the 
rnerit  of  the  execution  and  the  na- 
lure  of  the  materials.  By  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  fortunate  circumstances, 
he  obtained  access  to  the  secret 
archives  of  Koenigsberg ;  from 
which  he  has  drawn  a  body  gif  au¬ 
thentic  documents  of  a  cun  pus  na¬ 
ture*  and  of  great  importance,  in 
their  relation  to  the  early  history  of 
the  north  ofEurope,  and  especially 
to  the  career  of  theTcutonic.  Knights. 
The  work  has  been  translated  into 
French}  but  the-  boldness  of  .the- 
writer’s  notes  is  not  calculated  for 
that  meridian,  and  he  has  given 
great  offence  to  the  curtly  critics; 

.  u  Rc-ise  urn  die  Welt,  &c.”  “  Voy¬ 
age  round  the  World,  in  the  years 
1S03 — 1SO0’.  By  order  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  Alexander  I,  by  the  vessels 
Nadeshdas  and  Newa;  commanded 
by  A.  J.  Krusenstern,  Captain  in 
the  Imperial  Navy,  1  vol.  large  4to. 
Petersburg.  From  the  Printing  Of- 
flee  of  the  Imperial  Academy.”  Two 
editions  of  this  work  were  published 
at  the  same  time  :  one  in  the  Russian 
language,  the  other  in  the  German. 
Each,  when  completed,  will  com¬ 
prise  three  volumes,  with  about  a 
hundred  plates,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
maps  and  charts.  This  voyage  was 
unfortunate,  but  it  is  almost  the 


only  one  of  the  kind  which  Russia 
has  uudertaken,  and  it  has  hence  ex¬ 
cited  a  considerable  degree  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  whole  navy  of  Russia 
could  not  supply  ships  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  hence  recourse  was  had 
to  England,  when  the  two  vessels 
mentioned  in  the  title  cage,  but 
new -named,  were  purchased  .  for 
1 7 ,0001 .  T he  c  hief  de s ig n,  ha  d  i  t 
answered,  was  to,  have  established  a 
communication  between  the  eastern 
and  western  Provinces  of  tin  widely 
spreading  empire  of  Russia  by  means 
of  the  ocean.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  subsequent  volumes. 

Whilst  we  <  are  uporV  .the  subject 
of  Russian  productions  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  notice  another,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  ini  cresting  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  north  of  Europe  for  the 
current  year,  ft  is  entitled,  “  Nes¬ 
tor,}  or,  Russian  Annals,  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Sclavonian,  compared,  trans¬ 
lated,  and  interpreted  by  Louis 
Scbloetzer,  Professor  of  History  and 
Politics  in  the  University  of  Gotten- 
burg.  M.  Schloetzer  was  authorised 
by  the  Empress  Qatharine  to  draw 
up  a  Russian  History  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  of  all  the  most 
authentic  and  ancient  documents.. 
The  present  is,  therefore,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  die  fruit  of  his  la¬ 
bours}  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  .and  will  extern!  to 
twelve  volumes.  It  is  entitled  Nes¬ 
tor,  who  may  be  called  the  Musco¬ 
vite  Gregory,  from  its  containing  a 
full  elucidation  of  the  oid  chronicle 
of  the  monk  of  this  name,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  researches  of  far  more 
importance,  and  especially  in  regard 
to  the  Sclavonian  people,  and  the 
Byzantine  empire.  We  shall  follow 
this  valuable  work  as  it  proceeds. 

“  Storia  delle  Reppublice  Italiane, 
&e.”  tf  History  of  the  Italian  Re¬ 
publics, 


public's,  &c.  By  S.  Si'smondi. 
hill  range  of  this  very  elaborate 
and  voluminous  work  we  are  not 
yet  acquainted  with.  For  eight  vo¬ 
lumes,  bowv.er,  we  can  already  an¬ 
swer,  but  how  many  more  lie  beyond 
these  we  are  not- able  to  prophecy. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  truly 
valuable,  original,  correct,  elegant, 
and  as  far  as  may'  be,  impartial  his¬ 
tory.  We  trust  it  will  be  persevered 
in  and  completed  j  but  we  have 
some  doubts  whether  from  the  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  it.  evinces,  this  will  be 
allowed,  •;  •  . 

ei  An  nail  di  Geografia,  e  di  Etatis- 
tica,  &c.”  <<r  Annals  of  Geography 

and  .Statistics.  By  J.  Graberg,  Ge¬ 
noa.”  2  voh.  8vo,  M.  Graberg  is 
by  birth  a  German  ;  he  has  settled 
in  the  Ligurian  .Republic j  and  the 
very  valuable  work  before  us,  is 
drawn  up  and  continued  Upon  the 
admirable  plan  of  the  “  Eftkeme- 
rides  GeQgraphiqiics.  Unioersell.es," 
published  at  Weimer. 

<e  Storia  della  Guerra  dell’  Inde- 
pendenta  d^gli  Stati,  &c.”  “  His¬ 

tory  of  the  War  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Charles  Botia,  member  of  the 
legislative  body  of  France,  and  of 
the  academy  of  Turin.1’  M.  Botta 
engages  in  this  undertaking  with  as 
much  ardour  for  the  cause  of  Ame¬ 
rica  as  the  Americans  themselves 
con’d  wish  for,  and  with  as  much 
truth  and  freedom  of  mind  ac  makes 
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From  America,  to  Which  the  pre- 
ceding  article  has' conducted  us,  we 
have  received  among  other  works, 
which  we  must -defer  noticing  for¬ 
went  of  space  till  our  next  Register, 
“  The  Works  of  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,  comprising  his  most  important 
official  Reports,  an  improved  edition 
of  the  Federalist,  &c.  in  three  vo¬ 
lume"..  New  York.’  These  must 
ever  be  highly  revered  by  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  they  were  produced: 
the  first  as  some  of  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  or  its  state  archives 5  and 
the  last  as  the  periodical  paper  that 
equally  tixt  tire  people  to  a'  patriotic 
and  eventually  a  triumphant  design, 
and  the  government  to  the  choice  of 
a  permanent  (if  it  should  be  per¬ 
manent)  constitution.  ' 

Speech  of  the  Hoii,  James  Em- 
molet  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Uni  ted  :;S  bates,  Feb.  f)s 
1811,  in  relation  to  the  non-inter- 
course.”  With  this  deservedly  ce¬ 
lebrated  Anti-Gallicari  speech  most 
of  our  renders  are  already  acquainted 
by  the  newspapers,  and  those  who 
are  not,  have  lost  a  treat  which  will 
not  soon  return  to  them. 

“  Letters  on  Prance  and  England.”’ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  troth  whose 
pen  these  proceed ;  they  espouse  iti 
strong  language  the  argument  of  the 
preceding  5  and  are  unquestionably 
from  the  able  peti  of  Mr.  Walsh  . 
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LITERATURE  and  polite  arts. 


Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  chief  Productions  in  Germany,  France, 

and  America,  t  v» 


FROM  the  lasst  catalogue  of  the 
Letpsic  Fair  we  are  taught  to 
infer  that  there  are  now  in  Germany 
ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
three  authors,  full  of  health  and  spi¬ 
rits;  each  of  whom  publishes  at  least 
once  a  year.  In  a  report  made  not 
long  since  to  the  French  Institute 
upon  the  subject  of  German  author¬ 
ship,  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  j-of  ancient  literature  alone, 
more  than  five  hundred  works  have 
been  published  within  the  last  three 
years.  Yet  we  do  not  find  that  this 
department  has  a  right  to  claim  any 
superiority  On  the  score  of  industry 
over  any  other.  Among  the  more 
captivating  and  fashionable  of  the 
lighterproductions,  we  may  mention 
M.  Goethe’s  new  novel,  entitled, 
Elective  Attractions;” — the  title, 
to  adopt  a  colloquial  term,  is  taking , 

-  but  it  is  not  a  barren  title,  for  the 
interior  te  still  more  so. 

‘ "  id  dipping  into  the  classical  works 
that  are  now  in  the  act  of  publishing 
in  Germany,  we  observe  that  M. 
'  Heyne  is  still  slowly  proceeding  with 
his  edition  of  Homer — slowly  in¬ 
deed,  for  he  has  now  been  labouring 
p-for  nearly1  twenty  years,  and  the 
Odyssey,  *s  well  as  many  of  his 
smaller  -pieces,  remains  yet  to  be 
;  brought'  forward.-  M.  Gieri?  has 
-  pubii-.hed  his' second  volume  of  his 
'i-new :  edi;iotf:  of-  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
‘  rphbses7  rariet-ate  lectionis  nofisque  ; 
^  in  which  we  are  glad  to  find  that'-he 


is  still  as  scrupulous  in  his  examine 
tion  of  the  text  as  in  the  preceding 
volume,  and  discovers  as  much  cau¬ 
tion  to  avoid  the  errors  committed 
by  him  in  his  prior  edition  of  this 
work,  which  was  little  more  than  a 
careless  reprint  of  Bnrmann. '  We 
cannot  bestow  equal  praise  upon  M. 
Kuinael’s  edition  of  Propertius,  Pro¬ 
fessor  as  he  is  of  Eloquence  and  Poe¬ 
try,  and  as  we  have  understood  extol¬ 
led  for  his  talents  in  both  these  depart¬ 
ments  in  his  own  country.  In  mo-.: 
attempts  at  amendment  he  ha§  made 
confusion  worse  confounded :  his 
criticisms  are  small,  and  few  of 
those  which  we  have  noticed,  are 
undistinguished  by  a  load  of  blun¬ 
ders  of  most  kinds. 

We  have  received  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  second  class  of  the 
French  Institute,  containing  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  labours  of  the  year.  The 
only  paper  that  occurs  to  us  of  promi¬ 
nent  merit,  is  M.  Levesqu6’s-°  Me- 
rnoire  snr  les  Atheniens'."  It  is  a 
work  of  deep  research,  and  comprises 
a  curious  collection  of  facts,  rrtbre 
especially  in  regard  to  the  real  state 
and  average  opulence,  or  rather  me- 
diocrityof  its  inhabitants.  “Athens,” 
he  observes,  “  was  one  of  the  most 
opulent  and  flourishing  republics  of 
Greece,  and  yet  poor  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Roman  republic,  or 
even  with  the  least  considerable 
states  of  modern  Europe;”  It  had 
■  o  ne  magnificent  -edifices,  but  could 

not 
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not  have  been  a  very  fine  city.  The 
houses  of  Miltiades  and  Themis- 
tocles  did  not  differ  from  those  of 
obscure  citizens.  The  city  con¬ 
tained  ten  thousand  houses,  but,  in 
general,  of  so  little  value,  that  many 
sold  for  half  a  talent,  „(125J. -sterling) 
and  some  for  much  less-.  That  of 
Socrates,  with  all  its  furniture,  was 
worth  but  five  mime,  or  less  than 
301.  The  property  of  a  very 
wealthy  citizen,  Crisobulus,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  one  hundred  times  as  much. 
The.celebrated  and  extensive  garden 
of  Epicurus,  which  contained  a  fine 
nursery  of  olives,  cost  eighty  minae, 
less  than  4001.  In  fine,  in  the  time 
of  Lysias  a  very  handsome  house 
could  be  purchased  in  the  city  for 
fifty  minae,  or  about  25Ql.;  and  a 
man  was  held  to  possess  a  compe¬ 
tency  w'hen  he  had  an  income  of 
twenty-two  minm,  less  than  601. 
sterling.  The  Athenians  lived  spa¬ 
ringly.  Mutton  cost  in  the  time  of 
Solon  about  fifteen  pence,  beef  half 
a  crown.  A  medimnus  of  corn 
(about  six  bushels)  sold  for  (  ighr.ee n 
pence.  The  price-of  provisions  rose 
after  the  time  of  Solon,  but  never  to 
any  great  height-.  ;.Cqnon,  oue  of 
the -wealthiest  of  the  Athenian  lead¬ 
ers,  left  property  on  his  death 
amounting  to  forty  talents,  about 
II  ,GpOl,  sterling.  Alcibiades  inhe¬ 
rited  a  large  fortune;  was  for  five 
years  at  the  head  of  the  armies, 
levied  heavier  contributions  than  any 
of  the-  generals,  and  nevertheless 
never  realised  a  fortune  that  was 
calculated  at  the  utmost  at  more 
than  oue  hundred  talents.  The  or¬ 
dinary  rate  of  interest  was  twelve 
■per  cent,  but  it.was  seldom  that  the 
capitalists  were  satisfied  with  this. 
There  was  no  legal  limitation,  and 
■consequently  no  usury  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  take,  twenty -four,  thirty- 
six,  op  ^ven  forty>eight  per  cent; 


and  many  usurers  doubled  their  ca¬ 
pital  in  four  days. 

Whilst  we  are  upon  the  subject 
of  foreign  societies  we  will  just 
'notice,  with  some  degree  of  plea¬ 
sure,  the  promising  appearance  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  Agriculture.  The  second 
volume  of  its  “  Memoirs,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  current 'year,  has  just 
reached  us;  and  it  contains  various 
judicious  and  spirited  communica¬ 
tions  on  different  subjects  in  hus¬ 
bandry  and  rural  affairs.  Mr.  Lang 
and  Mr.  Peters  seem  to  be  amongst 
the  most  useful  contributors. 

Such  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
every  thing  of  real  interest  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  mother  country  is 
now  circulated  in  America,  that 
among  the  liferary  and  biographical 
works  of  Great  Britain,  we  find  an 
American  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Lord  Charjemont,  which  has  only 
been  published  in  the  current  year 
.  in  our  own  country. 

Among  the.  classical  -works  re- 
edited  in  France,  we  have  to  notice 
a  very  splendid  monument  of  typo- 
.g-raphy  dedicated  to  “  Napoleon  the 
Great/’  consisting  of  the  Works  of 
jPptfiCi/  in  three  volumes,  large 
folio,  each  consisting  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  -and  seventy  pages  of  text  alone; 
trean  the  most  magnificent  press  at 
this  time  in  the  universe,  that  we 
?inean  of  Bodoni  of  Parma.  The  ar¬ 
tist  employed  six  years  in  big  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  the  printing  occupied 
eighteen  months.  After  all  which 
-labour  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  copies  were  struck  off. 
The  copy  presented- *o:  his  ‘  Imperial 
Majesty’  is  upon  vellum,  ofia  size  and 
brilliancy  altogether  ^parallelled. 
The  text  has  been  diligently  super¬ 
intended  by  the  most  distinguished 
Hellenists  in  Italy*  and  corrected  by 
a  comparison  of  all  the.  most  ap¬ 
proved  readings. 

Among 
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Among  the  translations^ of  the 
classics  we  have  .to  notice  a  very 
excellent  version  of  Livy  by  M  Du* 
re  an  de  la  Malle.-  *,r  -  4 

“  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Do- 
mane,”  &c’  “  A  Glossary,  of  the 

Roman  Language,  compiled  from 
MSS.  in  the  Imperial  Library,  and 
from  the  best  printed  books  on  the 
subject;  containing  the  etymology 
and  signification  of  words  used  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  ceu- 

..  *  -  y  -<  -  ■  •  s  -■  ■ 

tunes  inclusively,  with  numerous- 
examples  derived  from  the  same 
sources,  and  preceded  by  a  discourse- 
on  the  origin,  progress,  and  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  french -lan gur-ge.  De¬ 
dicated  to  his.' Majesty  Joseph  -Na¬ 
poleon,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
By  J.  B.  B.  Roquefort.”  Paris,  f 808, 

2  vols.  8vo.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
the  interdict  between  the  continent 
and  our  own  country,  that  the  above 
has  but  just  reached  us,  though 
printed  upwards  of  three  years  ago. 
This  will  be  found  a  useful  work  to 
our  own  black-letter  readers  and 
admirers,  as  well  as  to  the  antiqua¬ 
ries  of  France;  for  the  language  of 
the  old  English  chronicles  and  ro¬ 
mance  writers  has  a  strong  affinity 
to  that  of  the  French  writers  of  the 
same  period.  The  editor  does  not 
undertake  to  give  all  the  words  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
in  question,  but  he  seems  carefully 
to  have  selected  those  that  are  most, 
difficult,  and  most  need  an  inter¬ 
pretation.  <c  I  venture  to  affirm,” 
observes  he,  “  that  this  glossary  con¬ 
tains  at  least  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  articles  more  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  work  of  the  same 
kind.  I  have  taken  them  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
in  our  language;  and  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  articles  have  added  one 
or  more  quotations,  in  order  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  sense  "which  I  affix  to 
each.”  The  preliminary  discourse, 
which  traces  the  origin,  progress, 
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and  variations  -of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  contains  some  curious  and 
Valuable  matter.  The  editor  doe® 
not  incline  to  a  Celtic  origin,  and 
appears  to  treat  the  elaborate,  but 
somewhat  fanciful  opinion  of  M. 
Perron ,  with  somewhat  too  much 
levity  and  contempt.  Dnlau  has 
imported' this  work. 

Essai  dune  Histoire  des  Revo¬ 
lutions,”  ike,  “  Sketch  of  a  History 
of  the  Revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Sciences  and  Eine  Arts, 
from  the  heroic  to  our  own  times. 
By  G.  P.  de.  Roujoux,  Sub  Prefect 
of  Dole.”  3  vols.  8vo.  181  L  Paris. 
This  work  presents  a  bird's-eye  view, 
limited  and  imperfect  indeed,  but 
still  interesting,  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  state  oi 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  in  different 
ages  of  the  world.  It  is  divided  into' 
periods,  which  were  suggested  by 
the  great  revolutions  of  empires  ;  111 
more  modern  times,  however,  the 
author  considered  every  century  by 
itself.  It  is  a  very  pleasing,  inge¬ 
nious,  instructive,  and,  as  far  as  we 
have  perceived,  accurate  perform¬ 
ance,  and  as  such  we  earnestly  re¬ 
commend  a  translation  of  it  into  our 
own  tongue.  It  may  be  had  at 
Dulau’s,  who  has  imported  it. 

“  Musee  des  Monumens,”  &c. 
“  The  Museum  of  French  Monu¬ 
ments,  or  an  historical  and  chrono¬ 
logical  description  of  the  marble  and 
bronze  Statues,  Bas-reliefs  and  Tombs 
of  celebrated  Men  and  Women,  il¬ 
lustrative  of  a  history  of  France  and 
of  the  arts.  With  a  dissertation  on 
the  costume  of  each  century,  an  al¬ 
phabetical  and  analytical  table  of 
contents,  and  various  engravings. 
By  Alexander  Lenoir,  Administrator 
of  the  Museum  of  French  Monu¬ 
ments.’'  Vol.  V.  Svo.  We  congra¬ 
tulate  the  very  indefatigable  and 
learned  editor  on  his  haying^t  length 
brought  this  valuable  and  laborious 

production 
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production  to  a  conclusion.  It  is 
equally  curious  and  interesting  :  we 
only  lament  that  the  flippant  deism 
of  the  day  should  occasionally  show 
itself  through  his  remarks,  and  dis¬ 
cover  the  awfiii  contempt  in  which, 
in  conjunction  with  too  many  of  his 
fe'llbw  scavans,  he  thinks  it  right  to 
hold  the  Christian  Scriptures  :  to 
justify  this  observation,  it  is  only 
ne'Cf  -sary  to  quote  from  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  apophthegm  :  f<  the  dogma 
of  a  future  state,”  says  he,  “  is  one 
of  the  most  fatal  errors  which  has 
infected  the  human  race  !” 

Of  the  lighter  productions  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  present  chapter,  we  have 
seen  but  few  that  have  much  amused 
or  entertained  us.  The  most' popular 
poem  still  continues  to  be  rt  La  Par- 
theri&de/’  which,  however,  is  only 
a  transration  from  the  German  of 
M  J.'  Baggesen,  and  of  which  we 
have  already  given  an  account  in  a 
preceding  volume.  In  the  original 
this  poenLis  written  in  hexameters  5 
the  French  version  is  in  prose,  M. 
Ginguene^  a  Member ofthe  National 
Institute,  has  devoted  his  time  to  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  Fables, 
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which  are  certainly  possessed  of  ease 
and  spirit,  thought  not  much  ori¬ 
ginality. 

Among  the  novels  of  the  year, 
one  of  the  best  is  entitled  *•  La 
Nouvelle  Arcadie:” — T  he  New 
Arcadia  :  or  the  Interior  of  the  two 
Families'.  By  Augusta  La  Fontaine.” 
4  vols.  This,  however,  though  writ¬ 
ten  in  French,  is  printed  at  Colburn, 
and  is  drawn  up  in  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  costume  of  G i^rin  charac¬ 
ters  and  morals,  and  pihlosophisndi. 
rf  Lcttres  d'Emilie  de  Montvers/’ 
&c.  “  Letters  of  Emily  of  Mont¬ 
vers,  and  Paulina  of  Castellano,  by 
Mad,  i'uval/’  though  offering  no 
great  novelty  of  fable,  is  written 
with  ease  and  sprigh  illness,  and  has, 
in  our  judgment,  far  more  merit 
than  the  preceding.  Among  the 
tales  ofthe  year  we  may  notice  with 
approbation  Madame.  Motitdlfeu’s 
tc  Anecdotes  Sentiinentales/’  and 
among  the  romances,  the  “  Tige 
de  Myrtle  et  Benton  de  Rose — 
“  Sprig  of  My t tie  and  the  Rose¬ 
bud/'  intended  as  a  panegyric  upon 
the  imperial  pair. 
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